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Quebec 


T-o  uiform   aII   ConadA  of  Qaabvc'ft  fi|ht  ogvliut  fr— Jnm,    tkli    ■rticlv   ii    beinf    dutrl'biitBd    Fras   in 
fold«T  form  throutheut   llut  luiieD-   Firtt  prinlint  U   ],Sf)0iOO0  m  EafEUh*   300,000   in  J^nneh, 

and  T^fOOO  n  Utcniniab. 


QTiEBE<""fi  hnrring  hate  for  Cod  find 
C^iriyl  and  freedom  is  j^till  tli?  shuiiie 
of  all  Canada,  In  roecnt  weckj*  the 
eyes  of  Canada  have  been  turned  toward 
Qutjbetj  pruviiK!^,  and  whiat  they  have 
seen  has  deepened  the  national  shaine. 
Quebec  niler.'i,  your  acHoiis  shice  Novem- 
ber 15,  iy4C,  iiave  screamed  out  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  wholp  AVf>rld  yonr  hata 
for  free  sp»jech,  your  iiiite  for  fri?e  presa, 
your  hate  for  free  worship.  Your  dccde 
have  evt^n  shonttd  out  yonr  hate  for  free 
and  opeu  study  of  Gud's  Word  and  for 
the  princ-iples  of  Christ- 

WTien  Jehovah's  "witnesses  distributed 
nation-m(ie  a  folder  exposing  this  hum* 

ing  hate  as  demonstrated  in  receut  years 
and  months,  the  only  rebuttal  Quebec's 
infuriated  officiala  rould  nin&*ter  wa^  a 
colossal  smear  campaiKii,  inisi-epreseiita- 
tion  and  name  calling  in  masB  produc- 


tion,  and  a  s'ffeepirfg  wave  of  fal.^p  rharg- 
es  and  ftil^Q  urreij"(s,  J3y  thiiir  actions 
Quebec  rulc^rt:  themselves  piled  moun- 
tain-high additional  proof  for  the  heavy 
eharge:>  Jehovah's  witnet^se*^  leveled 
against  them  in  the  folder  entitled  "Que- 
bec's Jiuniin^  Hate  for  God  and  Christ 
and  Freedom'',  The  undemoeratit:  and 
anti-freedom  tactics  are  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  -of  Quebe<?'fe  many  freedom- 
lovers.  Kow  a  second  folder  circulatea 
throughout  the  nation  to  fomis  Canada's 
e>e£  on  the  continued  hate  rampant  in 
tiic  province  of  Quebec.  Tou  look  for 
yourself^  and  see  how  miserably  Quebec 
has  failed  her  people! 

On  November  15,  11^4(j,  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses began  distributing  the  first  folder 
exposing  Quebec's  hate  for  God  and 
Christ  and  freedom.  The  heavy  ciiarges 
were  supported  by  a  detailing  of  unlaw- 
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fnl  police  interference^  unjust  recorder 
diserimmation,  vandalism  and  mot  vio- 
lence launched  against  Jehovali's  wit- 
nesses, their  Bible  literature  and  even 
their  Bibles,  Moreover,  the  pamphlet 
pointed  out  evidence  that  convicted  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  as  being  the  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  burning  hate,  (That 
pamphlet  was  distributed  free  through- 
out Canada,  and  it  was  reproduced  in 
full  in  the  December  8,  1946,  issue  of 
Awake!) 

Smear  Campaign  Against  Witnesses 

Apparently,  Quebec's  rulers  did  not 
feel  equal  to  any  sensible  refutation  of 
the  charges.  Instead,  they  turned  to  the 
weapons  of  the  professional  rabble- 
rouser,  to  the  hurling  of  misrepresenta- 
tions, false  charges  and  inflammatory 
name-eallings  calculated  to  whip  up  a 
hysterical  frenzy  of  hate  against  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses-  Though  highly  charged 
with  emotional  content,  the  reckless  de- 
nunciations were  empty  of  logic  or  rea- 
son. The  arm  of  the  law  was  drafted 
to  parallel  the  smear  campaign.  The 
statements  in  the  folder  could  not  be  re- 
futed; so'their  distribution  must  be  sup- 
pressed- No  less  personage  than  the 
premier  of  the  province,  Mr.  Duplessis, 
who  is  also  attorney  general,  spearhead- 
ed the  drive  on  the  legal  front  But  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  overlook  the  strat- 
egy of  the  two-pronged  offensive  against^ 
the  Witnesses;  he  did  not  forget  the 
smear  front. 

At  a  press  conference  on  November  21 
Duplessis  declared:  '*My  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  certain  circulars  being 
distributed  by  persons  describing  them- 
selves as  witnesses  of  Jehovah,  I  have 
noticed  that  there  are  certain  sections 
which  nndoubtably  are  intolerable  and 
seditious.  These  people,  among  other 
things,  apparently  complain  about  cru- 
cifixes being  hung  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly and  the  legislative  council/'  To 
&ay  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  comp.iined 
about  the  presence  of  the  crueiflxea  is  to 


distort  the  facts.  To  bandy  such  distor- 
tion about  the  province  is  stooping  to 
rabble-rousing,  and  betrays  that  vulner- 
able religious  susceptibilities  are  the 
concern  more  than  sedition.  As  was  ex- 
pected, many  newspapers  took  the  pre- 
mier's cue,  caught  up  the  distortion,  and 
carried  it  a  little  farther.  They  reported : 
"One  extract  of  the  sect's  writings  that 
has  aroused  ire  in  Quebec  is  that  de- 
manding removal  of  a  crucifix  from  the 
tiirone  in  the  legislative  connciL" 

Now^  you  fair-minded  persons,  Tead 
what  the  folder  actually  said.  Here  is 
the  setting:  the  force  behind  Quebec's 
burning  hate  for  Jehovah's  witnesses 
was  being  discussed;  the  fatjts  indicat- 
ing Roman  Catholic  power  and  influence 
in  the  courts  and  in  the  government 
were  being  recounted.  Imbedded  in  this 
series  of  facts  was  the  following  sen- 
tence: 'Tm  the  Quebec  legislature  the 
crucifix  is  placed  above  the  Speaker's 
Chair,  and  in  the  Quebec  Parliament 
buildings  alongside  the  throne  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  is  in- 
stalled a  throne  for  the  cardinal."  No 
complaint  voiced,  no  demands  for  re- 
moval; only  a  statement  of  fact  to  prove 
Hierarchy  influence.  This  one  example 
of  many  misrepresentations  only  proves 
that  when  politicians  and  newspapers 
speak  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  you  should 
not  believe  them  hastily. 

Religious  Persecution  by  Prosecution 

But  settle  attention,  now,  on  the  all- 
out  blitz  against  the  Witnesses  on  the 
legal  battle-front.  Prior  to  the  distribu" 
tion  of  the  folder  the  Witnesses  had  been 
repeatedly  arrested  on  charges  of  dis- 
tributing literature  without  a  license, 
Jehovah's  witnesses  do  not  ask  men  for 
permission  to  do  God's  work;  in  this  they 
are  backed  up  by  the  legal. guarantees 
of  free  worships  Early  arrests  made  dur- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  folder  were 
on  the  no-permit  grounds,  but  news- 
papers stated  that  the  report  was  cur- 
rent that  Duplessis  was  going  to  have 
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all  WitJiesBea  that  were  arrested  during  half  dozen  homes,  go  to  another  section 
the  la;st  two  weeks  of  Xovember  rear-  and  w^ork  a  few  minutes^  and  then  re- 
rested  on  Uie  new  clmr^'^es  of  "conspiracy  turn  to  finieh  the  original  section.  It 
and  distributing  libelous  and  spditimis  wonld  hp  a^harrowHng  and  iinhaarahle 
literature*".  Two  weeks  after  he  launt'lied  ordeal  if  it  were  not  for  the  sustaining 
the  drive  against  the  Witncs^ses,  the  ad-  strength  and  spirit  of  Jehovah  God. 
mittedly  iTitf^l*>rant  Duplessis  stated  to  Eafjid  Catholic  leader?^  «t>-operate 
tJie  press:  'T!i«  propaganda  of  the  wii-  closely  with  the  police  in  rounding  up 
Mssce  of  Jeliovah  cannot  he  tolerated  these  Christian  ministers.  In  the  notnri- 
tind  there  are  more  than  4U0  of  them  now  oua  Quehet  City  the  ftaured  Heart 
before  the  courts  in  Montreal,  Qnebee,  Leagues  printed  a  D"xl2"  sheet  in 
Three  Itivers  and  nthf^r  cfTiters,"  Arrests  I'^reiicli  crying  out  tor  all  Catliolics  to 
ran  as  high  as  thirty  a  day,  and  by  (he  work  with  the  police  in  running  down  all 
end  of  November  there  wore  some  1,000  of  Jehovah's  witnftasp?.  Yade  up  in  bi^, 
ra^p^peTidingin  theQuebeccourt&.Souie  s|jlashy  wdverli&]ji«  ^iyla,  the  hold  black 
Witnesses  hud  a:^  many  as  43  cases  type  had  a  racseage  from  thti  chief  of 
stacked  up  against  them,  Exorhitflnt  hail  police.  It  blustered  tbat  tlie  'Vhaiie 
demands  soared  as  high  a^  $500  catih  or  against  every  labt  one  of  Jehovalj's  wit- 
$950  property  bond,  nesses  ia  being  pursued  with  more  in- 
Through  all  trials  Jehovah *s  witnesses  tensity  (ban  ever",  and  placed  the  Radio- 
prnve.  their  nnquenchable  love  for  Ood  Police  at  everyone'B  dispc^ul  ^'tu  fruy 
by  obedienL^e  lo  Hiw  euinuiundments  to  th*^  Mrept,^  of  Jf-hovah's  witneflses"- 
prcach^  nnd  in  standing  fast  for  freedom  Proniijieiitiy  tet  off  by  itself  i^  the  phone 
thfty  make  uiorf^  secure  the  civil  liberties  number  of  fEndio-roliec,  It  is  one  of  the 
yf  all  men.  Mi;^  represented,  maligned.  Hierarchy's  modern  versioTfsnf  hunting 
dieeriniinatod  against,  niohhed,  bounded  down  "lieretieK"  for  ajjoiher  inqtii&ition- 
thronekout  the  province,  svsteiiialicallv 

hunted  down  and  falsoly  arrested,  and  Oucrimtnalwn  and  Raidn 

then   held   in   vermin-infested,   disease-  Generous  Quebec  City  shares  with  oth- 

ridden  jails  on  exorbitant  bail  demands  ere  her  experience  at  suppressing  free- 

— still  they  maintain  integrity  toward  doui^    "Per    instance,    Shprhrooke    newa- 

Ood  and  are  back  in  His  service  ufwm  re-  papers  wF  November   20  reported  how 

lease.  And  it  is  a  qaestion  ns  to  which  Mayor  Lucicn  Bomc,  of  Quebec,  coun- 

ifi  th^  severer  test:  the  filthy  jails  or  seled  the  city  of  Sherhrooke  on  getting 

the    tield    work.     Soinedm^s    Catholic  rid   of  Jehovah*;?   witnes^t-s.   The   City 

youths  precede  the  Witnesses  from  door  Charter  is  to  be  amended  so  as  to  pio- 

todoor  warning  and  prejudicing  the  peo-  hibit  even  free  distribution  of  religious 

plej  or  they  follow  after  and  gather  up  ntaterial  ulthout  firet  securing  permiij- 

the  folders  and  destroy  them.  Per=ions  sir>n  of  the  rhief  of  police.  The  chief  can 

who  would  like  to  read  are  often  fearful  then  censor  what  might  be  unpleasant  to 

because  of  their  neighbors.  In  less-cda-  his  priest  The  resolution  pai^sed  unani- 

cated  sectiona  where  people  are  mere  monsly,  and  began  with  the^e  worda: 

puppets  of  Uie  priestK,  by  ^he  time  throe  ''So  that  we  may  get  rid  of  Jehovah's 

or  four  homes  are  worked  the  first  house-  witnesses  once  and  for  all  ,  ,  »  "  Such 

hfildeTifiontsereamingthreatsand  rous-  openly  frank  discrimination  is  nnnsual, 

ing  the  neighborhood.  Soon  many  are  on  except  in  Quebec. 

their  porehe&  or  in  the  street  filling  the  A  few  days  pass^  and  the  Sherhrooke 

air  with  abusive  iiith  and  cursings,  while  municipal  police  make  league  with  the 

olherb  are  xjhoning  the  poUee.  Often  it  is  provincial  poliee  and  raid  thy  Kingdom 

necessary  for  the  Witneaaes  to  work  a  Hall  of  Jehovah's  mtnesees  in  that  city. 
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Twelve  oflScers  storm  through  the  front 
door  on  the  evening  of  November  25  with- 
out so  much  as  a  push  on  the  bell.  Books, 
booklets,  7,000  of  the  folders,  records, 
mail^  office  equipment,  and  even  Bibles, 
indttding  the  CaihoJic  Douay  version,  all 
this  material  valued  at  several  hundred 
dollars  was  seized. and  thrown  into  an 
open  truck.  En  route  to  provincial  po- 
lice headquarters  rain  damaged  many 
of  the  books.  In  the  hall  the  money,  was 
taken  from  the  contribution  box  mpunted 
on  the  wall,  and  then  in  a  typical  display 
of  spitefulness  the  emptied  box  was  torn 
from  the  wall  and  the  plaster  damaged. 
Nine  Witnesses,  five  men  and  four  wom- 
en,, were  arrested  by  the  raiders  and  their 
bail  was  set  at  $500  cash  or  $900  prop- 
erty bond  each.  The  charge  was  intent 
to  circulate  seditious  literature. 

Three  evenings  later  the  raiders 
swooped  down  once  again  on  the  hall, 
Only  to  find  it  as  bare  as  they,  had  left 
it  Frustrated  and  desperate,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  raid  the  flat  above  the  hall, 
which  was  occupied  by  people  not  even 
interested  in  the  work  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. Other  raids  were  aimed  at  pri- 
vate homes  scattgred  throughout  the 
province.  At  St  Jerome  the  invasion  of 
two  homes  netted  4,000  of  the  Quebec  ex- 
posure folders  and  3,000  booklets  con- 
taining Bible  treatises.  Oddly  enough,  it 
seems  that  in  the  eyes  of  Quebec  rulers 
the  appeart^nce  of  the  folder  has  some- 
how transformed  all  the  Bible  literature 
into  sedition.  How  they  will  sweat  trying 
vainly  to  prove  it  so  1 

Not  all  of  the  police  of  Quebec,  how- 
ever, are  in  such  heart  sympathy  with 
DupUssis"  putsch.  Some  of  the  Witnesses 
taken  in  to  the  station  but  not  arrested 
reported  that  the  chief  and  his  men 
listened  attentively  to  the  testimony, 
then  told  them  of  the  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  police.  In  an- 
other case  officers  had  been  sent  cut.  to 
arrest  the  Witnesses,  but  did  not  want 
to  do  so.  They  suggested  that  the  min- 
isters might  change  territory  for  a  while, 


and  they  would  tell  their  police  captain 
that  they  could  not  locate  the  Witnesses. 
Again,  one  police  captain  told  publish- 
ers :  "The'  first  ten  phone  calls  we  g«t 
don't  bother  us  at  all,  but  when  we  get 
tw&nty-five  or  thirty,  then,  of  course,  w6 
have  to  do  something."  The  priests  may 
be  able  to  stir  many  of  the  people  into 
goading  the  police,  but  there  are  many 
ttiousands  of  freedom-loving  persons  in 
Quebec  that  not  only  turn  a  deaf  ear  on' 
priestly  agitations  but  also  raise  a  loud 
voice  in  opposition  to  such  suppression. 
Their  voice  is  being  added  to  that  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  teUing  Quebec's 
rulers  they  have  failed  the  people, 

Dupl€88i8*  Odious  Action 

And  how  that  chorus  of  voices  did 
swell  in  number  and  volume  from  and 
after  December  4 !  On  that  day  offieers 
of  the  Permit  Department  of  the  Quebec 
Liquor  Commission  swooped  down  on 
Bon^arelli's  restaurant,  demanding  its 
liquor  lieense,  No  reason  was  given  this 
restaurateur  (who  had  held  liquor  li- 
censes since  1911)  for  the  action,  and 
Liquor  Commission  trucks  hauled  off 
liquor  Valued  at  $5,000-  Frank  Roncarelli 
has  operated  a  cafe  in  Montreal  for  many 
years ;  he  is  also  one  of  Jehovah's  wit* 
neeses  and  has  supplied  bail  bond  for  the 
Witnesses  to  the  extent  of  some  $80,000 
or  $90,000.  This  greatly  irked  rulers 
and  frustrated  the  persecution-through- 
prosecution  drive;  so  on  November  22 
the  Montreal  courts  said  that  hereafter 
the  policy  would, be  "a  different  bonds- 
man for  each  accused"  This  would  elim- 
inate. Roncarelli  as  a  future  bondsman; 
it  would  keep  the  "Witnesses  locked  up 
while  the  trials  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned- But  that  was  not  enough.  Bitter 
hate  wanted  revenge  in  the  form  of  ruin 
for  Eoncarelli!  Hence  it  was  that  on 
December  4  the  liquor  license  was  re- 
voked^  Bnd  the  reason  was  given  on  the 
same  day  by  Duplessis  himself:  "A  cer- 
tain Boncarelli  has  supplied  bail  for  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  of  Jehovah-  Today, 
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Koncarelli  is  identifying  htmeelf  with  dom  for  oil  have  raiecd  a  flood  of  pro- 
thfi  odiotis  propagancia  of  the  witnesses  test.  Dozens  of  editorials  and  scores  of 
of  Jehovah  and  as  a  rt^uult,  I  have  or-  letters  have  appeared  in  Quebec  papers, 
dercd  the  Liquor  Commfsaion  to  cancel  They  protest  that  "Dnpleasis  ia  only 
hiapermit/'  corroboratiiiK  certain  charges  which  ap- 
Frank  Roncarelli  termed  this  arbi-  peared  in  the  pamphlet  Quebec's  Burn- 
trary  and  naprieions  (^aTii^ellation  "an-  in^  Hate";  that  *'the  metbods  ftmplnyftd 
other  example  of  the  odiouj*  di:*(;riiiiina-  briiiK  reproach  on  us  air';  Ihat  "they 
tion  in  Quebec  and  which  the  Witncesefi  constitute  a  brasen  and  fihocking  dcniid 
elaim  is  a  J^hame  upon  Cft^ada'^  If  it  is  of  a  citizen's  civil  riffhta";  that  the  Wit- 
wronp:  to  supjjlv  bail,  theu  uiraugeiiientsj  nesses  are  "not  pelting  a  ^quart-  deal  in 
providing  for  bail  are  wrong,  and  courts  this  province";  that  they  should  not  be 
are  wr^ng  in  accepting  Any  bait  If  it  is  "snb,iected  to  a  twentieth-century  inciniai- 
iioL  wrong  for  eourts  to  accept  bail,  and  tion";  that  DuplesBiB'  action  is  "intoltir- 
for  laws  to  provide  for  it^  and  for  per-  ant  if  not  tyrann1ral»  and  certainly  con- 
sons  to  supply  it^  then  KoncareJJi  has  Irary  to  tljy  apirit  of  Christ"  »nd  hi* 
eommittGd  no  wrong-  He  has  not,  and  "categorizing  of  this  sect  with  the  Naaie, 
the  penplp  of  Qiiehec  say  he  has  not;  but  in  fact  his  whole  attitude,  only  makes 
they  do  say  i)upiessis  lias  uoiuiniKed  ones  blood  boil'*;  that  the  drive  aKaiiial 
a  wrong  and  a  rank  diacrimination  the  Witn^^ftfl^^  *^deep]y  involves  the  vv'hole 
against  a  man  because  of  his  Scripture  principles  of  freedom  oi"  religion";  that 
titiiefs.  As  the  fitorm  of  protest  swelled  advocatcsof  rcligioufilibertyarcaroused 
ominously  Duplftaais  ronlizrd  many  Que-  over  "the  viTidictiveTief^fl  of  Mr.  "Dnplt^s- 
becers  were  not  yet  willing  to  stomach  sis'  perseculirjn  by  court  prosecution"; 
such  tyranny;  so  he  thought  up  a  new  that  in  this  issue  ''Mr.  Dupleesis  coneti- 
rcaaofl.  Va^e.  tenunusj  far-fetrhed,  it  tutes  himself  acruaer,  lawyer,  witneaS 
failed  to  quiet  fears.  His  new  Ihtiory  was  and  judge  in  a  ease  to  whii-h,  as  he  yaya, 
that  Roncarelli  made  money  from  the  th«  attorney  general  haa  become  a  par- 
]i(!ense,  the  money  was  used  to  bail  out  ty",  and  hence  sits  as  judge  in  his  own 
Witnesses,  and  since  the  state  granted  ease;  that  the  government  seerae  to  have 
the  liflonae,  the  atafp  was  an  nccoTnplice  "proceeded  outride  the  law";  that  "to 
to  the  bails.  But  bails  are  lawful;  so  make  a  bludKCun  of  the  law  and  to  wield 
even  if  the  premier's  apcciouSj  trickj',  it  arhitrarily  is  beyond  the  function  of 
sleight-of-hand  reasoning  were  true  the  the  state";  that  if  Iiiipl#^P3ia  continues 
state  would  nol  be  an  aucoinplicw  to  any  denying  libtjrty  eitiaeiis  will  be  "coin- 
crime.  FurthermoreT  days  before  Du-  pellcd  to  ask  our  federal  government  to 
plcftsis  made  his  hateful  stab  at  Bon-  intervene";  and  that ''an  uprising  of  pab- 
carelli'sj  livelihoud  the  Montreal  courts  lie  opinion  should  force  him  back  to  the 
had  eliminated  the  restaurateur  as  a  ways  of  civilized,  democratic  govern- 
bondsman!  Ttus  fact  alone  strips  Dn-  ment  or  throw  him  out  of  office".  In  the 
plesaia  of  excusi^s  and  expost^s  liim  as  a  heat  of  indignation  one  citizen  queried: 
rank  discrimiMtor*  Premier  Duplessia,  '*Has  anyone  got  the  guts  to  stand  up 
you  in  particular  have  failed  your  peo-  and  demand  freedom^  <io^^"'  Or  shall  we 
pie.  And,  what  is  more,  they  are  telling  wait  until  it  is  our  turn — until  it  is  loo 
yon  so!  late?  Is  it  a  crime  to  eriticizp  a  political 

party,  or  a  religions  gr^Qp  who  are  in 

Quebec  People  Raise  Storm  of  ProtesV  power!  Only  in  a  dictatorsbip !" 

By  telephone,  by  letter,  by  public  plat-  The  foregoing  are  only  samples  of 

form,  by  radio,  and  by  newspaper  per-  many  editorials  and  letters  published; 

sons  not  Witneasea  hut  who  favor  free-  hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  additional 
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letters  were  received  by  Quebec  papers. 
Many  letters  protesting  Quebec'.^  failure 
to  protect  freedoms  were  from  orthodox 
ministers.  The  Ch-ureh  of  Eng-land  bish^ 
op  of  the  Montreal  diocese  penned  an 
open  letter  of  protest  to  the  premier. 
On  December  9  the  Montreal  Daily  Star 
published  a  joint  protest  signed  by  nine 
*^everends'\  That  issue  of  the  Star  car- 
ried an  editorial  and  ten  letters  on  the 
hot  controversy,  and  the  editor  advised: 
"Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  on 
the  Jehovah's  witnesses  matter,  on  hand 
and  arriving,  the  Star  regrets  that  space 
will  not  permit  the  publication  of  any 
more/'  And  it  is  with  similar  regret  that 
we  heed  the  demands  of  limited  space 
and  move  along. 

Organizations  took  group  action  to  tell 
Quebec's  rulers  that  they  have  failed 
their  people  on  issues  of  religion  and 
freedom-  On  December  6  thir,ty  McGill 
University  students  met  to  organize 
student-body  protest  against  Duplessis' 
use  of  police  power  "to  further  religious 
intolerance".  In  the  group  were  repre- 
sented campus  religious  and  political  or- 
ganizations, and  petitions  of  protest 
were  signed  by  1,200  students.  The  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  Federation 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Trade 
Union  Rights  scored  Duplessis'  actions 
as  ''high-handed  and  unconstitutional", 
charging  Roncarelli's  business  was  to  be 
ruined  because  his  providing  of  bail 
"temporarily  interferes  with  Mr,  -Du- 
plessis'  mass  persecution  of  a  religious 
minority",  and  claiming  that  "such  eon- 
tempt  for  liberty  and  justice  it  would  be 
^  difficuit  to  match  outside  a  fascist  stated- 
Prominent  citizens  endorsed  the  protest 

Also,  the  Montreal  Civil  Liberties  As- 
sociation urged  citizens  to  flood  Duplessis 
with  protests  by  wire  and  letter;  and 
went  further  in  ^calling  a  mass  meeting 
of  protest-  It  was  held  December  12  in 
Montreal  at  Monument  Nationale,  which 
was  packed  out  Principal  speaker  was 
Horn  C.  G.  Power,  K,C.,  M,R,  who  was 
Canada^s  wartime  air  minister.  Round 


after  round  of  applause  roared  out  the 
audience's  approval  of  his  and  other 
prominent  speakers'  condemnation  of 
Duplessis'  denial  of  freedom.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Liberties  group  had 
previously  deplored  Duplessis'  meth- 
ods as  '^repugnant  to  anyone  who  sup- 
ports the  democratii^  process"  and 
claimed  that  he  "destroys  the  process  we 
have  elected  him,  to  maintain".  Over  the 
radio  this  liberty-lover  stated:  ^'Incipi- 
ent tyrants  have  usually  begun  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  authority  on  the  most 
outrageous  grounds.  .  .  -  Now  is  the 
time  for  believers  in  freedom  to  speak 
and  act.  Today  it  is  Mr,  Eoncarelli.  To- 
morrow it  may  be  you.  Today  it  is  the 
Jehovah's  witnesses-  Tomorrow  it  may 
be  your  particular  minority  group  "  Les- 
lie Roberts,  writer  and  chairman  of  a 
Democratic  Action  committee,  asked  at 
the  mass  meeting:  "Do  we  turn  the  press 
into  the  jackals  of  a  one^party  dictator- 
ship, change  the  courts  from  halls  of  im- 
partial justice  into  the  tools  of  a  fueh- 
rer f  Previously  he  had  evaluated  the 
premier  as  follows:  "This  situation  is 
nothing  new  for  Mr.  Duplessis.  People 
would  do  well  to  think  back  to  the  Pad- 
lock Law,  to  the  premier's  anti-war 
position  in  1939  which  swept  him  from 
office,  to  his  attempts  to  disunite  the 
country  with  his  constant  autonomy 
cries.  What  has  happened  is  profoundly 
shocking,  but  it  is  certainly  no  -new  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  a  man  who  is  fun- 
damentally a  minor  league  Franco/' 

Witnesses  Refute  the  False  Charges 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Quebec 
have  in  an  amazing,  way  come  forward 
to  chariipion  civil  liberties,  and  to  prove 
that  certainly  not  all  Quebeeers  hold 
hate  for  freedom.  Now  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  Jehovah's  witnesses  oifer 
some  answers  to  the  charges  Quebec  rul- 
ers have  so  recklessly  tossed  about 
through  the  columns  of  the  public  press- 
Some  are  so  absurd  that  they  only  prove 
the  effort  to  create  prejudice  against 
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the  Witnessf^fl^  snch  ais  the  one  that  ap- 
peared  in  the  Frem^li  paper  Le  Petit 
Journal  on  November  24:  '*In  the  Que- 
bec capit^'il  indignation  In  vtjry  great 
against  tlit;  Witnesses,  eincc  it  wan  re- 
vealed I'rLilo-y  evening  that  these  siac- 
tarifs  hM  even  offered  $10  in  c&sh  to 
a  little  lucl  if  he  would  triimp  on  a  ^ni- 

That  pap*^rs  pnlipy  to  print  lies  was 
ftxpo^sorl  ifi  the  tiixiii^  article,  when  It 
cSjtijiuHl  that  the  SVitnoHsea  ^cM  copies 
of  Quebec's  Burning  Jlafe  folder  "at 
fantastic  prk-e^,  varying  from  5e  to  fiOc 
a^^tjunllri^  to  the  interest  nini^i fasted". 
Praeticany  pvnry  houselmld  in  Quel^*^ 
and  all  Caria^la  kno^'^^  the  dititribution 
of  this  foldf^r  \va,H  ffi'<*i  and  to  anyone 
in  r'anada  it  i.s  sliU  frt^e  for  tho  ask- 
iiiK'  tlee'jnbr  Mcrder  slandfrf*<l  the 
AVitnci^set^  n^  oonimprcial  aKC-nts  who 
pmfitGort'd  hy  fctjUiri^^  I3e  painpijicls  for 
SOc.  But  Recorder  PinTitr,  who  repeat^ 
cdly  dt^P^tinr'es  the  VVittiesi^ey  and  al- 
ludes tu  UK'ni  Us  "a  bunch  of  crazy  iiats", 
was  very  loquaciona  on  the  morning  of 
November  It!  in  courl  wlnjn  14  Witness- 
es -w^eru  to  at)p(!ar.  He  had  not  sfipn  the 
folder  that  had  started  circnlatijiR  thtj 
day  before^  and  talked  to  defcDoants' 
crounaol  for  twenty  minnte.q  about  the 
Witnesf^i^-'^^  about  the  nuns  soliciting,  and 
then:  ^'1  iaave  Keen  with  my  o^m  eyes 
where  they  say  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  racJcetv  Mayhe  it  ia  a  racket 
— yea  pay  wlieii  you  ^re  born,  you  pay 
when  you  die,  yon  pay  after  yoii  die,  you 
pay,  Tpay^  P'^y  ^H  the  tiiiKj-^ntaybe  it  is 
a  raekyL.  Buf  they  shouldn't  eny  so!"  As 
for  Jchovah^a  mtnessps,  if  tiieir  work 
"wexe  comtuerci^il  they  vj^juld  choose  a 
plea.aiiijr  ear-tickling  message  that  w^onld 
sell  Th^y  only  deliver  God's  nies;^a]i?e. 

But  \r\  tVie  little  sp^ce  remainin^B;  let  us 
eoncentfate  on  the  main  charges  of  seri- 
ous Linport.  Premier  Duplej^^is,  at  his 
preaa  eonffir^nr^e  on  November  21  wh(in 
he  reveal*?d  his  ordere  for  a  drive  a^'ainst 
the  Witnc^^see,  slioi'^'ily  <'motedi  -'The 
province  of  QuebeCj  jealous  of  its  trsidi- 


tion^T  reputation  and  religion^  bpHfifSj 
ffonW  not  and  wall  not  tolL>ratt^  atiiwam, 
tlie  tttiii  Iji'uther  of  <;oniiiiU!iism>  itor  v^ill 
it  permit  sueh  illegal  publicity  [refer-> 
ring  to  the  Quebec's  Barnhtg  Hate 
fcildt^r]  to  *te  made  here  in  ita  favor." 
In  a  statement  to  the  press  oYi  l)e^?em- 
ber  4,  when  Le  aJinouncfed  hifc  dictator- 
like  action  againtit  "Roncarelli^  I>npV,e,?^i?> 
SUnLni*^"!  up:  "The  CoiumuuistsT  the 
Nazis  as  \;(?11  ns  those  wlio  ar-t?  the  prop- 
agandi&ts  ft^r  Hi^^  Witi-ii-A.M'vs  f>f  -Tp-Vio- 
vah,  hflv<'  b<'<-n  tn'a(o<l  and  will  <'OiUliiut! 
to  Ui  UvatHi  by  iht^  Union  Natlonalc 
govcfTiintMit  as  Iht'v  ih^Aerve  lor  trying 
to  intihi'JUe  tJiejjii^tlves  ujjd  Liu'lr  s«di- 
liouj^  ideas  in  the  province  o"^  Quehf^e." 
In  those  rph>HH<'^  lo  Ibe  pul^litJ  news 
channels  the  ineJJiier  aeeuso!^  tho  Wit- 
nt-i^es  of  hdn^  atheiHtt^,  charges  thfttn 
with  seiiition^  m\(\  by  linking  iu  Coni- 
lnunii^nl  ainl  Naais^^^'i  piirpo^^ely  plants 
and  <?ultivatee:  the  i^hnrge,  thnt  tliey  are 
alsrt  supporter?  of  tli^'se  alii^ii  iSlII^',  So 
we  settle  atlention  on  these  four  charges, 

lime  the  TabteH  Ar^f  Turned! 

CoMMi-xisTS-  The  pruiii^r  reasons 
that  Jehovah>  wixncsfj^^e  are  Commu- 
nists because  \\<^  believes  them  to  be 
atheists,  the  Hwin  brothurs  uf  CoininU' 
msts".  Does  he  believe  the  many  ednca.- 
torp  and  scienti:^ts  who  are  athei&ts  are 
also  Commuiiisl?^?  I^  it  not  true  that 
during  the  pa^t  decade  or  so  the  Hier- 
arrby's  established  policy  is  to  label  as 
Connumdst  anyone  who  opposee  her? 
And  e*;rtainly  Canada  knows  that  th^. 
Catholic  legislators  of  Quehee  left  the 
term  ''Conununisjn'"  ujidefined  in  the 
Padlock  Law  ^.<^  that  it  \k\\^M  be  mis^ 
nsed  to  embrace  this  broad  meaning. 
But  since  the  premier's  smear  that  the 
WitnpsRe:^  arp^  Coii^maiii^is  is  based  on 
bis  charge  that  the.v  are  sitheit^te,  WO  will 
let  the  two  false  charges  fall  together. 

Atheists.  \t  the-  premier  knows  a  Bi- 
ble citation  when  he  s^^e.s  if,  anrl  if  he  has 
ever  examined  any  of  the  litt^raluie  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  he  knows  that  he 


can  hardly  inrji  to  a  page  that  doeg  not 
ha7«  Bible  citations  or  quotations,  Aa 
yoia  note  the  foUowing  comparison,  ob- 
serve that  the  (^notations  are  all  taken 
from  the  Catholic  Douay  Version  Bible 
(not  a  Protestant  Bible  or  Catholic  cate- 
chism or  prayerbook). 

Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  the  Bible 
where  it  ss^ys ;  '*He  spared  not  their  soi^Jb 
from  death"  (Psalm  77 :  50) ;  '*the  living 
know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
know  nothing  more"  (Eeelesiastes^Q :  5)- 
But  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
the  human  soul  ia  immortal  and  lives  on, 
conscious.  She  teaches  the  Serpent's  lie 
to  Eve,  "No,  you  shall  not  die." — Genesis 
Sri- 
Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  the  Bible 
where  it  says:  "The  soul  that  sinneth, 
the  same  shall  die"  (Eaechiel  18 : 4,  20) ; 
''the  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Bomans 
6:  23).  But  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  pTinishment  for  sin  is  either  eternal 
torment  in  a  fiery  hell  or  a  long  period  of 
purging  in  purgatorial  fires,  out  of  which 
the  victim  can  be  ultimately  delivered 
by  the  prayers  of  priest,  for  money  eon- 
gide  ration. 

Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  the  Bible 
where  it  says :  "Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  a  graven  thing"  (Exodus  20:  4) ; 
"fly  from  the  service  of  idols"  (1  Corin- 
thians 10:14);  ''what  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  Qod  with  idols  ?"  (2  Corin- 
thians 6:16)  But  the  Catholic  Church 
revels  in  graven  images,  among  which 
are  graven  crucifixes,  which  items  the 
Bible  never  mentions  as  instruments  of 
worship, 

Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  this  Bible 
testimony  about  Jesus:  ''The  Father  is 
greater  than  I"  (John  14:  28);  "there  is 
one  Godj  and  one  mediator  of  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Timothy 
2;  5).  But  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
the  mysterious  pagan  trinity  doctrine 
that  claims  God  and  Christ  are  the  same ; 
and  the  priest  is  set  up  in  Christ's  stead 
as  man's  mediator  with  God. 
Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  and  obey 
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Jesus'  command,  "Gall  none  yonr  father 
upon  earth;  for  one  is  your  father,  who 
is  in  heaven"  (Matthew  23:9).  But  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  men  must 
call  her  priests  ''Fafher" 

Jehovah's  witnesses  believe  and  teach 
Bible  truthSj  hvi  the  Catholic  Church 
preaches  eontr&ry  doctrine.  Unsuspect- 
ing^  sincere  CathoJi<?s  ^re  pumped  fnU 
of  pagan  doctrine  and  ritual  that  ftr.e 
contrary  to  their  own  Catholic  Bibles; 
Actually,  this  makes  them  and  their 
church  the  atheists;  not  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. And  to  go  along  a  bit  with  Du- 
plessis  in  his  folly  of  reasoning  that 
atheists  are  Communists,- then  it  is  the 
Catholics  and  their  church  that  are  the 
Communists,  because  they  certainly  do 
not  base  their  teachings  on  the  Catholic 
Bible,  How  the  tables  are  turned  1 

N^^TS-  In  Germany  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses were  known  for  years  as  ''Earnest 
Bible  Students".  A  Catholic  priest  of 
Berlin,  writing  in  The  Qerikan  Way  of 
May  29,  1938,  quoted  Hitler  as  gaying: 
^'These  so-called  "^Eamest  Bible  Stu- 
dents' are  trouble-makers;  they  disturb 
the  harmonious  life  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans; I  consider  theni  quacks;  I  do  not 
tolerate  that  the  German  Catholics  be 
besmirched  in  such  a  manner  by  this 
American  'Judge'  Rutherford ;  I  dissolve 
the  'Earnest  Bible  Students'  in  Ger- 
many; their  property  I  dedicate  to  (he 
people's  welfare;  I  will  have  all  their 
literature  confiscated/'  The  priest  added, 
''Bravo!"  More  than  6,000  Witnesses 
were  held  in  Nasi  caneentration  camps; 
many  died  there;  and  many  were  re- 
leased only  when  the  Allies  whipped 
Germany  in  World  War  II,  To  call  them 
Nazis  is  to  lie. 

But  the  Vatican  made  a  concordat 
with  Hitler  in  1933,  and  despite  repeated 
pleas  by  Catholics  the  pope  would  never 
excommunicate  Catholic  Hitler,  The 
pope  blessed  Mussolini's  rape  of  Ethio- 
pia aa  a  glorious  crusade;  he  white- 
washed Butcher  Franco  by  calling  him 
a  "fine  Christian  gentleman**;   Hitler's 
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invasioB  of  Aiisfria  was  TC-^lcomGd  by  k  Christians,  savifig  that  hecauae  tlie 
swastika  flown  from  Cardinal  Innitzcr'i^  ChristianN  advocated  Christ's  kingdom 
calhwdral;  'Tathcr''  Tiao  wii^  'i^ado  TTit-  they  were  a>:ciii>^l^  the  state.  (Acta 
ler'a  puppet  ruler  ill  Caecho?>lovaldii  (the  17:4-8,  Catholic  15ih(e)  Then  there  ivere 
Allien?  aTi>  iiuw  tyying  hiin  af?  a  wnr  orating  sJirk-tonp:ue&,  like  Tertullua,  who 
criminal);  priests  follf>wed  lliHer's  [e-  vst'ijl  before  tlie  iuUti;  aeeutiing  the  Qpos- 
gioTis  into  I^oJand  and  on  into  Ruissia  in  tlo  Paul  fo  he  "a  j^pstiit^nt  iiian,  awd  rais- 
a modern  crusade;  the  pope  landed  Trai-  ing  seditions',  lo  k*  L1j(?  "jiiillior  of  thb 
tor  Petain  as  a  "Onod  Alarsiial";  and  the  sedition":  and  ho  was  j^aid  to  '^profane 
Vatif^jin  re-^ogni^ed  ih\3  Japant^ae  spon-  the  tempi*-",  (Set^  Acts  24:  ^-G,  Catholic 
sored  yrovernnicnt  of  the  Philippines  liilile.)  H<j  Pjuinj4-'r  Diiples^^iy  ib  no  pio- 
wlien  thflt  laT\d  wa^  ovvtt^t»>  Th^^re  iii  n^i*r  wti^n  hi:  oeev;^ert  Iht'  Cl^ristmT^  .Tp- 
ainpip  dofLiiiit'jitury  (evidence  to  support  hovahs  wilnesses  of  beiiig  pests  and 
the^e  facts,  aa  infonnt^d  pfr?*onji  know,  authoring  and  fireulalin;^  t^cditione. 
What  f,mll  for  a  Catt^olic  (Jt>!ilii;iaii  to  A  rnnHusion  for  fht  pri'cedin^  body 
even  hiol  soint^one  elac  might  he  a  Nazi!  of  material  iw  hanUv  rvL|uired.  Indeed, 
SKTiiTTfiNTSTs.  To  dwlt!  Ujis  (^hargo  re-  public  reaction  indw-ates  tliat  the  p^o- 
mains  ill  the  category  of  namr-rnlling.  pk  have  alrea^ly  r<.*arJieil  ri^ht  coiiclij- 
Nohhcr  the  premier  nor  any  one  of  hU  sluns  on  tliL'  failure'  of  Qne!)cc  officinl- 
henclimen  has  backed  tliu  ebiiige  U'ith  a  dom.  How  trne  for  the  religious  hing- 
stiditious  Btatetncntfpom  Qw'^ft^'^'HV /?iin/-  dom  of  t^uGhee  is  ihy  divin^»  deereel 
ing  Hatr..  They  have  babbled  about  ref-  — 'I'hou  art  weijfhed  in  the  balance,  and 
erences  to  Calhoiic  images  la  legislativo  arl  fnnnd  wanting"  (Daniel  5:  ^7,  Cath- 
buildirgs  and  critidmrts  of  niohsters  and  olic  Bible)  Wanting  in  love  for  God  hc- 
delinqneTit  polik'o  and  court  officials.  But  caufic  Quebec  rulers  do  not  rc^pe^^t  or 
no  inttlli>;ynt  person  considers  that  se<^li-  foilow  the  ri^bieous  principles  of  His 
tion.  Since  Qnebpi?  mlers  do  not  cite  "Word,  the  Bible.  Wanting  in  iovc  for 
hacking  for  tJie  charge,  suffice  it  to  say  Christ  becaus**  Quebec  rnlcrs  hound  and 
herij  tliat  the  accusation  is  an  ancient  persecute  llis  followers.  WaiitJjiK  in  love 
one  against  God's  servants.  VVhyn  the  for  freedom  because  Quebec  rulera  tram- 
Jews  were  God's  cho^aen  and  faithful  na-  pie  nnderfoot  a  nainority  that  disagrees 
tion,  enemies  hurled  that  charge  against  with  them.  ''VVhertf  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
thpm.  (See  1  Esdras  4:12,15,19,  Cath-  is,  there  is  liberty'';  but  that  is  not  in 
olic  Bibit.)  The  evil  ^eribcs  and  Phari-  Quehw^  officiRMoTfi>  d^^pite  the  presence 
see  priesta  had  a  religions  ax  to  grind  of  urucifises.  {2  Corinthians  3: 17,  Cath- 
against  Jesus,  and  to  griud  it  they  olic  Bible)  Quebec  ruler.^,  the  eyes  of 
truiiip^-d  up  a  charge  of  sedition  against  Canada  w^re  npoD  ^ou,  but  by  now  thwy 
Him  and  pressured  it  throogh  on  per-  have  turned  away  in  disgust.  You  have 
jnred  testimony.  At  the  insistent  uproar  failed  your  people, 
of  a  religious  mob  goaded  on  by  the  Readers,  what  do  you  thiEk?  Why  not 
priests  Jfisus  was  murdered  as  one  write  to  the  Prime  Mini&st^r  of  Canada, 
puilty  of  ''perverting  oui  nation",  (See  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  aud  ask  Iiiia  to  in- 
Matthcw  2G:  59,60;  l.iike  23: 1-24,  Cath^  vestigate  the  action  of  Mr,  Duplessia  in 
olic  Bible.)  Years  later  religious  rabble-  denying  Cnnadian  citizens  their  libertyT 
rous«rs  were  still  busy  stirring  up  the  Shall  not  Canada  aUu  have  the  Four 
populace  against  the  apostlos  and  early  Freedoms? 

'^WJiy  do  thff  nations  rage,  and  the  peoples  ttti>diUAtA  h  r-ain  Ifeinjf  Th^  kings  of  tft* 
earth  set  thavteelv^ff,  artd  the  rtdfra  lahe  rounsrl  togtthcr^  aguitiH  JfhQpuhy  atid  against 

hia  apointed." — Paalm  2:1,2,  Am.  Stan.   Ver. 
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MHHiiniilU HIUItuiHi  Hiiiiliiliiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiii Ill Himiiiiii imininiiuiiu HII 

From  tlu  tlm«  nrtn  mminiiiileatod  thi^usk  ths  Umlted  vocalnlaiiH^  of  bcatlnv 
toB-tomo  aad  spinklJnr  iwok*  ti^sU*  mvflrreu  tn  UDiiniiiiicfttiiLS  mciiuseB 
MTOM  vtat  diituuu  bu  coitcwtud   mUL   Hodem  Droffreu  !■  bKatb-lAkiiiv. 

muim H J in iiiimiiiiLiiiiiiuiiiu uin i u ui  iiiui 

THE  Great  Creator  of  speecli  first 
spoke  to  '*his  only  begotten  Son'', 
the  Word,  unnumbered  centuries  before 
man.  Adam,  tbe  first  man,  was  taught 
or  endowed  with  speech  and  it  i&  re- 
corded that  he  conversed  with  his  Maker 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Hence  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  guesses  of 
science  that  communication  between  men 
began  with  grunts,  gestures,  pictures, 
and,  after  centuries,  came  words.  Nor 
will  the  development  of  writing  and  print- 
ing be  considered  herein,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  transmission  of  information- 
Just  how  slow  was  the  development . 
of  fast  conminnication,  and  just  what  a 


of  Jericho.   (Joshua  6:5) 

Visual  signals,  light  reflec- 
tions from  his  spear,  and 
columns  of  smoke,  commu-^ 
nicated  messages  in  his  vic- 
tory Qver  the  city  of  Ai. 
(Joshua  8:18-21)  Primi- 
tive peoples,  such  as  the 
Americaii  Indians,  spelled, 
out  communications  with 
puffs  of  smoke  atid  flashed 
messages  with  mirrors.- TJse  of  the  helio- 
graph was  also  known  to  theEomans, 

The  progress  and  success  of  military 
operations  came  to  be  gauged  by  the 
comparative  efficiency  in  the  opposing 
army's  communications,  Persian  King 
Xerxes,  or  Ahasuerus  of  Bible  note, 
stepped  up  invasion  speed  by  the  use  of 
relay  runners;  while  Ghengis  Khan,  to 
skip  ahead  some  sixteen  centuries,  em- 
ployed the  carrier  pigeon  to  communi- 
cate between  his  Oriental  capital  and  in- 
vasion headquarters  in  ravaged  Europe 
(twelfth  century), 

As  a  "signal  by  night,  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth   centujry   beacon   tires    blazed 


setback  the  interchange  of  knowledge    to  warn  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 


received  during  the  Dark  Ages  of  reli- 
gious domination,  is  inanifest  from  the 
fact  that  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  fastest  known  methods  of  com- 
munication were  the  horse  and  the  saiL 
However,  earlier  beginnings  of  our  pres- 
ent lightning-fast  communications  were 
recorded  long  before.  Beaters  upon  the 
tom-tom  drum  anciently  called  the  hosts 
to  assemble,  warned  of  encroaching  dan- 
ger. In  the  days  of  the  faithful  Joshua, 
more  than  fourteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  the  Bible  states  that  *^a  long  blast 
with  the  rani's  horn"  presaged  the  fall 


Armada,  Signal  flags,  lights  and  cannons 
have  been  employed  for  many  centuries 
in  a  manner  similar  to  their  use  today 
in  naval  flags,  liglithous,es,  railway 
hghts,  weather  bureau  warnings,  beacons 
and  traffic  lights.  A  familiar  figure  in 
harbors  used  by  the  United  States  navy 
is  the  sailor  semaphoring  from  the 
bridge-  Ships  that  pass  at  sea  have  long 
used  an  international  system  of  signal 
flags  to  exchange  messages  in  an  inter- 
national code  that  is  known  to  vessels 
of  all  nations. 
Turning  now  to  postal  communications, 
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there  opens  one  of  the  most  romantic, 
as  well  ae  liistorleally  important,  chap- 
ters in  Amftrif^ari  Instory.  Tins  chapter 
officially  opens  with  the  quaint  law 
passed  in  Ifivli)  by  thft  (Ic^nftrftl  Court  of 
Massachusetts^  tliat  all  mail  going  to 
and  from  Europe  was  "dircetod  or  taken 
to  Tiii^hard  Fflirhflnks'  Tavern'.  T\  in- 
clude*?  luiiii  i':drv'm^ti  Ly  two-wheel  earla, 
whoyc  wheels  were  set^tions  bodily  sawed 
from  round  tree  trunks}  its  hazardous 
transportation  hy  the  emigrant  traini? 
in  the  famous  (iover^^d  wagon  or  ^'prairie 
schooner";  Ihi?  sia^ij  uoauh ;  aud  the  last 
romantic  event  in  man-and-horsc  por- 
tag<^j  tlie  "pony  express". 

The  story  of  the  pony  wxpretis  eap- 
turefl  the  imaginntinn,  Altho;igh  it  had 
only  a  hrief  existence  ^of  IG  months 
(1800  ai)  the  pony  <}xprc3s  had  much  to 
do  with  holding  Cftlifornia  and  most  of 
Um  wes^t  to  Lh»  Uriioih  It»  ui^tifuliie^iu, 
and  hence  its  op^ration^  ended  when 
Tildward  Creig-hton  completed  the  tele- 
graph to  San  Francisco,  October  24, 
1861.  Some  of  the  featn  of  this  courier 
relay  are  well-nijih  inspiring.  HistoricaJ- 
ly,  its  chief  importance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  cut  the  twentv-day  tinie  of  the 
ButteriigLd  crossing  from  Missouri  to 
Eoutliern  California  to  le&a  than  ten 
days.  And  it  was  so  reliable  that  only 
one  mail  was  lost  during  its  operation. 
One  rider  was  lost,  but  his  horfte  faith- 
fully b-Tou^ht  In  the  mail! 

Pictures  that  show  the  express  riders 
with  heavy  carbines  are  incorrect,  as  the 
couriers  carried  a  light  equipage  of  only 
13  pounds,  and  only  side  arms,  with  in- 
struetions  to  outrun  enemies  rather  than 
figliL  That  they  were  so  snceessf nl' in 
crossing    the.  I,9fi6   milea    of   deaolatft 


plains^  rocky  mountains,  alkali  deserts, 
»nd  high  sierraK  between  St,  Joseph  on 
the  Miasiasippi  and  Sacroniento,  Calif.» 
lay  in  two  facts:  relay  stations  with 
fresh  riders  and  horses  wer(*  provided 
*verv  10  or  1&  miles,  and  ita  operator, 
Uie  Cejitml  Overland  and  Tike's  Teak 
Espress  Company,  provided  the  very 
iinest  horses^  as  well  as  some  pofiiea, 
whence  the  name,  Episude^  of  stamina 
and  endurance  were  numerous.  Once 
wlien  no  other  riders  were  availahle»  JiTTl 
lloore  rode  continuously  a  total  dialjince 
of  2y(J  niile.'H  in  14  hniirrt  4fi  minuteb;  an 
ttvtrage  of  19  inilea  per  hourl 

TJie  puet^ing  of  the  pony  expreSK,  in 
the  fall  of  1!^<J1^  ended  an  epot'h  of 
American  history,  which  included  the 
"Mormon  sMtlenient  of  '47,  the  i^old  rueh 
of  '49,  the  sjmniiing  of  the  continent  bj 
tclcgrapht  and  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Meanwhile  the  telegraph  tiail  been  de- 
veloped for  about  .seventeen  yeai"fi  tsince 
iU  iiiv*jn(iun,  iu  1844,  by  Samuel  Morse. 
The  simplo  principle  behind  its  invention 
is  interesting  as  the  forcninnf^r  of  botli 
Ihe  twlepliijne  and  the  radio.  Th^  use  of 
an  electromagnet,  which  became  niag- 
iielixed  only  when  a  current  ivas  pa.sstid 
around  it,  had  been  known  pri^viujisly. 
By  making  and  hreaking  this  circuit  by 
means  of  a  j-niall  finger  lever  called  a  key 
this  magnet^  when  "placed  many  miles 
from  the  key,  could  be  nia'le  to  succes- 
sively euntatt  and  release  another  sim- 
ilar key  called  a  receiver,  cauEing  a  diek- 
inK  noise.  By  making  long  and  short 
cHcks,  a  message  could  l>e  sent  in  the 
code,  which  hears  ita  inventor's  name, 
Mor;^e, 

It  was  while  experimenting  with  a  de- 
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vice  to  transmit  simultaneously  sis  mes- 
sageB  over  the  same  line,  by  using  metal 
senders  of  different  pitch,  that  a  phonet- 
ic instructor,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
discovered  the  key  to  transmitting  elec- 
trically a  voice  instead  of  a  noise. 
(June  1875)  To  understand  the  i>rineiple 
look  at  your  telephone.  Behind  the 
mouthpiece  is  a  metal  diaphragm,  which 
vibrates  when  you  speak.  When  you  lift 
the  recdver  your  line  is  connected.  The 
vibration  as  you  speak  affects  or,  alter- 
nately compresses  and  expands  the  car- 
bon particles  in  contacting  box.  The 
change  in  the  current  caused  by  the 
change  in  the  density  of  the  carbon  par- 
ticles is  in  turn  translated  hack  into 
vibrations  by  the  alternate  str^gthen- 
ing  and  weakening  of  an  electromagnetic 
pml  on  a  receiver  diaphragm,  and  thus 
your  words  are  reproduced. 

Thereafter  the"  Bell  Telephone  and 
"Western  Union  grew  up  together.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  latter  re- 
fused to  purchase  the  telephone  for 
$100,000  in  1877,  but  would  have  gladly 
given  twenty-five  million  for  it  two  years 
latter. 

Just  as  telegraphy  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  telephone,  radiotelegraphy^  dots 
and  dashes,  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
phases  of  modern  radio,  Thue  there  has 
been  considerable  overlapping  in  their 
development  by  Western  Union,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,^ 

It  was  back  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury that  Guglielmo  Marconi  sought  a 
means  of  communicating  with  ships  at 
sea  and  attempted  to  interest  English 
shippers  by  demonstrations  of  his  an- 
tenna and  sharker  wireless  transmission 
in  th^  English  channel.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  sinking  of  the  SS  Republic,  in 
1909,  and  that  of  the  SS  Titanic,  in  1912, 
that  Uie- usefulness  of  the  wireless  was 
recognized.  After  Worid  Wsr  J,  com- 
munication advanced  again.  Alongside 
the  wireless  key  appeared  the  micro- 
phone, through  which  the  man  could  talk 
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and  sing.  The  crystal  detector  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  vacuum  or  electron 
tube--Use  of  the  long  wave  Marconi  sys- 
tem was  gradually  replaced  by  the  high- 
er frequency  ( or  greater  number  of 
alternations  in  the  direction  of  fiie  cur- 
rent per  second)  short  wave,  hajnessed 
to  circle  the  globe. 

The  latest  in  complete  communication, 
namely  television,  has  yet  to  be  per- 
fected. While  the  EGA  log  of  develop- 
ments shows  that  television  on  a  6'  x  8' 
screeii  was  shown  at  RKO  Proctor's 
mh  St  Theater,  New  York,  it  ^^as  1941 
before  the  first  commercial  television 
station,  WBBT,  was  put  in  operation. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
television  are  discussed  in '  connefction 
with  the  coaxial  cables  developed  by  the 
telephone  company. 

The  diversity  of  modern  types  of  com- 
municatJon  is  truly  enormous-  Further- 
more, the  study  of  radio  has  led' to  the 
study  of  electronics,  radiothermy  (the 
application  of  heat  generated  by  high- 
frequency  radio  waves) ,  radar  and 
microwaves  (waves  of  ultra-high  fre- 
quency), and  to  the  development  of  the 
electron  microscope,  which  magnifies  up 
to  100,000  diameters;  the  magicote  lens 
coating  for  eliminating  reflection  from 
eye  glasses;  and  the  electron  multiplier 
tube  designed  to  convert  a  feeble  light 
impulse  (such  as  that  from  a  star)  into 
electricity  and  multiply  its  strength. 

llae  telephone  company  is  aiding  in 
this  research.  In  1937  there  were  19  mil- 
lion phones  in  the  United  States,  half 
of  G.II  those  in  the  world.  Aiready  the 
'Virephoto",  or  picture  by  wire,  was  be- 
ing transmitted.  In  making  this  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  on  a  revolving  roller 
and,  as  a  tiny  light  passes  over  the  print, 
the  dark  and  light  areas  are  translated 
into  electric  impulses  flashing  over  spe- 
cial wires  of  the  telephone  system,  At 
the  receiving  end  the  impuises  arB 
turned  back  into  light,  exposing  a  nega- 
tive on  another  revolving  roller.  When 
developed  it  provides  a  duplicate  of  the 
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^^rigiiial  photograph.   The   teletype  is  a  up<jraUii:,  who  respontis  with   th^  ciiatomary 

devplopiTiRnt  of  thfi  tdfiphone,  nsed  by  ^"Number,  please!'* 

newspapers  and   police.   The  commtitii-  After  the  number  is  givea  the  automobil© 

cations  arc  t^^jcd  on  keyless  typewriters  occupant  hwhUs  the  cuuipfetiou  of  the  call 

by  "ghost  fing^rs'^iiat  do  not  err.  in  the  usual  manner.  The  operator  ean  be 

*Tli«  war  gjive  further  iiiiptjtus  to  coui-  heard  dialing.  Tf  the  spei^ial  firciiit  ustd  for 

munication.  Eadio  was  employed  for  the  the  sen-ice  is  idle  the  ctill  ^'j^.^i  through  im- 

development  of  radar,  whieh  i^  really  a  mediately,  provided  tlic  number  ealLcd  is  not 

dirt^ction  linder  for  enemy  ve?^f^els,  and  "hmy". 

<^ven    for    prnjei^filt^^^     likt^    1lie    ro<^kot  A    buttan    on    the    handle    of    ttt    luubJle 

hombsj  tlie  principle  Ijeing  that  of  a  ray  phon*  unit  is  pressed  to  talk  and  rclciiscd  to 

that  f^rrikoe  the  object  sought,  SUOh  as  listen.  Both  p^^ryona  uamiot  spuak  at  Guc^,  M 

thi*  moon,  and  rfifl-^c^t?-  or  boun<i<?a  hack  over  an  ordinary  phone  line,  because  uf  the 

to  thft  sender.  Kadio  ih  used  tu  diiect  type  of  rlmnurl  jmd  f^^jnipment  provided  nnd 

robot  or  pilotlc^s  plant^s^  to  o<^uip  tor-  (bu  nwd  for  making  Ihe  dtvJcc  as  shnple  as 

pedoes    wil.b    target    lindrr^.    Coinplfl*'  possible. 

itidio  lelepboiiey  weco  plaeod  on  liiV  From  a  laml-wiiv  phone  in  a  vphii-le  the 
rufts  and  alwo  on  lifehonts,  with  gtf'nera-  process  is  merely  reverst^d  ajnl  Ihc  fitlltf  re- 
tors  that  could  bt^  operated  by  hand.  The  quest**  "long  distance,  mobile  service".  Mobile 
failluUK  "\valld<j-tulki<j"j  tho  portublv  nunlber*  are  to  l)e  provided  in  n  rt]a<-inl  hnak. 
voice  roinmnniration  system  for  war  RCA  also  cluJiiis  <:redil  IVir  pioneering 
li*:fldoperiiU«»ns,  was  inviiluuble.  TheiiJt^.  the  way  to  television.  The  cloho  aeeo- 
bile  highway  teiophone  system  for  Irav-  ciation  with  radio  and  the  telephone  ia 
eling  automobiles^  no^v  being  put  into  seen  in'the  use  of  tin;  e^>axialeabl^^  which 
effuct,  uses  t^imilar  oquipincnt.  is  rapal)lt*nf  carrying  4J^0  telephone  mes- 

InterestiTig  information  marking  the  ija^es  simultaneously  and  also  televiaion 

progress  in  the  last-mentioned  mode  uf  gignale,  whieh  require  u  hand,  widUi  or 

communication   appeared    in   the    New  rangeof  frequ-^nripp  of  ftt  l(^agt4i  niego- 

York  T'r'wp.T  of  Voveniher  20,  (J)46:  ^.-vd^^J:   (4i  million  cycles  or  changes  in 

Cruising  about  the  city,  newspapermen  and  direction  of  eurrcnt  per  second), 

others  in  Tadio-«quipi>ed  automobiles  had  no  The   human   nervous   system    retnaina 

trouble  making  lo<*-al  phone  calls.  If  the  tde-  the  finest  form  of  coiiuiiunieatiou.la  a 

phone   company  haii   pRrmittt'd,   they   might  manner  not  ejiplainahle  by  seicnec  it  DOt 

jmi  as  easily  havi^  lalkyd  wilh  Canada  or  oiily    tiansnolt*;   the   sounds   nnd    sights 

England,  but  aleo  the  eensee  of  toueh,  suieJl  and 

A    sial:sf^rihpr    mt^r-rly    lifts    a    Kr*^n:^h-typ*i  taste.  Let   this  aieeomplishcd   fact   CaUSe 

pLoue  from  a  cradit?  beiitath  thi?  automobile  the    learned    scientists    to    render    their 

instrument  panel,    prcs.sca   the    talk  butlon,  true  homage  not  to  men  but  to  Jehovah, 

then  relea-ses  it  and  awaits  the  answer  of  the  the   Creator  of  communications. 


A  Dmd  Eird'.'i  Cry 

C  Ih^  great  auk,  aUo  oalled  the  garefovi,  was  a  bird  about  ihe  *^f?e  <if  h.  griosf  and 
looked  like  a  pcngmn.  At  one  time  it  bvcd  sonth  of  the  Aretie  oirole  alo-na;  the  Atlantic 
fnHht,  priui-'ipHily  wrouiid  New fotunUuud,  tlioiigli  fi>ssjl  remauis  show  that  it  migrated 
&s  far  south  an  Florida.   It  did  not  become  eiliael  until  tfao  Dmetedatk  efiiiiiry,  wLeu 

colltetofs  uf  tauseum  ^pt*im*ii3  and  antiquM  killed  off  the  last  of  them,  sellmff  theu^ 
skin*  ss  ^hlgh  s.i  S650  each  and  iheir  eg^  for  $2^0.  Tlie  IH  niiiiuiteil  hpfdniciifl 
ni>w  found  in  the  muacuma  of  the  ivgrid  ^iltnlly  ery  out  sgainat  mm'fi  ruthless  destntc- 

l.liiii    nP    (l|f   rtllk, 
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USUALLY  bats  are  thought  of 
as  miserable,  repugnant  and 
hateful  things.^  Down  through 
the  centuries  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitions and  legends  have  accu- 
mulated about  these  mysterious 
*'night  riders''.  It  would  there- 
fore be  well  to  brush  away  some 
of  these  age-old  misconceptions, 
especially  since  the  commonly 
known  bats  are  really  some  of  man's  best 
friends.  Moreover,  for  millenniums  the 
little  bat  has  used  scientific  principles 
only  recently  appreciated  by  man. 

The  900  species  of  bats  ma^  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups :  the  tropical  bats, 
like  the  "vampires"  and  *'flying  foxes", 
and  their  temperate-climate  cousins. 
Vampires  found  in  the  American  tropics 
are  probably  responsible  for  many  of 
the  weird  tales  that  are  told  about  bats 
in  general.  It  is  true  that  vampires  pierce 
the  skin  and  lap  the  blood  that  flows 
therefrom  without  awaking  their  vic- 
tim, bpt  they  are  the  only  bats  that  are 
blood-drinkers.  The  flying  foxes  found 
in  Australia,  India  and  the  Malay  States, 
the  largest  having  bodies  as  big  as  squir- 
rels and  a  wingspread  of  five  feet,  are 
aU  fruit-eaters. 

The  other  group  of  bats  is  made  up  of 
some  200  species  distributed  over  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Nortii  America.  The  35 
different  species  of  the  United.  States 
are  subdivided  into  "cave  bats",  like  the 
big  and  the  little  brown  bats,  and  "tree 
bats",  known  as  red  bats,  hoary  bats  and 
silver-hair  bats.  A  yellowish  bat  called 
'Tiig  ears"  is  found  in  the. lower  Missis- 
sippi valley.  (Speaking  of  bat  colors, 
there  are  two  in  South  America  that  are 
white,  and  the  Blainville  bat  is  of  a 
bright  orange  color.)  The  common  cave 
bats  and  tree  bats  are  perfectly  harm- 
less. They  live  only  on  insects  such  as 
moths,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  that 
are  enemies  of  man.  These  bats  should  be 
protected  and  treated  as  friends. 

Seme  think  that  bats  are  carriers  of 
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bedbugs  and  dis- 
ease, A  little 
parasitic  bug  is 
sometimes  found 
on  bats,  but  those 
who  have  han- 
dled thousands 

of  them  say  that  these  bugs  will  not  at- 
tack man.  And  the  superstition  about 
bats'  getting  into  the  hair  of  women  is 
also  false.  They  are  too  clever  to  become 
entangled  like  that. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  speak  of  bats  as 
birds.  Bats  have  fur;  their  teeth  are 
well  developed;  their  young  are  born 
alive;  their  babies  are  nursed  at  the 
breast;  and  their  wing  structure  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  birds.  The 
bat's  wing  has  a  bone  structure  similar 
to  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  man,  with  the 
finger  bones  greatly  elongated  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  very  thin  membrane  of  leath- 
ery skin  giving  a  webbed  effect.  These 
characteristics  make  the  bat  a  mammal, 
like  man. 

The  bat  has  tJie  high  honor  of  being 
the  only  mammal  that  can  fly.  The  so- 
called  ''flying  squirrel"  has  no  power  to 
lift  itself  in  flight ;  it  can  only  glide.  Bats, 
though  mammals,  outstrip  the  birds  as 
derialistg  in  many  ways.  They  may  give 
the  appearance  of  faltering  haphazard- 
ly in  their  flight,  but  this  is  because  they 
are  darting  after  moths  and  inseets.on 
the  wing.  Few  birds  can  compete  with 
bats  in  zooming^  banking,  diving  and 
zigzagging  on  the  wing-  Yet  when  neces- 
sary the  bat  can  fly  to  a  fixed  destina- 
tion as  straight  as  a  bee, 
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Most  birds  and  insects  that  can  fly  can 
also  walk,  but  the  bat  is  practically  help- 
less when  it  comes  to  getting  around 
otherwise  than  by  flying.  High-speed  pho- 
tography has  revealed  other  interesting 
things  about  the  bat  as  an  aerialist  In- 
stead of  fluttering  its  A\^ings  like  a  bird 
the  bat  makes  a  stroke  like  a  swimmer, 
about  fifteen  of  them  per  second,  and 
travels  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Neither  can  the  bat  soar  like  the  birds. 

Hibernation  and  Migration 

Another  misunderstanding  is  that  cave 

bats  live  only 
in  caves.  Dur- 
ing the  summer 
they  come  out 
and  live  in  old 


barns,  attics 

and    i-n    the 

woods.  Then 

when     cold 

weather  sets  in 

they  return  to 

their   caves, 

pack  together 

closely,  and  hang  themselves  up 

head   downward   for   the  winter. 

This  hibernation  phenomenon  is  still 
a  mystery  to  biologists.  Close  examina- 
tion shows  that  it  is  not  really  a  sleep, 
but  rather  a  torpid  condition  -wherein 
the  beating  of  the  heart  can  scarcely  be 
detected,  breathing  practically  ceases, 
circulation  almost  stops  and  body  tem- 
perature falls  to  within  a  degree  or  two 
of  freezing.  In  such  a  condition  it  takes 
an  expert  to  tell  a  hibernating  bat  from 
a  dead  one,  for  even  if  frozen  to  death 
their  grip  is  so  strong  they  hang  on  the 
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'wall  all  winter-  Metabolism,  the  prdceas 
of  bnrnij^g  fat  in  the  tissues  to  produce 
energy,  practically  stops.  But  even  then 
bats  los^  half  their  weight  during  the 
^nter,  for  they  get  nothing  to  eatn 

Here  is  another  queer  thing  about  this 
hibernation  process.  If  the  'bats  are  han- 
dled a  little,  or  disturbed  by  loud  talking, 
they  soon  come  to  life,  with  their  tem- 
perature*  respiration  and  eirculatioii  all 
returning  to  normal  rates.  Or  if  left 
alone  they  doze  off  again,  becoming  stiff 
and  to  outward  appearances  lifeless, 
with  no  harm  done. 

Unlike  these  cave  bats,  tree  bate  of 
the  New  England  states  would  never 
think  of  putting  up  for  the  winter  in  a 
dank,  blackish  cave  or  an  old  abandoned 
mine-  They  fly  south  for  the  winter,  per- 
haps  to  the  Bermuda  islands,  with  the 
aristocrats. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  that  they  go 
to  Bermuda,  for  that  would  necessitate 
a  nonstop  600-mile  flight  over  briny 
ocean,  a  feat  that  seems  almost  incred- 
ible for  these  little  creatures  to  perform. 
And  yet,  every  autumn  great  numbers 
of  tree  bats  suddenly  appear  in  the  Ber- 
mudas to  take  up  winter  quarters.  It 
has  also  been 
reported    that 


these  tree  Toatj^ 
have  alighted 
on  ships  200 
nules  at  sea  on  the  way  to  the  Islands. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Donald  R.  GrifEn, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  his  col- 
leagues, vJho  like  to  call  themselves  the 
"master  bat  banders",  some  13,000  tiny 
aluminum  bands,  weighing  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  an  omice,  have  been  placed 
on  the  legs  of  bats.  Such  tagging  has 
shown  that  bats  travel  overland  from 
lOO  to  500  miles.  Bats  also  have  a  great 
sense  of  direction  or  *Oioming  instinct" 
which  characterizes  migratory  birds- 
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Bats  "breed  in  spring  and  fall,  and  even 
in  the  wintertime,  bat  the  strange  thing 
about  those  that  hreed  in  the  fall  and 
winter  is.that  they  do  not  hear  young  un- 
til the  following  gpring.  The  sperm  re- 
mains dormant  in  the  females  and  does 
not  fertilize  their  eggs  until  the  return 
of  the  warm  weather. 

The  first  to  leave  the  caves  are  the 
female  bats,  which  group  together,  a 
hundred  or  so,  and  set  up  a  "maternity 
ward"  in  the  rafters  of  an  old  house  or 
bam.  And  bat  babies  are  really  big !  At 
birth  they  weigh  one-fifth  to  one-fonrth 
the  weight  of  their  mothers,  and  are 
practically  grown  in  a  month's  time. 

When  hunting  time  comes,  in  the 
evening  the  youngsters  cling  tightly  to 
the  fur  around  their  mother's  neck  and 
away  they  go  on  a  thrilling  ride  that 
beats  any  roller  coaster  human  children 
ever  ride  on.  There  is  one  instance 
where  a  bat  carried  four  young  ones, 
totaling  up  to  more  than  her  own  weight, 
and  yet  she  was  able  to  dart  and  dash 
after  fleet-winged  insects, 

''Echolocation" 

From  the  superlative  expression  *'aa 
blind  as  a  bat",  one  would  think  that 
these  creatures  were  as  blind  as  the 
present  leaders  of  the  people  who  "have 
eyes,  and  see  not"  (Jeremiah  5:. 21)  But 
not  so.  Though  their  eyes  are  small  and 
surrounded  with  fur,  bats  have  fairly 
normal  sight.  However,  their  eyes  do 
them  little  good,  since  they  are  mainly 
nocturnal  creatures,  sleeping  during  the 
daylight  For  centuries  scientists  have 
been  stumped  over  the  fact  that  bats  can 
fly  through  pitch-black  oaves  or  dense 
forests  during  the  night  at  full  speed, 
never  touching  so  much  as  a  twig,  Lazaor 
Spallanzani,  the  Italian  scientist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  observed  that  if  the 
bat's  eyes  were  covered  or  blinded  he 
still  had  no  difficulty  in  Sight.  But  if  his 
ears  were  covered,  the  Swiss  scientist 
Louis  Jurine  learned,  the  bat  could  not 
avoid  running  into  obstacles, 
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Not  until  two  scientists  working  at 
Harvard  University,  Dr:  Robert  Galam- 
bos  and  Donald  Griffin,  made  their  dis- 
coveries a  short  time  ago,  with  the  aid 
of  modern  deetronic  tools,  was  this 
marveious  bat  mystery  solved.  Blind- 
folded  bats  flew  as  well  as  those  that 
could  see- .  But  when  their  ears  were 
plugged  they  blundered,  or  if  their 
mouths  were  taped  shut  they  had  colli- 
sions- Apparently,  to  detect  objects  in 
their  path  they  had  to  hear  something, 
and,  since  they  also  needed  to  open  their 
mouths,  the  sounds  that  g-nided  them 
must  come  from  the  bats  themselves. 
By  means  of  the  cathode-ray  tube  the 
scientists  at  Harvard  learned  that  the 
bat  has  a  shrill  cry  with  a  frequency  of 
50,000  cycles  per  second,  more  than  30,- 
000  higher  than  man  is  able  to  hear!  In 
sending  out  this  cry  and  then  receiving 
back  its  echo  from  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects'the  hat  can  locate  exactly  how  far 
away  obstacles  are-  These  signals  are 
normally  sent  at  the  rate  of  30  per  sec- 
ond, but  when  echoes  quickly  bounce 
back  warning  of  very  near  objects  the 
rate  is  speeded  up  to  50  per  second.  So 
sensitive  is  this  "echolocation"  device, 
this  sending  and  receiving  mechanism, 
that  bats  are  abZe  to  avoid  strands  of 
wire  and  to  safely  pass  through  openings 
with  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  clearance. 

Yes,  Jehovah  God  has  always  known 
of  radar,  and  when  He  created  the  bat 
He  endowed  him  with  this  principle  of 
detection  that  has  taken  man  nearly 
6,000  years  to  learn  about.  But  still  there 
is  an  unsolyed  mystery.  Every  year  bats 
return  to  the  same  cave  in  which  they 
hibernated  the  previous  years*  Flying 
only  at  night  from  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  how.  are  hats,  with 
all  of  their  ''radar''  equipment,  able  to 
locate  the  cave's  half-buried  entrance  on 
some  desolate  hillside  in  the  dead  of 
night?  Will  it  take  scientists,  who  know 
not  God,  6,000  years  more  to  find  this 
answer?  Truly,  the  feats  prove  very 
baffling  to  the  biologists  1 
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Inflation  as  a  Form  of  Taxation 


THE  Scriptures  say  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun;  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  inflation.  The  worthless 
currency,  again  devaluated  in  a  dozen 
countries,  so  testifies-  In  former  Axis 
countries  it  is  now  so  low  in  value  that 
it  is  practically  repudiated;  while  in 
China  the  deba<fle  of  infiation  is  dubbed 
''ShanghaiIation'\  Around  us  is  to  be 
seen  the  ruin  brought  about  by  uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

To  Germany  inflation  is  certainly  not 
new,  not  even  to  this  generation.  Ger- 
many struck  tlio  wkids  of  runaway  infla- 
tion in  1923,  vvlien  lier  total  currency 
is^ue  of  marks  was  7+,n54,8()3  billion 
(that  IK  9  nouj^lits  omitted)  which  liad 
a  total  value  of  only  722  million  gold 
marks,  Tliis  meant  that  the  gold  mark 
was  wortli  more  than  a  hundred  million 
paper  marks. 

This  country  also  suffered  an  infla- 
tion after  the  first  world  war,  and  while 
stability  was  ragained  it  was  not  with- 
out several  headaches  in  the  form  of  de- 
pressions. In  fact,  inflation  has  a  case 
history  somewhat  similar  to  alcoholic 
indulgence:  mildly  pleasant  sensations, 
exuberant  ecstasy,  to  be  followed  hy  the 
most  calamitous  despondency  when  the 
excitement  of  increased  prices  and  sales 
has  finally  given  way  to  a  distrust  of  a 
currency  so  rapidly  deflating  in  value. 
This  ^flight  from  curren<^y^  may  thence 
go  to  the  extreme  reaction  of  repudiat- 
ing the  money  altogether. 

Most  Americans  have  witnessed  this 
cycle  in  other  countries.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  happen  here.  But  the  top  has 
not  been  reached  in  price  ris^s,  warns 
John  R,  Steelman.  Another  advises:  "In 
the  long  run  inflation  is  a  lot  more  dan- 
gerous, and  a  great  deal  more  painful 
than  taxes." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  formula  among 
economists  that  inflation  is  a  form  of 
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taxation,  but  the  people  do  not  generally 
understand  this,  nor  do  they  know  how 
or  why  the  inflation  method  is  used  to 
give  the  government  great  spending 
power  The  government  in  war^  especial- 
ly, needs  great  spending  power  because 
it  requires  great  consumer  power,  that 
is,  it  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of 
goods  and  services.  Our  present  defla- 
tion was  begun,  according  to  Professor 
Frank  A.  Fetter,  Frineeton,  hy  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  in  193:^-34,  that 
is,  the  required  gold  content  of  the  dol- 
lar was  decreased.  For  the  past  twelve 
y('ars  the  currency  has  been  increased 
by  sale  of  gov^'rnnicnt  bonds  to  banks^ 
upon  whic'li  holding  of  bonds  accredited 
banks  nmy  iissue  cur;*ency.  Thus  4)ur  out- 
standing monev  throuf^hout  the  country, 
which  was  less  tiian  $(>.00(),00(),000  in 
1933,  increased  to  $2f),llOt»,U(tO,000  by 
1945,  In  the  same  period  the  per  (capita 
circulation  had  risen  from  $42  to  $210; 
bank  cheeking  accounts,  from  15  to  106 
billion. 

Just  how  this  inflation  consists  of  tax- 
ation is  seen  wh^n  it  is  put  this  way: 
without  the  collection  of  taxes^  and  by 
increasing  the  total  amount  of  money, 
the  buying  power  of  money  decreases  to 
a  fraction  of  what  it  was.  According  to 
Steelman,  the  dollar  is  Avortli  only  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1941^  while 
the  1941  dollar  was  worth  much  less  than 
the  1930  dollar.  This  decrease  is  not  the 
result  of  the  wage-price  race,  but  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States. 
This  method  of  meeting  expenses  by 
government  borrowing  is  sometimes 
called  ''red  ink  financing", 

An  illustration  will  make  this  clear. 
In  1943  the  total  income  of  the  American 
people  was  125  billion  dollars  after  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes.  On  the  market  only 
about  85  billion  in  consumer  goods  was 
available.  With  tliis  unstable  equilibrium 
caused  by  the  issuing  of  currency,  the 
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moat  of  the  125  billion,  except  savings^ 
would  go  to  buy  the  85  billion  of  goods, 
bringing  a  consequent  rise  of  price- 
Why  not  pay  direct  taxes,  as  so  many 
authorities  advocate?  The  reason  is  that 
heavy  taxation  brings  outcry.  Inflation 
is  the  automatic  method  and  is  at  first 
painless.  One  authority  says  that  this  in- 
creased purchasing  power  means  goods 
and  services  destroyed  because  of  the  in- 
evitable rise  in  prices.  The  same  writer 
advocated  the  "pay  as  we  fought"  policy, 
and  says  that  increased  production  is 
not  the  answer  because  increased  pro- 
duction in  itself  brings  in  more  money  in 
■wages,  purchases,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 


increased    taxation,    as    advocated    by 

economic  experts,  seems  to  call  for  in- 
creased government  spending  rather 
than  balancing  the  budget  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  the  other  proposed  cure,  volun- 
tary restraint  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public,  will  be  put  into  general  practice. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  increased  inflation  until  the  bub- 
ble breaks,  that  is,  until  either  meteoric 
prices  or  currency  repudiation  causes 
buying  to  cease  and  brings  attendant  ills, 
such  as  business  stagnation,  unemploy- 
ment, depression.  Meanwhile  we  may  aa 
well  face  the  evident  truth  that  inflation 
is  taxation. 


*'Looney  Lawi" 


CA  new  book  on  this  subject  will  make  you 
wonder  about  those  statesmen  of  the  past  who 
dreamed  up  sueh  silly  le^slati<jn.  Stat«  by 
state  the  absurd  laws  are  set  down  and  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselTes.  For  example,  state 
law  in  Arizona  declares  that  a  tfauj^  if  flagged, 
must  stop  and  give  water  to  anyone  in  distress. 
A  local  ordinance  in  Phoenix  requires  every 
man  to  wear  pants  when  he  comes  to  town.  In 
Arkansas,  a  real  relic  of  a  law  says  an  auto- 
mohilc  must  be  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a 

red  flag. 

An  ordinance  in  Los  Angeles  forbids  young 
persons  to  danee  together  unless  they  are  mar- 
iried.  -California  also  has  a  law  which  makes  it 
technically  illegal  to  trap  a  mouse  without  a 
hunting  license.  In  Pacific  Grove,  in  the  sajnt 
state,  it  is  illegal  to  draw  the  blinds  or  shades 
at  night;  and  in  Santa  Ana  you  dai'en^t  awim 
on  dry  land,  legally,  that  is.  Berkeley  Solona 
tackled  a  rat  problem  in  the  past  with  this  bit 
of  law:  the  town  clerk  was  authorized  to  order 
flL  citizens  to  fill  their  bathtubs  at  the  same 
time,  then  pull  the  plug  simultaneously,  the 
object  beiflg  to  drown  the  sewer  rata  in  s  su3- 

den  deluge. 
In  Mithig'an  an  old  law  says  that  a  husband 
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owns  his  wife's  clothes,  and  if  she  leaves  his 
home  he  may  follow  her  on  the  street  and  re- 
move every  stitch  of  said  clothing.  Connecticut 
law  prohibits  a  man  from  kissing  his  wife  or 
shaving  on  Sunday;  also  says  it  is  illegal  to 
chew  tobacco  without  a  doctor's  permit,  and 
that  no  man  may  ride  a  bicycle  more  than  65 
miles  per  hour.  In  Esses  PfiCs,  K_J.j  local  law 
forbids  dogs  to  bark,  rOOSte^-S  to  crow  ox  duets 
to  quack  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m,  A  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  law  says  firemen  must  practice 
15  minutes  before  attending  a  fire.  Another 
Iowa  law  once  stated  that  women  were  not 
allowed  to, wear  corsets,  and  it  appointed  a 
number  of  corset  inspeetora  whose  duty  it  was 
to  poke  women  in  the  ribs  to  see  whether  they 
were  wearing  them.  Finally,  in  Kentucky  one 
law  says  a  man  is  sober  until  he  can't  hoild 
onto  the  ground,  and  another  gem  of  legisla- 
tion in  thfCt  state  reads:  *'No  female  shall  ap- 
pear in  a  bathing  suit  on  any  highway  within 
this  state  unle&s  she  be  escorted  by  at  least  two 
pea^e  offieers ;  or'  unless  she  be  armed  with  a 
cluW  (Taken  from  INS  dispateh) 

L^oney  Laws  shows  that  the  legislators  are 
in  there  trying;  and  that  often  it  would  be 
better  if  they  weren't. 

AWAKE! 


Do  YOU  remember 
the  piles  of  alU' 
minumware  that  ap- 
peared in  public 
places  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  wtirf 
Housewives  wero  urged  to  contribute 
their  kitchonware  in  tlie  drive  for  metal 
needed  in  the  inanufa-cture  of  war  equip- 
ment. Tliere  wa?^,  at  the  moment,  a  scarc- 
ity of  it,  or  (»f  tlu-'  iiieanti  of  producing  it. 
So,  many  Ainericfun  lK>U!:ie\vive«  roJie  to 
the  occasion  and  Junked  their  aluminum, 
while  the  pilet?  of  utensils  grew  all  over 
the  (country.  Aluminum,  as  far  as  cook- 
ing utensils  were  concerned,  was  meas- 
urably out  of  the  picture.  The  metal  was 
needed  in  the  war.  Its  use  in  the  kitchen 
was  not  pushed.  Aluminum  is  now  com- 
ing to  the  fore  again;  hence  the  consid- 
eration of  its  poiaonous  character  is  in 
order. 

Before  launching  into  the  subject, 
however,  a  few  incidental  observations 
concerning  aluminum  may  prove  of  in- 
terest. Aluminum  was  unknown  until 
very  recently.  Only  during  the  last  cen- 
tury has  it  come  into  prominence.  Our 
ancestors  got  along  without  it  entirely 
for  thousands  of  years.  They  knew  about 
alum,  of  course,  and  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  alum  and  aluminum.  Alum 
was  known  to  be  a  poison.  In  some  coun- 
tries its  use  in  foods  is  prohibited  even 
today. 

Though  long  unknown,  aluminum, 
paradoxically,  is  the  most  abundant  met- 
al  there  is-  The  earth's  crust  contains  it 
in  a  widely  diffused  form,  as  it  is  al-* 
ways  mixed  with  other  elements.  The 
more  concentrated  supplies  are  found  in 
the  form  of  bauxite  ;  and  wherever  baux- 
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ite  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quantity  there 
the  aluminum  inter- 
ests are  on  the  job. 
Mining  the  bauxite  is 
not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, as  the  depoMts  lie  near  the  surface. 

Producing  Aluminum 

The  process^  of  t^eparating  aluminum 
from  surrounding  matter  i^  accom- 
plished by  electrical  means,  and  it  re- 
quires twelve  l^ilowatt-hours  of  electrical 
energy  to  produce  one  pound  of  alumi- 
num. To  produce  a  ton  of  the  metal  re- 
quires as  much  electrical  energy  as  is 
used  in  the  average  home  over  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years.  The  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  has  invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  dams,  reservoirs  and  power- 
houses to  provide  the  needed  electrical 
power  for  the  production  of  aluminum 
in  great  quantities. 

The  use  of  aluminum  in  airplane  con- 
struction is  well  known.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  war  that  stepped  up  the  production 
of  aluminum  more  than  sevenfold,  so 
that  upward  of  two  billion  pounds  was 
turned  out  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
Reconversion  to  peacetime  production 
required  that  no  obstacle  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  its  use  for  any  and  all  con- 
ceivable purposes-  As  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry is  a  private  industry,  interested 
in  profits,  it  not  only  must  produce  alu- 
minum but  must  sell  it-  That  is  where 
advertising  comes  in. 

Many  of  the  claims  made  for  alumi- 
num, aside  from  those  having  to  do  with 
its  suitableness  for  culinary  purposes, 
are  true  as  well  as  interesting.  Doubtless 
the  metal  can  be  made  to  serve  a  wide 
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variety  of  uses.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  building  of  heavy-duty 
trucks,  buses,  railroad  equipment,  bridg- 
es, and  even  houses.  Designs  of  all  siaes 
have  been  cast  of  the  metal,  and  orna- 
ments are  made  of  it,  too.  Then  there 
was  mention  a  few  years  ago  of  a  blank- 
et of  woven  aluminum  foiland  a  single 
pound  of  cotton-  It  was  said  to  retain 
warmth  just  as  efficiently  as  wool  Alu- 
minum dresses  are  another  idea,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  metal  being  sfiun  in- 
to material  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  list  are  aluminum 
girders  and  other  construction  materials. 
Mirrors  made  of  aluminum  have  also 
been  turned  out.  They  reflect  only  3  per^ 
cent  less  effectively  than  silver  with  its 
rating  of  93  percent 

Defenders  of  Aluminum  Kitchenware 

In  view  of  these  abundant  outlets  for 
the  use  of  aluminum  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  make  cooking  utensils  df 
the  metal  As,  however,  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  it,  the  utensil  field  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  apparently  the 
aluminum  interests  are  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  relinquish  it.  Defense  of  alu- 
minum for  culinary  purposes,  therefore, 
continues  to  appear  in  numerous  arti- 
cles written  by  people  who  should  know 
and  which  have  a  more  or  less  scientific 
approach,  Qpch  articles  are  published  in 
reply  to  the  persistent  rumors  that  alu- 
minum for  cooking  purposes  is  injurious 
to  the  health  and  may  even  be  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  cancer  that  has 
BO  perplexed  the  medical  profession  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Those  who 
write  in  defense  of  aluminum  cooking 
utensils,  however,  are  quite  positive  that 
no  poisoning  can  result  from  their  use. 

An  article  appearing  in  Good  House- 
Iceeping  stated,  ''Aluminum  Utensils  Are 
Safe ;  They  Cause  No  Toxic  Effect"  The 
article  actnits  that  aluminmn  is  dis- 
solved into  the  food  during  the  cooking 
process,  but  its  main  argument  appears 
to  be  that  as  thero  is  a  kind  of  aluminum 
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in  moat  minute  quantity  in  some  foods 
that  we  eat  without  apparent  harm^ 
therefore  the  addition  of  the  metal  from 
the  cooking  utensils  in  greater  quantity 
can  do  no  harjn.  It  is  insisted,  too,  that 
the  aluminum  is  eliminated  from  the 
body.  Says  the  article,  ''Did  you  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  swallow  a  button 
or  a  penny?  It  didn't  poison  you  because 
it  passed  through  your  intestines  with- 
out dissolving,  without  being  absorbed 
into  the  blood.  That  is  true  of  almost 
all  the  aluminum  we  swallow  and  is  a 
reason  for  its  harmlessness."  (The  lat- 
ter statement  is  assumed,  that  it  is  harm- 
less, as  many  can  testify.)  The  admis- 
sion that  not  all  the  aluminum  escapes 
being  taken  ihto  the  system  is  the  flaw 
in  the  argument. 

And  here  is  an  older  protagonist,  Dr. 
Rasmus  Alsaker,  who  is  quite  as  em- 
phatic as  his  fellow  defenders  of  alumi- 
num. He  says^  "Heed  not  the  slanderers 
of  aluminum  cooking  utensils!"  Aside 
from  the  consideration  that  it  is  difficult 
to  slander  an  inanimate  thing,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  gentleman  follows  a  rather 
odd  line  of  reasoning.  He  continues :  "I 
have  attended  haiiquets  where  all  food 
was  prepared  in  aluminumware;  I  have 
even  been  the  guest  of  honor  in  banquets 
of  this  kind,  and  in  not  a  single  instance 
has  anyone  become  ill."  We  infer  from 
the  emphasis  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  sueh  affairs 
(or  did  he  just  want  us  to  know  that?), 
and  further.that  the  doctor  has  personal- 
ly checked  up  on  all  the  guests  at  these 
many  banquets  and  found  that  none  of 
them  became  ill.  He  also  mentions,  quite 
incidentally,  that  he  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  officials  of  aluminumware 
companies.  That  much  we.  can  believe 
quite  readily.  But  the  interesting  part 
of  the  story  is  the  following  remark: 
"Those  who  sell  aluminum  cooking  uten- 
sils should  tell  their  customers  to  season 
the  food  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  and 
not  in  the  beginning.  If  salt  is  used  all 
through  the  cooking  period,  more  of  the 
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metal  gets  into  the  food  than  when  plain 

water  is  used"  He  admits,  therefore, 
tliat  metal  gets  into  the  food,  and  that 
moie  gets  in  when  salt  is  nsed  during 
the  cooliing,  and,  more  significantly,  he 
advises  on  how  to  avoid  it! 

One  writer,  in  the  Ottawa  Farm  Jour- 
nal^ in  his  zeal  to  defend  aluminum  and 
the  scientific  experimenters,  made  the 
following  observation :  "It  was  also 
found  that  there  is  scarcely  a  food  tliat 
(loeti  jiot  fiontain  aluminum  [as  much  as 
a  one-millionth  part].  An  egg  ia  literal- 
ly full  of  it!''  Ho  made  the  sliglit  seien- 
tific  error  of  confusing  aluminum  with 

albumin ! 

Evidence  of  Poisonous  Nature 

It  is  doubtletis  true  that  inotst  persons 
continutf  tht  use  of  aluminum  cooking 
utensUij  without  being  aware  of  any  ill 
effects,  ur  without  ass^uciating  the  two. 
Careful  examination  of  patients  by  doc- 
tors equipped  to  test  for  aluminum  poi- 
soning, however,  is  stated  by  Dr.  G. 
Schmidt,  of  Chicago,  to  show  that  from 
eiglity  to  ninety  percent  sliow  aluminum 
poisoning.  He  puts  it  down  as  the  most 
common  form  of  toxemiaj  after  syphilis. 
He  states  that  the  symptoms  of  alumi- 
num poisoning  are  about  as  follows:  a 
peculiar  feeling  in  the  stomach,  like  a 
mild  hunger  accompanied  by  a  slight 
pain,  which  comes  on  within  ten  or  tw^en- 
ty  minutes,  and  lasting  about  a  half 
hour,  followed  by  a  lazy,  sluggish  feel- 
ing generally,  which  may  continue  for 
four  hours  or  more.  Where  elimination 
is  good,  the  effects  are  slight,  but  in  oth- 
er cases  the  cunm!ative  result  of  alumi- 
num taken  into  the  system  is  severe  and 
may  produce  ulcers  or  other  eruptions, 

Dr-  George  Starr  White  is  one  of  the 
medical  profession  who  does  not  endorse 
aluminum  kitehenware.  He  says  alumi- 
num poisoning  is  slow  but  sure.  He  cures 
numerous  eases  of  rectal  and  other  trou- 
bles by  instructing  the  patient  to  prepare 
his  food  in  something  other  than  alumi- 
num. For  a  scientific  test  that  can  be 
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made  at  home  he  advises  boiling  water 
in  aluminum  and  another  quantity  in  a 
nonaluminum  vessel.  Cool  and  pour  in- 
to separate,  clean  jars.  Hold  up  to  the 
light,  and  twirl  slightly.  Note  the  ap- 
pearance. Tiie  experiment  should  teach 
you  more  than  a  two-hour  lecture  on  the 
benefits  or  dangers  of  aluminum. 

Among  the  first  to  discover  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  aluminum  upon  the  human 
organism  wa^  Dr-  C.  T.  Betts,  a  dentist 
with  a  talent  for  analysis.  Doctors  had 
^given  him  up.  He  rould  not  live  much 
longer,  they  said.  But  Dr,  Betts  went 
west  for  a  tina!  try,  at  some  ndneral 
springs.  One  day,  when  tilling  an  alumi- 
num cup  at  one  of  these  springs  he  noted 
that  the  water  was  effervescent  in  the 
cup,  A  lady  filling  a  glass  jar  obtained  no 
such  results.  The  dentist's  busy  brain 
went  to  work  on  the  simple  faet^  and  he 
began  to  a>=sociate  the  phenomenon  with 
the  aluminum,  and  the  aluminum  with  his 
illness-  Returning  home  he  discontinued 
the  use  of  aluminum  in  his  kitchen  for 
a  while  to  see.  He  did  see.  The  aluminum 
disappeared  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
sickness  disappeared  from  the  doctor! 

Another  investigator  was  Edgar  J- 
Saxon,  editor  of  Health  and  Life,  Lon- 
don. We  shall  not  here  review  the  various 
evidences  he  presents  in  his  well-written 
and  scientifically  precise  booklet,  Why 
Aluminum  Pans  Are  Dangerous.  He 
says:  '*In  view  of  the  known  dislike  of 
plants  for -aluminum,  which  is  confirmed 
in  the  Ministry  of  Health  Report,  we 
have,evidence  of  the  serious  disturbance 
due  to  chemical  manures." 

Dr.  Leo  Spira,  M.D.,  pul  dished  a  book- 
let Clinical  Aspects  of  Poisomng  by 
Aluminum  and  Its  Alloys.  The  booklet 
has  a  foreword  by  Prof .  Dr-  Hans  Horst 
ileyer,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
which  says:  "By  systematically  examin- 
ing all  the  possible  causes,  Dr,  Spira  has 
recognized,  as  a  hitherto  Imrdly  consid- 
ered source  of  this  chronic  poisoning, 
the  use  of  aluminum  utensils  in  the  kitch- 
en. He  has  actually  proved  this  by  the 
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success  of  the  treatment  which  he  based 
on  his  findings  in  cases  in  which  every 
other  method  of  treatment  had  failed/* 

Dr.  R.  M.  Le  Hunte  Cooper,  M.D,, 
B,S.,  M.K,C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  has  also  issued 
booklets  on  the  subject  of  aluminum  poi- 
soning. He  says,  after  extensive  dis- 
cussions of  the  many  source^  of  alumi- 
num poisoning:  '1  think  it  will  generally 
be  accepted  that  the  reason  why^  under 
these  conditions,  we  are  not  all  continu- 
dUy  ill,  and  that  it  causes  ill  effects  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another,  lies  in  our 
powers  of  elimination  and  acquired  im- 
munity. So  long  as  the  former  are  work- 
ing efficiently,  no  obvious  symptoms  de- 
velop, but  any  cause  temporarily  weak- 
ening these  will  at  once  allow  the  sys- 
tem to  become  overcharged,  and  adverse 
effects  to  follow/'  He  refers  to  .headache, 
pyorrhea,  sore  throat,  sore^mouth,  rheu- 
matism, neuritis,  bowel  conditions,  indi- 
gestion, ulcers,  skin  affections,  etc.,  all 
relieved  by  avoiding  use  of  aluminum'. 

Having  suffered  in- his  own  organism 
from  malignant  conditions  due  to  cook- 
ing in  aluminum  utensils,  Harold  W. 
Keens,  by  his  publishers,  the  C,  W.  Dan- 
iels ^Company,  Ltd,,  40  Great  Russell  St., 
W,  C- 1,  London,  England;  has  produced 
a  little  book  of  4S  pages  entitled  "Death 
in  the  Pot",  It  is  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific study  which  shows  that  much  of 
our  vegetable  produce  is  rendered  poi- 
sonous through  treatment  by  sprays  and 
artificial  manures  containing  aluminum. 

As  a  finale  to  the  evidence  convicting 


aluminum  containers  as  poisonous,  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  28,  1946, 
reported : 

A  warning  against  Norwegian  sardines  in 
aluminum  eana  now  on  the  market  in  this 
city,  because  they  are  likely  to  cause  food 
poisoning,  was  issued  yesterday  T)y  Health 
Commissionep  Israel  Weinstein,  Four  thou- 
sand cans,  bearing  twelve  brand  names,  were 
seized  in  twenty -one  retail  stores  after  twenty 
persons  had  been  made  ill  jn  the  last  six  weeks 
from  eating  the  sardines. 

On  December  14  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported  that  ^*^the  city  placed  an 
embargo  against  sardines  packed  in 
aluminum*'.  The  same  day  the  new  York 
Times  stated: 

An  international  exchange  of  investigat6ra 
has  been  arranged  hy  Norway  tind  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  find  the  cause  of  food 
poisoning  that  made  twenty  persons  ill  last 
month  after  eating  Norwegian  sardines  :from 
aluminum  cans  .  .  ,  After  10,000  cans  of  the 
suspected  sardines  were, seized  by  the  city 
Health  Department  between  Nov.  6  and  29, 
the  Norwegian  government  stopped  the  im- 
portations here. 

It  "Will  be  some  Investigation,  because 
the  aluminum  interests  have  planted  a 
fifth-columnist.  One  of  the  investigators 
is  a  chemical  engineer  for  the  Norwe- 
gian Aluminum  Company,  Though  the 
aluminum  utensil  manufacturers  and 
their  friends  howl  volumes  to  the  con- 
trary, a  word  to  those  who  are  awake 
will  be  sufficient 

Roman  Catholic  Priest  on  Trud  as  V  'at  Criminal 

€.  When  Catholic  Hitler  seized  Czeohoslovi  kia  he  installed  the  Catholic  priest  'Tather" 
Tiso  as  the  puppet  ruler  to  safeguard  Naai-Vatioan  interests.  Bui  Hitler  faikd  the  p<ipe 
as  a  **Charch  swoid",  and  Ti^o  went  on  trial  aa  a  war  criminal.  An  Associated  Press 
dispatch  of  December  4  recounts  part  of  the  triai^  sjid  discloses  that  the  defendant 
waxed  emotional.  Banging  his  fists  on  the  taWe,  he  hotly  denied  his  treason  and  hurled 
ironic  blasts  at  his  prosecutors.  After  four  warnings,  he  waa  finally  directed  by  the 
court  to  address  no  further  remarks  to  his  proseciitors.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  Tiso'a  defense  was  ^^v^st  ignorance  of  affairs".  He  maintained  that 
"he  never  read  newspapers  and  did  not  even  know  of  the  Sudeten  issue  nor  other 
mternational  affairs"-  Slowly  a  sleepy  world  is  aw&king  to  Vatiean-Axis  collaboration. 
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False  AposloUc  Successors 

BECAUSE  Christendom  refust?d  to 
ret'ognize  them  as  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Christian  gospel,  thousands 
nf  young  men  sineeroly  consecrated  to 
God  wore  deprived  of  their  puhlic  minis- 
try during  World  War  11  and  were 
clapped  into  prisons  and  even  shot  by 
tiring  sqnadi^,  particularly  hecaust^  they 
stood  for  tlieir  claim  as  '^Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses". At  tho  same  time  that  CliriRten- 
dom'K  niightiost  religious  organization 
denies  ttie  ordination  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses in  these  days,  that  organization 
contends  earnestly  that  its  "bishops''  are 
the  suc(?essors  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
the  successor  of  Peter  himself.  It  there- 
fore contends  that  it  is  tlie  opostoHc 
church.  But  certainly  apostolic  must  be 
as  apostolic  does;  else  it  is  not  apostolic. 
Chapter  VII  of  the  hook  The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers,  by  the  late  Cardinal  Uib- 
bons,  says:  'That  the  Church  was  in- 
fallible in  the  Apostolic  age  is  denied 
by  no  Christian.  We  never  question  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles*  declarations;  tliey 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  authority  in  the 
Church  for  the  first  century,  ,  .  .  There 
is  no  just  ground  for  denying  to  the 
Apostolic  teachers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  which  we  live  a  prerogative  clear- 
ly possessed  by  those  of  the  lirst,  espe- 
cially as  the  Divine  Word  nowhere  inti- 
rnates  that  this  unerring  guidance  was 
to  die  with  the  Apostles.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  Apostles  transmitted  to 
their  successors  their  power  to  preach, 
to  baptize,  to  ordainj  to  confirm,  etc., 
they  must  also   have  handed  down   to 
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them  the  no  less  essential  gift  of  infalli- 

bilitv." 

■I 

A  faithful  examination  of  the  inspired 
and  infallible  Scripture^  sliows  the 
above-named  cardinal  to  be  guilty  of 
false  reasoning,  Alt^o  the  history  of  his 
religious  system  and  the  teachings  and 
pronouncements  of  its  religious  heads 
belie  the  cardinaFs  wisliful  thinl^ing- 
Take  your  liible,  either  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, and  search  through  it  with  the 
help  of  a  IJihlo  concordance  of  all  its 
words,  and  you  will  convince  yourself 
that  those  sacretl  Scriptures  nowhere 
mention  successors  to  the  apostles.  They 
do  not  even  hint  such  a  thing,  but  rather 
they  teach  against  such  a  thing.  When 
the  apostle  James  was  kilted  by  King 
Herod  Antipas,  the  book  of  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  shows,  no  meeting  was  held  of 
the  surviving  apostles  to  appoint  a  sue- 
cesser  to  James,  because  James  had 
never  vacated  his  apostieship  as  Judas 
Iseariot  did,  but  James  finished  it  faith- 
fully.—Acts  12:1-5. 

Certainly  the  so-called  ^'successors" 
are  not  infallible  and  apostolic  in  assum- 
ing the  title  "father'^;  for  Jesus  plainly 
told  His  true  apostles:  "Call  no  man 
your  father  upon  the  earth:  for  one  is 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven/''  (Matt. 
23:9)  There  is  no  Bible  record  that  the 
faithful  apostles  called  Jesus  "Father", 
nor  did  those  apostles  violate  Jesus'  com- 
mandment with  respect  to  calling  them- 
selves ^^fathers'',  or  calling  anybody  else 
in  the  church  by  that  name.  At  2  Peter 
3:15'  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  of  *'our 
beloved  brother  Paul",  but  not  of  "Fa- 
ther   Paul".    Jesus'    apostles   addressed 
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their  younger  brethren  in  the  truth  in 

terms  of  affection,  such  as  son  or  chil- 
dren, but  they  did  not  demand  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  them  as  ^'father'^  There  is  no 
scriptnre,  either,  that  shows  that  the 
Christians  of  that  first  century  ad- 
dressed the  apostles  or  others  in  the 
churoh  as  '^fathers",  (Read  1  Corinthians 
4:14,15;  1  Timothy  1:2;  Titus  1:4; 
IJohn  2: 1,12, 18,  28;  5:  21;  John  21: 50 
Sot  apostolic  is  as  apostolic  does;  and 
the  so-called  '^^snccessors-^'  do  not  act  in 
the  way  that  those  twelve  apostles  of 
Century  I  acted- 

Going  beyond  that,  the  religionist  that 
claims  to  he  the  successor  of  the  apostle 
Peter  taj?es  to  himself  the  title  of  "fa- 
ther of  fathers'',  that  is,  papa,  which 
title  the  Roman  religionists  explain  to 
mean  pater  patrum.  To  this  title  he  adds 
to  himself,  as  his  predecessors  have  done, 
the  titles:  "Holy  Father,  His  Holmess, 
PTincipal  of  the  Apostles,  the  true  Vicar 
of  Christ,  The  Head  of  the  whole  church, 
the  Father  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians/' 
But  Paul,  whose  apostleship  cannot  be 
questioned,  writes  to  true  Christians: 
"Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of 
the  heavenly  calling,  consider  the  Agos- 
tie  and  High  Pxiest  of  oilr  profession, 
Christ  Jesus"  In  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation  of  this  verse,  Hebrews  3: 1, 
the  expression  for  "the  Apostle  and 
High  Priesf  reads:  Apostolus  et  Ponti- 
fex.  But  the  self-styled  "vicar  of  Christ" 
goes  one  better  than  Jesus  himself  and 
takes  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus. 

The  title  Pontifex  Maximus  is  of  no 
other  origin  than  demomstic.  According 
to  Roman  tradition,  the  pagan  pontiffs 
of  Italy  were  instituted  by  Numa,  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  wh*?  lived  and 
reigned  from  715  to  672  B.C.,  and  to  him 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  pagan  Rome  is  ascribed, 
Pontifex  literally  means  bridge-builder 
or  way'ma,}cery  and  tho  word  has  a  dif- 
ferent root-source  than  sacerdos  does. 
The  Latin  word  sacerdos  means  priesL 
When  did  the  fisherman  Peter  ever  build 
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a  bridge?  and  do  they  mean  to  say  that 
Jesus  as  a  carpenter  at  Nazareth  went 
in  for  bridge^building?  Why,  in  the  apos- 
tolic writings  from  Matthew  to  the 
Apuoalypse  {or  Itevelation)  the  word 
bridge  does  not  once  occur-  Ho,  that  title 
pontifex  did  not  come  from  the  apostles 
and  Peter  never  wore  ii  During  the  Ro- 
man Empire  the  functions  of  Pontifex 
Maximus  were  discharged  by  the  pagan 
Roman  emperors.  In  A.D.  325  Emperor 
Constantine  assumed  the  title,  which 
means  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not 
then  have  it  Gratmn,  the  emperor  from 
313  to  383,  was  the  last  emperor  to  bear 
the  title-  He,  a  political  ruler,  refused 
to  wear,  the  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus as  unbefitting  a  Christian,  But  the 
pope  of  Bome  was  not  slow  to  snap  up 
this  title  of  pagan  origin  and  thergby 
increase  his  political  power. 

Even  in  the  Latin  VulghtB  Bihl9  ih& 
term  Pontifex  Maximus  is  not  found.  In 
translating  the  Bible  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  into  Latin,  the  trans- 
lator Jerome  translated  *'high  priesf  as 
summus  sacerdos  or  printyeps  sacerdo- 
tum,  except  when  translating  Paul's  let- 
ter to  the  Hebrews.  In  that  book,  when 
*'high  priest"  applied  to  Jesus^  Jerome 
translated  it  by  another  Latin  term,  not 
pontifex  maximus,  but  simply  pontifex. 
At  Hebrews  4: 14,  where  the  Greek  text 
has  "great  high  priest",  meaning  Jesus, 
there  Jerome  translated  it  merely  ponti- 
fex  magnus.  Now  maximus  is  .the  super- 
lative .degree  of  magnus.  There  was  no 
reason,  however,  for  Jerome  to  switch 
from  summus  sacerdos  to  pontifex,  be- 
cause in  the  original  Greek  from  which 
Jerome  translated  there  was  no  change 
by  the  apostle  Paul  to  a  different  word 
for  *'prie8t'\  But,  letting  that  be  as  it  is, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  Master  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  surely  not 
infallibly  apostolic  for  a  professed  dis- 
ciple  of  the  Master  to  assume  the  title 
'TontifeS  Maximtis'\  whereas  the  Mas- 
ter Jesus  Christ  himself  is  called  only 
magnus, 
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In  his  own  day  Paul  had  to  contend 
for  his  right  to  the  position  and  respon- 
sibilities of  an  apostle  of  Jesns  Christ. 
Not  out  of  peevishness  over  that  fact, 
but  as  a  warning  to  Christians  today  he 
wrote  concerning  religious  deceivers : 
"Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  work- 
ers, transforming  themselves  into  the 
apostles  of  Christ.  And  no  marvel;  for 
Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 


angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no  great 
thing  if  his  ministers  also  he  transformed 
as  the  ministers  of  righteousness;  whose 
end  shall  be  according  to  their  works,'' 
(2  Cor,  11:13-15)  All  those  who  blindly 
follow  such  false  apostles  through  this 
postwar  world  will  in  time  go  down  with 
them  into  the  ditch  of  destruction  at  the 
battle  of  Armageddon,  "the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty/' 
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Are  You  Also  Excommunicated? 


TF  YOU  are  one  of  the  138,000,000  peo- 
1  pie  in  the  world  that  were  bom  and 
raised  as  "Protestants",  then  you  are 
already  excommunicated  hy  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy.  This  means  that  yon 
are  looked  upon  with  Uie  blackest  con- 
tempt by  the  Vatican^  being  cursed  and 
damned  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 
Says  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia: 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions  [infidels, 
paganSf  Mohammedans^  and  Jews],  all  who 
have  been  baptized  are  liable  to  excomranni- 
cation,  even  those  [protestantHJ  "who  have  nev- 
er belonged  to  thfl  true  Church,  since  by  their 
baptism  they  are  really  her  subjects,  though 
of  course  rebellious  ones.  Moreover,  the 
Church  exeommunieates  not  only  those  who 
abandon  the  true  faith  to  embrace  [protes- 
tant]  sciiisoi  or  heresy,  but  liltpwise  the  mem^ 
bera  of  heretieal  and  schismatic  communities 
who  have  been  born  therein. 

All  those  belonging  to  such  lodges  as 
the  Masonic^  Fenians,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Oood  Templars,  Odd  Fellows, 
Sons  of  Temperance,  or  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  are  also  excommunicated, 

This  is  "canon  laV  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  seeks  to  enforce  on 
the  pretext  that  it  is  Ood's  law.  The  au- 
thority for  excommunication,  they  claim, 
is  based  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  as  found  in  the  following 
scripturf^K:  Matthew  18: 15-19;  1  Corin- 
thians 5:3T>;  16:22;  Galatians  1:8,9; 
1  Timothy  1:20;  Titua  3:10,  But  the 
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Hierarchy's  excommunication,  as  a  pun- 
iehment  and  "medicinal"  remedy  (Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia)^  finds  no  support  in 
these  scriptures.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether 
foreign  to  Bible  teachings. — Hebrews 
10:26-3L 

Where,  then,  did  this  practice  origi- 
nate? The  Encyclop(cdia  Britannica  saya 
Oiat  papal  excommunication  is  not  with- 
out pagan  influence,  ''and  its  variations 
cannot  be  adequately  explained  unless 
account  be  taken  of  several  non-Chris- 
tian analogues  of  excommunication."  The 
superstitious  Greeks  believed  that  when 
an  excommunicated  person  died  the  Dev- 
il entered  the  body,  and  therefore^  *'in 
order  to  prevent  it,  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  boil 
tliem  in  wine."  Even  the  Druids  had  a 
method  of  expelling  those  who  lost  faith 
in  their  religious  superstitions.  It  was 
therefore  after  Catholicism  adopted  its 
pagan  practices,  A.D.  325,  that  this  new 
chapter  in  religious  excommunication 
was  written. 

Thereafter,  as  the  pretensions  of  the 
Hierarchy  increased,  the  weapon  of  ex- 
communication became  the  instrument 
by  which  the  clergy  attained  a  combina- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  power  and  secular 
tyranny  that  finds  no  parallel  in  history. 
Princes  and  potentates  that  opposed  the 
dictates  of  the  Vatican  were  speedily 
impaled  on  the  tines  of  excommunica- 
tion and  hung  over  persecution  fires.  Not 
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&nly  individuals,  but  whole  countries, 
were  so  treated:  France,  in  998;  Ger- 
many, in  1102;  England,  in  1208.  Even 
Rome  itself  was  excommunicated  in 
1155,  Lntier  and  his  forty-one  ''errors^' 
were  similarly  ^''cursed''  in  1520»  Like- 
wise Napoleon  in  18tJ^  and  Victor  Em^ 
manuel  in  1860. 

The  excommunication  of  Frederick  II 
furnislies  a  good  example  of  the  dire  ef- 
fects produced  by  these  papal  "curses'' 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Five  times  king  and  emperor  as  he  was, 
I^Vederiek,  placed  under  the  bau  of  the  church, 
led  henceforth  a  doomed  existence.  The  mendi- 
cant monks  stirred  up  the  populace  to  acts  of 
fanatical  enmity.  To  plot  against  him,  to  at- 
tempt his  life  by  poison  or  the  Sword,  was 
accounted  virtuous. . . .  Hunted  to  the  ground 
and  broken-hearted,  Frederick  expired  at  the 
end  of  1250. — E^cycloptBdia  Britannica^ 

Excommunication  as  a  papal  force 
was  greatly  reduced  with  the  fall  of  the 
"Holy  Roman  Empire",  So  much  so  that 
this  generation  does  not  observe  such 


ruthless  consequences  of  the  past  befall- 
ing Tito  and  his  associates  who  were  re- 
cently Excommunicated.  ( See  Awake ! 
November  22,  1946,) 

In  recounting  all  of  these  facts  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  explanation  why  the 
"crimes"  of  Tito  and  his  associates  are 
greater  than  (or  as  great  as)  those  of 
Franco,  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  and  their 
gang  of  cutthroats.  Only  when  we  tijrn 
to  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  do  we  find 
the  answer.  There  it  is  stated : 

The  Ckareh's  ri^ht  to  ex&:immumea.te  is 
based  on  her  status  as  a  spiritual  society, 
whose  members,  governed  by  legitimate  au- 
thority, seek  one  and  the  same  end  through 
suitable  means.  Members  who,  by  their  ob- 
stinate disobedience,  reject  the  means  of  at- 
taining this  common  end  deserve  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  a  society. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  why  the 
Axis  dictators  were  not  excommunicated. 
They  were  'seeking  the  one  and  same  end' 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Blessed  Peacemakers? 

Cursed  by  religious  leaders,  vilified,  accused  of  being  divisive  t 
All  because  of  their  Christ-inangurated  method  of  preaching  from 
house  to  house.  But  did  not  God  bless  the  peacemaking,  house-to-house 
ministry  of  His  Son,  Christ  Jesus?  Likewise,  today,  despite  being  cursed 
by  some  men,  Jehovah^s  witnesses  have  experienced  the  blessing  of 
Jehovah  God  as  they  pressed  forward  tiiroughout  the  entire  earth, 
bringing  peace  to  thousands  by  their  house-to-house  preaching.  Con- 
sider the  factual  evidence  in  the  448-page 

1947  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  1947  Calendar,  picturing  the  tangible 
agencies  for  spreading  the  peace  message  into  many  lands.  Order  now, 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St  Brooklyn  1,  RY. 

Q  Enclosed  find  50g  for  the  1947  YeikrbOQh  of  Jeh^mk^s  witnesses. 
□  Enc/osed  find  25c  for  the  1947  C&kndai. 

Name  - Street „ 
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United  Natlonn  Debate 

^   111  fht!  Unlled  Nations  Hssem- 
hly    llip    (It^bnle    on    urniaimMits, 
ali'CJidy  an   Jssue  of   Jonc    v(»xa- 
tJon,    dominated     the    iriptlint^s. 
Tht'  priipoSHi  of  Brf^riiJird  HHmrh 
to  sf-t  tLp  Jin  indeprndciit  Internn- 
tional   ar*;/iti    to   reKulnf^   atomic 
matli>rg,    IricJiKilnj:   controls,    in- 
siitit-Mon  anil  pt^nnltics  for  viola- 
tion   of    utomk-    iiprcoiiiontfl    Imd 
been    considered-    Tim   plnn   a\»o 
Inclnded  the  yielding  f>f  rli^  veto 
ri^^ht    In    this   (li^in.    UusHia    had 
countpred     with     nnntlier     plan, 
calllnp:  for  Interna  fin  na  I   treaties 
to   oiitlaw   the  atomic  bonih.  an<l 
early   In   Dpof^tnber  came  around 
to  aL*(!ertlnir  the  principle  of  In- 
apectlon,  bat  Inaistrd  on  the  veto- 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  U.  S.  dele- 
gate>  said  Am**rica  would  nnt  con- 
sider the  use  of  Che  veto  in  this 
miittcr.     Rritaln^g     Sir     [lartiey 
Shawcross,  addlnj:;   liia   hit.  pro- 
posed census  of  troops  with  an  ar- 
raneement  for  immediate  verifica- 
tioa   Molotov  of  Itassia  said   ar- 
inameutB  must   also  be  counted, 
lufpreritlallj     iDcluding     atomic 
stockpiles.  Senator .Connally  pro- 
posed then  .that  the  whole  ques- 
tion he  referred  to  the  comnilttee 
dealing  with  these  matters.  The 
subcommittee  finalTy  approved  a 
seven-point  disarmament  resolu- 
tion,   calling    for    (1)    practical 
measures,      (2)      elimination     of 
weat^ona    of    mass    destruction, 
(3)    um   of    atomic   energy    for 
peeceful  purposes  alone,  C4J  veto- 
less  inspection  aafeguanls,  (5)  an 
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Intrrnntional  i>oli<^  force,  <0) 
balanced  withilrnvval  o-f  Troiips 
from  ex-eneiny  and  other  lands 
where  fhey  H-er*'  not  wanted, 
(71  f-TaiJual  r^ducrion  of  an- 
tloniLl  armies-  Oei-eajher  14,  after 
mueh  dls<"usslon,  (he  Asst-mbly 
approved  I  he  n'solation.  rc.jiH.'t- 
lnE>  liowevt?!'.  nn  ininieciiute 
<'ensus  of  tramps  and  iirma. 

Bkgr  Four  C(runcl] 

^  Tlie  Council  of  Forel^-n  min- 
isters, the  Ric  Four.  Jileetinc  at 
New  i'ork's  Waldorf  Astoria 
hotel  w-aa  at^le  durihc  thf  lirst 
hjtlf  of  December  to  arrive  at 
final  conclusions  In  n  s|)ecl  to 
the  peace  treaties  with  th<j  live 
aatclHte  nations  of  the  AxJa: 
Italy,  Ruiuania.  Enlpraria,  Uun- 
iCary  and  Finland.  Provisinas 
were  made  for  handling  disputes 
that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  their  applicntion  or  en- 
dorsemeat  The  Paris  Conference 
had  recommended  that  such  dis- 
putes be  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  hut  that 
was  rejected  bj-  the  Big  Four 
because  of  Russifln  objection.  The 
accepted  arrangement  ties  Id 
witt^  the  United   Nation^. 

A  statute  for  Trieste  approved 
a  government  under  Weturity 
Coundl  supervisEon,  Trieste 
boundaries  were  agree(i  upon. 
Boundaries  of  various  Other  na- 
tions weri'  adjusted  in  the  trea- 
ties, givini;  t\vo-thir<ls  of  Italy's 
Veiiesia  Oiulla  to  Yu^oslavJa.  all 
of  Hungarian  Transylvania  to  Ru- 


manta..  Rumanian  Bessarabia  and 
Bulioiina  to  Russia,  ^vhile  south- 
ern Dobnija  Is  transferred  frona 
Kuniania  to  Bulgaria-  Tn  tlie  mat- 
ter of  reparations  Russia  will  rfr- 
reive  from  various  nations  a 
total  of  $000,000,000-  Yugoslavia 
will  receive  $200,000,000;  Czecho- 
slovakia. $r»0,O0O,0OO ;  Greece 
$150,000,000;  and  Ethiopia  will 
receive  from  Italy  $25,000,000. 
The  council  afire<^d  to  Include 
free  navl>:atloD  of  thn  Danube  in 
the  treaty  arrangements,  particu- 
lars to  be  decided  upon  later- 
February  1-15  was  set  for  the 
signing  of  the  five  treaties. 

The  Big  Four  agreed  to  hoid 
meetings  In  Most'ow  heginnlnj? 
Man'h  10  to  consider  peace  treat- 
ies with  Germany  and  Austria. 
Hyrnes  Inslstt'd  that  there  must 
l>e  complete  freedom  of  reporting 
tlw  itewR  of  the  meotlngH.  Juat  as 
th<^re  had  heen  complete  freedom 
at  I'aris  and  New  York.  Molotov 
gave  assurance  that  such  free- 
dom would  be  granted. 

gfte  for  the  United  Natloni 

<$)  'ITie  United  Nations  organlza- 
tloti  Iins  been  looking  for  a  place 
to  locate  its  permanent  head- 
quarters. An  iS-nian  site  com- 
mitte^'  was  appointed  to  look 
around  and  report,  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia and  t:>an  Franciseo  were 
among  the  most  likely  places  giv- 
en consideration.  It  seemed  for 
a  while  that  Kan  Francisco  might 
become  the  so  trailed  ''capital  of 
the  world".  To  this  arrangement, 
however,  Russia  strongly  object- 
ed, even  warning  that  if  San 
Francisco  were  selected  Russia 
and  certain  "other  members"  of 
the  Unj  ted  Nations  '-wouia  not 
attend  the  conferences  at  aU'*. 
A  skyscraper  home  in  New  York 
was  next  considered  in  response 
to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  New 
York  city's  officials  to  surpass 
the  attractions  which  other  sites 
oJTeted  What  finally  turned  the 
scales  In  favor  of  New  York  was 
the  offer  by  .tohn  D_  Kockefel* 
ier,  Jr.,  of  a  plot  of  land  in  the 
midst  of  New  York  cllj.  some 
six  bliirks  in  area,  and  valued  at 
*H,."(M>,(MW\  This  offer  was  baeked 
by  offers  of  additional  land  by 
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New  Yorlt  city.  The  alte  yfam  1d- 

fipe^itfrd,  apiiroveFl  In  the  Head- 
Quarters  Committee.  33  to  1,  and 
accepted  by  the  General-Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  7.  I^ew  TorR 
city  becomes  the  ^'capital  of  the 
world^*. 

Franco  and  tlie  UnLt^d  Nations 

^  The  United  Nations  found  the 
subject    of    Franco's    regime    a 
thoniy  one  that  would  not  down. 
A   Polish   r^olution   called   for 
breaMng    diplomatic    ties    with 
Spain-   December  3   the    United 
States    representative    countered 
with  a  resolution  Impliedly  con- 
demning Franco   Spain  and  Ln- 
formlng  the  Spanish  people  why 
their     '^Franco    Fascist     goyern- 
ment"  conld  not  be  admitted  to 
membership   In  the  United   Na- 
tions. The  proposal  was  bacted 
ty  Great  Britain,  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  Franco  should 
surrender  authority  to  a  repre- 
sentative provisional  government, 
committed  to  respect  freedom  of 
speech,    assembly    and    worsliip 
and  which  would  arrange  to  hold 
free  elections.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple were  assured  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come  into   the   United   Nations 
family  when  the  present  fascist 
government  of  Spalo  Cs  once  ter- 
mlDated,  It  was  explained  that 
the  United  Nations  was  not  In- 
terfering with  Spanish   intensal 
affairs,  but  simply  pointing  out 
ID   "the  clearest  posaible  .terms 
why  their  country  ts  not  at  pres- 
ent eligible  for  membership  and 
full  participation  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations'*.  The  Franco  gov- 
ernment   promptly    denied    the 
charges  implied  In  the  resolution. 
Neither  the  PoUsh  nor  the  Amer- 
ican   resolution,    however,    was 
earrled.   The  Assembly   compro- 
mised by  denouncing  the  Franco 
regime    an<J  recommending   that 
the  United  Nations  members  re- 
call their  diplomatic  heads  from 
missions  at  Madrid. 

UNESCO 

♦  The  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, meeting  in  Paris,  on 
December  9  appro\^  a  full  pro- 
gram  for   19 47,   stressing   mass 
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education  and  International  com- 
munication. It  planned  an  inter- 
national seminar  for  nest  sum- 
mer to  consider  revision  of  his- 
tory, geogra.pby  and  civics  test- 
hooks,  to  elltatnate  eauaea  of  fric- 
tion between  nations. 

AmbaBsador  to  Britain 

^  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  former 
uadersecretary  Of  the  treaaury, 
whose  appointment  as  annbassa- 
dor  to  Great  Eritaln'fi  ^'Coiin  of 
St.  James's"  was.  announced  by 
President  Trnman  December  8,  is 
described  as  being  an  advocate  of 
capitQham.  He  Is  64  years  old, 
and  helped  to  defeat  President 
Roosevelt's  effort  in  1937  to  en- 
large the  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme (lourt. 

BrlHsh-Ameilcan 

Zone  TTniflcation 

^  An  agreement  to  merge  the 
British  and  American  zones  of 
occupation  In  Germany  econom- 
ically was  signed  December  2  by 
Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes,  The  re- 
sulting unTt  is  expected  to  op- 
erate more  effectively,  although 
independent  politically.  Russia 
and  France  were  invited  to  join 
In  the  arrangement  and  make  all 
of  Germany  an  econozalc  whole 
to  hasten  recovery. 

K«port  on  Oermany 

^  Ool.  Robt.  S.  Allen*  In  a  copy- 
righted article  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  3,  set  forth 
detail^  of  a  suppressed  report  of 
the  SenatG  War  Investigating 
Committee  on  conditions  m  the 
"United  States  zone  of  octmpatioo 
In  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of: 

An  alarmingly  high  venereal 
disease  rate:  SO  percent  among 
white,  TD  percent  among  Negroes; 

Displaced  persona  refusing  to 
return  to  their  homelands  are 
helEg  cared  for  at  United  States 
expense.  Plaus  to  take  them  off 
the  freekeep  list  wns  blocked  by 
United  States  pressure  groups. 
A  carefully  organized  and  weil- 
finsnced  plan  brought  1GO,000 
Jewish  refugee  immigrants  ^nto 
the  United  States  zone  to  be 
cared  fox.  The  British  zone  has 


been  closed  to  all  rftfugees,  and 
the  French  zone  has  never  beeo 
open  to  them  at  fill,  caring  for 
ODly  33,000  DP'S. 

The  deuBzlfication  program  la 
a , failure  and  widespread  frater- 
nization with  German  womai  is 
undermining  the  effectiveness  of 
the  military  government-  Ice- 
man ds  for  Insurious  accommo- 
dationa  by  United  Staf^l  person- 
nel have  cauised  a  housing  short- 
age. A  number  of^  bigh-ranklng 
army  officers  are  Involved  in 
gross  black-marlteting  operations. 

An  article  la  the  December  5 
issue  fitatea  that  Truman  favors 
the  Guppreasion  of  the  report, 
but  that  the  Repablican  forces 
in  Congress  will  doubtless  insist 
upon  a  thorough  Investigation. 

Palestine  Prol^lero 

^  While  the  United  Jewieh  Ap- 
peal in  national  conference  adopt- 
ed a  quota  of  $170,000,000  for  its 
campaign  during  1937,  to  bring 
relief  to  Jewa  In  Europe  and  aid 
refugees  for  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine, five  Britons  were  killed  In 
Palestine  by  Jewish  terrorista, 
who  h&d  placed  a  mine  at  a  sharp 
turn  In  the  road  to  Tel  Aviv. 
London  reported  that  from  July 
to  October  of  1946  SI  Britishers 
had  been  killed  In  Palestine.  In 
the  United  States  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  former  United  States  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  said  the 
subject  of  oil  was  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Palestine  situation. 
December  Q  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  acnounoed  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  send  an  observer 
bo  the  Palestine  Conference  in 
London,  If  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
leaders  would  agree  to  attend. 

Gr&f^h  Situation 

^  Sunday,  December  1,  Premier 
Conatantin  Tsaldarlff  of  Greece 
left  Athens  by  plane>  to  arrive 
in  New  York  the  next  day.  He 
was  met  at  the  airfield  by  Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras.  He  Oflme  to 
lay  Greek  border  troubles  before 
the  United  Nations  Security 
Coanctl,  and  to  ask  for  a  Uhit- 
ed  Nations  investigation.  For 
months  armed  bands-have  been 
causing  havoc  in  the  border  re^ 
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gioDs  of  Greece  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold and  have  gro^m  from  being 
bands  of  fifty  to  some  as  great 
as  a  thousand  or  more.  A  forty- 
pa;ie  memorandum  to  the  Gen- 
prul  Assembly  stated^  *There  ia 
conclusive  evi^^enco  tliat  the 
whole  Kuerrllla  movement  against 
Greece  Is  recelvln*?  suhstantlat 
support  from  the  countries  ad- 
jacent to  Greet 'ti'fl  northern 
boun^larios,  particularly  Yu^'O- 
Hluvio." 

AttAck  on  Freedom  In  Italj 

<$>  FreHlorn  of  the  press  in  Italy 
Ifl  in  diLnK;er  of  heln^  leas^^ned  be- 
ciiUHe  of  ai'Mrles  ahout  the  pop^ 
which  hav*'  appeurcil  \n  three 
aiifl-clerlcid  publications-.  One  of 
thoHi',  Fi  MerftJiite  C'I'he  Khop- 
kct'p<T")t  refiirred  to  lYemlcr 
Ak'ide  <ln  fJasperl  aa  *'the  t>ope's 
hound"-  Tht-  iircjnicjr,  of  the 
Olirlstlun  Deiiioc-ratlc  (Cnttiollc) 
party,  says  thi'SP  untl-cterical 
piLpers  <>ITni(E  "the  honor  of  tlie 
chief  of  t\  fon-lijn  state",  the 
pope  belnK  hmd  of  the  p8eu<lo- 
stiite  of  Vatican  City.  Gaaperl 
doubted  that  the  Italian  people 
weve  sufficiently  mature  to  have 
unlimited  publlcotion  rijfhta.  The 
Vatican  has  Issued  excummunl- 
cation  bans  against  dealers  who 
sell  ZJon  Basilio.  the  flrst  of  these 
anti-clerical  papers,  so  called,  t9 
appear.  One  or  more  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  stalT  of  Lhtn  Ba^tiiio 
formerly  worked  on  the  Vatican's 
own  newS8he<^t,  L'Ouervatore  Ro- 
m«no,  Th*?  Catholii;!  newspaper 
II  Vojiolo  said  the  goverom^Dt 
was  still  i>ound  by  the  1029 
agreement  between  Mussolini  and 
the  Vatican,  insuring  the  Ca.th- 
ollc  religion  against  any  offense- 

MexlCo*B  New  Fresident 

^  Miguel  Aleman  Valdes  was 
sworn  In  as  president  of  the 
United  Slates  of  Mexico  De<!<?m- 
ber  1.  Repreeentatlves  from  more 
than  thirty  nations  attended  the 
<:eremOEiie&  The  new  executive, 
lit  his  inaugural  address,  paid  hla 
respects  to  the  '*good  neighbor 
policy",  He  S9i<i»  too;  that  "amid 
the  world-wide  confusion  of  this 
hour  the  new  world  must  be  the 
guardian  of  huntan  freedocns". 


Azerb^jut  Confflct 

^  Troops  were  ordered  Into 
Azerbaijan  by  Premier  Ahmade 
GhBvani  of  Iran  December  4  to 
aupprePs  an  nprlain^  tn  the  prov- 
ince. The  Azerbaijan  leader  J«a- 
far  Fisbevnri  declared  determi- 
nation to  defend  Azerbaijan  lib- 
erty, sayinp:  "We  shall  succeed 
beoaiise  our  canse  is  just  Jind 
honorable  and  oura  is  a  reH^toua 
wur  and  all  freedom-loving  na- 
tions share  our  cause."  Decem- 
ber 0  the  Iranian  amba^sailor  lo 
the  United  States  Informed  rhe 
United  >'uUons  Security  Council 
that  Russia  had  admonished  the 
Iranian  K<*vernment  not  to  send 
trooi>s  Into  Azerhflijm^  which  Is 
on  the  border  with  Husnia.  A 
minor  civil  war  flannl  in  the 
region  when  (he  (r<K>ps  entered, 
but  lasliil  unly  a  few  days.  Tishe- 
vari  t'apitiilaied,  and  aidvisp*!  the 
jrovernment  he  would  not  Inlfr- 
fore  with  supiTvlaed  riectlona  in 
(he  dispu(e<l  province- 

CoaJ-SMke  Stmsffto 

'^  The  lights  bepan  to  dira  all 
over  thi>  land.  The  stoppage  of 
coal  lulDing  on  the  verce  of  win- 
ter»  which  struck  the  United 
States  as  a  oiajor  disaster,  con- 
tinued to  be  its  number  one  prob- 
lem Id  early  IXieniber  Gov- 
erDm^nt  court  aictloD  bad  seri- 
ous meaning  for  John  L.  Lewis 
and  the  mine  worliers.  When  the 
testimony  was  ali  in  Lewis  and 
his  union  wei:e  found  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  Fine*  of  JlOr 
000  for  Lewis  and  $3,500,000  for 
the  union  were  recommended  by 
the  assistant  attorney  ^neraL 
The  fines  were  Imposed.  Mr. 
Lewia  and  the  union  filed  an  ap- 
peal. The  government  moved  to 
speed  up  the  appeal,  carrying  the 
case  direct  to  the  t:.  S.  Supreme 
Conrt.  The  snrpriaing  and  re- 
marfeable  climas  came  when,  on 
the  annl^'ersary  of  Pearl  Har 
bor,  Lewis  called  off  the  strike, 
telUag  tlie  miners  to  return  to 
work  until  April  1.  1947.  And  the 
Ughts  went  on  again  all  over  the 
land. 

Expeilltlon  to  Antarctica 

^  What  Is  described  as  the  larx- 


est  expedition  ever  to  head  (or 
Antarctica  sailed  from  United 
States  ports  at  r^orfolk,  Port 
Hueneme  and  San  Dleeo  Decem- 
ber 1,  The  thirteen  naval  vessels 
and  their  planes  were  un*1*?r  tlie 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Rich- 
ard B-  Byrd.  already  noti^d  for 
his  south  polar  explorations.  Ge- 
ologists believe  that  the  icpctip 
whict»  covers  ^*the  bottom  of  the 
world"  is  gratJually  ^rosvlnjj 
smaller  and  that  some  day  an 
Antarctic  colony  will  be  possible. 
As  the  ice  blanket  coverlnij  the 
contlcieat  la  thousHadn  of  feet 
thick,  however,  that  day  appears 
reujoCe.  Antarctic  foswiJs  show 
that  the  area  once  was  viTtliint 
with  ve^^tfltlon,  tn^es  uad  ferns. 
Quantities  of  covtMe-l  ores,  In- 
cluding uranium,  are  iK'llevcd  to 
Ik*  prenent,  A  niamlier  of  nations 
are  interested  In  Antiircllcu  ahd 
oilier  espedlllonfl  are  plnnned. 

Rocket  Plane  Test  Hop 

^  A  rocket-propelled  jilajic, 
America's  iiret.  made  a  Buccess- 
ful  test  flight  at  Muroc  ili'iny 
air  base,  Los  Angeles,  Culif.,  De- 
ecmt)t?r  10,  doJng  a  mere  o."V» 
miles  per  hour,  though  designed 
for  the  supersonic  speed  of  1700 
m.p.h.  The  r^l-foot  plane  was  de- 
scribed aa  "little".  It  cut  loose 
from  pn  Army  B-20  at  an  altitude 
of  25,000  feet,  when  It  turned  on 
part  of  Its  own  power,  and  shot 
fon\'ard  with  accelerated  spi'e^l, 
rising  to  :^,000  feet.  It  landed 
'■light  as  a  feather'*  and  wtthout 
the  use  of  power. 

tsol&tton  of  Americltun 

^  The  elements  numbered  »3,  94 
and  95  are,  respectively,  neptuni- 
um^  plutonium  and  amerlcium. 
They  have  been  produced  artift' 
cialiy  from  uraniura,  Amerlclum 
has  now  been  Isolated  In  pure 
form.  This  accomplishment  was 
announced  by  Prof.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Pro- 
fessor Seaborg  Is  a  co-diecoverer 
of  amerlclum  and  plulonium,  and 
also  of  curium  (element  96). 
"Bombarding"  amerLcium  w3th 
neutrons  produces  curium. 
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INDIA  IN  TRAVAIL 


A  MAN  throws  his  arms  into 
the  air,  runs  forward  a  hun- 
dred paces,  halts,  stands  gro- 
tesquely poised  for  the  split 
of  a  second,  and  then  collapses  into  the 
gutter,  a  red  stain  slowly  spreading  over 
his  shirt  front  Panic  follows.  Men  rush 
in  all  directions  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  coming  to  a  halt  with  their 
backs  toward  some  protecting  wall ;  auto- 
inatieaUy  sorting  themselves  into  little 
groups  of  Hindus  and  Moslems,  Mo- 
ments pass,  then  some  of  the  same  com- 
munity as  the  dying  man  come  to  his 
aid. -An  ambulance  arrivest  manned  by 
men  of  the  same  or  of  some  neutral  com- 
munity; sometimes  followed  and  at  oth- 
er times  preceded  by  a  truckload  of  sol- 
diers who  are  disposed  at  strategic 
points  around  The  little  groups  of 
scared  men  gradually  regain  confidence 
and  break  up,  going  their  normal  but 
frightened  ways.  The  morning  news- 
paper adds  one  more  to  the  number 
stabbed  that  day. 

A.  sack  lying  upon  the  pavement,  de- 
posited there  overnight,  falls  in  lines 
th^-t  clearly  reveal  the  form  of  the  human 
body  that  it  contains.  You  may  peer  in- 
side if  you  wish,  but  to  do  so  is  to  in- 
vQlve  yourself  in  a  string  of  consequenc- 
es costing  much  precious  time  and  ac- 
complishing little  or  no  good,  A  bus 
pulls  in  to  the  curb,  and  from  it  the  bus 
conductor  stumbles  out  and  collapses 
upon  the  ground.  The  passengers  stream 
cait  in  panic  and  are  gone.  The  panic 
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Spreads  to  all  around:  men  rush  to  get 
somewhere,  anywhere.  Somebody  assists 
the  conductor  back  onto  the  floor  of  the 
bus  and  it  is  driven  off- 

Scenes  such  as  these  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  thousand  in  recent  months 
in  sad  India,  chiefly  in  the  riots  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Komhay,  Deaths  have  mounted 
beyonj  G,0()0  and  the  number  injured 
exceerfj  13,000.  Many  are  the  horrifying 
signsiarging  a  solution. 

Such  events  come  as  gruesome  coihment 
npon  what  should  have  been  tJie  most 
joyful  period  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. For  has  not  India  fought  for  a  cen- 
tury to  obtain  the  treasure  of  freedomt 
and  is  it  not  even  now  in  her  grasp  f  Are 
her  hands  strong  enough  to  hold  it,  we 
wonder,  or  must  she  let  it  slip  through 
her  fingers?  For  in  the  high  days  of  her 
jubilation  her  voice  is  turned  to  weep- 
ing. Few  ar«  the  flags  that  have  appeared 
in  her  streets,  and  even  these  have  be- 
come objects  of  attack  by  her  own  na- 
tionals; while  just  as  many  flags  of  sim- 
ple black,  syiabols  of  mourning,  have  in* 
termingled  with  the  orange,  yellow  and 
green  tricolor  of  the  Congress,  So  pro- 
Vocative  became  these  signs  of  rejoicing 
and  mourning  that  at  last  the  rank  and 
file  were  asked  by  their  leaders  not  to 
aggravate  further  the  festering  sore  by 
continuing  to  display  thenx 

Why  are  these  things?  How  can  a  na- 
tion both  rejoice  and  mourn  in  one  I  Why 
does  hatred  accompany  the  acquiring  of 


f  ftsedom ;  and  bloodshed  silence  the  voice 
of  victory?  The  people  of  India  and  in 
India  are  theiuselves  hard  put  to,  it  to 
onsweT  these  questions;  how  much  more 
so  those  of  the  onlooking  nations  (  What- 
ever the  answers,  this  much  is  certain: 
tJiefie  happenings  are  not  the  outcome 
of  any  immediate  set  of  causes^  hut  have 
their  roots  sunk  deeply  into  the  past; 
they  are  the  outward  expression  of  iirm- 
ly^  entrenched  impulses- 
Current  explanations  in  the  bazaar, 
OT  market  places,  for  these  events  are 
threefold:  first,  that  these  are  the  out- 
come o£  coniinunistie  propaganda  and 
the  efforts  of  Russia  to  control  India; 
second,  that  it  is  a  further  effort  on  the 
part  of  Exitain  to  pursue  her  policy  of 
"divide  and  mle";  and,  third,  that  the 
Moslems   and  Hindus   really   comprise 
two  distinct  nations  and  are  irreeoncil- 
ahle. 

It  cannot  be  easily  eoneeded  that  com- 
munism is  the  root  cause  of  dissension. 
The  systein  of  politieal  intelligence  de- 
veloped by  Britain  has  sho\vn  itself  too 
efficient  to  permit  such  a  thing.  More- 
ovei-  the  effect  of  8uch  efforts  wonld  be 
felt  in  the  towns  only;,  not  in  the  remote 
vUlages  where  Hindus  and  Moslems  have 
lived  together  for  decades.  Supporting 
this  conclusion  is  a  report  in  the  No- 
vember 4, 1946,  issue  of  the  Times  of  In- 
dia, Bombay,  of  the  tour  of  the  finance 
minister  of  the  interim  government, 
Anugraha  Marain  Sinha,  in  the  affected 
villages  of  east  Bengal  in  which  he  says 
"the  riots  were  local  aud  spontaneous 
and  certainly  not  organized".  This  quot- 
ed phrase  will  be  better  appreciated  in 
the  light  of  the  conclusions  that  here 
follow. 

Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  accept  tue  ru- 
mor that  it  was  caused  by  any  deliberate 
act  of  Britain,  Grhandi  himself,  who  has 
always  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Britain's  imperialism,  publicly  declares 
that  the  present  effort  of  Britain  to  part 
crith  power  is  genuine  and  the  bona  fides 
3f  the  cabinet  ministers  sent  from  Eng- 


land to  accomplish  the  transfer  were  be- 
yond challenge.  Against  the  wishes  of 
many  Indians,  including  at  the  moment 
the  whole  of  the  Moslem  League,  Brit- 
ain ts  forcing  India  to  take  over  the  rul- 
ing of  her  own  country.  Such  is  not  the 
action  of  a  nation  seeking  to  retain  its 
power. 

It  is  the  third  alternative  explanation 
that  iinds  easiest  accepta>ree,  and  which 
alone  seems  to  hear  the  test  of  investi- 
gation: There  exists  between  Moslems 
and  Hindns  an  implacable  hatred^  and 
the  recent  carnage  is  but  its  spontane- 
ous manifestation.  To  understand  this, 
however,  and  to  appreciate  ^ust  why  at 
this  particular  time  it  should  espreSs 
itself  with  such  vehemence,  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  history  and  the  aif^irs  of 
India  is  essential, 

T^e  Bazaar 

Listed  above  are  the  reasons  put  for- 
ward in  the.  bazaar  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. Let  us  first  examine  more  closely 
this  source  of  inteUigenee  and  opinion, 
"Where  in  other  lands  the  newspaper  is 
the  medium  to  provide  information  and 
mold  ideas,  in  India  it  is  the  bazaar 
rumor  that  has  proved  itself  an  equal, 
even  a  more  powerful  instrument  to  con- 
vey news  and  frame  opinion.  Being  a 
subject  nation  for  so  Jon^,  Indians  have 
learned  to  regard  anything  that  savors 
of  being  "offtciar  as  being  associated 
with  the  foreign  government,  to  be 
viewed  -with  suspicion.  Added  to  this  is 
the  powerful  fact  that  seventy  percent 
of  the  people  are  Illiterate,  and  could 
not  read  newspapers  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to  helieve  them.  Their  only 
news  vender  is  the  bazaar  rumor.  Often 
grossly  false,  sometimes  astutely  true; 
'bazaar  talk,"  it  is  caJled. 

Here,,  then,  is  choice  and  easy  soil  in 
which  to  plant  any  and  every  piece  of 
propaganda  that  interested  parties  may 
wish  to  cultivate.  The  political  and  reli- 
gious parties  have  used  it  freely  to  gain 
their  ends,  and  use  it  still.  For  years  it 

AWAKE! 


iias  been  a  medium  through  which  to 
stir  up  opposition  to  the  foreign  raj. 
What  is  more  natural,  then,  now  that 
success  has  crowned  these  efforts  to  ob- 
tain freedom,  than  that  both  Moslems 
and  Hindus,  or,  politically,  League  and 
Congress,  turn  to  this  medium  to  gain 
their  individual  ends?  But  where  in 
times  past  this  was  used  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  now  the  propaganda  is  di- 
rected against  one  another-  Bloodshed 
is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  leaders  of  both  communities  are 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  explanation  for  these 
riots.  For  years  they  have  been  loudly 
proclaiming  tliat  they  are  of  one  nation- 
ality, and  tliat  the  seeming  differences 
between  them  are  but  the  product  of 
foreign  misrule.  Every  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them  they  had,  through  the 
bazaar,  charged  to  the  government  then 
in  power.  Now  that  the  government  is 
no  longer  in  foreign  hands  this  conven- 
ient agent  provocateur  explanation  is  no 
longer  valid,  even  although  there  are 
some  who  still  sack  to  use  it  So,  when 
certain  Moslem  leaders  in  Bengal  tried 
to  blame  the  past  government  for  the 
present  bloodshed  in  Calcutta,  it  was 
Ghandi  himself  that  refuted  this  and,  in 
doing  so,  tacitly  admitted  his  own  use 
of  this  instrument  by  stating  that  the 
agent  provocateur  explanation  was  be- 
ing very  much  ^overworked- 

From  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  leaders 
have  made  little  or  no  effort  to  call  their 
rank  and  file  to  order  it  would  seem  that 
the  present  burst  of  violence  suits  their 
policy-  By  it  a  pistol  is  held  at  the  head 
of  Congress  and  the  interim  government, 
Moslemk  claim  that  they  are  fighters, 
and  they  look  with  disdain  upon  the  as- 
tute but  timid  businessman,  the  Hindu. 
So,  when  the  British  cabinet  ministers 
were  here  to  effect  the  transfer  of  pow- 
er a  Moslem  leader  could  voice  the  view 
of  his  community  by  stating  that  all  he 
asked  was  that  the  guns  be  divided 
equally.  For  the  Jtf  oslem,  while  aware  of 
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his  fewer  numbers,  yet  regards  his  cora- 
raunity  as  far  superior  in  warfare  and 
fully  able  to  take  eare  of  its  own  inter- 
ests when  the  showdown  comes. 

For  it  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion 
to  many  thinking  men  of  all  communities 
that  these  two  peoples  would  eventually 
resort  to  force,  1  call  to  mind  a  train 
journey  of  a  year  ago.  Getting  into  con- 
versation with  a  fellow  passenger  with 
the  object  of  telling  him  about  the  Theo- 
cratic Government  that  is  now  taking 
over  control  of  this  earth,  he  came  out 
with  the  old  argument  of  the  bazaar  that 
the  sq,lt  tax  was  a  method  of  oppression 
by  the  then  British  government.  It  was 
at  the  time  that  the  British  cabinet  min- 
isters were  about  to  visit  India,  so  I 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  should  be 
the  alternative  source  of  revenue  now 
that  Britain  intended  to  withdraw  from 
India,  The  effect  of  my  question  upon 
this  Hindu  gentleman  was  electric.  He 
protested  hastily  that  India  was  in  no 
position  yet  to  receive  power,  that  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  signal  for  violence 
between  Hindu  and  Moslem.  Just  how 
right  he  was  subsequent  events  have 
shown. 

In  attemj^'ng  to  answer,  then,  the 
question  as  tAwhy  this  deep-seated  hos- 
tility exists  between  the  two  communi- 
ties, one  would  need  to  dip  far  into  the 
past  for  the  solution.  Essentially  it 
seems  this:  that  both  reH^iously  and  po- 
litically these  are  two  distinct  peoples, 
two  nations;  neither  united  now  nor, 
under  existing  circumstances,  capable  of 
unity.  Why  is  this  soT 

Let  us  briefly  review  some  historical 
facts-  Long  before  the  advent  of  British 
rule  the  Moslems  had  invaded  Hindu 
India  and  gradually  proceeded  to  sub- 
due the  entire  country.  They  were  then 
what  the  British  have  been  until  recent- 
ly: a  mere  handful  of  foreigners  who,  by 
dint  of  military  power  among  a  timid 
and  disunited  people,  ruled  the  country; 
and,  let  it  be  said,  often  ruled  it  very 
weU.  The  number  of  good  rulers,  how- 


ever,  was  outnumbered  by  the  bad ;  espe- 
cially toward  the  end  of  the  re^jne- 
Where  the  better  and  wiser  ones  had 
granted  religious  freedom,  others  gave 
vent  to  the  fanaticism  peculiar  to  Islam 
of  procuring  converts :  by  peaceful 
means  when  possible ;  by  force  when  not. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  note 
how  Islam  has  run  true  to  type  during 
the  recent  riots  in  Bengal.  History  of 
when  the  Hindu  men  were  given  Uib  un- 
comfortable alternatives  of  Islam  or 
death  and  the  women  adopted  for  the 
use  of  the  faithful  was  resurrected. 

Back  there  the  breach  betwe^B  ruler 
and  ruled  widened.  Leaving  the  country 
an  easy  prey  to  any  outsider  who  cared 
to  step  in  and  take  over  eontroL  Britain 
did  So  care.  But  in  doing  so  she  followed 
the  policy  of  the  early  Moslem  rulers  of 
granting,  and  also  retaining,  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom,  treating  Hin- 
du and  Moslem  equally.  So  for  two  hun- 
dred years  the  two  communities  lived 
side  by  side  in  a  measure  of  enforced 
peace  under  a  strong  nile,  yet  each  re- 
taining its  own  identity.  From  outward 
appearances  it  might  have  seemed  that 
the  two  people  had  become  one^  a  united 
nation.  This  was  far 'from  the  truth  in 
fact,  TJnder  the  surface  they  have  re- 
mained as  far  apart  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Hastings;  each  re- 
taining its  own  religion,  own  custome, 
laws,  marriage,  language  and  script  in 
part,  outward  appearance  and  the  old 
mutual  hostility;  so  much  so  that  today 
no  man  with  any  experience  of  the  coun- 
try could  jiossibly  mistake  a  Hindu  for 
a  Moslem  as,  say,  a  Holy  Rollw  might 
be  confused  for  a  Roman  Catholic  or 
some  other  sect  Two  nations  dwell  in 
the  same  land,  intermingling  in  the  ba- 
zaatSj  but  are  as  far  from  each  other  as 
the  polar  extremities- 

The  MMlem  Angle 

The  only  bond  of  unity  between  them 
has  been  their  united  opposition  to  Brit- 
iah  rale.  Having  a  common  cause,  they 


have  ignored  their  divisions  and  points 
of  disagreement  and  even  claimed  that 
these  did  not  exist;  and  contributed, their 
joint  strength  to  the  gaining  ot  inde- 
pendence for  the  jmtioji.  But  their  ideas 
of  independence  differ  widely,  and  not 
without  cause.  The  goal  set  before  the 
nation  by  Britain  is  that  of  democracy, 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  An  excellent 
ideal  indeed  as  human  rule  goesj  but 
hardly  workable  in  practioe  in  India  un- 
der existing  conditions;  for  the  rule  of 
the  majority  means  the  rule  of  the  Hin- 
du, who  are  by  far  the  stronger  numer- 
ically. Most  naturally  this  does  not  suit 
the  idea  of  the  Moslem ;  for  with  his  feet 
standing  upon  the  past  he  remembers 
that  he  was  the  ruler  of  India  before 
Britain  came,  and  believes  himself  still 
capable  of  regaining  and  holding  his 
previous  position  by  the  only  canon  that 
he  recognizes :  war.  His  proud  spirit  will 
not  submit  to  Hindu  rule  in  the  name  of 
democracy. 

This  proud,  fierce  spirit  of  the  Mos- 
lems was  well  demonstrated  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Calcutta.  Stajring  in  a 
Moslem  locality  we  were  awakened  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  by  a 
single  shout  of  "Allah  aMhar"  ("Qcd  is 
powerful)-  A.  few  minutes  later  it  came 
again,  this  time  by  several  voices  in 
unison.  At  intervals  it  was  repeated^ 
swelling  louder  and  louder  with  added 
voices;  at  last  a  deep-throated,  angry 
roar^waa  echoing-  through  the  houses: 
awe-inspiring  and  fearsome.  I  can  still 
feel  the  fibers  of  my  body  grow  tense 
at  the  memory  of  that  united  roar.  I 
never  did  discover  the  reason  for  that 
particular  outburst. 

But  the  next  night  before  curfew, 
about  nine-thirty,  the  same  angry  battle 
cry  sounded,  shattering  with  suddenness 
the  quiet  of  a  moonless  night.  A  bugle 
sounded;  and  the  street,  so  peaceful  just 
before,  became  a  hive  of  action.  At  every 
gat^,  &veTy  doorWay,  every  passage  be- 
tween houses,  at  windows  and  on  roofs 
— men.  Men  armed  with'  knives,  with 


swordsj  with  guns,  with  lathis  or  with 
weighted  sticks.  Hardly  a  sound  was 
heard  after  the  first  commotion,  bat  the 
air  was  tense  with  expeetancy.  Ten  min- 
utes of  this  silent  watching  was  a  greater 
strain  than  any  aerial  bombardment^  or 
so  it  seemed  to  me.  Then  a  murmur 
passed  from  lip  to  lip,  coming  down  tlie 
double  line  of  defense  like  a  guat  of 
breeze  over  standing  corn,  and  a  sense 
of  ease  crept  over  the  situation,  and  man 
after  man  left  liis  vantage  point  until 
the  street  was  again  deserted.  There  was 
revealed  to  me  the  true  nature  of  the 
Moslem  as  a  warrior:  fearless,  deter- 
mined, perfect  in  discipline,  yet  simple 
in  demeanor.  No  marvel  timt  he  feels  his 
superiority-  The  reason  for  this  display, 
I  afterwards  discovered,  was  that  two 
bus  loads  of  Sikhs  (a  warlike  Hindu 
caste)  had  entered  the  end  of  the  road 
and,  prohably  weeing  the  Moslem  pre- 
paredness, had  turned  hack.  Imagination 
could  paint  the  scenes  of  terror  that 
quiet  street  would  have  witnessed  had 
not  the  warning  been  sounded. 

This  is  the  Moslem,  then,  the  man  who 
considers  himself  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  future  of  India,  or,  negatively  stated, 
who  finds  himself  unahle  to  accept  the 
democratic  Hindu  rule.  As  a  solution  lie 
demands  that  India  be  partitioned:  that 
a  portion  come  under  Moslem  rule,  called 
Paldstan;  and  the  remainder  under  Hin- 
du rule,  called  Hindustan.  He  argues 
that  because  there  are  two  different  na- 
tionalities there  should  also  be  two  gov- 
ernments and  two  countries.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  to  submit  to  democratic  rule 
within  the  present  political  boundaries 
would  mean  that  eventually,  slowly  and 
certainly,  the  Moslems  will  become  the 
subjects  of  a  Hindu  raj,  serfs,  I  said  a 
few  paragraphs  ago  that  it  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  there  is  this  difference 
of  ideals  in  the  obtaining  of  independ- 
ence. The  Moslem  has  seen  by  repeated 
demonstrations  that  even  under  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  British  raj  the  Hindu 
would  advance  the  interests  of  his  eom- 
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munity  whenever  he  obtained  authority. 
He  has  seen  Hindus  secure  places  of  im- 
portance in  government  departments  or 
commerce  and  then  gradually  replace 
every  Moslem  in  that  department  with 
a  Hindu,  So  he  fears  for  the  future: 
that  under  democratic  rule  the  same 
process  will  be  adopted  until  the  Mos- 
lems are  reduced  to  being  the  serfs  of 
the  nation. 

That  he  is  not  unfair  in  this  point  of 
view  has  been  often  demonstrated.  An 
immediate  example  of  this  method  is  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  Travancore.  The 
present  dewan  there,  Sir  C,  P.  Rama- 
swami  Iyer,  a  Madras  Brahmin,  since  he 
has  been  in  office  has  removed  men  of 
other  communities  from  almost  every 
responsible  position  and  substituted  a 
Madrasi  Brahmin.  Laws  have  been  en- 
acted that  are  discriminate  in  practice 
against  other  communities  in  favor  of 
his  own,  until  now  parts  of  the  state 
t^tand  close  to  open  rebellion.  These  are 
the  things  that  are  noted  and  that  shape 
the  Moslem  point  of  view. 

The  Hindu  Angle 

The  question  will  be  asked :  If  the  Mos- 
lem so  keenly  Aesires  partition  of  India, 
then  why  not  give  it  him?  Why  not  the 
Hindu  Congress  concede  his  demands? 
It  is  here  that  we  need  to  see  that  the 
Hindu  also  has  his  point  of  view,  for  he 
also  has  good  reasons  for  his  attitude. 
He,  too,  remembers  his^-y.  He,  too,  has 
noted  passing  events-  Br  has  seen  the 
outbursts  of  violence  that  have  arisen, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  impartial  police 
force,  of  which  the  recent  riots  are  but 
the  last  of  a  suecession.  He  knows  of  the 
existing  ineompati|)ility  of  the  two  peo- 
ples, of  the  undercurrent  of  distrust  and 
hatred,  and  of  the  feroeity  of  the  Mos- 
lem when  he  is  roused.  He  has  seen  the 
most  trivial  incident  develop  into  a  state 
comparable  to  civil  war;  and  he,  too, 
fears  for  the  future. 

Seventeen  years  ago  an  Anglo-Indian 
police  officer  expressed  to  me  his  fears 


of  the  fact  that  th&  Moslem  Mahorum 
and  Hindu  Holi  festivals  were  due  to 
fall  upon  the  same  date.  To  me,  fresh  to 
the  country,  it  seemed  trivial,  silly.  I 
have  learned  things  since  them  Just  two 
nights  ago,  within  three  hundred  yards 
from  where  I  sit  typing^  some  Moslems 
were  granted  permission  to  remove  some 
cattle  for  slaughter  from  the  station  yard 
after  curfew.  Now  the  Hindu  worships 
the  cow,  as  most  people  know;  and  the 
station  is  in  a  Hindu  locality.  The  morn- 
ing paper  reported  13  injured  in  (he  clash 
that  followed  and  which  was  subdued 
only  with  armed  intervention. 

The  smallest  incident  may  start  a  riot 
of  major  proportions,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  Hindu  should  fear  the  outcome 
should  such  develop  nation-wide.  Safety, 
to  his  idea,  can  come  only  with  a  united 
India  in  which  the  power  of  the  vote  can 
take  the  place  of  the  goonda's  knife.  Giv- 
en partition,  then  how  long  will  it  be, 
he  asks  himself,  before  some  incident 
precipitates  a  war?  With  both  nations 
possessing  equal  ability  to  mass  arms, 
what  chance  will  his  Hindustan  stand 
when  war  comes  f 


The  Solution 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  fruits  of  centu- 
ries will  he  digested  in  a  moment  of  time. 
If  India  is  partitioned,  then  the  Hindu 
fears  are  weU  grounded.  If  no%  then  ihe 
Moslem  has  grounds  for  fear,  with  the 
added  danger  to  both  sides  that  then  al- 
most certainly  some  m§jor  clash  of  opin- 
ions will  develop  into^'civil  war,  to  the 
injury  of  both. 

Is  there,  then,  absolutely  no  remedy 
for  so  terrible  a  situation?  A  remedy 
there  is,  but  it  is  not  in  the  patching  up 
of  this  old,  decaying  garment  of  a  world 
and  its  affairs,  hut  in  a  new  garment  en- 
tirely. A  New  World,  rather ;  a  world  in 
which  righteousness  and  unselfishness 
shall  displace  the  present  rule  where 
every  man  is  on  the  grab  and  where  each 
seeks  only  his  own  welfare.  A  Theocratic 
world  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  Christ  Jesus,  in  which  there 
shall  no  longer  he  communal  divisions  of 
hatred  and  bloodshed,  hnt  all  shall  be  a 
united  family  under  a  wise  and  loving 
Father.  India,  poor,  poor  India!  Come, 
be  glad  among  the  nations  with  Jeho- 
vah's people  I  (Romans  15: 10)— Sent  in 
by  Ato^ahef  correspondent  in  India, 


Silendng  the  Liberal  Commentators 

THE  recent  dispute  over  newscasts  over  tlie  radio  was  carried  to  the  Federal  Com- 
rounications  Commission  by  three  liberal  groups  Late  in  December  of  1946.  The 
move  was  precipitated  by.  the  **disziiiasal"  of  Dr.  Kingdon's  weekday  broadcasts 
over  WOR  in  New  York  Gitj.  The  protest  to  the  commission  ssid  that  the  ]33t  few 
months  have  seen  **the  diamissal  of  many  oommedtators  associated  with  tie  ■  progressive  view- 
point" in  contravention  of  FCC  ndes  for  fair  presentation  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  "The  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  has  dismissed  John  Vandercook,  R.  St.  John^  Don  Hollenbeck 
and  Don  Goddard  in  -what  has  been  construed  as  a  cleaning  out  of  liberal  commenlato^.  In  Los 
Angeles  station  ELFI,  the  most  powerful  station  in  southern  California,  dropped  six  local 
eommentatora,  an  action  criticized  by  ten  Congressmen  as  an  effort  to  censor  news.  What- 
ever the  ostensible  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  these  commentators,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  b'herflJ  point  of  view  does  net  now  hav£  fair  representation  on  the  air,"  Then,  after  a 
reJFerenoe  to  Kingdon^s  "dismissal",  the  protest  letter  contmued,  **The  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  WOR  tas  joined  in  tie  crosade  to  keep  liberal  commentary  from  the 
people."  Another  dispatch  denounced  the  pttrge  against  progressive  commentators,  and  quot^ 
ed  Jfthannee  Steel  as  saying  that  pressure  was  being  applied  to  *'get  rid  of  liberals". 


& 
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INVASION  forces 
are  striking  liard  at  "^  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Not  that  the  seething  polit- 
ical pot  wherein  hrews  World  War  HI 
has  boiled  over;  it  hasn't.  But  aggression 
weapons  now  in  action  are  mightier  than 
military  weapons ;  Just  as  much  more  so 
as  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
And  if  one  mod*^rnist  objects  that  the 
sword  has  been  eclipsed  by  atomic  weap- 
ons,   another    may    counter    that    such 
propaganda  organs  as  press  and  radio 
and  motion  pictures  have  antiquated  the 
pen.  Advances  on  the  propaganda  front 
liuve    not    lagged    behind    the    gigantic 
strides  made  by  scientific  mass  murder. 
The  target  of  the  propagandist  is  the 
mind,  and  highly  developed  communica- 
tions have  laid  hare   the  mind   of  the 
masses  to  his  pictorial  and  verbal  bar- 
rages. By  wave  after  wave,  in  sustained 
round-the-elock  attacks,  the  profi>ssional 
propagandist    seeks    to    subjugate    the 
minds  of  the  people  and  to  mold  public 
opinion  to  suit  selfish  interests.  Wli^re- 
ever  one  turns  he  is  met  by  direct  frontal 
assaults  or  victimized  by  subtle  flank 
attacks  or  ambushments.  Propaganda  is 
aimed  at  the  public  from  the  newspaper 
columns,  blares  at  them-from  the  radio 
loudspeaker,  flashes  from  the  motion- 
picture  screen,  jumps  at  thera  from  ad- 
vertising billboards,  rolls  out  in  sono- 
rous tones  from  pulpits,  and  when  the 
harassed  victims  turn  to  the  comic  strips 
for  escape  they  are  greeted  with  another 
dose.   Individuals,   groups  and  nations 
practice  propaganda  in  their  endeavor 
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to  think  for  the  people.  Nazi  Germany 
was  the  classic  example.  Goebbels,  min- 
ister of  propaganda  for  Nazidom,  once 
inquired :  "Is  not  propaganda  as  we  un- 
derstand it  a  kind  of  art^  that  noble  art 
of  mass  psychology!"  Nazi  Germany 
silent  $100,000,000  annually  since  1933 
on  propaganda.  All  the  other  nations  ex- 
pend millions  to  sell  themselves  to  each 
other.  It  is  an  art,  but,  rather  than  noble, 
it  is'unprincipled  and  sinister. 

Devices  of  propagandists  have  devel- 
oped amazingly  during  the  past  three 
de<-ades,  and  as  they  increased  a  word 
changed  in  meaning.  Propaganda  was 
once  an  honest  word.  Its  Toot  idea  is  the 
propagating  of  natural  seed.  By  exten- 
sion it  meant  the  propagation  of  ideas, 
and  as  the  ideas  became  more  selfish  and 
evil  further  extension  gave  the  word  a 
sinister  meaning  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ideas.  Hence  today  propaganda  has  be- 
come unsavory  in  meaning,  but  its  prac- 
tice has  been  so  artfully  developed  that 
millions  gobble  it  up  with  apparent 
relish. 

Defense  Through  Knowltf^te 

Your  defense  against  ^jopagandi&ts 
comes  through  knowledge  of  their  meth- 
ods. Reasoning  is  their  deadliest  foe; 
emotion  is  seduced' as  their  staunehest 
friend.  Hence  it  is  that  their  primary 
purpose  is  to  rout  reasoning  and  stimu- 
late passion.  Their  play  upon  your  emo- 
tions may  lead  you  to  their  conclusions. 
Complacency  and  self -flattery  let  you  call 
it  thinking,  but  when  you  try  to  give  con- 


Crete  leaaons  for  your  conclusiong  you 
are  first  surprised  and  then  embarrassed 
to  discover  you  have  none.  An  outstand- 
ing lactic  in  stirring  emotion  is  name- 
calling:,  Sy  it  t^G  propagandist  gives  a 
person  or  group  or  idea  against  which 
he  propagandizes  a  bad  label.  The  hate- 
ful name  rouses  anger  and  the  one 
smeared  by  it  is  condemned  without  any 
evidence  being"  examined.  If  one  is  called 
a  Bedf  a  heretic,  a  yellow  traitor j  or  oth- 
er name  of  odious  import,  the  wily  propa- 
gijndist  knows  that  Ustening  bystanders 
wil]  hesitate  to  question  or  examine  the 
charge  for  fear  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  sympathetic  toward  such 
classes.  Most  people  listen,  and,  if  it  is 
discrediting  against  an  unpopular  person 
or  group,  they  believe,  and  as  it  is  re- 
peated it  is  accepted  as  incontrovertible 
truth.  Minds  become  so  set  that  the  ac- 
cused one  cannot  even  gain  a  hearing. 
Without  ever  giving  ear  to  the  victim, 
without    ever    a  sking   f o  r   evidence   in 

Eroof,  the  charge  is  accepted  and  be- 
eved  and  repeated.  Before  and  since 
the  time  Nero  blamed  the  Christians  for 
the  burning  of  Borne,  unpopular  minor- 
ities have  been  made  scapegoats- 

The  reverse  of  name-calling  is  where 
propagandists  attach  glittering,  virtu- 
ous words  to  things  they  want  accepted 
without  any  examination  of  evidence. 
Patriotism,  d^emocr^cy,  freedom  and 
mQikQrJiOod  are  words  that  are  loaded 
down  with  cherished  beliefs.  Here  again, 
if  you  hesitate  or  question  you  are  likely 
to  be  accused  of  opposing  "the  virtue 
rather  than  it  be  recognized  that  you 
nnerely  seek  evidence  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  revered  words  to  describe  the 
propagandist's  scheme.  Akin  to  this  is 
the  practice  of  associating  with  the  new 
idea  some  organization  or  person  or 
symbol  that  already  carries  public  sanc- 
tion and  authority  and  prestige,  Some 
of  the  reverence  attached  to  the  estab- 
lished and  respected  persons  or  things 
seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  idea 
merely  by  the  association  that  is  set  up- 
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For  instance,  to  say  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Catholie  Church  and- Russia 
is  a  fight  between  God  and  atheism  im- 
plies by  the  relationship  of  ideas  that 
the  Catholic  Church  and  God  are  synon- 
ymous. By  such  false  but  subtle  trans- 
fers of  emotion  the  clever  propagandist 
sugarcoats  a  pill  otherwise  distasteful. 

Another  step  taken  to  sell  an  idea  on 
merits  other  than  its  own  is  to  have  tes- 
timonials for  it  from  respected  or  prom- 
inent persons.  Or,  vice  versa,  if  the  aim 
is  to  discredit  an  idea  the  testimomals 
for  it  are  represented  aa  coming  from  a 
hated  person  or  source.  Such  introduc- 
tions as  t'he  presideft't  saidy  our  minister 
saidj  Hitler  once  said  or  the  pope  said 
sre  designed  to  lull  the  hearers  into  ac- 
cepting  or  rejecting  an  idea  without 
examining  it  Advertisers  use  the  ruse 
often,  paying  prominent  athletes  or 
movie  stars  to  endorse  their  wares.  When 
you  bump  into  thia  sort  of  propaganda, 
ask  yourself  whether  the  testifier  is  qual- 
ified, whether  he  is  disinterested,  or  what 
are  his  motives.  Of  what  worth  is  the 
idea  on  its  own  merits,  divorced  from 
the  testimonial? 

A  trick  worn  threadbare  by  politicians 
is  the  donning  of  the  "plain  folks''  pose- 
They  boast  of  being  "of  the  people",  of 
having  ''risen  from  the  masses",  of  being 
self-made  men  who  "rose  from  the 
slums".  They  love  to  advertise  them- 
selves when  they  go  fishing,  or  swim- 
ming, or  to  see  the  folks  back  home,  or 
when  they  talk  with  their  neighbors, 
with  farmers,  with  laborers,  or  when 
they  fly  home  to  see  mother  on  her  birth- 
day or  at  Christmastime,  and  attend  the 
old  country  church.  Such  "human  inter- 
est" stuff  is  all  right,  but  when  it  is  stu- 
diously spiashed  ahont  in  the  newspa- 
pers for  public  consumption  it  tends  to 
nauseate.  Plain  folks  are  not  so  pub- 
licized. 

Then  there  is  the  propagandist  that 
harps  on  the  theme  that  practically 
evevybody  is  doing  it  (what  he  is  recom- 
mending). The  few  holdouts  must  fol- 
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low  the  crowd,  be  one  of  the  gang,  that 
since  the  majority  does  it  it  must  be 
right.  If  you  hold  out  you  seem  to  set 
yourself  against  the  world;  a  rather 
conceited  position,  he  suggests.  How  can 
you  be  right  and  everjone  else  wrong! 
Unpoj)ularity  may  result  to  the  stub- 
born, resisting  minority.  You  may  be 
impeding  progress  or  stirring  disunity, 
or  preventing  hundred -percent  ism.  Ap- 
peals are  made  to  large  groups,  to  per- 
sons as  Americans,  as  Catholics,  as 
Jews,  as  members  of  certain  classes, 
such  as  miners,  farmers,  Imusewives,  and 
so  on.  This  type  of  propaganda  always 
tries  to  make  you  think  there  is  a  grand 
rush  to  mount  his  bandwagon,  and  that 
you  had  better  hurry  too.  It's  the  win- 
ning side  I  Don't  wait  and  lose  out  I  Don't 
take  time  to  think,  but  hurry  while  there 
is  still  time!  Tlie  propagandist  has  done 
tlie  thinking  for  you,  and  now  seeks  to 
stampede  you  to  his  side. 

A  potent  propaganda  dodge  is  to  teli 
only  half-truths.  Tlie  facts  are  carefully 
selected,  those  not  advantageous  elim- 
inated, and  lopsided,  incomplete  views 
given.  Belated  thereto  is  the  device  of 
giving  statistics.  An  imposing  column  of 
figures  seems  to  cast  a  spell  over  many, 
and  while  figures  honestly  assembled 
may  not  lie,  clever  iigureis  who  manip- 
ulate them  often  do*  Silver-tongued  ora- 
tors play  on  the  emotions  rather  than 
appeal  to  reason.  Alusic  aids  the  propa- 
gandist to  stir  hearers  to  high  pitches 
of  religions,  militaristic,  patriotic  or 
passionate  fervor.  Flashy  displays,  dim- 
ly-lit cathedrals,  publicity  stunts,  and  the 
like,  are  employed  to  lire  emotional  ac- 


ceptance of  ideas  without  examinatioa. 
Clever  cartoons  work  fast  and  hit  hard, 
but  are  not  always  true.  The  same  may 
be  said  for  slogans  and  proverbs.  They 
capture  the  emotions  with  their  rhythm, 
alliteration,  balance,  and  their  over- 
whelming powder  to  say  so  much  so  quick. 
Then  propagandists  stoop  to  suppression 
of  unfavorable  facts.  For  instance,  news- 
papers suppress  the  facts  about  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  j  the  radio  is  conducting 
a  campaign  to  suppress  and  sciueeze  out 
all  liberal  commentators;  and  the  movies 
"must  submit  to  censorship  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Catholics".  The  last  item  answers 
wonderment  as  to  why  so  many  films 
exalting  Catholic  nuns  and  priests  as  the 
heroes  and  heroines.  Movie-goers,  don't 
you  realize  yet  why  it  is  always  a  Cath- 
olic priest  involved  when  religion  ia  to 
be  shown  in  glorious  light,  and  why  it  is 
a  Protestant  preacher  when  religion  ia 
to  be  the  butt  of  a  jokeT  It  is  high  time 
to  awake. 

The  fact  is  that  too  many  people  do 
their  thinking  by  proxy.  They  allow  col- 
umnists to  do  it,  commentators  to  do  it, 
politicians  to  do  it,  ministers  and  priests 
to  do  it,  and  the  people  are  content  to 
buy  this  secondhand  thinking.  Propa- 
ganda is  a  challenge  to  the  individual  to 
use  his  own  mind  if  he  has  one,  to  scru- 
tinize and  analyze,  to  be  impartial  and 
unprejudiced,  to  be  wary  of  words  and 
ideas  highly  charged  with  emotion  j  in 
short,  know  the  propagandist's  tricks 
and  defend  yourself.  Be  prudent.  ''The 
simple  l>elieveth  every  word:  but  the 
prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going." 
—^Proverbs  14: 15. 


Hypnotism  via  Television 

C  Last  December  Peter  Cassou  rounded  up  a  dozen  volunteers  in  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  studios  and  annouueed  he  could  hypnotize  them,  even  through 
a  television  screec.  He  put  aii  oi  them  to  sleep.  He  next  put  four  out  of  aii  to  sleep 
as  tliey  watched  at  a  screen  in  a  darkeued  room.  Some  had  to  be  shaken  awake. 
Casdon  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised.  BBC  was  surprised,  but  not  pkiiiied.  Then 
Cassou  was  aot  at  all  pleased  when  BBC  told  him  tbftt  he  could  not  appear  on  a 
regular  td«visicin   program  to  display  his   hypnotic  powers. 
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The 
Fabulous 

Polar 
Regions 


Strategic  anti  Eci>noinic 
OutpoAta    of    the   Earth 


IF  YOU  are  a  lover  of  maps,  and  have 
read  the  names  of  far-away  places 
wondering  what  their  country  and  peo- 
ple are  like^  you  may  have  noted  a  town 
called  Aklavik,  Follow  the  Arctic  shore 
line  of  Alaska  eastward  across  the  Cana- 
dian border,  and  dip  a  little  inland  on 
the  delta  of  the  great  Mackenzie  river. 
There  lies  Aklavik,  120-miles  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  Although  this  village  of 
350  whites,  serving  as  educational  and 
trade  center  to  as  many  more  Eskimosj 
is  not  larg-e  compared  with  the  Bussian 
Arctic  ports  of  Murmansk  and  Dudinka, 
it  ia  probably  the  most  northerly  white 
settlement  on  the  continental  mainland. 
It  has  telegraphic  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  plane  schedule 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  If  you  ar- 
rived there  in  July  you  would  obseiTe 
gardens  being  planted  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
learn  that  the  eighteen  inches  of  un- 
frozen soil  produced  the  finest  lettufje, 
turnips,  peas,  beets,  kale,  spinach,  cab- 
bage and  carrots  during  the  sixty  days 
before  the  ''permafrosf'  (permanently 
frozen  ground)  seeped  up  from  below 
for  the  long  winter  freeze,  Aronnd4he- 
cloGk  sunshine  brings  amazing  results, 
also,  to  the  giant  delphinium,  which 
alone  endures  the  Arctic  winter  outside, 
then  rivals  the  sky  in  spring  bloom! 
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Interest  in  the  Arctic  has  progressive- 
ly centered  in  trapping,  whaling,  mining, 
and  military  strategy.  The  Provisional 
District  of  Canada's  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, known  as  Mackenzier  in  which 
Aklavik  is  located,  was  developed  at  first 
by  fur  explorers  of  the  Hudson^  Bay 
Company,  These,  together  with  the  min- 
ing and  religious  missions,  are  still  the 
entrenched  interests  of  northern  CanMa. 
Following  Hearne's  exploration  of  the 
Coppermine  river,  within  forty  miles  of 
the  Coronation  gniS  of  the  Arcticr  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  explored  the  great  river 
which  bears  his  name,  as  far  north  as  a 
*'lake"  where  white  whales  were  playing. 
It  was  probably  only  after  the  observa- 
tion of  tides  the  next  d^Y  that  he  real- 
ized he  had  penetrated  to  the^sea  (1789), 
Coal,  sulphur,  and  petroleum  like  *'*yel- 
low  wax'-'  were  discovered;  and  1500 
miles  of  waterway  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Mackenzie's  source  in  Great  Slave  lake, 
opened  up  for  travel.  Furs  were  eventu- 
ally carried  all  the  way  to  Montreal  by 
interconnecting  lakes  and  rivers.  In  fact, 
shallow  draft  bpat  was  the  reliable  ve- 
hicle for  travel  in  this  country.  In  1821 
Franklin  explored  a  part  of  the  Arctic 
shore  line  in  two  birch  bark  eanoesf 

Still  important  industries  in  this 
Mackenzie  district,  and  also  eastward  in 
the  Yukon  and  Alaska,  are  trapping  and 
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fishing-  Otter,  beaver,  ermine,  mink  and 
marten  are  trapped  th  ronghoot  the 
northwest,  while  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing salmon  runs  in  tho  world  follows  the 
hroad  waters  of  tlie  Yukon  river.  The 
Alaskan  salmon  is  among  the  -greatest 
producers  in  the  world,  a  25'pound  fe- 
male laying  about  25,000  eggs  after  a 
1500-niile  journey  from  the  Atlantic! 

Other  amazing  animals  in  this  fabu- 
lous region  are  the  GO-ton  whales,  which 
are  hunted  in  the  leads  (narrow  chan- 
nels through  floe  ice),  from  Point  Bar- 
row eastward  to  the  Mackenzie's  mouth, 
Most  often  harpooned  or  shot  with  the 
homh  gun  from  the  sturdy  boat  made  of 
bcardod  Heal,  called  the  mniak,  they  are 
used  solely  for  food.  After  a  suocossful 
catch  of  tiiree  or  more  whales,  Eskimos 
of  Barrow  hunt  wal rush's  and  [xilar 
bears*  The  latter,  sometimes  called  the 
*'snow  king^',  is  a  long-range  swimmer, 
sometimes  found  nmny  miles  from  any 
land,  and  has  fur  even  on  the.  ssoles  of 
its  feet. 

Animal  life  is  too  prolific  for  descrip- 
tion. On  the  Kodiak  island  is  the  fanious 
Kodiak  or  brown  bear  which  Is,  accord- 
ing to  AL  H.  Mason,  a  thousand  pounds 
of  atoniic  energy.  He  claims  that  these 
bears,  instead  of  be- 
ing clumsy,  are  lean- 
muscled  athletes, 
clearly  observable 
when  their  fur  clings 
to  them  after  a 
swim.  He  estimates 
they  can  bound  35 
feet  in  one  leap  and 
cover  100  yards  in 
six  seconds.  The 
same  authority  de- 
scribes the  wapitu 
or  elk^  musk  ox,  cari- 
bou or  American 
reindeer,  the  cun- 
ning timber  wolf, 
and  the  mighty  for- 
est    monarch,     the 
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Alaskan  moose,  which  stands  seven  feet 
at  the  shoulder,  and  has  an  antler  spread 
of  six  feet 

Goldf  Oilf  Silver  and  Radium 

The  second  great  impetus  to  develop- 
ment of  the  Northwest  was  the  discovery 
of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike region  on  the  Yukon  about  the  turn 
of  the  century.  While  great  quantities 
were  located  here,  gold  is  found  in  small 
or  large  quantities  in  almost  overy  creek 
in  the  Yukon  and  Alaska,  Dawson  be- 
came the  center  of  the  north  wilderness 
gold  strike,  famous  in  story  for  valor 
against  the  snow  and  against  the  two- 
gun  outlaws.  Today  another  famous 
frontier  town  has  musliroomed  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Slave  lake  after  discov- 
ery of  gold.  Yellovvknife,  a  booming  but 
orderly  town  of  more  than  2,000,  700 
miles  north  of  any  Canadian  city,  has 
hotel^  style  shop,  restaurants,  plane  serv- 
ice, but'  no  plumbing.  There  were  six 
producing  gold  mines  in  1945. 

Westward  of  Y'ellow knife,  and  on 
Great  Slave's  outlet  into  the  Mackenzie, 
is  the  most  northerly  oil  refinery  in  the 
world,  Norman  Wells.  ( The  United 
States  has  untapped  oil  reserves  three 

hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  circle 
in  Alaska,  and  Hus- 
sia  may  now  have  a 
more  northerly  re- 
finery, but  Norman 
Wells  apparently 
held  the  record  in. 
1940.)  Precious  gas- 
oline is  thus  pro- 
duced where  it  is 
really  needed  for 
>  planes,  boats  and  ve- 
hicles. Farther  up 
toward  the  Arctic 
circle^  on  Great  Bear 
lake,  large  silver 
veins,  assaying  2,000 
ounces   to   the   ton, 
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are  mined,  while  on  this  lake's  eastern 
shore  is  Port  Badium,  where  radium  has 
been  developed  extensively  since  1939, 
from  pitchblende,  in  a  company-owned 
village.  Generally,  Canadian  resources 
have  scarcely  been  tapped  in  this  great 
Dbittiern  wilderness. 

The  location  of  so  much  heavy  mineral, 
gold,  copper,  silver,  platinum,  nickel, 
radium,  and  possibly  uranium,  in  the 
polar  regions  seems  to  support  the  truth 
that  the  metallic  rings  thrown  around 
the  earth  during  its  creative  state,  after 
cooling,  fell  fitst  at  the  point  of  least 
centrifugal  resistance,  the  poles,  {"The 
Truth   ShcUl   Make   You  Free",   pages 

57-60) 

"What  has  heretofore  been  said  deals 
chiefly  with  the  Arctic  and  subarctic 
region  of  western  Canada  and  Alaska. 
In  the  Keewatin  and  Franklin  districts 
to  the  east  are  found  the  Canadian  island 
partners  of  Greenland,  extending  almost 
to  the  north  pole.  These  icy  strongholds, 
where  the  trees  have  disappeared  and 
the  polar  bear  is  monarch,  have  scarcely 
been  explored.  The  trip  from  Alaska  to 
Greenland  takes  ns  more  than  a  third 
around  the  northern  world.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  quarter  section  of  Arctic 
ocean  perimeter  from  Greenland  to  North 
cape  of  Norway,  the  rest  of  the  Arctic 
circle  is  contained  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Because  of  this  geo- 
graphic fact,  and  because  of  the  modern 
development  of  long-range  bombers  arid 
guided  missiles  {rockets,  robot  planes, 
etc.)j  the  Polar  region  has  focused  upon 
itself  the  concentrated  interest  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  air  force,  both  Ameri- 
can and  Russian.  Russia  charges  that 
America  has  subordinated  Canada  in 
ringing  the  Arctic  with  a  formidable 
"Maginot  line"  of  thirty  forts  and  bases- 
Why  Russia  does  not  like  it  clearly  ap- 
pears when  it  is  seen  that  from  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  for  example,  directly  over 
the  north  pole  and  but  4,131  miles  away, 
lies  Moscow ;  from  Greenland  bases 
(which  America  already  has)  to  Rus- 
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sia's  all-year  Arctic  port  of  Mfurmansk 
is  about  2,100  miles ;  while  from  Iceland^ 
where  the  TJ.  S.  based  ships  and  planes 
and  50,000  men  during  the  war,  it  is  only 
2^000  miles  to  Moscow,  Again  Americans 
do  not  like  it  when  Russia  puts  a  gigan- 
tic base  at  Petropavlovsk  on  the  north 
Pacific  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  only 
490  miles  from  the  Aleutian  islanji  of 
Attn,  and  4,910  miles  from  Detroit's  fac- 
tories*  That  Russia  is  also  building  an 
opposing  Siegfried  Line  along  the  frigid 
Arctic  is  disclosed  by  the  development 
of  giant  industrial  centers  in  Siberia, 
such  as  Yakutsk  and  Magadan.  Krav- 
chenko,  former  Soviet  official,  claims 
that  the  most  modem  blast  furnaces, 
glass  works,  oil  refineries  and  rail  and 
air  ports  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia, 
mostly  developed  by  prisoner  of  war 
labor.  For  protection  the  Russians  are 
building  underground  factories  and  tun- 
neling under  the  largest  rivers  to  avoid 
bridge  destruction,  and  have  inaugurat- 
ed a  regular  Arctic  ocean  route  along  her 
shores  from  Murmansk  and  Archangel  in 
Europe  to  her  Siberian  ports  of  Dn- 
dinka,  Petropavlovsk  and  Vladivostok, 
the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberi- 
an Railway,  Dudinka,  near  the  Arctic 
mouth  of  the  Yenisei  river,  and  a  small- 
er version  of  the  million  population 
Magadan,  and  N'orylsk,  producing  nick- 
el, copper,  platinum,  have  their  own  pow- 
er plants  and  metallurgical  furnaces 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  more  south- 
erly-Yakutia province  of  a  million  and 
a  half  (the  total  population  of  Soviet 
East  is  estimated  at  40,000,000)  produces 
gold,  and  is  said  to  have  about  the  same 
climate  as  Alaska,  with  winter  tempera- 
tures of  70  below  aero.  Besides  this  in- 
dustrial development  some  450'  Russian 
expeditions  to  the  north  will  set  up  light- 
houses, radio  beacons  and  radar  sta- 
tions. The  Russians  are  also  busy  on  the 
Kuriles  north  of  Japan  and  on  the  Ko- 
raandorski  islands,  210  miles  from  Attn. 

Thus    world   interest    is   being    mag- 
netically drawn  to  a  circle  that  contains 
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the  coasts  aad  islands  bathed  by  the 
Arctic  and  topped  by  the  polar  icecap. 
It  is  a  big  circle  that  wonld  contain  the 
United  States  super-imposed  upon  its 
icy  wastes.  But  the  giant  bombers  of 
10,000  miles  cruising  range,  when  based 
in  this  circle,  could  bomb  ninety  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  world ! 

American  Maneuvert  at  Polar  Regions 

Several  different  types  of  expedition 
have  been  undertaken  during  the  past 
year.  For  example,  "Operations  iceberg" 
is  a  Bubmarijie  exploit  taking  under- 
water data  from  the  Bering  strait  to  the 
Arctic  north  of  Alaska;  ^'Operation 
Williwaw"  is  testing  the  "moist  cold" 
found  on  the  Aleutians ;  for  "Operations 
Frigid",  a  task  force  of  vehicles  and  men 
made  their  way  from  Anchorage  on  the 
coast  to  Fairbanks^  expecting  to  test 
66-degreea-below-zero  weather  during 
the  Arctic  winter;  "Operations  Musk- 
Ox"  is  a  similar  Canadian  expedition; 
while  "Operation  Frostbite"  was  an  ex- 
pedition of  the  giant  aircraft  carrier 
Midway,  togetlier  with  navy  and  coast 
guard  vessels,  which  penetrated  within 
200  miles  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  based 
in  the  northerly  Greenland  port  of  Thule 
(far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  where  the 
Thule  Eskimo  culture  was  once  discov- 
ered near  Cape  York),  and  flew  within 
450  nautical  miles  of  the  north  pole. 

Also  of  military  importance  is  the 
fourth  Byrd  expedition  to  the  south  pole, 
known  as  "Operation  Highjump".  Way 
down  under,  af  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
beneath  an  ice  dome  thousands  of  feet 
thick,  lies  the  world's  coldest  and  high- 
est continent,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Antarctica.  With  an  area  of  nearly 
6,000,000  square  miles,  two-thirds  of 
which  have  never  been  seen  by  man,  it 
is  double  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
and  seven  times  as  large  as  Greenland, 
the  world's  largest  island  (839,000 
square  miles).  It  is  known  from  the  ex- 
plorations of  Amundsen  (Norwegian 
who  discovered  the  south  pole  in  1911), 
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Sir  Douglas  Mawson  (Australian),  and 
Ellsworth  and  Byrd,  of  the  United 
States,  that  mountains  rise  15,000  feet, 
and  temperatures  in  winter  drop  to 
SO  degrees  below  zero. 

The  Byrd  expedition  includes  an  ice 
breaker^  an  oiler,  three  patrol  bombers, 
two  helicopters,  a  scout  plane,  and  food- 
stuffs for  an  eight-month  stay.  Some  find 
it  amusi^ig  that  among  other  supplies  the 
explorers  are  taking  10,000  gallons  of 
ice  cream  mix.  Tliirteen  ships  and  4,000 
men,  plus  27  huskies  for  sled  dogs,  car- 
ried by  the  flagship  Mount  Olympua,  will 
engage  in  the  expedition  whicli  begins 
operations  fEom  the  Blenny  islands, 
south  of  Australia.  The  purpose  of  the 
Byrd  expedition  is  said  to  be  the  search 
for  rare  minerals,  especially  uranium; 
and  they  will  also  undoubtedly  attempt 
to  fill  in  the  many  gaps  in  information 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  weather  conditions. 

Antarctica  is  divided  like  a  piece  of 
pie  between  eight  major  claimants,  some 
of  which,  like  Norway,  Britain,  Austra- 
lia, France  (small  sector  within  one- 
third  of  continent  claimed  by  Australia), 
base  their  claims  upon  discovery  or  ex- 
ploration; while  Chile  and  Argentina 
claim  portions  by  reason  of  proximity  or 
contiguity  with  their  land  mass.  New 
Zealand  claims  one-seventh  of  the  con- 
tinent for  reasons  rather  slim.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  prepared  to  back  claims 
made  in  iier  behalf  by  the  explorers 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  (1935,  1939)  and  Ad- 
miral Byrd,  Much  of  Antarctica  is  more 
than  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
the  permafrost  extends  for  800  feet  be- 
low icecap.  In  the  Antarctic  the  ice  is 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  in  the 
Arctic. 

Lichens  and  Ynosses  are  the  only 
growing  things;  while  the  animal  Life 
consists  of  birds  and  insects  upon  the 
continent  itself.  However,  a  yearly 
whale  catch  valued  at  $15,000  is  taken 
just  off  its  shores.  The  only  known  min- 
eral found  in  any  quantity  is  coal,  large 
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deposits  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  few  patches  of  bare  ground-  Rich 
copper  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  its 
extent  is  unknown.  Any  further  mineral 
discoveries  may  be  left  many  years  be- 
fore development  because  of  the  hazard- 
ouSj  iceberg-studded  waters,  and  the  for- 
bidding climate. 

Distance,  desolation  and  the  cold — 
these  are  the  Polar  problems, for  hu- 
mans. To  be  lost,  starving  or  frozen— 
these  are  the  specters  that  face  the  fiol- 
dier-  There  is  perhaps  no  scene  at  once 
so  beautiful  and  so  desolate  as  an  ex- 
panse of  snow,  unbroken  hj  tree^  rock 
or  sign  of  life.  Of  course,  thas  is  but  one 
of  myriad  aspects  of  iceland  There  are 
also  the  broken  stretches  of  sea  with 
hundred-foot-high  icebergs ;  glaciers 
winding  like  fantastic  ribbons  through 
rough  promontories  to  at  last  reach  the 
sea  like  a  great  wall,  continually  crack- 
ing off  in  tall  slabs  that  plunge  with  a 
roar  into  ihe  dark  waters;  the  polar 
nights,  with  their  lurid  and  brilliant  au- 
rora horealis;  and,  to  the  south,  the 
forests  and  lakes  and  streams  with  their 
teeming  wild  life* 

It  is  also  a  land  of  great  contrasts-  A 
garden  at  AKlavik  must  be  watered  ev- 
ery other  day,  so  intensive  is  the  short 
summer  drought ;  while  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  only  one  day  in  seven  is  clear,  even 
in  summer.  The  Harvard  expedition  in 
the  summer  of  1940  found  springs  hot 
enough  in  the  glaciers  themselves  to  en- 
joy a  warm  bath ;  while  the  temperature 
variation  in  July  at  13,000  feet  elevation 
changed  from  110  degrees  in  the  day- 
time to  32  below  zero  at  night  I 

These  and  other  problems  confront 
the  armed  forces.  General  acceptance  of 
what  is  known  in  Washington  as  the 
"polax  eoncepf',  that  is,  that  the  key  to 
American  defense  lies  in  this  region, 
spurs  the  various  ^^operations'^  A  line 
drawn  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
straight  through  the  pole  and  carried  on 
down   to   the   other   side   of  the  world 
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would  strike  through  central  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. Thus  Bussia  and  Siberia  block 
every  over-the-pole  ro^ite  to  the  Eura- 
siani  land  mass!  America  is  therefore 

getting  as  many  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  Arctic  as  it  can. 

It  has  learned  during  the  war  that  ac- 
curate forecasting  of  weather  conditions 
in  France  and  Germany  was  possible 
two  days  earlier  through  reports  from 
stations  in  Greenland,  If  it  has  not  been 
learned,  it  might  be  deduced  that  the 
Far  North  is  not  yet  ready  for  man's 
habitation.  The  life  span  of  the  luckless 
sailor  who  fell  into  the  ocean  was  hut 
thirty  minutes  unless  rescued,  ("Navy 
equipment  has  prolonged  this  to  1| 
hours.)  The  dozen  layers  of  garments, 
besides  impeding  movement,  have  an- 
other disadvantage :  the  bne  nearest  the 
skin  may  begin  to  cause  an  itching!  And 
if  he  faces  the  foh'zzard  his  buddy  may 
not  see  quickly  enough  those  telltale  yel- 
lowing spots  betokening  a  frozen  face. 
If  he  spills  a  quart  of  oil  he  can  pick  it 
up  an  hour  later  and  use  it  as  a  club. 

The  cold  affects  machines  as  well.  The 
molecular  structure  of  the  finest  steel  is 
permanently  affected,  the  violent  con- 
traction affects  tolerances  and  moving 
parts,  reduces  the  volatility  of  gasoline, 
makes  taffy  of  brake  fluid  arid  oils. 
Leather^  tires,  and  plastics .  become  as 
brittle  as  glass.  The  stresses  and  strains 
almost  break  the  man  also.  Add  to  this 
the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  during  the 
thaws  (which  are  wors^e  than  in  the 
tropics)  and  the  upside  snows.  The  lat- 
ter phenomenon  is  caused  by  moisture 
striking  the  cold  water  and  forming  cot^ 
ton  bowls,  which  are.  whipped  upward 
into  the  air ! 

Certainly  the  polar  regions,  both  as  a 
combat  ground  and  a  field  for  explora- 
tion, remain  to  be  conquered.  But  the 
prize  to  the  conqueror  is  great,  and  not 
forever  will  their  fabulous  wealth  re- 
main frozen  assets. 
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SO  QUEER  are  pengnins,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  all  other  birds, 
the  naturalist  is  forced  to  put  them  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  In  appearance  they 
stand  erect,  and,  because  tliey  liave  the 
shortest  legs  of  any  bird,  they  waddle 
along  like  chubby  old  men  with  arthritis. 
They  like  companionship,  are  fearless 
and  easily  tamed,  and  always  appear  to 
be  playing  the  clown.  In  many  respects 
penguins  are  among  the  most  curious 
creatures  on  this  globe. 

Scientists  say  the  penguin  is  a  real 
bird  because  it  lays  eggs,  batches  chicks 
and  wears  an  outiit  made  of  feathers. 
Yet  what  kind  of  bird  is  it  that  cannot 
fly  7  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  penguin 
can  uo  more  propel  itself  through  the 
air  than  can  the  jungle  elephant.  Strang- 
er still  is  the  fact  that  this  bird  has  flip- 
pers instead  of  wings  and  swims  under 
water  like  a  seaL 

It  is  a  general  misunderstanding  that 
penguins  are  found  only  in  the  cold  po- 
lar regions.  From  the  great  polar  icecap 
of  the  Antarctic  to  the  Galapagos  is- 
lands, near  the  equator,  many  millions 
of  penguins  are  to  be  found.  Only  two 
of  the  seventeen  to  twenty  living  species, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Adelie,  inhabit  the 
frigid  south  pole  continent.  The  others 
live  and  breed  in  the  seas  and  islands 
around  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  Four  are 
even  considered  tropical.  Some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  fossil  species  are  also  known, 
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the  most  prominent  being  one  that  for- 
merly lived  in  New  Zealand,  and  which 
attained  a  height  of  seven  feet. 

The  largest  of  the  living  species,  the 
Emperor,  which  stands  36  to  40  inches 
high  and  weighs  SO  to  90  pounds,  is  na- 
tive oniy  to  the  Antarctic.  The  first  one 
ever  to  cross  the  equator  alive  reached 
the  United  States  in  1940  in  a  refrigera- 
tor. Also  living  on  that  polar  contment 
is  the  roly-poly  Adelie,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Emperor,  is  more  live- 
ly, and  really  is  the  most  playful  and 
most  comical  "member  of  the  entire  pen- 
guin family.  There  is  nothing  they  like 
better  than  to  hop  aboard  a  passing  ice 
floe,  ride  a  half  mile,  swim  back,  and 
board  the  next  one.  All  of  which  makes 
the  Adelie  beloved  by  every  explorer  of 
that  desolate  region. 

Other  species  of  penguins  include  the 
Humboldt,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America,  the  Gentoo  of  the  South 
Georgia  islands,  and  the  Blaekfoot  or 
Jackass  penguin  located  on  islands  ofE 
the  coast  of  South  Africa.  All  of  these 
birds  are  strictly  confined  to  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  other  birds  of  northern  cli- 
mates, such  as  the  auks,  guillemots,  mur- 
res,  lomvias,  puthns,  ete.^  These  latter 
birds  are  about  the  size  of  robins,  where- 
as the  smallest  penguin  is  12  to  18  inches 
high.  However,  the  main  distinguishing 
feature  between  these  northern  birds  and 
the  penguins  found  below  the  equator 
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is  that  all  the  former  can  fly ;  the  pen-     only  every  hundred  yards  or  so.  There  is 

no  doubt  about  penguins'  being  genuine 


guins 


never. 


The  general  appearance  of  all  pen-  sea  birds,  for  some  species  spend  the 

guins  is  much  the  same,  with  their  backs  greater  part  of  their  life  in  the  briny 

and  shoulders  covered  with  black,  dark-  deep,  coming  ashore  only  at  mating  time. 

gray  or  blue  feathers,  while  from  their  Their  eyes  are  very  sensitive  J:o' light 

feet  to  their  chin  they  have  sUek  white-  and  are  myopic,  or  nearsighted,  which 

feathered  fronts.  For  all  the  world  they  makes  them  particularly  sharp  for  u^- 

look  as  if  they  were  dressed  in  white,  der water  vision. 


starched  shirts  and  blacky  swallow-tailed        This  combination  of  high  speed  and 
evening  coats  that  reach  down  below     keen  sight  under  water,  has  a  two-fold 


their  knees*  Some  penguins  have  black     advantage.   First 


J 


feet 


others 


have 


orange-colored 


feet 


permits 


them 


to 


? 


catch  nm  for  food.  Secondly,  it  aids  them 


and  according  to  the  species  there  are  to  elude  their  enemies.  Most  penguins 

other  distinguishing  marks  in  both  color,  feed  on  small  fish,  smelts  being  their 

and  size.  All  of  them,  however,  have  th«  favorite,  though  some  species  eat  both 

same  comical  appearance  due  to  the  fact  fish  and  shrimp,  and  at  least  on^  species 

that  their  legs  are  set  so  far  back  it  is  is  so  fussy  that  it  will  eat  only  shrimps, 

necessary  for  them  to  stand  and  walk  They  all  have  good  appetites.  The  Hum- 


bold  ts 


and  Blaekfoots 


eat 


about 


one 


twelfth  of  their  own  weight  of  fish  per 


very  erect  with  head  back  in  order  to 
balance  on  their  center  of  gravity* 

Their  short  legs  give  them  a  very  un-  day*  The  penguin  s  tongue  has  its 

gainly  and  awkward  appearance  as  they  per  surface  spiked  with  sharp  barbs  that 

slowly  waddle  from  side  to  side.  But  be-  are  turned  backward,  thus  preventing 

ware,  if  one  takes  after  you ;  for  they  can  slippery  fish,  which  are  swallowed  whole 

speed  up  their  steps  to  130  a  minute,  from  wiggling  out. 

As  for  their  enemies,  the  penguin's  high 


f 


and 


that  is  not  fast  enough  they  go 


down  on  aU  fours  and  bring  their  nippers     speed  is  its  best  protection.  The  sea  leop 


into 


play 


f 


pushing   themselves 


toboggan-fashion  on  their  stomachs. 


along 


Birds  0/  the  Sea 

Penguin   flippers 


are 


i  nflexible 


and 


ard,  a  slender,  spotted  seal  with  an  ex- 

eep  tionai  appe  ti  te  fo  r  fa  *,  J  aicy  penguin 
meat,  and  the  octopus  and  the  shark  are 
its  worst  aquatic  enemies.  A  full-grown 
healthy  penguin,  however,  is  thought  to 


t 


move  only  at  the  shoulders,  and  because  be  able  to  outdistance  these  enemies 
they  are  specially  designed  by  the  Crea-  given  an  even  chance.  Another  protec- 
tor for  an  overhand  stroke  beneath  the  tion  the  penguin  has  while  in  the  water 
water  they  are  devoid  and  destitute  of  is  its  particular  color  scheme  which  cam- 


qmlJ  feathers.  Their  leetf 


webbed 


be- 


tween the  toes,  are  also  expressly  de 


ounages  it  both  from  above  and  from  be. 
neath.  If  the  enemy  is  above,  the  pen 


signed  for  the  water,  and  act  as  brakes     guin  appears  black 


f 


and  rudders. 


Boating  on  the  surface 


J 


the  penguin  is 

does  when 


as 


There  are  many  stories  told  of  the  it  sleeps,  then  its  white  underside  blends 
swimming  ability  of  penguins.  They  can,  in  with  the  light  atmosphere.  Hence  pen- 
it  is  said,  swim  across  the  south  Atlantic     guins  are  comparatively  long-lived  crea 


from  Africa  to  South  America ;  they  at 


tuTes 


J 


with  the  estimated  age  of  Black 


tain  speeds  of  25  miles  per  hour,  more     foots  averaging  10  or  12  years  and  Era 
than  35  feet  per  second;  they  can  leap     perors  34  years 


five  or  six  feet  in  the  air  at  such  speeds ; 


Besides  its  enemies  of  the  sea  the  pen 


they  stay  submerged  for  45  seconds  or     guin  must  war  against  the  skua  gull  and 


longe  r 


1 


and  come  up  for  a  breath  of  air     the  ibis  when  they  are  in  the  rookeries 


9 
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AWAKE! 


lest  their  eggs  and  baby  chicks  be  stolen. 
Man  too  is  sometimes  a  formidable  foe 
of  these  apparently  innocent  creatures. 
Against  these  enemies  the  penguin 
brings  into  play  its  mighty  beak,  which, 
even  with  the  smaller  Blaekfoots  and 
Humboldts,  is  powerful  enough  to  strike 
through  heavy  leather  gloves  and  draw 
blood.  Also  the  penguins  know  how  to 
use  their  flippers  to  knock  out  their  as- 
sailants. There  is  one  account  where 
eight  men  attempted  to  capture  an  Em- 
peror alive,  but  they  were  no  match  for 
him.  Lashing  out  "haymakers"  with  both 
flippers  the  heavy-weight  polar  "champ" 
soon  had  all  eight  would-be  captors 
sprawled  out  on  the  ice.  Penguins  are 
terrific  fighters  if  enraged  or  attacked. 
Penguins  are,  nevertheless,  very 
friendly  and  trusting  if  not  provoked  or 
frightened.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  Galapagos  penguin.  It  is  possible  to 
pick  them  up  even  when  one  has  been 
around  tliem  only  a  sliort  time.  The  tech- 
nique consists  of  slowly  moving  one*s 
hand  toward  them,  letting  them  see  it, 
and  then  placing  it  between  their  legs 
and  gently  lifting  them  up. 

Sot  Too  Intelligent 

The  wisdom  of  the  penguin  has  been 
overestimated  by  many.  It  is  true  that 
they  can  be  trained  like  other  animals, 
but  because  they  lack  cerebral  develop- 
ment they  are  not  capable  of  handling 
any  intricate  problem.  If  frightened  on 
land  they  simply  run  around  in  a  panic 
and  will  never  escape  to  the  water,  for  to 
them  the  water  contains  their  worst  ene- 
mies. They  also  associate  their  food  with 
the  sea;  so,  unless  specially  trained,  they 
will  starve  to  death  alongside  food  on 
dry  land. 

Penguins  are  also  birds  of  the  moment, 
with  no  appreciation  of  time.  They  will 
hurry  away  in  one  direction,  then  sud- 
denly stop,  turn,  and  dash  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Or  they  will  stop,  tuck 
their  head  beneath  a  flipper,  and  take  a 
nap.  Sometimes  one  of  theiu  w^iil  stop 
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for  a  nap  halfway  up  a  path  leading  out 
of  the  water.  Others  will  line  up  behind, 
and  instead  of  going  around  they  will 
patiently  wait,  perhaps  thirty  minutes, 
until  the  first  bird  moves  on.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  humans  they  will  show  great 
excitement  and  curiosity  one  moment, 
and  the  next  moment  they  will  yawn, 
shut  their  eyes,  and  fall  off  to  sleep. 

In  many  things  they  follow  the  laws 
of  instinct,  like  bees  and  ants.  For  exam- 
ple, at  breeding  time  their  instinct  is  to 
go  inland  as  far  as  possible.  Adelies  have 
been  found  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  a 
distance  that  would  take  them  two  weeks 
to  walk.  But  if  it  so  happens  that  they 
land  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  they  will 
toddle  the  whole  width  and  settle  on  the 
opposite  edge,  with  apparently  no  ol)- 
jection  to  the  fact  that  they  have  water 
in  their  very  back  yard.  The  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  penguin  seem  to  be  legion. 

Penguins  are  extremely  gregarious, 
that  is,  they  flock  together  and  cannot 
stand  to  be  alone  either  on  land  or  water. 
At  appointed  times,  which  is  twice  a 
year  for  some  species,  they  gather  to- 
gether in  tlie  established  rookeries  where 
they  raise  their  young  ones.  Some  of 
these  desolate  islands  are  so  crowded 
that  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
5,000,000  birds  in  an  area  no  bigger  than 
four  square  miles.  Down  through  the 
ages  such  places  have  accumulated  thick 
layers  of  excrement  called  guano,  which 
is  highly  valued  as  a  fertilizer.  As  would 
be  expected,  rookeries  smell  to  the  high 
heaVL'US,  even  in  the  frigid  Antarctic; 
and.  also,  they  are  very  noisy  places.  All 
penguins  have  much  the  same  squawk, 
but  some  are  much  louder  than  others. 
The  loudest,  the  Blaekfoots,  have  a  call 
that  perfectly  resembles  the  bray  of  an 
ass;  hence  the  name  Jackass  penguins. 

The  Problems  of  Matrimony 

When  the  heart  of  the  youqg  penguin 
turns  to  love  and  romance  he  really  has 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  for  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  penguin  His  Lordship 
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bro^ra,  like  teddy  bears,  until  they  are 

four  or  five  weeks  old,  when  th^  begin 

V'oT  once,  the Wle  of     to  develop  their  formal-dress  penguin 


is  indistinguishable  from  Her  Ladyship. 

As  one  woman  who  visited  a  penguin 
island  exclaimed 


the  species  is  not  more  brilliant  than  the 

j»   ^. _i_  itf  rm *  „™^  {^^vi filial  ixi  /irklrtT    TVlP 


attirq.  The  parents  take  turns  feeding 


female '"  They  are  identical  in  color.  The     the  chicks,  which  consists  of  predigesting 
males  must  therefore  choose  their  mates     fish  and  then  regurgitating  it  up  Jor  the 
by  a  trial-and-err or  method 
Among  the  species  that 
nests  out  of  stones 


pebble  and  places  it  at  the  feet  of  a  pros 


young  ones.  After  six  or  seven  weeks  the 

build  their     feeding  problem  becomes  so  great  that 

the  male  brings  a     10  or  20  chicks  are  placed  in  a  nursery 

under  the  care  of  one  or  two  adults  while 


ective  mate 


If 


ird  is  a  male 


sues 


If 


so  happens  that  the     the  other  parents  go  food-huntmg.  The 
like' himself ,  a  fight  en-     children,  after  they  learn  to  dive  and 

,  return  to  the  open  sea  until  the 


is  a  female  she  may  accept 


swim 


or  she  may  put  on  an  air  of  hard-to-get, 
in  which  case  the  male  persists  to  win 
her  heart  in  sundry  ways.  Once  this  vic- 
tory is  won  the  two  settle  down  to  the 
age-old  business  of  raising  a  family 


Two  eggs  are  usually  laid,  though  the 
Emperor  lays  only  one.  Incubation  is 
carried  on  for  a  month  by  holding  the 


next  season. 

Oftentimes  the  adults  molt  before  re- 
u ruing  to  the  ocean,  a  process  that  takes 
en  days  or  more.  Sometimes  a  bird  molts 
hree  times  in  one  year  and  then*skips 
he  next  year  altogether.  When  molting 
hey  do  not  eat  or  go  into  the  water. 

Penguins  eat  lots  of  pebbles. 


but 


J 


since 


egKs  between  the  warm  thighs,  which  they  do  not  have  a  gizzard  as  does  a 
work  is  usually  shared  by  both  parents,  chicken,  sailors  m  times  past  said  the 
If  mamma  won't  share  the  eggs  with     pebbles  served  as^  ballast  to  keep  the 

bird's  head  up  and  its  stern  down.  Closer 

observations  have  disclosed  that  at  the 


papa  his  brooding  instinct  is  so  strong 
that  oftentimes  he  will,  with  much  pride, 
cuddle  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  ice  as  a  sub- 
stitute 
For 


end 


of 


the 


molting  season,  when 


the 


birds  are  empty  and  light,  they  eat  sev- 

sheer  ruggedness  the  Emperor     eral  pebbles  before  taking  to  the  water 
_n  _Ai ^^■^i.^v.^t^^r.A  Qnimoin  in     in  orrlpr  to  incTeasft  their  sinkabilitv,  a 


outdoes  all  other  vertebra  ted  animals  in 


that  it  breeds  and  nests  in  the  dead  of     principle  employed  by  the  submarine. 


winter  when  the  temperature  averages 


This 


irregularity 


in 


molting 


40  below,  sometimes  dropping  to  80  de-     causes 


mates 


to 


return 


to 


the 


often 

ocean 


grees  below  zero,  in  order  that  the  young 
ones  will  be  fully  fledged  by  time  the 


Weeks  apart.  How  they  find  each  other 
again  in  the  vast  ocean  expanse ^  in  order 


next  winter  comes.  Barefooted,  the  Em-     that  they  can  again  return  to  the  same 


peror  sits  on  the  ice  holding  its  egg  on 
its  webbed  feet  against  the  warm  folds 


of  Its  abdomen 


Baby 


penguins 


are  downy  gray 


or 


nest  the  following  season,  no  one  knows^: 
This  remains  one  of  the  strange  myster- 
ies of  the  feathered  biped  known  as  the 
penguin. 


?i*::;!)v— 


A  Friend  of  Two  Heels 

4L  In  declaring  that  the  UN  reaolution  against  Franco's  IS  pain  did  not  go  far  enough^ 
Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryfc^  of  Czechoslovakia  said ;  ** Hitler's  sordid  goose-stepping 
boots  had  two  heels.  One  was  Mussolini  and  the  other  one  was  Franco.  It  is  the  very- 


fundamental  purpose 
Mussolini   creat^^d." 


of  the  United  Kations  to  liqiiidate  eveiy thing  that  Hitler  and 


In  saying^  this  Masaryk  was  not  the  friend  of  these   two  heels 


of  Hitler's  boots.  The  friend  bobs  up  in  Britain 

■ 

"interferetuoe"  in  Fascist  Spain. 


t 


when  Cardmal  Griffin  deplores  UN 
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^Makes  Tou  Think 


PERHAPS  you  think  of  ink  only  as 
the  writing  liquid  that  soils  your 
iingers  and  stains  your  clothes.  How- 
ever, besides  the  writing  fluid  used  in 
fountain  pens  there  are  inks  used  in 
stajnp  ;?3d^^  rrjif^eogrraph  and  siJJv'-screen 
macliinoti,  and  more  important  than  all  of 
these  are  the  various  printing  inks.  The 
printing  press,  called  the  greatest  me- 
chanical invention  of  the  ages,  is  wholly 
dependent  on  ink  for  its  successful  oper- 
ation. Ink  used  to  reproduce  beautiful 
pictures  of  art  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
eye.  Ink  fitly  printed  in  suitable  word- 
patterns  conveys  knowledge  to  the  read- 
ers»  Ink,  therefore,  is  a  very  important 
and  necessary  material  in  our  lives. 

Yet  the  average  reader  seldom  thinks 
of  the  importance  of  ink  in  the  conununi- 
cation  of  ideas  and  information.  Scarce- 
ly anyone  ever  thinks  of  the  huge  quan- 
tities of  ink  that  are  used  to  print  the 
propaganda  of  the  daily  newspaper- 
Why,  for  a  single  Sunday  edition  o*  a 
New  York  paper  something  like  175,000 
pounds  of  ink  are  consumed.  Nor  does 
the  general  reader  ever  consider  how,  or 
out  of  what,  printing  ink  or  other  inks 
are  made.  At  one  time  ink  formulas  were 
deep  secrets,  but  today's  general  igno- 
rance on  (his  subject  is  due  to  Jack  ot 
education  in  this  specialized  field, 

The  name  of  the  first  one  Who  concoct- 
ed ink  as  a  writing  medium  long  ago  de- 
cayed with  his  bones.  Chinese  traditions 
say  that  they  were  making  ink  as  early 
as  2600  B.C.  At  least  2500  years  hefore 
Christ  some  kind  of  ink  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians     for     writing     on     papyrus, 
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Moses^  writer  of  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Bible,  some  1500  years  before  Christ, 
alludes  to  ink  in  Numbers  5:  23:  *'And 
the  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a 
book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water"  Jeremiah  (36:18)  and 
Ezekiel  {9 :  2, 3, 11)  both  referred  to  the 
use  of  ink  in  their  prophecies. 

With  the  advancing  steps  in  the  devel- 
opment of  printing,  improvements  were 
also  made  in  inks.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  printing  from  wood 
blocks  was  introduced*  Then,  in  the  elev- 
enth century  the  Chinese  started  print- 
ing froni  movable  type.  In  the  Western 
world  the  invention  of  the  printing  preas 
in  the  fifteenth  century  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  era  of  learning. 
Up  to  that  time  printers  made  their  own 
inks,  but  by  the  sixteenth  century  ink- 
making  became  an  industrial  art  of  its 
own  in  Europe. 

In  1536  the  first  printing  press  was 
set  up  in  the  Americas,  located  in  Mexico 
city.  However,  the  first  ink  factory  on 
this  continent  did  not  begin  operation 
until  1742-  The  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury then  witnessed  two  discoveries  that 
were  destined  to  have  Tar-reaching  ef- 
fects. Fox  Talbot's  discoveries  in  1852 
led  to  the  production  of  half-tones  and 
Une  etchings  which  made  possible  the 
printing  of  pictures  and  sketches-  And 
in  1856  young  William  Perkin,  in  trying 
to  produce  quinine  from  aniline,  made 
his  great  ''mistake"  and  made  the  first 
ooal  tar  color  called  mauve.  This  opened 
up  a  vast  new  field  for  the  making  of 
colored  inks  that  have  so  enriched  our 
lives. 

Jftk  Formulation 

How  the  early  Egyptians  and  Chinese 
made  their  inks  was  a  closely  guarded 
secret,  and  hence  the  greatest  respect 
and  honor,  and  even  worship,  was  paid 
early  inkmakers.  Probably  the  earliest 
known  formula  is  no  older  than  in  the 
sixth  century.  An  ink  formula  of  the 
Sung  period,  A.D.  lOOO,  was  as  follows: 
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Ink  vehicles,  for  the  most  part,  are 
composed  of  an  oil  base.  Only  writing 
ink  and  a  few  others  have  a  water  baae. 
The  twenty  or  more  oils  that  the  ink- 
maker  uses  are  classified  as  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  oils.  The  vegetable 
oils  are  subdivided  according  to  their 
ability  to  dry  in  the  air  by  oxidation,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  drying,  nondrying  or 
semidrying  oils.  Linseed,  soya  bean,  pe- 
rilla,  chinawood,  oitieica,  walnut,  hemp- 
seed,  poppy  seedj  sunflower  seed  and 
tobacco  seed  oils  are  all  drying  oils.  Cot- 
tonseed, rapeseed  and  corn  oils  are  semi- 
drying,  while  the  nondrying  types  in- 
clude peanut,  olive  and  castor  oils.  Oils 
of  an  animal  source  include  neat's  foot, 
tallow  and  lard,  and  the  various  fish  oils. 
Mineral  oils  are  classified  as  asphaltic, 
paraffinic  or  naphthenic  base  oils  and  are 
used  in  a  number  of  viscosities.  Rosin 
oil  is  also  extensively  used  in  ink. 

Into  these  different  oils  the  inkmaker 
cooks  a  great  variety  of  gums  and  as- 
phaltic pitches,  both  natural  and  synthet- 
ic, which  imparts  viscosity  and  gives 
"tack"  and  other  characteristics  to  the 
ink.  The  secret  of  the  ideal  ink  that 
works  well  on  the  press  and  lies  smooth 
on  the  paper  is  its  perfect  balance  be- 
tween cohesion  (its  ability  to  cling  to 
itself)  and  adhesion  (its  ability  to  ad- 
here to  the  plate  and  paper).  To  aeconi- 
plish  this  balance  a  great  variety  of  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  mineral  and  synthetic 
waxes,  as  well  as  soaps  and  greases,  are 
used,  each  producing  certain  effects  on 
the  rigidity,  viscosity,  fluidity,  cohesion 
and  adhesion  of  an  ink. 

Another  problem  for  the  inkmaker  is 
to  make  inks  that  will  not  dry  on  the 
press  but  will  dry  rapidly  on  the  printed 
stock.  An  ink  may  dry  by  one  or  more 
of  several  ways,  either  by  oxidation, 
polymerization,  absorption,  evaporation 
or  by  "freezing".  The  salts  of  such  met- 
als as  lead,  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  alu- 
minum, copper  and  zinc  will  hasten  dry- 
ing by  oxidation,  the  tirst  three  being  the 
most  important.  Inks  that  are  dried  by 
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baking  are  polymerized.  Newspaper  inks 
dry  entirely  by  absorption  into  the  pa- 
per fibers.  Rotogravure  inks  dry  largely 
by  evaporation.  The  new  flash  type  ink 
such  as  '^^aporin"  is  dried  in  less  than  a 
second  by  passing  the  printed  sheet 
through  a  gas  flame  which  boils  off  and 
burns  the  kerosene  vehicle.  The  so-called 
"cold-set"  inks  are  first  melted  and  ap- 
plied on  a  press  that  has  its  rollers  and 
plates  heated  above  the  melting  point  of 
the  ink  so  that  when  the  ink  strikes  the 
normal  temperature  paper  it  literally 
freezes  dry. 

All  together  there  are  several  hun- 
dred raw  materials  that  are  used  for 
inkmaking.  Onee  the  proper  materials 
are  selected  for  a  given  ink  they  are 
carefully  weighed  in  order  that  batch 
after  batch  may  be  duplicated.  After  a 
thorough  mixing  the  ink  is  slowly  ground 
from  three  to  eight  times  on  a  roller  mill 
to  reduce  the  particle  size  and  produce 
a  colloidal  dispersion  of  high  order. 

Watcktower  Society's  inkv 

The  ink  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest 
little  industries  there  are,  great  in  im- 
portance and  a  highly  profitable  one  for 
its  owners.  Yet,  it  is  an  industry  that  is 
little  in  siae,  for  there  are  scarcely  200 
manufacturers  of  ink  in  the  whole  world. 
In  America  two  giant  corporations  own 
and  control,  and  practically  monopoliae, 
the  entire  production  of  ink.  Aside  from 
a  few  large  newspapers  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printidg  Office,  the  Watchtower 
Society  is  the  only  publishing  concern 
that  is  entirely  free  of  the  ink  combine, 
making  every  ounce  of  its  stamp-pad, 
mimeograph  and  printing  inks. 

And  the  inks  made  by  the  AVatchtower 
Society  are  used  to  give  you  knowledge 
of  the  highest  importance,  knowledge  of 
present  world  conditions  and  their  sig- 
nificance, knowledge  of  the  established 
kingdom  of  Jehovah  God  that  will  short- 
ly remedy  the  deplorable  conditions.  In- 
deed, the  w  ords  printed  with  these  inks 
wiU  make  you  thmk  I 
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Ink  vehicles,  for  the  most  part,  are 
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waxes,  as  well  as  soaps  and  greases,  are 
used,  each  producing  certain  effects  on 
the  rigidity,  viscosity,  fluidity,  cohesion 
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Another  problem  for  the  inkmaker  is 
to  make  inks  that  will  not  dry  on  the 
press  but  will  dry  rapidly  on  the  printed 
stock.  An  ink  may  dry  by  one  or  more 
of  several  ways,  either  by  oxidation, 
polymerization,  absorption,  evaporation 
or  by  "freezing".  The  salts  of  such  met- 
als as  lead,  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  alu- 
minum, copper  and  zinc  will  hasten  dry- 
ing by  oxidation,  the  tirst  three  being  the 
most  important.  Inks  that  are  dried  by 
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portance and  a  highly  profitable  one  for 
its  owners.  Yet,  it  is  an  industry  that  is 
little  in  siae,  for  there  are  scarcely  200 
manufacturers  of  ink  in  the  whole  world. 
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and  control,  and  practically  monopoliae, 
the  entire  production  of  ink.  Aside  from 
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that  is  entirely  free  of  the  ink  combine, 
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of  water  (truth)  and  spirit,  born  of  God, 
with  hope  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  ^lory 
eventually  as  sons  of  God.  Otlier  Scrip- 
tures bear  this  out.  For  example,  some 
time  afterwat'd  when  ^^iiilip  the  evan- 
gelist was  obliged  to  go  intn  Kamaria  the 
Samaritans  "believed  Philip  preaching 
the  things  conc-erninf^  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  namc^  of  Jghus  Christ"  and 
were  immersed,  "both  men  and  women," 
However,  thoy  liad  no  evidence  that  they 
were  accepted  with  God  and  adopted  as 
His  sons.  When  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John  went  down  to  thorto  Samaritan  be- 
lievers, they  "prayed  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  lioly  spirit;  for  not  yet 
had  it  upon  any  one  of  them  fallen,  hut 
only  to  begin  with  they  had  been  im- 
mersed into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus". The  proof  of  tiie  Samaritans'  adop- 
tion as  sons  of  God  foUowed  tiirougli  in- 
tercession of  the  apoi^tles,  as  we  read: 
"Then  proceeded  they  to  lay  their  bands 
upon  tlttim,  and  they  were  receiving  holy 
spirit." — Acts  S:4-i7;  Rotherham. 

Further  showing  that  the  giving  of 
the  spirit  coincided  with  the  begetting 
from  above  or  the  being  born  again,  Pe- 
ter reported  on  bis  visit  to  the  Italian 
centurion  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile 
convert,  and  said:  "Brethren,  you  know 
that  in  former  days  God  chose  among  us, 
that  by  my  mouth  the  Gentiles  should 
hear  the  word  of  the  glad  tidings,  and 
believe.  And  God,  the  heart-searcher, 
testified  to  them,  giving  to  them  the  holy 
spirit,  even  as  to  us;  and  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  them,  having 
purified  their  hearts  through  the  faith." 
(Acts  15:7-9,  The  Emphatic  Diaglott) 
Years  later  the  apostle  Paul  came  upon 
some  believers  at  Ephesns,  Asia.  When 
he  asked  if  they  had  been  baptized  with 
holy  spirit,  they  replied :  "Nay !  not  even 
whether  there  is  holy  spirit  did  we  hear." 
They  explained  that  they  had  been  bap- 
tized  "into   John's   immersion".   Under 


such  circumstances  how  was  it  possible 
that  thev  should  be  'T^orn  of  water 
Ltruthl'and  spirit"?  So  Paul  preached 
truths  about  Jesus:  "And  when  they 
heard  this,  they  were  immersed  [in 
water]  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  Paul  laying  hands  upon  them  the 
holy  spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they  be- 
gan speaking  with  tongues  and  prophe- 
s-sing.''  (Acta  19:1-6,  Kofherham)  Mil- 
lions of  religious  chufchgoing  persons 
are  like  tlio.se  EjjliesianK  before  PauVs 
arrival:  they  have  not  heard  the  true 
facts  about  the  holy  spirit,  or  they  are 
not  concerned  almut  whether  they  have 
received  the  holy  spirit  or  not.  How  can 
they  he  Kingdom  heirs? 

However,  that  the  holy  spirit  is  be- 
stowed as  evidence  to  the  consecrated 
Christian  that  he  is  a  son  of  God  in  line 
for  heavenly  Kingdom  glory  and  tliat 
the  Christian  must  have  it  to  prove  he  ia 
begotten  of  GnH  and  running  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  numerous  Scriptures 
besides  the  above  show.  To  the  conse- 
erated  ones  at  Epbesus  Paul  later  wrote: 
"Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God 
our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will^  tiiat  we  sliould  be  to  the  praise 
of  his  glory,  who  hrst  trusted  in  Christ. 
In  whom  yc  also  trusted,  after  that  ye 
heard  tlie  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation :  in  whom  also  after  that 
ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy 
spirit  of  promise,  which  [spirit]  is  the 
earnest  [the  pledge]  of  our  inheritance 
until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession  [the  Christian  church]." 
{Ephesians  1:2,  5,  12-14)  Henee  ask 
yourself:  Am  I  a  Kingdom  heir?  Check 
up  on  yourself,  not  by  the  preachments 
of  Pius  XII,  but  by  the  words  of  the 
original  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 


^'The  spirit  itself  beartth  vjitness  iciih   our  sptrif,  that  we  are   the   children   of  God: 
and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  teith  Christ." 

—Romans  8:16,17. 
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United  Nations  Meets  in  New  York 


UICKXiT  the  stagehands  shifted  the     seventh  floor  of  Waldorf -Astoria  hotel 

from  Paris  to  Neiv     in  Kew  York,  where  the  eouneil  of  for 


"peace'*  scenery 


York 


ber  23 


J 


1946 


and  in  a  few  days,  on  Octo-     eign  ipinistersj  comnionly  referred  to  as 

the  curtain  was  raised  on     the  Big  Four,  assembled  on  November  4 


the  International  stage  that  had  been  1946,  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
set  up  in  a  converted  roUer-skating  rink,  draft  the  final  treaties  for  Italy,  Ruma- 
The  whole  troupe  of  51  nations  were  on  nia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Finland.  By 
hand  for  President  Truman^'s  weiconiing  November  20  they  had  hoped  to  have 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the     these  finished  so  they  could  take  up  the 

much  bigger  problem  of  cutting  and  fit 


United  Nations, 


When 


the 


opening  oratory  of  opti 


ting 


the 


corn  er  s  t  on  e 


of 


Eu  ropean 


nusm  was  over 


.«A«*x^  T.«o  wYvx,  ^^c  -,«^,v.  v.wv&«.-^-  **-*«     peace",  the  treaty  for  Germany.  How 
their  staffs  settled  down  to  the  peace-     eyer^  the  log  jam  of  diplomacy  took  nn 


the  2,500  delegates  and 


making  business  amid  the  usual  atmos 

ghere  of  distrust  and  suspicion.  Four 
undred    correspondents    covered    the 
daily  deliberations  of  these  dignitaries 

,  dicta- 


til  December  12  to  move. 


After  working 


a 


year 


and 


holding 


nearly  100  meetings,  the  Big  Four  final 


wrote  the  five  treaties  to  include  the 
who  represented  the  monarchies,  dicta-  foIIowing*'pro visions :  Trieste  is  to  be 
tor  ships,  communistic  regimes  and  re-     made  a  free  territory,  ruled  by  a  gover 


pnblicB  that  rule  80  pereent  of  the  popu-     nor  appointed  by  the  United  Nations* 


lation . 


He  will  have  control  of  the  police  force 


.The  General  Assembly  is  a  sort  of     ^^^  ^^^  'legislative''  body  will  be  elected 
sounding  board  used  by  the  various  na-     ^^om  the  local  populace.  Territorial  ad- 


uon& 


to 


amplify 


their 


opinions 


and 


justmenU  to  include  the  giving  of  the 
Dodecanese  islands  to  Greece  and  the 


grievances »  The  problems  on  the  agenda 

that  were  taken  un.  64  of  them,  were  de-    giving  of  certain  territory  in  northern 


bated  and  wrangled  over  in  committee     ^-^^7  to  Yugoslavia  and  France 


Itaiy 


and  subcommittee  meetings  before  final     to  lose  her  African  colonies;  northern 

re  solution  s  were  passed  by  th  e  Ass  em-     T  r  an  sylvania  to  be  given  t  o  Rumania  by 

Hungary;  northern  Bxikovma  and  Bes- 
sarabia to  be  given  to  Bussia  by  Bu 


bly. 


What  to  do  with  Franco  Spain 


the 


"TttQ  qmBtion,  the  refugee  problem,  trus-     i^ania ;  and  southern  Dobruja  to  be  giv 


teeship  over  mandated  and  conquered 


whih 


Finland's  1944 


t 


ifivstuy  over  umua^iea  una  conquerea     r**    ^^  j^M^a*"-'")    ^u*^^   j-m^azma   ^^^. 

territory,  the  atom  bomb  and  disarma-  b<>i^<iers  are  to  be  confirmed.  Repara 
most  of  the  Great  Powe rs-^the s e  were  **^^  ^11  ^^^^  Italy  pay  $360,000,000 
all  major  issues  that  faced  this  peace-     B^i^ngary,  $300,000,000;  Bumania,  $300, 

000,000 ;  Finland,  $300,000,000 ;  and  Bul- 
garia, $70,000,000.  Such  amounts  will  be 


making  organization.  Adding  to  the  diifi 

cul  ty  of  fin  ding  a  s  olu  tion  t  o  these  pr  ob       , .    ^ 

lemfi  was  the  strong  thread  of  discord     divided  among  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Ethi 


between  the  Eastern  and  Western  pow 


opia 


* 


Czechoslovakia,  Albania  and  Bus 


and  discussion* 


ers  that  was  woven  into  evtery  session     s^^j  ^^^h  the  latter  receiving  $900,000,000. 

The  Danztbe  river  h  to  be  mad^  free  for 

navigation.  These  treaties  will  be  signed 
in  Paris  on  February  10, 1947. 
Back  in  the  General  Assembly  the  veto 


Meeting  of  the  Big  Pour 


Leaving 


the 


General    Assembly 


to 


wrestle  with  these  matters  the  spotlight     question  .was  the  subject  of  heated  de 
of  interest  focused  itself  on  the  thirty-    bate.  Bussia  had  made  some  use  of  the 
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veto  power  for  her  own  ends,  and  this 
greatly  angered  the  Western  bloc  to  the 
point  where  they  insisted  that  a  curb  ho 
put  upon  its  use.  The  small  nations,  who 
have  no  such  veto  power,  readily  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  veto.  After  weeks  of  talking  tlie 
only  thing  the  Assembly  did  was  to  pass 
a  eompronii^G  resolution,  whleh,  instead 
of  hniiting  its  use,  only  recommended 
that  it  be  used  less  frequently. 

Trusteeship  and  Disarmament 

Territories  formerly  held  by  enemy 
countries  are  divided  into  three  catego- 
ries: (1)  the  former  League  of  Nations 
mandates  now  supervised  by  the  UN; 
(2)  mandated  territories  not  yet  offered 
to  the  UN;  (3)  former  Japane&e  islands 
now  occupied  by  United  States  forces. 
The  disposing  of  these  under  a  trustee- 
ship arrangement  proved  auch  a  knotty 
problem  that  it  was  only  partially  set- 
tled. 

South  Afriea  declared  she  would  an- 
nex South-West  Africa,  which  belonged 
to  Germany  before  the  iirst  World  War^ 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  UN  said  no- 
The  United  States  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions for  exclusive  truHteeship  of  the 
Japanese  islands  she  liad  conquered,  as 
well  as  over  the  mandated  islands  for- 
merly held  by  Japan.  Some  of  these  are 
in  the  central  Pacific  and  some  are  on 
the  very  doorstep  of  Asia. 

The  United  States  declared  it  was  her 
purpose  to  build  bases  on  these  islands 
for  her  protection.  To  this  proposal 
Russia  reacted  the  same  as  the  United 
States  would  react  if  Russia  requested 
island  bases  in  the  Caribbean  on  the 
pretext  that  she  needed  them  for  the  de- 
fense of  Russia,  In  spite  of  a  Russian 
"no'\  TJncle  Sam  took  the  attitude  that 
the  islands  would  remain  in  control  of 
the  United  States  by  "right  of  conquest". 
No  wonder  there  was  little  progress 
made  in  setthng  the  trusteeship  prob- 
lem. Of  the  270,000,000  people,  all  to- 
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gether,  involved  in  the  trusteeship  ques- 
tion, only  15,000,000,  living  in  eight  man- 
dates, were  disposed  of  by  the  Assembly. 
Disarmament  and  the  subject  of 
atomic  bombs  were  also  tossed  around 
a  great  deal  by  the  international  orators, 
with  the  net  result  that  a  resolution  was 
finally  adopted.  Some  trumpeted  this  as 
a  great  accomplishment^  but  when  the 
wrapper  of  propaganda  was  removed  it 
was  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  reso- 
lution was  no  more  than  an  agreement 
"in  principle''  that  there  should  he  some 
disarmament,  whicli  is  a  long  way  from 
an  actual  reduction  or  destruction  of  the 
deadly  weapons  of  war.  Such  disarma- 
ment talk  reminds  one  of  the  previous 
nine  disarmament  conferences  that  have 
been  held  since  18!l».  Adding  them  all 
together  the  New  York  Times  sayw: 
"'I^iese  meetings  meant  little.  The  na^ 
tions  did  not  sjnke  their  guns.  Two  world 
wars  brought  death  to  fifty  millions.'' 
Hence,  *'the  atomic  bomb  has  become  the 
symbol  and  threat  of  Armageddon. 


*j 


Resolution  Against  Spain 

Tlie  Spanish  issue  is  a  Vatican  issue. 
So  when  the  question  of  Franco  Spain 
came  up  for  dit^cussion  two  sides  quickly 
formed-  Russia  and  her  satellites^  who 
hold  political  and  philosophical  ideas 
different  from  those  of  the  Vatican,  were 
on  one  side,  with  the  Anglo-Americans, 
who  send  their  ambassadors  to  the  courts 
of  the  Vatican,  on  the  other  side.  The 
United  States  by  its  "neutrality"  policy 
during  the  bloody  revolution  helped 
Franco  into  power.  Now,  the  State  De- 
partment wants  to  keep  Franco  in  pow- 
er, says  the  former  Spanish  republican 
foreign  minister^  Julio  Alvarez  del  Vayo. 
Other  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, however,  were  in  favor  of  uprooting 
the  Spanish  hotbed  of  fascism.  Finally 
a  feeble  compromise  resolution  was 
passed  asking  member  nations  to  recall 
their  diplomatic  heads  in  Spain. 

Besides  these  major  issues  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  took  up  such  matters  as 
the  setting  of  the  1947  UN  budget  at 
$27,740,000;  admitting  Afghanistan,  Ice- 
land, Sweden  and  Siam  as  member  na- 
tions, bringing  the  total  to  55;  selecting 
New  York  city  as  the  UN's  perma.nent 
site;  setting  np  of  the  International 
Befugee 'Organization;  adopting  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  world  conference  for 
1947  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  free 
flow  o£information  throughout  the  world 
by  press,  radio  and  motion  pictures ;  and, 
finally,  adjourning  until  1947.  Thus 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  all  their 
talk,  t^-lk,  talk,  which  was  packed  into 
more  than  400  sessions  extending  over 
nearly  eight  weeks'  time.  To  print  a  re- 
port of  their  19,000,000  words  took  1,248 
tons  of  paper. 

AccomplUhments 

After  looking  at  what  this  assembly 
of  the  T^rorid^B  most  powerful  diplomats 
aeeoippliahed,  a  correspondent  of  Inter- 
national   News   Service    addressed   an 


open  letter  to  them  in  which  he  said, 
in  part: 

You've  scared  the  hopeful  billions  of  the 
world  with  yo-UT  doubJe-talk,  jonr  windy  par- 
iiaraentarianism,  your  endless  pr.eoccupation 
with  where  the  comma  will  be  placed  i^  the 
international  Bill  of  Eights  you're  trying  to 
achieve.  You've  been  in  your  assembly  session 
nearly  two  raonths^  but  your  mountainous 
labors  have  produced  only  mousey  results. 
,  .  :  Gentlemen,  you're  worrying  the  world. 
Tou  are  making  many  of  us  believe  we  should 
have  sent  war  veterans  and  war-scarred  eivil- 
'  iana  to  UN  as  delegates,  for  they  would  know 
the  fruit  of  fallen  diplomacy. 

The  reason  so  little  progress  was  made 
at  this  Assembly  was,  no  doubt,  that 
it  got  off  to  a  bad  start,  The  first  Sunday 
200  official  representatives  from  33  of 
the  51  nations  attended  a  mass  in  St, 
Patrick's  cathedral  at  the  invitation  of 
Cardinal  Spellman^  where  they  received 
the  blessing  of  '"the  god  of  this  world", 
— 2  Corinthians  4:4, 


MWWVM««* 


Penetrating  the  'Iron  Curtain* 


Russia !  "With  all  its  impervious  walls ! 
Yet  the  gladsome  message  of  God's  king- 
dom haa  found  its  way  within! 

Read  the  thrilling  report  of  the 
"strange^*  manner  in  which  the  gospel- 


preachers  in  that  land  now  number 
nearly  5,000,  when  a  short  time  ago 
there  were  none.  It's  all  in  the  world- 
wide report  by  the  president  of  Watch 
Tower  Societjj  available  in  the  448-page 


1947  Yearbook  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 

Also  of  interest  is  the  1947  Calendar  picturing  the  tangible  agen- 
cies for  spreading  ''+^hig  gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  into  many  lands- 
Order  now^  using  the  coupon  below- 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  Jf,  Y- 

□  Enclosed  find  50c  f«r  one  copy  of  the  1947  Yearbook  of  Jehovah'^  witnesses^ 

□  Enclosed  fin'd  25c  for  the  1947  Calendar. 

toie  » Street _._.„ 
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Spain 


y earmold  Jules  Gaaser,   as   tern-     ot  the  ati>m  bomb  conUime^  in 


#  Iq  harmonf  with  tbe  reaolu-      porary  prealding  lofficer,  opened     the  United  Nations  Atomic  En- 


tl 


If 


adopted  by  the  Ufttted  Na- 


the 


i4 


Council  of  the  [Fourth]  Re-      ergy  Commtaslou,  with  the  center 


tioQB,  Great  Britain  on  Deo&m-     public"  and  gave  it  ofilclal  status,      of  the  issue  being  whether  the 


ber  21  recalled  her  ambaBetador     in  harmony  with  the  provisions 


Big 


powers    should    surrender 


to  Franco  Spain.  The  ambaasa-     of  th^  new  French  Constitution     their  Security  Council  veto  pow- 


ilor,  Sir  Victor  Mallet,  was  In- 


of 


October 


13. 


Keplacl  ng 


the 


er  in  dealing  with  atomic  viola 


«truct6d  to  quit  Madrid  "at  the      former  Senate,  the  Council  is  de-      tors.  The  United  Stattes,  holding 


earliest  possible  moment".  He  did     prived   of  some  of  the  powers     the  atom  bomb  secret,  Insisted 
«o  Deoember  25.   Italy,  though      which  that  body  held,  such  as      that  unless  the  veto  tight  in  re- 

Is  suvrenflered  there 
Is  no  International  atomic  con- 


not   a   member  of  the    United      Initiating  aud  vetolns  legisiatlon.     gard  to 


Nations  as  yet,  also  recalled  Its      Nor  can 


overthrow  the  gov 


ambaeflsador,  Duke  Tommaso  Qnl 
larati  Scottl  (December  20). 


emment,  a  favorite  pastime  la     trol.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
French  politics.  The  Council  can      claimed  that  giving  up  th^  veto 


:r:i-;ni 


.ber  27  Don  Juan,  pre-      call  for  reconsideration  of  meas- 


right 


would 


he 


tender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  re^    '  ures   adopted 
celved  and   angrily  rejected  an      Assembly. 


by 


the  Ifl^atJonal 


Ticlatine 


tbe 


Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
On  December  30  the  Atomic  En- 


offer  from  Franco  to  turn  over 


December   27  Auguste  Cham-     ergy  Commission  approved  a  def 


his  nine^year-old  son  to  Franco      petler  de  Rlbes,  Popular  Repuh-      Inite  plan  for  International  con- 
mo  that  he  could  be  brought  up  In      iican,  was  elected  president  of     trol  which  conformed  fully  with 


the  prjndples  of  the  new  Span-     the  Coandi,  defeat! Dg  comhlneft      the  original  proposal  of  Bernard 


fah  order.  Franco  himself  woufd 

the  guardian  regent  Said  Don 

*T11   not   be  treated   by 


Socialist  and  Communist  opposi-      M.  Baruch.  The  plan  calls  for  an 


tlon. 


Jnan, 
Franco  aa  if 


were  the  sultan     Revolt  in  Indo<!hina 


International  Authority  or  agen- 
cy to  enforce  a  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction, possession  and  use  of 


of  Morocco-"  There  is  wldesprefid     ^  Durtog  the  latter  part  of  i)e-     atomic    weapons. 


No 


veto 


on 


nndercoTOF  opposition  to  Franco      cember 


in  Spain. 


'IDcclfnA  and  Fall  of 


a 


revolt 


against 


the 


'^day-to-day  operations"  or  pnn 


French  rulers  of  Indo^^lna  took  Ishment  of  violators  is  allowed. 
>n  stgniflcance.  It  centered  aronnd  An  Inspect!  on  system  is  to  have 
the  capital  of  Hanoi.   The  so-     the  right  to  conduct  land  and  air 


tHe  BHtiab  Emplra^'      railed   "Annamite   Republic^* 


of 


anrveys  in  any  country  in  the 


On  December  20  Prime  Mints-      Viet   Njsim,    within    the   Ft^nch  world.   Huegla   and   Poland   did 

■ 

ter  Attlee  ^nnoui^ced  to  Parlia-     Dnion,  had  embarked  upon,  an  iiot  vote  on  the  plan,  which  nert 

ment  the  government's  decision     undeclared    war.    French    army  «o®8  to  the  Security  OounclL 


to  offer  Bunna  dominion  status 


planes 


attacked 


the 


insurgent 


or  independence  on  Che  terms  on .    forces  and  Frenchmen  and  An 


JBO  vs.  TTNBRA 


Which  India  has  received  It  A  namftes  exchanged  machine-gun  w  '^  ^^d  the  more  than  a  mit 
Burmese  delegation  has  been  in-  and  rifle  fire  In  and  about  the  lion  refugees  In  Europe  the  Unit* 
Tited  to  come  to  London,  The  gov-     capltaL  ed  Nations,  after  some  ten  months 


ernment  feels  that  it  is  the  only 

vay   to   hold    Brtrma.    Winston      CMnese  Constltutton 


of  debate,  set  up  an  International 
Refugee     Organization     ( IRO  > , 


GhurehiU  made  a  hitter  speech     #  Completing  the  work  on  the     ^*  United  Nations  Bielief  and 
on  the  subject,  however,  charg-     draft  constitution  which  it  be-     Behabllltation  Admlnlatratioa 


Ing  the  Labor  government  with 

the  ' 

ish  Bamlre 


gan 


forty 


dayg 


previous, 


the 


(UNRBA),  which  has  been  sup* 


decline  and  fall  of  the  Brit-     Chinese   National   Asaembly   on  Ply*ng  the  needs  of  refugees,  will 

™-._.™*T  December  25  presented  the  new  continue  to  supervise  the  camps 

permanen  t  constitution  to  China 's  o^  displaced  persons  (DP)  dor- 

jDresld'entt  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  ^S  ***«  fl>^t  six  months  aC  1947, 

national   charter  was   ap-  ^i<ite  going  out  of  business.  It 


Ftancb,  Uktertm  Govemnunt 


Leon 


Blnm,    chosen 


to 


be 


nen 


France's  premier  earlier  in  the     proved  by  a  nearly  unanimous     ^^  "*^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^O  to  find  perma^ 
month,  as  a  solution  to  its  in-     vote^  but  the  Communists  boy 


nent 


homes 


for 


the 


ability  to  decide  u 


l.ffi 


anybody     cotted  it  The  institution  will      nisnj  of  whom,  beeattse  foimei^r 


else,  on  December  16  formed  an      come  Into  actual  force  Decern-     identified  with  Nazism  or  for  oth 


all-Socialist   cabinet. 


This, 


too. 


ber  25,  1947.  National  elections     ^^  affiliations,  do  not  wish  to  be 


1  P 


as  a  final  solution  after  five     with  a  view  to  the  forming  of  a     returned  to  their  homelands. 


dojjS'  etEoTt  to  get  together  a     new  government  which  will  en 


eoaUti<m  gffveniment  So  France     force   th^  consUtutloa. 


will 


be 


ha9  a  compromise  premier  with 

promise  cabinet  and  a  re- 


I  11 


pleted  by  October 


bl    U 


a 

miltlagty  unstable  setup  at  best. 


Atom  Bomb  Issue 


Oreeee  Bad  fler  X^ghborts 

#  The  United  Nations  Secarlty 
Council,  on  December  19,  deter- 
mined to  send  Into  the  Balkans 


At  B:ll  p.i]d.  December  24,  81-     ^  The  debate  over  the  conttol     a  fact-Anding  commission  to  in« 
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vestlgate  the  frontier  warfare 
about  which  Greece  has  been 
complaining  to  that  body.  It  was 
chargeii  that  countries  along 
Greek  borders  to  the  north  are 
sending  armed  bands  into  the 
territory  of  Greece  to  aid  Greek 
Communists  in  stirring  up  inter- 
nal' revolt-  The  Greek  premier, 
Tsaldaris,  charged  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  seeking  to  detach 
Ma<'edonia  from  Greece.  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulijaria  and  Albania 
'*reverse<.i  tlie  charges",  insisting 
that  (jToek  soldiers  were  violat- 
ing thf'.ir  territory.  The  fact- 
finding commission,  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  mem- 
bors^of  tbc  Security  Council,  was 
slated  to  begin  its  work  by  Jan- 
uary 15- 

Tension  in  Palestljie 

>%>  Palestine  continues  to  he  in 
the  public  eye,  like  a  cinder.  The 
constant  activities  of  the  Jewish 
terrorists  are  arousing  increasing 
resentment  On  December  26 
armed  Jews  robbed  two  diamond 
factories,  and  got  away  with 
over  $100,000  worth  In  diamonds, 
cash  and  bonds-  The  robbers  were 
believed  to  have  been  members 
of  the  Jewish  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi 
organization.  Three  days  later 
the  same  terrorists  kidnai>ed 
and  flogged  a  British  officer  in 
Nathanya  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  judicial  whipping  of  a  mem- 
ber involved  in  a  recent  bank 
robbery.  The  officer  was  deprived 
of  his  outer  clothing  and  sent 
homa  Further  reports  mentioned 
two  British  sergeants  kidnaped, 
tied  to  trees,  and  lashed  eighteen 
times,  in  Tel  Aviv,  Another  ser- 
geant was  similarly  flogged  in 
Bishon  .el  Siyon,  In  another  In- 
stance four  Jews  involved  in  an 
encounter  were  searched  and 
found  to  have  bull  whips,  pis- 
tols and  ammunition  in  their 
possession.  Resulting  indignation 
was  expressed  in  London  in  the 
firing  of  a  synagogue  on  Decern- 
ber  30.  Twelve  of  the  "sacred 
scrolls"  were  bnmed  before  fire- 
inen  could  extinguish  the  blaze- 
On  a  pillar  outside  of  th^  syna- 
gogue were  written  the  words; 
''You  whip — we  burn*" 


UnhAppy  demists 

^  The  World  Zionist  Congress, 
meeting  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
was  faced  with  the  great  question 
of  Jewish  sovereignty  In  Pales- 
tine. The  367  delegates,  represent- 
ing 2,500,000  members  of  the 
World  Zionist  OrganiMtion  in 
(51  countries,  had  to  decide 
whether  to  Join  in  the  London 
conference  called  by  the  British 
in  which  Arabs,  Jews  and  Brit- 
ons were  to  discuss  the  Palestine 
problem.  Also  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  congress  was  the  ques- 
tion of  partitioning  Palestine  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Jews, 
establishing  independent  states 
for  each.  The  delegates  finally 
voted  against  attending  the  Lon- 
don discussions,  unless  Britain 
will  agree  first  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inder)endent  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  The  congress 
agreed  to  consider  partition  if 
Britain  should  propose  such  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Japanese  Earthquake 

^  What  has  been  described  as 
possibly  the  most  violent  earth- 
quake ever  felt  on  earth  struck 
Japan  December  21,  throwing  up 
six  tremendous  tidal  waves  and 
spreading  desolation  and  death 
over  60,000  square  miles  in  the 
islands  of  Kyushu,  Honshu  and 
Shlkoku.  The  center  of  the  quake 
was  off  the  coast  of  the  last- 
mentioned  island  and  struck  Uie 
coasts  with  immense  tremors. 
Incomplete  reports  at  the  end  of 
the  month  indicated  that  the  toll 
of  death  might  reach  4,000.  Thou- 
sands more  were  injured  and 
homeless.  Aid  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  United  States  oc- 
cupation authorities. 

Never-ending  Creative 

Process  Claimed 
*^  The  American  Astronomical 
Society,  marking  the  centennial 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory  at 
Boston,  heard  evidence  (Dec.  27) 
that  represented  creation  as  a 
never-ending  process.  The  birth 
and  development  of  stars  and 
planets  out  of  '*cosmic  dust"  and 
gas  in  interstellar  space  was  pic- 
tured as  continuing  right  along. 


Dark  nebulae  of  immense  size 
(though  astronomically  "small") 
are  the  "globules",  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  *^are  most  like- 
ly to  represent  the  evolutionary 
stape  directly  preceding  the  for- 
mation of  a  star"* 

Hurling  Slugs  Into  Space 

<^  In  the  dt^sert  where  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  detonated  an 
effort  was  made  on  December  17 
to  "hurl  rocket  slugs  into  space" 
free  from  the  gravitational  pull 
of  the  earth.  It  was  hoped  that 
some  of  these  slugs^  shot  out  from 
a  V-2  rocket  some  forty  miles 
above  the  earth,  would  continue 
out  into  space,  others  would  take 
up  orbits  about  the  earth,  while 
still  others  would  fall  into  the 
outer  atmosphere  and  appear  as 
meteorites.  The  slugs  were  small, 
weighing  only  a  few  grams.  As- 
tronomers will  watch  for  these 
artificial  "meteorites"  and  "tiny 
planetoids", 

Ouid^  Rocket-powered  MiBsile 

^  December  22  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronaut- 
ics announced  that  tt  was  using 
a  (JOO-mile-an-hour  rocket-powered 
missile  for  ext)eriments-  The  de- 
vice,  known  as  the  "Tiamat",  was 
"the  first  guided  missile  to  be 
flown  successfully  through  a  pre- 
determined program  of  maneu- 
vers". It  Is  W  feet  long  and 
weighs  600  pounds-  It  Is  loaded 
with  instruments  which  record 
its  speed,  control  movements,  roll 
and  rate  of  acceleration, 

Eight  Civilizations  in  Peru 

^  Archeological  investigations  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Viru  valley  of 
Peru  have  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  in  all 
probability  eight  civilizations  in 
the  area,  the  earliest  dating  back 
some  2,000  years.  The  archeolo- 
gists  believe  that  the  ancient  peo- 
ple were  Indians  of  medium  stat- 
ure, having  the  usual  straight 
black  hair.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tions were  farming  and  fishing. 
They  produced  crude  textiles  and 
nets,  and  used  clubs  and  spears 
as  weapons-  TJiere  was  no  evi- 
deuce  of  bows  and  arrows- 
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January  22^  1947 


'     1T7  Acllms  '£tr»t  ' 

IdeiihDntTRkttsle  5-1474 


Dear  Raader: 


Have  you  enjoyed  reading  Awaka  I  with  its  coverage  of  world 
events?  If  so,  you  will  enjoy  even  more  The  Watchtower,  for  it 
shows  how  these  events  relate  to  Bible  prophecy.  Amidst  an 
unstable  world  this  magazine,  in  its  pages  of  systematic  study, 
sets  forth  a  foundation  of  Bible  truth  upon  which  you  can 
base  your  hopes-  Its  announcement  of  Christ's  kingdom  is 
most  important.  Published  in  16  pages  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month.  The  Watohtower  mBy  be  had  at  the  yearly  sub- 
scription rate  of  fll.OO. 

If  you  subscribe  now,  you  will  be  given  free  the  gift  copy 
of  the  320-page  bound  book  "Let  God  Be  True " ,  which  book 
Scriplurally  and  simply  discusses  many  beliefs  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  serve  you  this  copy  of  Awake  ! 
We  look  forward  to  serving  you  regularly  with  copies  of 
The  Watchtower. 

Yours  in  the  interests  of  the  truths 
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India  Struggles  for  Freedom 

Out  of  troubled  India  comes  this  ringside  view 

of  her  fight  for  independence 


Why  No  Blanket  Amnesty? 

Granted  to  millions  of  Nazis  but  denied  to  thousands 
of  illegally  convicted  American  ministers 


Snow:  Handiwork  of  the  Creator 

Consider  its  power  to  amaze  and  delight  and  destroy 


Fascism's  Latest  American  Model 

Columbians  crack  up  en  route  to  dictatorship 


THE-  MISSIC 

News  sources  ^ttat 
of  our  times  toast  be 
"Awake  1"  has  no  fetters.  It  - 
publish  facts.  It  is  not 
unhampered  by  adv 
unprejudiced  by  trei;::! 
it  may  speak  freely  to 
maintains  integrity  to 

"Awake  1"  uses  the 
them..  Its  own  corresponf  :- 
From  the  four  comers  of 
reports  come  to  you  thrc    : 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  in::trr. 
languages,  by  persons  of  all 
know^ledge  pass  in  revierw 
geography,  science,  social 


HIS    JOURNAL 

ycu  awake  to  the  vital  issues 
>--     'ip  and  sel£sh  interests. 
£icis,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
iaciriuons  or  obligations;  it  is 
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India  Struggles  for  Freedom 


FBEEDOM  is  more  easily  de- 
fined than  acquired,  though 
even  definition  is  not  easj". 
s  ^XK  Dictionaries  variously  define 
it  as  anything  between  nnn-slavery  and 
complete  unrestrietedness.  More  elusive 
than  the  definition  is  the  quality  that  the 
word  implies,  as  nations  and  men  have 
learned  to  their  cost.  It  is  easy  to  erect 
a  Statue  of  Liberty  or  to  sing  "Britons 
never,  'never,  never  shall  be  slaves";  but 
the  beautiful  symbology  of  the  one  and 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  other  are 
canceled  when  upright  and  sincere  com- 
patriots rot  in  jails  for  reasons  of  per- 
sonal convictions,  as  in  America  and 
Britaip. 

Nor  does  freedom  come  just  by  phys- 
ical unrestraint.  Many  are  physically 
free  who  are  in  severe  bondage  to  such 
things  as  mental  derangement,  human 
passions  and  national  and  religious  prej- 
udices. Worse  yet  than  these  are  binding 
forces  that  are  the  more  powerful  for 
being  generally  neither  recognized  nor 

admitted:  the  invisible  spirit  creatures 
whose  rebellion  against  Theocratic  rule 
left  them  with  wicked  designs  against  all 
members  of  the  human  race,  nationality 
disregarded.  Neither  America  nor  Brit- 
ain is  free  so  long  as  these  facts  are 
ignored,  much  less  India,  which  not  only 
has  been  denied  political  freedom  for 
centuries  but  also  is  swept  by  the  evil 
forces  of  religion  more  than  most  other 
nations  on  earth. 
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These  observations  apart,  all  nations 
claim  the  right  to  rule  their  own  people 
without  the  interference  of  outsiders. 
Whether  that  rule  be  good  or  whether  it 
be  bad,  so  long  as  any  misrule  does  not 
overflow  to  the  hurt  of  other  nations  it 
is  the  affair  only  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned, they  argue.  Political  freedom, 
then,  at  leas't  until  the  perfect  rule  of  the 
established  Theocracy  imposes  its  bene- 
ficial rule  world-wide,  is  the  right  of  ev- 
ery nation,  India  included.  How  that 
freedom  is  used  or  abused  is  the  busi- 
ness of  none  hut  India.  Freedom  is  her 
indissoluble  right. 

This  principle  established,  the  _  ques- 
tion propounds  itself  as  to  how  it  can 
bp  obtained.  That,  in  brief,  is  India's 
problem  today.  It  is  easy  to  change  one 
system  of  oppression  for  another  just 
as  binding,  hut  difficult  indeed  is  it  to 
secure  freedom  in  its  purity.  Impossible, 
in  fact,  for  the  reason  stated  above.  With 
increasing  volume  the  demand  of  In- 
dians for  political  freedom  has  devel- 
oped from  a  whisper  into  a  mighty  roar 
over  the  past  thirty  years,  and  Britain 
deems  the  time  appropriate  to  step  down 
from  the  imperial  throne  in  favor  of  a 
government  of  India's  own  choosing.  But 
the  jostling,  shouting  and  angry  melee 
that  struggles  to  be  seated  in  Britain's 
stead  is  to  the  bewilderment  of  any  on- 
looker from  abroad. 

So  rapidly  do  the  scenes  change  on  the 
political  stage  of  India  that  it  becomes 


almost  imposail^le  to  supply  Awahe  I  with 

an  up-tp-the-mmute  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, for  as  fast  as  the  minutes  fly  the 
position  alters;  and  by  the  time  this 
reaches  America  and  is  published  almost 
certainly  some  of  it  wiil  be  out  of  date. 
Tet  a  pause  must  be  made  at  some  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  occasion,  and  this  is 
as  convenient  as  any. 

The  position  just  now  is  this;  An  in- 
terim government,  comprised  of  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  various  major 
communities  and  political  parties,  func- 
tions, with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
floating  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that 
is,  the  body  upon  whom  falls  the  respon- 
sibility of  framing  the  new  constitution. 

Background  to  Disunity. 

"Constituent  Assemblies''  and  'Inter- 
im Governments"  will  be  as  obscure  to 
mauy  readers  of  Awake!  as  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  present  situation;  so 
shall  we  start  at  the  beginning  and  see 
what  it  is  all  about?  Granted,  then,  it 
remains  to  decide  which  beginning;  for 
the  history  of  India  recedes  far  iato  the 
past  until  it  is  lost  in  a  jungle  of  rank 
mythology.  Convenient  to  our  purpose 
would  be  the  eighth  century  after  Christ. 
We  there  find  a  system  of  civilization 
flourishing,  built  upon  a  self-contained 
village  life.  Common  to  all  and  the  bond 
of  unity  between  the  villages  we  find  the 
Hindu  religion  in  much  the  same  form 
as  it  exists  today.  This  fantastic  system 
recognizes  four  castes  into  which  a  man 
may' be  born  if  he  is  lucky;  but,  if  he  is 
not,  then  he  is  an  outcaste  or  untouch- 
able. According  to  this  if  a  man  is  born 
of  mochi  parents  then  he  must  also  be  a 
mochi  or  shoemaker.  For  to  fail  to  keep 
caste  is,  with  them,  the  greatest  social 
crime,  the  penalty  of  which  is  to  lose  all 
caste  and  become  an  outcaste  or  un- 
touchable. 

It  was  th&n  as  it  is  noiv,  a  beastly^  ob- 
structive sy&tem;  But  it  had  this  merit :  it 
worked.  Its  strength  was  of  an  enduring 
kind  and  carried  it  right  into  our  twenti- 


eth century.  Into  that  system  of  sunple 
village  life  there  marched,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  hordes  from  Arabia 
bearing  a  new  and  hery  faith,  Islam- 
Islam,  the  religion  of  the  Moslems  or 
Mohammedans,  granted  a  future  para- 
dise to  the  faithful  who  killed  an  infidel; 
and  so  it  was  to  the  creed  of  ^'convert  or 
die"  that  these  swept  over  India's  north- 
lands.  The  resistance  offered  them  was 
scant,  and  conditio  n^fmahy  settled  down 
to  one  in  which  a  minority  of  invader 
and  converted  Moslems  ruled  over  a  ma- 
jority suhj&et-r^ee  of  Hindus.  In  t}i9 
north  Moslems  predominated ;  in  the 
south,  Hindus. 

English  traders^  scouring  the  unchart- 
ed oceans  for  trade  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  found  conditions  almost  un- 
changed. With  the  opening  of  that  cen- 
tury a  Moslem,  Akbar  '*the  Great",  was 
mlin^,  not  by  the  ''divide  and  rule"  pol- 
icy, as  is  often  asserted,  but  by  the  pol- 
icy of  ruling  the  divided;  for  the  Hindus 
and  the  Moslems  were  as  divided  on  the 
day  that  he  grasped'  power  as  they  wefe 
eight  hundred  years  before,  and  as  they 
are  today.  His  ''greatness"  was  that  he 
employed  Hindu  troops  against  the  Mos- 
lems and  Moslem  troops  against  the  Hin- 
dus and  used  th^  resultant  power  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

It  was  an  English  trading  company 
that  first  settled  in  parts  of  India  and 
which,  as  a  result  of  chicanery,  and 
treachery  involving  British  and  French 
traders  and  native  Indian  rulers,  found 
itself  eventually  governing  an  area  as 
densely  populated  and  as  large  as  all  of 
Europe,  The  home  governmejit  was"  not 
slow  in  adopting  this  eumbersome  in- 
fant as  its  own ;  and  with  the  adoption 
also  continued  Akbar's  policy  of  ruling 
the  divided,,  by  which  means  it  has  re- 
tained its  seat  of  authority  until  now. 

Children,  however,  like  puppies,  are 
more  ensy  to  adopt  than  abaudon;  cer- 
tainly so  in  this  case.  For  now  that  Brit- 
ain desires  to  dispossess  her  Indian  ebi- 
pire  it  seems  impossible  to  do  so  with- 
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out  bloodshed.  Any  attachment  is  not 
from  India's  affection  toward  the  for- 
eign rulers,  but  from  fear  of  the  internal 
consequences  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  avoid.  Whereas  for  many  years  the 
Hindu  and  the  Moslem  have  united  in 
opposition  to  British  rule,  as  was  shown 
in  a  recent  article  in  Awake!  yet  it  has 
been  the  unity  of  expediency  only. 

It  is  a  measure  of  desperation,  there- 
fore, that  prompts  the  Indian  to  oust 
the  British  ruler  and  face  the  terrible 
consequences.  For  while  that  rule  has 
brought  some  advantages,  these  Iiave 
been  rendered  a  minus  quantity  by  fre- 
quent misrule  and  violations  of  justice. 
Rven  worse  than  these  have  been  the 
superior,  overbearing  attitude  of  the  for- 
eign rulers  toward  India's  sons.  It  is 
rank  hypocrisy  for  British  children  to 
be  taught  as  "hiatory"  the  story  of  the 
"black  hole  of  Calcutta"  and  to  keep 
them  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  of  their 
own  "Christian"  nation  against  a  back- 
ward and  browbeaten  people.  This 
"brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown", 
as  the  Indian  empire  has  been  termed, 
somehow  loses  its  luster  in  the  light,  or 
darkness,  of  the  Amritser  massacre  of 
1919,  when  unarmed  and  confined  citi- 
zens were  mown  down  by  machine  gun, 
killing  379  and  wounding  1,200 ;  or  of  the 
locking  of  a  hundred  Moplahs  in  a  goods 
wagon  so  that  only  forty  lived  to  see 
the  journey's  end. 

These  are  blots  upon  any  nation,  and 
blacker  if  it  blasphemously  takes  to  it- 
self the  name  of  "Christian".  Surely  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jeho- 
vah, will  not  allow  such  blasphemies  and 
such  erimes  to  go  unpunished!  The  read- 
er of  Awake!  is  probably  thinking  that 
the^  criminals  responsible  were  punished 
by  their  nation  for  these.  Officially,  may- 
be, yet  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
their  fellow-nationals  took  up  collections 
on  their  behalf  in  hoth  cases! 

Such  excesses  were  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  British,  however;  nor  should  it  he 
thought  that  their  rule  has  been  merely 
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this.  Frequently  there  have  been  bril- 
liant and  self-sacrificing  Britishers  who 
have  served  India  well.  Mostly,  too,  as 
such  have  sought  the  good  of  India  their 
greatest  opponents  have  been  the  In- 
dians themselves :  their  opposition  to  the 
bill  to  remove  suttee  (the  burning  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  hus- 
band) and  the  other  to  prevent  the  awful 
tragedy  of  elderly  men  being  allowed  to 
marry  girls  not  yet  pubescent  being  cas- 
es in  point.  But  because  under  British 
administration  such  as  the  Amritser 
massacre  has  been  possible,  and  more 
particularly  because  of  their  touch-me- 
not  attitude,  India  prefers  self-rule  to 
the  rule  of  the  British,  whatever  the 
price  she  must  pay. 

Factions  Involved 

This  preference  has  found  expression 
in  various  ways  during  the  past  hundred 
years,  the  Indian  mutiny  being  the  clas- 
sic example.  Had  that  attempt  been  as  or- 
ganized as  it  could  have  been,  today  it 
would  have  been  certain  of  success.  But 
the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All 
India  Moslem  League  did  not  then  exist. 
It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  to 
learn  that  it  was  the  British  government 
that  fathered  the  Congress  and  brought 
it  to  its  birth ;  and  docile  enough  an  off- 
spring it  was  in  those  days  of  its  child- 
hood and  youth.  To  change  our  meta- 
phor, it  was  engineered  as  a  safety-valve 
in  the  machinery  of  government  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  the  feeling  of  revolt 
against  foreign  rule. 

That  was  in  1885.  Despite  all  claims  to 
the  contrary,  the  Congress  is  Hindu. 
Twenty-one  years  later  the  Moslem 
League  was  formed  and  it  came  to  be  to 
the  Moslem  what  the  Congress  was  to 
the  Hindu,  each  representing  its  own 
community. 

Besides  these  two  major  communities 
there  are  others  that  should  be  known  if 
one  is  to  grasp  something  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  the  framers  of  the  new 
constitution.  Some  of  these  are : 


Scheduled  Vlasses:  The  outcast  un- 
touchables. Although  Hindu  in  outlook, 
yet  they  are  divorced  by  reason  of  their 
untouchability.  These  are.  gradually 
awakening  to  their  real  strength  and  are 
developing  strong  anti-Hindu  and  anti- 
Congress  tendencies.  Congress  is  very 
eager  to  get  this  community  under  its 
wing,  but  it  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the 
Congress  maternal  duckings.  Denied 
every  civilised  right  by  the  caste  Hindus, 
they  neither  trust  their  promises  nor  are 
willing  to  be  made  their  political  cat's- 
paw,  . 

Sikhs:  A  branch  from  the  Hindus.  De- 
veloped their  own  religion  and  are,  un- 
like the  Hindus,  a  martial  race.  The  diffi- 
culty they  present  is  that  they  live  chiefly 
in  the  Punjab  and  hence  come  within  the 
proposed  Pakistan, 

Parsis:  A  very  wealthy  community  of 
Persian  descent.  Both  powerful  and  in- 
fluential. 

"Christians":  Nominally  so.  Compris- 
ing domiciled  Europeans^  Anglo-Indians^ 
Indian  converts  and  their  descendants. 
Less  than  one  percent. 

Here  follow  four  of  thp  various  com- 
munities, their  strength,  religion,  their 
representative  organization  and  its  lead- 
er: 


Cgmmunlty 

Hindus 

Scbedulea  ClaHses 


Population  RaMglon  Organiiation 

210,000,000  Hinduism  All  India  Consreaa 

90.000,000  l6]am  Moslem  League 

60,00<>,000  Hinduism  Scheduled  Cfctes  Fed 

B,000,00O  Sikhlsm  Panlhlc  Board 


Further  adding  to  the  complications 
of  the  situation  that  faces  any  constitu- 
tion-making body  are  the  native  princes. 
These  are  hereditary  rulers  over  twenty 
percent  of  India's  population,  having 
their  own  standing  armies,  legislatures 
and  executives-  In  theory  these  have 
never  been  tinder  British  domination,  and 
any  contribution  that  they  may  make  to- 
ward a  new  order  in  India  must  be  pure- 
^  voluntary  on  their  part :  and  unless  the 
new  constitution  is  framed  to  leave  them 
much  as  they  at  present  exist  it  must  be 
at  a  great  loss  to  the  princely  houses. 


Organized  to  protect  their  common  in- 
terests they  present  a  formidable  prob- 
lem to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Introductions  over,  we  are  now  in 
position  to  trace  the  development  of 
events  leading  np  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. During  the  first  world  war,  by  the 
Montagu  Declaration,  the  British  Par- 
liament announc,ed  its  purpose  to  be 
''the  gradual  development  of  self-govern- 
ing institutions  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
gressive realization  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  India  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire''. 

From  the  end  of  that  war  down  to  the 
event  that  next  concerns  us  in  1935,  wave 
after  wave  of  popular  revolt  broke  upon 
Britain's  imperial  sands;  takiiig  the 
form,  generally,  of  non-violent  civil- 
disobecSence.  In  that  year,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Government  of  India 
Act  framed  a  new  constitution  which 
gave  Indians  power  to  elect  by  democrat- 
ic voting  representatives  on  both  the 
central  and  provincial  governments.  It 
was  not  democracy,  but  it  was  an  excel- 
lent training-ground  for  democratic 
principles.  One  fact  stood  out  in  these 
elections:  that  the  Hindus  were  wholly 
Congress  and  the  Moslems  almost  whoUy 

League.  The  stage 
was  being  set  for 
the  tragedy  of  our 
day. 

As  soon  as  the 
second  world  war 
dragged  Britain  into  its  vortex  the 
viceroy,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  Indian  peoples,  declared  India  at  war 
with  Germany.  Not  from  pro-Nazi,  but 
from  anti^ritish  feelings,  surges  of  un- 
rest swept  the  length  of  the  country.  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
withdrew  from  office  and  the  Japanese 
armies,  breaking  through  unprotected 
Malaya  and  Burma,  bore  down  upon  the 
open  door  of  India.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  Conservative  home 
government,  came  to  within  the  last  inch 
of  succeeding   in  uniting  Hindus   and 
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Moslems  in  a  common  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  he  failed  is  not  to  his  dis- 
credit: and  this  man  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  kindness  as  a  friend  of 
the  peoples  of  India.  The  gnlf  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems  had  the  width  of 
many  centuries  and  the  depth  of  com- 
munal hatred  as  only  India  can  hate,  and 
was  not  to  he  bridged  by  a  single  man, 
no  matter  how  highly  he  might  be  re- 
garded. From  the  one  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  near-suecess,  his  failure  swung 
to  tbe  other  of  a  yet  wider  breach. 

This  revealed  itself  in  the  demand  by 
the  Moslem  League  for  Pakistan.  Paki- 
stan is  the  name  given  by  the  League  to 
the  portion  of  India  which  they  demand 
shall  be  partitioned  from  the  rest  of 
India  and  have  complete  autonomy. 
Pakistan  will  be  the  nortliern  section  of 
the  country,  where  there  is  a  majority 
of  Moslems ;  and  Hindustan,  the  south- 
ern section,  where  Hindus  are  in  the 
majority.  This  demand  sprang,  not  from 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Jinnah  as  some  might 
imagine,  but  from  the  common  people. 
He,  at  first,  opposed  the  scheme,  but  now 
leads  a  firmly-set  ninety-percent  in  de- 
manding it. 

Having  a  clear  view  of  the  context  we 
are  now  in  position  to  examine  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  present  situation 
in  India.  Of  these,  two  events  stand  out : 
(1)  A  viceroy  is  appointed  who  is  as  well 
disposed  toward  the  aspirations  of  the 
Indians  for  self-rule  as  Cripps  himself, 
Lord  Wavell;  (2)  the  Labor  party  of 
England  gains  a  powerful  majority  in 
the  British  Parliament  in  the  postwar 
elections. 

British  Labor  Party  Victory 

The  British  Labor  party  had  always 
avowed  itself  as  favoring  home  rule  for 
India,  and  now  it  could  give  effect  to  its 
policy.  A  viceroy  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  Indian  masses  and  a  Labor  gov- 
ernment at  home  made  the  moment  pro- 
pitious for  the  clamoring  masses  of  India 
to  receive  self-government;  and  Lord 
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Pethick  Lawrence,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
and  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  members  of 
the  British  cabinet,  were  sent  to  India 
with  the  mission  of  giving  effect  to  the 
transfer  of  power.  Mr.  Attlee,  British 
prime  minister,  voiced  the  object  of  the 
mission : 

We  arc  resolved  that  the  machinery  [of 
self-government]  shall  be  set  up,  and  we  seek 
the  co-operation  of  all  Indian  leaders  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  India  is  to  choose  what  13  to  be  her 
future  situation  and  her  position  in  the 
world.  ...  If  she  elects  for  independence 
— and  in  our  eyes  she  has  a  right  to  do  so 
— it  will  be  for  us  to  make  the  transition  as 
smooth  and  easy  as  possible.  .  .  .  We  are  not 
going  to  hang  on  to  anything  for  our  own 
advantage  which  should  be  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  India. 

Let  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  spokesmen 
voice  India's  reaction  to  this  fine  ges- 
ture. Mr.  Vallabhai,  speaking  for  Con- 
gress : 

The  Congress  is  prepared  to  go  to  the 
farthest  extent  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  minorities  and  provide  them 
with  all  reasonable  safeguards,  but  the  Con- 
gress cannot  concede  the  impossible  demands 
for  the  partition  of  India— the  Pakistan  of 
Mr.  Jinnah. 

Mr.  Jinnah  for  the  Moslems : 

Today  is  Pakistan  day  .  .  .  once  more  we 
affirm  our  solemn  grim  determination  in  the 
most  unmistakable  terms  and  once  more  by 
universal  demonstrations  that  Moslems  of 
India  are  prepared,  come  what  may,  to  achieve 
it.  .  .  .  We  are  determined,  come  what  may, 
to  resist  any  such  attempt  [to  foister. major- 
ity rule  on  India]  by  each  and  every  means 
and  we  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  prevent  any  such  dictation  or  imposition 
by  the  British  government,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  our  blood. 

Here,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

After  discussion  with  all  parties,  the 
mission  produced  a  scheme  to  serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  the  work  of  building 
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the  new  constitution  imght  be  founded. 
In  brief^  it  was  this; 

1.  That  the  final  government  shonid 
be  in  three  tiers,  each  with  its  own  legis- 
lature and  executive: 

(a)  Each  existing  province  would  have 
complete  autonomy  in  all  matters  except 
those  delegated  to  (c);  (b)  Provinces 
may  elect  to  form  into  groups  with  a 
Group  Government,  with  power  to  rep- 
resentthe  group  before  (c) ;  (e)  AUnion 
of  All  India  with  the  subjects  of  exter- 
nal affairs,  defense^  communications  and 
finance. 

2.  That  the  working  out  of  the  fij^ally 
accepted  constitution  shall  be  m  the 
hands  of  Indians  only,  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  it  representatives  of 
fill  parties  shall  form  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

3.  That  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
rule  the  country  while  the  new  consti- 
tution is  being  molded,  an  interim  gov- 
ernment be  formed  from  all  parties  by 
the  vioeroy. 

Ominous  Rumblings  Still 

A  casual  observer  might  conclude  that 
at  last  India  had  reached  a  safe  harbor 
of  peaee-  But  it  would  only  be  by  ignor- 
ing the  ominous  rumblings  that  persisted 
from  some  quarters.  Let  this  be  clear  to 
the  reader:  India  is  not  united,  has  not 
been  united  for  the  past  thousand  years, 
and  "will  not  he  in  the  immediate  future, 
no,  not  by  a  million  cabinet  mission 
schemes.  Only  to  peep  beneath  the  facade 
of  unity  is  to  discern  in  the  structure  of 
the  one-nation  theory  vast  gaps  and 
flaws  which  may  be  ignored  only  at  the 
cost  of  spilled  blood. 

Such  gaps  have  revealed  themselves 
in  the  events  that  have  followed  the  visit 
of  the  cabinet  mission.  Kecriminations 
have  flown  back  and  forth  between  all 
parties,  over  the  forming  of  the  interim 
government,  the  personnel  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  the  details  of  "the 
future  constitution,  and  similar  details. 
From  then  until  now  it  has  been  a  series 
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of  advances  and  withdrawals  until  the 
observer  both  outside  and  inside  the 
country  has  become  dizzy  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  follow  the  meanings  of  each  move. 
The  'Scheduled  Classes,  through  Dr, 
A.mbedtar,  declare  that  if  they  are  not 
given  safeguards  they  will  seek  "other 
means"  to  secure  their  rights;  Nehru, 
slipping  up  in  the  slime,  'states  that  if 
the  Congress  cannot  work  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  it  will  wreck  it;  Jinnah 
threatens  '^direct  action".  Said  Jinnah: 

This  council  [League]  calls  upon  the  Moa- 
\em  nation  to  stand  to  a  man  behind  their  sole 
representative  ovgnnjziitivn,  th&  All  India 
Moslem  League,  and  be  ready  for  every  sacri- 
fice- This  council  directs  the  working  commit- 
tee to  prepare  forthwith  a  program  of  direct 
action  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  initiated  above 
and  to  organize  tbe  Moslems  for  tho  coming 
struggle  to  be  launched  as  and  wlieu  necessary. 

To  the  Congress  he  said:  "If  you  seek 
peace,  we  do  not  want  war;  but  if  you 
want  w-ar  we  will  accept  it  unhesitat- 
ingly;' Grave  words,  these. 

August  16  was  appointed  as  Direct 
Action  day.  Every  informed  permn  jjdtp 
knows  of  thft  terrible  events  inaugurated 
on  that  day,  first  in  Calcutta  afid  then 
India-wide,  I  haTe  been  in  several  trou- 
ble centers  during  the  anti-British  dis- 
turbances, but  never  have  I  experienced 
the  atmosphere  so  tense  as  when  in  Cal- 
cutta for  the  Giad  Nations  Theocratic 
Assembly  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Octo- 
ber, two  months  later.  The  trouble  had 
not  ended  then,  it  has  not  ended  now,  it 
will  not  end  until  the  Moslem  gets  his 
Pakistan,  and  even  then  peace  will  be 
precariously  held. 

It  is  beconaing  the  conviction  of  many 
that  the  Moslem  in  India  has  not  been 
given  a  square  deal.  One  feels  a  strong 
strain  ^  of  sympathy  for  a  community 
from  whose  lips  are  wrung  the  follow- 
ing epochal  words  (Jinnah  in  his  Id 
message  to  Moslems) : 

Today  the  horizon  is  dark  for  us,  the  doings 
of  the    British    government    and    Viceregal 
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Lodge  are  shrouded  in  mystery;  "we  at*  Tili- 

fied,  misrepresented  and  threatened  from 
every  direction.  .  .  .  Tremendous  propagan- 
da is  carried  on  to  throw  the  hlame  on  the 
Moslem  League.  .  .  .  We  have  argued,  we 
have  reasoned,  we  have  made  concessions,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  There  remains  in  front  of 
us  a  grim  struggle  and  we  must  face  it  boldly 
and  courageously, 

Tt  would  tire  the  reader  to  go  Into 
the  details  of  the  parleys,  the  arguments, 
the  threats  and  the  riots  that  have  lasted 
up  to  this  day ;  and  no  purpose  would  be 
served.  Sufficient  for  him,  if  he  would 
watch  with  interest  the  affairs  of  India 
in  the  future,  is  to  know  the  present  sit- 
uation. In  spite  of  every  diffiefilty  the 
viceroy  has  formed  t?ie  interim  govern- 
ment. This  row  contains  representatives 
of  the  Moslem  League;  not  with  the  ob- 
ject, as  they  confess,  of  making  it  or  the 
proposed  constitution  a  success,  but  to 
serve  the  interests  of  I*akistan  on  the  in- 
side as  thev  have  served  them  on  the 
outside.  The  Constituent  Assembly  is 
scheduled  to  meet  on  December  9,  just 
two  days  from  when  these  words  are  be- 
ing typed,  and  Congress  declares  that  it 
will  do  so  "though  heaven  and  earth 
split^'.  The  news  today  reveals  that  the 
London  conference  has  failed,  as  others 
have  all  failed. 

One  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
that  the  Congress  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  party'  in  propaganda  methods, 
which  are  often  Jesuitical  in  the  extreme 
in  the  effort  to  catch  and  hold  the  eye, 
ear  and  sympathy  of  onlookers  abroad. 
Beside  it  the  League  is  but  a  child. 

Future  Prospects  for  Freedom 

What  of  the  future?  what  are  the 
hopes  of  seeing  peace  dwelling  within 
this  sub-continent?  At  the  moment  all 
eyes  in  this  country  are  upon  Decem- 
ber 9  and  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  There  is  common  talk  of  fur- 
ther bloodshed  then,  sometimes  of  civil 
war.  Should  that  crisis  pass  peacefully, 
then  it  seems  inevitable  that  another  will 


crop  up  in  the  near  future.  For  only  if 
both  sides  are  willing  to  make  the  new 
regime  a  success  can  disaster  be  averted ; 
and  both  sides  are  not  willing.  To  the 
Moslem  it  is  like  a  man  being  in  business 
with  a  partner  who  is  to  get  all  the  prof- 
its. Viewing  the  alternatives  before  us : 
if  the  Congress  attempts  to  ride  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  roughshod  over  the 
Moslem  minority,  then  woe  indeed  is  it 
to  India  from  such  a  Himalayan  blunder ; 
if  League  and  Congress  attempt  to  work 
the  Constituent  Assembly  together,  soon- 
er or  later  some  quarrel  is  likely  to  lead 
to  civil  war;  while  even  if  Pakistan  is 
granted,  some  'Incident"  in  either  Paki- 
stan or  Hindustan  involving  the  minor- 
ities may  break  the  dam  of  restraint  and 
pour  forth  the  mighty  flood  of  pent-up 
hatred  that  has  accumulated  through  the 
centujies. 

"What  of  the  future,  then?  Can  the 
leaders  possibly  guide  the  nations  called 
Indian  safclv  through  the  dark  and  dan- 
gerous  jungle  ahead?  Given  time  and 
good-will  many  miglit  be  inclined  to  say 
yes.  Yet  good-will  is  lacking,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  time  is  the  one  thing  that  can- 
not be  granted.  And  why  not?  Because 
the  polities  of  India,  like  tlie  polities  of 
every  land,  ignores  an  event  of  recent 
history  that  is  epoch-making  in  its  im- 
port: an  event  that  places  the  attain- 
ment of  Swaraj  to  a  position  of  relative 
insignificance  where  true  freedom  is  con- 
cerned. So  immense  are  its  proportions 
that,  believe  it  who  will,  her  Swaraj  is 
obsolete  already,  antiquated  and  ready 
to  vanish  away.  For  the  need  greater 
than  Swaraj  (self-rule)  is  Khxida  ha  raj 
(God's  kingdom).,  when  God  himself  shall 
rule  over  all  of  obedient  humankind  and 
lift  them  securely  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  form  of  oppression  or  exploitation 
by  the  simple  but  essential  expedient  of 
destrojdng  for  ever  every  oppressor;  in 
particular  that  battening  host  of  demon 
spirit  creatures  that  now  so  evilly  in- 
fluences tlie  rulers  of  eartli. — See  Reve- 
lation 16: 13-16. 
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FIVE  thousand  Christian  missionary 
evangelists  continue  to  suffer  the 
blight  of  illegal  felony  convictions  under 
the  draft  Act,  several  hundred  of  whom 
still  reraain  in  federal  prisons.  The 
American  government  has  until  now 
granted  relief  to  approximately  two  mil- 
lion Nazis,  Fascists  and  Japanese,^  In  a 
big  Christmas  splurge  the  government, 
on  December  23,  1946,  granted  prompt 
and  full  relief  to  nearly  a  million  Nazis 
in  the  American  zone- 

The  inconsistency  of  granting  favors 
to  the  fighting  enemies  of  the  country 
when  more  than  Bve  thousand  American 
citizens,  Jehovah'^s  witnesses,  who  have 
been  illegally  convicted  because  of  their 
refusal  to  do  military  training  and  serv- 
ice, is  emphasized  in  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  blanket  amnesty  to  these 
Christian  ministers- 

Truman  DUguiseg  Amnesty  Rejection 

In  September,  1946,  a  formal  request 
for  blanket  executive  clemency  in  behalf 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  convicted  under 
the  Act  was  made  to  President  Truman 
in  person.  This  was  by  a  presentation 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Glad  Na- 
tions Theocratic  Assembly  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses.  This  request  for  blanket  am- 
nesty was  finally  rejected  by  the  presi- 
dent on  December  24,  1946,  the  day  that 
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blanket  amnesty  was  granted  to  the 
Nazis,  This  refusal  was  disguised  in  the 
announcement  by  Mr.  Truman  of  the 
creation  of  the  president's  amnesty 
board*  The  board  was  set  up  on  Decem- 
ber 24  t6  review  each  conviction  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  and  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act.  The  White  House  press 
secretary^  in  issuing  the  press  release, 
stated  that  "there  was  no  thought  of  a 
%lanket  amnesty  for  all  or  part  oF  the 
eases  subject  to  review". 

This  refusal  to  accord  illegally  con- 
victed American  citizens  the  same  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Nazis  is  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  understand.  This 
is  especially  so  since  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
February,  1946^  holdiiji^  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  convicted  under  the  Act  had 
been  denied  by  federal^ourts  their  right 
to  make  their  defense.  In  fact,  on  Decem- 
ber 24, 1946,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  press  release  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  president's  amnesty  board 
to  review  the  convictions,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  two 
more  important  decisions.  These  deci- 
sions held  again  that  the  convictions  of 
Jehovan's  witnesses  under  the  draft  Act, 
without  granting  them  the  right  to  prove 
in  their  own  defense  that  they  were  ex- 
empt as  ministers  of  religion  under  the 
draft  Act,  were  in  violation  of  law.  This 
was  so  because  the  Act  itself  prohibited 
the  induction  of  ministers.  (See  article 
on  page  23  entitled  "Jehovah's  witnesses 
Again  Vindicated  in  Draft  Cases",) 
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An  understanding  why  President  Tru- 
man is  delaying  and  stringing  out  the 
consideration  of  the  amnesty  plea  made 
by  Jehovah's  witnesses  while  granting 
full,  prompt  and  blanket  relief  to  the 
Nazis  is  apparent  when  attention  is 
brought  back  to  his  comments  made  when 
the  Resolution  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
M'as  presented  to  him  in  September,  1946. 
On  that  occasion  he  stated  that  he  didn't 
have  any  use  for  one  who  would  not 
fight  for  his  country  in  time  of  war.  His 
giving  blanket  anmesty  to  the  Nazis 
proves  that  he  has  a  higher  regard  for 
fighting  enemies  of  t]ie  country  than  for 
tlie  ministers  of  Almighty  God,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  were  illegally 
treated  and  denied  constitutional  rights 
by  their  draft  boards  and  the  courts.  At 
least  he  is  slower  to  giVe  relief  to  them 
than  to  the  enemy  warriors  whom  he  was 
so  prompt  to  have  pardoned. 

Amnesty  Board  Inadequate 

The  president's  amnesty  board  to  re- 
view convictions  of  Jeliovali's  witnesses 
is  composed  of  former  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Owen  D.  Roberts, 
James  F.  O'Neil,  chief  of  police  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  former  viee-ehairman  of 
the  American  Legion's  Americanism 
Oonnnittee,  and  Willis  Smith,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  former  i)resident  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  This  appointment  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons convicted  under  the  Act  will  receive 
prompt  consideration.  They  will  not  get 
as  quick  relief  as  did  the  hordes  of  "small 
Nazis"  who  were  granted  blanket  Christ- 
mas amnesty.  In  fact,  the  amnesty  board 
is  required  to  sit  and  hold  hearings  in 
each  one  of  the  several  thousand  cases. 
This  is  a  tremendous  task.  It  undoubted- 
ly will  require  many  months,  if  not  sev- 
eral years,  to  complete  hearings. 

The  amnesty  board  is  authorized  to 
make  reeonmiendations  to  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  He,  in  turn, 
will  pass  the  report  of  the  board  and  its 
recommendations  in  each  of  the  several 
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thousand  cases,  along  with  his  recom- 
mendation, to  the  president.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  extended  inquiry  into  each  of 
the  thousands  of  cases  by  the  amnesty 
board  makes  it  impossible  to  expedite  im- 
mediate pardon  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
convicted  under  the  Act,  as  were  the 
Nazis.  In  concealing  Ms  failure  to  give 
prompt  relief  the  president  "sugar- 
eoated^'  his  action  in  his  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  the  amnesty  board. 
He  said  that  "freedom  of  conscience  is 
basic  to  our  American  tradition  of  in- 
di\'idual  liberty.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized this  traditional  freedom  when  it 
enacted  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940". 

The  appointment  of  the  amnesty  board 
is  a  very  inadequate  answer  to  the  re- 
quest contained  in  the  Resolution  for 
clemency  and  blanket  pardon  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  iJie  Clad  Nations  Theo- 
cratic Assembly  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
at  Cleveland  which  was,  as  above  stated, 
presented  to  the  president  of  tlie  United 
States  in  person  in  September,  1946.  The 
force  of  the  request  in  this  resolution  was 
backed  up  by  letters  of  protest,  public 
protests  and  newspaper  editorials.  These 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
advocating  the  granting  of  complete  am- 
nesty for  all  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Jehovah's  witnesses  convicted  under 
the  draft  Act. 

A  weak  effort  to  make  it  appear  that, 
relief  was  being  granted  was  made  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
on  December  23,  1946.  On  that  day,  two 
days  before  Christmas,  he  announced 
that  150  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  to 
be  released  from  prison  on  parole  so  as 
to  be  discharged  before  December  25. 
The  granting  of  parole  did  not  consti- 
tute the  granting  of  pardon  or  amnesty. 
These  men  merely  were  discharged  from 
prison  before  the  end  of  their  term.  They, 
like  all  other  men  on  parole,  remain  tech- 
nically in  prison  until  they  have  com- 
pletely served  their  terms.  Their  re- 
lease on  parole  does  not  mean  that  they 
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have  been  freed  from  the  taiiit  of  their 
unlawful  convictions, 

"While  citizens  suffer,  the  Naai's  and 
Japanese  who  attempted  to  destroy  the 
government  have  been  accorded  full  free- 
dom and  have  had  restored  all  their  civil 
rights.  Jehovah's  witneBses  have  also 
received  less  favorable  treatment"  than 
have  the  conviets  and  felons  who  have 
committed  oiifenises  against  the  morals 
and  property  of  the  people  and  other 
criminal  laws  of  the  federal  govern- 
mQiit  Over  a  year  ago  President  Tru- 
mian,  by  proclamation,  granted  blanket 
amnesty  to  all  the  exconvicts  who  had 
served  a  year  or  more  in  the  armed  forc- 
es and  had  been  granted  an  honorable 
discharge.  This  amnesty  and  executive 
clemency  was  automatic  and  of  a  blanket 
character.  No  amnesty  board  was  set  up 
to  delay  relief  for  the  convicts. 

RefreHhing  Words  of  liberty 

It  seems  that  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frank  Murphy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Ilnited  States,  in  his  conearring 
opinion  rendered  in  the  cases  of  Estep 
and  Smith  v.  United  States^  decided  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1946,  should  be  considered  by 
President  Truman:  "All  of  the  mobilisa- 
tion and  all  of  the  war  effort  will  have 
been  in  vain  if,  when  all  is  finished,  we 
discover  that  in  the  process  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  very  freedonas  for  which  we 
fought."  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  sage  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  f  avor- 
abie  to  Jehovah's  witnesses,  in  Prime^  v. 
CommonweattK  There  he  said; 


From  ancient  times  to  the  present  day, 

the  ingenuity  of  man  has  kno-vvn  no  limits 
in  its  ability  to  forge  weapons  of  oppres- 
sion for  "use  against  those  who  dare  to  ex- 
press or  practice  unorthodox  religious  beliefs. 
And  tire  Jehovah's  witnesses  are  liying  proof 
of  the  fact  that  even  in  this  nation,  ennfleiced 
as  it  was  in  the  ideals  of  freedom,  the  right  to 
practice  religion  in  nnconventional  ways  is 
still  far  from  secure.  Theh's  is  a  mUHant  ^nd 
unpopular  faith,  pursued  with  a  fanatical 
zeal.  They  have  suffered  hrutal  beatings  ;  their 
property  has  been  destroyed;  they  have  been 
harassed  at  every  tJirn  hjr  the  resvrrectioji 
and  enforcement  of  little  used  ordinances  and 
statutes.  See  Mulder  and  Comisky,  "Jehovah's 
Witnesses  Mold  Constitutional  Law/'  2  Bill 
of  Rights  Review,  No.  4,  p.  262-  To  them,  along 
with  other  present-day  religious  minorities^ 
befalls  the  burden  of  testing  our  devotion  to 
the  ideals  and  constitutional  guarantees  of 
rehgdous  freedom. 

Write  to  President  Truman! 

Do  not  JehovaFs  witnesses  have  as 
much  rig'ht  to  fair  treatmeiit  as  do  the 
Nazisj  s"windlers,  tax  evaders  and  bank 
robbers  who  got  blanket  amnesty?  If 
you  think  thoy  should  get  blanket  am- 
nesty why  Dot  Tvrite  a  letter  now  to 
President  Truman  requesting  that  he 
authorize  and  direct  that  .his  amnesty 
board  give  blanket  relief?  He  should  be 
requested  to  give  prompt  and  full  relief 
:o  Jehovah's  witnesses  who  were  denied 
their  right  to  show  in  their  trials  in  fed- 
eral courts  that  the  draft  board  orders 
were  contrary  to  the  Act  because  they 
were  ministers  exempt  from  service. 


4   ■— ^e^gE/^i>i 


"Made  of  One  Blood  All  J^atians'' 

€t  At  a  conferetioe  of  Mologists  last  year  an  associate  professor  at  Harvard  TJioiversity 
declared  that  blood  does  not  differ  with  raee^  tLat  '*raee  does  not  determine  the 
physical  characteristics  of  p-eoples''.  His  discovery  comes  late.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
it  was  written  by  inspiration  of  God:  "God  .  .  .  hath  niaiJe  of  <tae  hhod  All  nati^na 
of  men,"  (Acts  17;  24-26)  The  professor's  discovery  was  heralded  to  calm  the  fears 
of  many  who  had  iinseripturally  taken  into  theif  system^  in  one  way  or  anoltier,  tlie 
blood  of  others. 
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7EH0VAH, 
J  in  His  ma- 
jestic enu- 
meration of 
the  wonders 
of  creation, 
asks  Job  these  questions:  'Hast  thou  en- 
tered the  treaKurics  of  the  snow,  or  hast 
thou  seen  the  treasuries  of  the  hail,  wliich 
1  have  reserved  against  the  time  of 
trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and 
war?  out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice? 
and  the  hoarv  frost  of  heaven  I"— 38:  22, 
23,  29,  A7n.  Stan.  Ver. 

No  small  compensation  for  those  who 
live  in  wintry  latitudes  is  it  to  see  the 
countryside  under  its  first  blanket  of 
dazzling  white.  The  undulating  snow 
covering  is  studded  with  white-powdered 
trees,  and  cottages  appear  more  cozy  in 
the  winter  stillness  because  of  the  fluffy 
comforters  draped  by  nature  upon  each 
roof.  Sec  also 'the  glinting  jew-el  points 
encircling  at  the  eaves !  Extending  itself 
to  achieve  variety  the  landscape  wiJl 
change  its  garment  to  pink  as  the  sun 
reluctantly  imparts  such  beauty,  and  to 
silver  by  the  light  of  the  moon!  Few  men 
are  insensible  to  the  muffled  quietude  of 
a  snowy  day,  or  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
countryside  decked  in  ermine  and  dia- 


ntricaie 
andiwork 


of  the  Creator 


monds  that  sparkle  'neath  winter  sun. 

But  this  scene  merely  represents  a 
few  of  the  manifestations  of  frozen- 
water  forms,  which  become  myriad  when 
observed  in  the  rime  frost,  the  hoar 
frost,  sand  snow  or  the  common  polar 
phenomenon  called  ''diamond  dust";  in 
storm-swept  forest  or  tundra ;  or  in  mov- 
ing glacier  or  hurtling  avalanche!  Or 
viewing  the  flakes  or  crystals  under  a 
microscope,  thousands  more  lacy,  intri* 
eate  yet  symmetric  patterns  unfold. 

So  impressed  was  one  investigator 
with  the  multiplicity  of  snowdalce  struc- 
ture that  he  wrote:  "Tlie  particular  and 
endless  modifications  of  similar  classes 
of  crystals  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  Avhose  works,  even  the  most  mi- 
nute and  evanescent,  and  in  regions  tlje 
most  remote  from  human  observation, 
are  altogether  admirable."  Another  au- 
thority on  snow  photographed  more  than 
four  thousand  different  crystal  forms  I 
Though  the  lac3%  dendritic  forms  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  hexagonal  de- 
sign, there  are  others  with  hexagonal 
prisms  or  columns  topped  by  larger 
hexagonal  plates,  resembling  symmetric 
tables. 

Formation  of  Snow  Crystals 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  larger 
snow  crystals  form  at  warmer  sub-freez- 
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ing  temperatnrea  than  the  smaller  flakes. 
For  e^tample,  at  —6''  Centigrade  (21.2^ 
Fahrenheit)  snowflakes  were  measured 
having  diameters  of  3,4  mm, ;  while  at 
—12^  a  (lOA  F.)  the  diameter  was 
1,2  mm.  Where  the  snows  fall  at  very  low 
temperatures  in  the  polar  region  the 
crystal  is  like  sand  or  flour.  The  sand 
snow  is  too  rough  for  the  ski  blade  to 
glide  through-  A  rather  peculiar  snow 
phenomenon  noted  by  the  Harvard  ex- 
pedition was  the  bullet  snow,  or  heavy 
pellets,  which  /ell  on  the  Alaskan  moun- 
tain slopes  in  summer. 

Newly  fallen  snow  is  very  light,  hav- 
ing mudi  air  space  in  its  exquisite  struc- 
ture. It  is  estimated  to  be  only  one-fif- 
teenth as  heavy  as  ice,  which,  in  turn, 
due  to  expansion  of  ice  at  freezing,  is 
about  nine-tenths  as  heavy  as  water.  Per- 
haps lighter  still  is  the  '^diamond  dusf , 
minute  iee  crystal,  observable  occasion- 
ally in  England  and  central  Europfe  but 
far  more  common  in  the  polar  region. 
These  are  so  imponderable  they  appear 
to  float  in  the  air  rather  than  float  to 
the  earth;  and  they  are  actually  invisible 
and  seen  only  when  the  observer  directs 
his  gaze  at  and  slightly  below  the  sun; 
and  then  the  scintillating  particles  re- 
flect its  rays ! 

Snow  is  the  name  given  to  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  ice  crystals.  But  how 
is  it  formed?  In  explanation  it  must  be 
recalled  to  mind  that  there  is  ^lueh  water 
vapor,  or  water  in  the  gaseous  state, 
even  in  dry  air.  Air  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture wiJ]  absorb  oiiiy  a  limited  quantity 
of  moisture^  and  when  this  point  is 
reached  it  is  said  to  be  saturated,  its 
relative  humidity  (or  proportion  of  sat- 
uration) is  100  percent.  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  now  decreased,  the  colder  air  will 
not  hold  so  much  water;  hence  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  results. 

Snow  crystals  are  said  to  form  around 
a  nucleus.  The  upper  atmosphere  is 
^polluted"  with  sm:all  particles  of  mat- 
ter such  as  dust,  salt  crystals  from  the 
ocean,  and  even  flower  pollen.  When  the 
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temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  wate:r  vapor,  when  precipitating, 
sublimates;  that  is,  it  changes  from 
^as  to  solid  without  going  through  the 
intermediate  liquid  state.  (Iodine  is  &tt- 
other  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  matter 
that  sublimate,) 

The  water  molecule,  or  smallest  unit 
of  water^  composed  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  and  one  oxygen  atom  (hence  the 
chemical  formula  HaO),  attaches  itself 
to  the  nucleus  particle.  Then  other  mole- 
cules line  up  like  soldiers  marehingr  and 
deploying.  More  and  more  of  these  mole- 
cules of'water  vapor  attach  themselves 
to  the  nucleus  "in  an  orderly  sequence  in 
accordance  with  the  system  and  class  of 
symmetry  peculiar  to  oxide  of  hydrogen'' 
The  final  form  of  the  crystal  is  thought 
to  be  determined  by  the  varying  tem- 
peratures and  moisture  concentrations 
through  which  the  flake  passes  in  fall- 
ing to  earth.  The  deposits  of  rime  in  the 
form  of  frozen  fog  on  window  panes, 
and  the  hoar-frost  precipitation  on  sticks, 
trees,  and  even  on  snow  surface,  both 
have  different  crystalline  fprms. 

What  has  been  said  about  precipitation 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  why  snow- 
fali  is  so  heavy  on  mountainCops.  As 
the  moisture-laden  warm  currents  as- 
cend the  mountain  peak,  their  tempera- 
ture falls  and  rain  or  snow  results.  In 
the  Alps,  for  example,  this  precipitation 
continues  to  the  very  tops,  but  in  the 
Turkestan  section  of  the  higher  Hima- 
layas  the  heavy  moisture  is  extracted 
before  the  winds  reach  the  higher  vaJ- 
leys,  so  that  herders  often  seek  these 
valleys  in  the  winter^  where  the  snow  is 
not  as  heavy  as  below.  On  the  high 
ranges  snow  reacues  its  final  form,  fim 
snow,  before  it  becomes  glacier  ice. 

Ski  Fields  and  Avalanches 

Further  classifications  of  snow  are 
made  by  skiers.  Surface,  hoar  or  frosted 
snow,  settled  snow  of  the  good,  powdery 
type  and  telemark'snow  are  all  excellent 
for  skiihg.  It  is  said  that  skiing,  which 
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is  of  Norwegian  origin  (the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  pronunciation  being  "she", 
which  is  used  in  many  places,  especially 
in  England),  was  introduced  to  Ameri- 
cans by  Snow  Shoe  Thompson.  In  the 
late  1850's  he  astonished  the  West  by 
sliding  his  homemade,  ten-foot  slds 
across  the  Sierra  Nevadas  between 
Placerville,  Calif.,  and  Carson  Valley, 
in  Nevada,  carrying  the  mail. 

Skiing  was  developed  as  a  practical 
means  of  snow  travel  on  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  and  in  the  Alps.  When 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
skiers  can  descend  very  steep  slopes  by 
taking  a  winding  course;  and  in  photo- 
graphs this  ski  track  appears  like  the 
scalloped  border  of  a  towel  or  cloth. 
The  liussians  and  Finnish  skiers  had 
some  grim  battles  near  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  other  means  of  travel  were  less 
mobile  and  rapid.  At  present  American 
ski  troopers  are  being  trained  in  Alaska. 

Remarkable  photographs  of  skiing 
were  made  by  the  Harvard  expedition  to 
Alaska,  where  two  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition started  their  descent  from  over 
13,000  feet  elevation  on  glacial  and  fro- 
zen surfaces,  across  dangerous  crevasses 
which  had  to  be  crossed  at  right  angles 
to  avoid  catastrophe,  at  terrilic  speeds, 
where  a  fall  meant  lacerations  like  the 
cut  of  glass,  dowTi,  down  toward  the  sea 
itself.  The  lecturer  explained  that  in 
places  it  was  literally  possible  to  glide 
from  14,000  feet  right  into  the  ocean! 

Skiing  has  also  made  great  strides  as 
an  American  sport.  The  magazine  Call- 
fornian  states  that  the  best  skis  are  of 
hickory  and  have  steel  edges.  They  are 
purchased  according  to  length,  this  us- 
ually being  gauged  by  the  reach  of  the 
skier.  Bindings  which  are  attached  to 
the  ski  are  also  sized  to  fit  the  sld  boot, 
an  important  part  of  the  ski  equipment. 
Ski  poles,  sun  glasses,  etc.,  and  clothes, 
together  with  the  other  items,  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  man  about  $90.  The 
Californian  modestly  refrained  from 
estimating  the  cost  of  a  female  outfit. 
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To  those  who  think  of  sunny  Califor- 
nia, it  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  seven- 
teen of  its  eighteen  national  forests  have 
ski-lodges.  Many  of  these  have  ski  lifts 
of  the  bar  type,  a  rope  tow,  or  chair  lift. 
Several  resorts  are  within  two  hours  of 
Los  Angeles,  as  Mount  Waterman,  Ar- 
rowhead and  Big  Bear.  The  latter  boasts 
the  only  "radio-equipped  ski  patrol"  in 
the  west.  The  patrol  carries  a  walkie- 
talkie  set,  and,  since  this  is  limited  to  five- 
mile  reception,  a  chain  system  is  em- 
ployed whereby  messages  can  be  relayed 
to  headquarters.  Other  famous  ski  re- 
sorts in  the  west  are  Sun  Vallej^,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon's  famous  Timberline  Lodge 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hood.  The  north- 
ern United  States  and  Canada  have  many 
more  ski  and  winter  sports  lodges,  such 
as  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  and  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  If  you  wish  it  rougher, 
there  are  the  Elk  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Expert  skiers  can  jump  over  creeks, 
barbed-wire  fences  (with  help  of  poles), 
turn  somersaults  and  make  fabulous 
aerial  jmnps  from  a  specially  construct- 
ed take-off.  The  American  record  in  1942 
was  289  feet,  made  at  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich,  (by  Torgen  Tokel).  The  world 
record  was  made  in  1938,  by  Joseph 
Bradle,  in  Planica,  Yugoslavia,  with  a 
jump  of  350.96  feet. 

Besides  the  hazards  of  falling  or  run- 
ning into  something,  another  danger  con- 
fronts all  who  navigate  in  snow:  the 
avalanche-  Lest  vou  have  in  mind  a  slide 
of  snow  that  runs  a  few  hundred  feet 
and  piles  up  in  a  ditch  or  canyon,  be  it 
said  that  Alpine  avalanches  sometimes 
take  the  same  track  each  year,  taking 
half  a  mile  of  full-grown  forest  in  their 
onslaught ;  that  an  avalanche,  beginning 
on  a  steep  mountain,  may  gather  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  pass  for  miles  across 
a  level  valley;  while  one  reached  such 
speed  that  it  ran  down  one  mountain, 
across  several  miles  of  valley  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  across.  Usually  a 
good  sliding  surface  steeper  than  30  per- 
cent is  required  for  an  avalanche.  But 
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something  tio  more  powerful  than  the 
steps  of  a  skier  may  start  it  falling. 

Snow  OH  €1  Destroyer 

Snow,  in  the  fierce  Wiaaard,  as  well  as 
in  its  treacherous  drifts,  crevasses,  ava- 
lanches and  spring  thaws,  has,  without 
Jehovah's  control  set  upon  it,  brought 
■untold  death  and  destruction  to  man. 
Perhaps  lie  fiercest  place  of  snow  and 
ice  yet  discovered  is  that  located  by  Rus- 
sian geologists.  In  a  hitherto  unexplored 
region,  of  the  Siberian  mountains  a  rec- 
ord cold  was  recorded  of  94  degre"es  be- 
low zero.  The  location  of  this  is  approx- 
imately 63  degrees  north  latitude  and 
143  degrees  east  longitude.  This  would 
locate  it  about  250  miles  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  This  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Nome,  Alaska^  and 
sojue  2,000  miles  west  of  Nome.  These 
frigid  mountains,  as  well  as  the  polar 
icecaps,  and  the  high  Himalayas  in 
Tibet,  have  swallowed  up  many  lives,  ap- 
parently resisting  man's  efforts  at  ex- 
ploration. Mount  Everest,  29,141  feet, 
elevated  into  a  region  of  fierce  wind  and 
snoWj  has  never  been  scaled;  while  the 
lower  Alps  take  a  toll  of  victims  each 
year.  A  recent  news  dispatch  tells  of 
Italian  refugees  from  Italy  who  nearly 
froze  in  an  Alpine  blizzard  in  which  even 
the  famed  St-  Bernard,  with  his  brandy 
keg  about  his  neck,  was  snow-bound. 

Yet  the  great  use  of  snow  as  a  destroy- 
er will  come  at  the  hands  of  Jehovah  at 
Armageddon,  It  was  suggested  in  the 
opening  quotation  from  Job  that  the 
snow  and  hail  have  been  reserved  by  Je- 
hovah ^^against  the  day  of  battle  and 


war".  Inquiry  in  the  Sacred  Record  re- 
veals that  the  great  canopy,  which  broke 
up  to  cause  the  deluge,  brought  down 
glacial  snow  and  ice.  Though  Jehovah 
will  not  again  dood  the  earth,  supor- 
natural  use  of  cold  and  snow  is  both  fore- 
told and  foreshadowed  for  Armageddon. 
In  the  past,  in  the  typical  battle  of 
Gibeon,  it  is  recorded  that  ^'Jehovah  cast 
down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon 
them  unto  Az&kah,  and  they  died:  they 
were  more  who  died  with  the  hailstones 
than  thoy  whom  the  childrGu  of  Israel 
slew  with  the  sword",  (JoShua  10:11, 
Am.  Stan,  Ver,)  He  promises  to  fight 
again  as  at  Gribeon,  (Isaiah  28: 21)  That 
cold  day  of  God's  judgment  comes  "out 
of  the  north"-  (Daniel  11 :  44)  Describing 
that  battle  of  vengeance  the  psa-lmist 
prophesies:  ''Kings  of  armies  did  flee 
apace:  and  she  that  tarried  at  home  di- 
vided the  spoil.  When  the  Almighty 
scattered  kings  in  it,  it  was  white  as 
snow  in  [Mount]  Salmon "  ( Psalm 
68:12,14)  It  is  of  divine  wrath  against 
His  enemies  that  Jesus  warns ;  "Pray  ye 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter." 
(Matthew  24:20,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.)  Fur- 
ther the  last  "Operation  Frigid"^  Arma- 
geddon, is  described:  "He  giveth  snow 
like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoarfrost 
like  ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like 
morsels:  who  can  stand  before  his  cold?'* 
(Psalm  147:16,17)  Not  one,  for  Jeho- 
vah will  use  His  creation  skow  in  a 
phenomenal  manner  yet  unfathomed  by 
man,  to  accomplish  His  destructive  pur- 
pose aga^inst  His  enemies.  The  Creator^s 
handiwork  of  snow  will  be  called  into 
play  in  the  vindication  of  His  name. 
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Caches  of  Weapons  and  Fascist  Propaganda  in  Albanian  Convents 

AN  AP  dispatch  published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  November  26,  1946,  re- 
ported sevch  eases  of  cartridges  attd  hand  grenades  found  in  on^  Albanian 
convent  dungeon  and  machijie  guns,  rifles  and.  anti-tafifc  rifles  iti  anothei". 
"Valuable  docomenta,  throwing  light  on  the  tTeaeheroiis  activities  o£  Albanian 

quislingB  and  their  contact  with  the  Albanian  Catholic  clergy  and  with  the  Vatican,  were 

found  with  the  arms"  the  dispatch  added. 
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As  the  Burmese 
See  It 
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BURMA  has  for  centuries  been  the 
gateway  through  which  the  overland 
traveler  passes  from  India  to  China.  The 
Burma  Road,  which  tortuously  winds 
itself  through  gorges  and  over  moun- 
tains, is  not  a  creation  of  the  twentieth 
century,  for  in  Marco  Polo's  day  this 
incision  through  the  mountains  was 
used.  Likewise  Burmese  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  strangers,  which  is  out- 
standing, is  not  new. 

This  country  of  some  261,000  square 
miles,  with  mountain  ranges  on  both 
its  east  and  west  borders,  forms  a  nat- 
ural barrier  between  the  peoples  and  cul- 
tures of  China  and  India.  On  the  north 
it  is  also  hounded  bv  Wiountains  that 
tower  up  19,000  feet  to  form  a  part  of 
the  great  Himalayan  chain.  Mighty  riv- 
ers flow  down  from  these  mountains 
through  the  central  plains  and  delta 
country  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Along  one 
of  these  arteries,  the  Irrawaddy  river, 
326-foot  steamers  are  able  to  navigate 
a  distance  of  900  miles  from  Rangoon  to 
within  40  miles  of  China's  border. 

One  of  the  outstanding  sights  that 
meets  the  eye  in  Burma  are  the  thou- 
sands of  pagodas,  those  towering  temple 
structures  that  are  so  pecuUar  to  the 
pagan  religions  of  the  East.  Burma  has 
long  been  known  as  the  land  of  lavish, 
golden  pagodas,  and  throughout  the 
country  these  s}Tnbols  of  religious  bond- 
age are  to  be  seen  as  they  spiral  above 
the  surrounding  perennial  green  vege- 
tation. 

This  land  is  one  of  heavy  rainfall,  the 
monsoon  extending  from  about  the  end 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October;  As  a  conse- 
quence, and  because  there  are  rich  allu- 
vial plains  in  this  country,  Burma  is  a 
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great  pro- 
ducer of 
rice.  Before 
the  war  Burma 
led  the  world  as 
the  greatest  ex- 
porter of  rice. 
Its  10,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
produced  an  over-abundance  of  the  grain, 
making  possible  the  annual  shipment  of 
3,000,000  tons  of  rice  to  other  countries. 
Burma,  too,  is  well  known  for  its  teak- 
wood,  its  rich  oil  wells  of  Yenangyaung, 
and  its  red  rubies  of  Mogok.  Clear  Bur- 
*ma  rubies  are  more  costly  than  diamonds 
of  the  same  size.  Rich'  in  mineral  re- 
sources, this  country  was  a  fast-growing 
and  prosperous  n  ation  before  World 
War  IL  Rangoon,  its  capital,  was  a  rap- 
idly expanding  citv,  until  that  fateful 
day,  December  23,  1941,  when  the  ruth- 
less Japanese  invaders  launched  their 
first  aerial  attack  upon  us, 

Burma  and  the  War 

Following  that  first  and  guite  destruc- 
tive raid,  it  was  pitiful  to  see  people,  a 
long  line  of  them,  streaming  out  of  the 
city,  some  young,  some  old,  many  sickly, 
and  not  a  few^  lame,  all  leaving  beliind 
them  their  homes  and  precious  belong- 
ings, all  going,  going — where,  they  did 
not  know.  Anywhere,  they  did  not  eare, 
so  long  as  they  could  find  some  measure 
of  safety.  As  time  went  on  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  tasted  of  the  explo- 
sive Japanese  "watermelons",  hundreds 
more  joined  this  almost  endless  stream 
of  refugees,  trekking  on,  across  dense 
jungles,  to  India  they  hoped. 

Hundreds  died  in  the  attempt  through 
thirst,  exhaustion  and  sickness.  Parents 
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had  to  leave  their  children  by  the  way^ 
side,  either  because  they  were  too  ill  or 
the  parents  themselves  were  too  nearly 
exhausted  to  carry  them  farther.  Many 
were  they  that  had  to  thus  part  company 
with  their  dear  ones.  Some  slipped  and 
fell  down  ravines.  As  one  trudged  on  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  unfortunate 
fellow  creatures  dying  from  exhaustion 
and  thirst  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  them 
begging  for  a  little  water,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  turn. a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry  be- 
cause one's  own  water  supply  was  prae- 
tically  gone.  And  there  was  the  stench 
of  decaying  and  decomposing  corpses 
along  the  trail.  What  a  ghastly  sight! 
Most  fortunate  indeed  were  those  who 
finally  reached  India. 

Then  followed  three  years  of  Japanese 
occupation,  when  the  people  suffered  un-  . 
der  the  oppressive  power  of  the  totalita- 
rian war  machine.  The  unavoidable  ef- 
fects of  modern  war  were  also  the  per-, 
tion  of  these  people-  Many  a  little  town 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins  and  over 
the  old  ruins  one  now  sees  a  constella- 
tion of  bamboo  huts.  Truly  the  people 
of  Burma  deserve  deepest  sympathy. 

'Rangoon,  the  principal  city,  though 
standing  in  the  main,  also  suffered  great 
destruction  of  its  buildings.  The  whole 
city  looks  marred  and  neglected.  Where 
once  stood  nice  buildings,  now  we  find 
bamboo  huts-  In  spite  of  these  facts, 
Rangoon,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  of 
Burma^  has  retained  its  natural  beauty. 
There  are  two  lovely  lakes  conveniently 
situated  within  ihe  city  of  Rangoon 
which  provide  both  natural  beauty  and 
places  for  aquatic  sports.  Even  now  in 
its  present  state  Rangoon  is  cleaner  than 
many  other  cities  in  the  Far  East,  It  has 
nice,  straight  streets  and  very  little  of 
the  "anyhow''  planning  (or  lack  of  plan- 
ning) that  one  finds  elsewhere. 

Burmcts  Beauty 

In  November,  following  the  rainy  sea- 
son, it  looks  like  springtime  in  the  "West- 
em  Hemisphere,  for  wherever  one  goes 
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one  is  greeted  by  trees  witn  clusters  ot 
yellow  blossoms.  Also  the  eoeoabean  tree 
with  its  light  pink  flowers  apd  certain 
other  trees  full  of  cherry-blossom-like 
ibiooms  add  their  beauty  to  the  pietiite. 
Then  there  is  the  Padauk  tree  with  its 
rich  mauve  flowers^  and,  above  all,  the 
huge  "Ftame  of  the  Foresf  trees  with 
their  luscious  red  blossoms  which  from 
the  distance  look  like  cherries.  The  long 
slender  branches  of  the  ''Flame"  curl 
earthward,  ever  so  gracefully,  as  if  want- 
ing- to  ear&ss  the  pussers-hy. 

The  inhabitantfl-of  Burma  are  divided 
into  four  main  tpit)es;  the  Burmans,  Ka- 
rens, Shans  and  Kachins-  In  language 
the  1931  census  reports  listed  126  na- 
tive languages  and  dialects,  but  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  15,000,000  people  speak 
Bnrman,  while  many  of  the  remainder 
are  divided  into  four  other  languages, 
When  it  comes  to  religion  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  Buddhists.  However, 
among  the  Karens  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Baptists,  They  are  a  cultured 
and  educated  class  of  people,  and  very 
sincere  and  of  good-will. 

Looking  Closer  at  the  Burmese 

On  the^whole  the  people  of  Burma  are 
very  cheerful  and  friendly  and  a  happy- 
go-lucky  race.  They  believe  in  living  for 
today,  so  they  eat  and  dress  well  and  do 
V£ry  little  saving  of  money.  Their  annual 
festivals  are  very  interesting  and  very 
expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  Burmese. 
The  "Lights"  festival  in  October  and  the 
'^^ater"'  festival  in  April  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  with  the  latter  one  the  more 
exciting  of  the  two.  For  three  days  peo- 
ple crowd  the  corners  of  the  streets  duck- 
ing one  another  in  water.  Others  go 
about  in  tfueks  doing  the  same  thing.  It 
is  then  that  the  Burmese  are  at  their 
happiest.  It  is  also  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year. 

In  the  '"^good  old  days"  the  Burmese 
were  famous  for  their  hospitality^  and 
even  now  one  meets  with  exceptional 
kindness.  Not  long  ago,  when  a  group  of 
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US  had  gone  to  a  small  town  in  the  coun- 
try to  "preach  this  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"  we  were  called  in  at 
about  noontime  by  an  old  man  and  given 
tea,  biscuits  and  fruit.  It  was  most  time- 
ly and  very  much  appreciated,  for  we 
had  brought  no  eatables  with  us.  Hos- 
pitality and  charity  are  two  things  in 
which  the  people  of  Burma  freely  indulge. 

The  people  of  Burma  are  a  very  pro- 
gressive race.  They  also  love  music  very 
much.  As  soon  as  a  catchy  occidental 
song  is  born  these  orientals  are  quick  to 
pick  it  up  and  put  Burmese  words  to  it. 
The  so-called  "Christians'"  among  the 
Karens  are  especially  fond  of  sacred 
music.  It  is  customary  among  them  to 
have  prayer  meetings  in  their  homes  or 
in  the  homes  of  their  friends  wliere  they 
sing  their  hymns.  How  much  better  and 
more  profitable  to  them  would  it  be  if, 
instead  of  their  "prayer  meetings",  they 
would  hold  Bible  studies  and, sing  King- 
dom songs !  Already  several  homes  have 
been  so  "converted",  much  to  the  appre- 
ciation and  comfort  of  the  inliabitants. 

Many  of  the  Burmese  and  Karen 
"Christians"  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
the  truth  of  G-od's  kingdom.  After  all 
they  have  gone  through  during  the  hard 
years  of  totalitarian  misrule,  they  right- 
ly ask  such  questions  as  these :  *'Why  is 
all  this  wickedness  permitted  f  "AVhy 
does  God  allow  some  people' to  be  rich 
and  healthy  while  others  are  poor  and 
sickly?"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  pres- 
ent-day happenings  and  developments?" 
and,  "What  does  the  future  hold  out  for 
suffering  mankind?" 

In  view  of  such  searching  questions 
that  weigh  these  people  down,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  our  Bible  educational  campaign 
is  a  most  timely  provision  of  the  Lord, 

the  Great  Shepherd  who  never  forsakes 
any  of  His  "sheep".  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  call  at  their  neat,  tastefully  construct- 
ed and  clean  bamboo  huts,  which  are 
temporary  structures,  and  there  answer 
their  questions  and  give  them  hope  and 
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comfort  from  the  Scriptures.  As  one 
draws  near,  one  is  greeted  with  smiles 
and  refreshed  with  nice  cups  of  tea. 
Jehovah  ("Yuah",  as  the  Karens  say)  or 
Lord  God  ("Payah  Thakin",  as  the  Bur- 
mans  say)  surely  has  many,  many  sheep- 
like persons  of  good-will  among  these 
people. 

Burntfts  independence 

Although  one  sees  them  go  about  their 
daily  business  quite  cheerfully,  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma  also  have  their  troubles. 
One  of  these  is  the  burning  political 
question.  Burma  is  a  British  possession, 
but  on  December  20,  1946,  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  announced  a  plan  to  speed 
Burma's  independence.  He  had  invited 
a  representative  group  of  Burmans  from 
the  governor's  executive  council  to  visit 
London  about  mid-January  to  discuss 
implementing  successive  British  govern- 
ment pledges  regarding  eventual  self- 
government.  Winston  Churchill  bitterly 
denounced  tlie  move  as  a  "scuttle",  criti- 
cizing Attlee's  ''appalling  haste"  and  re- 
ferring to  the  "decline  and  fall  of  the 
British  Empire".  Unhappy  Churchill 
complained:  "The  steady,  remorseless 
process  of  divesting  ourselves  of  what 
has  been  gained  by  generations  of  toil, 
administration  and  sacrifice,  continues." 
Attlee's  response  was :  "We  believe  Bur- 
ma will  stay  in  the  empire.  We  will  in- 
vite them  but  we  won't  compel  them." 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  self-rule 
under  their  own  political  government 
will  usher  in  an  era  of  blessed  prosper- 
ity is  only  an  illusion.  There  are  no  in- 
dependent, self-governed  peoples  or  na- 
tions on  this  earth  that  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  that  their  tortured 
minds  and  bodies  crave.  Talk  if  you  will 
about  proposed  remedies  for  delinquen- 
cies, depressions,  crimes,  and  a  hundred 
other  disagreeable  things  that  aflflict  not 
only  the  Burmese  but  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, yet  there  will  be  found  no  better 
antidote  than  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  God's  incoming  kingdom  can  and 
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will  eliminate  these  conditions,  and  m\\ 

establish  in  their  place  much  desired 
happiness  with  eternal  life. 

These  facts  were  forcefully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Burma  ^t 
the  Theocratic  assembly  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  held  at  Insein  on  October 
18-20,  1946.  Three  hundred  delegates 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  country 
attended  the  three-day  sessions,  which 
proved  very  instructive. 

Now,  when  not  only  Burma  but  all  na- 
tions are  elamonng  for  greater  freedom 
and  independence,  what  could  be  greater 


news  than  the  announcement  that  Christ, 
the  Great  Liberator,  will  shortly,  in  our 
day,  destroy  all  the  v^orkers  of  iniquity 
and  their  works  of  wickedness?  Upon 
the  ruins  of  the  present  disorder  thjs 
Righteous  Kuler  will  establish  a  blessed 
order.  There  shall  he  no  difference  in 
status,  color,  nationality  or  creed  under 
such  perfect  rule.  Then  all  people  of 
good-will  of  all  nations  shall  be  united 
together  as  one  grand  family  and  shall 
live  forever  on  a  perfected,  beautiful 
earth  under  Theocratic  rule, — Contrib- 
uted by  Burma  correspondent. 
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Contrast  in  Calcutta 

CALCUTTA,  once-named  city  of  palaces  1  The  city  of  splendor  and  aqualor, 
lf\^^  oi  riches  and  poverty!  In  part>  a  city  of  vice;  in  part,  a  city  of  religion; 
%;f^^  a  city  perched  high  in  tlie  realms  of  commerce.  Cftlcutta^  Itnown  of  sea- 
farers; known  by  the  jniUiona  of  AJlied  iighting  men,  A  city  of  sordidly 
cramped  alleys,  of  crowded  roads  and  byways,  of  noisy,  bustling  streets;  a  city  saved 
from  adverse  eritieiam  by  its  splendid  open  apaee  or  maidan.  Calcutta,  with  her  sister 
city  Ho^rah  across  the  river  Hooghly,  with  her  eatimated  two  fflilLioa  inhabitants,  be- 
coming the  second,  eity  {as  matters  now  stand  politically)  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Kations. 

Calcutta  has  been  the  scene  of  mach  communal  internecine  activrties.  Sta^bing^ 
acid-throwing,  rioting  and  arson,  with  the  shootings  that  fallowed,  have  be^n  head- 
lined round  the  world.  Bitter  animosity  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  is  hajvesting  its 
ugly  crop  of  injury  and  death.  Turn  back  time  several  weets.  It  is  the  eyening  of 
October  26.  The  place  is  a  Calcutta  street  flowing  with  Hindu  and  Moslem  traffic. 
The  atmosphere  seems  electrified.  A  man  lies  stabbed  on  the  ground.  Police  surround 
him;  near  by  stand  military  with  fixed  bayonets.  Stray  gi^onps  o£  onlookers  form 
With  th&i  tense  mixture  of  nervousness  and  euTiosity.  Many  manag^^  to  hav^  a  wall 
at  their  back. 

Striking  contrast!  Near  the  scene,  in  the  wary  and  restless  crowd,  one  here,  one 
there,  are  to  he  seen  individuals  of  sober  (*almnes5.  They  oJ^er  leaflet^  to  passers-by. 
The  leaflets  invite  their  readers  to  attend  a  Bible  leetuire  entitled  "The  Prince  of 
Peace"  The  true  source  of  unit;^.  How  India  needs  Him  I  What  would  be  the  public 
r4?spfinaeT  The  next  day,  meeting  day,  would  answer.  Transportation  would  be  diffi- 
cult t  bus  operators  had  gone  on  strike  becau&e  of  the  riots;  gharries  (horse  carriages) 
and  rickshas  circulated  only  in  e^rtam  districts.  Nonethele&a^  India-'B  persons  of  goocT- 
wiC  came.  At  the  regular  sessions  of  the  "Glad  }Iations"  assembly  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nessee  in  India  attendance  waa  around  one  hundred.  Packing  out  the  hall  for  the 
**Prince  of  Peace"  lecture  were  440! 
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Fascism^s  Latest 
American  Model 


LIKE  various  automobiles,  all  fascist  organiza- 
tions, in  a  general  way,  resemble  one  another 
in  outline  and  purpose.  The  difference  between 
them  is  in  name  and  design  and  efficiency. 
Some  autos  are  streamlined,  speedy  and 
roomy;  others  are  noisy,  loose  and  ready 
to  fall  apart.  So  also  a're  the  velucles  of 
fascism.  Some  are  powerful  and  deadly, 
yet  quiet;  others  pop  and  bang  along  on 
one  cylinder  until  tliey  finally  run  into 
the  ditch.  Of  this  latter  type  is  the  or- 
ganization called  the  Columbians,  Inc., 
which  recently  cracked  up  in  the  state 
of  Georgia. 

By  assembling  together  some  of  the 
wreckage  the  reading  public  can  under- 
stand how  this  fascist  rattletrap  of  the 
Columbians  worked.  Emory  Burke, 
Homer  L.  Loomis,  Jr.,  and  John  H. 
Zimmerlee,  Jr.,  as  incorporators,  were 
given  a  charter  under  the  Georgia  state 
law.  That  was  the  middle  of  last  Octo- 
ber. Burke,  a  draftsman  for  a  rail- 
road, who  formerly  was  associated  with 
Joe  McWilliams'  gang  of  hoodlums  and 
was  also  a  friend  of  the  Nazi  propagan- 
dist and  scditionist,  Ernest  Elmhurst, 
was  made  the  president  or  main  "spark 
plug"  of  the  organization.  Loomis,  a  32- 
year-old  son  of  a  New  York  attorney,  is 
said  to  be  "tense,  high-strung"  and  having 
"oratorical  talent" — all  essential  quali- 
ties for  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  Hitler 
or  a  Mussolini.  Formerly  a  student  of 
Princeton  University,  Loomis  was  made 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Columbians. 

As  the  big-mouthed  spokesman  of  the 
organization,  Loomis  said  he  bad  learned 
to  hate  Negroes  and  Jews  in  New  York 
and  had  gone  south  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  and  his  associates,  after 
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taking  an  overdose  of  Mein  Kampf, 
which  they  called  their  "bible",  set  forth 
on  their  devil-inspired  mission.  By  in- 
citing hatred  against  the  Negroes  of  the 
South,  the  Jews  of  the  big  cities,  the 
Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Orientals  of  the  west  coast,  they  said 
they  would  drive  these  "foreigners"  out, 
give  America  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  establish  a  "one-race  nation".  To  be 
consistent  they  would  have  to  give  the 
country  back  to  the  Indians,  for  in  real- 
ity all  others  are  "foreigners". 

This  Nazi  infection  of  their  minds 
caused  them  to  howl,  "We  face  mongrel- 
ization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
stream";  so  they  set  out  to  apply  the 
"Aryan"  remedy.  Their  internal  organ- 
ization they  made  a  goose-stepping,  heel- 
clicking  one  like  the  Nazis'.  Khaki  ^m\- 
forms  were  obtained;  the  "thunderbolt 
insignia"  of  the  Nazi  Elite  Guard  was 
adopted ;  in  place  of  "Heil  Hitler"  they 
made  "Heil  Columbia"  the  public  greet- 
ing. The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in  spite  of  their 
hatred  of  the  Negroes,  said  the  Colum- 
bians were  "too  much  like  the  Fascists" 
even  for  them. 

Tooting  their  own  horn  in  the  same  way 
Hitler  so  often  did,  the  Columbians  said 
that  in  six  months  they  would  rule  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  in  two  years  the  whole 
state  of  "Georgia,,  in  four  years  the  entire 
South,  and  in  ten  years  all  o£  the  United 
States.  In  Atlanta  they  said  their  mem- 
bership was  5,400  and  in  time  100,000,000 
working  men  in  America  would  be  back- 
ing them  up. 
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Keaching  this  higt  point  in  their  own. 
estimation  they  started  their  jalopy  or- 
ganization rolling  down  the  other  side 
with  the  throttle  wide  open.  It  was  their 
"beer-hall  putsch",  and  they  hoped  it 
would  carry  them  over  the  rough  country 
into  their  imaginary  paradise  of  dicta- 
torship. Little  did  they  see  the  dangers 
ahead.  Less  than  two  weelis  after  receiv- 
ing the  charter  they  blew  out  a  tire  when 
some  of  their  members  were  arrested  for 
riotous  conduct-  Eecklessly  they  con- 
tinued, riding  on  the  rim,  and  making 
more  hoise  than  ever,  Such  Joud  overt- 
acts  soon  awakened  public  attention  and 
an  investigation  was  started. 

The  non-sectarian  Anti-Fascist  League 
was  employed  to  secretly  inve^^tigate  the 
Columbians-  By  using  a  tiny  camera  no 
larger  than  a  cigarette,  lighter,  and  by 
getting  the  confidence  of  two  ^^sucker" 
members  that  had  been  dragged  into  ihe 
organization,  the  League  was  able  to  ob- 
tain 200  pages  of  evidence,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  attorney  gencraL  A 
list  of  200  persons  considered  as  '^inside 
members''  and  a  list  of  many  others 
called  "three-dollar  members''  were  also 
seised.  A  raid  on  one  of  their  '*ammuni- 
tion  dumps"  yielded  about  25  rifles,  shot- 
guns and  pistols,  and  several  sticks  of 
dynarfliten 

Under  the  back  seat  of  this  organiza- 
tion were  fantastic  plans  calling  for  the. 
lynching  of  prominent  persons,  and  the 
bombing  of  public  buildings  and  news- 


paper plants.  In  their  bag  of  tactics  were 
such  atrocious  tricks  as  the  dragging  of 
drunken  Negroes  into  homes  of  white 

Jjersons  and  then^  after  calling  the  po- 
ice,  charging  them  with  attempted  rob- 
bery or  rape. 

The  state  moved  fast  to  overtake  the 
Columbian^  and  revoke  their  charter. 
However^  Burke  moved  a  little  .faster 
than  the  state  by  grabbing  the  wheel  and 
plunging  the  organization  over  the  em- 
bankment on  November  7.  Dramatically, 
and  in  the  best  Mussolini  style,  Burke. 
tooJ:  the  charter  and  tore  it  to  shreds 
before  a  crowd  of  200,  at  the  same  time 
shouting,  "We  are  now  standing  on  our 
Constitutional  rights  as  free-born  Amer- 
icans 1"  How  these  rabble-rousers  and 
missionaries  of  fascism  love  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  folds  of  the  Constitution  when 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  overthrowing 
the  govGrnnient  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution ! 

Out  of  the  wreckage  of  their  organi- 
zation crawled  the  members  of  the  Co- 
lumbians, only  to  find  themselves  faced 
with  a  grand  jury  investigation.  But  the 
possibilitj^  that  they  may  go  to  jail  for  a 
while  as  **martyrs"  for  fascism  does  not 
bother  these  hardened  hoodlums.  They 
know  that  when  they  are  released  they 
will  either  get  another  buggy  or  hitch  a 
ride  on  the  bandwagon  of  an  older  and 
more  subtle  organization.  Either  way, 
they  say,  is  all  right,  for  fellow  fascists 
travel  the  same  highway  of  dictatorship. 


Lacona's  Legalized  Mohocracy  Upheld 

f^'Z^  iA  ^^  December  30,  1946^  the  rule  of  Lacona,  Iowa,  by  deputized  mobsters 
f'^'^S^  "w^  upheld  in  a  decision  by  United  States  District  Judge  Chas.  A.  Dewey. 
He  d^iared  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Jehovah's  witnesses  had  a  eon- 
stitutionflj  rig^ht  to  hold  Bihle  meetings  in  LaconaT  and  that  loc^  offi-ciah 
had  the  right  to  pr^erve  peace.  He  slyletj  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  witnesses 
the  Irresistible  £orce  and  the  local  rights  of  offlciala  the  immovahle  body.  Judge  Dewey 
reeiffted  the  '^izreeiatiWe  forc^"  q£  the  Constitution;  he  refused  to  move  ihe  "i/wjoov- 
able  body"  of  local  officials  oat  of  the  pathway  of  freedom  of  speech,  assemhly  and 
worship,  Jehovah's  "wituessesi  are  appealing  his  choice  between  the  Constittition  and 
opposing  local   edicts.    (For  the  facts   of  the  case  see    November  22,  1946,   A-wake!) 
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Jehovah's  witnesses  Again  Vindicated  in  Ehraft  Cases 


Supreme  Court  rules  they  were 
Ulegally  convicted 

TtVO  more  stones  were  added  to  the 
towering  pile  of  court  decisions  fa- 
vorable to  Jehovah's  witnesses,  wliich 
stand  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Again  these  were  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  this  time 
unanimous,  being  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1946.  The  public  press  and  radio 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation  publicized  the 
decisions.  The  Associated  Press  de- 
clared, among  other  things: 

In  decisions  which  may  affect  scores  of  con- 
scientious ohjeetars,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed today  the  convictions  of  two  Jehovali*s 
witnesses  for  violating  the  draft  law. 

The  court  found  in  each  ease  that  the  men 
were  denied  proper  trials  by  lower  courts 
wliich  refused  to  let  the  defense  challenge  the 
draft  classifications  of  the  defendants.  Justice 
Rutledge  delivered  the  court'.s  unanimous  de- 
cisions in  the  two  cases.  IThe  New  York  Sun, 
December  23,  1946] 

The  cases  involved  Taze  Hamrick 
Gibson  and  George  William  Dodez,  full- 
time  rainister&,  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
They  claimed  consistently  from  the  time 
of  their  registration  to  the  date  of  con- 
viction that  tiiey  were  "ministers  of  re- 
ligion", as  that  term  is  used  in  the  draft 
Act.  They  asserted  they  were,  tiiere- 
fore,  exempt  from  all  training  and  serv- 
ice. Gibson  and  Dodez  were  unlawfully 
denied  exemption  as  ministers  by  their 
draft  boards,  were  classified  as  "con- 
scientious objectors",  and  were  ordered 
to  do  work  of  national  importance  in 
civilian  public  service  (conscientious  ob- 
jector concentration)  camps. 

Dodez  refused  to  go  to  the  civilian 
public  service  camp.  Gibson,  when  or- 
diered,  reported  at  the  camp  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  a  physical  examina- 
tion. He  departed  immediately  after  he 
was  examined.  In  the  trial  of  the  Dodez 
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case  the  government  urged  the  court  not 
to  allow  him  to  make  his  defense  that 
he  was  a  minister,  because  he  had  failed 
to  report  to  the  camp  as  ordered.  The 
district  court  accepted  this  argument 
and  denied  him  his  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  draft  board  order.  In  the 
trial  of  the  Gibson  case  the  trial  court, 
at  the  instance  of  the  government,  de- 
nied Gibson  the  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  draft  board  order  because 
he  deserted  the  camp.  These  holdings 
were  approved  by  the  courts  of  appeals, 
resulting  in  affirmance  of  the  convic- 
tions. The  cases  were  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  October  22  and  23,  1946,  these  two 
cases  were  argued  to  the  Court  by  coun- 
sel for  Jehovah's  witnesses.  The  Su- 
preme Court  overruled  the  argument 
of  the  government  that  habeas  corpus 
after  reporting  at  a  civilian  public  serv- 
ice camp,  by  one  classified  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  was  an  adequate  remedy. 
The  court  held  that,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  physical  examination  given  at 
the  camps  at  the  time  Dodez  was  ordered 
to  report,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  rejected  through  physical  exami- 
nation. Dodez  did  not  come  within  the 
rule  of  the  court's  1944  decision  in  the 
Falbo  case. 

In  the  Falbo  case  the  court  denied 
Falbo  the  right  to  show  he  was  a  min- 
ister, exempt  from  all  training  and  serv- 
ice under  Uie  Act,  because  he  failed  to 
escape  hability  by  taking  a  physical 
examination  at  the  camp  which  would 
have  been  available  to  him  had  he  re- 
ported, according  to  the  holding  of  the 
court,  which  Falho  holding  was  reaf- 
firmed December  23, 1946. 

In  the  ca-se  of  Gibson,  he  reported  at 
the  camp  to  take  the  physical  examina- 
tion, which  the  court  held  Falbo  did  not 
take.  There  was  a  physical  examination 
available  to  Gibson  at  the  camp  (as  Fal- 
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bo  could  bare  had  if  he  had  and  coiild 
have  shown  a  change  in  physical  condt 
tion)  but  the  draft  regulations  had  been 
amended  so  as  "to  make  aeeeptanee  at  the 
camp  mandatory  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  physical  examination.  Re- 
jection of  Gibson  was  prohibited.  Q-ibson 
left  the  camp  after  he  had  taken  the 
physical  examination,  although  he  had 
been  accepted  at  the  camp  and  ordered 
to  remain. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Gibson, 
who  had  reported  at  the  civilian  public 
service  camp  in  an  effort  to  eomply  vrith 
the  court's  rule  in  the  Falbo  deeisioUj 
could  not  be  barred  the  right  to  challenge 
the  validity  of -the  draft  board  order  be- 
cause-he  went  "too  far'^  as  the  govern- 
ment eontended.  The  court  held  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a  minister,  illegal- 
ly classified  as  a  conscientious  objector, 
after  reporting  for  the  physical  exam- 
inatioiif  to  remain  at  a  civilian  public 
service  camp.  The  court  declared:  **The 
Government  concedes  that  Congress 
intended  some  remedy  to  be  avail- 
able. We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this 
can  be  assured,  in  su(^  a  case  as  Gibson's, 
otherwise  than  by  permitting  the  defense 
to  be  raised  in  the  criminal  trial" 

The  court  held  that  if  at  the  camp 
there  was  a  physical  examination  avail- 
able to  one  who  reported' in  compliance 
with  the  draft  board  order  and  which 
would  result  in  his  being  rejected  if 
found  physically  unfit,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  ihe  registrant  to  report  at  the 
camp,  The  court  held,  however,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  regulations  presently  in 
force  and  at  the  time  that  Dodez  and 
Oibfion  were  ordered  to  report  did  not 
provide  for  an  examination  that  might 
result  in  a  discharge  it  was  unnecessary 
for  one  to  report  at  the  cg-nip  arjd  at- 
tempt escape  through  physical  rejection 
in  order  to  defend  against  the  indict- 
ment 

The  regulations  are  very  technical  and 
dif&cult  to  understand,  evfen  by  a  lawyer. 
This  makes  it  difficult  for  a  registrant 
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to  know  what  to  do.  At  present,  subject 
to  change  in  the  regulationsj  the  law 
seems  to  require;  (1)  If  a  minister  is 
classified  in  Class  I-A  it  is  necessary  that 

he  comply  with  the  order  by  reporting 
for  induction  and  undergoing  the  phys- 
ical examination  at  the  army  induction 
station  down  to  the  point  of  having  phys- 
ical acceptability  determined  by  the 
armed  forces.  Thereafter  the  minister, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  and  es- 
cape induction,  may  refuse  to  step  for- 
ward when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  armed 
forces  and  refuse  to  submit  to  induction 
before  taking  the  oath.  (2)  In  the  case 
of  a  minister  classified  in  IV-E,  a  con- 
scientious objector,  if  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  his  being  examined  or  rejected 
at  the  eivihan  public  service  camp 
through  physical  examination,  then  it  is 
not  necessary  to  comply  with  the  order 
by  reporting  to  the  camp,  (3)  If  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  minister  classified 
in  Class  IV-E,  a  conscientious  objectoXj 
being  rejected  upon  a  physical  examina- 
tion at  the  civilian  public  service  (con- 
scientious objector  concentration)  camp, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  report  and 
there  undergo,  the  physical  examination, 
followed  by  immediate  departure  from 
the  camp. 

■In  order  to  take  a  safe  course,  it  is 
advisable  for  all  ministers,  when  in 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  discharge 
on  a  physical  examination  on  reporting, 
when  ordered,  (if  they  have  intention 
of  challenging  the  draft  board  orders  in 
a  district  court)  to  report  and  undergo 
whatever  physical  examinations  are  re- 
quired short  of  induction  or  submission 
to  work  of  national  importance.  When 
physical  and  mental  examinations  at  the 
armed  forces  induction  station  or  at  the 
civilian  public  service  camp  have  b^en 
completed,  the  complaining  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  not  required  to  go  farther 
or  remain  there  any  longex"  JT?  ^rde^  to 
lay  the  groundwork  or  foundation  for 
a  later  challenge  of  the  validity  of  the 
draft  board  orders  in  court, 
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The  Highest  CaUing 

TN  CONNECTION  with  the  coming 
J.  fight  at  Armageddon,  where  the  'Tiing 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords"  will  knock 
out  all  the  natioiis  of  an  enemy  united 
world,  the  prophehc  description  has  this 
to  say  of  the  Winner:  "And  they  that 
are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful/'  (Revelation"  17: 14)  They  will 
include  none  of  the< political,  commercial 
and  religious  element  of  this  world  of  na- 
tions united  in  opposition  to  God's  king- 
dom by  His  Christ.  ^Yhy  not? 

Christ  Jesus  is  a  begotten  Son  of  God, 
and  was  called  of  God  to  become  Kiug 
of  kings,  the  highest  calling.  Those  "with 
him",  who  are  called,  chosen,  and  faith- 
ful, are  those,  of  course,  who  strictly 
follow  Him.  Like  Him  they  have  been 
begotten  of  God  by  His  spirit  and  have 
thus  been  "born  of  God".  They  are  not 
children  of  some  religious  organization 
of  this  world,  but  are  spiritual  children 
of  Jehovah  God.  Only  these  are  called. 
But  when  are  they  given  this  highest 
calling  ?  It  coTild  not  be  when  they  were 
still  natural  creatures  like  everybody 
else,  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and 
it  could  not  be  as  soon  as  they  hear  for 
the  first  time  the  gospel  message  of  Jeho- 
vah God  and  His  kingdom  by  Christ. 
This  highest  calling  is  a  'lieavenly  call- 
ing", and  human  creatures  cannot  enter 
into  heaven.  We  read  that  at  1  Corin- 
thians 15 :  50,  in  these  words :  *^ow  this 
I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Aaron,  Moses'  older  brother,  was 
"called  of  God"  to  be  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  but  he  was  not  called  to  the  "prize 
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of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus", mentioned  at  Philippians  3:14. 
Aaron  was  rrjerely  a  priestly  foreshadow- 
ing of  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  the  first 
one  given  the  high  calling.  Since  A,D. 
1919  tlie  message  of  Jehovah's  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  His  Christ  has  been  cir- 
culated by  Jehovah's  witnesses  all  over 
the  earth  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
books,  booklets,  free  tracts  and  radio 
and  platform  lectures;  and  hundreds  of 
millions  have  heard.  But  their  hearing 
this  message  does  not  mean  they  are 
called  to  sit  with  Christ  in  His  throne. 
Since  the  going  forth  of  that  message 
an  increasing  flock  of  persons  of  good- 
will have  taken  their  stand  on  the  side 
of  Jehovah  and  His  King,  Christ  Jesus. 
Concerning  these  Jesus  said :  "And  oth- 
er sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice;  and  they  shall  be- 
come one  flock,  one  shepherd."  (John 
10: 16,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.)  Their  mere  hear- 
ing of  the  Good  Shepherd's  voice  does 
not  make  these  good-will  persons  to  be 
"called"  ones.  That  fact  is  clear,  because 
in  due  time  the  life  that  such  "other 
sheep"  will  inherit  will  be  life  as  perfect 
human  creatures  on  earth;  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  life  they  desire,  not  heavenly. 
In  proof  of  their  not  getting  the  highest 
calling,  we  read  at  Revelation  22 :  17 
what  Jesus  Christ  and  His  "bride"  pi 
called  ones  say  to  others :  "And  the  Spir- 
it and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that 
is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  This 
verse  cannot  be  Scripturally  interpreted 
to  mean  that  whosoever  wiUs  to  quench 
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his  thirst  and  come  ana  taKe  of  the  wa- 
ter of  life  freely  is  called  -with  a  heavenly 
calling.  Just  "why  not?  Because  the  big 
majority  of  those  who  now  hear  this  in- 
vitation  to  drink  will  never  gain  life  in 
heaven  as  spirit  creatures,  but  will  prove 
to  he  '^other  sheep'^  whose  destiny  and  de- 
sire is  eternal  life  on  earth  under  Christ's 
reign. 

Christ  Jesus  did  not  glorify  and  seek 
to  exalt  himself^  but  was  called  to  His 
high  position  just  as  Aaron  was  called 
to  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Jehovah  God 
Js  the  One  who  does  the  calling.  He  does 
so  according  to  His  purpose.  No  one 
hearing  the  good  news  of  His  message 
could  assume  to  determine  for  himself 
that  he  will  be  in  the  heavenly  capital 
organization  with  Jesus  Christ  Regard- 
ing those  actually  called  the  apostle  Paul 
writes,  saying  to  those  who  are  begot- 
ten of  God's  spirit:  "And  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  iove  God,  to  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  (Ro^ 
mans  8 :  28)  It  is  not  for  the  one  hearing 
the  good  ne^vs  to  purpose  this  high  call- 
ing for  himself,  but  it  is  God  who  must 
make  choice  from  among  the  many  mil- 
lions  who  hear  His  message,  *^*So  then  it 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  hini 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  aheweth 
mercy-"  (Romans  9 :  16)  For  that  reason, 
whoever  makes  a  consecration  or  com- 
plete dedication  of  himself  to  God  does 
not  intelligently  do  so  on  the  condition 
that  he  get  the  heavenly  prize  in  Zion 
above.  He  makes  his  consecration  sim- 
ply to  do  God's  will  and  to  be  subject  to 
God's  placing  of  him  in  God's  final  ar- 
rangement of  all  His  creatures  that  live 
eternally. 

To  be  sure,  any  consecrated  person 
that  God  does  make  a  member  of  the 
heavenly  Zion  ought  first  to  know  about 
It  and  must  eome  to  hope  for  it-  Such 
need  of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
before  a  person  is  called  is  what  the 
apostle  Paul  shows  when  he  says  to  his 
spirit-begotten  brethren :  "God  hath  from 
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the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation 

through  sanetification  of  the  spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth:  whereunto  he  called 
you  by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^'  (SThes- 
salonians  2:13,14)  Note  that  'Vlief  of 
the  truth"  is  put  before  heing  ^called  by 
our  gospeF. 

How,  then,  does  God  call  a  consecrated 
one  to  the  "high  calling"?  The  Bible  in- 
dicates that  it  is  hy  His  begetting  such 
consecrated  one  to  be  His  spiritual  child. 
In  the  language  of  Jesus,  such  a  conse- 
crated one  must  be  '*born  of  water'',  the 
symbolic  water  of  the  truth.  The  fact 
that  Jehovah  God  hegets  Such  one  hy 
His  spirit  constitutes  the  call.  It  being 
impossible  for  plain  creatures  as  hu- 
mans to  enter  the  heavenly  glory  with 
Christ  Jesus,  the  ones  that  are  called  to 
things  heavenly  must  be  those  who  are 
^'horn  of  God'',  or  begotten  by  His  spirit 
as  spiritual  sons. 

These  have  been  saved  from  the  con- 
deannation  of  sin  and  death  through 
Adam's  fall  and  have  been  thus  saved 
hy  faith  in  God  and  in  the  ransom  sacri- 
fice of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Such  are 
the  ones  to  whom  it  is  written,  at  2  Tim- 
othy  1:8-10:  ''Be  thou  partaker  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
power  of  God ;  who  hath  saved  us,  and 
called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  but  according  to 
his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began,  but  is  now  made  manifest 
by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  [or 
inoorruption]  to  light  through  the  gos- 
peV  (2  Timothy  1 ;  840)  Hence,  by  rea^ 
son  of  such  gospel  the  called  ones  know 
to  what  estate  of  glory  they  have  been 
called  by  Jehovah  God.  So,  to  our  read- 
ers we  say,  Do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that,  just  because  you  claim  to  be  a 
Christian,  you  will  go  to  heaven  after 
ieath.  First  prove  whether  you  hftve  been 
Scripturaliy  called,  and  then  be  faithful, 

AWAKE! 


Origin  of  Valentine^s  Day 


IP  ONE  digs  through  the  centuries  of 
traditional  overgrowth  that  has  accu- 
mulated around  the  eelehration  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  known  as  Valentine's  Day,  one 
uncovers  the  fact  that  it  too,  like  so  many 
other  of  Christendom's  holidays,  had  its 
origin  in  pagan  mythology  and  devil- 
worship.  The  discovery  may  be  discon- 
certing to  some,  but  an  honest  person 
wants  to  know  the  truth  even  though  at 
first  it  hurts. 

The  early  Greeks,  who  believed  that 
tlie  deity  Pan  was  the  god  of  the  flocks 
and  shepherds,  laid  the  foundation  for 
Valentine's  Oay.  Concerning  Pan's  origin 
one  of  the  Greek  myths  says  that  when 
horn  he  was  full-grown,  with  horns, 
beard  and  tail.  His  crooked  nose  and 
goat's  feet,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  cov- 
ered with  hair,  so  frightened  his  own 
mother  that  she  fled  at  the  first  sight  of 
him.  His  tierrific  voice  made  him  a  lover 
of  noise  and  riot";  the  arts  picture  him 
as  a  voluptuous,  dancing  and  sensual 
creature.  This  much  is  learned  from 
Smith's  Bictiofiary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology. 

Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary further  explains  that  with  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  Empire  this  Greek  god 
Pan  became  identified  by  the  Romans  as 
Faunus.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  believed 
that  this  god  had  a  goatish  appearance, 
was  very  sexual,  and  was  the  one  who 
guarded  the  fruitfulness  of  animal  life. 
Lupereus  was  another  name  for  this  Ro- 
man god,  and  Luperca,  his  wife,  in  the 
form  of  a  she-wolf,  was  supposed  to  have 
nursed  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  found- 
ers and  builders  of  Rome.  The  priests 
that  served  in  the  temple  of  this  demon 
god  were  known  as  Luperci.  Clothed  only 
in  goatskins,  these  priests,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  circled  the  Palatine 
Hill,  upon  which  Rome  was  built,  and 
struck  with  goatskin  thongs  all  women 
they  met,  in  the  behef  that  it  would  in- 
sure them  fertility  and  easy  delivery. 
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"It  is  generally  agreed,"  writes  D.  R. 
Barton  in  Natural  History,  that  Valen- 
tine's Day  "stems  from  the  pagan  rites 
comprising  the  Luperealia,  a  collection 
of  ceremonies  for  the  most  part  calcu- 
lated to  conjure  fertility  and  easy  deliv- 
ery among  women,  which,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  celebrated  each  February  in 
honor  of  the  deities,  Pan  and  Juno  Feb- 
ruata".  There  were  other  mystic  and 
sexual  rites  attending  this  ancient  festi- 
val wherein  young  women  were  given  to 
men  by  a  sort  of  lottery.  The  names  of 
the  girls  were  shaken  up  in  a  box  and 
drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed. 
Of  course,  all  of  this  went  on  for  many 
centuries  before  tli^  so-called  Valentine 
"saints"  were  born. 

In  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare, 
Mr.  Douce  points  out  that  when  the 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  began  tak- 
ing over  the  control  of  Rome  they  ab- 
sorbed these  pagan  Luperealia  supersti- 
tions the  same  as  they  did  practically  all 
tfie  other  pre-Christian  feasts.  New 
names  were  given  the  pagan  customs  in 
an  effort  to  overlay  them  with  a  certain 
Christian  respectability.  Later  the  game 
was  enlarged  by  letting  the  girls  in  turn 
draw  the  names  of  the  boys  out  of  the 
box.  "A  similar  custom/'  says  M'Clin- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  "was  fol- 
lowed throughout  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
February  14  until  recently,  the  person 
chosen  becoming  Valentine  to  the  one 
choosing  for  a  year." 

In  their  effort  to  transmute  this  ap- 
pendage of  demon-worship  to  the  use  of 
the  church  the  Hierarchy  renamed  the 
occasion  after  one  of  their  "saints"  called 
Valentine.  (See  Lives  of  the  Saints,  by 
Rev.  Alban  Butler.)  The  particular 
Valentine  w^hoselionor  it  was  to  have  a 
pagan  celebration  named  after  him  is 
not  made  clear  by  the  records.  Stadler- 
Ginal  in  the  Heiligenlexicon  enumerates 
at  least  fifty-two  St.  Valentines.  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  boils  the  list  down 
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to  a  probable  three,  but  is  unable  to  pin 
it  on  any  particular  one- 

During  the.  Middle  Ages  Valentine's 
Eve  and  the  day  folIoTving  were  celebrat- 
ed with  much  the  same  frolicking  that 
marlced  the  original  pagan  festival, 
French  and  English '  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  men- 
tioned it  as  an  occasion  specially  conse- 
crated to  lovers,  it  being  considered  the 
time  of  year  when  the  birds  did  their 
mating-.  The  many  superstitions  be- 
lieved 'at  that  time  show  the  demonic 
character  of  the  celebration.  Valentine 
buns,  resembling  hot  cross  buns,  were 
used,  and  Hislop's  The  Two  Babylons 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  use  of  these 
stems  from  ancient  Chaldean  idolatry. 

Carrying  'along  the  pagan  sentiments 
of  the  occasion  are  the  many  poems  and 
essays  written  to  glorify  the  February 
love-feasting.  For  example,  Charles 
Lamb  once  wrote :  ^Hail  to  the  returning 
festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine  I  Great  is 
thy  name  in  the  rubric,  Thou  venerable 


arch  flamen  of  Hymen."  A  flamen  of 
Hymen  would  be  a  pagan  priest  of  Hy- 
men, the  god  of  marriage.  Then  there  is 
more  paganism  in  the  form  of  Cupid, 
the  god  of  fertility  pictured  as  a  winged 
boy  or  youth,  who  supposedly  personi- 
fies human  love  in  its  physical  form  or 
force.  The  introduction  of  Valentine 
cards  dnring  the  last  century  dressed  up 
the  sentiments  of  the  old  mythologies  in 
lace  trimmings  and  set  them  in  verse. 

More  recently  the  festival  has^degener- 
ated  into  a  burlesque  on  love.  Bidicalous 
and  hideous  caricatures  called  "comic 
Valentines"  are  used,  with  as  many  as 
6,000,000  sold  in  a  year.  No  longer  is 
the  festival  reserved  for  those,  of  puber- 
tyj  but  it  is  now  an  occasion  for  much 
merrymaking  by  the  children.  Neverthe- 
less, the  celebration  of  Valentine's  day 
has  not  chang'cd  in  its  basic  pa^an  pur- 
pose. It  continues  on  the  religious  calM- 
dar  as  a  form  of  devil-worship  in  name, 
form  and  practice.  Valentine's  Day  is  a 
dishonor  to  Almighty  God 
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AWAKE! 


JANUARY 


BLg  Fonr  Deputies 

^  At  London,  January  14,  the 
deputies  of  the  Bis  Four  foreign 
ministers  began  the  task  of  get- 
ting in  shape  preliminary  ar- 
ranfiements  for  the  peace  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Austria-  The 
first  sna^;  they  stnurk  was  how 
to  proceed.  Russia's  Kedor  T, 
GiL'^^^v  had  the  Idea  that  all  the 
work  on  the  German  treaty 
should  be  done  first,  after  which 
they  woui*.!  go  on  to  the  Austrian 
treaty.  But  the  deputies  of  the 
United  States.  Britain  and  t^rance 
Insisted  dismssion  of  the  German 
treaty  take  place  on  the  15th  and 
that  of  the  Austrian  t>n  tlie  16th. 
The  deputies  are  expected  to 
worlc  out  the  procedure  that  their 
foreign  ministei-S  will  follow  at 
Moscow  in  March  and  to  receive 
the  views,  written  or  otherwise, 
of  the  eighteen  other  powers  that 
were  at  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  Factors  to  be  considered 
are  frontiers,  denazification,  pro- 
visions for  displaced  persons,  rep- 
arations and  other  economic  and 
political  matters.  The  work  on 
the  German  treaty  will  consist 
chiefly  in  gathering  data;  that 
on  the  Austrian  is  to  include 
drawing  up  an  actual  drafts  and 
must  also  Include  a  guarantee  of 
Aujstrian  independence. 

FoUsli  Political  Problem 

^  In  Poland  the  Communist- 
dominated  government  and  its 
'Viemocratic  bloc"  promised  to  see 
that  tiie  prospective  ConstltutloTi 
reco??nixes  ''the  rights  of  the  [Ko- 
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manl  Catholic  Church"  In  re- 
turn the  government  wants  as- 
surances from  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy that  it  will  take  no  part 
in  politi<rs.  News  dispatches  that 
the  Hierarchy  might  be  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  political 
arena  are  of  interest  in  view  of 
the  frequent  claim  of  the  Hier- 
archy that  it  does  not  talce  part 
In  politics.  The  Polish  Hierarchy 
de»iand  a  repeal  of  the  new  mar- 
riage law,  which  provides  that 
marriages  performed  by  civil 
agents  are  legal,  as  weU  as  those 
performml  by  the  Hierarchy.  Thirf 
obvious  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Hierarchy  for  her  totalitari- 
an religious  control  of  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  all  citizens  is  a 
give-away  of  her  real  attitude- 
Not  content  with  religious  con- 
trol of  her  subjects,  she  seeks 
civil  restrictions  for  those  who 
do  not  recognize  her  olaime^i  au- 
thority. In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
is  easier  to  estimate  the  reports 
of  violations  of  freedom  of  elec- 
tions in  Poland,  Persistent  re- 
ports along  this  line,  from  cer- 
tain correspondents,  have  led  the 
United  States  to  call  upon  both 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  to 
back  up  its  own  protest  to  Po- 
land on  this  score.  "Free  elec- 
tions" but  no  '*free  marriage" 
seems  to  be  the  idea.  Opposition 
to  the  government  is  from  the 
Catholic-dominated  Polish  Peas- 
ant party  (PSL).  For  the  most 
part  reports  avoid  mention  of 
Catholicism's  part   in   the  situa- 


tion. The  underground,  closely 
United  with  the  PSL,  has  been 
guilty  of  murders  and  kidnapings- 
It  is  stated  in  some  reports  that 
abuses  of  the  electoral  law  by  the 
left-win^  element  are  not  nearly 
as  serious  as  the  (Catholic)  un- 
derground's activities. 

Italian  Socialist  Split 

<$>  Holding  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual conf^ress  the  Socialist  party 
of  Italy  on  January  9  split  into 
rival  factions  over  anticlerical- 
ism.  Foreign  Minister  Pietro 
Nenni  (since  resigned)  warned 
that  Pius  Xll  should  **beGp  poli- 
tics out  of  the  church",  and  the 
rlght-winff  element  of  the  party 
booefi  and  jeered.  Further  dis- 
order resulted  from  a  speech  by 
Matteo  Matteotti,  son  of  an  Ital* 
Ian  Socialist  murdered  by  the 
Fascists  early  In  the  regime  of 
Mussolini,  Fist  flphting  and  curs- 
Ins  broke  out,  and  order  was  re- 
stored with  dllflcnlty.  The  right- 
wingers,  in  protest  against  un- 
favorable references  to  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy, announced  their  with- 
drawal from  the  congress. 

Cardinal's  Warning 

<$>  In  a  special  article  In  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Milan  archdio- 
cese, Cardinal  Schuster,  early  In 
January,  called  on  Italian  Catho- 
lics to  raise  the  "barricades  of 
faith"  against  increasing  anti- 
relijrious  forces.  He  said  the 
Western  powers  are  faced  with 
'^either  defending  the  traditional 
civilization  inspired  by  the  Vati- 
can or  be  absorbed  by  the  orbit 
of  the  Kremlin'\  He  warned  that 
the  advance  of  "an  atheist,  com- 
munist power  Into  the  very  heart 
of  Europe"  was  the  greatest 
danger  it  had  faced  "since  the 
Invasion  of  Islam",  The  cardinal 
(archbishop)  Is  buIldiBg  up  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
Either  the  Vatican  or  the  Krem- 
lin, is  the  thought  he  seeks  to 
drive  home.  Surely  there  is  a 
better  way.  Incidentally,  this 
Cardinal  Schuster  was  defend- 
ing and  lauding  ""the  traditional 
civilization  Inspired  by  the  Vati- 
can'' when  he  declared  in  1635 
concerning    Mussolini's    rape   of 
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Mblopla:  "The  Ttallaa  flag  U  at 
this  moment  bringing  in  tMumph 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  Ethiopia 
to  free  the  road  for  the  ejpand- 
pfitlOD  of  the  slaves,  opening  It 
at  the  same  time  to  our  mission- 
ary propaganda." 

Itfftltftn  liOiui 

^  Ab  a  result  of  the  visit  of 
Preoiier  Alclde  de  Gasperl  to  the 
United  Slates  the  Eszport-Import 
Bank,  on  January  14,  extended  a 
conditional  credit  to  Italy  o:f 
$100,000,000.  This  sum  can  now 
be  drawn  upon  to  finance  Italy's 
imports  trom  the  United  States. 
De  Gaet^erl  also  obtained  for 
Italy  six  shiploads  of  -wheat 
They  were  diverted  in  m  let- 
Atlantic  from  Germany  to  ItaJy, 
Germany  will  receive  a  similar 
amount  later,  Italy's  ce^  was 
deemed  more  urgent  at  the  mo- 
ment 

FTunc&'Brti^ah  AIMace 
^  The  agreement  to  conclude  a 
mlUtary  alliance  between  Brit- 
ain and,  France  betrayed  a  <?er- 
taia  'acjt  of  coD:fldence  in  the 
United  NatJoBs  afld  its  Becnrity 
Coand!.  In  a  statement  issued 
by  Prime  Minister  Attlee'a  office, 
after  talfea  with  Premier  Leon 
Blnm  ot  Frajjcft  It  was  stated 
that  the  aUJance  was  made  "wJtb 
thft  object  of  preventing  any 
further  aggreaaioD  by  Germany 
and  of  preserving  peace  and  se- 
curity"- With  due  deference  It 
was  stated  that  Jt  would  be 
*wlthln  the  framework  of  the 
United  NaUoDB*  that  the  alliance 
would  he  formed. 

BHtlBh  Coal  MIn«ft 

^  Britain  h^an  1947  with  na- 
tional ownership  of  the  coal 
mines,  together  with  a  continu- 
ing fuel  shortage  that  threat- 
&tied  the  closing  of  various  in- 
dustries. The  850  companies 
hitherto  owning  the  mines  ■will 
receive  for  their  assets  and  one 
year's  proflls  a  payment  of 
$e5S,eS4,iX)0.  Tte  National  Coa] 
Board,  under  Lord  Hlndley. 
formerly  a  private  operatOFi  wUl 
apeDd  $640,000^000  In  a  seven- 
year  prosiram  of  modernizing  the 
mines.  The  government  a^so  be- 


gan, on  the  same  date,  the  op- 
eratlon  of  the  British  Empire's 
telecommuDlcattona  network. 

London's  Trucldng:  Strike 

■ 

^  When  the  government  began 
to  malie  use  of  troops  to  hancile 
foodatufpg  by  army  truck,  14,000 
of  London^s  dock  workers  and 
2,000  lighter  men  walked  out  In 
sympathy  with  striking  truck- 
men. The  truckmen,  of  the  Trans- 
port and  Gen&ral  Workers  Union, 
had  disregarded  their  elected 
leaders  and  struck  in  protest 
against  a  gove^nment-recoIrlmead^ 
ed  compromise  in  a  new  contract- 
Wlth  the  expectation  of  turthec 
walkouts,  farmers  beean  to  re- 
fuse to  send  their  produce  to  the 
city  marfceta.  The  situation  be- 
gan to  take  on  serious  propor- 
tions, but  soon  subsided. 

Paleflttae  Truc« 

^  At  the  beginning  Qf  January 
the  Irgun  Zwal  Leuml,  outlawed 
Jewish  terrorist  organiBatlon,  let 
It  be  understood  that  it  would 
observe  a  three-week  truce  In  its 
fight  against  the  hcltlsh  sovern- 
ment.  The  action  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  pres- 
sure by  the  Hagaaa,  a  more 
Moderate  Jewish  gronp-  The 
Stem  gang*  quite  as  bad  as  the 
Irgun  hunch,  made  It  clear  It 
would  continue  its  violence.  How- 
ever, Palestine  seemed  compara- 
lively  quiet  for  a  time.  Then,  on 
Janwarj  12,  thp  northern  dlsErlcI 
police  station  in  Haifa  was  blown 
up,  killing  4  and  injuring  142 
persons.  Two  hours  later  the 
It^un  announced  that  the  truce 
had  ended,  Pal^sHne  had  re- 
turned to  * 'norma  ley '^ 

iDdo-Chlna  Revolt 

'%f  French  forces  In  Indo-Chlna, 
on  January  1,  overcame  a  rebel- 
lion In  western  Cambodia, 
launched  hy  Cambodians  coUinK 
themselves  '^Issaraks",  or  '*free 
men",  l^he  rebellions  forces,  some 
3,000  Id  nnrober,  were  ssld  to 
have  been  trained  by  representa- 
tives from  the  Viet  Namese,  who 
are  flsjhting  French  control  In 
the  north  of  Indo-China.  The 
Cambodian    iusurgenta    did   con- 


siderable dama^re,  and  were  re- 
ported to  have  massacred  ijiore 
than  a  hundred  Irihabltante  of  a 
pro-French  Catholic  village. 
Fighting  to  the  north  continued, 
S3  the  French  refused  to  in*go- 
tlate  with  the  Viet  Nam  rebels 
In  that  region  as  being  unreli- 
able. Military  a<^lon  and  victory 
were  considered  the  only  BOlutlon 
to  the  Indo-Chineae  uprising. 

New  TJ,  S.  Secfetary  of  State 

^  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes  resigced  January  7,  "^on 
the  advice  of  his  physicians/' 
**PeacG-making"  had  been  hard 
On  Mr.  Bytnes.  The  prospect  of 
two  more  years  of  the  same  kind 
of  struggle  \n  order  to  effect  the 
German  and  Austrian  treaties 
was  too  much  for  the  secretary. 
President  Truman  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Bymea'  resignation, 
but  had  General  George  C.  Mar- 
shall ready  to  take  his  place.  The 
general  attended  the  important 
conferences  of  Teheran,  Yalta  and 
Potadam,  and  haa,  conaequently, 
firsthand  knowledge  of  many 
factors  that  enter  into  the  un- 
derstandlngs  between  Russia  and 
the  other  great  powers  as  regards 
the  peace  treaties.  Having  di- 
rected the  greatest  war  in  Amer' 
lea's  history,  General  Marshall  la 
considered  eminently  fitted  to 
fill  the  post  assigned  to  hliu»  and 
particularly  so  in  view  of  the 
peace  negotiations  that  lie  ahead. 

Senators  And  BUbes 

^  *'Thou  Shalt  not  -  .  .  take  a 
gift:  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the 
words  of  the  righteous."  (Deu- 
teronomy 10 :  19)  with  these 
words  the  law  of  God  by  MoSf« 
prohibited  the  accepting  of  bribes. 
In  tht*  United  States'  chief  law- 
making  body  the  issue  was  clear- 
ly Joined  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  as  to 
seating  anyone  who,  according 
to  all  the  evidence,  unblushlogly 
accepted  gifts  from  persons  whom 
he  favored  In  the  getting  of 
federal  contracts-  Additionally, 
this  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Bilbo,  had  been  Involved 
in  the  disfranchisement  of  Negro 
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Mississippi  primary- 
nominated  as  the 
e  candidate  for  re-elec- 
-each  house  [of  Con- 
ASl  judge  of  the  quali- 
:   its  own   inembers", 
iiad  to  decide  wheth- 
^locld  be  seated.  When 
were   voiced    against 
Ti^^on,    Soythern.  Demo- 
.  itoi'S     filibustered     to 
The  Senate  ha.<l  a 
session  the  first  day. 
_^e   was    settled,    sniise- 
zf  only  temporarily,  by 
2Enouncement    that    he 
.^  to  undergo  an  opera- 
~  absenting  himself  from 
for  a  time.  A  result 
stuation  was  the  intro- 
:f  a  resolution  to  limit 
3d  so  stop  fllibustering 
aate.  No  immediate  ac- 
lis  resolution  was  taken, 


»/  the  Union 

"--  his  **State  of  the 

message  to  a  joint  ses- 

r  Congress  on  January  6, 

_ :  Truman  sought  for  the 

?rion  of  the  predominant- 

:Lican  Congress. 

briefly    with    foreign 

the  president  mentioned 

in  the  framing  of  the 

-   -IPS  and  in  setting  up 

._.-  for  Internationai  con- 

--omic  energy.  Calling  for 

^  looking  to  national  de- 

_-,  ^^polce  of  continuing  the 

:e  Service  setup  and  ree- 

i-d    an    arrangement    of 

1  training,  for  men  and 

vhich  was  not  to  be  des- 

military   (but  which  ob- 

ad  that  connotation). 

_e    subject    of    national 

-  the  president  proposed 
,et      of      $37,500,000,000, 

iriiilc  it  was  small  in  com- 
i  with  war-year  budgets, 
-T»recedented  for  a  x^^^^e 
-^  president  did  not  favor 
_  ..:lon  of  income  taxes. 
?-  legislation  was  recoin- 
:  that  would  deal  with  tlie 
_i  of  strikes,  boycotts  and 

-  "ing  of  labor  contracts. 
■.    Truman:    "Free    and 

..ective  bargaining  should 
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continue  to  be  the  national  pol- 
icy." 

Portal-to-Portal   Pay   Lawsuits 

■#  So  many  labor  unions  liked 
the  idea  of  getting  a  good-siaed 
lump  of  hack  pay  on  the  portal- 
to-portal  basis  that  the  United 
States  government  began  to  be 
worried.  The  proportions  of  the 
stampede  were  such  that  by  mid- 
January  five  billion  dollars  was 
said  to  be  involved,  a  sum  that 
bade  fair  to  seriously  cripple  if 
not  to  wreck  many  a  business. 
Over  a  hundred  suits  for  the 
claimed  back  pay  were  on  file  in 
Chicago  alone,  and  another  fifty 
or  so  were  entered  a|;  Detroit. 
Comparable  numbers  of  suits 
were  filed  in  other  cities.  How- 
ever, L.  Metcalfe  "VValling,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
law,  ciuieted  the  rising  fears  of 
government  and  business,  and 
wilted  the  liopes  of  eager  grasp- 
ers after  "back  pay".  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  demanded  arrears^  he 
intimated,  would  actually  be  paid. 

Dodging  the  Atomic  Bomb 

<^  United  States  government  and 
industry  were  called  upon,  in  an 
article  by  Brig.  Gen.  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  (January  Army 
Ordnance),  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  relocation  of  factories  so  as 
to  provide  safety  from  the  atom- 
ic bomb.  Said  Brigadier  General 
Johnson,  "Can  we  do  this  now 
before  our  new  plants  and  our 
new  tools  are  built,  or  shall  we 
follow  the  pattern  of  governmentr. 
by-catastrophe  and  catch  up  with 
the  problem  after  the  event?"  He 
recomraends  a  thorough  study  to 
determine  to  what  extent  indus- 
try must  decentralize  and  what 
plants  should  go  underground. 
Also  what  use  could  be  made  of 
land  formations  to  protect  plants 
turning  out  weaijons. 

The  New  Cable  "Teleprinter" 

^  First  used  for  the  exchange 
of  greetings  on  January  8,  new 
cable  "teleprinters'*  now  link 
New  York  and  London.  The  tele- 
printer machines  resemble  elec- 
trilied  typewriters,  and  establish 
direct  contact  which  enables  the 
receiver  of  a  message  to  send  a 


reply  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
system,  whicli  was^  used  dr.  ring 
the  war  and  has  been  employed 
on  circuits  in  the  United  States, 
costs  about  two  cents  per  char- 
acter to  operate.  The  circuit  era- 
ployed  is  automatically  appor* 
tioned  between  many  users  at 
once  to,  receive  and  send  mes- 
sages. A  similar  device  is  em- 
ployed by  Awake!  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
view, and  other  articles. 

"Mechanical  Brain" 

F 

^  A  "mechanical  brain"  is,  of 
course,  no  brain  at  all.  However, 
the  world's  largest  calculating 
machine  has  been  referred  to  as 
such.  It  was  unveiled  at  Harvard 
University  on  January  7.  The 
operator  solves  in  a  second  a 
multiplication  problem  running 
into  the  billions.  Addition  of 
numbers  in  the  billions  talfes  but 
a  fifth  of  a  second.  The  machine, 
by  means  of  four  sequence  mech- 
anisms, can  pass  on  or  transfer 
numbers  at  the  rate  of^^ixty  per 
second."  The  machine  is  construct- 
ed of  bakelite  and  steel,  and  con- 
tains more  than  a  million  feet  of 
wiring  and  fills  a  room  50x60 
feet  If  the  device  is  properly 
called  a  "wonder  machine",  sure- 
ly those  who  made  it  are  them- 
selves "fearfully  and  wonderful- 
ly made".  And  how  abotit  Him 
who  made  them?  "There  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding." 
— Isaiah  40:28. 

Antarctic  Tragedy 

#  On  January  11,  twelve  days 
after  they  disappeared  and 
crashed  in  foul  weather  over 
Antarctica,  sis  of  the  crew  of 
a  United  States  navy  expedition's 
plane  were  found.  Tlie  remaining 
three  of  the  nine  men  who  took 
off  in  the  plane  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance tlight  had  been  killed 
in  the  crash.  The  day  after  they 
were  found,  the  survivors  were 
taken  back  to  their  base.  Previ- 
ous searches  for  the  missing  plane 
and  its  crew  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, due^  to  fog  and  snow- 
storms. Being  lost  in  the  Ant- 
arctic is  comparatively  easy; 
being  found  is  another  matter. 
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The  Chinese  Peace  Puzzle 


TWENTY  long  years  of  war 
ia  China,  and  still  no  eiga  of 
peace !  That  is  the  grim  reality 
that  450,000,000  people  of  the 
world  mnst  face  in  this  year  1947-  In 
spite  of  th«  fact  that  American  envoys 
have  entered  the  scene  as  peacemakers 

beanng  olive  'branches,  the  situatloQ  has 
changed  little  from  what  it  wag  two 
decades  ago. 

It  wao  in  1027  ilint  Chiaiig  Kai-shek 

took  to  the  field  and  pushed  back  the 
rising  tide  of  opposition  that  was  mount- 
ing against  the  oppressive  measures  of 
the  landlord-merchant  class  which  con- 
trolled the  government,  initial  anccess 
in  driving  the  "bandits"  into  the  hills 
made  Chiang  a  powerful  force  in  the 
Nationalist  grovcrnment.  However,  snch 
demonstration  of  military  might  did  not 
w«tLle  the  i)astelssnes.J?'roro  their  strong- 
holds the  opposition,  which  is  designated 
as  the  Chinese  Commtmists,  organized 
connter-offensives,  and  during  flie  yeara 
that  followed  they  continued  to  grow 
hoth  in  nambers  and  in  military  strength. 

Politically,  f.hpj;  ^xr^v^  Iroown  as  l^nng 

chang-tang,  which  literally  means  the 
"share-property  party. 

Chiang's  political  party,  called  the 
Kuomintang,  literally  meaning  the  *'na- 
tion's  people's  party",  hence  the  national 
party,  thought  themselves  strong  enough 
in  1936  to  begin  the  writing  of  a  con- 
stitution. Kovember  12, 1937,  was  set  as 
the  date  for  the  drafting  of  such  a  hasio 


law.  But  the  Japanese  postponed  fiueh 
assembly  by  launching  their  "conquer 
China"  campaign  in  July,  1937.  Qnickly 
the  Chinese  civil  war  was  converted  into 
a  national  war  With  both  factions  fight- 
ing a  common  foe. 

As  the  years  of  World  War  II  dragged 

on  China's  political  differences  lay  so 
dormant  it  seemed  that  once  the  war 
with  Japan  ended  the  setting  np  of  a 

pfiftnpfni   government   £or  tKo    impo'VOT 

ished  Chinese  would  be  an  easy  matter. 
To  this  end  preliminary  negotiations 
were  held  in  1944  and  1945,  hut  these 
only  proved  that  hopes  for  an  early  set- 
tlement were  too  optimistic. 

New  hopee  were  raised  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Japanese  empire  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1943.  Russia,  which  had  been  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Cliinese  Conamnnists, 
binned  a  30-year  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with  the  Nationalist  government.  But  the 
drafting  of  the  new  constitution  that  was 
set  for  November  12,  1945,  was  post- 
poned ;  and  as  a  result  a  new  element  was 
introdaeed  into  the  formula  in  an  effort 
to  dissolve  these  mcomrifltihle  difFerwrtes 
of  opinion.  President  Trnroan  ^pointed 
General  Marshall,  retired  chief  of  staiE 
of  the  United  States  Army  (now  secre- 
tary of  state),  to  act  as  special  mediator. 

Januerff  Tnux 

Marshall  arrived  in  China  Decem- 
ber 20, 1945.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  h«d 
both  parties'  signature  on  a  docuioeat 
that  cailad  for  an  immediate  trace  in 
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hostilities  and  the  setting  up  of  a  polit- 
ical eonsultative  council  that  was  ■charged 
-with  the  job  of  dra-^ing  out  the  blue- 
print for  an  all-partj  government.  Be- 
sides limiting  the  power  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  and  unifying  both,  military  forces 
into  a  single  army  the  reorganization 
council  \s^s  to  deal  with  such  ticklish 
problems  as  putting  all  politics  on  a 
democratic  basis,  giving  full  freedom  to 
women,  reducing  farm  rent,  interest 
rates  and  taxes,  and  guaranteeing  full 
freedom  of  the  press.  Ma  rsliaJl's  pres- 
tige as  a  mediatory  seemed  very  high  on 
January  10,  1946,  when  representatives 
of  the  Kuomintang  and  Communists 
signed  this  agreement,  which  also  stated 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  ''all  hostilities 
will  cease  immediately". 

Scarcely  had  the  news  wires  told  about 
ihe  January  truce  when  reports  were 
heard  that  fighting  had  again  l)roken 
out,  each  side  charging  the  other  with 
violation  of  the  "cease  fite"  terms.  For 
two  months  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  fighting.  On  March  27  a  second  '^cease 
fire"  order  went  out.  In  April  General 
Marshall  returned  to  Chungking  in  a 
second  attempt  to  bring  peace.  On  June  7 
a  third  ''cea^e  fire"  order  was  issued,  with 
each  side  claiming,  three  weeks  later, 
that  they  had  to  return  fire  because  the 
other  side  had  violated  the  armistice. 

:  ^More  negotiations  between  the  two 
factions  followed.  It  seemed  that  the  lib- 
erals on  both  sides  were  willing  to  stop 
^eir  fig-hting  Mng  enough  to  set  up  peace 
machinery  but  the  selfish,  reactionary 
f-oriies  in  the  Kuomintang  were  abso- 
lutely unbending  in  their  determination 
to  hold  the  power  of  government  they 
iftd  in  their  grip. 

By  the  middle  of  July  Chiang  laid 
aside  all  pretenses  of  keeping  the  truce 
und  announced  a  "railway  campaign"  to 
^ain  conviol  of  the  Central  China-Man- 
ehnria  lines-  In  the  sameijnonth  Dr. 
^eighton  Stuart,  who  had  served  as  a 
Eresbyterian  missionary  in  China  for 


forty  years,  was  appointed  as  the  new 

ambassador  in  place  of  Hurley  to  aid 
Marshall's  peace  efforts.  Thereafter  the 
fighting  opened  up  along  a  500-mile 
front.  Also  the  nearest  thing  to  ah  open 
declaration  of  war  in  this  undeclared 
war  was  issued  by  the  Communists  when 
they  called  for  a  general  mobilization. 

As  peacemakers  both  Marsliall  and 
Stuart  had  failed,  and  they  knew  it.  In 
a  joint  statement  they  said:  'It  appears 
impossible  for  the  two  parties  to  reach 
a  settlement  .  .  .  which  would  permit 
issuance  of  a  general  order  for  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities  in   all   China." 

Chinees  Constitution 

Meantime,  while  all  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  preparations  were  being  made 
for  an  Assembly  on  November  12,  1946, 
that  would  draw  up  a  constitution.  In 
January,  1946,  it  was  decided  to  allow 
each  political  party  a  fixed  number  of 
delegates:  the  Kuomintang,  220;  the 
Communists,  190 ;  the  Democratic 
League,  120;  and  all  others  170.  The 
Democratic  League,  which  i&  made  up  of 
quite  a  number  of  Chinese  intellectuals, 
said  outright  that  they  would  boycott 
the  K'anfcing  Assembly,  Apparently  tfiey 
changed  their  minds  later.  The  Commu- 
nists insisted  that  certain  conditions 
would  first  have  to  be  met,  which  were 
not,  so  they  didn't  attend- 
After  three  days'  grace  the  Assembly 
openedj  on  November  15,  1946,  in  Nan- 
king with  the  declaration  by  Chiang  that 
it  w&s  the  ''greatest  moment  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Chinese  Republic",  Forty- 
one  days  later  the  1,486  delegates  that 
had  come  from  such  out-of-the-way  plac- 
es as  Mongolia  and  Tibet  finished  the 
final  reading  of  the  new  constitution  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  will  go  into  effect  De- 
cemher  25,  1947, 

TJie  Connnunists  say  they  represent 
the  land-hungry  peasant  class  who  de- 
sire to  see  the  large  estates  divided  up. 
The  Kuomintang,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
made  up  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  land- 
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lords  who  fiercely  fight  against  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  their  hold  on  the  prop- 
erty and  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  their  ten-point  program  set  forth 
at  the  last  National  Congress  of  Chinese 
Communists,  April,  1945,  they  said  they 
were  fighting  for  such  things  as  the  abo- 
lition of  one-party  government,  guaran- 
teed for  freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and 
belief,  reformation  in  land  ownership, 
abolition  of  illiteracy,  and  curbs  on  for- 
eign investment  in  Chinese  industry. 

The  program  of  the  Kuomintang,  rep- 
resented in  the  new  constitution,  does 
not  parallel  the  Communist  platform  as 
one  might  think  when  casually  reading 
its  175  articles.  While  having  an  out- 
line of  guarantees  for  freedom,  its  am- 
biguities in  meaning  will  often  leave 
large  room  for  government  interpreta- 
tion, and  its  loopliolos  are  big  enough  to 
allow  the  Kuomintang  to  crawl  through. 

For  example,  the  now  constitution 
provides  for  free  elections.  However,  it 
will  be  very  difificuljt  through  simple  elec- 
tions to  unsaddle  the  dictatorship  that 
now  holds  the  reins  of  government,  espe- 
cially when  such  dictatorship  'is  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  power  even  to  the 
extent  of  using  money  from  the  national 
treasury  as  a  campaign  fund  for  the 
Kuomintang.  Such  an  election  will  be 
nothing  different  from  Hitler's  "free" 
elections.  How  strong  do  you  think  the 
"guarantee"  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  is  under  this  constitution  when  it 
says  that  such  freedoms  cannot  be  re- 
stricted "except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  infringement  of  the  freedom  of 
other  persons,  avert  an  urgent  crisis, 
maintain  social  order  or  promote  public 
interests"? 

The  government  that  created  this  con- 
stitution, two  days  after  it  was  adopted, 
gave  its  people  a  sample  of  the  "free- 
dom" they  can  expect  when  it  goes  into 
effect.  The  Chinese  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, without  giving  any  reason,  issued 
an  order  on  December  27  forbidding  the 
sale  of  two  popular  books,  The  Challenge 
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of  Med  China  and  Thunder  Out  of  China. 

It  is  manifest  that  under  such  a  con- 
stitution conditions  will  remain  very 
much  the  same  as  they  are  now,  a  strug- 
gle between  the  masses  and  the  classes. 
The  masses  of  China's  population  are 
tillers  of  the  soil,  331,000,000  of  them. 

Unless  the  constitution  will  give  to 
this  vast  population  a  greater  measure 
of  peace  and  freedom  than  they  have  now 
it  will  not  succeed ;  Communists  will  con- 
tinue to  recruit  membership  from  among 
this  oppressed  and  unhappy  lot,  and  the 
pot  of  civil  strife  will  continue  to  boil. 

As  the  Russians  removed  their  troops 
from  Manchuria  Communist  forces 
moved  in  and  took  over,  thus  enlarging 
their  control  to  cover  one-third  of 
China's  area  with  its  population  of 
180,000,000,  two-fifths  of  China's  total 
people.  The  military  strength  of  the 
Communists  has  been  estimated  at 
1,100,000  regular  troops  and  1,000,000 
poorly  equipped  militia.  This  is  in  com- 
parison with  the  Nationalist  forces  of 
2,200,000.  With  two  opposing  forces  of 
this  strength  the  struggle  in  China  might 
go  on  indefinitely  if  it  were  not  for  an- 
other, and  most  important  force,  namely, 
Americaft  intervention. 

Third  Party  in  the  Ring 

The  war  in  China  is  like  a  prize  fight 
that  has  dragged  on  and  on  because 
neither  opponent  has  had  the  power  to 
knock  the  other  out.  There  is  one  way  of 
ending  such  fights,  and  that  is  for  the 
referee  to  jump  in  and  help  one  of  the 
contestants.  This  is  exactly  what  Uncle 
Sam,  the  referee  in  this  fight,  has  done. 
Reports  tell  how  the  United  States  has 
supplied  lend-lease  equipment  and  ma- 
terial to  the  forces  of  the  Kuomintang 
government;  how  American-made  land- 
ing barges  have  been  used  to  transport 
Nationalist  troops  to  fight  against  the 
Communists ;  how  American-made  planes 
have  bombed  Communist  positions ;  how 
American-made  bombs  have  killed  civil* 
ian  women  and  children ;  how  Amerieaji 


lirmy  officers  and  men  h^ve  reorganized 
and  trained  Nationalist  army  and  navy 
ofBoers,  Such  a  course  placed  the  United 
States  in  the  unique  position  as  a  "neu- 
tral" peacemaker  while  at  the  Same  tims 
Bnpporting  the  authoritarian,  ruling 
oUque  that  fights  against  the  people  of 
the  soil.  This  probably  explains  why 
Ttnm&n  specially  ohose  a  high-ranking 
military  man  to  play  this  double  role  in 
the  postwar  war  in  China. 

American  foreign  policy  in  the  orient 
ig  not  a  deep  secret^  though  it  is  nsoally 
e33)lained  in  diplomatic  language.  In  a 
iew  words,  the  State  Department  en- 
deavors to  expand  American  influence 
and  strengthen  its  position  in  formgn 
countries.  Obviously,  American  influence 
would  suffer  greatly  in  the  China  theater 
should  the  Coromnnists  win  out,  for  in 
such  an  event  China  would  lean  toward 
BusBia  as  a  source  of  supply  and  would 
close  her  door  to  American  busineaa 
ambitions.  So  to  retain  China  as  a  great 
export  market  for  American  business  in 
■fliG  years  to  come  the  forces  of  the  TJiiited 
States  were  used  to  prevent  such  a  vie- 
tory- 

The  KuDUiintang  makes  liberal  con- 
cesfiions  in  return  for  American  support. 
One  of  these  concessions^  which  might 
he  termed  "^lend-lease  in  reverse",  is  the 
recent  Treatj^  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  signed  on  November  4^ 
1946,  by  the  United  States  and  China,  It 
replaces  the  nine  former  ones  that  were 
signed  between  1844  and  1928,  and  in 
effect  throws  the  door  wide  open  to 
American  capital  and  industry,  permit- 
ting American  business  to  tap  China's 
great  reservoir  of  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  her  great  army  of  cheap  labor, 

CMnese  Benction 

Contrary  to  ^overnrfle=nt  propaganda, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  motives  bael:  of 
.^anericaii  mediation  in  this  civil  war  were 
not  based  on  an  unselfish  lore  !or  the 
Cldn^se  people.  The  Chinese  themselves 
were  shrewd  euough  to  see  this.  The  rul- 


ers of  the  Central  Government,  of  course, 
said  "hooray",  but  others  like  Mme.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  Republic^  said  that  the  .civil  wax 
continued  because  the  Kuomintang 
was  backed  by  the  U-S.A,  Therefore  she 
called  for  withdrawal  of  United  States 
intervention  forces.  Joining  the  protest 
were  fifty-six  other  prominent  Chinese. 
Another  explosion  of  snti-American 
indignation  was  touched  off  following 
the  reported  raping  of  a  Chinese  girl  by 
two  11  S.  Marines  (they  probafcTy  call 
themselves  Christians)  on  Chiristmas 
eve.  For  days  thereafter  thousandfe  of 
Chinese  students  from  fifteen  universi- 
ties and  colleges  milled  through  the 
streets  demanding,  by  poster,  by  pam- 
phret  and  by  voice,  that  American  sol- 
diers and  marines  get  out  of  China. 
Some  of  their  posters  read:  "Gf^et  out  or 
we'll  throw  you  outT;  "China  is  not  an 
American  colony' ;  "Get  out,  you 
beasts  T;  ^'Th^  Japanese  were  not  so 
bad";  'tTnited  States  soldiers  can  do 
nothing  but  kill  and  rape,"  Chinese  news- 
papers  screamed  with  such  headlines  as  : 
"American  Marines'  atrocity  causes  pub- 
lic anger'';  ''What  Japanese  troops  did 
not  do,  American  troops  are  doing'*; 
*TVithdrawal  from  China  unanimously 
demanded."  A  pamphlet  signed  *T>ia- 
tional  China  Umversity"'  said: 

They  treat  tB  peaceful  people  with  the  same 
imjrbanity  of  manner  as  any  imperialist 
would  do  to  his  colonies — beating  aud  cheat- 
ing our  honest  traders  and  coolies,  insulting 
and  boxing  our  innacenj  people^  violating  and 
abusing  our  decent  women,  attacking  shops 
and  stores  and  pounding  their  showroom 
glasses  into  pieces,  and  thousands  of  other 
cases  of  infernal  deeds  have  been  committed 
by  them  behind  the  mask  of  s^o-called  "Allied 
friendship". 

Such  an  outbreak  of  indignation  by 
thousands  of  educated  Chinese  is 
prompted  by  more  than  a  single  case  of 
rape.  It  is  China^s  "unofficial"  reaction 
to  Americans  blunderous^  if  not  hypocrit- 
ical, pretense  at  making  peace. 


The  Shanghai  Newsletter  wonders 
whethet  General  Marshall  was  a  peace- 
maker or  "commander  in  chief  of  the 
combined  American-Knomintang  anti- 
Communist  forces".  Another  Chinese, 
after  reporting  461  killed  and  1,339 
wounded,  all  civilians,  by  American- 
made  planes  and  ammunition,  said  with 
much  bitterness:  "Whether  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  willing  to  admit  it, 
whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  nevertheless 
it  is  solely  responsible  for  the  nation- 
wide outrageous  operations  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  air  force/' 

If  some  say  that  the  United  States  was 
justified  in  giving  military  aid  to  the 
Kuomintang  forces  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Communists  are  simplied  and  armed 
by  the  Soviets,  then  Benjamin  Welles* 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  (Decem- 
ber 11, 1946)  dissolves  such  an  argument. 
Said  Welles :  "Despite  many  rumors  and 
a  widespread  belief  to  this  effect,  this 
observer  has  not  found  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contention  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  sending  material 
aid  to  the  Communists." 

Who  Will  Solve  the  Puzzle 

Failing  to  solve  the  Chinese  peace 
puzzle,  General  Marshall  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  take  over 
the  job  of  secretary  of  state.  In  his  pub- 
lic statement  on  the  China  situation  he 
pointed  out  that  all  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  had  broken  down  be- 
cause the  leaders  of  both  sides  are  not 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  settle  the  is- 
sues involved  other  than  by  military 
victory.  The  dominant  reactionary  group 
in  the  Kuomintang  party  and  the  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Communists  overpower  the 
liberals  in  both  parties  who  are  willing  to 
set  up  a  coalition  government. 

On  January  29  the  United  States  State 
Department  announced  the  end  of  its  me- 
diation efforts  in  China.  It  terminated 
connections  wit^i  the  Committee  of  Three 
(United  States,  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
Chinese  Communists)  and  the  Executive 
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Headquarters  organization  in  Peiping. 
The  early  withdrawal  of  United  States 
military  forces  in  China  is  expected. 
Chinese  observers  believed  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  move  would  be  fiercer  civil 
war  in  China.  Clear-cut  victory  by 
Kuomintang  or  Communists  would  bring 
cessation  of  open  warfare,  but  would  be 
no  guarantee  of  lasting  peace.  Peace  un- 
der an  authoritarian  regime,  whether 
Fascist  or  Nazi,  Kuomintang  or  Commu- 
nist, is  an  imitation  peace,  a  bogus  peace. 

Last  year  China  was  taken  out  of  the 
status  of  a  missionary  field  by  the  Cath- 
olic church  and  given  its  own  hierarchy, 
with  Bishop  Tien  made  its  cardinal.  But 
let  none  say  that  this  is  a  new  force  in 
China  that  will  in  time  bring  peac^e  to 
that  troubled  land.  During  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States  Cardinal  Tien, 
the  first  Chinese  to  receive  a  "red  hat", 
was  barking  for  war.  He  deplored  the 
way  the  nations  are  delaying  before  they 
start  World  War  III.  This  newly  elected 
"prince  of  the  church"  said  that  "if 
fought  immediately  or  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  it  would  save  more  lives  and 
avoid  more  destruction  than  a  delayed 
war".  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
victims  of  the  recent  bloody  struggle 
turn  away  from  the  clergy  who  advo- 
cate and  preach  for  a  third,  and  more 
horrible,  war? 

Some  suggest  that  since  China  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  she  should 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  from  it.  Foolish 
talk!  A  peace  set  up  by  the  UN  would 
be  no  more  enduring  than  that  feeble 
organization  itself.  It  could  be  blown 
down  by  the  single  breath  of  a  veto. 

As  long  as  men  apply  these  worthless 
remedies  wars  and  civil  strife  will  con- 
tinue, with  no  peace  in  China.  An  endur- 
ing, genuine  and  true  peace,  a  peace  that 
wSl  satisfy  all  righteously  disposed  per- 
sons, can  be  established  only  by  the  One 
who  has  the  power  and  authority  from 
Jehovah  God  to  do  it,  namely,  Christ 
Jesus  the  King  of  The  Theocratic  Gov- 
ernment, the  "Prince  of  Peace". 


Slew  V@rEi-€lty 


Capital 

of  the 

World 


r3E  eyes  of  the  world  turn  toward 
Ne-w  York  city.  Millions  have  pinned 
their  hope  for  a  peaceful  world  to  a  pros- 
pective skyscraper  that  is  destined  to 
rise  from  the  water's  edge  of  the  East 
river^  on  the  fabulous  isle  of  Manhattan. 
The  TJnited  Nations  General  Assembly, 
on  December  14, 1946,  f  armally  accepted 
the  gift  of  land  for  the  structure  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  city  of 
New  York^  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-sis 
to  seven  determined  to  establish  the 
permanent  home  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Little  Old  New  York  Here,  where 
three  hundred  years  ago  Indian  braves 
roamed  an  nnscarred  wilderness,  is  to 
be  reared  the  ''capital  of  the  world". 

That  wilderness  is  gone  now-  Like  the 
shadows  that  vanish  at  daybreak,  the  old 
Indian  trails  and  wilderness  haunts  have 
faded  into  the  dim  past  and  are  lost  in 
the  maae  and  tumult  of  today's  roarijjg 
metropolis*  Looking  at  the  skyline  of 
Manhattan,  that  awesome  brick-pile  that 
has  fascinated  millions,  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  the  massive  structures  from  the 
mind's  eye  and  in  their  stead  see  a 
rugged  land  covered  with  forest  trees 
and  abounding  with  wild  animals.  But  if 
time  could  be  turned  back  far  enough, 
what  is  now  Manhattan  would  be  seen  as 
a  jagged  mountain  range.  Then  out  of 
the  north  came  the  glaciers  that  sculp- 
tured anew  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  as 
they  melted  and  receded  they  left  in  their 
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wake  a  land  of  rolling  hills  and  marshes. 
Mountaintops  had  been  pushed  into  the 
sea,  and  the  denuded  land  left  by  the 
glaciers  seemed  abandoned  to  the  merci- 
less erosive  power  of  rain  and  river  and 
restless  ocean.  Bui  an  armor  o£ greenery 
spelled  defeat  for  the  new  assailants  of 
the.  land  as  trees  and  bushes  sprang  up 
profusely  to  shield  the  soil  with  forests 
and  thickets. 

Manhattan's  inhabitants  in  those  dis- 
tant days  -were  denizens  of  the  wild : 
bear,  wolves,  foxes,  panthers,  deer,  the 
wild  turkey,  and  6ther  members  of  the 
bird  and  animal  realm  that  are  pleased 
to  look  upon  such  a  wilderness  entangle- 
ment as  home,  Unwelcomt^  neighbors 
were  three  groups  of  Algonquian  In- 
dians- These  Indians  were  outcasts  from 
the  larger  tribes  in  the  north,  had  fought 
with  some  of  the  powerful  Iroquois,  and 
had  been  driven  to  this  picturesque  local- 
ity- Here  they  hunted  and  fished  in  lei- 
surely fashion,  a  mere  handful  living  off 
the  land  that  now  supports  millions. 

An  unsettled  question  is  the  identity 
of  the  first  white  man  to  discover  this 
territory,  but  it  is  definitely  established 
that  Henry  Hudson  sailed  into  Nrw  York 
harbor  in  1609  and  headed  on  up  the 
river  that  now  bears  his  name.  Capti- 
vated by  the  charm  of  the  land,  Hudson 
enthusiastically  reported  its  beauties  to 
the  Dutch  government  that  backed  his 
explorations^  and  many  seeking  fame  and 
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fortune  and  adventtire  set  sail  for  the 
new  land.  By  virtue  of  discovepy  the 
Dutch  claimed  the  land  and  established 
their  first  settlement  on  the  lower  tip  of 
Manhattan  and  called  it  New  Amster- 
dam. In  1C)2G  the  now  famous  "steal"  of 
the  entire  island  took  place,  when  Peter 
Minuit  gave  to  the  Indians  what  amount- 
ed to  some  twenty-four  dollars.  From 
that  time  forward  the  history  of  the 
colony  was  one  of  conquest.  Four  Euro- 
pean powers  coveted  the  waterway  lead- 
ing into  the  colony.  Finally  the  land  fell 
under  British  control,  then  back  to  the 
Dutch,  and  thereafter  it  returned  to  Brit- 
ain by  treaty,  who  ruled  the  colony  till 
the  Eevolution.  Although  the  community 
has  been  growing  for  over  three  cen- 
turies, it  is  the  last  century  that  has  seen 
the  small  town  of  a  few  thousand  grow 
to  its  present  population  of  7,782,000. 

Space  for  Growth — Up 

And  that  growth  of  the  city  was  novel 
in  itself.  It  seemed  determined  to  grow 
upward  rather  than  spread  outward. 
True,  tlie  city's  near  8,000,000  do  not  all 
crowd  onto  Manhattan  island,  but  spill 
over  into  four  other  boroughs :  the 
Bronx,  on  the  mainland  across  the  Har- 
lem river;  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  on  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island,  separated 
from  Manhattan  by  the  East  river;  and 
the  borough  of  Kiclimond,  which  perches 
on  Staten  Island  in  the  mouth  of  New 
York  harbor.  These  boroughs  have  their 
attractions,  such  as  the  Bronx's  zoolog- 
ical park  and  botanical  gardens,  Brook- 
lyn's rolling  Prospect  Park  of  rustic 
beanty  and  her  famous  Coney  Island, 
Queens'  La  Guardia  airfield,  and  Staten 
Island's  highest  point  on  the  coast  south 
of  Maine  to  Florida.  But  unquestionably 
it  is  Manhattan,  with  its  imposing  sky- 
line, that  gives  New  York  city  its  glam- 
our ;  and  it  is  iu  Manhattan  that  the  novel 
growth  upward  is  strikingly  evidenced. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  waters  of 
Hudson  and  Harlem  and  East  rivers  and 
New  York  harbor,  this  island  borough 
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had  hardly  begun  to  grow  when  its  out- 
ward spread  was  halted  by  the  lapping 
waters.  It  must  go  either  up  or  down. 
Atomic  bombs  and  rocket  warfare  had 
not  yet  turned  men's  minds  to  consider 
underground  cities ;  moreover,  down 
there  was  to  be  the  realm  of  the  rumbling 
subways.  So  the  growing  borough  of 
Manhattan  planted  its  feet  firmly  in 
soUd  rock  and  began  to  resolutely  push 
itself  skyward. 

Ever  higher  into  the  blue  vault  above, 
the  invading  skyscrapers  of  men  rose, 
till  the  time  came  when  they  rivaled  the 
original  rugged  ranges  that  were  decapi- 
tated by  the  grinding  glaciers.  And  ttie 
higher  the  buildings  towered,  the  deeper 
into  the  mass  sank  the  streets  that  criss- 
crossed in  and  out,  streets  that  seemed 
to  be  pressed  narrower  and  narrower  as 
the  canyon-lilie  walls  of  brick  and  con- 
crete soared  always  higher.  Dark  streets. 
Dreary  streets.  Streets  that  seldom  felt 
the  rays  of  sunlight  that  struck  the  build- 
ings overhead.  And  what  air  currents 
find  their  way  through  these  man-made 
canyons  have  none  of  the  fresh  tang 
characteristic  of  mountain  breezes.  Nor 
do  the  millions  of  modern  cliff-dwellers 
that  scurry  about  on  the  tangle  of  streets 
reflect  the  ruddy  health  of  the  moun- 
taineer. Seventy-four  percent  of  New 
York's  population  lives  above  the 
ground,  stacked  family  on  top  of  family 
in-  the  city's  140,000  apartment  houses, 
G-rowth  skyward  has  not  been  to  their 
advantage.  Visiting  out-of-towners  note 
these  drawbacks  and,  even  as  they  gasp 
at  the  city's  sights,  avow  that  while  New 
York  is  all  right  to  visit  it  is  no  place 
to  live. 

Visitors  and  even  residents  remember 
their  first  glimpse  of  Manhattan's  sky- 
hne,  and  many  see  it  first  as  -they  are 
ferried  to  the  island  or  as  passenger 
ships  pull  into  the  harbor.  Ship  passen- 
gers see  on  their  left  tha.t  well-known 
landmark,  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Also  to 
the  left  lies  Ellis  Island,  a  place  many 
of  America's  millions  will  remember  as 


their  first  stop  in  America, -Throngh  th« 
CUfitoniB  gates  on  this  island  have  come 
many  of  New  York's  2,000,000  Jews, 
1,000,000  Italians,  925,000  Russians, 
800,000  Germans^  400,000  Polea,  300,000 
Austrians^  a  goodly  share  of  the  Irish 
officers  that  largely  comprise  New  York's 
20,000-man  police  force,  but  only  a  tiny 
trickle  of  the  500,000  Negroes  that  call 
Kew  York  home.  However,  views  to  the 
left  and  the  right  are  not  the  ones  that 
monopolize  the  attention  of  ship  pas- 
sengers: it  IB  the  massive  bulk  oi  Mau- 
hattan'a  skyscrapers  that  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  water  itself  that  captures  and 
holds  the  visitor's  fascinated  gaze.  But 
Manhattan  is  more  than  a  skyline,  so  let 
UB  dose  in  for  some  details. 

View  over  Mcnhattan 

The  island  of  Manhattan  is  twelve  and 
a  half  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and  on  it  are  bunched  up 
1,902,000  of  Oreater  New  York's  near 
8,000,000  inhabitants.  Twenty  bridges, 
eighteen  tunnels  and  seventeen  ferry 
runs  link  the  island  with  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  the  New  Jersey  ehore.  Around 
the  Jower  half  of  the  island  piers  jut  out 
into  the  water  to  receive  the  freighters 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  that  are  pulled 
and  pushed  about  through  the  harbor 
waters  by  the  mighty  little  tugs.  In  from 
the  piers  rise  warehouses  and  factories, 
and  on  the  lower  tip  of  the  island  fa- 
mous Wall  Street  squeezes  its  way  be- 
tween the  towering  buildings  dedicated 
to  finanoe.  It  is  (his  lower  section  of 
Manhattan  that  makes  the  borough's  sky- 
fine  impressive,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
few  miles  above  it  the  appalling  Empire 
State  building  shoots  its  bulk  102  eto- 
iri©s  into  the  air-  That  world's  tallest 
building  pokes  upward  1,250  feet,  to 
reign  undisputed  king  over  New  York's 
akyecrapers.  It  has  to  look  down  204  feet 
before  it  can  see  the  head  of  its  nearest 
rival,  the  Chrysler  building,  eight  blocks 
jaorth  on  gay  Forty-second  street 
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-Prom  the  bbeervation  tower  of  tho 
Empire  State  building  the  varied  social 
aectiona  of  New  York  can  be  seen,  but 
to  see  how  life  marches  on  in  these  areas 
one  must  abandon  such  a  detached  ofc- 
aervatory  and  niingle  in  with  the  streams 
of  people  that  aeem  like  crawling  ants 
far  below-  A  tour  of  '^HelFs  Kitchen",  on 
the  west  side,  and  the  Bowery  and  the  de- 
plorable sluma  on  the  east  side  nauseates 
the  uninitiated;  yet  a  row  or  two  of 
blocks  over  and  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  the  eitya  plushiest  neighbor- 
hoods :  Fifth  Avenue,  Park  Avenue,  air- 
eonditioned  apartments,  exclusive  pent- 
houses to  tickle  the  fanciful  whims  of 
the  elite.  Some  have  so  mueh  yet  sweat 
so  little ;  others  labor  long  yet  have  only 
the  garbage-littered  sidewalks  and  cheer- 
less tenements  of  the  slwns.  However,  do 
not  erroneously  conclude  that  New  York- 
ers live  in  either  swank  apartments  or 
slums.  The  majority  dwell  in, apartments 
of  middle-class  comfort,  only  minus  the 
front  and  back  yards  that  the  average 
American  considers  a  part  of  home. 

But  a  way  of  escape  from  such  sur- 
roundings greets  the  gaze  when  one 
turns  northward.  In  relieving  contrast 
with  the  turbulent  and  noisy  eity»  right  in 
the  very  heart  of  Manhattan,  stretching 
several  blocks  wide  and  all  the  way  from 
59th  street  to  110th  is  beautiful  Central 
Park.  Tr^es  and  lakes,  trails  and  bridle 
paths,  hills  and  lawns,  zoo  and  play- 
ground—what a  restorative  to  jangled 
nerves  I  Where  tired  feet  can  tread  on 
ground  and  grass  instead  of  unyielding 
concrete.  Where  a  variety  of  birds  flit 
through  the  foliage,  and  dueka  paddle  on 
the  lake  with  boaters,  And  the  squirrels 
—selfish  little  squirrels  with  winning 
ways — that  beg  for  peanutB  and  boldly 
clamber  all  over  their  benefactors  that 
teasingly  hold  out  on  them.  This  park, 
pluB  Tocrny  Prospect  P^fk  and  Bronz 
Park,  embraces  2,066  acres,  and  boasts 
many  of  New  York's  2,240,000  trees; 
230,000  of  which,  surprisingly  to  some> 
grow  in  Brooklyn, 
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Tempestuous  Life-^Day  and  Night 

Central  Park's  charm,  its  peace,  its 
quiet  and  its  easy  tempo  are  doubtless 
enhanced  manyfold  due  to  the  contrast- 
ing noise  and  roar  and  fast  pace  of  living 
that  is  everywhere  around  this  refuge. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  New 
Yorker's  life  first  noted  by  the  visitor  is 
the  hustle  and  bustle.  It  is  catching.^  It 
sweeps  all  before  it.  The  meandering 
brook  can  no  longer  meander  when  it 
enters  the  rapids.  So  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands that  jostle  in  every  few  blocks  of 
Manhattan  must  keep  moving.  Each  must 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  next.  Transpor- 
tation facilities  add  to  the  hubbub.  Pri- 
vate cars,  streetcars,  single-  and  double- 
deck  buses  surge  along  in  the  streets,  but 
the^city's  rude  10,000  taxicabs  honk  their 
way  ahead  of  all  other  vehicles  and  give 
manjr  a  pedestrian  many  a  scare.  Keep 
moving,  always  fast,  and  sometimes  fast- 
er than  that.  And  now  add  to  the  din  the 
clatterings  and  screcchings  of  rickety 
elevated  trains,  and  cock  your  ear  over 
the  sidewalk  ventilating  gratings  and  lis- 
ten to  the  rumble  and  roar  of  those  effi- 
cient speeding  subway  trains  as  they 
hurtle  themselves  through  their  dark 
tunnels  that  network  the  bowels  of  Man- 
hattan and  three  of  the  other  boroughs 
of  New  York,  carrying  some  two  billion 
weary-faced  passengers  yearly.  Noisy, 
nerve -wracking  New  York.  Blissful  Cen- 
tral Park. 

Nighttime  brings  no  relief.  True,  as 
one  looks  from  a  distance  at  its  skyline 
at  night,  almost  spellbound  by  the  arti- 
ficial beauty  of  its  bulk  rising  out  of  the 
still  waters,  studded  as  it  is  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  patches  of  light 
shining  from  the  windows  of  its  sky- 
scrapeis,  there  is  a  strange  air  of  in- 
trigue and  quiet  mystery  about  it.  But 
in  next  to.  its  bosom  the  noisy  confusion 
has  heightened  with  nightfall,  if  any- 
thing. The  Harlem  hot  spots,  Rockefeller 
Center  ("showplace  of  the  nation"). 
Times  Square ;  and  Dazzling  Broadway, 
the  "Great  White  Way"  that  lures  many 
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to  ite  glamorous  whirl,  to  applaud  wid 
idolize  a  very  few  while  heartlessly  ig- 
noring the  very  many  that  come  with, 
ambition  and  brave  hope,  these  places 
come  to  riotous  life  after  the  sun  sets. 
Lights,  fanfare,  crowds,  music,  enter- 
tainment, the  crossroads  of  the  theatrical 
world.  Here  in  this  section  can  be  foxmd 
approximately  half  the  city's  64  stage 
theaters,  along  with  a  large  portion  of 
its  700  movie  theaters,  1,315  dance  halls, 
cabarets  and  night  clubs,  8  concert  halls, 
and  its  6,679  bars  and  cocktail  lounges. 
But  if  you  don't  think  New  Yorkers  like 
their  tumultuous  Times  Square  area,  go 
there  some  evening  and  watch  the 
throngs  of  people,  going  nowhere,  seeing 
everything,  continuously  moving  because 
the  heaving  crowd  drags  them  along, 
with  some  of  the  milling  humanity  over- 
flowing the  sidewalks  and  spilling  into 
the  streets.  The  stream  goes  on  always 
at  high  tide,  though  it  drops  off  many 
into  the  numerous  theaters,  restaurants, 
penny  arcades,  bars  and  night  clubs.  Un- 
sleeping New  York. 

"Gets  in  the  Blood" 

Yes,  all  this  is  the  visitor's  impression 
of  New  York  city.  The  city  that  spends 
two  million  dollars  every  twenty-four 
hours  to  keep  itself  manicured  and  oper- 
ating; that  boasts  more  tourists  on  even 
the  hottest  days  than  does  Florida ;  that 
receives  a  passenger  train  every  fifty 
seconds,  and  whose  harbor  handled  six- 
ty percent  of  the  nation's  wartime  ship- 
ping ;  that  has  the  most  movie  houses,  the 
most  newspapers,  and  more  telephones 
than  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Brussels 
combined;  and,  amazingly,  this  eastern 
metropolis  is  ahead  of  western  towns  and 
cities  in  flesh-and-blood  horsepower  due 
to  its  19,000  horses  that  are  found  pull- 
ing milk  wagons  and  delivery  carts.  New- 
York  is  a  remarkable  city,  a  city  of  thor- 
ough organization.  Civil  liberties  are 
well  guarded,  administration  is  efficient, 
the  problems  of  electric  and  water  sup- 
ply are  interestingly  solved  and  would 


prove  absorbing  chapters  in  themselvesj 
and  the  educational  facilities  open  to 
NeTsr  Yorkers  are  enormous.  Schools  for 
adnlts,  the  museums  of  art  and  natural 
history,  and  the  ^ew  York  Public  Libra- 
ry with  its  144  branches,  are  illustrations 
of  opportunities  for  self -instruction  and 
education^  Certainly  interesting  statis- 
tics on  the  city  eould  continue  indefinite- 
ly. It  h&s^wide  variety  of  activity  and 
moods.  It  lacks  dull  moments.  Sometimes 
dull  moments  .would  be  welcome  respite. 
But  for  those  New  Yorkers  who  think  so, 
there  are  many  others  who  vehemently 
disagree.  The  staunch  supporters  avow 
that  the  blistering  pace  of  busthng  Little 
Old  New  York  "gets  in  the  blood", 

And  now  still  piore  activity  elbows  its 
way  into  overcrowded  Manhattan.  An- 
other peak  of  concrete  and  brick  will  add 
its  bulk  to  the  famous  skyline.  Whether 
it  will  snrpass  in  impressiveness  the 
present  skyscrapers  comprising  this  ar- 
tificial mountain  range  T-emains  to  be 


seen;  but  it  will  certainly  be  the  focal 
point  for  the  eyes  of  a  desperately  hope- 
ful world,  for  the  newcomer  will  house 
UN.  From  Forty-second  street  to  Forty- 
eighth  streetj  and  one  block  wide,  the 
buildings  for  the  new  capital  of  the  world 
will  run  along  East  river.  There  men  of 
the  world's  nations  will  strive  for  peace. 
Nevertheless,  success  in  permanent 
peacemaking  is  reserved  for  another 
city,  a  holy  city,  a  heavenly  city,  "a  city 
which. hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God."  (Hebrews  11:10) 
Faithful  men  before  and  after  Christ  Je- 
sus looked  for  that  city.  Now  true  Chris- 
tians  trust  and  hope  in  it.  That  holy  city 
that  descends  from  God  out  of  heaven 
ends  sorrow  and  weeping  and  pain,  wipes 
away  all  tears,  and  even  does  away  with 
death-  (Revelation  21:1-5)  Man's  "capi- 
tal of  the  world''  can  never  compete 
seriously  as  a  peacemaker  with  Jeho- 
vah's holy  city  Zion,  the  glorious  King- 
dom of  Christ- — Isaiah  9:6,7;  Daniel 
2:44. 


Serum 
Comic 
Tragedy 

She  was  a  doctor's  child^  aad  he 
Embraced  the  oppoitunity 

Prom  aU  disease  to  make  her  free 
With  absolute  immunity. 

"And  first,"  said  he,  "as  I  endorse 

Prevejition  of  diphtheria. 
This  antitoxin  from  a  horse 

Should  kill  some  bad  bacteria. 

"This  vaccine  vims  from  a  co"w 

(And  T  endorse  it  fully) 
Bhould  help  along,  aJid  aoyhow 

'Twill  make  the  child  feel   Hjiilly'. 

"Of  snake-bite  senun  jast  a  toach; 

We  get  it  from  a  rabbit 
Which  we  have  bitten  up  ao  much 

It  really  likes  the  habit. 
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"Some  meningitis  to:sin^  too, 

Wonid  better  be  injected; 
A  guinea  pig  we  strain  it  througlj 

To  get  it  disinfected. 

"Some  various  serums  of  my  own 

I'm  rather  sure  "will  answer; 
I  make  them  for  all  troubles  known, 

Prom  freckles  up  to  cancer," 

Alas!  Alas!  For  all  his  pains 

Th«  end  was  searee  desirous; 
She  soon  had  nothing  in  her  veins 

But  various  kinds  ot  viruSr 

Part  horse,  pjirt  cow,  part  sheep,  part  g"oat, 

Her  laugh  was  half  a  whinney; 
"Dear  me/'  said  he,  *^she*s  half  a  shoat, 

And  badly  mixed  with  guinea- 

"A  girl  who  bleats  and  chews  a  cud 

Will  nerer  make  a  woman; 
I'd  better  get  some  good  clean  blood 

And  make  her  partly  humaji.^* 

— Contributed, 
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Ousting 

the 


British  Lion 

from  the 
Land  of  the  Pyramids 


THROUf^H  the  centuries  of  time  t}\e 
Great  Sphinx  of  Giza,  together  with 
the  ^age-resisting  pyramids  that  stand 
amid  ever-shifting  sands,  has  silently- 
watched  the  changing  history  of  Egypt. 
Egypt,  the  first  world  power,  whose 
proud  Pharaohs  onee  ruled  the  earth. 
Egypt,  thttt  now  sits  among  the  small  na- 
tions of  th5  world,  yet  tries  to  dictate  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  still  mighty 
British  Lion. 

Emerging  from  World  AVar  II  on  the 
side  of  the  victors,  Egypt  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  that  her  "national  dig- 
nitj^'  was  being  "wounded  by  the  presence 
of  British  troops  on  her  soil,  as  provided 
in  the  twenty-year  treaty  signed  in  1936 
and  subject  to  revision  in  ten  years.  In 
September,  1945,  she  sent  a  note  asking 
that  the  treaty  be  revised  immediately. 
Britain,  in  reply,  expressed  surprise  that 
the  present  treaty  was  unsatisfactory, 
noted  that  it  was  not  subject  to  revision 
for  another  year,  and  pleaded  that  she 
was  too  busy  to  talk  about  it.  However, 
the  British  Lion  became  frightened  when 
Egyptian  students  began  their  riot  cam- 
paign. The  students  threw  not  only  band 
grenades  but  also  ultimatums  to  the 
effect  that  if  Britain  did  not  remove  her 
troops  they  would  start  a  "holy  war''. 
It  w^as  then  tliat  Britain  decided  to  stall 
for  time  by  "negotiating". 

After  the  preliminary  talks  the  treaty 
conference  formally  opened  in  May,  1946. 
Egypt's  two  major  demands  were  for  the 
immediate  "withdrawal  of  British  troops 
and  the  return  of  the  Sudan  to  sole  rul- 
erghip  by  Egypt,  the  defense  of  the  Suez 
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Canal  being  elosely  tied  to  the  troop 
question.  But  these  issues  could  not  be 
divorced  from  Egypt's  internal  problems 
and  Britain's  external  empire  difficulties, 
both  of  which  complicated  the  discus- 
sions. 

Egyptian  Politics 

Like  all  other  counines  m  tins  discon- 
tented world,  Egypt  has  its  assortment 
of  political  cults,  sects  and  parties.  Be- 
sides the  two  prolninent  ones,  the  Saadist 
and  the  Wafdist,  there  are  the  Constitu- 
tional Liberal  party,  the  Moslem  Broth- 
ers' Association,  the  Young  Egypt  Move- 
ment, the  Young  Men's  Moslem  Associa- 
tion, and  the  small  Kotla  party.  Despite 
their  several  difTerences,  they  all  agree 
on  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  British 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  land 
of  the  Nile,  promptly  and  permanently. 
How  to  accomplish  this  is  the  question 
that  is  hotly  disputed  by  the  various 
parties. 

At  the  time  this  constitutional  king- 
dom demanded  that  the  1936  treaty  be 
revised  Mahmoud  Nokrashy  Pasha,  of 
the  Saadist  party,  was  prime  minister, 
but  his  three-party  coalition  go\  ernment 
was  in  power  less  than  a  year  when  it 
was  replaced  in  February,  1946,  In  his 
place  Ismail  Sidky  Pasha  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  His 
reputation  as  a  strong  man  dated  back 
to  1930-33,  when,  as  premier,  he  suspend- 
ed the  constitution,  banned  newspapers, 
and  imprisoned  writers.  Coming  to  pow- 
er once  again  at  a  time  of  crisis  his  first 
problem  was  to  bring  under  control  the 
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explosive  hotbeds  of  super-nationalism 
found  in  the  schools  and  universities. 
Student  rioting,  battling  the  police,  burn- 
ing of  English  textbooks,  and  stabbing 
and  grenading  were  reduced  by  closing 
the  sehools  for  a  while  and  by  enforcing 
^idky  Pasha's  decrees  with  an  iron  roili- 
tary  hand.  Only  by  a  display  of  some 
sort  of  controlled  national  unity  could 
Egypt  hope  to  gain  her  points  at  the 
treaty  conference. 

After  ten  months  in  ofiBce  70-year-old 
Sidky  Pasha  handed  in  his  resignation, 
in  December,  1946,  because  of  failing 
health,  and  Nokraehy  Fasha  once  more 
took  ttie  reins  of  government.  Nokrashy, 
being  a  bitter  foe  of  the  student  parties, 
continued  the  strong  measures  of  his 
predecessor  with  the  warning  that  viola- 
tions of  the  special  decrees  would  result 
in  fiix-month  imprisonments.  In  this  way 
he  hoped  to  strengthen  Egypt's  position 
as  she  continued  to  barter  with  Britain. 

The  charge  that  Communism  was  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  Egypt's  turmoil 
seemed  to  be  ill-founded.  Last  July  fol- 
lowing a  Communist  scare  the  govern- 
ment swooped  down  on  the  troublemak- 
erSj  concerning  which  Clifton  Daniel,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  said :  'The  roundup 
has  produced  a  very  niixed  bag  indeed, 
for  it  includes  several  men  who  cannot 
be  called  anything  but  capitalists  and 
even  some  millionaires.  .  .  .  Many  of 
these  people  would  not  by  any  known 
definition  in  Western  countries  be  con- 
sidered other  than  Liberals  or  Social- 
ists/' This  minimises  the  mze  and  num- 
ber of  the  Communist  bones  found  in 
the  Egyptian  stew. 

The  Old  Lion  Can  Still  Fight 

If  Britain  possessed  the  strength  that 
she  had  during  the  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria Egypt  would  gain  nothing  by  nego- 
tiations.  But  now  the  British  Lion  is  get- 
ting old  and  its  troubles  have  multiplied 
in  many  quarters :  India,  Burma  and 
Palestine.  Instead  of  baring  her  fangs 
and  daws  she  iS  now  inclined  to  com- 
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promise  and  make  concessions,  if  by  do- 
ing so  she  Gaji  retain  friendly  relations 
with  a  country  like  Egypt,  British  diplo- 
macy, however,  will  give  ground  only  un- 
der the  greatest  pressure,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  at  these  Anglo^Egyptian 
talks. 

Technically^  there  is  still  a  §tate  of 
war,  hence  the  need  of  British  troops  in 
Egypt,  say  theBritishi  Then  when  Egypt 
points  to  the  fact  that  English  and 
French  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  removed  from  Egypt,  Britain 
argues  that  such  removals  give  all  the 
more  reason  why  her  troops  should  re- 
main in  Egypt.  The  disturbances  in  Pal- 
estine^  the  unrest  in  India  and  Burma, 
the  threat  of  Bussian  aggression  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  reasoos  assigned 
for  retaining  strong  British  garrisons 
in  Egypt  to  guard  Britain's  iife  line 
through  the  Suez.  If  the  defenses  of  the 
Suez  were  turned  over  to  the  Egyptians, 
say  some  British  statesmen,  then  in  case 
of  war  there  would  be  the  possibility  that 
Egypt  would  show  friendship  to  the  ene- 
my under  a  cloak  of  "neutrality"  as  Eire 
did  in  the  recent  war.  This  was  Britain's 
position  &B  the  treaty  conference  got  un- 
der way. 

But  Egyptian  pressure  in  the  form  of 
threatened  outbreaks  of  violence  soon 
brought  British  statesmen  to  compro- 
mising- They  offered  to  withdraw  their 
troops  if  Egypt  would  make  a  military 
alliance  for  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Egyptians  did  not 
want  this,  so  mor6  concessions  were 
made.  At  first  Britain  said  it  would  take 
her  five  years  to  evacuate  her  troops. 
Egypt  said  immediately.  Compromise 
made  it  three  years. 

The  other  question,  the  question  of  the 
Sudan,  is  almost  as  great  an  issue  as  the 
presence  of  British  troops.  The  Sudan, 
an  area  of  2,000,000  square  miles  located 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  Nile  valley,  is 
1,300  miles  long  and  1,000  miles  wide.  It 
was  under  Egyptian  rule  up  until  1882, 
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when  a  revolt  brouglit  the  Britiah  to  the 

aid  of  tlie  Egj'ptians.  Thereafter  a  joint 
Anglo-Hgyptian,  or  condominium  form 
of  government,  has  ruled  the  Sudan,  with 
the  British  holding  the  upper  hand.  Now 
the  Egyptians  are  agitating  for  a  retarn 
of  that  country  to  Egyptian  rule. 

At  first  Britain  pushed  the  question  to 
one  side  saving  that  it  would  require 
''study".  Then^  when  the  Egyptians  put  a 
few  more  twists  in  the  old  Lion's  tail, 
Britain  came  up  with  this  surprising 
answer.  Said  she:  the  Sudanese  must 
choose  for  themselves  whether  they  want 
to  return  to  Egyptian  rule  or  whether 
they  want  their  independence.  Coming 
from  imperial  empire  builders,  such  a 
proposal  had  a  strange  ring.  What  na- 
tives did  she  ever  ask  in  times  past  if 
they  wanted  to  be  ruled  over  by  Britain? 
In  the  next  breath  British  diplomacy  ex- 
plained that  until  ''the  time  is  ripe",  until 
all  the  tribal  chieftains  are  able  to  make 
a  proper  choice,  British  "tutelage"  must 
continue. 

Last  October  a  treaty  containing  these 
"very  generous"  concessions  was  drafted, 
but  Egypt  wouldn't  sign,  claiming  that 
it  was  too  much  like  the  present  one.  As 
a  persuasive  gesture  Britain  then  evac- 
uated the  naval  base  at  Alexandria,  the 
(irst  time  in  64  years.  The  next  month, 
December,  1946,  she  withdrew  large  num- 
bers of  troops  from  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria. But  still  Egypt  held  out  in  an  effort 
to  force  Britain  to  sign  on  Egypt^s  terms. 

Other  Powerful  Factors 

Many  other  things  of  great  weight 
have  influenced  the  decisions  of  both 
countries.  Egypt's  economy,  for  one 
thing,  is  none  too  good.  She  is  a  one-crop 
cotton-picking  country,  and  she  must  sell 
it.  Britain  can  buy  Egypt's  very  excel- 
lent cotton,  or  she  can  "freeze"  it  by 
manipulating  the  market. 

Then  there  is  oil,  the  'Tilack  gold"  of 
the  Middle  East.  Britain  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  great  unexplored  oil 
pools  that  lie  beneath  the  bosom  of  Ara- 
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bia,  Iraq  and  Iran.  With  oil-thirsty  Rus- 
sia eyeing  these  same  fields  Britain 
wants  both  peace  with  Egypt  and  a  se- 
cure base  in  that  country. 

One  of  Eg>^pt's  greatest  assets  in  driv- 
ing a  bargain  with  Britain  is  the  power- 
ful Arab  states  that  are  backing  her  up. 
More  than  90  percent  of  Egypt's  popula- 
tion are  Moslems;  hence  Britain  is  care- 
ful to  do  nothing  that  will  give  rise  to  a 
"holj  war".  With  her  hands  tull  in  Pales- 
tine Britain  calculates  to  the  last  digit 
every  move  she  makes  to  ascertain  ttie 
reaction  it  will  produce  among  the  Arabs. 

Then  there  is  the  United  Nations. 
Some  of  Egypt's  strategists  insist  that 
the  UN  should  be  asked  to  make  Britain 
sign  on  Egypt's  terms.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  UN  would  give  Egypt  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  Britain  has  offered.  Russia 
might  back  her  claims,  but  the  United 
States,  a  powerful  in^uenee  in  the  UN, 
has  already  advised  Egypt  to  sign  on  the 
British  line.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
America  and  Britain  have  the  same  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  fields. 
In  the  one  country  of  Saudi  Arabia 
American  oil  companies  hold  a  conces- 
sion on  nearly  300,000,000  acres.  How- 
ever, on  January  27  Premier  Nokrashy 
Pasha  announced  his  government  would 
submit  the  British-Egyptian  treaty  ques- 
tion io  the  United  Nati  ons  Security  Coun* 
cil,  and  was  immediately  thereafter  giv- 
en an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  by 
the  Egyptian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  175 
supporting,  J  5  opposing,  and  6  abstain* 
ing.  But  alas,  a  fist  fight  broke  out  on  the 
Parliament  floor  over  the  matter,  as 
King  Parouk  I,  attending  incognito, 
looked  on  as  a  spectator. 

Whichever  way  the  issue  is  settled, 
whether  the  British  Lion  remains  in 
Egypt  or  is  ousted,  peace  will  elude  the 
downtrodden  peoples.  In  these  days  na- 
tions seem  to  be  either  united  to  fight 
outside  nations  or  divided  to  fight  inter* 
nal  factions.  It  is  a  case  of  crying  "Peaoa, 
peace;  when  there  is  no  peace". — Jere* 
miah  6:14. 


ViOBS  IS  TRtjY 

4       X-">o^  -  ^i 


Have  You  Made  This  Sacrifice? 

ASOLDIEU  falling  in  the  line  of  duty 
is  said  to  have  made  "ihe  supreme 
sacrifice"  for  his  country.  But  what  he 
has  sacrificed  for  his  political  gOTern- 
ment  and  its  domain  is  only  his  present 
life,  Jew,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  ig- 
fidel,  all  alike  make  this  human  ''sacn- 
fice"  when  falling  in  battle,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  confused  "with  what  a  true  and 
Scripturally  defined  Christian  makes  in 
the  way  of  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God, 

The  Christian  believer  is,  to  start  with, 
a  fleshly  creature  born  without  the  right 
to  everlasting  life  on  earth.  His  Leader, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  born  immaculate  as  a 
human  creature  and  possessed  the  right 
to  everlasting  human  life  on  earth.  Jesus, 
by  keeping  His  blamelessness  down  till 
His  doath  as  a  martyr  in  this  sinful 
world,  retained  that  right  to  human  life. 
But  this  life  He  willingly  laid  down,  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose.  When  God 
raised  Him  out  of  deaUi  as  a  spirit  per- 
son clothed  upon  with  immortality  and 
incorruptibility,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  any 
longer  need  that  right  to  eternal  human 
life-  So,  when  He  ascended  on  high  into 
God's  presence,  He  offered  it  to  His  Fa- 
ther to  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  needy 
ones  on  earth-  How?  In  the  following 
order : 

First,  Jesus  applied  the  merit  of  His 
human  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
it  is  God's  purpose  to  make  heirs  of  heav- 
enly glory  with  His  victorious  Son,  Je- 
sus Christ.  (Hebrews  9:23-26)  During 
Christ's  1000-year  reign  over  earth  after 
the  approachmg  battle  of  Armageddon 
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He  will  then  apply  merit  in  behalf  of  all 
others  who  prove  worthy  of  life  ever- 
lasting in  Paradise  on  this  earth,  The 
henefii  of  the  merit  of  Jesus^  human  sac- 
rifice does  not  come  automatically  to  any 
man  or  woman,  but  comes  only  to  those 
showing  faith  in  God's  provision  through 
Christ  The  benefit  that  comes  now  dur- 
ing this  present  evil  world  to  Christians 
for  whom  Jesus'  merit  is  applied  is  justi- 
fication by  faith^  which  faith  is  demon- 
strated by  consecrating  oneself  to  God 
through  Christ.  The  divine  rule  is»  ''By 
the  works  of  the  [Mosaic]  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified,''  and  so  justification 
now  must  be  by  faith  in  Jesus'  blood 
which  God  caused  Him  to  pr^Tvide  by  His 
human  sacrifice.  Since  the  merit  applied 
to  Christians  is  from  Jesus'  human  sac- 
rifice, the  justification  of  these  Christians 
by  faith  is  as  to  their  flesh,  for  naturally 
they  are  sinners  in  fhe  flesh. 

Their  justification  now  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  faith  in  God  and  His 
Christ  which  results  in  justification  now 
is  expressed  by  the  believer  in  making 
an  all-comprehending  consecration  of 
himself  to  Jehovah  God  through  Christ, 
All  his  own  seff-righteousnesses  are 
^'filthy  rags"  (Isaiah  64:  6) ;  and  there- 
fore on  the  basis  of  his  own  works  the 
consecrating  person  would  never  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  either  on  a  battlefield 
or  anywhere  else.  But  through  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
righteousness  as  contained  in  His  human 
^&.cri6ce  at  C&iy&Tjy  the  helievar  conse- 
crating  to  God  can  be  made  receivable 
to  Him  to  become  His  servant. 

To  the  consecrated  Christians  whom 
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God  has  now  justified  by  faith  and  by 
the  power  of  Jesus'  blood,  these  phrases 
are  written:  'Itighteousness  .  .  .  shall 
be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead ; 
who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification. 
Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  .  .  .  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him."  "There  is  there- 
fore now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."  "1  beseech 
you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will 
of  God."— Quoted  from  Romans  4 :  22-25 ; 
5:1,9;  8:1;  12:1,2. 

The  foregoing  words  make  it  plain 
that  the  justification  comes  to  those  who 
are  now  favored  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  by  His  begetting  them  with  His  spir- 
it. Justification  is  given  to  such  ones 
through  Christ  in  order  that  their  bodies 
may  be  presented  as  a  living  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  the  vindication  of  God's  holy 
name.  When  yielding  up  their  bodies 
they  also  give  up  all  claim  on  future  hu- 
man life,  the  right  to  which  resulted  to 
them  from  being  justified  through  Jesus' 
merit.  Everybody  please  note  that  the 
apostle  writes  the  exhortation  to  "pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice"  to 
consecrated  Christians,  or  "saints",  who 
have  t]ie  testimony  and  who  know  that 
they  have  been  begotten  of  God's  spirit 
and  that  they  are  heavenly  heirs  with 
God's  Son  Jesus  Christ.  To  such  the 
apostle  further  wrote,  saying:  "Ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father,  The  spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God :  and  if  children, 
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then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  to- 
gether. For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us." — Romans  8: 15-18. 

It  is  because  all  human  life-prospects 
for  the  conung  New  World  of  righteous- 
ness were  sacrificed  that  the  consecrated 
Christians  have  been  begotten  of  God  to 
spiritual  life  in  the  heavens.  Their  carry- 
ing out  their  consecration  faithfully 
thereafter  down  till  human  death  will  be 
rewarded  in  the  resurrection  by  their  be- 
ing given  life  in  the  spirit  in  heaven  with 
Christ.  That  their  lives  might  be  accept- 
able to  God  and  be  approved  for  sacri- 
fice was  why  they  were  justified  by  the 
merit  of  Jesus*  blood  applied  to  them. 
Their  human  lives  and  the  right  to  fu- 
ture hjiman  life  in  the  New  World  are 
thus  sacrificed,  not  that  it  brings  merit 
to  other  hmnan  creatures.  It  could  not  do 
that,  because  their  justification  is  by 
faith,  and  all  the  merit  is  credited  to 
them  and  is  from  Jesus'  perfect  sacrifice 
of  himself  as  God's  High  Priest.  Hence 
the  Christians'  lives  are  sacrificed  in  the 
service  of  God,  unselfishly,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  His  kingdom  and  for  the  Vin- 
dicating of  His  holy  name.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  heavenly  hopes  and  pros- 
pects are  given  to  them.  They  realize 
these  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
when  God's  kingdom  is  established  by 
His  enthroning  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
—Revelation  11:15-19;  12:  ML 

Those  of  mankind  who  receive  ever- 
lasting life  on  earth  during  the  thousand- 
year  reign  of  Christ  and  His  saints  do 
not  make  the  above-deseribed  sacrifice. 
Of  course  they  don't,  because  Jesus 
Christ  the  King  bestows  upon  them,  not 
life  in  heaven,  but  everlasting  life  oil 
earth  as  perfect  human  creatures;  and 
this  human  life  in  the  earthly  paradise 
they  retain  forever  by  their  faithful  obe- 
dience to  His  kingdom.  Thus  they  nei- 
ther sacrifice  human  life  nor  forfeit  it. 
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Inside  Quebec  Jails 

SICKENING  conditions  in  the  cells  now  used  in  Quebec's  modern  inquisition 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  publicly  aired  in  the  Montreal  newspaper 
The  Standard,  of  December  21,  1946.  Part  of  its  write-up  follows : 


Women  Witnesses'  Rap  Jail  Conditions 

Provincial  Police  headquarters  on  Notre  Dame  street  is  the 
worst  jail  in  Montreal,  according  to  a  groiip  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
who  have  been  in  such  jails  as  Number  One  at  the  Recorder's  Court, 
the  Fullum  Street  jaU  and  the  proyincial  police  jail.  Here  &t« 
some  of  their  commente,  all  supported  by  affidavit, 


"Eleven  of  us  were  arrested 
one  Saturday  and  taken  to  pro- 
vJ  ncial  police  headquarters  on 
Notre  Dame  street.  They  kept  us 
there  from  Saturday  until  Mon- 
day, refusing  to  allow  us  to  phone 
our  relatlTes  or  lawyers.  Finally, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  one  of  the 
girls  made  such  a  fusa  that  they 
let  her  phone  to  give  the  first 
netvs  to  our  relatives  of  our 
whereabouts. 

"That  week-end  was  a  nlpht- 
mare.  We  were  very  frightened 
add  nobody  dared  sleep.  During 
that  week-end  the  only  food  we 
were  given  was  cupcakes,  stew  so 
burned  we  couldn't  eat  it  and  vile 
tea.  In  the  morning  we  were  given 
hunks  of  unbnttered  bread  with 
cheese  or  bologna  between  the 
slices.  One  girl  was  treated  very 
roushly  by  a  policeman  when  she 
was  arreated.  He  lifted  her  up 
and  threw  her  Into  the  police  van. 

*'One  of  the  girls  was  very  sick 
with  a  woman's  Illness^  but  the 
most  elementary  medical  supplies 
were  refused  her.  She  aaya  she 
was  50  dirty  she  hated  herself. 
She  had  no  opportunity  to  wash 
until  she  got  to  the  Fullum  street 
jail.  There  were  only  seven  beds 
In  the  cell  for  nine  of  us.  There 
were  not  enough  blankets  to  go 
around  and  we  had  to  use  our 
ooats.  But  during  the  day  it  was 
BO  hot  WG  couldn't  breathe.  The 
window  was  locked  and  a  bright, 
gtarlng  light  was  left  on  all  night 
Everything  we  asked  the  guards 
they  lied  about.  Even  the  time. 
They  told  us  we  were  going  to 
be  bailed  out  when  they  took  us 
to  Fullum  street  They  told  the 
sick  girl  they  had  called  a  drug- 
store for  her.  They  told^ns  we 
could  use  the  phone  ^tomorrow' 
but  when  the  time  came,  they  re- 
fused us. 
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"One  of  the  girls  was  arrested 
on  Saturday  morning  with  three 
other  Witnesses  and  put  in  the 
provlfielal  police  Jail.  They  shared 
a  cell  and  bathroom  facUitlea,  an 
open  toilet  and  a  small  basin, 
with  a  girl  suffering  from  second 
degree  syphilis.  She  had  band- 
ages on  when  the  girls  arrived 
but  she  toot  them  off  during  the 
night  and  refused  to  replace 
them.  She  had  open*  running 
sores  all  over  her  arms  and  on 
her  ears, 

"Every  two  or  three  minutes 
men  lool^ed  into  our  celL  We  had 
no  chance  to  undress  with  any 
privacy  at  alU  We  only  had  cold 
water  with  which  to  wash  and  no 
towels  or  soap.  It  was  the  worst 
thing  we  had  ever  experienced 
and  our  nerves  were  sliattered, 

"Komber  One  jail  at  the 
Recorder's  Court  is  much  better 
than  the  provincial  police  Jail  but 
It  Is  infested  with  bedbugs  and 
lice.  We  had  to  brush  the  vermin 
off  our  clothes  before  going  Into 
court, 

"FuUmn  Street  jail,  from  our 
experience,  la  everything  that 
Mrs,  Orr  has  said  about  It  (For- 
mer Matron  Florence  E.  Orr 
recently  exposed  Intolerable  con- 
ditions at  the  provlncially  oper- 
ated Fullum  w^omen's  jail  when 
she  addressed  the  Canadian  Pe- 
nal Congress  in  Windsor,  Out,  In 

October,) 

"The  matrons  treated  us  very 
kindly  and  they  couldn't  have 
been  nicer  but  they  had  to  labor 
under  great  handicaps.  The  food 
Is  bad.  It  is  cooked  in  aluminum 
and  served  that  way  and  the 
black  from  the  iH)t  oxldlzeB  on 
the  food.  Our  mouths  swelled  and 
our  whole  systems  were  upset 
Some  of  the  girls  got  sores  In 


their  mouths  and  pimples.  When 
we  went  in  we  had  supper  con- 
sisting of  bread,  cheese.  Jam  and 
tea.  We  went  Into  the  dormitories 
and  our  group  was  divided  up  in- 
to different  rooms.  Some  were  put 
with  the  *remflnda\  some  with 
the  ahready  sentenced,  and  the 
balance  were  put  in  the  surgery. 
Each  dormitory  has  one  toilet  and 
one  hath  serving  it  There  were 
19  girls  In  one  dormitory  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  being  treated 
for  venereal  diseases-  The  girls 
In  the  surgery,  nine  of  thera,  had 
no  bathing  fBCIUtles  and  a  pall 
for  a  toilet 

"After  seeing  one  of  the  other 
prisoners  with  an  open  sore  on 
her  arm  using  the  bath,  we  were 
afraid  to  use  it  Most  of  the  girls 
with  whom  we  were  placed  were 
prostitutes  and  they  discussed 
their  activities  together  In  inti- 
mate detail  all  the  time  we  were 
there.  Two  girls  were  dope  ad- 
dicts. They  had  to  appear  In  court 
one  day*  and  when  they  returned 
one  of  them  had  some  dope,  which 
they  divided  up  that  night  They 
didn^t  quiet  down  nntll  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  keeping  the 
rest  of  us  awake.  We  were  not 
molested  by  the  other  prisoners, 
but  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  de- 
scribe what  went  on  among  them 
at  night.  They  smoked  In  bed  and 
we  were  terribly  afraid  of  Are. 

"A  typical  day's  menu  was  por- 
ridge very  badly  cooked  and  with- 
out sugar  bnt  with  a  little  mllk^ 
bread  and  water  for  breakfast 
Lunch  was  vegetable  soup  of  a 
very  watery  quality,  cheese,  bread 
and  tea  full  of  saltpetre.  Supper 
might  be  potato  fish  cake,  Jam, 
bread  and  tea,  or  a  dish  of  maca- 
roni, jam,  bread  and  tea-  There 
never  was  enough  to  eat  and  we 
felt  steadily  weaker  each  day. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  girl 
can  come  out  of  such  a  place 
after  a  month  in  a  fit  state  of 
health  to  find  a  Job  and  work  Iftae 
a  normal  person. 

"We  hope  that  If  this  Is  re- 
ported^  something  wlU  be  done  to 
make  these  places  fit  for  humans." 
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Television 

How  It  Works 


TELEVISION  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  complex  of  modem  in- 
ventions. Though  it  has  only  recently 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  stage  of 
development^  it  already  gives  strong 
promise  of  surpassing  all  other  forma  of 
commuiiieation.  Timely,  then,  the  ques- 
tions: Just  what  is  television?  how  does 
it  function  f  and  whtit  are  some  of  its 
practical  applications? 

Afi  the  name  itself  indicates,  television 
literally  means  "far  off  vision".  Its  fun- 
damental principles  are  simple  in  them- 
selves, bnt  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  is  another  matter,  one  thai 
requires  the  solution  of  formidatle  en- 
gineering problems-  As  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound  the  processes  ate  trans- 
forming  the  mechanical  motion  of  sound 
waves  into  electrical  Current  for  sending 
and  at  tlie  receivirtg  end  transforming 
the  el&ctrieai  current  back  into  mechan- 
ical motion  of  sound  waves,  so  the  essen- 
tial proc<-ssG9  of  television  are  the  same : 
the  scene  to  he  televised  mus't  be  trans- 
formed into  an  equivalent  electrical  cur- 
rent at  the  transmitter  and  this  current 
must  be  retransformed  into  a  physical 
picture  or  scene  at  the  reoeiyer. 

The  manner  ^i^heroby  these  functions 
are  p&rformed  is  interesting  to  behold. 
Imagine  transforming  a  moving  scene  in- 
to an  electrical  current!  Who  ever  heard 
of  sneb  a  thing  I  Impossible?  It  certainly 
appears  to  the  layman  to  be  an  uncanny 
problem,  to  say  the  least  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  requiring  solution  before  tele- 
vision emerged  from  the  laboratory- 
Solved  it  has  been,  but  only  after  the 
development  of  certain  electronic  devices 
used  in  the  allied  arts,  devices  which 
have  been  adapted  to  television  purposes. 
Having  in  mind,  then,  that  in  television 
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the  scene  must  fijst  be  transforjned  into 
an  electrical  current  before  '*far  off  vi- 
sion" can  become  a  reality,  let  us  see  how 
this  seeming  impossibility  has  been  made 
to  emerge  from  the  realm  of  the  mystical 
to  became  a  reality, 

The  Electron  and  ike  Photoelectric  Tube 
Everywhere  one  goes  today  one  en- 
eoanters  the  use  of  the  invisible  electron 
as  mankind's  obedient  servant  in  a  mul- 
titude of  way^.  In  the  home,  in  the  fa,c- 
tory,  on  the  farm,  everywhere  ihe  elec- 
tron is  in  evidence  in  one-  form  or  an- 
other- Television  would  be  utt^erjy  im- 
possible without  it-  Prom  the  time  the 
subject  to  be  televised  is  picked  up  by 
the  television  camera  to  the  time  it  is  re- 
produced on  the  Screen  of  the  receiver, 
the  electron  reigns  supreme,  Several  elec- 
tronic instruments  utilized  in  the  allied 
arts  have  come  to  occupy  fcey  positions 
in  the  television  fiela.  two  of  these  are 
known  as  "the  photoeJeetrie  tube''  acd 
"the  cathode-ray  tube".  But  how  can  they 
possibly  transform  visible  objects  into 
invisible  electrical .  currents,  and,  vice 
versa,  transform  invisible  electrical  cur- 
rents into  visible  objectsi  In  other  words, 
how  do  they  make  television  possible? 

An  object  dan  be  seen  oniy  because  of 
the  light  reflected  from  it  to  our  eyes. 
Remove  the  source  of  li^ht  and  the  ob- 
ject immediately  becomes  invisible.  The 
light  reflected  from  an  object  is  not  of 
uniform  intensity  over  the  entire  area; 
that  hf  some  parts  of  an  object  reflect 
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more  light  than  other  parts.  Those  parts 
that  reflect  little  or  no  light  at  all  are 
dark  in  comparison  with  those  parts  re- 
flecting much  light.  Hence,  when  a  photo- 
graph is  taken  of  an  ohjeet  the  result  is 
a  picture  composed  entirely  of  a  myriad 
of  minute  areas  varying  in  gradation 
from  white  to  black.  An  ordinary  photo- 
graph without  color  consists  only  of 
black  and  white  dots  distributed  over 
the  entire  area  in  such  proportion  that 
when  viewed  in  a  normal  manner  with 
our  eyes  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
original  object  is  had. 

In  order  to  transform  the  light  and 
dark  areas  into  their  equivalent  elec- 
trical currents  as  by  television,  a  special 
kind  of  electronic  vacuum  tube  must  be 
employed.  This  tube  embodies  the  prop- 
erties of  both  the  photoelectric  tube  and 
the  cathode-ray  tube  combined  in  one 
glass  envelope  as  a  unit.  This  electronic 
tube  is  known  by  several  trade  names 
among  competing  manufacturing  com- 
panies; names  such  as  image  orthicon, 
image  dissector,  iconoscope  and  orlhi- 
conoseope.  All  of  these  tubes  are  similar 
in  one  respect,  that  is,  they  can  trans- 
form the  light  and  dark  areas  of  a  pic- 
ture into  their  equivalent  electrical  cur- 
rents. The  latest  and  most  highly  devel- 
oped tube  of  this  type  is  known  as  image 
orthicon.  In  practice,  such  a  tube  is  in- 
corporated in  the  basic  component  of  a 
television  system  which  is  known  as  "the 
camera".  This  "camera"  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  image  orthicon,  a  photo- 
graphic lens  to  collect  the  light  reflected 
from  the  scene  televised  and  sharply 
focus  this  light  upon  the  photo-sensitive 
area  of  the  tube.  It  also  contains  an 


amplifier  and  the  necessary  timing  cir- 
cuits to  properly  control  the  derived 
electrical  currents  representing  the  pic- 
ture. 

To  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  fundamental  component, 
let  us  explore  the  interior  structure  of 
this,  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  television. 
Imagine,  first  of  all,  that  some  beauti- 
ful scene  is  sharply  focused  by  the  cam- 
era onto  the  light-sensitive  area  of  the 
tube.  The  surface  of  this  area  is  known 
as  the  photo-cathode,  and  it,  therefore, 
will  be  covered  with  light  and  dark  areas 
which  exactly  represent  the  scene  being 
televised.  This  light-sensitive  photo- 
cathode  is  a  circular  flat  area  which  lies 
immediately  behind  the  glass  wall  at  one 
end  of  the  tube.  It  consists  of  a  semi- 
transparent  layer  of  light-sensitive  phos- 
phors deposited  on  the  glass  wall.  The 
nature  of  these  phosphors  and  the  vari- 
ous processes  whereby  they  are  purified 
and  manufactured  is  a  closely  guarded 
trade  secret,  as  are  certain  other  por- 
tions of  this  highly  sensitive  electronic 
device. 

It  is  this  portion  of  the  tube  that  con- 
stitutes the  real  beginning  of  television, 
for  it  is  here  that  the  first  step  is  taken 
in  the  process  of  transforming  grada- 
tions of  light  and  darkness  into  an  equiv- 
alent electron  image.  It  is  known  that 
certain  elements  within  the  earth's  struc- 
ture, elements  such  as  silver,  selenium 
and  cesium,  are  sensitive  to  light  under 
certain  conditions,  and,  when  properly 
processed  and  when  immersed  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  suitable  gases,  electrons  are 
liberated  from  the  surface  of  these  ele- 
ments when  they  are  irradiated  with 
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light.  Many  theoTiea  have  been  advanced 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  iust  why  light 
causes  the  emisBion  of  electrons  from 
certain  natural  elemente  only  and  not 
from  others;  in  realityf  no  one  can  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  It 
IB  another  one  of  the  innumerable  nat- 
ural phenomena  with  which  Jehovah 
GtKi  hais  endowed  this  earth  for  man  to 
search  out  and  try  to  understand  through- 
out th^  illimitable  agee  ahead. 

However,  facts  ar^  facta;  experiment 
and  practice  positively  demonstrate  that 
electrons  are  ejected  from  certain  ele- 
ments when  these  are  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  incident  light.  Furthermore, 
eiperiiiient  proves  that  the  number  of 
Mectrons  ejected  bj;  the  incident  light  is 
proportional  to  the  intenaity  of  the  light ; 
a  bright  light  causing  more  electrons  to 
be  liberated  than  a  dim  light-  Hence, 
from  those  portions  of  the  photo-cathode 
which  lie  in  the  darker  portions  of  the 
picture  none  or  only  a  few  electrons  are 
ejected;  from  the  gray  portions  of  the 
picture  a  greater  number  are  ejected; 
and  from  those  portions  highly  illumi- 
nated many  are  ejected.  Bight  here  is  the 
first  step  in  the  procecis  of  televising;  a 
picture;  its  comprehension  is  essential 
for  an  understanding  of  this  subject,  A 
picture  can  be  transformed  into  its  elec- 
trical counterpart  Th&  electrical  equiva- 
lent having  once  been  created,  the  re- 
maining jjlroceaseft  are  largely  those  of 
amplification,  transmissionj  and  repro- 
duction, 

Let  us  next  investigate  how  a  complete 
electron  image  is  finally  developed  and 
controlled.  The  electrons  having  been 
liberated  from  the  photo-cathode  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  incident  light,  they 
must  next  be  directed  into  proper  chan- 
nels, amplified,  and  finally  be  brought  to 
the  outside  of  the  tube,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  receiving  set,  which  may  be  in  an 
adjoining  room,  or  perhaps  may  be  at  a 
distant  point  many  miles  away-^  Continu- 
ing our  tour  of  exploration  within  the 
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confines  of  the  ''electronic  eye",  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  electrons  ejected  from 
the  photo-cathode  have  high  velociticB 
and  are  directed  in  parallel  paths  to  a 
target  a  short  distance  from  the  photo- 
aensitive  cathode.  At  this  point  is  where 
the  complete  electron  image  of  the  tele- 
vised picture  la  finally  created, 

The  manner  whereby  the  electron 
image  is  created  exhibits  considerable 
ingenuity  and  required  years,  of  patient 
research  and  experimentation  before 
fiuccess  was  achieved.  The  target  con- 
sists  essentially  of  a  thin  plate  of  glaas 
possessing  very  precise  leakage  charac- 
teristics and  is  located  directly  behind  a 
fine  metallic  screen  in  the  path  of  the 
ptream  of  electrons.  The  electronspasB 
through  the  openings  of  the  screen  to 
the  target  with  euffieient  velocity  to  cause 
the  ejection  of  more  electrons,  secondary 
electrons,  from  the  target  These  second- 
ary electrons  are  collected  on  the  screen 
and  drained  off  to  ground.  Since  the  elec- 
trons collected  hy  the  screen  are  greater 
in  number  than  the  primary  stream 
which  caused  their  emission,  and  hecause 
they  originated  from  the  target,  the  net 
result  leaves  a  target  in  a  condition  of 
positive  charge.  This  positive  charge  is 
spread  oyer  the  entire  plate  of  the  target, 
but,  be  it  noted,  not  uniformly,  but  in 
vailing  degrees  of  intensity  in  exact  du- 
plication of  the  light  and  dark  shades  of 
the  photo-image.  Hence,  an  electron  im- 
age conaisting  of  positive  charges  only 
is  created  at  this  point,  and  which  image 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  and  opposite  in 
sign  to  the  one  formed  liy  the  photo- 
cathode.  This  oppositeness  of  charges  is 
an  important  point  to  note. 

The  next  process  is  to  remove  the 
positive  electron  image  from  the  plate 
of  the  target  and  transfer  it  to  the  ex- 
ternal electrical  eireuitB  to  be  amplified, 
transmitted,  and  reproduced  at  the  re- 
ceiver. To  do  so  requires  the  functions 
of  the  second  portion  of  the  television 
eye^  the  eathode-ray  portion- 
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The  Cathode-Ray  Tube 

The  cathode-ray  tube  performs  a  vital 
function  in  television  at  both  the  camera 
at  the  transmitting  end,  where  the  elec- 
tron image  is  formed,  and  at  the  receiv- 
ing end,  where  the  electron  image  is 
transformed  into  a  visible  picture.  In 
general,  the  tube  consists  of  three  funda- 
mental parts  all  enclosed  in  a  high  vac- 
uum; VIZ.,  an  electron  gun,  a  set  of  de- 
flecting plates,  and  a  fluorescent  target. 
It  depends  solely  upon  the  universal 
properties  of  the  electron  for  its  opera- 
tion. The  electron  gun  is  located  at  one 
end  of  the  tube,  where  the  electrons  are 
generated  from  a  heated  cathode.  By 
using  suitable  high  potentials,  these  elec- 
trons are  accelerated  to  high  velocities 
and  directed  by  the  deflecting  plates  to 
the  fluorescent  target  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  tube,  where  they  strike  the 
target  in  a  very  narrow  beam  and  thus 
produce  a  small  spot  of  light  on  the  tar- 
get. The  beam  of  electrons  is  so  focused 
and  guided  by  the  set  of  deflecting  plates 
that  when  it  strikes  the  fluorescent  tar- 
get the  total  area  covered  by  the  spot  of 
light  is  extremely  small;  in  fact,  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  pin. 

When  a  cathode-ray  tube  is  used  in  a 
television  receiving  set,  or  when  it  is 
used  as  an  oscilloscope,  the  target  is 
composed  of  certain  phosphors  which 
fluoresce  brilliantly  wherever  the  beam 
of  electrons  strike  it,  and  thereby  one 
may  clearly  see  any  motion  of  the  beam 
traced  upon  the  target.  The  intensity  of 
the  spot  of  light  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  electron  beam 
striking  it,  and,  therefore,  the  degree  of 
light  may  be  varied  over  a  wide  range 
from  darkness  to  near  white  light  by 
simply  modulating  the  intensity  of  the 
beam. 

The  beam  bein^  inertialess,  it  may  be 
moved  about  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  direction  or  in  any  combination 
thereof  by  means  of  the  set  of  deflecting 
plates,  or  by  means  of  a  magnetic  field 
external  to  the  tube,  and  which  move- 
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ment  may  be  at  a  rate  that  is  practically 
instantaneous,  the  spot  of  light  moving 
in  unison  therewith.  It  at  once  becomes 
obvious  that  the  spot  of  light  may  be 
used  to  trace  out  any  high-speed  phe- 
nomenon, be  it  mechanical  or  electrical, 
and  thereby  one  may  see  directly  the 
wave  shape  of  the  motion.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  inertialess  motion  the  cathode- 
ray  tube  possesses  and  that  of  the  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  fluorescence  as  exhib- 
ited within  the  structure  of  the  tube  that 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  successful 
development  of  the  television  receiving 
set  as  used  today.  Just  why  certain  sub- 
stances God  created  and  stored  within 
the  earth  will  fluoresce  when  electrons 
are  made  to  strike  them  is  not  cieariy 
understood  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
known  from  experiment  only  that  fluores- 
cence is  a  fact  and  may  be  utilized  for 
practical  purposes.  It  is  another  one  of 
the  many  evidences  of  Jehovah's  won- 
derful handiwork  which  human  creatures 
are  permitted  to  use  and  enjoy. 

When  used  in  the  electronic  eye  of  the 
television  camera,  the  function  of  the 
cathode-ray  tube  serves  another  and  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  that  as  used  in  an 
oscilloscope  or  in  a  television  receiving 
set.  The  versatile  properties  of  the 
cathode-ray  beam  make  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  electron  image,  which  we 
learned  in  preceding  paragraphs  was 
formed  on  the  glass  plate  of  the  target, 
from  the  target  to  an  amplifier  built 
within  the  confines  of  the  glass  walls  of 
the  tube  and  thence  to  the  external  cir- 
cuit. 

This  function  within  the  electronic  eye 
is  another  clever  accomplishment.  To  un- 
derstand it,  imagine,  if  you  will,  that  an 
exact  electronic  pattern  of  the  photo 
image  is  spread  over  the  entire  face  of 
the  target,  and,  remember,  this  pattern 
is  composed  entirely  of  positive  electrical 
charges.  When  the  beam  of  electrons 
originating  from  the  electron  gun  of  the 
cathode-ray  tube  is  directed  against  this 
positively  charged  target  plate,  the  nega- 
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tively  charged  electrons  composing  the 
beara  will  be  deposited  by  attraction  onto 
the  plate  according  to  the  well-knowii 
physical  law,  ^*nnlike  charges  attract, 
like  charges  repel  each  other/'  The  nega- 
tively charged  electrons  being  attached 
to  the  plate,  therefore,  "the  positively 
charged  plate  becomes  neutralized,  that 
is,  it  loses  its  positive  charge.  Now,  the 
intensity  of  the  electron  beam  is  so  deli- 
cately controlled  by  the  nse  of  associ- 
ated circuits  that  the  number  of  elec- 
trons arriving  at  the  plate  are  under 
all  normal  conditions  of  television  oper- 
ation al^vays  greater  in  number  than 
are  ever  required  to  neutralize  the  posi^ 
tive  charge  on  the  target.  Henee  there 
*re  excess  electrons  over  and  above  the 
number  required  to  neutralise  the  target. 
These  excess  electrons  vary  in  number 
in  accordance  with  the  light  and  dark 
areas  represented  by  the  electron  image 
on  the  target  and  are  reflected  back  from 
the  target  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube, 
where  they  are  amplified.  This  reflected 
beam  is,  therefore,  modulated  by  the  elec- 
tron image  and  it  is  due  to  this  modu- 
lated beam  of  excess  electrons  whereby 
the  image  of  the  picture  is  transferred 
from  the  target 

The  modulated  beam  is  under  precise 
control  at  all  times,  and  so  is  directed 
backward  toward  the  electron  gun,  but  in 
an' entirely  different  path  from  those 
emanating  from  the  gun.  They  are  made 
to  strike  the  plates  of  an  electron  multi- 
pliert  which  is  equivalent  to  an  amplifier, 
built  directly  around  the  electron  gun  of 
the  tube.  From  there  the  amplified  elec- 
trical current  is  passed  on  to  a  radio 
transmitter  to  be  broadcast  in  the  usual 
manner  as  for  sound. 

Examining    this    most    fundamental 

process  in  television  more  critically,  let 
us  see  how  the  black  and  white  details  of 
a  picture  are  superimposed  on  the  elec- 
tron beam  which  is  reflected  from  the 
target,  Kemembering  that  the  positive 
charges  formed  on  the  target  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  photo- electrons  originat- 
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ing  from  the  light-sensitive  surface  of 
the  tube  are  not  of  uniform  density  over 
the  entire  area  of  the  target,  but,  instead, 
vai^-  in  density  in  a  manner  such  that  the 
entire  pattern  is  an  exact  image  of  the 
picture,  it  is  clearly  understood,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  superimpose  the 
eMire  picture  on  the  reflected  beam  the 
beam  must  be  made  to  move  in  some 
kind  of  orderly  manner  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  area  of  the  picture  and  thus 
"see"  the  whole  picture,  hut  only  one  ele- 
ment of  tJie  picture  at  a  time. 

This  requirement  for  television  leads 
directly  to  another  fundamental  process, 
one  that  is  required  both  at  the  transmit- 
ting end  and  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  television  system,  namely,  what  is 
known  among  television  engineers  as 
^'scanning  the  picture".  It  wifl  be  obvi- 
ous at  the  outset  that  this  process  of 
scanning  must  be  one  of  extremely  high 
precision  in  order  to  faithfully  televise 
a  picture  without  introducing  distortion 
of  one  kind  or  other  and  at  the  same  time 
must  simulate  any  motion  that  may  be 
represented  within  the  picture.  The  cor- 
rect timing  procedure  required  in  the 
process  of  scanning  was  another  one  of 
the  , formidable  engineering  problems 
that  had  to  be  solved  before  television 
eould  successfully  emerge  from  the  lab- 
oratory. Solved  it  has  been.  Thanks  to 
the  ubiquitous  properties  of  the  tenuous 
electron, 

Scanning  the  Picture 

The  television  ''eye"  must  see  one  ele- 
ment of  the  picture  and  only  one  at  a 
time.  It  becomes  self-evident  that  in  or- 
der to  televise  a  picture  clearly  and  in 
full  detail  the  size  of  each  element  must 
be  extremely  small  and  there  must  be 
myriads  of  such  elements  within  the  en- 
tire picture.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  ele- 
ment, the  greater  the  number  of  them, 
and  the  higher  the  rate  per  second  that 
they  are -seen  by  the  television  eye,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  final  results  at 
the  receiving  end.  Another  important  de- 
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tail  should  be  observed  at  this  point.  In 
order  for  the  picture  to  be  seen  clearly 
at  the  receiving  point,  it  must  be  repro- 
duced at  the  receiver  at  exactly  the  same 
rate  and  in  exactly  the  same  sequence  as 
the  television  eye  sees  it  at  the  trans- 
mitting end. 

This  at  "once  implies  that  for  a  tele- 
vision system  to  be  successful  all  receiv- 
ing sets  must  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  transmitter  even  though 
they  be  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away.  That  rigorous  requirement 
is  an  actuality  in  modern  television.  One 
may  turn  on  the  power  of  a  television 
receiver  and  make  certain  tuning  ad- 
justments, but  beyond  that  the  receiver 
is  the  obedient  servant  of  the  transmit- 
ter. The  relationship  is  analogous  to  that 
of  a  lock  and  key,  the  transmitter  being 
the  key  whereas  the  receiver  is  lie  lock; 
both  must  be  designed  to  match  each  oth- 
er. This  important  function  is  accom- 
plished principally  through  the  medium 
of  scanning. 

To  meet  the  rigid  requirements,  tele- 
vision demands  that  certain  engineering 
standards  must  be  established,  standards 
that  are  common  to  all  receivers  and  all 
transmitters  within  the  system;  other- 
wise television  would  be  totally  inopera- 
tive. In  the  scanning  process,  the  stand- 
ards require  the  picture  to  be  divided 
into  525  horizontal  lines  counting  from 
top  to  bottom.  These  "scanning  lines"  are 
all  traced  over  by  the  electron  beam  as 
it  is  made  to  sweep  over  each  Une  one  by 
one  from  left  to  right,  and  so  back  and 
forth  over  all  the  lines  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  times  every  second  and  thus  re- 


peated continuously  as  long  as  the  pic- 
ture is  being  televised.  Each  complete 
coverage  of  all  the  525  lines  requiring 
one-thirtieth  of  a  second  is  technically 
known  as  a  "frame";  hence  there  are 
thirty  frames  per  second.  It  is  because 
of  this  high  scanning  rate  that  any  mo- 
tion contained  within  the  picture  is  also 
transmitted  along  with  the  picture  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  motion  is 
observed  in  a  moving  picture. 

When  scanning  these  525  lines,  present- 
day  practice  does  so,  not  by  tracing  each 
line  consecutively  one  after  each  other, 
but  by  tracing  every  second  line  over  the 
picture  once,  and  then  tracing  the  alter- 
nate lines  which  lie  between,  thus  cover- 
ing all  the  lines  of  the  entire  picture  by 
what  is  known  as  "interlaced  scanning*'* 
Such  a  procedure  reduces  certain  ten- 
dencies toward  flicker  in  the  reproduced 
picture.  By  the  interlaced  method  of  scan- 
ning, therefore,  the  picture  is  scanned 
twice  per  frame,  which  is  equivalent  to 
sixty  half-frames  per  second. 

This  high  scanning  rate  may  be  more 
fully  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
velocity  of  the  electron  beam  that  is  re- 
quired to  perform  such  a  nearly  instanta- 
neous function.  In  short,  at  525  lines  per 
frame  and  thirty  frames  per  second,  the 
beam  must  scan  or  move  back  and  forth 
across  and  up  and  down  over  the  whole 
picture  15,750  times  every  second.  That 
is  equivalent  to  a  velocity  of  approxi- 
mately 26  miles  per  second!  And,  be  it 
remembered  that  this  motion  must  be  so 
precisely  controlled  at  all  times  that  the 
scanning  will  proceed  continuously  over 
exactly  the  same  lines  at  exactly  the  same 
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Illustration  of 
interlaced    scauning  Unes 
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Illustration  of  electrical  current  wave  from  four  scanned  lines 
taken  at  random,  in  transmitting  image  of  the  letters  WBIS 
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rate  and  do  so  withoui  failure  at  both  the 
transmitter  and  the  receiver-  The  engi- 
neering and  electrical  problems  involved 
are  at  once  apparent. 

The  scanning  process  being  under- 
stoodj  let  US  nest  observe  what  occurs 
in  the  television  eye  as  the  electron  beam 
is  made  to  pass  back  and  forth  over  the 
whole  picture  imaged  on  the  target  thou- 
sands of  times  every  second.  Suppose  we 
observe  carefully  the  events  as  the  beam 
passes  from  the  left  side  of  the  target 
to  the  right  side  over  one  line.  The  spot 
where  the  beam  strikes  the  target  is  so 
small  that  its  dimensions  are  measured 
in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  smaller 
the  spot  and  the  more  the  number  of 
lines,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  result- 
ing picture.  The  spot  moves  along  the 
line  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  per  second,  and 
as  it  does  so  the  excess  electrons  reflected 
from  the  target  to  the  electron  multiplier 
will  vary  in  intensity  at  a  rate  which  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  light  and  dark 
areas  of  the  picture.  This  modulated 
beam  of  electrons  when  amplified  pro- 
duces the  electrical  current  which  is  the 
component  of  the  video  signal  represent- 
ing the  picture  being  televised-  When  the 
beam  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line  it 
moves  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
line  of  the  interlaced  pattern,  but  the  re- 
trace rate  of  motion  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  forward  trace. 

During  the  short  retrace  period  the 
beam  is  inactive  in  so  far  as  the  picture 
is  concerned;  however,  in  television  no 
time  must  be  lost,  therefore,  during  this 
retrace  period  between  each  scanning 
line;  aJso,  during  the  retrace  period  be- 
tween each  frame  of  the  picture  certain 
other  horizontal  and  vertical  synchro- 
nizing signals  are  injected  by  associ&ted 
electrical  apparatus.  The  signals  thus  in- 
jected are  of  prime  importance  in  main- 
taining synchronism  between  the  trans- 
mitter and  the  receiver.  The  combined 
output  of  the  electronic  eye  as  it  scans 
the  picture  and  that  from  the  synchro^ 
nizing  generators  constitutes  the  com- 
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posite  video  signal  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  television  receiver-  The  wave  form 
of  the  composite  signal  when  viewed  on 
the  screen  of  a  cathode-ray  oscilloscope 
resembles  in  appearance  the  profile  of 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  aynehronizing  sig- 
nals having  very  precise  wave  shape  and 
being  equally  and  accurately  spaced 
from  each  other  and  with  the  picture 
signal  occupying  the  space  immediately 
between  the  saw-tooth-like  pulses.  It  is 
this  intricately  formed  electrical  current 
that  carries  the  picture  to  the  receiver 
and  also  controls  the  cathode-ray  tube  at 
the  receiver  and  thereby  reproduces  the 
complete  picture. 

The  Television  Receiver 

So  far  we  have  seen  just  how  a  seem- 
ing impossibility  becomes  a  reality,  a  pic- 
ture of  an  object  can  be  transformed  into 
its  equivalent  electrical  current.  Now  we 
must  nest  understand  how  the  reverse 
process  is  accomplished,  that  is,  how  an 
electrical  current  can  be  transformed  in- 
to a  living  picture  capable  of  being  seen 
with  our  eyes.  Such  a  transformation 
should  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  it 
being  the  camera  pickup  operation  in 
reverse. 

The  functions  that  a  television  receiv- 
ing set  must  perform  are  rather  rigor- 
ous. The  rigor  and  speed  and  precision 
that  are  required  to  successfully  achieve 
the  desired  undistorted  -picture  may  he 
imagined  when  the  complete  reproduced 
picture  is  analyzed.  Suppose  for  the  mo- 
ment that  you  are  an  adept  artist  having 
but  two  colors,  black  and  white,  with 
which  to  paint  a  picture  and  that  you 
must  paint  this  picture  by  making  200,000 
small  black  and  white  dots  arranged  in 
proper  sequence  on  the  canvas  so  as  to 
accurately  duplicate  the  picture-  Fur- 
thermore, be  it  required  that  you  must 
paint  every  detail  of  the  complete  pic- 
ture accurately  and  do  so  thirty  times 
every  second  and  continue  to  do  so  with- 
out interruption.  That  illustrates  the 
enormous  speed  and  magnitude  of  de- 
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tail  required  of  every  television  receiving 
set.  Those  requirements  can  be  and  are 
actually  fulfilled.  Such  precision  and 
speed  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  cathode-ray  tube. 

When  the  composite  video  signal  hav- 
ing   the    odd-appearing    saw-tooth-like 
form  arrives  at  the  cathode-ray  tube  of 
the  receiver,  it  so  controls  the  electron 
beam  within  the  tube  that  the  foregoing 
rigid  requirements  of  the  fictitious  ar- 
tist are  accurately  met.  The  cathode-ray 
tube,  it  was  explained  in  preceding  para- 
graphs, has  three  fundamental  compo- 
nent parts :  an  electron  gun,  a  set  of  de- 
flecting plates,  and  a  fluorescent  screen. 
The  beam  of  electrons  originating  at  the 
electron    gun    strikes    the    fluorescent 
screen  at  only  a  very  tiny  spot  and  this 
spot  fluoresces  brilliantly  at  a  degree 
that  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  electron  beam  causing  it.  The  odd- 
shaped  video  signal  having  the  synchro- 
nizing pulses  superimposed  on  the  pic- 
ture signal  acts  on  the  set  of  deflecting 
plates  within  the  tube  in  such  manner 
that  the  beam  traces  horizontal  lines 
across  the  screen  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  and  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as 
is  done  at  the  television  camera  at  the 
transmitting  point.  In  other  words,  the 
electron  beam  is  made  to  completely  cov- 
er the  entire  screen  line  by  line  thirty 
times  ^  second  aijd  do  so  in  exact  syn- 
chronism with  the  television  camera.  As 
the  beam  thus  scans  the  screen  it  varies 
in  intensity  at  a  rate  that  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  light  and  dark  shades  of  the 
televised  picture.  As  the  intensity  of  the 
beam  passes  through  its  various  degrees 
of  gradation  the  corresponding  spot  of 
light  on  the  fluorescent  screen  likewise 
varies    in    brightness    and    in    unison 
therewith.  Since  the  screen  is  scanned 
thirty  times  every  second,  the  net  result 
is  a  complete  picture  having  every  de- 
tail portrayed  on  it  just  as  it  is  seen  by 
the  electronic  eye  in  the  camera.  And  so, 
an  electrical  current  is  transformed  into 
a  living  picture,  and  that  through  the  in- 
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strumentality  of  the  eerie  bruah  of  this 
fictitious  artist,  the  cathode-ray  tube. 

It  was  noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph 
that  some  200,000  elements  are  repre- 
sented in  each  frame  of  the  reproduced 
picture.  Multiply  this  number  of  ele- 
ments in  a  picture  by  the  number  of  times 
the  picture  is  reproduced  per  second;  the 
result  is  6,000,000,  which  is  the  maximum 
number  of  individual  elements  that  are 

transmitted  during  one  second  of  opera- 
tion. 

Television  in  Color 

To  transmit  a  picture  in  colors  by  tele- 
vision, the  problem  is  even  more  formi- 
dable, the  requirement  being  a  band  width 
about  three  times  as  wide  as  for  black  and 
white.  In  practice  the  actual  band  width 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  theoretical 
values,  but  even  so,  the  solution  required 
years  of  patient  research.  Color  trans- 
mission is  accomplished  in  essentially  the 
same  manner  in  that  the  picture  is  di- 
vided into  its  three  basic  colors  and  each 
of  these  is  transmitted  individually  as  in 
black  and  white,  the  three  colors  being 
combined  in  their  proper  sequence  at 
the  receiver.  To  date,  two  systems  of  eol- 
ofl-  television  have  been  developed,  one 
using  mechanical  scanning  technique,  the 
other  using  an  electrical  method,  both 
systems  being  perfected  to  a  stage  where 
successful  transmission  of  three  basic 
colors  and  their  combinations  is  assured 
for  the  future. 

The  successful  development  of  televi- 
sion having  been  achieved,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  what  use  is  it !  How  can  it  serve 
mankind  I  Like  many  other  inventions  of 
man's  creation,  television  has  a  multitude 
of  applications  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  To  date,  it  appears  that  the  pres- 
ent "old  world"  generation  would  use  it 
primarily  for  commercial  or  for  military 
purposes.  The  possibilities  for  television 
are  equally  as  numerous  as  those  for 
moving  pictures;  yes,  and  far  more  so 
because  of  the  time  element  involved.  A 
moving  picture  always  portrays  an  event 
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that  has  occurred  in  the  comparatively 
remote  past,  whereas  television  always 
resides  in  the  living  present.  Individ- 
uals motivated  by  nobler  aspiratiojis  see 
in  television  a  means  whereby  righteous- 
ly disposed  people  may  aid  their  fellow 
men  to  gain  a  greater  appreciation  and 
tnoivledge  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  crea- 
tive  works  and  of  Him  who  created  them. 
The  possioilities  to  that  end  are  inter- 
esting to  c  ontemplate .  Edu  cationally, 
both  moving  pictures  and  television 
couM  be  made  to  wield  a  poi^'erful  in- 
fluence for  the  good  of  mankind  if  they 
were  righteously  administered.  When  the 
righteous  governors  of  Jehovah's  ap- 
pointment role  this  earth,  as  they  shall 
m  due  time,  who  then  living  would  not 
delight  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  those 
divinely  appointed  princes  as  they  ad- 
minister instruction  for  righteous  liv- 
ing, even  though  they  b^  ten  thousand 
miles  distant  in.  another  part  of  the 
earth?  Since  television  makes  it  possible 
for  one  to  see  and  hear  events  the  same 


moment  they  occur  at  a  distant  point, 
then  it  is  tantamount  to  transporting 
oneself  instantaneously  to  any  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  there  behold 
the  events  as  they  oceur, 

If  puny  man  can  assemble  an  electronic 
eye  out  of  the  natural  elements  Jehovah 
God  created^  what  shall  we  say  of  Him 
who  made  those  elements  and  who  made 
the  eye  to  see  and  the  ear  to  hear,  of 
Him  whose  *eyes  run  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself 
strong  in  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is 
perfect  toward  him'?  Can  He  not  seel 
Though  it  be  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
highest  mountain,  or  at  the  lowest  depth 
of  th^  deepest  sea,'  though  it  be  during 
the  brightest  noontide  of  the  sunniest 
.  day,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  the 
darkest  night,  if  one  may  be  enabled  to 
see  events  there  hj  an  invention  of  majo, 
infinitely  ^more  so  can  the  One  see  who 
created  them  all,  Jehovah.  The  appre- 
ciative and  wise  person  will  honor  Jeho- 
vah God  for  His  creative  marvels- 
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Atomio  Control  Aleaaures 
^  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council^  January  20,  approved 
postponement  of  the  consldera- 
tioa  of  international  atomic  con- 
trol and  other  aspects  of  disar- 
mament The  postponement  was 
to  be  for  two  weeks,  but  seemed 
likely  to  continue  much  longer. 
It  was  opposed  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  Poland,  The  request  for  post- 
ponement came  from  the  United 
States,  principally  td  enable  the 
new  United  Stales  secretary  of 
state,  Geo-  C.  Marshall,  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  matter, 

A  new  plan  of  enforcement  of 
International  control  of  atomic 
power  was  brought  forward  by 
a  Britisher^  providing  for  an- 
other agency  Vhich  would  act 
apart  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  would  have  the  right  to 
declare  when  there  had  been  a 
violation  of  the  agreement,  after 
which  individual  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  author- 
ized to  declare  war  on  the  viola- 
tor, while  waiting  for  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  take  action.  This 
plan  is  supposed  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  an 
amendment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  restricting  the  use 
of  the  veto. 

Preliminary  Pea«e  Talks 
^  The  deputies  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  continuing 
their  efforts  to  arrive  at  some 
preliminary  arrangements  re- 
garding   the    German    and    Aus- 
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trian  peace  treaties  to  be  taken 
up  at  Moscow  in  March,  seemed 
to  be  getting  now^here  fast  End- 
less arguments  on  incidental 
points  are  heightened  by  more 
serious  conflicts,  such  as  the  ques- 
tion of  participation  by  the  small 
powers  in  the  treaty  delibera- 
tions, Russia  wants  to  exclude 
them.  The  other  members  of  the 
Big  Four,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  Insist 
that  the  small  powers  participate 
fully-  Another  of  the  peace-mak- 
ing issues  that  have  stymied  the 
deputies  is  whether  the  Big  Four 
or  the  United  Nations  should 
guarantee  the  independence  of 
Austria,  and  for  how  long. 

'^ravda^  vs.  Stalin 
^  '^Britain  brings  her  mind  ^o 
bear  on  every  problem  on  its 
merits-  She  does  not  tie  herself 
to  anybody  except  in  regard  to 
her  obligations  under  the*  [UK] 
Charter,"  So  spoke  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ernest  Bevin  in  London 
some  weeks  back.  In  Moscow, 
January  15,  PravAa^  official  news 
organ  of  the  Communist  party, 
with  belated  "amazement"  con- 
cluded from  the  statement  that 
Bevin  had  renounced  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  treaty  of  mutual  aid  which 
was  made  in  1942,  and  which 
called  for  a  twenty-year  alliance- 
January  19  Britain's  Foreign  Of- 
fice stated  that  it  had  sent  a  cote 
to  Generalissimo  Stalin  objecting 
to  the  misleading  Pravda  state- 
ment Pravda  persisted  that  "tlie 


claim  made  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain"  said  one  thing 
•'and  the  facts  show  the  opposite '- 
The  same  day,  January  23,  Pre- 
mier Stalin  sent  a  letter  to  Kevin* 
which  said,  **It  is  now  clear  that 
you  and  I  share  the  same  view- 
point with  regard  to  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  treaty,"  The  treaty  con- 
tains a  clause  of  mutual  assist- 
ance which,  it  says,  ^'shall  re- 
main in  force  until  tiie  high. con- 
tracting parties  hy  mutual  agree- 
ment shall  recoffui^e  that  it  is 
superseded  by  I  he  adoption  of 
the  proposals  contemplated  In 
Article  3  [anliclpatlnf:  the  Unit- 
ed Ktttions  arrangement]/'  An 
extension  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  un- 
derstanding is  contemplated. 

British  Food  Snppiies 

^  The  British  spokesman  for  the 
Food  Ministry  did  not  want  to 
be  too  optimistic-  He  said  it 
would  be  "unsafe  to  assume"  that 
the  hungry  Britons  would  con- 
tinue to  have  their  fresh  meat 
ration  of  24  cents  per  person  for 
more  than  six  months  in  1947, 
after  which  it  would,  presum- 
ably, be  less-  Actually,  the  Brit- 
ish are  worse  ofE  now  than  dur- 
ing the  war,  being  permitted  only 
20  cents*  worth  of  meat  per 
week,  supplemented  by  8  cents' 
worth  of  corned  beef  each. 

Independence  for  Burma 

<^  Burma,  which  haa  a  total  area 
of  some  261,000  square  miles;  has 
been  Under  British  domination, 
in  part  since  1S26  and  completely 
since  1886-  Its  population  totals 
approximately  15,000,000.  The 
British  Labor  government,  tak- 
ing time  by  the  forelock,  has 
offered  the  Burmese,  headhunters 
and  ail,  independence,  preferably 
within  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Settlement  with  certain 
Burmese  leaders  has  granted 
Burma  the  right  to  elect  a  con- 
stituent assembly  and  set  up  an 
interim  government,  with  a  view 
to  independence,  The  Burmese 
leaders  had  difficulty  in  agreeing 
among  tht^mselves.  The  British 
government  will  give  the  Bur- 
mese £80,000,000  ( $400,000,000 )» 
formerly  extended  as  a  loan. 
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Mom  Pr^dvcUovi  Wanted 

^  Britain  has  come  to  realize 
that  th*  raoBt  important  econom- 
ic objective  for  that  nation  la 
pr(*du<?tlDjj,  UfltU  now  "fuil  em- 
ployiaeTiV"  ha»  been  the  theme, 
but  it  Ifi  seen  that  ''without  hi|:h 
ptoduction  fttil  employment  it- 
self is  endan^re^'*., There  ta  a 
fluaplclon  that  "Wi  empioymeqt" 
haa  not  of  necessity  meant  high 
production.  The  British  Labor 
govemment  hae  now  cfime  Out 
with  production  aa  the  No.  1  ob- 
jectiYe,  and  has  isened  aa  ofiictal 
White  Paper  to  the  effect  tlwit 
"the  iKvltlon  of  Great  Britain  is 
extremely  sertoue"-  The  British 
goremment  waa  conBlderlng  the 
Importatlou  of  foreign  TPorkers 

on  E  snbstaJitlal  scale. 

KldiiA^ing9  hi  Faleatiiie 
^  The  J-ewlsh  terrorlftta  are  de^ 
termlneij  to  give  Britain  tio 
peace,  reeortJng  to  violence  of  fiU 
kinds  to  keep  Palestine  In  a  state 
of  uproar.  January  26  the  Irgnn 
Zval  Leuml  kidnaped  a  48-year- 
old  British  TmBlneBHBiao,  s  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewtsh-ovmed  BrJdsh 
Bank,  ftluggltiK  him  over  the 
bead,  when  he  Htepped  outside 
bi&  honiQ  to  tLnswer  the  call  of 
Ave  armed  pei-soM,  one  a  womaji. 
They  ohiorofonned  the  foraaer 
major  and  tooli  him  away  in  a 
sack.  The  following  day  another 
Briton  v^aA  abducted,  Judge 
B&lph  Wlndbam,  wUo  was  talten 
from  hlB  court  lo  Tel  Aviv.  The 
Palestine  hi^  commissioner, 
Lieut.  &Gn,  Sir  Alan  Cunnlng- 
bam.  threatened  martial  lair  if 
the  kidnaped  men  were  not  re- 
turned within  forty-eight  htmrs. 
The  IrgOQ  Zval  Leuml  released 
both  hoslaaea  within  the  period 
deBlgnaiftd,  but  the  Britlah  in- 
vtitut^  a  determined  hunt  to  ap- 
prahend  the  kidnapers.  The  Brit- 
ish goverumeut,  oo  January  31, 
took  a  drastic  step  Id  preparation 
for  dealing  adequately  with  the 
terrorism  that  had  at  last  eX' 
bansted  lt9  patienoev  The  evacua- 
tloD  Of  all  British  women  and 
children  from  Palestine  was  or* 
dered  to  take  effect  immediately, 
£0  that  contemplated  mUltary  op- 
orations  miff bt  not  be  hindered, 
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French  Fre^ldent  Mid  Cabinet 

^  Elected  the  first  president  of 
tho    Poiirth    Republic,    "Vlocent 
Aurtol.    French    Socialist^    was 
proclaimed  in  hU  new  office  in 
the    presenCB   of   ^Iploinats   and 
French  dignitaries  on  January  16, 
the    day    of    bla    Tlctory    ov«r 
rival  aspirants  to  the  office.  That 
evenlug  he  drove  la  an  open  car 
to  the  presidential  residence.  His 
first  official  act  was  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  interim  pre- 
mier, Leon  Blum,  who  bad  served 
for  some  six  weeks  In  that  capac- 
ity. The  ne^t  daj  he  designated 
Paul     Bamadier,     Socialist,     to 
make  an  effort  to  form  a  new 
French  cabinet,    the  cabinet  of 
Leon  Blnm  having  realipaed  with 
their  prewfer.  Ou-  J&nuBry  2^, 
Hamadier,  as  premier-designate, 
received  a  vote  of  confidence,  and 
proceeded  with  the  formation  of 
a  government.  He  succeeded  In 
comblolns  a  coalition  of  party 
groups  lo  the  new  government, 
the  first  complete  couBtitutional 
government  for  Prance  in  seven 
years.  Most  Of  France^s  numer- 
oua  and  divergent  poictlcal  par- 
ties were  represented.  M.  Bldault 
was  returned  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs, 

Pollih  Section  TormoU 
^  l^he  Polish  electlonfl,  which 
scored  a  10  to  1  victory  for  the 
government  in  power,  were  far 
from  qnlet*  Information  re- 
ceived In  Warsaw  at  the  doSe  of 
the  elections  Indicated  that  at 
least  thirty  peraons  had  been 
killed.  The  south  and  east  of 
Polana,  where  the  underground 
is  strongest^  witnessed  the  most 
of  the  vloleace.  Reports  also  meo- 
tloned  shots  being  fired  into  War" 
saw  polling  booths.  Some  reports, 
however,  stated  that  the  ballot- 
ing was  itself  firee  of  vioJenoa 
But  there  were  charges  that 
the  provisional  government  had 
"failed  to  carry  out  its  solemn 
pledges*'  to  conduct  free  and  uo- 
lianapered  elections. 

ATKcnttna  Decree 
^  Business  conoeras  in  Argen- 
tina formerly  belonging  to  Asia 
countries  were  to  be  iinrchased 


by  the  governments  acoondtag  to 
a  decree  of  President  Juan  D, 

Perfin,  issued  January  24  The 
central  bank  set  aside  |25,00o,000 
against  tha  total  (estimated  at 
$100,0OO.CO&)  to  bs  pa^d  for  th&9e 
properties.  Some  sixty  concerns 
are  affected-  The  government  will 
liquidate  the  non-essential  among 
these  firms,  aod  contltme  to  op- 
erate those  that  are  essm^Ql  to 
Argentlna'a     economic     vreifar«. 

irimRA  Aid  TotolB 

^  Tonnage  of  relief  and  rehabll- 
nation  suppUes  sfofpped  £0  ueedr 
countries  reached  the  20,000,000- 
ton  mark  when  tn  the  last  week 
of  January  the  Liberty  ship 
Hoosler  State  Bailed  with  a  cargo 
for  Avstrla,  Greece,  Bmgsry, 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  This  vblp- 
ment  included  artificial  limbs, 
shoes,  tractors,  auto  parts,  glass 
jarti.  horse  collars,  soya  ftour, 
sewing-  jwaehines,  etc.,  etc,  Jhe 
Bbipmeut  brought  the  value  of  all 
supplies  shipped  by  UNRRA  to 
about  $2,325,000,000,  represented 
in  some  3,600  separate  voyages. 
The  ships  eflUed  from  15D  djifer- 
ent  loading  areas  In  both  hemi- 
spheres. Ihe  UNRRA  shipments 
are  represented  as  the  'largest 
peacetime  shipping  operation  in 
history". 

Antt^Comrouniflm  In  Congress 

^  January  24  saw  a  concerted 
attack  upon  Communtsm  staged 
to  fhe  United  states  Houire  of 
Representatives.  For  over  an 
hour  three  conBres^m^n  spoke  on 
the  subject*  drawing  applause 
and  approval  as  they  made  their 
points.  Hepresentsttv^  lyirltsen^ 
of  Tlitnols,  led  off  wtth  a  lengthy 
address  on  his  propoaai  to  have 
500,000  copies  of  a  Library  of 
Congress  pamphlet  printed,  en- 
titled "OiTamunieiQ  la  Acti[>n'\ 
Said  he,  "I  say  to  you  categori- 
cally the  greatest  menacing  force 
to  freedom  in  the  world  today  is 
*Red  Fascism*  *'.  The  former 
Demcci^Cic  jnaJority  leB^er,  Rep- 
resentative McCormak,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  Representative 
DIrlcsen,  charging  that  Husela 
had  military  dof^igns  oil  the  Unit- 
ed  Btatea.  Heprfsentative  Banlxii], 
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of  Mississippi,  warned  tbat  Cam- 
munism  has  "already  arrived  in 
America".  He  said  tiiat  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
had  plans  to  *'drive  every  Com- 
munist and  fellow  traveler  from 
the  federal  payroll,  from  state 
and  county  payrolls,  from  the 
radlo^  from  educational  instltu- 
tlons»  and  from  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry".  Doubtless  there 
is  more  to  this  than  meets  the 
eya  Hepreaentative  McCormak  is 
a  Kniffht  of  Columbus. 

Spain  Bids  Exiles  Return 

^  The  Spanisli  government  has 
issued  another  formal  invitation 
to  poHtical  exiles  "showing  them- 
selves repentant  of  their  errors" 
to  return  to  Spain.  A  similar  de- 
cree of  pardon  was  Issued  in  Oc- 
tuher,  1045^  but  not  all  exiles  who 
desired  to  take  advantage  of  it 
were  able  to  do  so  within  the 
specified  time  limit  The  present 
decree  extends  the  amnesty  pe- 
riod to  June  2S,  The  earlier  am- 
nesty decree  had  a  Joker  which 
made  many  exiles  wary  of  go- 
ing back  to  Franco's  Spain.  It 
said  it  would  pardon  *'all  except 
those  who  directed  or  incited  the 
masses  to  crime  or  committed 
acts  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
honest  conscience".  One  might 
ask,  How  repugnant  Is  Butcher 
Franco  himself  to  *'any  honest 
conscience"? 

New  C*  S.  Secretary  of  State 
^  Sworn  in  by-  Chief  Justice 
Fred  Vinson,  Gen.  George  C- 
Marshall  took  office  as  secretary 
of  state  on  January  21,  pledging 
solemnly  to  do  his  best.  He  dis- 
avowed political  ambitions,  said 
he  would  not  consider  political 
odice  of  any  kind.  His  stand  in 
this  regard  is  considered  an  aid 
to  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  as  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  his 
career  as  secretary  of  state.  He 
has  aske<l  Undersecretary  Dean 
Acheson  to  remain  in  office,  and 
the  latter  has  agreed  to  continue 
in  that  capaci  ly  for  several 
months  in  any  eient.  Secretary 
Marshall's  first  big  job  will  be 
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work  on  the  drafting  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  peace  treaties, 
which  will  t>egln  at  Moscow  on 
March  10. 

Army  and  Navy  Merge 

<^  A  mei^r  of  the  United  States 
war  and  navy  departments  was 
olHciaUy  agreed  upon  January  16. 
The  armed  forces  are  to  l>e  or- 
ganized uqder  a  secretary  of  na- 
tional defense,  placing  the  army, 
the  navy  and  the  air  forces  un- 
der separate  departments.  This 
means  the  forming  of  a  new  air 
department,  co-equai  with  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  armed 
forcM.  Although  each  of  these 
three  departments  will  have  8ep- 
arate  secretaries,  onJy  the  na- 
tional  defense  secretary  will  be 
in  the  cabinet  The  arrangement 
IB  considered  to  fall  short  of  ac- 
tual unification,  but  viewed  as  a 
step  in  that  direction.  The  plan 
has  the  approval  of  President 
Truman,  the  commander  in  chief. 
It  must  yet  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Georgia  Spectacle 

^  Mid-January  found  Georgia 
faced  with  the  problem  of  two 
governors.  The  death  of  the  gov- 
ernor-elect, Eugene  Talmadge,  be- 
fore tailing  office,  left  the  posi- 
tion open  for  rival  disputants: 
Talmadge's  son  Herman,  and 
Ellis  Amall,  who  had  been  gover- 
nor since  1943,  Arnall  held  that 
the  duly  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, Melvln  E.  Thompson, 
should  talce  over  the  office  as 
acting  governor.  To  him  Amall 
accordingly  turned  over  the  re- 
eponslbillties  of  the  governorship, 
but  Herman  Talmadge  (elected 
by  the  Legislature)  and  his  sup- 
porters had  meanwhile  pre- 
empted the  state*  offices  of  the 
governor  and  the  executive  man- 
sion by  force.  The  controversy 
continued,  with  definite  gains  for 
the  acting  governor  Melvin  E, 
Thompson.  Increasing  numbers 
of  indignant  Georgians  backed 
Thompson-  The  close  of  the 
month,  however,  saw  no  immedi- 
ate solution  of  the  problem, 
which  attracted  wido  attention. 


Too  Hu«h  Food! 
^  The  U.  S,  department  of  agri- 
culture stated  (January  23)  that 
it  might  be  obliged  to  allow  the 
destruction  of  almost  half  of  a 
45-m  ill  ion-bushel  potato  crop  sur- 
plus on  hand  as  of  January  1- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son stated  that  unless  Congress 
appropriated  money  to  utilize  Uic 
surplus  for  starving  people^  the 
agriculture  department  could  not 
avoid  the  waste. 

It  was  explained  that  some 
25  million  bushels  could  be 
used  to  feed  llvestoclc,  provide 
school  lunches,  meet  export  de- 
mands and  be  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  non-food  products-  The 
rest,  20  million  bushels,  would  be 
destroyed  unless  some  means  of 
utilizing  It  was  found. 

Atomio  Prospects 

<$>  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Parsons, 
navy  director  of  atomic  defense, 
stated  (January  18)  that  It 
would  take  at  least  five  years  to 
realize  Industrial  atomic  power, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
perimental plants.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  that  atomic  en- 
ergy will  be  a  great  boon  to  hu- 
manity by  providing  cheap  floore- 
es  of  power,  he  said,  '^Eventually 
this  will  be  true  In  areas  where 
coal  and  water  power  are  scarce, 
but  if  we  are  thinking  In  terms 
of  industrial  power  beyond  a  few 
experimental  plants,  it  will  talce 
at  least  five  years  and  probal^iy 
more  to  do  the  atomic  engineer- 
ing/" 

New  World  Flying  Becord 
^  A  British  fighter  plane,  Janu- 
ary 16,  averaged  618-4  miles  per 
hour  in  a  flight  from  Paris  to 
London.  The  distance  of  208  stat- 
ute miles  between  the  two  cities 
was  covered  by  the  plane,  a  jet- 
propelled  RAF  Gloster  Meteor 
4-E-549,  in  20  minutes  11  seconds. 
The  Pilot  was  W,  A.  Waterton, 
who  established  the  previous 
world's  record  of  616  miles  per 
hour  In  the  same  plane  last  Sep- 
tember- He  flew  at  an  altitude  of 
about  10.000  feet. 
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Whither  Britain,  Under  Labor  Government? 


ANY  radical  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  is  usually  regard- 
ed by  the  nation  itself  as  somewhat  of  an 
experiment  in  political  economy.  To  oth- 
er nations  it  appears  in  an  even  more 
uncertain  light.  Small  wonder,  then,  tliat 
the  advent  to  power  in  Britain  of  a  La- 
bor or  Socialist  government  both  in- 
spired hopes  of  and  raised  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  success  of  its  announced 
policy.  Abroad,  particularly  in  that  cita- 
del of  free  enterprise,  the  United  States, 
there  arose  feelings  of  anxiety,  not  to 
say  consternation,  at  the  prospecl  of 
Britain's  becoming  eommunistically  in- 
clined. Ill-founded  speculation  and  fears 
of  a  much  closer  association  with  Soviet 
Russia  added  poison  to  the  already  high- 
ly critical  minds  of  American  vested  in- 
terests, and  a  healthy,  sober,  impartial 
view  of  the  actual  position  seemed  to  be 
quite  at  a  discount.  Unfortunately,  this 
erroneous  impression  of  Britain's  ten- 
dencies, like  all  suggestions  of  that  lying 
jade,  Miss  Rumor,  gained  widespread 
currency  and  still  persists  to  a  degree 
that  is  surprising  to  those  who  know 
the  facts. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since 
the  Labor  party  were  elected  by  the  vot- 
ing of  the  British  people  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  During  that  compara- 
tively short  period  they  have  passed  into 
law,  following  democratic  debate  in  Par- 
liament, a  record  number  of  bills,  the 
majority  of  which  in  any  normal  year 
would  have  constituted  legislative  meas- 
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ures  of  unusual  importance.  The  gov- 
ernment has  inaugurated  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  social  security,  created  a 
national  health  service,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  housing  program,  nationalized 
the  Bank  of  England,  civil  aviation, 
cables,  coal  mines,  and  is  now  about  to 
nationalize  transport  and  then  to  deal 
with  land  and  the  gas  and  electricity  un- 
dertakings. Nearly  all  the  measures 
passed  or  introduced  have,  of  course, 
been  subject  to  considerable  criticism  by 
^  the  Parliamentary  opposition  (almost 
'  entirely  the  Conservative  party)  and  al- 
so by  the  vested  interests  affected  in  each 
particular  instance,  and  in  some  cases  a 
good  deal  of  impassioned  heat  has  added 
to  the  force  and  animation  of  the  dis- 
cussions. That  section  of  the  press,  and 
it  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  which  has 
aJways  been  conservative  in  outlook  nat- 
urally is  in  strong  support  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  has  done  everything  it  can 
to  discredit  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Production  and  Exports 

However,  the  government  has  gone 
ahead  with  its  program,  and  it  must  be 
frankly  acknowledged  now,  in  the  light 
of  the  limited  experience  thus  far,  that 
the  fears  of  the  country's  ruination, 
which  were  at  one  time  strongly  held 
outside  Labor  circles,  have  weakened 
somewhat,  while  moderate  views  now 
prevail  among  many  people  and  news- 
papers of  independent  thought.  Today, 


an  B^ite  of  food  ratiojiiiig,  there  are  S&w- 
er  mouths  left  really  hungry  among  tlie 
poorer  sections  of  the  population  than 
heretofore.  Prior  to  the  recent  acute  fuel 
crisis  important  British  industries  were 
"working  at  a  greater  capacity  than  ever. 
The  steel  output  was  running  at  record 
figures ;  the  production  of  motorcars  and 
commercial  vehicles,  according  to  statis- 
tics just  released  by  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  was  such  as 
to  make  the  export  of  the  former  twice, 
and  of  the  latter  nearly  five  times,  the 
volume  represented  by  the  1938  average 
shipments.  Such  valuable  export  groups 
as  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals, 
electrical  goods,  cutlery  aud  hardware 
were  far  ahead  in  value  of  any  peacetime 
consignments- 

The  success  of  Britain's  export  drive 
has,  of  course,  been  the  governmenfa 
main  objective^  for  if  it  fails  the  national 
economy  will  indeed  be  ruined-  To  this 
end  everything  has  been  done  to  en^ 
courage  the  nation's  export  industries 
ijt  the  supply  of  manpower  and  raw  ma- 
terials, so  far  as  the  latter  have  been 
available;  and  the  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment's achievement  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  complete  year  1946 
domestic  exports  should  total  about 
£90O,0O0,O0Oj  which  is  £200,000,000  above 
the  target  officially  set.  As  a  matter  of 
further  interest  in  showing  Britain^s 
commercial  recovery,  it  should  be  stated 
that  whereas  in  1923,  the  fourth  year 
after  World  War  I,  according  to  Mr, 
Marquand,  secretary  for  overseas  trade, 
the  volume  of  the  nation's  exports  was 
only  77  percent  of  the  then  prewar  total; 
for  1946  they  were  double  the  volume  of 
1938,  the  last  complete  year  before  World 
War  IL 

Some  industries,  cotton  textiles  for 
example,  have  been  under  heavy  weath- 
er^ but  there  is  hope  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Working  Parties  formed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  what  is 
necessary  for  their  healthy  reorgamaa- 
tion  or  revival  will  produce  good  results, 
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It  is  now  disclosed  by  the  London  Uve- 
ning  Standard  of  January  7  that  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  has  submitted  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  for  cabinet  consideration  a 
complete  scheme  for  the  second  phsise 
of  nationalization,  embracing  about  six- 
■;een  industries,  including  those  for  which 
Working  Parties  were  appointed.  Even 
that  powerful  employers'  organization, 
the  Federation  of  British  IndnstrieSj 
does  not  object  to  this  scheme  for  certain 
trades,  although  it  is  understood  that  it 
will  oppose  its  application  to  the  engi- 
neering industry  because  of  its  rami&ca- 
tionst 

Some  Supplies^  Housing  and  Coal- 

The  resuscitation  of  exports  has  been 
at  the  e3;pense  of  suppljj^s  of  goods  to 
the  home  market,  but  even  here  there 
has  been  an  improvement  during  the  last 
half  of  1046.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
conditions  has  seemed  slow  to  the  gen- 
eral community,  for  much  austerity  con- 
tinues and  the  lifting  of  rationing  of 
bread  and  other  commodities  does  not 
yet  seem  likely  There  are  other  difficul- 
ties, such  as  the  coal  shortage  and  the 
vexatious  frequency  of  unofficial  strikes, 
which  entail  hardships  for  the  commu- 
nity out  of  which  those  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment policy  are  keen  to  make  polit- 
ical capital  and  argue  that  the  national 
economy  as  now  run  is  largely  respon- 
sible. To  the  unprejudiced,  however^  it 
is  recognized  that  in  any  case  the  gov- 
ernment inherited  problems  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  consequent  on  the  war 
and  the  general  view  has  been  **Give 
them  a  chance". 

Housing  and  coal  are  the  two  out- 
standing iields  where  the  government  at 
present  seems  unable  to  meet  the  nation- 
al need.  The  material  for  building  and  a 
full  complement  of  labor  are  not  yet 
available  for  Jarge-seale  housings  hut  the 
government  has  a  heavy  building  pro- 
gram and  it  is  now  beginning  to  get  un- 
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der  way.  The  coal-mining  situation  has 
in  a  double  sense  been  a  black  spot  on 
the  nation's  industry.  Both  the  minister 
of  mines  and  trade  union  leaders  have 
exhorted  the  miners  to  increase  output, 
but  the  fuel  crisis  continues.  February 
saw  it  assuming  ominous  proportions. 
With  demands  increased  by  a  cold  wave 
and  blizzards,  absenteeism  among  the 
miners  decreased  production.  On  Febru- 
ary 7  the  fuel  minister  announced  elec- 
tricity to  industrial  users  would  be  cut 
off  for  several  days.  Tt  was  rationed  out 
to  homes.  Wartime  street  blackouts  re- 
turned. Gas  supplies  ran  low.  England 
was  grave,  but  talk  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment was  brushed  aside  by  the  Labor 
government.  Severe  criticisms  that  the 
government  was  more  concerned  about 
doctrinaire  nationalization  schemes  than 
about  supplying  factories  with  coal  were 
rampant.  The  Labor  government  was 
very  definitely  thrown  on  the  defensive. 
But  the  latter  part  of  the  month  saw 
slow  gains  in  overcoming  the  crisis. 

_  It  niust  not  be  overlooked  that  the  na- 
tionalization of  various  British  indus- 
tries or  undertakings  means  their  pur- 
chase as  well  as  their  operation  by  the 
state.  The  owners  or  shareholders  are 
thus  compensated,  although  in  some  cas- 
es the  arrangement  differs.  For  instance, 
in  taking  over  the  Bank  of  England  the 
government  gave  the  proprietors  of  the 
stock  the  equivalent  of  the  same  income 
as  received  for  a  long  time  previously, 
but  in  regard  to  the  railways,  Mr.  Barnes, 
minister  of  transport,  has  announced 
that  the  purchase  consideration  is  to  be 
based  on  current  market  values.  Again, 
in  their  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Bill,  the  terms  of  which  have  just  been 
published  and  which  is  the  government's 
alternative  to  land  nationalization,  the 
government  is  buying  out  within  five 
years  existing  development  values  at  its 
own  figure  of  £300,000,000,  which  is  less 
by  £100,000,000  than  the  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  Barlow  Report  of  seven 
years  ago.  In  this  bill,  the  government 
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expresses  the  view  that  loss  of  develop- 
ment value  should  carry  compensation, 
not  of  right,  but  ex  gratia,  by  way  of 
averting  hardship.  However,  those  pro- 
posals of  the  bill  which  aim  at  improving 
the  machinery  for  planning  the  use  of 
land  are  regarded  by  such  a  vigorous 
critic  of  government  policy  as  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  (January  8)  as 
"likely  to  carry  a  fair  measure  of  as- 
sent", although  its  views  on  the  compen- 
sation clauses  are  rather  different. 

Religion  and  Nationalization 

The  attitude  of  religionists  to  the  gov- 
ernment's program  is  somewhat  mixed. 
The  more  liberal-minded  Methodists  are 
inclined  to  welcome  it  in  some  measure, 
mainly  because  it  aims  at  improving  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  left-wing  supporters  of  the 
government  are  apt  to  cause  them  some 
uncertainty,  if  not  unsettlement,  as  these 
leftists  have  little  place  for  orthodox  re- 
ligion in  their  scheme  of  things.  The 
Church  of  England  has  been  concerned 
about  nationalization  and  has  feared  any 
extreme  measures,  but  apart  from  com- 
plaint that  with  the  nationalization  of 
the  railways  and  coal  mines  there  will 
henceforward  be  a  lower  financial  return 
for  clergy  and  others  who  had  money  in- 
vested, they  do  not  have  much  to  say. 
They  probably  think  more.  On  Janu- 
aiy  8,  however,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
became  sufficiently  bold  to  express'  his 
fears  about  a  state  press.  Said  he, 
"Whatever  else  may  be  nationalized,  I 
sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  national- 
ization of  the  press." 

The  prospect  of  the  spoiling  of  some 
of  their  financial  pastures  did  e(scite  the 
church  groups  to  protest  nationalization 
of  railroads.  The  following  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  January  27,  1947 : 

All  British  Churches 
Protest  Rail  Scheme 

London,  Jan.  26 — A  protest  by  all  church 
denominations  in  Britain  over  the  monetary 


loss  that  fac^  th^m  as  result  of  the  Gfovem* 
meet's  plan&  to  nationalize  the  railroads  VFtLS 
conveyed  to  Hugh  Dalton,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  Friday,  it  was  announced 
today, 

Mr,  DaltoHj  accompanied  by  W.  G.  Hall, 
^ancial  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  received 
a  deputation  from  the  churches  and  religions 
communities  led  by  Dr.  Geoffrey  Fisher, 
Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  the  Church  in 
"Wales,  the  free  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Jewish  community  were  all 
represented  hy  authorized  spokeemer". 

''A  full  and  frank  discussion  took  place/' 
A  Government  communique  aaid,  "and  the 
Chancellor  undertook  that  careful  considera- 
tion would  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
facts  submitted  to  him  and  to  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed/' 

The  nationalization  scheme  provides  for  the 
Government's  taking  over  railway  shares  at 
prices  prevailing  during  speeifiod  periods  of 
1946.  In  exchange,  holders  will  receive  gov- 
ernment bonds  yielding  a  lower  income.  The 
churches  hold  large  investments  in  railways- 

As  was  stated  earlier,  the  government 
has  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  worst  of 
fears.  If  they  are  able  to  carry  out  their 
program  for  the  complete  five-year  pe- 
riod of  office,  we  shall  have  advanced 
only  to  a  semi-socialist  state ;  and  be  it 
noted  that  even  a  full  socialist  State  of 
the  British  pattern  is  markedly  different 
from  the  inflexible  dictatorship  of  a  Com- 
tnunist  or  Etissian  Soviet  State.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  extreme  in- 
fluences in  the  trade  union  movement^ 
and  "many  people  think  that  the  govern- 
ment's great  test  will  eome  if,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public^  they  may 
have  to  assert  themselves  against  those 
extreme  elements.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment as  a  whole  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  government  circles, 

One  of  Britain's  most  sober-minded 
and  balanced  independent  weeklies,  The 
Economist,  October  5,  stated  the  position 
so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned: 


The  goTemment  ha^  enjoyed  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  public  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
It  has  made  many  right  decisions  on  economic 
policy  of  which  the  foremost  is  the  export 
drive.  Ite  collaboration  ivith  industry  is  now 
more  effective  and  moTe  flexible  ...  but  its 
most  difficult  taskg  are  etill' ahead.  It  haa  to 
frame  and  effectively  carry  through  \  man- 
power budget  which  wilt  enable  Britain  to 
pay  her  way  out  of  her  own  resources  and 
leave  some  margin  of  encouragement  in  the 
form  of  a  still  rising  standard  of  livinp:  at 
home. 

hnbor  Government  Shortcomings 

Some  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  two  complaints  by  the  opponents 
of  the  government:  (1)  that  the  internal 
economic  situation  so  far  as  ordinary 
folk  are  concerned  differs  ^very  little 
from  aetnal  wartime  stringency,  and 
(2)  that  the  government  is  not  giving  the 
cloa^  attention  it  a^vowl-d  "to  CCTtain  im- 
mediate problems  through  being  too 
much  occupied  with  "grandiose  national- 
ization schemes"-    , 

First,  as  to  the  domestic  situation. 
Some  improvement  has  been  effected, 
and  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  not  the  vital  require- 
nveiita  of  "Britain's  export  drive  Tnad^ 
some  restriction  on  the  home  market  im- 
perative. It  is  true  that  the  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  strikes,  often  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  trade  union  leaders' 
advice.  Some  claim  this  is  due  to  the 
feeling  that  by  strike  action  the  workers 
may  get  what  they  want  from  a  govern- 
ment whose  sympathies  are  with  Labor, 
This  lack  of  disciijline  in  industry  has 
given  both  the  cabinet  and  trade  union 
leaders  quite  a  headache,  and  has,  to- 
gether with  any  restrictive  practices  by 
the  workers,  been  severely  condemned. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  was  much  industrial  unrest  after 
World  War  L  In  confirmation  of  this, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Marquartd,  secretary  for  over^ 
seas  trade,  has  stated  (London  Times 
January  8)  that  whereas  in  1919  no  few- 
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er  than  34,483,000  working  days  were 
lost  through  industrial  disputes^  in  1946 
the  loss  amounted  to  only  2,104,000  work- 
ing days. 

Second,  the  criticism  that  the  govern- 
ment is  too  much  engrossed  with  its  na- 
tionalization schemes  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties "under  its  nose".  The  Economist 
of  December  28,  1946,  expresses  moder- 
ate business  opinion  thus:  *'Ts  there  not 
real  danger  of  losing  everything  by 
straining  the  machine  too  far?  Let  the 
Cabinet  give  Parliament  time  to  think. 
Let  Parliament  give  the  civil  service 
time  to  catch  up  with  its  duties.  And  let 
the  whole  machinery  of  government  see 
what  it  can  do  to  liberate  the  springs  of 
enterprise,  of  enthusiasm  and  of  pur- 
poseful idealism  throughout  the  British 
people/'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
real  objection  to  the  government's  pro- 
gram as  such,  but  rather  that  it  should 
"hasten  slowly"  in  order  that  its  vast 
undertakings  already  embarked  upon 
be  administered  in  the  national  interest. 

To  sum  up.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
imperfect  human  government,  the  Labor 
party  in  Britain  is  certainly  making  a 
^reat  effort  toward  the  nation's  econom- 
ic and  social  rehabilitation.  Its  program 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  too  ambi- 
tious and  the  passage  of  the  bills  through 
Parliament  too  expeditious,  hence  fears 
as  to  whether  the  government  is  not  bit- 
ing off  more  than  it  can  chew.  But  the 
will  and  ability  to  plan  and  the  entbusi- 
asmto  perform  are  there.  What  is  doubt- 
ful is  whether  the  government  can  per- 
suade the  workers  to  rise  fully  to  its 
ideals  and  by  a  greater  productive  effort 


in  industry  create  the  economic  wealth 
by  which  alone  the  huge  national  schemes 
can  be  financed,  and  the  urgently  needed 
imports  paid  for  by  exports. 

Whither,  All  Nations? 

To  the  question  "Whither  Britain  f 
one  might  quote  an  answer  given  by  that 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  government, 
the  late  J.  L.  Garvin,  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  January  9  this  year.  "No 
man  can  tell,  until  the  Socialist  revolu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  has  been  or  is  about  to 
be  placed  on  the  statute  book,  begins  to 
show  concrete  and  unmistakable  reeulta 
for  weal  or  ill.  The  event  is  what  de- 
termines the  judgments  of  men." 

But  the  judgment  of  God  is  more  im- 
portant. The  inspired  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "Whither  Britain?"  lumps  its  desti- 
nation right  in  with  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  'god  of 
this  present  evil  world',  whether  they  be 
socialist  or  communist,  Nazi  or  fascist, 
democratic  or  monarchist:  "The  spirits 
of  devils  ...  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gath- 
er them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Almighty.  And  he  gathered  them 
together  into  a  place  called  in  the  He- 
brew tongue  Armageddon."  Armaged- 
don is  the  trail's  end  for  man  govern- 
ment. Thereafter  Christ's  kingdom  will 
shower  down  boundless  blessings  for 
persons  of  good-will  who  hava  trusted 
and  hoped  in  the  coming  of  that  right- 
eous Theocratic  rule. — Revelation 
16 :  13-16 ;  2  Corinthians  4 ;  4 ;  Galatians 
1:4;  Daniel  2:44.  (Contributed  by 
Awake!  correspondent  in  Britain) 
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fascist  Arms  in  Catholic  Church 

THE  Italian  news  agency  reported,  on  January  18,  the'  arrest  at  Siena 
of  an  18-year-old  churchman  who  had  stored  arms  and  explosives  for  a 
Fascist  revolntion  under  the  altar  of  the  church.  The  pious  fellow,  named 
Sergio  Cappanelli,  identified  as  a  former  member  of  Mussolini's  Republican 
Guard,  fled  to  another  church  when  the  police  closed  in.  There  he  held  them  off  for 
an  hour,  and  surrendered  only  after  the  police  opened  lire.  The  war  cache  was  found 
under  the  main  altar  of  St.  Martin's  church. 
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zMAN-£artKs  Qatetaher  or  T>estroyer? 


JEHOVAH  God  purposed 
that  man  should  "have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  bird  of  the 
heavens,  and  over  the  tame- 
beast,  and  over  all  the  land, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  on  the  land".  When  He  placed  man  in 
Eden  the  human  creature  was  commis- 
sioited  to  '*till  it  and  to  keep  iX'\  (Genesis 
1:26^28;  2:15,  BotherJiam)  In  a  very 
miniature  image  of  Jehovah  God^s  do- 
minion over  the  expansive  universe,  man 
was  entrusted  with  the  dominion  over  the 
visible  plant  and  animal  life  of  earth- 
Man  was  endowed  with  the  power  and 
wisdom  to  perform  his  duties  as  earth's 
caretaker,  and  it  was  required  of  him 
that  he  administer  in  justice  and  love. 
Thus  man  in  his  earthly  assignment 
would  image  Jehovah  God  in  His  power- 
ful, wise,  just  and  loving  dominion  over 
the  universe. — Genesis  1:26, 27» 

But  man  became  disobedient  and  fell. 
He  betrayed  his  trust  as  earth's  care- 
taker. Unwisely  he  misuses  his  power; 
imlovingly  he  traffics  in  injustice.  Today 
man  surpasses  previous  generations  in 
harnessing  to  evil  work  earth's  resourc- 
es. Greedy  nations  lay  greedy  claim  to 
land  and  populations.  They  feed  earth's 
strength  to  war  monsters,  murderous 
inanimate  monsters  that  sweep  mil- 
lions into  early  graves.  In 
wartime  the  "scorched 
earth"  policy  is  pursued. 
The  exception!  Not  neces- 
sarily; in  peacetime  com- 
mercialism strips  the  land 
of  its  forests  and  minerals 
and  wild  life  with  little 
thought  for  restocking  or 
soil  conservation.  Careless- 
ly man  destroys.  He  de- 
stroys until  self-preserva- 
tion demands  that  he  do 
some  restoring. 
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An  illustration  meets  the  eye  as  it 

lights  upon  the  Tennessee  valley.  Re- 
sources once  wantonly  destroyed  are 
now  being  slowly  restored.  Restoration 
of  this  large  area  in  the  United  States* 
proceeds  under  the  federal  TVA  experi- 
ment, with  the  control  of  floods  ^d  ero- 
sion and  the  creation  of  electric  power 
as  primary  objectives.  But  as  these  oh- 
jeetives  have  been  to  some  degree 
achieved,  effort  now  turns  to  heautify- 
in^  the  land  and  restocking  the  area  with 
animal  life.  Let  us  try  to  visuahze  this 
area  before  the  white  man  planted  his 
civilization  upon  it  and  gutted  it,  and 
thenee  trace  man's  progress  in  restora- 
tion. 

The  "Bappy  Buntinff  Ground" 

The  TVA  area  covers  part 

of  what  was  once  an  entranc- 
ing land  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  as  the  ^Happy 
Hunting  Ground".  True, 
that  expression  indicated 
the  red  man's  notion  of  a  good  Indian's 
future  life;  but  this  land  came  about 
as  near  to  his  imaginary  future  bliss 
as  any.  A  somewhat  enlarged  outline 
of  this  area  may  be  traced  on  a  map 
by  locating  first  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  where  it  joins  the  Ohio 
river  at  Paducah.  Thence  trace  the  lake- 
bloated  Tennessee  southward  across  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  eastward  across  ttie 
upper  end  of  Alabama,  then  swing  with 
its  winding  course  northeastward  up  to 
Knoxville-  There  leave  the  Tennessee 
river  but  hold  to  the  same  northeast 
course  till  you  get  into  Kentucky^  to  the 
origin  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  follow 
it  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  once  more. 
Within  this  rough  circle  lies  80^000 
square  miles  of  middle  Tennessee  and 
bluegrass  Kentucky, 

In  times  long  past  it  was  a  bounteous 
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hunting  ground  for  Indian  trilies  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  The  eastern 
tribes  (the  smallest  included,  though 
they  did  tread  softly  therein)  visited  it: 
the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,  the  Chick- 
asaws  and  Chocktaws,  the  Miamis  and 
Seminoles,  even  the  terrible  six-tribe  na- 
tion of  the  north,  the  Mohawks,  hunted 
and  fished,  warred  and  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  there.  But,  astounding  as  it 
sounds,  no  tribe  settled  within  its  ac- 
knowledged boundary.  (At  one  time  the 
Shawnees  had  lived  along  the  Cumber- 
land river,  but  about  1712  the  confeder- 
ated Chiekasaws,  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
drove  the  Shawnees  north  across  the 
Ohio  river  and  they  never  returned.) 
The  red  men  not  only  defied  each  other 
to  settle  it,  but  fought  Spanish,  French, 
English  and  backwoodsman  ahke  out 
of  it. 

It  was  a  land  flowing  with  streams 
that  sounded  like  their  musical  names — 
Chilhowee,  Tellico,  Onaca,  Hogoheegee, 
N"onachunheh,  Wasiota,  Monongahela, 
Nantahala.  Lofty  peaks  swam  in  a  glory 
of  solidly  blooming  laurel.  Streams  mel- 
odied  down  their  heights  and  along  their 
feet  creating  music  that  echoed  through 

the  land.  In  an  awesome 
sweep  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tenese  (Little  Tennessee 
river)  the  land  unfolded 
north  and  west  eighty  thou- 
sand square  miles  into  the 
blue-veiled  mountains  of  The  Land  of 
Tomorrow  (Kentucky).  Filled  with  the 
finest  forests,,  the  clearest  streams,  and 
magnificent  game  creatures,  it  spread 
before  the  eye  in  chains  of  easy  moun- 
tains, with  intervening  coves  and  river 
valleys  rich  in  bison  pasturage.  Blue 
hazes  hovered  about  regions  of  grassy 
coves,  open  glades,  glinting  stands  of  red 
maple,  persimmon,  tall  sweetgum,  broad 
chestnut,  A  land  of  vistas  fine  and  far, 
of  hillsides  rosy  with  laurel,  and  may- 
pops  in  the  woods,  and  fresh  wild  ginger. 
Buffaloes  bellowed  around  the  saltlicks. 
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Bears  crashed  through  the  eanebrakes. 
Deer  stalked  down  to  the  streams  to 
slake  their  thirst.  Panthers  screamed  in 
the  coverts.  Wild  turkeys  called  to  each 
other  from  the  solitudes.  The  playground 
of  the  elk  and  raccoon  and  opossum  and 
squirrel  and  beaver  and  great  varieties 
of  beautiful  fowl.  A  land  prolific  in  lus- 
cious roots  and  nuts  and  woods-grapes 
and  plums  and  berries  to  feed  its  sleek 
inhabitants. 

Daniel  Boone  and  Civilization 

For  two  centuries  the  In- 
dian's fiercest  passions  and 
wildest  energies  confeder- 
ated (Chiekasaws,  Creeks, 
Cherokees)  to  fight  off  en- 
croachments of  Spanish, 
French,  and  English.  Then  came  Daniel 
Boone  and  the  Carolina  long-hunters. 
They  crossed  the  bold  blue  Sha-cona-gas 
("Smokies")  into  the  forbidden  land. 
They  explored  its  diamond-bright 
streams.  They  planted  settlements  amid 
the  lofty  hills  and  dimpled  valleys. 

The  Cherokees,  the  last  to  stand  in  de- 
fense, fought  their  hearts  out,  bled  them 
dry,  for  the  wonderful  land.  But  it  was 
useless.  Like  leeches  the  settlements 
stuck,  some  of  them,  Wautauga,  at  least, 
sucking  their  fill  of  blood  and  honey. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  patch  of  white  men's 
skuUs  left  to  bleach  like  little  melons  in 
the  sun;  most  of  the  time  it  was  red 
men's  skulls.  New  settlers  kept  pouring 
in.  The  bluegrass  Land  of  Tomorrow 
was  relinquished  by  the 
broken  Cherokees  in  1865 
for  a  measly  ten  thousand 
pounds.  White  men's  eivil- 
iisation  spread  'like  the 
dog  mange"  over  the 
'Happy  Hunting  Ground". 
Greenblaek  forests  were 
put  to  the  ax  and  the  fire. 
Earthworm-laden  loam 
planted  in  corn,  corn,  corn, 
until  gutted;  new  fields 
razed,  floods  sweeping 
away  the  loam.  Streams, 


Hke  cryatal,  turned  dingy,  then  nmddy, 
then  dribbled  out  of  existence  with  the 
trout  and  the  beaver-  Scotch-Irish  eon- 
duerore  doted  on  raising  big  families- 
ten,  fiftee5  children.  ThG  land  became 
overcrowded,  more  mouths  called  for 
bread,  and  the  trees  were  shorn  higher 
and  higher  op  the  sides  of  steeper  and 
steeper  hills.  Game  creatures  vanished 
as  fast  as  nnseasonable  snow.  Bison,  elk* 
deer,  bear,  turliey-^whole  species  went 
out  with  the  hoggish  rifle. 

Undoing  Clvlltzatioi^s  Destructimness 

Now  for  the  picture  of  man's  attempt- 
ed restoration,  A  700-mile  girdle  of  lakes 
loop  down  and  up  from  Paducah  to 
north  of  Knoxville,  encircling  an  en- 
larged southern  boundary  of  the  '^Happy 
Hunting  Ground",  The  26  TVA  dama 
forming  these  lakes  mark  the  most  im- 
pressive step  in  its  restoration,  while  in 
their  wake  follows  a  host  of  rehabilitation 
movements,  such  as  soil  conservation,  re- 
forestation, park  developments,  fish  and 
fowl  refuges,  and  wild-life  preservation. 
Private  organizations,  seven  states  and 
the  federal  government  rise  up  together 
in  a  restoration  crusade*  Kehabilitation 
of  the  region  is  onl;^  a  natural  develop- 
ment when  one  considers  what  the  crea- 
tion of  26  fresh-water  lakes  has  done  to 
it.  These  lakes  present  a  jagged  shore- 
line ten  thousand  miles  long,  longer  than 
the  combined  Great  Lakes  shore-line  on 
the  United  States  side,  eqnal  to  the 
Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts  put  together.  In 
twelve  years'  time  a  40,000-square-mile 
area  (half)  of  the  original  wild-life  park 
has  been  transformed  into  "The  Great 
Lakes  of  the  South"  region.  Providing 
600,000  acres  of  productive  waters,  the 
lake  reservoirs,  instead  of  becoming  'T>i- 
ological  deserts",  are  teeming  with  ganie 
fish.  In  its  tenth  year  Norris  lake  is 
yielding  a  half  million  pounds  of  game 
fish  annually,  and  the  game  fish  crop  in- 
creases, without  artificial  restocking,  at 
sneh  a  pace  that  in  1944  the  closed  sea- 
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son  on  Norris  lake  was  abolished  Today 
all  TVA  lakes  are  open  to  year-round 
fishing. 

Increased  harvesting  of  non-game  flsh, 
such  as  catfish,  spoonbill,  carp,  buffalo 
and  drnm>  is  being  urged,  in  order  to 
keep  these  predatory  species  in  a  non- 
dangerous  balance  with  the  game  fish.  As 
a  resultj  commercial  fishing  is  developing 
rapidly.  In  the  Wheeler ''Reservoir  the 
catch  jumped  from  60,000  pounds  to 
850,000  pounds  in  two  years.  In  1945 
Alabama  legalized  the^  use  of  nets  for 
commercial  fishing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  a 
eateh-per-acre  basis,  the  young  TVA 
lakes  are  already  producing  more  fish 
than  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Erie,  richest 
'of  the  five  northern  waters,  yields  less 
than  seven  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  as 
against  X5  pounds  for  the  one  TVA  lake, 
19  pounds  for  another,  and  32  pounds 
for  a  third-  The  total  potential  fish  re- 
source available  from  TVA  waters  is 
estimated  at  25  million  pounds  annually. 

Besides  these  recreational  waters 
there  are  126,000  acres  of  parks  and 
state  forests  scattered  throughout  the 
Tennessee  basin  alone.  The  national 
forest  projects,  which  were  started  in 
most  cases  before  the  TVA,  contribute 
more  to  game  rehabilitation  than  any 
other  single  factor.  Besides  this,  in  the 
past  twelve  years  private  individuals, 
state  forestry  and  extension  services  and 
the  TVA  planted  153,200,000  tree  seed- 
lings, covering  U9,000  acres  of  public 
and  private  lands.  This  is  one  quarter 
of  the  total  TVA  area  estimated  to  be  in 
need  of  intensive  erosion-control  treat- 
ment. 

Wild-life  RehabUitation 

An  unusual  and  thoughtful  work  is  be- 
ing developed  for  the  protection  of  ducks 
and  geese-  The  TVA  impoundments 
closely  border  the  Mississippi  flyway, 
nsed  by  ducks  and  geeae  on  their  Canada- 
Gulf  migrations,  Since  1938  the  TVA  and 
the  state  conservation  departments  have 
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set  aside  116,000  acres  of  lands  and  wa- 
ters for  feeding  and  resting  refuges. 

The  Tennessee  department  of  conser- 
vation, since  its  organization  in  1937,  has 
increased  state  land  holdings  to  287,000 
acres,  reserved  not  only  for  forests  and 
parks  but  for  game  refuges.  The  63,000- 
acre  Catoosa  reservation  was  set  aside 
for  deer  and  turkey  restoration,  30,000 
acres  more  to  be  added.  Under  the  de- 
partment's management  the  deer  and 
wild  turkey  are  returning  rapidly.  These 
game  creatures  are  to  be  transplanted  to 
other  suitable  tracts,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  those  sections  with  nat- 
ural animal  inhabitants,  but  that  hunt- 
ing will  become  a  regular  attraction. 

The  fur  industry  is  receiving  close 
study  at  present,  with  a  view  to  its  pos- 
sible development.  Here  again  the  desire 
for  a  thriving  wild-life  population  has 
nothing  to  do  with  restoring  wild  life  to 
its  original  multitudes;  rather  the  mo- 
tive is  to  increase  the  fur  industry.  East 
Tennessee  fur  traders  do  a  hundred- 
tbousand-doUar  business  yearly,  mainly 
in  pelts  of  opossum,  muskrat,  skunk,  fox, 
coon  and  mink. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  region  is 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  the  portion  which  has  been  least, 
if  at  all,  disfigured  by  the  white  man's 
depredations.  Overlapping  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  the^.  park  stretches 
54  miles  long  and  19  miles  wide. 

From  the  many  lofty  peaks  vast  and 
colorful  panoramas  spread  before  the 
delighted  gaze.  The  earth  abounds  in  a 
great  variety  of  plant  life.  More  kinds  of 
trees  can  be  identified  in  a  30-mile  trip 
through  the  Smokies  than  can  be  found 
across  the  length  of  Europe.  A  million 


square  miles  of  virgin  forests  were 
America's  heritage,  but  among  the  rap- 
idly diminishing  acreage  that  remains 
are  the  200,000  acres  of  virgin  woodland 
in  the  park. 

Sixty  varieties  of  fish,  50  varieties  of 
mammals,  and  200  varieties  of  birds 
have  been  identified  in  the  park.  Wide- 
spread signs  of  the  turkey,  grouse,  deer 
and  bear  can  be  seen ;  however,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  East  Tennessee  Historical 
Society,  an  ardent  nature  lover,  told  thi& 
writer  that  he  personally  had  never  seen 
the  creatures  in  large  numbers. 

But  such  works  as  these  do  not  rein- 
state man  into  the  divine  favor  and  make 
liim  a  fuifiiler  of  the  original  commission 
as  earth's  caretaker.  Warmongers  still 
destroy  the  earth.  Why,  how  long  would 
the  TVA  restoration  works  endure  if 
atomic  warfare  blasted  the  artificial 
lakes  and  seared  the  rolling  woodlands? 
Twelve  years'  work  would  vanish  in  as 
many  minutes  I  Such  a  view  is  not  in- 
tended to  discredit  good  works  now  done 
to  restore  to  the  earth  its  natural  beau- 
ty, but  to  show  the  instability  of  man. 
Man  himself  must  change,  and  selfish- 
ness must  give  way  to  love  of  the  earthly 
creation.  Such  works  as  TVA  show 
man's  capabilities  as  a  caretaker.  But 
such  accomplishments  fade  to  trivialness 
when  the  eye  of  faitli  sees  what  men  of 
good-will  shall  do  in  beautifying  the 
earth,  under  the  directing  reign  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  heaven.  Then,  by 
a  divine  mandate,  men  will  care  for  the 
earth  and  have  dominion  over  other 
earthly  creatures  in  the  way  Jehovah 
originally  purposed.  They  will  exercise 
dominion  in  power,  wisdom,  justice  and 
love.  How  indescribably  glorious  earth 
will  be  when  man  will  fulfill  his  com- 
mission as  its  caretaker  I — ContributeB. 


'Music'  Lures  Fish  into  the  Frying  Pan 

C  A  sounding  instrument  attached  to  boats  offshore  diives  the  fish  into  ahallow  water, 
■where  it  changes  its  tune  and  enchants  the  sealy  swimmers  so  that  they  can  be  caught 
by  hand.  "There  are  sounds  agreeable  and  disagreeable  to  fiah/'  says  inventor  Taguohi. 
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FBEEDOM  from  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion is  a  jewel,  a  jewel  that  is  ob- 
tained and  retained  in  this  -wicked  world 
only  by  those  who  war  against  the  en- 
treDched  enemies  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Those  who  pay  this  great  price  for 
freedom  and  then  fail  to  obtain  it  are 
above  all  a  people  most  miserable.  Such 
a  people  are  the  24,000,000  natives  of 
French  Indo-China. 

From  time  to  time  the  hope  for  free- 
dom, which  has  long  smoldered  in  the 
breasts  of  these  people,  has  broken  mto 
flame.  A  year  ago  it  was  burning  bright- 
ly until  it  was  recently  quenched  by  the 
killing  military  might  of  imperial 
France.  Last  March  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  certain  sections  of  Indo- 
China  were  to  be  granted  greater  free- 
dom of  self-government,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  such  freedom  would  be  extended 
over  the  rest  of  the  country.  Months 
dragged  on,  the  agreement  was  not  car- 
ried out,  relations  deterioratedj  and 
finally  open  war  broke  out,  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1946, 

One  would  think  that  a. country  like 
France,  that  so  recently  emerged  from 
under  the  oppressive  heel  of  the  Nazis, 
would  be  the  first  to  grant  freedom  to 
other  oppressed  people.  To  understand 
why  she  is  not  so  eager  to  grant  free- 
dom as  she  is  to  talk  about  it  one  must 
look  into  the  past  and  examine  the  his- 
tory of  France's  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  first  knowledge  of  Indo-China  was 
brought  back  to  Europe  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Venetian  traveler  Marco  Polo  in  1295, 
Thereafter  Portuguese^  Spanish,  Dutch, 
English  and  French  traders  tapped  the 
wealth  of  this  far-eastern  pepinsula. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  that  was  destined  to  influence  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  eastern  Indo- 
China,  namely,  the  infiltration  of  Cathol- 
icism, early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Due  to  the  seal  and  energy  of  such 
Jesuits  as  Alexandre  de  Rhodes  anA 
Anton    Marqnez,    and    others   that  fol- 
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Fights  for  Freedom 

lowed  them,  it  hecame  necessary  for  the 
Indo-Chinese  tq  expel  the  emissaries  of 
the  Vatican,  For  more  thrn  a  hundred 
years  they  warred  against  the  virus  of 
Catholicism  that  was  blighting  their  lib- 
erty, but  it  was  a  futile  fight  for  free- 
dom. Proud  of  Kome's  treacherous 
priesthood  in  Indo-China  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  says:  "Banished  repeated- 
ly from  the  country,  they  had  scarcely 
lost  sight  of  shore  before  tbey  turned 
their  ships  towards  land  again."  This 
"persecution"  ended  only  after  the 
French  sword  of  the  '*Church^'  had  been 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  native  Indo- 
Chinese* 

French  rule  and  Vatican  rule  have 
been  synonjrmous  terms  in  Indo-China 
since  the'  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  then  that  Pierre-Joseph 
Pigneaux,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Cochin-. 
China  and  bishop  of  Adran,  with  the  aid 
of  French  troops  set  up  Prince  Nguyen- 
an  as  emperor  of  Annaih  under  the  name 
Gria-Long.  In  return  Catholicism  was  so 
firmly  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  people 
that  all  later  efforts  to  remove  it  failed. 
As  French  power  was  extended  deep- 
er into  the  country  one  of  the  primary 
provisions  stipulated  in  the  treaties 
signed  with  the  tribal  chieftains  was  a 
^'guaranteed  freedom",  not  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy, 

UBder  French  Rule 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
France  finally  completed  the  conquest  of 
Indo-China  and  set  up  what  was  called 
L^ITnion  Indochinoise,  made  up  of  the 
four  protectorates,  Tontin,  Annam,Laos 
and  Oambodiaj  with  Cochin-China  hold- 
ing the  status  of  a  colony.  Thus  united 
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Indo-Cliina  with  its  Asiatic  mixture  of 
Chinese,  Annamites,  Cambodians,  Ma- 
lays, Chains,  Laotians,  Japanese,  Thais, 
Muangs,  Mans,  and  Meos~24,000,000 
all  together,  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  the  people  of  the  plains  and  the 
mountain  tribes— was  ruled  by  only  a 
handful  of  less  than  45,000  Europeans, 
mostly  French.  Its  area  of  285,000 
square  miles  was  greater  than  that  of 
France  itself.  Indo-China  was  France's 
richest  possession  and  she  held  it  firm- 
ly in  her  grip  until  the  Japanese  took  it 
over  in  1940-41. 

Under  French  occupation  18,000  miles 
of  highways  and  2,000  miles  of  railroads 
were  built.  Twenty  thousand  automo- 
biles were  imported.  The  mining  of  coal, 
tin,  zinc,  lead,  tungsten,  copper,  iron, 
phosphates  and  gold  was  carried  on.  The 
two  rich  delta  basins,  one  in  the  north, 
in  Tonldn,  and  the  other  in  Cochin-China, 
in  the  south,  were  developed  to  a  capac- 
ity of  2,300,000  tons  of  rice  a  year,  mak- 
ing Indo-China  the  world's  third-largest 
producer. 

Was  this  opening  up  of  the  country 
for  the  blessing  of  the  Indo-Chinese  or 
did  it  result  in  greater  freedom  for  the 
natives?  Who  profited  from  the  little 
more  than  slave  labor  that  worked  Ihe 
rubber  plantations?  Or  who  benefited 
from  the  wealth  of  valuable  woods  and 
essential  oils — teak,  turpentine  and  cam- 
phor— that  were  taken  from  the  forests! 
Foreign  interests,  both  commercial  and 
religious,  were  the  ones  that  profited 
from  this  exploitation  of  the  land  and 
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labor  of  Indo-China.  Low  wages  and 
heavy  taxation  made  the  great  masses 
of  people  nothing  more  than  serfs  of  the 
banks  and  churches.  Their  standard  of 
living  is  as  low  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Rice  and  fish  are  the  principal 
diet.  One  of  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  in  the  world  is  found  in  French 
Indo-China,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
people  (19,000,000)  occupy  but  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  area.  On  2.5  acres  of  land 
the  average  peasant  ekes  out  a  living  by 
the  most  rudimentary  methods.  These, 
then,  were  the  conditions  under  French 
domination  up  to  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion by  the  Japanese  war  machine. 

The  collapse  of  Japanese  rule  in  Au- 
gust, 1945,  found  France  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  the  Indo-Chinese  thought  they  would 
free  themselves  of  the  tyrannical  yoke 
of  bondage  and  emerge  as  a  free  nation 
under  their  own  flag.  Chinese  and  Brit- 
ish troops,  however,  stepped  in  in  Sep- 
tember, 1945,  crushed  the  break  for  free- 
dom, and  put  the  French  back  in  the 
ruling  saddle. 

Not  ha\'ing  the  strength  she  formerly 
had,  France,  at  the  time,  with  shrewd- 
ness, recognized  the  newly  formed  An- 
namese  party,  the  Viet  Minh,  and  agreed 
that  the  Viet  Nam  independent  govern- 
ment should  administer  local  govern- 
ment over  Tonkin  and  northern  Annam, 
an  area  that  embraced  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  population.  Under  this  agree- 
ment signed  in  March,  1946,  Cochin- 
China  was  to  have  the  right  to  choose  by 
free  referendum  whether  it  wanted  to 
join  up  with  Viet  Nam  or  remain  under 
the  old  French  regime.  Cambodia  and 
Laos  likewise  were  to  have  the  free  op- 
portunitj'  to  make  a  similar  choice.  The 
Viet  Nam  was  sure  that  97  percent  of 
Cochin-China  would  vote  to  join  the  in- 
dependent movement,  and  so  great  op- 
timism was  expressed  over  this  apparent 
victory  for  Indo-China  freedom. 

The  months  that  followed  proved  that 
optimism  was  premature.  Instead  of  giv- 
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i»g  the  Annamites  their  free  rule  as 
promised,  and  instead  of  holding  the 
referendum  in  Co<jhin-China,  France  set 
up  a  puppet  government  along  the  old 
colonial  Tine.  The  Annamites  were  dis- 
mayed at  this.  Had  not  De  Gaulle  and 
Bium  promised  them  freedom?  Ah,  yes, 
but  in  tricky  diplomatic  language.  Note 
the  loophole  in  De  Qanlle's  statement 
when  we  italieiae  it :  'The  Indo-Chinese 
Jederation  will  enjoy  in  the  frame  of  the 
French  Union  an  economic  autonomy  al- 
lowing  it  to  attain  its  full  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment," Leon  Blum  also  said  that  the 
French  government  intended  to  give 
Indo-China  her  independence^  but  "in- 
dependence within  the  framework  of  the 
French  Union".  The  result  of  this  diplo- 
matic subterfuge  was  open  warfare  be- 
tween the  Viet  Namese  and  the  French 
at  Hanoi  on  December  19,  1946. 

Beconquest  by  the  French 

War  made  it  necessary  for  France  to 
choose  to  either  withdraw  and  give  the 
Indo-Chinese  their  freedom  or  fight  and 
reconquer  the  country.  She  chose  the 
latter  course,  Marina  Moutet,  miniater 
of  overseas  territories,  and  General  Le- 
clere,  France's  best  military  strategiat, 
were  sent  to  survey  the  situation.  Moutet 
said;  ^*We  have  been  attacked  and  we 
fihaE  defend  ourselves  "  "I  can  see  noth- 
ing in  ttie  immediate  future  but  military 
operations,"  France  took  the  position 
that  she  would  negotiate  for  peace  only 
after  she  had  won  a  decided  military 
victory. 

Paratroopers  were  rushed  from  North 
Africa.  The  French  Foreign  Legion 
made  up  of  paid  killers  of  many  nations, 
including  Nazi  prisoners  of  war,  was 
mobilized  and  sent  to  carry  forward  ''the 
civilizing  mission  of  our  country'\ 
France's  greatest  passenger  liner^  the 
H  de  France,  was  pressed  into  service 
as  a  troop  ship. 

Bather  than  a  disorganized  uprising 
on  the  part  of  natives  the  Viet  Namese 
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had  put  into  the  field  regalar  troops 
numbering  between  35,000  and  85,000, 
and  these  were  backed  uj)  by  thousands 
of  peasants.  With  their  equipment, 
which  consisted  of  Japanese,  Aijierican 
and  French  rifles,  machine  guns,  mortars 
and  field  artillery,  they  were  at  first  able 
to  pin  the  French  troops  down  to  a  few 
strategic  points-  After^  reinforcements 
reached  Hanoi  the  French  launched  their 
counter  attack  using  modern  American- 
made  lend-lease  tanka^  landing  barges 
and  fighter  aircraft 

But  why  did  France  choose  to  fight  a 
full-scale  colonial  war  at  a  time  when 
the  Dutch  in  Java  g^nd  the  English  in 
India  and  Burma  were  making  liberal 
conciliations  in  Far  Eastern  poUcy? 
Could  it  be  that  some  force  was  urging 
her  on?  Could  it  be  that  the  same  sinis- 
ter power  of  the  Vatican  was  again  call- 
ing for  Frenchmen's  swords  to  "guaran- 
tee" the  Hierarchy's  freedom  in  Indo- 
China!  This  conclusion  is  handed  to  us 
neatly  bound  by  the  following  string  of 
events. 

Another  Cathoiic  Crusade 

Reports  from  the  battle  front  left  no 
doubt  as  to  which  side  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy were  on.  The  old  Hierarchy  trick  of 
discrediting  their  enemies  by  calling 
tiiem  "rebels",  "fanatics"  and  ''Commu- 
nists" was  used  again  here,  with  the  Viet 
Nam  forces  receiving  the  titles.  When  a 
truce  was  made  in  a'  native  section  of 
Hanoi  to  allow  the  18,000  civilians  there 
trapped  to  escape,  a  Catholic  priest  from, 
the  French  army  came  out  to  welcome 
them.  French  reports  told  of  their  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  80  priests  and  nuns 
held  in  northern  Indo-China  by  the  Viet 
N&n.  French  armored  columns  pushed 
southward  from  Hanoi  to  free  a  Catholic 
mission  with  its  priests  and  nuns  that 
had  been  held  captive  by  the  Annaraese 
for  nearly  a  month, 

When  the  drive  toward  Hue  began  the 
reports  pointed  out  that  this  place  was 
of  particular  importance  because  it  was 
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the  headquarters  of  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gation for  Soiithern  and  Southeastern 
Asia,  So  the  drive  was  described  as  "the 
moral  liberation  of  Annamese  Chris- 
tianity". The  drive  on  Hue  was  also  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  the  empress  of 
Annam  and  her  children,  who  had  taken 
refuse  in  the  Catholic  mission.  And  who 
is  this  empress?  Press  reports  of  1934 
told  how  she  had  been  raised  a  Catholic 
and  educated  in  a  convent,  and  how  she 
had  been  given  a  special  dispensation 
from  the  Vatican  in  order  to  marry  the 
Buddhist  prince  Bao  Dai.  During  the 
war  this  Bao  Dai  and  his  wife  willingly 
became  the  puppet  rulers  in  Indo-China 
for  the  Vatican-approved  totalitarian 
Japanese  government.  Add  it  all  up  and 
you  will  see  why  the  natives  hate  the 
puppets  and  the  priests. 

There  is  no  Frenchman  the  Indo- 
Chinese  hate  more  than  Admiral  Thierry 
d'ArgenlieUj  the  high  commissioner  for 
Indo-Cliina.  (At  the  time  of  writing  there 
were  reports  that  d'Argenlieu  was  ex- 
pected to  resign,  with  the  militarist 
Leclerc  mentioned  as  a  possible  succes- 
sor.) He  is  the  one  the  Viet  Namese  say 
is  directly  responsible  for  France's  pol- 
icy in  their  country,  as  evidenced  by  his 
Christmas  declaration :  "France  does  not 
intend  in  the  present  stage  of  evolution 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  people  to  give  them 
total  and  unconditional  independence." 
On  January  25,  1947,  he  declared  that 
"the  Viet-Namese  government  of  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Minh  was  Coimnunist- 
inspired  and  that  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
China  was  another  battleground  between 
the  western  democracies  and  Marxism". 


The  real  reason  why  this  high  commis- 
sioner fights  against  freedom  for  Indo- 
China,  and  the  reason  why  he  is  so  hated 
by  the  Viet  Namese,  is  that  underneath 
his  gold-braided  title  of  "Admiral"  he  is 
also  a  Catholic  priest. 

How  Victory  Will  Be  Won 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  with- 
drew altogether  from  Indo-China  and 
took  with  them  the  Vatican's  revenue- 
sucking  leeches  the  people  would  still  be 
in  bondage  to  religion,  with  the  curse  of 
pagan  temples,  priests  and  monks  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  still  upon  them. 

Before  the  French  took  over,  Indo- 
China  was  no  paradise  of  peace.  From 
the  dawn  of  known  history  great  Chinese 
and  Indian  dynasties  like  the  Le,  Ly, 
Tr'-an,  Annamite,  Champa  and  Khmer 
swept  over  and  ruled  that  country,  and 
under  such  oriental  systems  80  percent 
of  the  people  were  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, oppressed  by  a  hierarchic  caste  of 
officials  called  mandarins.  Peace,  equal- 
ity and  freedom  were  not  the  lot  of  the 
common  man. 

Nor  has  time  changed  this  fundamen- 
tal evil  of  all  human  fonns  of  govern- 
ment. Man's  rule  of  the  earth  continues 
as  a  failure.  Only  Jehovah  God's  right- 
eous kingdom  by  His  Messiah  Christ  can 
and  will  establish  an  enduring  and  just 
peace  in  Indo-China  with  genuine  free- 
dom. It  will  end  the  overcrowded,  pover- 
ty-stricken conditions  and  religious  op- 
pression and  will  make  Indo-China  a 
paradise  like  the  garden  of  Eden^  Until 
then,  the  human  fight  for  freedom  will  be 
fruitless. 


NoE  T^t,  Pleasei 

AN  American  who  recently  arrived  in  Italy  -wrote  back  to  the  United 
States  the  report  that  follows:  "It  is  quite  a.  surprise  to  me  that 
there  exists  in  Italy  a  very  strong  anti-clerical  feeling.  In  fact,  much 
is  published  against  the  priests  and  the  church  that  no  newspaper 
would  dare  pubJish  in  the  United  States.  When  I  mention  this  fact  to  the  people 
here  many  say;  'Well,  if  the  Americans  love  the  pope  so  much  why  don't  they 
take  him  to  America?'" 
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TIB  up  a  hornets'  nest 
_  and  yo"a  have  trouble 
on  your  hands!  Anyone 
who  has  had  this  pro- 
verbial truth  impressed 
upon  him  by  the  stinger  of  a  wasp  or 
hornet  will  testify  to  the  potent  power 
these  little  creatures  wield.  In  all  the 
bug  kingdom  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
equal  these  fiery  fighters  in  c-ourage  and 
ferocity.  They  are  absolutely  fearless, 
never  hesitate  in  attacking  an  opponent, 
regardless  of  its  size,  are  quick  teni-^ 
pered,  and  seem  to  be  utterly  lacking  in 
a  sense  of  humor.  Pugnacious?  They  cer- 
tainly are ! 

People  who  have  had  their  education 
improved  hy  a  sting  or  two  gladly  respect 
the  pugilistic  virtues  of  the  wasps,  but 
when  it  comes  to  claiming  them  as 
among  their  best  friends  they  draw  the 
line,  Only  when  they  learn  that  wasps 
and  hornets  kill  unnumbered  millions  of 
crop-destroying  pests  and  insects  every 
year  is  their  prejudice  broken  down.  Of 
a  truth,  the  mighty  aerial  squadrons  of 
wasps  are  among  man^s  greatest  allies 
in  his'relentless  fight  against  the  insects- 

Once  your  prejudice  against  these  po- 
tent personalities  is  removed  you  are 
more  inclined  to  study  the  lives  and  hab- 
its of  the  wasp  family,  and  as  you  do  so 
your  appreciation  and  admiration  of 
their  clever  and  ingenious  ways  are 
greatly  enlarged.  You  are  even  inclmed 
to  forgive  them  for  any  painful  experi- 
ence you  might  have  had  with  them  m 
times  past 

So  far  about  10,000  distinct  species  of 
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Your  Pugnacious 
Friend 

THE  WASP 


wasps  l^ave  been  found  throughout 
the  worldj  of  which  something  like 
lj500  are  in  North  Amgrica.  The 
name  hornet  is  generally  applied  only  to 
the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the 
waspsj  such  as  the  European  Vespa  era- 
bro  andthe  North  American  V.  maculata. 
Unlike  bees,  which  also  carry  a  stinger, 
baby  wasps  are  carnivorous.  And  unlike 
many    other    animals    that    feed    their 

young  on  liquids  jy^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^^ 
enough  to  eat  meat^^^I^^^asps  feed 
their  young  ones  on  a  raw-meat  diet  of 
spiders^  flies,  insects  and  caterpillars  un- 
til they  are  old  enough  to  live  exclusively 
on  the  sweet  nectar  of  delicate  flowers- 
Each  of  the  many  species  of  wasps  has 
its  own- individual  characteristics.  Some 
are  social  in. that  they  live  and  breed  in 
hives  with  as  many  as  5,000  living  in  a 
single  nest  Some  burrow  holes  in  the 
ground  for  their  nests;  others  hang  a 
paper  hive  in  the  trees  or  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  Each  species  has  its 
own  interesting  and  peculiar  home  archi- 
tecture and  eating  habita.  ■'  ^ 

Digger  Wasps  *^.,.,^,a^ 

In  the  early  summertime  yoj^^m^r- 
pillar  wasps  may  be  seen  oiiwild' carrot 
flowers  or  indulging  in  the  fermented 
juices  of  decaying  fruits.  At  this  stage 
of  life  they  are  slow-moving,  lazj;  things. 
When  the  females  reach  maturity  they 
suddenly  shake  oif  this  indifferent  atti- 
tude and  take  up  life  with  great  industry, 
First  the  female  wasp  burrows  an 
oval-shaped  chamber  for  a  nest  in  a 
patch  of  solid  soil.  When  finished  she 
comes  out  and  closes  the  entrance  with  a 
small  stone  or  chunk  of  dirt,  and  then 
goes  oflf  in  search  of  big  green  cater- 
pillars. Finding  a  nice  fat  one  that  is 
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much  larger  than  herself  she  seizes  it  in 
her  mandibles  and,  by  using  her  stinger 
as  a  hypodermic  needle,*  she  pumps  it 
full  of  poison  until  it  lies  stretched  out 
motionless.  Eeally  the  caterpillar  is  only 
paralyzed,  and  not  dead. 

In  solving  the  transportation  problem 
the  eatorpillar  is  rolled  over  on  its  back 
and  dragged  along.  Tha  wasp,  from  time 
to'  time,  leaves  her  cargo  and  returns  to 
the  burrow,  probably  to  cheek  on  her 
compass  bearings.  Finally^  with  the 
caterpillar  lodged  in  the  'burrow,  the 
■wasp  lays  an  ogg  in  it,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  when  it  hatches,  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  caterpillar  steaks 
for  the  grub. 

After  the  ogg  is  laid  the  entrance  to 
the  nest  cell  is  permanently  sealed  with 
the  greatest  care.  Tliese  wasps,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spinning  ants,  are  the 
only  living  things  besides  man  that  use 
tools  unless  taught.  After  leveling  off 
the  entrance  tlley  find  a  stone  the  right 
shape  and  pat  the  earth  down  very  care- 
fully. Some  species  of  digger  wasps  take 
a  small  twig  and  use  it  as  a  broom  to 
obliterate  all  traces.  Some  place  a  pebble 
or  leaf  over  the  spot,  not  as  a  tombstone 
in  honor  of  i\Q  caterpillar  l\\at  \vi^s  A>(i- 
noath,  but  as  a  camouflage. 

This  final  act  on  the  part  ,of  majiy 
species  is  the  end  of  the  mother's  inte^*- 
est  in  her  offspring.  There  are  other 
M^asps,  however,  like  the  Bemhix  sand 
wasp,  that  feed  their  young  ones  like 
birds.  Small  flies  at  first  are  brought. 
Then  as  the  baby  grows  larger  the  moth- 
er increases  the  size  of  the  flies.  The 
benibix  wasps  being  of  the  social  class 
living  in  communities,  tli?y  commonly 
practice  the  art  of  stealincr  one  another's 
flies  as  the  opportunity  aifords. 


Cicada-KUlers  and  Tarantula  Hawks 

Another  wasp  friend  of  man  is  the 
eidada-killer,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
common,  and  to  most  people  it  is  known 
as  the  hornet.  When  the  female  develops 
the  mother  instinct  she  burrows  out  a 
nursery  of  four  cells,  each  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  each  cell 
is  completed  she  goes  on  a  hunting  trip, 
not  for  crawling  caterpillars,  like  her 
cousin  wasp,  lout  after  big,  juicy  cicadas. 
The  cicada  is  sometimes  called  a  locust 
or  harvest  flj-,  and  is  recognized  by  its 
shrill  and  sustained  note  during  the 
warm  summer  nights. 

Those  that  have  witnessed  the  rare 
sight  say  that  it  is  thrilling  to  see  a 
cicada-killer  strike  its  victim  in  full  flight 
and  then,  together  with  its  prey,  go 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  More  often  the 
cicada-killer  may  be  seen  dragging  its 
victim  which  is  very  mucli  larger  than 
itself  along  the  ground.  Sometimes,  to 
get  around  the  gigantic  task  of  drag- 
ging the  cicada  through  dense  grass,  the 
hornet  hoists  its  prey  up  a  tree,  and 
then,  taking  advantage  of  the  altitude, 
glides  diagonally  downward  towai;d  the 
burrow  as  if  jungle-hopping. 

Veiy  often  the  mother  wasp  stores  up 
two  paralyzed  cicadas  to  make  sure  that 
^ler  baby  has  plenty  of  fresh  meat.  Three 
days  after  the  egg  is  laid  it  hatches  out 
into  a  grub,  and  after  a  week  or  so  it 
makes  itself  a  cocoon  for  the  coming 
winter.  Passing  through  the  pupa  stage 
the  following  spring  it  emerges  from  the 
ground  to  carry  on  the  tl-aditional  life 
cycle  after  its  kind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  cycle  that  the  adult  wasps  re- 
main strictly  vegetarians  all  their  life. 
Only  the  females  become  hunters  and 
killers,  hut  even  then  they  never  eat 
their  prey. 
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The  tarajitiila  is  a  large,  powerful  and 
fearsome-looking  spider  that  is  covered 
'With  hair  and  armed  with  formidable 
fsnga.  In  the  southwefitern  part  of  the 
IjBited  States. and  in  the  tropical  regions 
man  has  a  wasp  friend  that  is  steel-hlue 
in  color,  equal  in  size  and  ferocity  to  the 
cicada-killer,  and  enjoys  hunting  for 
tarantula  spiders  as  a  hawk-does  for  a 
chicken.  Thpugh  these  spiders  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  wasps  and  are 
capable  of  killing  them,  yet  the  chances 
of  their  doing  so  are  very  slim.  When  the 
wasp  strikes  it  strikes  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning,  knocking  the  tarantula  out  as 
helpless  as  if  it  had  been  electrocuted. 
Thereafter  its  fate  is  the  s&me  as  that 
of  the  cicadas  and  caterpillars  taken  by 
wasps- 

Slud  Daubers  and  Simons 

Many  other  species  of  wasps  also  feed 
their  young  on  spiders ;  for  example,  the 
slender  mud  dauber  wasp,  with  yellow 
bands  around  its  legs,  that  builds  its 
home  around  barns  and  house  porches. 
In  cDnstrueting  its  adobe  apartments  it 
wrapp  strips  of  mud  around  to  form  an 
individual  cell,  which  is  then  stocked 
with  spiders  and,  of  course,  an  egg-  More 
cells  are  then  constructed  adjacent  to 
each  other  and  the  whole  is  finally  plas- 
tered over  with  another  coating  of  mud» 

As  among  human  society,  so  also 
amidst  the  wasp  and  hornot  population 
there  aro  found  &  certain  number  of 
thieves  aud  robbers,  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious being  the  blue  burglar  wasp- 
Waiting  untU  the  yellow-legged  wasp 
finishes  its  house  the  burglar  then  breaks 
iUj  throws  out  the  old  spiders  and  egg^ 
restocks  it  with  its  own  spiders  and  egg, 
and  then  makes  it  a  *^perfect  erime^'  by 
sealing  up  the  house  as  before.  If  these 
rascals  are  found  around  a  water  place 
it  is  not  because  they  are  gathering  mud 
for  their  own  house,  but  rather  they  are 
tanking  up  on  a  good  supply  of  water 
which  IS  used  to  soften  up  old  mud  cells 
preparatory  to  breaking  m- 
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An  even  more  reprehensible  scoundrel 
than  the  blue  burg;lar  is  the^reon  euckoo 
wasp.  It  breaks  into  the  home  of  che 
yellow-legged  wasp  and  lays  its  .^gg  in 
time  for  the  grub  to  feed  upon  the  bahy 
mud  dauber  instead  of  spiders-  Surely  a 
villain  am.ong  w?.spsl 

After  the  mud  dauber,  blue  burglar 
and  cuckoo  wasps  get  through  with  the 
mud  cells  other  wa^p^  tenants  move  in 
and  set  up  housekeeping  after  fliey  have 
made  alterations  to  suit  themselves.  One 
species  sets  up  a  mud  partition  through 
the  middle,  making  two  ceUs  out  of  tiie 
old  one,  while  another  species  is  small 
enough  that  it  id  able  to  make  a  three- 
room  apartment  out  of  the  original  cell. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  other 
expert  masons  in  the  wasp  kingdom.  One 
makes  its  mud  nurseries  in  the  form  of 
long,  vertical  tubes,  and  consequently 
earns  for  itself  the  name  pipe-organ 
wasp.  Another,  and  probably  the  moat 
artistically  gifted  of  all,  is  the  potter 
wasp  or  jug-making  wasp.  It  constructs 
beautiful  little  jugs  on  slender  twigs, 
complete  with  a  narrow  neck  and  Ranged 
lip.  After  depositing  a  number  of  para- 
lyzed caterpillars  and  suspending  an  egg 
on  a  tiny  thread  inside  it  seals  out  the 
winter  cold  by  putting  i*»  a  mud  cork- 

Other  Sting-wielding  Friend^ 

Some  hornets  are  considered  social, 
that  is,  sociably  with  their  own  kjjid,  in 
that  many  of  them  live  together  in  a 
large  paper  apartment  house-  Long  be^ 
fore  man  ever  dreamed  of  making-  paper 
these  wasps  were  chewing  up  wood  with 
their  saliva  and  turning  out  durable 
paper  houses  with  as  many  as  15,000 
cells*  As  in  the  ease  of  the  European 
hornet,  which  is  also  found  in  large  numr 
bers  in  eastern  United  States,  the  in- 
habitants are  divided  into  three  castes, 
the  males  (that  do 'no  work)^  the  perfect 
females  or  queens  that  lay  the  eggs,  and 
the  "neuter^"  or  workers  that  provide 
the  food  Sot  the  entire  colony. 

The  "neuters"  are  really  females  with 
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nndeveloped  ovaries  and  hence  incapa- 
ble of  reproduction-  The  explanation  that 
is  ^ven  for  this  is  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  these  are  nndernour- 
ished  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  food 
and  therefore  they  pubate  with  imper- 
fect ovaries.  Then  during  the  balance  of 
the  season,  as  workers,  they  provide  suf- 
ficient food  for  the  perfecting  of  other 
females  that  are  capable  of  propagating 
their  kind.  Marvel  how  the  all-wise  Crea- 
tor provided  even  for  this  detail ! 

When  rain  water  runs  into  tbeir  hous- 
es the  paper  wasps  bail  it  out,  and  dur- 
ing the  hot  dry  season  they  air-condition 
their  places,  hauling  in  water  and  dous- 
ing the  house  down.  They  have  long 
known  and  used  windows  in  their  houses 
by  cementing  tiny  pieces  of  translucent 
miea  into  the  outside  walls.  The  huge 
quantity  of  flies  consumed  by  their  young 
testifies  to  their  beneiit  to  man. 

Among  the  other  wasps  that  benefit 
man  is  the  common  yellow  jacket.  It  feeds 
its  babies  on  insect  hamburgers  made 
by  chewing  up  bits  of  insects.  The  wasp 
that  goes  for  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle 
is  unable  to  haul  it  away  because  of  its 
huge  size,  and  so  it  lays  an  egg  in  the 
larvae  on  the  spot  where  it  is  paralyzed. 
Not  so  long  ago  thousands  of  special 
wasps  were  imported  from  Korea  to 
help  man  fight  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  Japanese  beetles.  And  so  it  goes, 
each  variety  of  wasp  and  hornet  has  its 
individual  virtues. 

The  fig  wasp,  a  minute  insect  that 
zoologists  have  named  Blastophaga 
grossorum^  also  renders  a  great  service 
to  mankind  in  malnng  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  the  famous  Smyrna  figs.  The 
process  is  very  unique.  The  flowers  of  the 


Smyrna  fig  are  females  and  need  to  be 
fertilized  by  male  pollen  from  a  tig  like 
that  of  the  capri  treeXKTow  it  so  happens 
that  the  fig  wasp  makes  its  home  only  in 
this  wild,  inedible  capriiig.  So  the  fig- 
growers  hang  baskets  of  caprifigs  among 
the  branches  of  the  Smyrna  tree  about 
the  time  the  wasps  will  emerge.  Coming 
out  of  the  eaprifigs  the  wasps  are  cov- 
ered with  maJe  pollen,  and,  since  they 
can't  tell  figs  apart  by  the  looks,  the 
wasps  e;iter  the  Smyrna  figs  thinking- 
they  are  eaprifigs  in  which  they  can  lay 
their  eggs.  However,  they  soon  discover 
the  mistake  and  withdraw  in  search  of 
a  genuine  eaprifigs  but  not  before  they 
have  accomplished  the  necessary  pollina- 
tion. 

The  terrible  suifering  and  even  death 
that  wasps  and  hornets  sometimes  inflict 
on  humans  through  misinterpretation  of 
motives  is  more  than  offset  by  the  im- 
measurable aid  and  profit  they  render 
mankind.  Moreover,  they  are  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  Ahnighty,  Jehovah  God, 
Did  not  He  make  use  of  thear  poisonoue 
little  daggers  in  ridding  the  Promised 
Land  of  trespassers?  Through  Moses 
Jehovah  promised  to  send  squadrons  of 
hornets  into  the  laud  ahead  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  help  put  the  enemy  to  flight  (Exo- 
dus 23:28;  Deuteronomy  7:20),  and 
years  later  record  of  their  victories  was 
made:  "I  sent  the  hornet  before  you, 
which  drave  them  out  from  before  you, 
even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites;  but 
not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow/' 
(Joshua  24: 12)  They  served  as  fighting 
friends  to  Ood's  people  then.  Now  they 
fight  man's  insect  enemies.  Certainly 
these  "high-voltage'"*  wasps  and  hornets 
are  your  friends. 
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Abasing  a  Self-exalting  Clergyman 

t  A  judge  and  a  niimst^^r  fell  into  a  discussion  at  a  recent  dinner  party  and  the 
minister  jovially  obser\'ed  a  bishop  was  greater  than  a  judge.  **A  judge  can  only 
say,  'You  be  hanged/  but  a  hiahop  can  say,  'You  be  damned/ "  the  minister  offered 
in  proof.  The  Lawyer  thought  it  over  and  comuaented ;  ^*But  when  a  judge  says,  *Yoii 
be  hanged/  you  axe  hanged,"— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  February  I,  ld47, 
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Do  You  Sniif  Before  You  Buy 
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^f  .^-v  PERFUME  as  a  sales  stimu- 
(/.  .^-'^'  lant  is  truly  a  laodern  idea  in 
^,'; :  ■-/  merchandising.  The  aneieiit 
*^  --^^  Egyptians,  Babylonians  and 
Phomiemm  used  perfume;  the  Bible  fre- 
quently mentions  it;  th^  Greelcs  and  Bo- 
mans  scented  themselves  with  it;  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  Italy  and  France 
made  large  quantities  of  perfnme.  But 
during  all  those  centuries  when  it  took 
25  tons  of  violets  to  produce  one  ounce 
of  perfume  no  one  ever  thought  of  using 
the  precious  stuff  on  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
in  a  buj?ket  of  paint  Such  an  idea  re- 
mained dormant  untfl  the  chemists  final- 
ly discovered  cheap  methods  of  produc- 
ing large  volumes  of  artificial  perfumes. 

The  theory  of  making-  artificial  per- 
fumes is  quite  simple,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  a  most  difficult  operation  to 
carry  out.  Only  after  years  of  work  did 
research  chemists  make  possible  the  pro- 
duction  of  large  quantities. 

Beginning  in  1851  Cahours^  Grimaux 
and  Lauth  first  produced  synthetic  per- 
fumes, with  more  progress  made  in  this 
field  in  1868,  After  Tiemann  and  Haar- 
man  succeeded  in  making  synthetic  vanil- 
lin in  1885  the  industry  further  expand- 
ed. But  only  since  World  War  I  have  the 
potent  products  of  the  synthetic  perfume 
industry  forced  themselves  into  the 
.homes  of  the  consumer  disguised  in  such 
things  as  paiiit,  g!ue,  soap,  ink^  polish, 
spray,  rubber,  insecticide,  leather,  plas- 
tic, linoleum,  cleaning  fluid  and  a  host 
of  other  materials- 

A  notable  wartime  example  of  such 
use  of  perfuTTje  was  in  the  case  where 
synthetic  rubber  was  adapted  to  con- 
sumer goods.  Ordinarily  some  synthetic 
rubbers  smell  like  a  skunk  One  can 
imagine  a  salesgirl  trying  to  sell  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  girdle  to  a  persnickety  lass 
unless  it  had  first  been  "de-skunked". 

The  obvious  purpose  of  using  a  sweet- 
smelling  chemical  in  an  ill-sm&lling  prod- 
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net  is  to  re-odorize  rather  than  deodor- 
ize it  Disagreeable  and  unpleasant 
smells  are  covered  up  and  masked  over 
ivith  a  less  obnoxious  one.  The  result  is 
that  sensitive  consumers  use  more  paint, 
varnish,  etc,,  a^d  sales  are  increased. 
This  discovery  m  merchandising  led  a 
large  manufacturer  of  chemical  per- 
fumes  to  coin  the  slogan  "Sell  by  sme]r\ 
Further  study  of  the  "sell  by  mwAl" 
idea  revealed  that  much  of  the  result  oh' 
tained  was  due  to  purely  psychological 
effects  produced  on  the  customers,  eape- 
ciaJly  the  Jady -folks.  Id  other  wGrds^ 
they  unconsciously  bought  a  certain  ar- 
ticle because  it  appealed  more  to  their 
sense  of  smell  than  did  a  competitive 
one. 

If  the  perfuming  of  strong-smelling 
materials  like  paints  and  cleaners  pro- 
duced such  marvelous  psychological  ef- 
fects, why  woTjld  not  the  same  results  be 
obtained  by  scenting  ordinarily  odorless 
articles  ?  Tests  were  conducted  and  it  was 
proved  to  be  true.  Two  pairs  of  hose 
were  placed  on  the  counter.  They  were 
exactly  alike  in  every  detail  except  that 
one  pair  was  slightly  scented.  Invariably 
the  women  chose  the  scented  pair,  claim- 
ing that  it  was  superior  in  quality^  tex- 
ture and  color;  all  of  which  proved  that 
one's  nose  is  not  an  infallible  shopper. 

As  consumer  goods  become  more  plen- 
'tiful  and  competition  increases  manu- 
facturers will  use  this  pressure  of  per- 
fume more  and  more  in  their  products 
to  promote  sales*  Already  this  trickery 
is  being  used  to  exploit  the  public,  with 
such  outlandish  things  as  druses  and 
gowns  being  scented  in  an  effort  to  sell 
inferior  material  at  a  higher  price- 

If  used  to  blanket  a  foul-smelling  prod- 
uct "a  little  something^'  is  a  great  bless- 
ing; but  remember  that  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  mer- 
chandise, So  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
sniff  before  fheyhuy,  do  so  inteUigenUy. 
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Pollutes  the  Air 


FORGET  for 
a  moment 
the  "iron  cur- 
tain" that  hangs  over  eastern  Europe 
and  consider  the  thick  curtain  of  smoke 
that  blankets  the,  modern  cities  of  the 
world.  City  smoke  is  not  a  mere  nuisance 
or  necessary  evil,  but  is  a  wasteful,  sinis- 
ter and  pernicious  vice  that  victimizes 
the  innocent.  Instead  of  the  industrial 
smokestacks  of  the  skyline  representing 
the  economic  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  community,  they  are  an  index  of  the 
ill-health  and  physical  weakness  of  its 
people. 

Smoke  is  a  painful  nuisance  that  keeps 
housewives  on  a  continual  and  endless 
marathon  as  they  scrub,  wash  and  clean 
curtains,  clothes  and  windows.  No  mere 
film  of  grime,  smoke  is  a  thick  layer  of 
iilth  that  is  measured  in  tons.  The  At- 
mospheric Pollution  Committee  says  that 
small  towns  get  an  annual  deposit  of 
75  to  100  tons  per  square  mile,  while  in 
the  larger  cities  ten  times  as  much  falls. 
Almost  two  tons  per  person  per  year,  is 
the  estimate  of  I.  L.  Wise,  consulting 
engineer  of  Chicago.  Obermeyer's  esti- 
mate is  that  1,780  tons  of  chimney  smoke 
and  dirt  floats  over  New  York  city  in  the 
first  200-foot  layer.  No  wonder  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Russian  newspaper 
Izvestia  said  that  New  York  is  a  very 
dirty  city. 

More  than  a  nuisance,  smoke  is  an 
economic  loss.  Referring  to  the  report  of 
W.  L.  Jones  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Vanderveer, 
Science  says :  "Actual  cost  each  year  to 
people  of  the  United  States  on  account 
of  smoke  is  $2,500,000,000,  and 'in  addi- 
tion there  is  the  incalculable  cost  to 
health."  Public  Health  Service  in  Wash- 
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ington  says  that  everyone's  personal 
smoke  bill  is  between  $10  and  $30  a  year. 
Great  Britain  pavs  a  similar  bill  amount- 
ing to  £50,000,000.  As  an  example  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  cleaning,  painting  and 
sandblasting  of  buildings,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  $100,000  spent  last  year 
to  wash  down  the  exterior  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Department  stores 
also  lose  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
from  smoke  soilage. 

In  cities  like  New  York  and  Los  Ange- 
les smoke  often  gangs  up  with  fog,  creat- 
ing what  has  been  called  "smoggy" 
weather.  It  interferes  with  the  landing 
of  airplanes.  Such  thick  curtains  black 
out  the  sun  and  its  valuable  ultraviolet 
rays  as  much  as  30  percent  in  some  cities, 
and  in  others,  like  Leeds,  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  in  England,  up  to  50  percent 
in  the  winter  months  is  lost.  This  loss  in 
sunlight  produces  eye-strain  at  the  fac- 
tory bench  and  kills  off  vegetation  and 
plant  life.  The  Boyce-Thompson  Insti- 
tute located  at  Yonkers,  14  miles  north 
of  New  York  city,  observed  the  killing 
effect  of  city  smoke.  When  the  wind 
would  shift  and  blow  from  the  direction 
of  New  York  their  botanical  plants 
would  droop  within  an  hour.  And  to 
think  that  eight  million  humans  have  to 
live  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  year 
round  I 

Smoke  as  a  Saboteur 

More  than  a  nuisance  and  economic 
loss,  smoke  is  a  subtle  enemy  of  good 
health,  a  fact  that  is  well  testified  to  by 
the  medical  authorities.  "Probably  the 
worst  aspect  of  s^ioke,"  said  Jones  and 
Vanderveer,  "is  its  effect  on  health."  Dr. 
William  S.  Thomas  said  that  a  city 
dweller's  lung  tissue  is  black  compared 
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with  the  pink  color  of  one  -who  lives  in 
the  open  country.  Asthma  and  sinus 
trouble,  and  chronic  infections  of  ihe 
eyes,  develop  from  pollution  of  the  air, 
and  these  irritations  are  not  without 
their  effects  on  one's  energy.  Fatigue  is 
one  of  the  reaults-  Cohen  and  Ruaton, 
basing  their  conclusion  on  the  work  of 
Ascher,  said  that  smoke  increased  the 
death  rate  in  eaaes  of  acute  lung  dis- 
eases. This  is  also  true  of  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia. 

During  the  depression  of  1933,  Vhen 
the  great  industrial  furnaces  were  cold, 
Pennsylvania  hit  a  new  low  in  pneumo- 
nia deaths  of  91.8  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. Three  years  later,  with  the  furnaces 
once  again  pouring  out  their  pall  of 
smoke,  the  rate  was  up  to  167,4.  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Pittsburgh  department  of 
health  showed  that  on  days  when  the 
air  was  thick  with  smoke  62  percent 
more  people  had  tickling  and  raw 
throats,  25  percent  coughed  more,  22  per- 
cent suffered  increased  sinus  troubles, 
and  only  9  percent  felt  "as  usual". 

Look  at  the  stunted  and  unhealthy 
children  in  the  industrial  centers  if  you 
want  more  proof  of  what  foul  air  does 
to  health.  Not  only  do  they  exist  on  a 
meager  dietj  like  many  poor  children  that 
live  m  non-mdustrial  sections,  but,  also, 
they  are  deprived  of  fresh  air.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar thing  that  people  will  insist  that 
their  daily  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  food 
and  water  be  pure  and  uncontaminated, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  willingly 
suck  in  and  ^filter  through  their  lungs 
some  twenty-five  pounds  of  foul  and 
polluted  air  every  day. 

Causes  and  Offenders 

The  cause  for  this  cursed  condition  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  Faels  like 
antiiracite  or  hard  coal,  coke  and  natural 
gas  ^ye  off  r^ry  little  smpke.  Soft  or 
bitununous  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
heated  to  temperatures  between  450  and 
900  degrees  gives  off  great  volumes  of 
gases  and  tarry  vapors.  If  these  volatile 
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fta&es  are  heated  to  1500  degrees  in  the 
presence  of  sufficient  oxygen  they  burn, 
giving  off  heat,  instead  of  going  up  the 
chimney  in  the  form  of  great  billows  of 
soot-ladeu  smoke. 

Analysis  shows  that  six  percent  of  the 
coal  burned  under  ordinai-y  conditions 
goes  up  the  chimney  as  soot  The  chief 
engineer  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company, 
V.  C.  Leach,  estimates  that  the  United 
States  wastes  some  35,000,000  tons  of 
eoal  this  way  every  year-  Shocked  by 
this  economic  waste,  Kabbi  J,  X.  Cohen 
wrote  to  t^e  New  York  Times:  "It  is 
ludicrous  to  take  scarce  coal  and  through 
careless,  ineonipetent  use  shoot  it  up  a 
stack  at  high  velocity,  to  be  scattered 
into  the  homes  and  lungs  of  the  people." 

Industrial  factories,  smelters,  power 
plants,  railroads,  and  river  apd  harbor 
boats,  hotels  and  apartments,  and  the 
homes  and  small  business  places  each 
contribute  their  share.  But  who  are  the 
worst  offenders?  The  railroads,  out- 
stripping even  the  steel  industry,  are  the 
Diggest  users.  They  consumed  125,000,000 
tons  in  1945.  The  utility  companies  also 
use  large  quantities  of  coal  Qf  Great 
Britain's  175  million  tons  only  40  million 
annuaHy  goes  for  domesticuse;  the  re- 
mainder is  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
For  an  answer  as  to  who  are  the  great- 
est offenders  one  has  only  to  observe  how 
comparatively  clear  the  skyjs  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  wheiT  the  mills  have 
their  fires  banked. 

Many  large  apartment  houses  and 
hotels  also  befoul  the  sir  with  their 
smoke.  Janitors  having  strong  backs  and 
weak  minds  often  stoke  three  or  four 
furnaces  by  filling  them  up,  going  away, 
and  letting  them  smoke.  The  individual 
homeowner  is  also  an  offender  through 
his  ignorance  and  to  his  injury. 

During  the  first  world  war  there  was 
a  great  looreBse  in  the  amount  of  smoke 
throughout  the  nation-  So  also  during 
World  War  II.  In  New  Tork  city  the  rise 
amounted  to  40  percent  between  1S36 
and   1945.  Instead  of  there  being   an 
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abatement  in  thiB  floating  filth  since  the 
war  the  New  York  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatory shows  that  in  November,  1944, 
the  dust  count  was  0.86  ton  per  cubic 
mile,  in  1945,  the  same  month,  it  was  1.18 
tons,  and  in  1946  it  piled  up  to  1.55  tons. 

What  Is  the  Remedy? 

Smoke  control  by  legislation  goes  back 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America.  In  1306  a  Royal 
proclamation  forbade  the  use  of  coal  in 
London  on  penalty  of  having  the  furnac- 
es destroyed  for  second  offenses.  In  1819 
Parliament  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  further  study  of  the  smoke  prob- 
lem. The  regulations  that  were  set  up 
in  1875  were  again  revised  in  1926.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  also  had 
their  smoke  control  laws.  In  1924  more 
than  50  cities,  a  figure  that  rep^hed  80 
before  the  war  in  1939,  had  some  sort  of 
control  laws. 

AU  such  regulations,  while  failing  to 
outlaw  the  smoke  curse,  have  stimu- 
lated study  of  the  problem  along  scien- 
tific lines.  The  Ringlemann  chart  and  the 
Micromax  precision  instrument  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  smoke  emitted  from  a  chimney.  Re- 
search showed  that  if  the  fire  was  not 
smothered  or  cooled  with  fresh  supplies 
of  coal,  and  given  sufSeient  oxygen,  the 
volatiles  would  burn  off.  This  led  to  de- 
velopment of  under-fire  stokers  with 
over-fire  auxiliary  draught.  Special  fur- 
naces for  the  small  homeowner,  Hke  the 
Piersol,  De  Witt  and  Fellows  furnaces, 
all  feed  the  fire  from  the  bottom  and  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  smoke  hazard.  The 
latest  smokeless  furnace  developed  is  a 
"face  powder"  type  that  burns  powdered 
coal. 

For  large  industrial  furnaces  and  loco- 
motives over-fire  steam-jets  are  very 
successful  in  burning  off  the  black  va- 
pors. Special  devices  for  installation  in 
the  chimneys  of  these  big  plants  have 
been  devised.  By  employing  '"supersonic^' 
sound  waves,  by  centrifugal  action,  and 
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by  electrical  or  ioniziiig  methods,  it  ie 
possible  to  remove  aU  the  fly-ash,  cinders 
and  soot.  Chemically  treated  coal  ie 
smokeless.  Low-temperature  coke  is  as 
smokeless  as  the  high-temperature  type, 
but  much  cheaper.  However,  equipment 
alone  is  not  the  entire  answer.  Proper 
installation,  adjustment  and  operation 
are  ail  necessary  for  full  success.  How 
often  have  you  suffered  from  the  yellow- 
ish, noxious  fumes  of  a  fuel-oil  furnace 
in  the  neighborhood,  all  because  of  im- 
proper installation  and  adjustment!  In- 
dividual householders  burning  soft  coal 
can,  without  changing  their  equipment, 
also  reduce  their  smoke  50  percent  by 
proper  firing.  The  technique  is  to  avoid 
smothering,  fire  frequently,  and  leave 
suflacient  blaze  to  burn  off  the  volatiles 
and  smoke. 

But  why,  with  all  of  these  devices, 
methods  and  knowledge  in  this  twentieth 
century,  do  we  have  to  live  under  the 
curse  of  smoke  and  smudge  I  City  offi- 
cials, for  the  most  part,  are  the  onea 
most  responsible.  It  is  true  that  munici- 
palities like  Cleveland,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Louisville  and  Salt  Lake  City  sporadi- 
cally crusade  against  smoke,  but  not  with 
lasting  results.  Even  the  classic  example 
of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  fighting 
smoke  since  1822,  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  How  long  the  gallant  efforts  of  Bir- 
mingham (Alabama)  will  last  is  a  ques- 
tion. Right  now  New  York  city  is.  in  the 
throes  of  an  anti-smoke  fever. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
these  miserable  ^nd  feeble  efforts  cannot 
be  replaced  by  genuine,  universal  and 
permanent  ones.  If  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  anti-smoke  laws  are  obsolete,  then 
why  not  bring  them  up  to  date?  If  it  is 
true  that  there  are  too  few  smoke-watch- 
ers to  enforce  the  law,  then  why  not  give 
the  thousands  of  police  officers  some- 
thing to  do  while  they  pound  their  beats? 
If  it  is  true  that  there  are  insufficient 
funds,  then  why  not  put  some  of  the  tax 
money  to  work  instead  of  giving  it  to 
lazy  politicians?  Why  not  really  put  an 
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end  to  tlie  sin  and  crime  of  city  smoke? 
The  irresponsibility  and  inefficiency  of 
city  government  is  typical  of  this  pres- 
ent evil  world  and  its  institutions  of  poli- 


tics, graft  and  eorruptioh*  Only  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah  Gfod  is  able  to  clean  up 
the  smoky  cities  for  man's  good  and 
God's  glory. 


Sobering  Up  the  Super-Patriots 


,-.  _.  Super-patriots  so  often  excessively 
.  .  imbibe  of  form  and  ritual,  tere- 
te mony  and  ma^rtiaJ  music^  and  lip- 
%^„,t  L^  service  and  flag-waving-  They  be- 
come so  intoxicated  that  in  their  gropinga  they 
miss  entirely  the  principles  of  Americanism.  Such 
was  the  plight  of  a  board  of  education  in  Ohio, 
of  which  L.  C.  Ludlow  is  president  and  J,  Opie 
EOiott  is  clerk.  Filled  to  capacity  and  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  their  draughts  of 
patriotic  fervor,  the  board  lurched  forward  to 
batter  down  a  terrific  threat  to  Americans  exist- 
ence— a  sehooib^'y.  They  IsLuded  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Clermont,  Ohio,  as  defendants. 
Jud^  Johnson^s  decision  of  January  22,  1947, 
should  have  sobered  them  up  and  reduced  any 
big-headedncss  of  *'t.he  mcming  after", 
C.  The  ease  involved  Joseph  Blomer,  Jr.,  a  boy 
who  was  expelled  from  Glen  Este-Mt.  Carmel 
School  because  he  refused  to  salute  the  flag  and 
make  tbp  pJedg'e  ot  aJJe^'iauce.  Ills  reason  is  th&t 
he  is  one  of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  and  conscien- 
tioualy  believes  such  acts  to  be  contrary  to  the 
First  and  Second  Commandments  found  at  Exo- 
dus 20:2-6.  In  his  decision  on  the  ease  Judge 
Johnson  said  he  could  not  agree  with  the  view 
o£  Jehovah's  witnesses.  But  he  continued: 
a.  "However,  the  Court  has  no  right  to  place 
lis  ideas  and  beliefs  in  the  place  of  those  of 
these  people,  and  if  they  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  above  Commandment  means  ^^hat  they 
think  it  does,  then  they  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  CouTt  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

C  '*In  view  of  the  action  of  the  School  Board, 
the  Conrt  is  wondering  whether  or  not  their 
pledge  of  aJiegiafiee  to  the  flag  is  only  lip  aerv- 
iee.  If  they  mean  what  they  say,  whieh  is  loyalty 
to  the  Republic,  then  they  should  abide  hy  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  protect 
the  r^hts  of  minority  groups.  The  failure  of 
those  in  authority  to  protect  tLe  rights  of  mi- 
nority groups  has  led  to  moat  of  the  misery  in 
the  world,  7he  Supreme  ConH  of  the  Uaited 
States  has  clearly  and  without  equivocatiou  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  necessary  and  a'school  board 
cannot  compel  a  fla^  salute  and  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. All  of  this  was  brought  to  the  attenti^on 
of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  lad,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tfial  three  members  of  the  School  Board 
Trere  called  into  open  court  ajid  infotmed  by 
the  Court  that  the  Snpretfie  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  decided-  that  a  school  board  cannot 
compel  the  flag  salute  and  pledge  of  allegiance, 
and  the  Court  then  asked  thein  if  they  would 
then,  in  view  of  that  fact,  be  willing  to  rein- 
state the  boy,  and  al!  three  of  them  said  they 
would  not.  So  that;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they 
have  ever  made  the  pledge  of  allegiance  them- 
selvea,  and  the  Court  presumes  they  have,  they 
are  not  abiding  by  that  pledge  when  they  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States, 

^  **It  ie  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  in  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States  there  is  no  question  but  that  this 
injunction  ahoifld  be  allowed,  and  it  ie  ordered 
by  the  Court  that  the  defendants,  their  mein- 
bera,  servants  and,  agents,  be  permanently  en- 
joined from  enforcing  the  regulation  as  to  the 
flag  salute  and  pledge  of  allegiance  and  firm 
interfering  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
plaintiff  and  all  other  persons  simDarly  situ- 
ated»  and  the  Court  declares  that  the  regulation 
of  the  School  Boaul  requiring  the  flag  salute 
and  plt^e  of  dllegi&nce  i&  in  vioMioa  of  tiie 
Serenth  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio  and  the  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'' 
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JVew  Oeatures 

MDDICAL  doctors,  biologists,  physi- 
cal culturists  and  atomic-energy 
scientists  have  deeply  interested  them- 
selves in  the  human  creature  and  his 
make-up,  but  few  of  them. show  any  in- 
terest in  or  Iniowledge  of  the  new  crea- 
tion that  Alniighty  God  has  brought  in- 
to eixistence  during  the  past  nineteen 
centuries.  Here  is  an  inspired  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  new  creation  as  penned  by 
a  one-time  lawyer  to  interested  ones  at 
ancient  Cormth^  Greece: 

■''Henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the 
tlesh:  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
'vVe  him  no  more.  Therefore  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new,  And  all  things  are 
of  God,  who  hath  reconciied  us  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ/' — ^Written  by  Paul 
the  apostle?  at  2  Corinthians  5;  16-18. 

Once  the  person  who  becomes  a  '*new 
creature'^  was  dimply  (he  ordinary  type 
of  human  creature,  but  on  getting  the 
proper  information  from  the  sacred  Bi- 
ble this  person  consecrated  himself  fully 
to  Qod  in  imitation  ot  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God-  Consecration  to  God  is  made 
without  laying  down  any  conditions  to 
Him.  Sincere  conseeration  says  to  God: 
''"Thy  wiil  he  donej*  The  consecrated  one 
may  hope  thenceforth  for  a  heavenly  in- 
heritance with  God  and  His  Christ  only 
if  God's  will  is  to  call  such  consecrated 
one.  If  it  becomes  God^s  will  to  do  so,  He 
manifests  such  by  begetting  the  conse- 
crated one  with  His  invisible  active,  life- 
giving  force  or  spirit.  That  means  also 
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that  such  a  person  has  been  made  ac- 
ceptable for  God  to  beget  because  he  has 
been  justified  with  God  through  faith  in 
the  human  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
then  has  been  offered  by  Christ  the  High 
Priest  as  a  sacrilice.  Since  the  consecrat- 
ed, justified  person  is  offered  for  sacri- 
fice, it  becomes  timely  for  God  to  beget 
that  person  with  His  spirit  to  a  new  life, 
a  heavenly  life. 

Of  course,  Jehovah  God  does  the  call- 
ing of  Creatures  to  heaven.  He  is  the  One 
to  determine  w^hether  the  consecrated 
person  sfiall  be  thus  Kaerifieed  with 
Christ  Jesus,  the  great  High  Priest.  For 
this  reason  the  faithful  men  of  ancient 
history,  namely,  Abel  and  others  on  down 
to  John  the  Baptist,  had  no  heavenly 
calling,  although  they  were  fully  conse- 
crated to  Jehovah  God.  You  see,  all  of 
such  persons  preceded  Jesus  Christ  and 
it  was  not  God's  time  to  begin  calling  any 
to  the  heavenly  profession.  The  calling 
could  not  begin  before  Jesus  Christ*  be- 
cause He  is  to  Christians  '*the  Apostle 
and  High  Priest  of  our  professioTl^^ 
Hence  the  justification  which  cornea 
through  faith  in  this  High  Priest's  own 
sacrifice  could  not  be  applied  to  men  from 
Abel  to  John.  None  could  run  ahead  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. Only  those  following  after  Him 
have  aueh  an  inheritance  hope:  "whiclj. 
hope  we  [ChristiansJ  have  as  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil; 
whither  the  foreeujtnbr  is  for  us  en- 
tered, even  Jesus,  made  an  high  ptiest 
for  ever."— Hebrews  11:  32-40;  6: 19,  20- 

To  the  consecrated,  justified  and  be- 
gotten   Christians  who    are    presenting 
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their  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice  in  God's 
service  the  following  lines  were  -written 
by  the  apoetle  Peter :  ''Being  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seedj  but  of  ijicorrupt- 
ibl^  [seed  of  generation],  by  the  word 
of  Gfod,  which  livetlx  and  abideth  for 
ever.  As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby:  if  so  be  ye  hare  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious.  To  whom  coming, 
as  tiJito  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed 
of  men,  but  cboeen  of  God,  and  precious, 
ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacniices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."—!  Peter  1:  23; 

Peter's  words  mean  that  the  person 
thus  begotten  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ. 
He  is  a  spiritual  begotten  sob  of  God. 
Yes,  indeed,  according  to  the  apostle 
Paul's  words  at  Galatians  6:15,16,  all 
persons  thus  born  of  God  are  new  crea- 
tures. However,  while  they  are  yet  here 
on  the  earth,  they  still  have  need  of  the 
cleansing  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
because  they  are  still  in  imperfect  flesh 
which   inclines    to   sin.    Although    they 
have  a  conditional  right  to  life  in  the 
heavens   due   to   their  heavenly  hopes 
as  stirred  up  and  authorized  by  God*s 
Word,  they  still  have  the  fleshly  human 
body  and  it  is  required  of  them  to  be 
faithful  unto  the  death  of  that  human 
organism.  So  Jesus  Christ  says  at  Reve- 
lation 2: 10.  Those  who  remain  spiritual 
sous  of  CJod  down  to  death  will  not  com- 
mit mortal  sin,  but  their  death  will  be 
for  the  vindication  of  God^s  holy  name. 
*^'Tiere  is   a  sin   unto  death.  -  ,  -  We 
know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sin- 
neth  not;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God 
keepeth  himself,  and   that  wicked  one 
[Satan  the  Devil]  toucheth  him  not/' 
(1  John  5: 16-18)  What  sins  the  begot- 
ten one  yet  commits  on  earth  are  to  be 
attributed  only  to  the  sin-prone  flesh  in 
which  he  still  operates  among  men. — See 
Romans  7: 18-25, 
For  such  sins  the  justifying  merit  of 
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Chrisi's  sacrifice  still  has  power.  Here  is 
what  is  written  to  the  begotten  sons  of 
God,  these  new  creatures;  '*The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  ^Son  cleaneeth  us  from 
all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  u^.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  li^  i^  f&it}i- 
ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sijis,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If 
we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,, we  make 
him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us-  ,  .  . 
these  things  write  I  unto  yoUj  that  ye 
sin  not.  And  if  any  man  sin,  We  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father^  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous/— 1  John  1 :  7-10;  2: 1,  2, 

Assuredly,  at  their  begettal  by  God's 
holy  spirit  the  consecrated  creatures  re- 
ceive the  heavenward  call  They  are  be- 
gotten by  water  of  God's  truth  and  by 
His  spirit.  Any  persons  now  conseei^at- 
ing:  who  do  not  experience  the  begetting 
of  water  (truth)  and  spirit  coqld  not  be 
called  of  God  and  will  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  above,  (John  3:  5)  The 
begetting  is  from  God*the  Father  and 
is  by  His  active  force  or  spirit  There- 
after the  persons  begotten  know  they 
are  called,  because  God's  active  force 
continues  to  operate  tovi^rd  thorn  and 
thus  acts  as  a  guarantee  of  the  future  in- 
heritance in  heaven.  The  apostle  Paul 
shows  this  begetting  of  sons  could  not 
begin  before  God's  purposed  time: 

"When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  Jaw,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  spint  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts, 
crj'ing,  Abba,  Father.  Wherefore  thou 
art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son;  arfd  if 
a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through 
Christ.  .  ,  .  ye  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."— Gala- 
tians 4 : 4-7 ;  3 :  26. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  modem- 
day  developments  indicate  that  the  time 
for  the  bringing  forth-of  new  creatures 
will  shortly  cease. 
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Papal  Capture  of  St»  Patrick 


ONE  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Hier- 
SLTchya  greatest  victories  was  the 
capture  of  Ireland,  a  feat  that  was  ac- 
complished not  by  frontal  assault,  nor 
hy  ambush,  nor  by  Trojan-horse  meth- 
ods, but  by  sly  and  tricky  tactics  not  re- 
corded in  the  military  manual.  By  first 
capturing  Ireland's  beloved  Patrick  five 
hundred  years  after  he  had  died,  a  feat 
that  was  accomplished  by  claiming  that 
Patrick  was  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop 
sent  out  as  an  emissary  of  the  Vatican, 
it  was  a  rather  easy  matter  to  make 
Patrick's  foEowers  believe  they  owed 
their  allegiance  to  Rome. 

All  authorities  agree  that  at  one  time 
a  certain  Patrick  lived  who  is  now  re- 
ferred to  as  the  apostle  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever, that  which  is  definitely  known  about 
the  man  is  very  little.  Scotland,  England, 
Wales  and  France  (hut  not  Ireland), 
have  all  claimed  to  be  the  place  of  Pat- 
rick's birth.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  also 
uncertain,  A.D.  372,  377  and  387  have 
each  their  supporters.  Patrick's  father, 
a  Roman  magistrate,  was  named  Cal- 
phornius;  his  mother's  name  was  Con- 
chessa;  and  his  own  name  was  Sucat  or 
Succat,  to  which  was  added  Fatricius. 

When  Patrick  was  16  years  of  age  he 
was  carried  away  captive  by  Irish  ban- 
dits ;  was  sold  into  slavery  to  a  Druidical 
high  priest  named  Milchu  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  in  Ireland;  and  for  six  years 
he  herded  swine  and  learned  the  lan- 
guage, customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
people.  Escaping  to  the  Continent  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  in 
time  returned  "to  Ireland,  to  pagans,  to 
preach  the  gospel".  After  learning  this 
much  from  Patrick's  own  writings,  his 
Confession,  we  reach  a  great  gap  in  his 
life  history. 

After  about  500  years  Vatican  strate- 
^sts  decided  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Pat- 
rick's evangelical  work  in  Ireland,  and 
so  they  called  in  Romish  biographers 
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like  Probius  and  Joseelyn  to  "reland- 
seape"  the  life  of  Patrick  by  filling  in  the 
gaps  with  papal  fabrications  of  their 
own,  "^according  to  the  liveliness  of  their 
fancy,  or  the  supposed  credulity  of  their 
readers,"  to  quote  the  well-known  author- 
ity, McClintock  &  Strong's  Cydo'p<Ed%<h. 
The  fullest  account  of  Patrick's  life  writ- 
ten by  Joseelyn,  about  A.D.  1130,  is  the 
"storehouse"  from  which  all  papal  biog- 
raphers have  since  gone  for  their  ma- 
terial. What  matters  if  it  is  'Svithont  a 
shadow  of  proof"  as  long  as  people  be- 
lieve it?  say  they. 

Note  the  following  testimony  in  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Patrick  was  no  Roman 
Catholie  and  his  missionary  work  was 
not  sponsored  by  the  pope  of  Rome. 
"There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  early 
Irish  Church  was  not  in  repute  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  nor,  in- 
deed fully  until  the  twelfth/^  (McClin- 
tock &  Strong's  CyclopiEdia)  Gildas 
(A.I),540)  andBede  (A.D.  731),  Catholic 
historians,  never  even  mention  Patrick's 
name,  though  Bede  mentions  Palladius, 
his  predecessor.  The  Enci^clopcedia  Bri~ 
tannica  says  there  is  an  absence  "of  any 
contemporary  reference  to  him,  or  of  any 
mention  of  him  by  Columbanus,  Bede, 
and  indeed  with  very  few  exceptions  by 
any  writers  outside  of  Ireland  before  the 
ninth  century".  That  would  hardly  be  the 
way  to  treat  one  of  Catholicism's  great- 
est "saints"  who  was  supposedly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hierarchy  with  the  title  of 
"bishop'^ 

Because  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  bish- 
op is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Hier- 
archy's claim  on  Patrick,  for  nowhere  in 
his  writings  does  Patrick  appeal  to,  or 
refer  to,  any  pope,  bishop  or  priest,  or 
papal  authority,  and  in  his  Epistle  to 
Coroticus  where  he  refers  to  himself  as 
a  bishop  he  says  that  "what  I  am  I  have 
received  from  God".  On  the  point  of 
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Patrick's  being  made  a  "saint"  by  the 
Hierarchy,  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Irish- 
man born  in  1580  at  Dublin  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
Ms  times,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Early 
Irish,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
Irish  *'vsaints"  were  mnoni^ied  before  St. 
Malachias  or  Mala<?hy  in  1150  {A^D,}, 
Only  after  Patrick  was  "captured"  by 
the  Hierarchy  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
he  "sainted",  Other  evidence  that  shows 
Jion-confoxmity  to  the  papa]  pattern  of 
Vatican  rule  is  the  fact  that  Patrick  was 
a  great  Bible  reader,  quoted  43  Scrip- 
tures in  his  two  short  compositions,  and 
^'calls  upon  every  family  to  read  it  [the 
Bible]  to  the  people",  {Epistle  to  Corot- 

if)USj 

Catholic    fable    has    it    that    Patrick 

taught  the  Irish  Druids  Catholicism's 
Babylonish  trinity  doctrine  by  using  the 
triple  leaves  and  saigle  stem  of  the  sham- 
rock as  an  illustration-  The  facts  are 
that  the  Druids  brought  this  doctrine 
with  them  from  Mesopotamia  and  be- 
lieved the  three-headed  devil  doctrine 
long  before  Patrick  ever  got  to  Ireland, 


Ciiambers'  Book  of  Days  points  out  that 
"the  trefoil  in  Arabic  is  called  shamrakh, 
and  was  held  sacred  in  Iran  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  Persian  Triads" 

Peftiaps  the  strongest  proof  that  Pat- 
rick's preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Ireland 
was  not  sponsored  by^the  Roman  See  is 
the  fact  that  the  Vatican  had  to  use  miii- 
t^ry  troops  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
"convert"  Patricks  followers  to  Koman 
Catholicism.  Says  McClintock&  Strong's 
Oydopcedia:  ''In  1167  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land^ by  commission  from  pope  Adrian, 
landed  five  thousand  steel-clad  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  several  sanguinary 
battles^  caJJed,  in  1172^  a  synod  at  CasheJ, 
to  bring  the  Irish  Church  to  papal  con- 
formity, -  -  .  Eoman  Catholics  have 
proudly  and  exclusively  claimed  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  most  Protestants  hare  igno- 
rantly  or  indifferently  allowed  their 
claim,  thus  giving  to  error  gratuity 
whic^  it  is  dif&cult  to  recover.  But  he 
was  no  Romanist  His  life  a»d  evangei- 
ical  church  of  the  5th  century  ought  to 
be  better  known/' 


AwaKenmg  the  NcisK^^r;; 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  companion  mag-azines 


The  Watchf'ower  and 


Ar^'-^ 


But  who  says  nations  are  asleep?  Giaiiiot--meB-commuaicftt%  witt -tJie-_apeed  xS.. 
-iighiJ  Are  not  people  aware  of  world  ev-ents  within,  a  tevr  honrsi  Yes",  hui  people  ^re 
stiU  asleep  to  the  cause  o£  world  turmoil  and  tlie  remedy  therefor.  The  two  magaaines^ 
The  Watchtoffyer  and  Awahel  (published  alternately  throughout  the  month)  are  alert 
and  will  awaken  you  lo  the  cause  of  present  distress  and  the  remedy,  as  evident  by 
facts  and  God'a  Word.  A  joint  subscnption  for  one  yo^r  is  yours  for  $2,00. 

By  ordering  now  you  will  receive  free,  as  a  ^t,  tiie  books  '^Let  God  Be  True'' 
and  ''The  Kingdom  Is  at  Mand/\ 


■        \    :'^.     --"^  ^''\\  *-^-K 


m  =\'.Ui\\--  St. 


Enclosed  fm.d  SS^.OO.  Please  enter  my  joint  year's  subscription   ior  The   Watchtower  and  Awalce!  and   Bend 
the  two  gift  books,  ''Let  God  Be  True''  and  ''The  Kingdom  Is  at  Eand' \ 


Najnc 
City  .. 


Street  ^ - -. ^^ _ _ 

Postal  Unit  No.  ^ Slate _.„ 
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Intematlonal  BUI  of  Bights 

^  The  first  draft  of  aa  interna- 
tional bin  of  rights  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  tht*  Uultrd  Na- 
tions, It  -wlll^be  prepared  by  the 
chairwoman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, the  assistant  chairman,  Dr- 
R  C.  Chanp,  of  China,  and  the 
rapporteur,  Dr.  Chas,  Malik,  of 
Lfjbanon.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
the  secretariat  of  the  TN  and  by 
experts  chosen  by  the  conim  is- 
slon.  Said  Mrs.  Roosevelt :  "Ex- 
perts consulted  should  liave 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
common  law,  civil  law,  Moslem 
law,  Chinese  law  and  Soviet  law." 

Soviet  Communist  British  So- 
cialist and  American  Democratic 
members  of  the  commission 
ar^ed,  without  reaching  a  con- 
clusion, as  to  which  rights  of 
man  should  be  embodied  in  such 
a  bill  of  rights.  The  Siiviet  rep- 
resentative said  the  following 
proposed  ideas  should  not  be  em- 
bodied in  such  a  bill ;  "The  rights 
of  life,  of  personal  liberty ;  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  and  compul- 
sory labor;  right  to  petition  na- 
tional governments  and  the  TIN; 
non-retroaotivity  of  penal  laws; 
rights  of  property  and  prohibi- 
tion of  unlawful  expropriation; 
freedom  e£  movement ;  and  free- 
dom to  resist  oppression,"  He 
said  such  rights  and  freedoms 
were  beyond  the  present  power  of 
the  UN  to  lay  down^  or  would 
trespass  on  local  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  nations  themselves. 


A  four-point  proposal  from 
Doctor  Malik,  hotly  contested : 
(1>  That  the  "human  person'*  is 
"prior"  to  any  ffroup  to  which  he 
may  belong; — class,  nation  or  race. 
(2>  That  his  "mind  and  eon- 
science"  are  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  thing  alwut  him.  (3) 
That  any  "social  pressure"  com- 
ing from  any  direction  winch 
determines  his  consent  is  wronR. 
(4)  That  "the  group  can  be 
wrong,  just  as  the  human  person 
can  be;  in  any  case  It  is  only  the 
human  person  who  is  comi)etent 
to  Judge". 

Peace  Treaties  Signed 

^  The  signing  of  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  five  satellite 
powers  occurred  on  February  10. 
It  was  a  fairly  elaborate  cere- 
mony, and  endeil  almost  two 
years  of  deiit)erations.  Foreign 
Minister  Georges  Bidault  of 
France  opened  the  gathering  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  there 
would  result  a  world  "forever  de- 
livered from  war".  After  the  gen- 
eral address,  Bidault  prefaced 
the  signing  of  the  treaties  with  a 
statement  certifying  the  accuracy 
of  the  treaty  copies  to  be  signed 
and  his  authority  in  making  the 
formal  call  "for  signatures.  Nu- 
merous signatures  had  to  be  af- 
fixed to  eacii  treaty.  The  one  with 
Italy  aione  called  for  more  thaji 
forty  signatures.  The  signing, 
which  began  at  eleven  o'clock, 
was  completefl  by  nightfall.  The 
original  of  the  treaty  with  Italy 


was  to  be  permanently  deposited 
with  France;  and  those  of  the 
other  four  treaties,  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Certihed  copies  of  all 
the  treaties  were  furnished  to  all 
signatory  governments.  It  seems 
that  a  last-minute  effort  was  made 
to  disturb  the  situation  when^  a 
day  or  two  before  the  signing  was 
to  take  place,  the  Vatican  paper 
came  out  with  an  editorial  assail- 
ing the  treaty  terms.  It  called  up- 
on "everybody '  to  l)ear  in  mind 
the  warnings  of  Popes  Bene- 
dict XV  and  Pius  XII,  In  Italy 
the  day  of  the  signing  was 
ma  rked  by  mo  u  rn  i  b  g,  violence, 
and  the  dealh  of  a  British  gener- 
al. None  of  the  defeated  Axis 
satellites  was  satlsfled  with  the 
terms  of  its  particular  treaty. 
All  but  Finland  Jilcd  protests  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Katiflcation 
of  tbe  treaties  must  still  take 
place. 

Atom  Bomb   loipA^se 

^  The  contest,  cliieily  between 
the  U.S,S,R.  and  the  United 
States,  centering  around  the  atom 
bomb  continues  to  progress  like 
a  game  of  checkers  in  which  the 
players  succcwl  in  evading  each 
other  in  alternate  moves.  Early 
in  Fel)ruary  Mr.  Austin,  repre- 
senting tlic  United  States  in  the 
UN,  c:ili4fd  for  action  on  the 
atom,  but  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  separate  disarmament  com- 
mission that  would  not  deal  with 
tlie  atom  liomb.  The  atom  bomb 
was  to  be  considered  separately, 
as  iieing  a  weapon  in  a  class  by 
itself/ At  Lake  Success,  N.  Y,,  the 
Council  of  the  United  Nations 
met  repeatedly  in  long  debate. 
The  U.S.S.R.  did  not  find  the 
U,  S.  proposal  acceptable.  On 
February  12  the  Council  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  but  Russia  and  Po- 
land (consistent  partners)  at>- 
stained. 

Witn^Ms  in  Yugfoslavia 

^  Yugoslavia  has  sentenced  to 
death  three  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es, and  given  eleven  others  Jail 
terms  ranging  from  five  years  to 
fifteen  years.  Dispatches  state 
-that  the  witnesses  were  convicted 
of  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the 
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"peopIe^B  aiitlioritl^",  and  that 
th^y  "mai-ritainect  contact  with 
tntematlonal  reaction*',  aeading 
**fal&ft  reports"  to  the  organiza- 
tion's jEIumpeflh  headquarters  In 
Berne.  The  aceuBation  also  In- 
cluded the  charge  tUst  the  wit- 
DBS^^es  taught  the  coming  ot  '*the 
KlJigdom  of  JehoTah".  Jehovali's 
witoes3es,  wholly  non-polltiCal^ 
are  chargeil  with  b^lng  "Commu- 
n]Bts^\  etc.!  In  other  lands. 

Voting  In  Bassia 

^  Of  the  59,341,928  who  voted 
in  the  Snfislan  SociaUat  Fedefal 
Soviet  EepaWlc  (l&r^est  ot  the 
fiisteen  republics  making  up  the 
U,S.S.KO.  58,918,779  voted  foi 
tbfi  ^vemment  candidates,  in- 
cluding Stalin.  The  remaincler 
(one  percent)  cast  negative 
votes,  crossing  the  names  oft 
their  ballots.  Other  Soviet  repub- 
lics held  slmiier  ele<^tSans. 

VoUgh  President  and  Ctobinet 
<$"  Though  Pr^i6mt  Truman  es- 
presaea  to  the  d^w  poUah  ambae- 
Sftvior  His  dieappolntmMit  wltn 
Polish  elections,  Insisting  that 
the  Ptovlaional  govetnm^nt  had 
failed  to  fulflil  its  pledge  to  hold 
£r^  elections^,  February  5  saw- 
BoiesJaw  Blemt  elected  as  flffh 
prudent  of  Poland  by  a  parlla- 
montary  rote  ct  ^^  if>  24,  Se 
wai  the  o»jIy  candidate,  and  was 
sworn  in  Immediately  for  the 
seren-year  term.  He  had  been 
Provisional  president  for  one  and 
a  half  years.  He  Is  a  Communist, 
although  dot  a  ''party  matf  \  The 
new  cabinet  la  headed  bj  S<^ 
&BJlst  Feemter  3ose£  CyrcnbJe- 
wics^  and  Is  made  up  of  21  min- 
isters, which  JHcludes  the  pre- 
mier- The  other  twenty  cabinet 
posts  are  evenly  divided  between 
OommunlBts  nna  SocLallgts. 

Brltieh  Cc^  Gri^s 

^  February  saw  Britain  In  tho. 
grip  of  a  coal  shortage  of  oml 
nous  proport(on8.  An.  utiprece- 
dented  cold  wave  with  blizzards 
not  only  increased  tbe  deiaanft 
for  the  available  coal,  but  made 
ItB  pfioduetlon  and  distribution 
more-  dlfQcult.  Increasing  absen- 
teeism among  tbQ  miners  further 
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decreased  production.  Shipment 
of  ooai  froip  the  mines  was  re- 
duced to  a  fraction  of  what  it 
was  OifrmaDy.  Then,  on  Febcu- 
ar^  7,  the  sltuatiosi  became  catas- 
truphic.  The  fuel  mlnlater  an- 
nounced that  electricity  to  in- 
dustrial users  would  Have  to  be 
cut  off  for  severji.  days.  Result : 
unemjiloymeot  Then  home  tisers 
of  electricity  were  required  to  do 
without  it  ave  Hours  in  the 
course  of  each  day.  The  crisis 
was  termed  the  most  serious  in 
twenty  years.  As  the  aitaatton  re> 
malned  dangerously  crltlo^,  elec^ 
triclty  restrictions  were  estended 
to  the  whole  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  A  ■wartime  street 
blackijut  was  ordered.  Gaa  stocts, 
too,  were  getting  lower.  Violators 
of  restriction  order  were  made 
liable  to  hnes  and  imprisonment. 
Po-iitJcaJ  repercussions  were  felt 
and  there  was  some  talk  about 
a  coalition  governnaent,  but  this 
move  wag  ruled  out  as  unneces- 
sary by  the  La^r  government. 
The  United  States  government 
sought  to  lend  aid.  Coal  en  route 
fo  other  Ewrvpean  ports  might 
be  diverted  to  Britain.  But  Prime 
Minister  Xttlee  declinedi  with 
thanks,  realising  that  the  need 
for  cool  in  Europe  ^eiier^Jly  was 
quite  as  pressing  as  In  Englantk 

Pale^Hne  Fi-oblem  to  UN 

<^  Britain  in  its  efforU  to  find  a 
aolutlon  to  the  Palestine  problem 
continued  to  butt  its  head,  dgur- 
attvely^  against  the  stone  wall  of 
Jewish  and  Arab  opposition.  An 
offer  made  in  early  February  of 
more  or  less  seJf-goveming  proy- 
Inces  for  each  faction  w^as  not 
acceptable  to  either-  The  Arab 
jspokesjoan  sai^  such  a  setup 
could  "eonceivably  lead  to  civil 
war".  Arrangements  for  increas- 
ing immigration  ot  Jevrs  were 
also  unacceptable.  The  Arabs 
would  fight  any  such  increase  by- 
erery  avaJJabJe  means.  Mean- 
while the  gorerametit.  In  prepa- 
ration for  action  against  the 
Jewish  underground,  evacuated 
British  women  and  children. 
Heavily  arrned  troops  took  posi- 
tions in  newly  estabUahed  secu* 
rity   areas;    auCometic   veapoos 


were  placed  at  strategic  points, 
Jerusalem  was  zoned  la  ar^as 
each  of  which  was  made  a  vir- 
tual fortress.  A  British  ultima- 
tum that  Jews  Ih  Palestine  cease 
shielding  terrorists  and  co-oper- 
ate with  th^  British  la  flgHting 
terrorisT  met  with  the  reply  that 
'Jew  would  not  turn  Informer 
against  i^W\  Tc^vard  the  mtddle 
Of  JPebniary  the  British  were 
planning  to  turn  the  Palestine 
problem  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  hottest  case  the  As- 
sembly has  yet  Cried  to  handle. 

French  Strike* 

^  All  of  France  was  vtrtuaUy 
paralyzed  toward  the  middle  of 
February  when  an  estimated 
5,000,000  civil  employees  walked 
otf  the  job,  closing  government 
offices,  depriving  t^arls  ot  tele- 
phone s*?rvice,  busses,  subways 
and  poHce.  The  strike  waa  a  dem- 
onstration, to  last  four  hours,  in 
protest  against  the  government's 
refusal  Id  grfrnt  a  general  jjj- 
cre-ase  in  wages. 

Ho^rer  And  the  PopD 

^  Early  In  February  former 
XJ.'S,  President  Herbert  Hoover 
(72)  was  off  for  Europe  by  air  to 
look  into  the  food  sltua^ODr  It 
was  hla  third  postwar  food  mis- 
sion, having  been  appointed  by 
President  Tt^m&f^  to  find  a  w&y 
of  enabling  Germans  and  Aua- 
trlans.ln  the  A^erlcau  zones  of 
oc^upadon  to  feed  themaelyea. 
February  15  saw  Hoover  In  the 
private  studio  of  the  pope  of 
Rome  lo  a  thlrty-riilnute  ^'cordial 
GonversBtlon  and  esbauative  re- 
port" on  the  European  food  Blt- 
uatlon.  The  reports  do  not  state 
what  the  pope  had  to  ^o  with  the 
matter,  or  whether  Mr  Hoover 
Intended  ateo  to  visit  the  hsads 
of  other  religious  groups  on  the 
Continent.  This  calling  on  tbe 
pope  is  a  very  much  ■  overdone 
and  one-sided  bueinese.  It  \.% 
moreoTer,  ffitlie.  ProteffCa  agafnst 
this  political  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing before  tlie  pope  and  tbe  Vati- 
can have  come  from  oth^r  reli- 
gious mc%  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant^  thus  far  without  re- 
sult. 
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Iti»-SdiH»tkMi  ^  N«d  ToQtt 

^  The  United  States,  on  Febru- 
ary 3p  annouQCed  a  program  of 
i^oduihitia^  Hitler-bred  QerniAn 

youth  democrftdtfftlly.  Th^  will 
qp  Jongcr  be  cncoTira^ed  to  thiok 
tJiat  Aryan  blood  makes  th^u  a 

vlnced  t^at  "Provtdenw?''  hcp 
fljos*?n  the  GonnaD  p*opie  ce 
(lestiucd!  to  KOTflTTi  other  natiooa 
^ill  hiLVQ  to  l«BrD  dlfforeatl/t  tf 
ihB  force  of  dnnunvtucos  Uii 
tbui  fAr  faiM  to  teadi  them 
tbttt  lewon,  Xbe  AjPUrtcm  mlH- 
tarj  ^ov«nuB«nt  fa  GerroaDj  will 
have  primary  control  (la  itv 
2oiie)  of  th^  riheducaUoD  pro- 
trracQ.  Amertcana  on  ttta  AWea 

C<^r>trot  OouO(?fl  wJTI  tr*  to  fv«cli 

an  flgrcemeDt  fl'ia  Buflala,  Great 
Britf(t&  find  France  o&  laterawaal 
jroTith  policies. 

<$>  Fpeaking  (February  8)  at  the 
c^inmf^nc^Gi^nt  oxnrrfsTJi  of  the 
Univcrflity  of  Florida,  Dr.  Vorrta 
It  LuEBroD,  of  tlio  Baltimore  Hfr< 
brew  Congp^gatloa,  arged  unWer- 
sal  support  of  UberaU  and  tbt 
vs^  fsft  tftc  meaae  of  ^s^j^oeicg  tbe 
doctriD*?^  of  tii(»  FflwlRt,  and  e«pe- 

(■^fmraurjmi  conetltntes  to  liberty 
aofJ  tlic  democratic  "sray.  Dr. 
hnmror  malnfcalocfl  ttiat  the 
^r^ater  danger  Hem  in  Fasclsm- 
Qe  aaid,  "Tber«  are  those' wbo 
u»e  tlie  cloak  of  religion  to  con- 
«ftl  tb^r  reactionary  goals.  Their 
attack  Is  on  all  froata,  r«lltlouB> 
political,  ecoDomte  and  even  ra* 
eial-  Oor  tendereat  sentlmenfa, 
onr  profounclest  loyaUlea^  our  In- 
stinctive fears  are  exploited  to 
drive  ua  ioto  a  cmscd^,  a  iioly 

vj^T  ftgaifj^t  communisiB."' 

Snpreoie  Court  Bows 
<%■  Thev  SnpreiD*?  Couvt  of  tbe 
fiiU^/^  States  has  at  last  t.?>i6*:A 
to.  the  pfTorta  of  the  Koman  Oath- 
oUc  Bicrareby  to  breach  the  bul- 
warks of  freedom  In  approriag 
Indirect  (topport  to  parodkial 
(seotarian)  flctKiol&  The  aupport 

OOimPIt    thfflllf^h    An    afr>Bn^TncT>t 

p-'X  bnn  ^rvii2  to  pupils  v;ho  at- 
tpnc!  STi??b  schwig.  The  dwisJon 
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was  a  5  to  4  mllng.  In  the  mi- 
nority <^Qloik,  by  jQftice  Wllay 
Kutledfe.  it  was  aasnr^d  that  tbe 
FtrM  Aiuendiutriit   tv  tbt?  CtinatJ- 
lotion   Rooaht   to   aeparate  reU^ 
gloiie  activity  and  clrll  antfaority 
by  forbidding  **every    f<Hin"   of 
aid  or  «iipp<frt  for  reHi'rcn.  Ju^- 
t!oPs  FraDWiirt^r,  Jackson   find 
Burton  ahnre  St>  thp  ^iisj^PT^r.  TJic 
case  -ffa'a  broaght  by  A.  R  Krer- 
aoiK   of  £wlnc   townabiii,    N-J., 
wbo  OHitested  the  ilsht  of  ibe 
towoablp^i  board  of  aducatloo  to 
rdmbnrae  parents   of    Catholic 
vhiidn-D  Cur  tnuHporutloo  EO  tile 
parochial    adkools    od     regular 
boaaai.  Tha  protaat  was  aupport- 
«1  by  a  fttata  court,  but  reversed 
hj*  m«  conn  0/  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, The  Soprenie  Court  upheld 
the  reverafl].  The  country  (s  dotc 
on  the  way  to  provwing  busses. 
MrhooM,  etc.  for  rehfiioue  sm\iVB, 
SUtften  state*  and  the  Difitrf<'t  of 
Columbia  already  provide  aocne 
tlD*l  of  tnuwportatloD  for  rh!l- 
dreo  att«Ddlnff  SMUrJan  (cblefly 
Soman  Oatbollc)  achoola 


PoTtal 

^  CInlnjfl  of  Monnt  CicmoTiH 
<Mich..  U.S.}  Pottery  CompHny 
enJt>loyws  to  waikiojp  time  eno 

ifettJnp-ro»dr-^r*r-i>'ort    puy    wcr^ 

dlaroJwed  by  Federal  -JTjd^fe 
Frank  A-  P!card  February  S.  This 
«M  a  «t*¥p  toward  iDvaltdatlnp 
rrsost  -If  not  ali  of  the  portal- 
to^iwrtal  pay  rolls  that  had 
p]rramlded  to  a  five-bllltoa-doLlar 
total,  some  said  nearly  tan  bll* 

Mod.   JodfEe  Ftcard   mada  a  dia- 

tloctkm  between  tbe  coal-mlolng 
buiilncaa  and  manufacturing  in* 
doatry.  He  sUted  that  tbe  portal- 

fn  wjijiriBg  $bort  djEtanefts  on 
company  property,  clafins  for 
which  he  tf*rTned  narrow,  plcaymi- 
iah  s^d  mc&gor.  Said  he,  follow- 
Itg  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
C^iijrt,  "se  most.  Id  cocapuiliig 
d&magei?,  apply  the  rale  ef  "de 
mintdus  Q^n  cAat  lex*'  (the  law 
oares  not  fior  small  things). 
Jnclsa  Ptcard  bIbd  rnled  that  no 

Suit  wonld  be  made  retroactive 
b*y/>nd  Jime  10  (t^ey,  tb<^  Sot^ 
xhon  the  Saprcrnc  GjCrt  wrote 
itR  de  minimis  ot^Iod. 


17*  S.  FraaUanttal  Ptana 
#  PresfdenC  Tnunan,  on  IPebru- 
ary  5,  recomm«)ded  to  Congnesa 
itvlslatlon  tliat  would.  In  i^ect, 
put  R^reaentatlTe  Joseph  W, 
Martin,  Jr.  (Roman  OathoUc)^  of 

Maaaachnaetfa,  in  line  for  tbe 
presItJfQcy,  MsrtTn  !&  «pefl1ter  of 

tike  House-  Tb^  pr^si^^ntV  letter 
WQR  *f.^rire*fiC<l  to  Son,  A.  H-  Vam- 
ilenherp,  of  Ml<^t^!?fln.  A  bill  to 
eauiDLisii  this  line  of  aacc«nton 
passed  tha  House  at  the  last  sea* 
aloQ  oC  Coogreas;  bat  vfta  loat  In 
the  8enare 

rha  House  or  B^raseatatiTea 
of  the  (United  States  (Febra- 
ary  0)  adopted  a  resolntloa 
wU<^  propoaed  a  OocstltutlODal 
anienfiment  to  lirait  tfte  pri?81- 
dentl&r  tenure  to  two  tfircas, 

Sotrfch  Pole  Dlf«eovertc« 

portcf!  or»  Ffhr-jsr;^  R  that 
125,0(30  wiitflre  miles  of  pre-W- 
OUflly  unknOrtTt  AntarrUrr  hcnpS- 
tory  had  beeu  acouied  ftail  photu- 
(TTsphed  by  American  naval  st- 
plorera  tha  precedlne  fire  H'eeka 
of  polar  operations,    riiars   of 

tloa  took  phc»ta;!:raphg  anc  rr.fid^ 
chertp  of  eight  major  mountalis 
ranp^a  and  ff>ur  ffrpat  bays,  aa 
wtfil  HM  mgre  ^li«a  Lweoty  ti3l^u^}s 
end  thrcfl  iwpvrUmt  iMini-iKuias. 
AdrilMorai  2.000  milea  of  h^^reto- 
fore  onr?)!arte<l  ADtar^t^c  *y?mt 
UuK  hii9  t}eea  denoeated  and  ^tOO 
miles  corrected  which  ar&  Inacen- 
xalely  shown  on  current  maps. 
An  outatendlng  find  waa  a  graat 
pluicaiu,  more  tbas  10,000  feet  lo 
het^tp  and  ^enefora  the  highest 
on  tbe  globe  The  dlocorery  at  a 

r^on  of  muddy  and  pea-greea 

laices  ana  nare  eartn  ^sw  evea 

more  unusual.  Invostf^tloji,  h^^w- 
^ver,  disclosed  no  volcanic  hsat 

or  sign  of  v£>jretj*4ioi7- 

Aodd^its 

#  A(cordfng  to  a  Febmary  re- 
port of  the  NatJonal  S*4f^ty  Coun- 
cil 100,000  persons  were  feilied 
and  10,400,000  Injured  In  acd- 
dents  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing lfi4&  Falls  bltled  27,800,  bnma 
ff>.20O.  'Sro^-nfTiffB  7,.?00,  flroancnF 
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The  Bible  teaches  one  th 

teaches  ano- 
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Read  ''Let  God  Be  True" 
Learn  the  truth  about 


<JhCessiah 
j£eU 


Trinity 
The  Qhurch 
'Grayer 
^abbath 
^J(esurvectton 


Will  you  believe  religion?  Or  will  you  beHeve  the  Bible  and  '*Iet  God  be  true'''?  It  is  easy 
to  follow  tiie  indifferent  or  trusting  course  of  the  majority.  But  involved  and  fallible  doctrines  of  men 
defjr  understanding-  ard  bring-  no  comfort.  TJie  trtjths  eont^ned  in  God's  Word,  the  Bihle^  Gre  both 
simple  and  heart-cheering.  A  complete  doctrinid  treatise  of  each  of  the  subje-ctB  shown  above  and  others 
is  contained  in  the  320-page  book 

Lef  God  Be  Trae 


/  { 


This  book  is  devoted  to  upholding  God's  trnerWord,  the  Bible,  and  thus  provides  understanding 
ajid  comfort.  -Complete  with  study  questions,  a  subject  index  and  a  Scj^ipture-te^  indes,  it  is  now 
available  on  a  contribution  o£  25c.  Order  now,  using  tKe  toupon  below. 


.;.-■  ^  ^,.^.;;,^  ^.;i,^A.^.^  -  .^AH>-^-J,.^,v,^^-.:^.-^  ^.,^,|-.>^..V.;.'- '.A 


WATCHTOWEB  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y, 

Enclosed  find  a  eontribution  of  25c,  Fkaae  send  to  me  oQe  copy  of  the  book  '*I-e(  QQd  Be  Tnw". 
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Brightening  Up  Funerals 

Not  by  the  candles  once  used  by  pagans, 
but  by  enlightening  truth  on  resurrection 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  sources  that  are  al>le  io  h&ep  you  a-wakc  to  the  vital  issues 
of  our  times  must  he  unfettered  hy  censorship  and  selfish  interests, 
"Awake!"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  by  political  ambitions  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  hy  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth* 

"A-woke  ]"  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them-  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From,  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on -the -scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  joumara  viewpoint 
is  not  narrovv^j  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  £elds  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion^  historyj 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — "why^  its  cover-* 
age  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake  1"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishnxent  of  a  right- 
eous Ne^v  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awakel"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Avv^akel" 
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Can  Labor  Profit  by  Continued  Strikes? 


IN  THESE  days,  when  oppression, 
starvatioii  and  misery  stalk  the  earthy 
it,  would  be  a  hard  man  indeed  who  con- 
demned any  effort  to  bring  betterment  to 
the  people  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nor  can 
any  ^  doubt  exist  that  "the  strike  is  a 
weapon  through  which  labor  has  won  a 
decent  respect  for  its  rights".  But  Amer- 
icans are  staring  at  a  question  that  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  gun  barrel:  Is  the 
betterment  of  one  group  of  Americans 
to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  suffer- 
ing or  death  to  all  the  rest?  If  labor  un- 
ions could  enforce  such  harsh  terms, 
would  the  result  achieved  bring  them 
permanent  profit  and  security! 

The  recent  coal  strike,  and  the  power 
strike  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  general 
strike  in  Oakland,  have  caused  many  to 
ponder  the  future  course  of  strikes.  Is  it 
possible  for  labor  to  be  deprived  of  this 
effective  weapon  and  yet  be  protected  in 
her  essential  rights?  If  security  is  the 
goal,  and  most  authorities  agree  that  this 
is  the  chief  objective,  is  there  no  other 
way  than  by  public  detriment  and  loss? 
Besides  the  danger  to  health  and  life  in- 
volved in  the 
strike,  also  of 
concern  to  ihe 
general  public 
is  relation  be- 
tween wages 
and  cost  of 
living.  Hover- 
ing close  by  is 
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inflation,  greedily  anxious  to  gobble  up 
the  whole  economic  system.  Further- 
more, in  the  heat  of  industrial  conflict, 
where  excesses,  as  will  be  seen,  leap  all 
bounds,  neither  capital  nor  labor  seems 
to  realize  that  they  are  raining  body 
blows  on  the  economic  structure  that  sup- 
ports them  both. 

One  of  the  circumstances  revealing 
this  suicidal  strife  is  the  fact  that  the 
general  public,  which  in  large  percent- 
age sympathized  with  the  unions,  has 
been  treated  with  such  contemptuous  dis- 
regard. A  writer  for  labor  denies  that 
this  is  the  unions'  fault :  "It  is  the  prac- 
tices of  Big  Business,  not  labor's  desires, 
that  damage  the  public  welfare.  Union 
demands  will  lead  to  prosperity  for  all 
groups."  The  writer  adds:  "As  long  as 
prices  are  soaring,  labor  must  seek  off- 
setting wage  increases."  On  the  other 
band,  many  authorities,  with  plenty  of 
figures  to  support  their  claim,  prophesy 
that  strikes  for  higher  wages  could  well 
presage  another  inflation,  with  its  in- 
evitable depression. 

Thus  the  industrial  controversy  has 

bred  two  eco- 
nomic schools 
whose  relative 
positions  are 
as  far  apart 
as  the  poles. 
The  analysis 
of  their  find- 
ings,   which. 


follows,  does  not  support  either  capital 
or  labor.  I£  it  is  slanted  in  any  direction, 
it  is  in  ttat  of  the  suffering  party  of 
the  tinrd  part,  the  pablie. 

Legislative  Victories  for  Labor 

The  rise  of  dominant  labor  ha^  oc- 
curred during  the  past  fifteen  years  only, 
and  this  rise  has  been  paced  by  liberal 
labor  legislation  and  favorable  interpre- 
tation by  the  courts.  The  first  orthis'was 
the  Anti-Injnnetion  or  Norvis-LaGuar- 
dia  Act,  made  a  law  in  March  23,  1932. 
The  next  impoi^tant  legislation,  the  much 
discussed  and  decried  Wagner  Act,  the 
'magna  carta^  of  the  unions,  and  ''the 
cornerstone  of  government  labor  policy", 
was  passed  in  the  same  year  that  saw 
the  birth  of  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization, 1935.  Since  this  Act  is  now 
the  focal  point  of  attack  by  many  con- 
gressional leaders  and  others  who  op- 
pose the  closed  shop,  its  provisions  are 
worth  considering.  Officially  known  a& 
The  Wagner-Connery  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  it  legalized  collective  bar- 
gaining, outlawed  company-dominated 
Kj]ions,  and  established  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  with  offices  nation- 
wide, to  hear  labor  grievances.  Through 
this  sweeping  legislative  victory,  new 
power  flowed  into  the  ranks  of  labor.  Its 
effect  was  to  legalize  the  closed  shop,  to 
give  it  a  permanent  place  in  American 
institutions.  A  new  era  with  pleasant 
vistas  opened  up  for  labor  unions.  Why 
notf  Professional  strikebreakers,  once 
employed  by  corporations  who  furnished 
an  arsenal  to  implement  their  traveling 
raids,  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  were 
management  tricks  to  break  up  union  en- 
tity by  firing  key  leaders  (the  seniority 
rule  in  contracts  forbids  thi^),  and  new 
agreements  enforced  the  now  famous 
checkoff,  whereby  management  was  com- 
pelled to  withhold  dues  from  each  em- 
ployees' check  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
union. 

A  golden  jubilee  of  increased  union 
membership  naturally  ensued.  Of  further 


assistance  was  the  passage  by  the  next 
Congress  (75th)  of  the  Wages  and  Hour 
Bill,  or  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
whieh  is  now  the  hasis  for  the  six-bUVwD- 
dollar  portal-to-portal  suits. 

Labor's  Court  Victories 

The  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  case  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  TT.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  fall  term,  sustained  employ- 
ees of  the  Pottery  Company  in  their  con- 
tention that  according  to  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  they  were  entitled  to  pay- 
ment from  the  time  they  entered  the 
gates  and  punched  the  clock-  (However, 
labor  received  a  setback  on  the  portal-to- 
portal  pay  issue  when  Federal  Judge 
Picard,  on  February  8,  dismissed  the 
claims  of  the  pottery  employees  for  walk- 
ing time  and  getting-ready-for-work 
pay.) 

Also  emphasizing  the  judicial  favor  to 
lahorwas  the  decision  in  December  hand- 
ed down  by  the  Chicago  federal  court 
voiding  the  Lea  Act.  Known  also  as  the 
"Anti-Pelrillo  Act",  this  Act  was  de- 
signed to  curb  Petrillo's  Mus^ians  union 
in  their  dictatorial  demands  upon  radio 
stations'  employnienf.  In  rejecting  this 
Act  as  "class  legislation",  the  judge  de- 
clared it  contrayened  tl\e  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  which  forbids  coercion  to 
"involuntary  servitude" ;  whiehj  in  pass- 
ing, is  noteworthy  as  the  keynote  defense 
fbr  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine  "Workers, 
in  the  $3,510,000  contempt  conviction  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  legislative  and^  court  arena  it 
is  true  that  up  to  1947  labor  has  won 
practically  every  round.  In  1940  the 
Smith  Anti-Strike  Bill  was  killed,  and 
also  Wagner  Act  amendments  proposed 
the  same  year.  Last  May  the  president 
vetoed  the  Case  bill,  but  new  efforts  are 
before  Congress  to  "end  the  closed  shop'V 
or  compel  arbitration. 

The  single  exception  to  this  domi- 
nant advance  of  labor  was  the  War  La- 
bor Disputes  Act  (Smith-Connally  Act, 
1943),  forbidding  strikes  during  hostil- 
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ities,  "but  this  was  merely  an  emergency 
measure  to  become  ineffective  six  months 
after  war  ended,  (Apparently  Lewis  was 
not  charged  with  violation  of  this  Act, 
but  with  contempt  of  an  injunction  or- 
der. However,  it  has  been  declared  that 
he  violated  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lewis' 
lawyers  claim  that  the  fine  for  contempt 
($3,510,000)  was  "700  times  the  penalty 
fixed  by  Congress  for  violation  of  the 
Smith-Connally  war  labor  disputes 
Act".)  (Year  Book  of  American  Labor, 
p.  70,  Vol.  1)  This  in  brief  recounts  la- 
bor's legislative  and  court  victories  which 
have  been  reflected  in  union  membership 
increase  from  3,000,000  in  1932  to  15,- 
000,000  in  1946 1 

Aims  of  Labor 

What  are  the  ultimate  aims  of  labor? 
Asked  in  some  (quarters,  this  question 
would  get  such  answers  as  "to  destroy 
this  country",  "to  create  a  wage-price 
spiral  to  inflation  and  ruin,"  "to  set 
up  a  labor  dictatorship."  One  sober 
commentator  queries:  "Does  the  right 
to  strike  include  the  right  to  killf 
The  New  York  trucking  strike,  which 
tied  up  food  supplies  and  withheld  vital 
oxygen  to  hospitals ;  the  Pittsburgh  pow- 
er strike,  which  paralyzed  the  city;  the 
Oakland  general  strike,  in  which  142  un- 
ions took  part  simply  because  a  police 
car  was  used  to  escort  non-union  cars 
through  a  picket  line;  the  coal  strike, 
which  was  characterized  by  Judge  Golds- 
borough  as  an  "^'evil,  monstrous  thing" 
meaning  "hunger  and  cold  and  destitu- 
tion" for  the  American  people;  and  the 
recent  London  trucking  strike,  which 
would  have  brought  starvation  to  thou- 
sands had  not  the  Labor  government  sent 
in  troops  to  bring  food,  have  ushered  in 
union-caused  hardships  and  admittedly 
have  somewhat  estranged  public  sym- 
pathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CIO,  flanked  by 
a  report  of  economist  Robert  Nathan, 
claims  that  corporate  net  earnings  for 
1947  will,  before  taxes,  be  fifteen  and  a 
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half  billion  dollars,  which,  declares  Pres- 
ident Philip  Murray,  warrant  "substan- 
tial" wage  increases,  at  least  25  percent 
more.  They  further  aver  that  a  low 
break-even  point  (percentage  of  capac- 
ity operation  at  which  the  plant  neither 
loses  nor  makes  a  profit)  on  most  corpo- 
rations make  increased  employment  and 
higher  wages  both  desirable  and  practi- 
cable. Nathan  even  insists  that  higher 
wages,  without  an  increase  in  prices,  will 
avert  depression  by  giving  the  worker 
more  purchasing  power.  This  then  is  the 
burden  of  labor's  demand:  "Wage  in- 
crease without  price  increase."  On  this 
point  CIO  and  AFL  will  agree.  More  ex- 
treme yet  are  the  declarations  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party:  "Labor,  and  la- 
bor alone,  produces  all  social  values 
[and]  wages  are  that  part  of  labor's  own 
produce  that  he  is  allowed  to  keep,  and 
that  profits  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  present  and  running  stealings 
perpetrated  by  the  capitalist  on  the 
working  classes." 

In  this  class  conflict  also  undoubtedly 
the  shadow  of  the  past  forms  a  dim  yet 
moving  background:  the  unforgettable 
picture  of  impoverished  miners  forever 
in  debt  to  the  company-owned  store;  the 
Southern  mill  worker,  whose  children 
were  forced  to  labor  in  the  lint-filled 
atmosphere  from  dawn  to  dark;  the 
stretchouts,  which  compelled  one  man  to 
operate  more  and  more  machines  until 
nerve  and  body  collapsed;  and  farther 
back,  the  sweatshops,  in  which  men's 
wages  were  never  enough  to  relieve  the 
gnaw  of  hunger,  the  bite  of  cold.  Never 
forget,  not  a  few  in  this  generation  have 
seen  these  things  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  just  retribution  when  the  unions 
have  their  day. 

Unfortunately  the  irise  of  labor's  pen- 
dulmn  does  not  carry  all  the  oppressed, 
nor  can  it  disassociate  its  own  prosper- 
ity from  the  country's  prosperity.  Says 
H.  W.  Steinkraus  even  more  specifically : 
"Whfther  we  like  it  or  not  the  good  for- 
tunes of  both  labor  and  management  are 


closely  woven  together/'  Authorities  al- 
so agree  that  there  are  no  winners  in  a 
long  strike.  Another  contends  that  prof- 
its, prices  and  wages  all  depend  on  pro- 
ductivity; and  in  this  regard  there  is  no 
substitute  for  conmetence,  fairness  and 
honesty. 

The  Structure  of  Unions 

Before  considering  the  possible  over- 
all consequences  of  striking  it  seems  of 
interest  to  consider  the  structure  and 
government  of  the  union.  The  two  large 
divisions  in  the  United  States  are  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL) 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zation ( CIO ) .  The  CIO  was  organized  by 
eight  presidents  of  internationals  (such 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers),  the  leader 
of  which  movement  was  John  L,  Lewis, 
Later  Lewis  fell  out  with  Hurray  and 
Hillnian  and  returned  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  the  AFL.  He  publicly  de- 
clared at  his  recent  trial  that  he  spoke 
for  600,000  miners  as  their  president  and 
for  8,000,000  members  of  the  AFL  as 
vice-president  In  the  AFL,  besides  the 
national  president,  there  is  a  second 
executive  division  called  the  council  (for 
example,  the  council  for  the  Teamsters' 
Union  has  jurisdiction  for  all  local  team^ 
sters  in  southern  California),  and  the 
next  division  is  the  "local".  Many  of  the 
unions  of  the  AFL  pay  their  presidents 
in  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum,,  while 
presidents  of  the  Longshoremen,  United 
Mine  Workers,  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  and  the  Teamsters'  Union  re- 
ceive $25,000  ^'plus  extremely  generous 
expense  accounts".  Each  union  in  turn 
pays  to  headquarters  of  AFL  for  Wash- 
ington representation.  Its  president  for 
many  years  has  been  William  Green, 

The  CIO  is  also  composed  of  constit- 
uent unions,  but  the  CIO  is  different  not 
only  in  its  aims  for  a  25-percent  wage  in- 
crease, but  also  in  that  it  is  organized 
vertically,  that  is,  in  industries  nation- 
wide, such  as  the  Automotive  Workers, 
Further,  member  unions  of  the  CIO  ad- 


here more  or  less  strictly  to  policies  of 
the  executive  headquarters.  CIO  has  had 
many  deahngs  direct  with  the  govern- 
ment and  freely  employs  intelligent  prop- 
aganda to  influence  the  government  and 
public  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  AFL 
wants  no  govenmient  interference.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  CIU  unions  pay  top  price  of 
$6,000  per  year  to  their  heads;  presi- 
dents  of  United  Automotive  Workers^ 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and 
United  Steel  "Workers  receive  $9,000, 
$15,000  and  $20,000  respectively.  The 
president  of  CIO  is  Philip  Murray. 

When  there  is  a  conflict  in  a  plant 
caused  hy  dispute  between  CIO  and  AFL 
as  to  which  shall  have  right  to  organize, 
this  is  usually  called  an  organizational 
strike,  On  the  other  hand,  jurisdictional 
strikes  may  be  caused  hy  conflicts  be- 
tween two  different  JfFL  or  CIO  unions, 
each  cJaiming  .  certain  individuals  or 
groups.  (The  seven-month  Hollywood 
movie  studio  strike  was  jurisdictional) 
Unions  are  sometimes  organized  accord- 
ing to  territory,  but  more  often -iiccord- 
ing  to  trade  internationally  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.  Thus  membership 
is  based  on  those  in  a  specified  occupa- 
tion, most  common  of  which  is  the  build- 
ing trade. 

There  is  no  lack  of  democratic  struc- 
ture in  the  government  of  the  union. 
Officersare  elected,  and  in  the  CIO  no 
member  may  be  dismissed  without  a 
hearing*  However,  the  president  of  a  un- 
ion is  very  strong  and  he  can  appoint 
cgnfidential  committees  and  expel  any- 
one who  does  not  properly  support  the 
strike.  There  is  some  evidence  also  that 
union  leaders  are  given  almost  unques- 
tioning support,  and  elections  are  fre- 
quently uncontested.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  between  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  there  is  a  hitter  conflict  for  powefr, 
and  in  general  the  AFL  will  not  recog- 
nize a  ClO  picket  line.  Recently  there  has 
been  talk  of  a  merger  of  AFL  and  CIO. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  cost  and 
operation  of -labor  unions  it  should  not 
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be  lost  sight  of  that  even  the  high  sala- 
ries to  union  preeidents  are  not  compa- 
rable to  the  salaries  and  compensation  to 
the  preaidents,  say,  of  United  States 
Steel,  General  Motors,  the  moving  pic- 
ture industry,  and  many  others.  Govem- 

Toent  figures  show  that  ihe  top  income  in 

the  country  was,  after  all  deductions, 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  Many  of 

these,  after  all  taxes  are  paid,  have  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars'  income. 
But  to  increase  the  size  of  Big  Labor  to 
meet  the  size  of  Bigger  Capital  does  not 
necessarily  help  the  plight  of  the  people. 

Labor  Costs  and  Profita 

This  brings  up  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation,  especial- 
ly thje  damages  and  dangers  of  continued 
demands  enforced  by  strikes,  to  which 

the  unions  appear  blind.  First  is  the  in- 
tensely controversial  issue  as  to  whether 
increased  wa^s  neeessnrily  bring  higher 

pricea.  Here  we  enter  a  field  of  highly 
conflicting  claims.  Even  on  the  related 
issue  of  what  percentage  the  cost  of  la- 
bor represents  in  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product,  one  labor  authority  claims  this 
IS  often  as  low  as  8  percent  and  generally 
not  over  25  percent;  while  bnsiness  au- 
thorities place  the  average  at  33  percent 
and  note  that  in  such  industries  ae  furni- 
ture maniafactnring,  diamond  cutting, 
watches  and  jewelry  manufacturing,  this 
reaches  over  8(i  percent.  In  1S4S  the  esti- 
mated  percentage  of  wages  and  salariftR 

of  the  gross  income  of  all  corporations 
was  40  percent. 

Further  commentine  upon  the  CIO  es- 
timates of  $15,500,000,000  total  profit  be- 
fore taxes  on  ail  corporations  for  1947, 
the  bank  report  reveals  that  of  the  na- 
tional business  organization  composed  of 
420,000  corporations  of  aW  sizes  and 
2,500,(K)0  partnerships,  individual  pro- 
prietorships, etc.,  only  half  showed  any 
profit  for  the  tabulated  years  1916-1943. 
Another  writer  shows  that  the  average 
profit  for  all  businesses  was  3  percent. 
Tf  labor  cost  is  inereaaed  25  percent 
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when  it  is  already  costing  at  least  30  per- 
cent, to  give  the  least  figure  possible 

from  the  above,  the  result  is  7.5  percent 
increase  for  total  eoet  of  anit.  What  then 

happens  to  the  average  business,  which 
makes  only  3  percent  profit!  Either  they 
rais*  fhp  cost  of  the  commodity  or  they 
eventually  go  out  of  business.  The  mar- 
ginal and  businesses  already  showing  a 
deficit  are  simply  snowed  under. 

Smnming  up  the  interest  that  businesB 
lias  in  wage  increases,  and  pointing  out 
that  the  public  also  has  a  stake  in  cor- 
porate success  to  the  tune  of  20,tK)0,000 
stockholders  in  American  industry,  a 
manufacturer  emphasizes :  "It  is  sing)ly 
imseund  eutmoinics  to  think  that  we  can 
grant  large  wage  increases  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  prices  also  from  rising." 
Labor  must  likewise  admit  an  interest  in 
staving  off  bankroptey  in  general,  as 
failure  inevitably  brings  unemployment 
with  all  the  vicious  accompaniments. 

Things  Labor  Must  Consider 

Wage  increases  that  have  a  tendency 
to  price  a  commodity  off  the  market  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  soft  coal  industry 
itself.  In  1920  the  price  of  bituminous 

was  slightly  over  $1.00  per  ton  at  the 
mines.  The  price  today,  after  repeated 
wage  increases  (for  a  54-hour  week  the 
miner  now  makes  $75.25 ;  $1.18  per  hour 
pins  overtime),  is  $3.25  at  the  mines.  Be- 
necting-  pubJie  trend  away  from  coal  dur- 
ing.that  period,  the  1920  percentage  Use 
of  coal  for  heat  and  power  of  78  percent 
had  fallen  to  51.3  percent  in  1946.  With 

further  wage  demands  by  Lewis  of  32c 
an  hour,  and  furtner  strike  interrnpUon 
of  coal  supply  a  definite  probability, 
what  is  the  home  builder  likely  to  do 
when  the  ch  oice  lies  between  installing;  a 
coal  furnace^  or  gas,  or  oilt  Thus  the 

coal  strikers  appear  to  be  fighting  not 
only  management  bnt  also  iaexsrable 
rules  of  supply  and  demand- 
Also  to  be  considered  are  the  present 
losses  to  labor.  Recent  reports  from  the 
five  leading  itutomobile  companies  show 


that  they  took  a  net  loss  in  1946  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,500,000.  Department  of  labor 
figures  show  the  loss  of  107,450,000  man- 
days  due  to  strikes  for  the  year  1946. 
Another  writer  estimated  the  man-days 
lost  up  to  May  1946  for  postwar  strikes 
had  been  110  niilljon^  and  that  this  rep- 
resented a  loss  of  $5,500,000,000  in  out- 
put. In  these  fibres  lies  n  greatly  over- 
looked fact;  the  workingman's  condition 
will  be  improved  hy  lower  prices^  as  well 
as  increased  wages,  and  "lar^e  prodao 
tion  means  lower  cost".  Statistics  that  do 
not  necessarily  rule  out  strikes  hut  that 
do  merit  consideration  are  that  strikes 
often  were  not  justified  by  wa^e  increases 
won.  For  instance,  "not  until  1948  will  the 
workers  in  General  Motors  he  as  well  off 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  not 
struck  and  had  worked  steadily  without 
any  wage  increase  whatsoever,  Not  until 
1953  will  they  be  as  well  off  as  they 
would  have  been  had  they  accepted  the 
company's  offer  of  13i  cents/' 

History  is  a  teacher.  The  result  of 
the  price-wage  spiral  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  was  the  socialization  of  la- 
bor, that  isj  they  came  under  strict  gov- 
ernment control.  Maybe  it  cannot  happen 
here,  but  the  similar  symptoms  often 
foretell  the  similar  disease- 
Curbs  on  Labor 

Labor,  as  a  result  of  its  unrestrained 
drive  for  power,  seems  to  have  overtaxed 
public  sympathy.  There  is  a  rather  gen- 
eral demand  f or  legisRition  to  curb  labor. 
A  recent  Gallop  Poll  shows  eight  percent 
of  the  public  favor  the  closed  sEop, 
whereas  sisty^srx  percent  are  for  the 
open  shop.  Current  legislation  in  the 
making  before  Congress  contemplates 
bans  on  such  practices  and  policies  as 
closed  shop,  mass  picketing,  portal-to- 
portal  pay,  secondary  boycoi.LS,  sym- 
pathy strikes^  outlaw  strikes  violating 
contracts,  jurisdictional  strikes,  check- 
oS  and  industry-wide  bargaining.  The 
legislators  are  also  considering  moves 
requiring  secret  ballots  electing  union 
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leaders^at  regular  intervals,  a  majority 
vote  of  all  workers  involved  before  call- 
ing a  strike,  and  free  speech  for  the  em- 
ployer to  the  union  rank  and  file.  They 
consider  that  union  leaders  have  too 
much  power  over  the  workingman.  Some 
working  for  labor  curbs  claim  amend- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Act  is  necessary  to 
avert  abuses  and  socialistic  dictatorship. 

Labor  leaders  before  Congress  com- 
mittees considering  labor  legislation  flat- 
ly reject  any  curbs  on  labor,  refusing  to 
discuss  constructively  the  problems  in- 
volving public  welfare.  Both  PhUip  Mur- 
ray, president  of  the  CIO,  and  William 
Green,  president  of  the  AFL,  opposed  all 
bills  being  considered,  and  neither  of- 
fered any  alternate  remedies  to  halt 
strikes  opposed  to  the  public  ^welfare, 
But  the  JegislBiion  will  come,  it  seems. 
Already  Tennessee,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Arizona  and  Virginia  have  banned  the 
closed  shop,  and  similar  legislation  im- 
pends in  New  York,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Closed  shops  have  been  termed 
monopolies  under  the  domination  of  rad- 
ical and  irresponsible  labor  leaders,  and 
some  have  called  the  anti-closed  shop  or 
the  open  shop  measures  as  "freedom  to 
work"  legislation-  Certainly  the  closed 
shop  deprives  a  person  of  individual 
rights.  Labor's  position  has  always  beeu 
that  th^re  must  be  higher  wages  to  coun- 
teract highef  prices,  but  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  some  witnesses 
have  wisely  observed  that  the  remedy  is 
not  increased  wages  for  "vwrkers  in  cer- 
tain industries,  but  lower  prices  that  will 
benefit  the  public  generally- 

When  will  distraught  humanity  learn 
that  they  and  their  leaders,  regardless  of 
the  policies  of  those  in  power,  cannot 
bring  equality  and  peace  to  the  world? 
They  have  (fcetatorships.  Communism, 
democracies,  People's  governments,  La- 
bor governments ;  and  with  them  all  they 
have  still  endless  woe.  Will  they  learn 
before  it  is  too  late  that  only  under 
God's  kingdom  can  they  attain  equality 
and  justice  and  lasting  peace! 
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Vu^oslavia  Idolizes  the  State 

Miu-deiing  half  a  million  Yng'O&laTS  deemed  Jew  criminal  than  having  fatth  in  Jehovah's  kingdom 


IN  September  of  last 
year  Archbishop  Step- 
inac  was  arrested  in  Yu- 
goslavia, charged  with 
"crimes  against  the  peo- 
ple". Evidence  at  the 
trial  proved  that  when 
Hitler  took  over  the  coun- 
try in  April  of  1941  and 
set  up  the  puppet  regime 
of  Paveliteh,  Stepinae 
became  a  member  of 
Pavelitch*s  parliament, 
became  apostolic  vicar  to 
Paveliteh' s  army,  and  be- 
came a  ,  member  of  the 
committee  to  convert 
Serbs  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Hierarchy  and  ter- 
rorists, known  as  "Ustashi"  and  "Cru- 
saders", were  responsible  for  forced  eon- 
versions  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  for 
the  massacres  of  thousands  of  Orthodox 
Serbs.  Stepinae  attended  Ustashi_  ban- 
quets and  blessed  the  terrorists.  Hitler's 
puppet  regime  drenched  itself  in  the 
blood  of  50,000  Jews  and  500,000  Serbs, 
which  means  much  of  the  blood  stained 
the  black  skirts  of  collaborating  Stepi- 
nae. For  his  share  in  murder  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  sixteen  years  of  hard  labor. 

Also  during  September  of  194b  a 
group  of  JehovaVs  witnesses  were  ar- 
rested in  Yugoslavia.  The  case  went, to 
trial  February  3,  1947.  They  were 
charged  with  sending  false  reports  out 
of  the  country,  with  working  against  the 
interests  of  the  state,  and  with  waiting 
for  the  coining  of  the  'Tdugdom  of  Jeho- 
vah". The  trial  was  hustled  through,  and 
on  February  6  it  was  announced  that 
three  of  the  witnesses  were  acquitted, 
eleven  were  given  sentences  ranging 
from  five  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment, 
and  three  were  condemned  to  die.  Can 
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you  fathom  the  standard 
of  values  by  which  Yugo- 
slavian courts  operate! 
One  man  works  with  the 
Nazi  invaders  and  assists 
in  murdering  half  a  mil- 
lion Yugoslavs.  He  draws 
sixteen  years  of  hard  la- 
bor. Others  wait  for  the 
kingdom  of  Jehovah  God, 
For  this  they  receive 
death  sentences.  Either 
Yugoslavia  places  a  very 
low  value  on  the  lives  of 
its  people  or  it  puts  a 
fantastically  high  value 
and  sacredness  on  its  na- 
tional state,  even  jealous- 
ly resenting  competition 

in  the  field  of  government  from  Good's 

kingdom. 

On   February   22   the   following   dis- 

■  patch  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Croatia  has  recently 
commuted  the  death  sentences  of  three  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  As  the  result  of  an  ap- 
peal, the  three  received  sentences  of  twenty 
years*  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Some  oth- 
ers who  were  tried  with  them  also  had  their 
prison  terms  reduced.  Meanwhile,  five  former 
Yugoslav  officials  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company 
in  Zagreb  were  sentenced  to  terms  ranging 
from  one  to  nine  years  on  charges  of  coUab- 
oratiou  with  the  Germans  and  the  Ustashi. 

This  is  good  news,  but  it  still  shows  that 
Yugoslavia  believes  in  lighter  -sentences 
for  those' who  collaborated  with  Hitler 
than  for  those  who  wait  for  the  kingdom 
of  Jehovah  God. 

Russian  influence  in  Yugoslavia  is 
well  known.  Yugoslavs  dislike  even  the 
use  of  the  word  "God".  Godlessness  be- 
comes a  mania  with  them.  But  since  man 
was  created  with  the  inherent  desire  to 
worship  something,  Yugoslavia  fills  this 


desire  with  the  state,  making  it  their 
god,  their  object  of  worship,  their  reli- 
gion. And  their  state-religion  suscepti- 
bilities are  as  sensitive  and  as  easily 
shocked  as  any  religionist's  susceptibil- 
itiee  ever  were!  The  government  feels 
the  state  is  holy^  unassailable,  and  that 
its  failures  mnst  never  be  breathed 
about  Oh,  yes,  in  speeches  Marshal  Tito 
has  guaranteed  freedom  o£  worship  in 
hie  country.  According  to  law  there  is 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  *press 
and  faith,  but  in  practice  freedom  is  re- 
fitricted.  There  is  freedom  to  laud  the 
fttate,  to  flatter  it,  to  propagandize  fot 
ity  to  spread  its  political  philosophies; 
but  when  you  differ  with  it,  freedom 
ceases. 

The  Yugoslav  government  knows  that 
the  Nazis  in  Germaiiy  threw  the  witness- 
es into  concentration  camps  and  tor- 
tured and  murdered  them  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  The. Yugoslavs  hated  the 
works  of  the  Na^is,  and  fought  to 
stem  and  stop  their  spread.  But  they 
have  forgotten  Hitler's  brag  that  even 
in  military  defeat  he  would  triumph,  be- 
cause the  Nazi  state  ideology  would  in- 
fect the  world.  The  country  o£  Yugo- 
slavia seems  infected  by  it.  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  Yugoslavia  can  tell  little 
difference  in  their  lives  under  Hitler 
rule  or  Tito  rule.  They  are  still  bfeing 
subjected  to  home  raids,  arrested,  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  for  long  teTfms. 
The  present  regime  has  a  new  name, 
new  faces,  new  backers  in  the  East; 
but  the  fruits  they  bear  are  still  totalis 
tarian.  The  mere  incorporation  of  the 
term  "peoples"  in  the  government  a  name 
does  not  make  it  in  fact  the  peop]es^ 
The  only  real  governmental  hope  for  the 
peoples  of  earth  ia  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hovah, 

For  that  kingdom  Jehovah'*a  witnesses 
will  continue  to  wait.  And  if  while  wait- 
ing for  God^s  incoming  kingdom  to  re- 
place human  governments  Jehovah^s  wit- 
nesses are  "persecuted  by  egotistical 
states,  the  persecution  will  be  borne  with 
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Christian  endurance.  Ytgoslavia^s  of- 
ficial opposition  is  no  new  experience  for 
Jehovah's  witnesses-  They  have  sur- 
vived many  bans  against  them,  invoked 
during  the  years  of  war  hysteria.  They 
survived  a  dozen  years  of  diabc^lieal 
persecution  in  Nazi  Germany.  They  sur- 
vived the  cruelties  of  Hitler's  puppet 
regime  in  Yugoslavia.  Their  survival 
was  due  only  to  God^  grace,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  helieTfe  this  divine  grace 
will  fail  now.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  Jehovah's  witnesses 
will  not  survive  the  onslaughts  of  the 
anti-God  forces  in  Yugoslavia. 

On  one  occasion  early  Christians  were 

mobbed  for  preachingtne  gospel  at  Thes- 
salonica.  The  apostle  Paul  was  preaching, 
many  believed,  but  others  were  envious 
and  roused  the  rabble  elements  and  raid- 
ed the  home  into  which  Paul  and  others 
had  retired.  The  mob  seised  some  of  the 
Christians  and  took  them  to  the  .rulers, 
charging,  **The&e  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Ciesar^  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus." — Acts  17 : 1-7, 

Wherein  does  the  charge  now  leveled 
against  Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Yugo- 
slavia diilfet  from  the  charge  liuried 
against  early  Christians  who  waited  for 
another  king,  for  Jesus  t 

The  commutation  of  the  sentences  by 
the  Supreme  Court'of  Croatia^  a  prov- 
ince of  Yugoslavia,  shows  that  it  pleased 
God  to  cause  the*original  destructive 
purposes  of  the  state-worshipers  to  be 
frustrated.  While  appeais  were  sped 
thjrough  the  Yugoslavian  courts,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  the  tJnited  States^ 
Canada,  the  British  Isles  and  Europe 
wrote  thousands  upon  thousands  o£  let- 
ters to  the  Tito  government  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  to  its  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters in  other  countries  protesting 
against  the  outrages  and  violation  of 
liberty.  Hundreds  of  cablegrams  were 
sent  Also  personal  calls  were  made  up- 
on the  Yugoslavian  ambassadors  in 
Washington  and  in  London. 
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They  were  requested  to  cause  their 
govermiitJiit  to  etay  tbe  executions  aud 
reduce  the  sentences.  The  ambassador 
at  Washington  reported  that  the  con- 
demned Christian  ministers  were  not 
persecuted  for  their  conscience  or  be- 
lief, but  that  they  were  convicted  because 
their  reports  to  the  Brooidyn  head- 
quarters on  the  interference  with  thfeir 
ministry  in  Yugoslavia  was  spying  on 

Yugoslavia. 

Wliat  a  silly  excuse  for  condemning 
ChristiaTiR  becauBe  of  their  worRhip  of 
Jehovah  I  The  Yugoslavian  position  can 
best  be  nnderstood  by  a  simple  iUustra- 
tion.  Suppose  a  bully  should  unjusti- 

face,  resulting  in  injury.  Then  suppose 
the  Injured  person  reported  the  facts  of 
the  assault  to  his  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
friend.  Then  suppose  for  this  simple  re- 
port he  is  prosecuted  and  sentenced  to 

prison  I  la  it  not  ridiculoua?  H^s  not 
Yugoslavia  added  insult  to  injurv!  Has 

it  not  earned  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of 
rogue-nations  like  the  late  Nazi  govern- 
ment or  the  demised  Fascist  government 
of  Italy? 
Jehovah's  witnesses  are  not  satisiied 

to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  now  is, 

with  the  Christian  ministers  sentenced 

to  prison  for  terms  of  years.  They  plan 

to  take  every  possible  action  that  may  be 
legally  availahlfi  to  them  until  God  sees 

fit  to  liberate  these  men  or  shows  that 
nothing  else  can  be  done.  A  formal  writ- 
tnn  request  to  the  Yugoslavian  govern- 
ment for  full  pardon  and  for  the  release 

of  these  men  has  been  made.  It  was  pre-  . 
sen  ted  by  a  delegation  of  meri  aacE  wom- 
en who  called  on  the  Yugoslavian  am- 
bassador in  Washington  recently.  A 
farther  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Yugoslavia  is  being  attempted. 

Would  you  desire  to  do  your  small 
part  too,  by  asking  for  full  pardon  and 
release  of  these  men!  If  so,  write  a  letter 
to  the  ambassador  of  Yugoslavia  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  country  in  whieh  you 
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reside,  asking  him  to  request  his  govem- 
mettt  to  take  action  to  fiee  theae  kou- 
demned  men.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
that  their  unriffhteous  convictions  may 
be  redressed  and  God's  people  vindicat- 
ed, li  may  please  Jehovah  God  to  com- 
pletely frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  per- 
secutors by  full  deliverance  of  tus  Mrit- 
nessQS. 

Persecution  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
flesh,  but  the  persecutors  are  the  ones 
defeated  in  the  end.  Paul  wrote:  "We 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  th^m  that  love  God."  (Bomana 
8:  28)  Again,  when  Paul  was  imprisoned 
in  Rome,  he  declared :  "But  I  would  ye 
should   aKdergls.r.d^    brotbren,    that   the 

things  which  happened  unto  me  have 
fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 

the  gospel."  (Philippians  1:12-14)  Per- 
secution merely  advertises  and  spreads 

Jehovah's  message.  Men  cannot  stop  it 
— ^Romans  8 :  51. 

But  men  of  the  world  should  consider. 
Prison  sentences  against  those  who  mere- 
ly wait  for  the  coming  of  Jehovah  God's 
kingdom  is  shocking  news,  shocking  espe- 
cially when  coming  out  of  a  member- 
nation  of  the  United  Nations,  an  organi- 
zation formed  to  uphold  freedom.  Tho 

peoples  are  told  to  look  to  UN  for  peace 
and  UHity,  for  world  harmony  and  free- 
dora.  Yugoslavifl  soems  oat  of  stfip  with 
those  high  aims.  Men  of  good- will  should 
realize  that  just  because  the  peoples  of 
ccuntries  gain  ruling  power,  that  does 
Bot  end  oppression.  Also,  when  rulers 
cast  off  reugion,  as  Yugoslavia  tends  to 
do,  it  does  not  mean  a  more  favorable 
season  Tor  gospel -pteacning  for  cnns- 

tians.  What  has  happened  m  Yugoslavia 
accumulates  more  proof  that  men  cannot 
set  up  governments  that  bring  in  full 
freedom  and  blessings  for  individuals. 
Daily  events  in  world  affairs  pile  ever 
higher  the  strong  arguments  for  waiting 
for  the  incoming  kingdom  of  Jehovah 
God  to  fully  take  over  earth's  rule, 
wherein  no  state  by  men  will  be  idolised. 
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ARE  YOUR  FEET 
IN  BONDAGE? 

OUR  grandmothers  both  laughed  and 
wept  because  little  Chinese  girls  had 
their  feet  bound  to  prevent  them  from 
growing.  They  laughed  over  the  Chinese 
idea  that  women  with  baby-sise  feet, 
whicJi  prevented  them  from  \valldng, 
wexe  of  luore  noble  blood  and  cniture 
than  other  women  with  normal  feet.  Our 
grandmothers  also  wept  because  of  the 
terrible  suffering  imposed  upon  the  help- 
less Chinese  girls  by  the  vicious  and 
crimina)  practice  of  footbindipg.  Now 
the  tables  have  been  turned.  Chinese 
girls  who  have  been  freed  from  bondage 
of  the  feet  are  laughing.  They  are  laugh- 
ing- at  the  ridiculous  high-heeled  stilts 
and  pinch-toed  shoes,  sizei^  too  small, 
that  are  worn  by  women  of  the  Western 
world. 

Fashion,  yes,  but  who  sets  the  shoe 
fashions,  and  who  is  responsible  for 
these  modern  designs  ?  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  our  twentieth -century  shoes  are 
only  modern  versions  of  those  that  were 
worn  during  the  centuries  past.  Sandals 
and  siing-backSr  P«mps  and  platforms, 
mules  and  moccasins,  open-toes  and  cut- 
aways, scuffs  and  clogs,  wedgies  and 
anklets— all  of  these  find  their  counter- 
parts and  forerunners  in  the  histories 
and  superstitions  of  past  ages. 

The  most  ancient  sort  of  shoe  'vtfas  the 

Egyptian    tab-teh    or    sandal  made    of 

plaited  papyrus  strips  or  palm 

leaves-  It  consisted  of  a  simple 


EQVPTIAN 
SAN  DAI. 


sole  held  on  the  foot 
by  straps-  Even 
when  artisans  and 
jewelsmiths  embossed  and  engraved  the 
sandals  of  Egyptian  kings,  and.  orna- 
mented them  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  still  they  remained  free  and  open. 
Other  influences  on  footwear  design  came 
from  the  Medes,  Persians,  Phrygians, 
Syrians  and  Parthians,  and  on  the  boots 
of  ancient  Cretans  are  found  the  resem- 
blance of  our  present-day 'heels. 

Grecian  sandals  were  known  by  their 
distinguishing  ankle  and  instep  bindings. 
It  is  said  that  the  most  costly  item  in  the 
Grecian  woman's  wardrobe  was  her  san- 
dals, which  she  artistically  embroidered, 
as  noted  by  the  Greek  poetess,  Sappho, 
in  600  B.C.:  ^'"broidered  shoes  of  varied 
and  delightful  colors  wrought  with  Lyd- 
ian  art/' 

The  Eomans  marked  their  social  posi- 
tion and  rank  by  their  foot  attire.  The 
slave  was  forbidden  to  wear  shoes.  The 
peasant  wore  a  l^oicea  made  of  vegetable 
fiber  similar  to  the  Egyptian  sandaL 
_,Then  there  were  the  crtpida,  soccus  and 
caiceus.  The  corihurnus  made  of  buck- 
skin was  worn  by  the  Romaii  senators 
and  men  of  position.  Emperor  Helio- 
gabalus  had  his  shoes  ornamented  with 
costly  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  then 
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passed  a  law  forbidding,  mind  you,  the 

women  of  the  empire  from  doiilg  like- 
wise. Atj  exception,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  wife  of  Nero,  Poppsea,  who  gor- 
geously decorated  her  sandals.  Emperor 
Aurelius  decreed  red,  green  and  white 
for  female  shoes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
early  pagans  under  the  influence  of  devil- 
religion  honored  their  gods  with  their 
shoes.  Says  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (October  27,  1906):  "The 
shoes  and  sandals  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Egyptians,  and  Jews  [when  they 
turned  to  the  practice  of  devil-worship] 
were  ornamented  with  horns,  crescents, 
and  other  representations  of  the  moon." 
The  Romans  decorated  their  slices  with 
ivory  crescents  and  heads  and  claws  of 
small  wild  animals,  no  doubt  in  honor  of 
Nimrod.  The  North  American  Indian, 
likewise  in  ignorance  of  Jehovah  God, 
made  his  moccasins  fetish  tokens  and 
symbols,  and  decorated  them  with  super- 
stitious resemblances  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  life  and  death,  and  the  wind  and 
trees. 

Atrocious  Styles  of  Medieval  Times 

During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  people  wore  the 
most  ridiculous  and  fantastic  shoes  that 
could  be  imagined.  The  craekowe  (crak- 
ow)  or  poulaine,  the  splay-foot,  the 
pantofle  or  pantable,  and  the  chopine 
were  a  few  of  them. 

The  crakow,  with  its  -exaggerated  toe, 
became  the  fad  among  males  in  England 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  a  fad  that 
lasted  more  than  a  century.  This  "fin- 
ished perfection  of  absurdity",  as  it  has 
been  called,  measured  as  much  as  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  beyond  the  end  of 
the  toes  and  had  to  be  tied  up  to  the  p 
knees  with  silver  chains.  To  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  royalty  and  commoners 
the  people  were  forbidden  by  Edward  IV 
to  wear  them  more  than  two  inches  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  toes  "under  pain  of 
cursing  by  the  clergy",  whose  "Scrip- 
tural" argument  was  that  no  man  can 
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add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  Hunie,  in  his 
history  of  England,  says  that  the  clergy 
were  able  to  overturn  thrones  but  were  a 
complete  failure  when  it  came  to  ending 
the  long-pointed  shoe. 

Finally  in  desperation  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  pope,  who,  in  1468,  issued 
his  "bulle"  and  "cursyd  thos  that  made 
any  longe  pykys"  on  their  shoes.  But 
"sum  men  sayde  that  they  wolde  were 
longe  pykys  whethyr  Pope  wylle  or 
nylle,  for  they  sayde  the  Popys  curse 
wolde  not  kylle  a  flye".  A  variation  of 
the  poulaine  that  was  worn  in  that  cen- 
tury of  "shoemania"  was  the  splay-foot 
that  turned  the  feet  out  and  made  the 
wearep  look  knock-kneed. 

When  the  fashion  pendulum  swung  in 
the  opposite  direction  wide  shoes  became 
the  style,  shoes  twelve  inches  wide  across 
the  toes  t  Again  the  law  was  called  upon 
to  distinguish  the  "upper  crust"  from  the 
rest  of  the  shoe-foolish.  Six  inches  was 
set  as  the  limit  for  conunoners.  But  when 
the  pendulum  again  swung  to  the  forlced 
shoe  in  1612  its  popularity  did  not  last 
long  because,  as  one  said,  "we  can  hardly 
kneel  in  God's  house,"  because  it  was 
twice  the  foot's  length. 

The  pantofles  or  pantables,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  thick  cork  soles,  and 
without  uppers  at  the  heels,  similar  to 
the  modern  "mules".  They  were  made  of 
black,  green,  yellow  and  white  velvet, 
stitched  with  silk  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  covered  with  innu- 
merable gewgaws.  But,  oh  my !  they  "flap, 
flap,  up  and  down  in  the  dirt,  casting  up 
the  mire  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer",  said 
an  observer  of  the  time.  And  yet  the  styl- 
ists said  they  were  "handsome". 

The  chopine  was  brought  from  Turkey 
to  Italy  and  then  to  France,  with  the  city 
of  Venice  being  plagued  the  worst.  This- 
was  by  far  the  most  idiotic  shoe  ever 
worn  by  women.  More  than  shoes,  they 
were  highly  ornamented  stilts,  the  "best" 
being  eighteen  inches  high!  It  was  so 
difficult  for  the  ladies  to  balance  on  these 
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outlandish  things  that  their  husbands  or 
maidservants  "had  to  hold  them  up,  Oh- 
servers  of  the  day  were  both  candid  and 
satirical  in  their  remarks.  Mr,  Evelyn^ 
in  telling  how  the  women  of  Venice  in 
1645  stalked  around  half  again  as  high 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  exclaimed : 
'TVhat  dwarfs  they  appear  when  taken 
down  from  their  wooden  scaffolds!"  Oth- 
ers called  the  women  that  wore  them 
"ialf-ers'*,  that  is,  *'hajlf  woman,  half  tim- 
ber." Kor  was  Thomas  Nashe  a  little  irri- 
tated, **Women,''  said  he,  *Vhat  an  yrk- 
some  kind  of  people  they  be  I" 

The  modern  clog  is  only  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  14th  century  patten^  concern- 
ing  which  DoctOT  Darwen  spoke  Ms  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

Pretty  ladies,  how  they  talk! 
Prittle  prattle^  prittJe  prattle? 

Lake  their  pattens  when  they  walk, 
Pittle  paddle,  pittle  paddle. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  pumps  were 
worn  by  footmen,  while  women  stepped 
out  in  very  fancy  slippers  made  of  laven- 
der, amber,  green  and  pale-buff  velvets. 
The  Quakers  in  those  days  counseled 
against  them,  saying,.  *Triends  are  care- 
ful to  avoid  wearing  striped  shoes  or  red 
and  white  heels  or  clogs  or  shoes 
trimmed  with  gaudy  colors,"  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  when  women's 
dresses  dragged  .upon  the  ground,  and 
when  the  remark  was  sometimes  passed, 
"Be  very  careful,  Madame^  you  axe  show- 
ing your  feet/'  little  concern  was  given 
to  shoes.  But  when  skirts  crept  up  an 
inch^  during  the  seventies,  two  wicked 
inventions  peeped  out:  "toothpiefe"  shoes 
and  high  heels.  Both  were  a  far  ery  from 
the  simple,  open  and  flat  Egyptian 
sandal. 

Who  Setg  the  Fashions? 

Who  or  what,  then,  has  been  the  cause 
of  these  changes  over  the  centuries? 
Where  utility  has  been  the  governing 
factor,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  the  bazars 
still  sell  shoes  that  vary  little  from  those 
of  4,000  years  ago-   But  in   counh'ies 
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where  personal  whims,  notions  and  fan- 
cies dictate  the  style  the  populace  puts 
up  with  everything  from  poulaihes  to 
clogs:  The  Pharaohs  and  Caesars  had 
shoes  made  of  gold.  Napoleon's  boots  be- 
got the  Hessian  and  Wellington  boots. 
Dandies  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
shoes  were  studded  with  precious  stones 
worth  £6,600,  had  their  influence.  Cardi- 
nal Wolseys  shoes,  also  weighted  down 
with  precious  metals,  impressed  the 
stupidly  vain.  The  French  females  Mon- 
tespan.  Pompadour,  Du  Barry  and  An- 
.  toinette  were  style-setters  for  their  sex, 
Marie^  Antoinette's  shoes  were  so  num- 
erous and  extravagant  that  they  had  to 
be  indexed  aeoording  to  color,  <Ja(e  and 
styk  to  keep  them  in  order.  Wealth  and 
position,  then,  have  been  important  fac- 
tors that  have  inflneneed  shoe  designs  in 
the  past. 

Another  strong  influence  on  feminine 
shoe  fashion  is  sex  psychology.  A  wom&n 
properly  attired  reflects  her  God-given 
grace  and  feminine  beauty  from  head  to 
foot  '*Eow  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with 
shoes  "  says  the  Song  of  Solomon.  (7":  1) 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  high-step- 
ping, bewitching  glamor  ^rls  exagger- 
ate the  seductive  power  of  female  foot- 
gear to  captivate  the  simple,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Apocrypha:  ''Her  sandals  rav- 
ished his  eyes,  her  beauty  took  his  mind 
prisoner/ '—Judith  16:  9, 

This  explains  why  women  of  this 
twentieth  century  having  been  freed 
from  the  nose  ring,  the  wasp  waist  and 
the  pierced  ear  lobe,  and  given  political 
emancipation,  and  having  also  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  men  and  children 
to  escape  from  the  slavish  footwear*of 
former  generations,  have,  nevertheless, 
chosen  to  leave  their  feet  in  voluntary 
bondage.  The  fads  and  fashions  of  this 
generation  are  models  of  the  past,  only 
now  they  are  '*machine-made**  out  of 
snal^e,  lizard,  alligator  and  kangaroo 
skins,  together  with  syntjietic  plastics. 

In  the  beginning  man  and  woman 
walked  in  a  garden  of  perfection  upon 
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carpets  of  springy  grass,  and  their  tare 
feet  needed  no  protection.  Dr.  D.  J.  Mor- 
ton, as  associate  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Coiiimbia  University,  savs :  "The  natural 
foot  is  the  naked,  unclotn&d  foot;  and  its 
arched  conformation  is  not  an  element  of 

"Weakness  in  design  calling  for  artiftcial 
lielp."  Tlie  natural  foot,  composed  of 
some  twenty-seven  bones,  is  made  to  car- 
ry the  weight  of  the  body. 

Oast  out  of  Eden  iato  the  uiiilmslied 
earth  and  subjected  to  the  cutting  ele- 
ments, the  burning  sands,  the  ice  and 
■frold,  and  the  inconvemences  of  "csiviliza- 
tion",  man  sought  to  protect  his  feet  with 
shoes.  As  long  as  his  shoes  were  loose 
sandals  and  moccasins  his  foot  tronbles 
were  few,  for  the  foot  was  permitted  to 
distribute  the  body  weight  according  to 
the  dfisjgn  of  tlie  foot.  Only  when  the 
foot  was  incased  in  an  inflexible  shoe 

were  man's  troubles  multiplied.  The 
reason  why  so  many  modem  feet  cannot 
operate  in  sandals  is  that  they  have  been 
weakened  by  heavy  and  binding  footgear. 

Are  Bigh  B^elt  Harmfut? 

When  a  vain  lady  insists  on  jamming 
her  feet  into  shoes  two  siaes  too  small 
she  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sup- 
posed daintiness  gained.  A  survey  of 
78,000  persons  during  the  war  showed 
that  the  majority  of  those  sufferinK  from 
corns,  calJuses,  athlete's  foot  and  flat  and 
woak  arches  were  women.  The  cause  for 
these  conditions  has  been  brought  to 
lipht  throuj^it  the  development  of  the 
X-ray,  staticometer  and  kinetograpfa. 
These  instruments  show  when  the  body 
weight  is  not  properly  diBtribnted  over 
the  foot  as  .purposed  by  the  Creator.  If 
corn  pads,  arch  supports  and  metatarsal 
pa^  grive  any  temporsT-y  r(»lj©f  it  is  bo- 
cause  they  re-distnbute  some  of  the  mis- 
pi&eed  weight.  They  are  not  a  permanent 
cure. 

The  high-heel  shoe  is  by  far  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  feet,  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight 
that  is  intended  for  the  heel  and  throws 
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it  forward  on  the  weaker  bones  of  the 
foot,  eatising  deformation  of  the  arch 
and  toes^  and,  in  addition,  a  distortion 
of  the  (N^lvis  and  spine  resolts.  These 
facts  have  been  amply  supported  by 
scientific  data.  Brs.  Dagron,  Qaenii  and 

Kuas,  back  at  the  time  of  the  first  wruld 
war,  showed  that  heels  three  and  a  half 
inches  high  caused  the  tibia  to  be  forced 
backward  with  the  knees  bending  and  the 
tnmk  falling  out  of  line  in  an  effort  to 

balance. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Fairweather,  in  1922,  showed 
that  a  woman  5  feet  6  inchee  t^  staaid- 
ing  on  two-inch  heels  is  thrown  two  feet 
oif  the  perpendicular,  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  balance,  muscles  and  ten- 
dons throughout  her  body  are  strained, 
her  head  and  shoulders  are  drooped,  her 
che^t  is  contracted  and  her  abdomen  is 
unduly  protruded.  The  result  is,  her 
whole  body  suffers  fatigue,  which  in  turn 
causes  nervous  irritation.  There  is  no 
spring  from  her  aukly  when  she  walkB. 
Her  gait  is  an  ungainly  hobble  or  a  clmn- 
sy  wobble  instead  of  an  easy,  smooth 
and  graceful  flow  of  motion  that  would 
bring  out  the  real  beauty  of  her  anatomy. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  42  high  school 
girls  wearing  hijyh  heels  were  X-rayed 

it  was  revealed  that  36  of  them  had  for- 
ward-bending necks,  32  had  protruding 
abdomens,  and  all  42  had  a  curvature  of 
the  spine.  Some  of  them  had  as  much  as 
a  40"  tilt  in  their  pelvis.  Given  projier 
education  on  shoes  it  was  shown,  a  year 
later,  that  the  number  of  girls  wearing 
oxfords  had  jumped  from  60  to  80  per- 
cent. Those  wearing  too  short  and  too 

narrpw  ahoea  dropped  from  77  to  20  per- 
cent, and  the  percentage  of  those  ^th 
flat  feet  dropped  from  &  to  10. 

Thio  ia  o  fair  example  of  how  some 

girls,  if  given'the  proper  instruction,  will 
bless  themselves  with  healthful  shoes 
while  others  will  not.  But  why,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  do  so  many  women  and 
girls  insist  on  going  around  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  world, 
paying  an  unreasonable  pijce  in  money 
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and  poor  health  for  doing  so  ?  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal  gave  three  reasons :  they 
covet  a  highly  arched  instep,  increased 
heightj  and  a  short-appearing  foot.  Also, 
they  put  the  accent  on  sex  in  shaping  up 
more  alluringly  (?)  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
If  they  think  to  get  np  in  the  world  by 
stilted  shoes,  they  would  do  better  with 
a  pair  of  seventeenth-eentury  ehopines. 
Poor,  frustrated  men:  they  make  a  fee- 
ble effort  to  get  specially  advertised 
shoes  so  that  they  can  now  'Ibe  taller  than 
she",  and  "she"  comes  back^with  "plat- 
forms'' having  soles  1^  inches  thick  and 
heels  5  or  6  inches  high ! 

Ridicule  them?  It  is  useless-  Pass  a 
parliamentary  law  against  them!  It  is  of 
no  avail.  Bring  the  curses  of  the  clergy 


down  on  them?  It's  only  awaste  of  wind- 
Import  a  papal  prohibition  against 
them?  That  too  is  worthless.  All  of  these 
methods  have  been  tried  in  past  ages  and 
all  have  failed  to  reform  the  fashions, 
Now  como  the  doctors  with  the  X-ray 
proof,  but  such  men  of  **common"  sense 
are  called  old  fogies,  not  modern.  Actu- 
ally, though,  the  Md  fogies''  seem  to  be 
those  that  now  wear  modified  seven- 
teenth-century stilts.  How  long  will 
Chinese  girls  continue  to  laugh  at  West- 
ern-world women?  Probably  till  Arma- 
geddon haa  swept  away  the  bondage  of 
vain  and  sexy  fashion  and  people  once 
again  *^g6t  their  feet  on  the  ground"-  IJn- 
til  then,  don't  accusingZy  say  "my  feet 
are  killing  me".  Instead  ask  yourself, 
''Am  I  killing  my  feet  r 


Nervous  Vulture 

C  Even  the  birds  have  personal  lites  and  dislikes.  For  mstanc«t  in  the  Philadelphia 
Zoological  Garden  is  an  odd-looking  one  caUed  a  secretary  vulture.  Headkeeper  Regan 
had  the  following  oliservation  to  make  about  this  bird:  "She  gets  upset  about  nuns. 
I  guess  it  must  be  the  bULck-and-"white  of  their  robes.  But  anyway,  whenever  she  sees 
one  she  gets  seared  pink.  So  now  when  we  spot  nuns  coming  along  we  ask  them  to 
please  steer  clear  of  her," 

Fuiry  Qold 

C  Chinchilla  farming  is  big  busiaesaj  fl?ith  the  accent  now  on  breeding.  There  are  less 
than  60^000  chinchillas  in  the  world,  enough  to  maie  only  400  coats.  It  takes  150  pelts 
to  make  a  cape,  which  retails  for  $35,000>  Less  than  one  chinchilla  garment  is  placed 
on  the  world  market  each  year,  Chinehillaa  are  natives  of  the  Andes  in  South  America, 
and  the  entire  chinchilla  population  o£  the  United  States  springs  from  11  imported 
from  Chile  ia  1S33.  The  little  animals  are  nocturnal^  and  mate  for  life. 

Modem  Nimrods 

*■  Long  bowa  twanged  in  Wyoming  as  bow-and-arrow  enthusiasts  tried  to  equal  the 
Indians  who  once  slew  the  mighty  bison  with  feathered  shafts.  Three  bull  buffaloes 
were  loos^df  find  thirty  arehers  punctured  their  aides  with  arrows  but  failed  to  down 
the  beasts,  A  wild  arrow  hit  and  killed  a  eow  buffalo.  The  bulls  were  dispatched  with 
rifl«a^  after  the  torturous  ^^sport'*  ended.  Some  modera  Nimrods  justify  their  lagt  to 
Mil  by  claiming  they  need  the  game  for  food;  but  why  are  they*  so  anxious  to  bag 
th&i^  limits  and  brag  about  it,  and  bave  tbemselTes  photographed  with  the  wild  anlmalB 
they  have  slaughtered  f  Do  they  similarly  poae  with  the  steer  they  butcher  for  food? 
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Whitewashing 

Mary 

Surratt 


DIOGENES  went  about  in  broad  day- 
light with  a  lantern,  looking  for  an 
honest  man.  "The  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy also  is  on  the  hunt  for  an  honest 
man,  particularly  if  he  should  happen  to 
stand  in  itw  way.  Then  it  will  not  hesi- 
tate at  anything,  AATiatever  else  can  be 
said  for  Lincoln,  and  much  can  be  said 
for  him,  he  was  honest.  But  the  position 
of  Lincoln,  secure  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
spared  from  the  attack  of  the  calumnia- 
tor, who,  with  unremitting  malignity  and 
sly  subtlety,  seeks  to  bring  reproach  up- 
on this  man  in  order  to  clear  the  skirts 
of  the  religious  system  which  not  only 
was  involved  in  his  untimely  death,  but 
which  was,  according  to  unimpeachable 
testimony,  the  prime  mover  in  accom- 
plishing it. 

But  why  would  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  wish  to  destroy  the  president 
of  the  United  States?  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Lincoln  had  come  to  grips  with 
representatives  of  that  Hierarchy,  and 
where  a  man  as  honest  as  he  comes  into 
close  contact  with  those  opponents  of  lib- 
erty, there  is,  inevitably,  conflict.  *T.in- 
coln's  prophecy,"  quoted  hj  Chiniquy, 
sums  up  Lincohi's  suspicions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy : 

I  do  not  pretend  to  he  a  prophet.  But  though 
not  a  prophet,  I  see  a  very  dark  cloud  on  our 
horizon.  And  that  dark  cloud  is  coming  from 
Eome.  It  is  filled  with  tears  of  blood.  It  will 
rise  and  increase,  till  its  flanks  wiU  be  torn  by 
a  flask  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  fearful  peal 
of  thunder.  Then  a  cyclone  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  will  pass  over  this  country, 
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spreading  ruin  and  desolation  from  north  to 
south.  After  it  is  over,  there  will  be  long  days 
of  peace  and  prosperity ;  for  Popery,  with  its 
Jesuits  and  merciless  Inquisition,  wiU.  have 
been  forever  swept  away  from  our  country. 

To  destroy  the  deep  impression  which 
the  life  and  death  of  Lincoln  have  made 
upon  the  American  people  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  and  it  comes  with  something  of 
amazement  that  a  play  should  be  intro- 
duced with  the  evident  purpose  of  justi- 
fying one  who  was  inextricably  involved 
in  his  assassination. 

"The  Story  of  Mary  Surratt** 

On. February  2  of  this  year  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  in  a 
prominent  position,  an  advance  notice  of 
a  forthcoming  stage  play,  together  with 
a  large  picture  of  the  chief  characters  in 
striking  pose.  "The  Story  of  Mary  Sur- 
ratt" was  to  be  presented  at  a  second- 
rate  theater  during  the  following  week.. 

The  play  made  its  appearance  at  a 
sardonically  "propitious"  time,  shortly 
before  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
and  the  report  of  its  performance  ap- 
peared in  Monday's  papers,  February  10. 
It  was  not  &  successful  venture,  judging 
from  the  subdued  tone  of  the  report, 
which  says  of  John  Patrick,  the  author, 
that  his  excursion  among  the  archives 
convinced  him  that  Mary  Surratt  was 
erroneously  accused. 

But  ^  more  reliable  testimony  is  avail- 
able than  this  dramatic  attempt  to  make 
the  hard-faced  Mary  Surratt  a  sweet,  in- 
nocent little  woman,  as  portrayed  by 
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Dorothy  Gish,  A  priest  who  knew  pxiesta 
and  their  suhjects  tells  a  more  convine- 
ing  story.  In  his  bookj  Fifty  Years  in  the 
Cmrch  of  Rome^  he  says: 

In  the  book'  of  the  teatiiflOnies  given  in  the 
prpseeution  of  the  assassin  of  Lineoln,  pub- 
lished hy  Ben  Pitman,  and  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  trial  of  John  Surratt  in  1867,  we  have 
the  legal  and  irrefutable  proof  that  the  plot 
of  the  assassins  of  Lincoln  was  matured,  if  not 
started  in  the  house  of  Mary  Surratt,  No.  561 
H  Street,  "Washington  City,  D.C.  But  who 
■were  living  in  that  house,  and  who  were  visit- 
ing  that  family!  The  legal  answer  says:  **The 
most  devoted  Catholics  in  the  city!"  The 
sworn  testimonies  show  more  than  that.  They 
show  that  it  was  the  common  rendezvous  of 
the  priests  of  Washington.  Father  Lahiman 
swears  that  he  was  living  with  Mrs.  Surratt, 
in  the  same  house  \ 

What  does  the  presence  of  so  many  priests, 
in  that  Jiow^e,  reveal  to  the  world?  No  man  of 
common  sense,  "who  knows  anything  about  the 
priests  of  Home,  can  entertain  any  doubt  that, 
not  only  they  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in- 
side those  -walls,  but  that  they  were  the  ad- 
visers, the  counselors,  the  very  soul  of  that 
infernal  plot.  ...  No  one,  if  he  is  not  an 
idiot,  will  think  and  say  that  those  priests, 
who  were  the  personal  friends  and  the  father 
confessors  of  Booth,  John  Surratt,  Mrs.  and 
Misaes  Surratt,  could  be  constantly  there  with- 
out knowing  what  was  going  on,  partieillatly 
when  we  know  that  every  one  of  those  priests 
was  a  rabid  rebel  at  heart. 

Perjury  of  Mrs.  Surratt 

Chinlquy,  a  man  Avho  was  so  honest 
that  he  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
church  which  he  conscientiously  strove 
to  serve  Jot  £fty  years,  says  of  Mrs. 
Surratt : 

In  the  very  moment  when  the  government 
officer  orders  her  to  prepare  herself,  with  her 
daughter/to  follow  him  as  prisoners,  at  about 
10  PM.,  Payne,  the  would-be  murderer  of 
Seward,  Imocfcs  at  the  door  and  wants  to  see 
Mrs.  Surratt.  But  instead  ol  having  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt to  open  the  door,  he  finds  himself  con- 


fronted, face  to  face,  with  the  government  de- 

tective^  Major  Smith,  who  swears  [to  the  fol- 
lowing facta] : 

"I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  his  occupar 
tion,  and  what  business  he  had  at  the  ho\^e, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night.  He  stated  that 
he  was  a  laborer,  and  had  come  to  dig  a  gutter 
[at  near  midnight!],  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Surratt. 

^^I  went  to  the  parlor  door,  and  said:  TWrs. 
Surratt,  will  you  step  here  a  minuteT  She 
came  out,  and  I  asked  her-.  'Do  you  know 
this  man,  and  did  you  hire  him  to  come  and 
dig  a  gutter  for  youf  She  answered,  raising 
her  right  hand ;  'Before  God,*  sir,  I  do  not 
know  this  man,  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  I 
did  not  hire  him  to  dig  a  gutter  for  me/''' 

But  it  was  proved  after,  by  several  \mim- 
peachable  witnesses,  that  she  knew  very  well 
-that  Payne  was  a  personal  friend  of  her  son, 
who,  many  times,  had  come  to  her  hoi^e,  in 
company  with  his  friend  and  pet,  Booth- 

Of  the  character  in  the  play  who  takes 
the  part  of  Idary  Surratt's  da'ughter^.tiie 
reviewer  says:  ^'Elizabeth  Boss  under- 
scores the  fine  impression  she  made  in 
her  only  previous  Broadway  appearance 
in  the  title  role  of  'Song  of  Bernadette'." 
One  wonders  whether  this  lady,  in  por- 
traying the  *'sweet"  Miss  Surratt,  ut- 
tered the  sarcastic  remart  which  several 
witnesses  actually  heard  Miss  Surratt 
utter.  Said  she,  the  next  day  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  when  the  whole 
country  was  wrapped  in  gZoom,  "Tiie 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  no  more 
than  the  death  of  any  nigger  in  the 
army-"  Sp  saying  she  expressed  both  her 
and  her  church's  contempt  for  the  op- 
pressed slave  as  well  as  for  Lincoln. 
Commenting  on  this  remark^  Chiniquy 
says,  "Where  did  she  get  that  maxinij  if 
not  from  her  church!  Had  not  that 
church  recently  proclaimed  through  her 
highest  legal  and  civil  authority,  the  de- 
voted Eoman  Catholic,  Judge  Taney,  in 
his  Dred-S-cott  decisioa,  that  Ne^jr<res 
have  no  right,  which  the  white  is  bbund 
to  respect  f 
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Mrs,  Surratt*8  Religious  Calm 

The  report  of  the  play  continues: 
"Eeverdy  Johnson,  who  defended  her, 
gives  her  the  moral  courage  to  die,  prom- 
ising that  in  miscarriages  of  justice  such 
as  this  men  of  good-will  are  inflamed  to 
set  their  houses  aright."  That  is  the  silli- 
est effort  to  explain  Mrs.  Surratt's  calm 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  Why  did  the 
writer  of  the  play  in  this  instance  leave 
the  priest  out  of  the  picture?  Mr.  Chini- 
quy's  account  is  more  convincing  by  far, 
displaying  at  the  same  time  better  loiowl- 
edge  of  human  nature.  He  says : 

I  ask  it  from  any  man  of  common  sense, 
could  Jeff  Davis  have  imparted  such  a  reli- 
gious calra,  and  self-possession  to  that  woman, 
when  her  hands  were  just  reddened  with  the 
blood  of  the  President,  and  she  was  on  her 
way  to  trial?  No!  Such  sang  froid,  such  calm 
in  that  soul,  in  such  a  terrible  and  solemn 
hour,  could  only  come  from  the  teachings  of 
those  Jesuits  who,  for  more  than  six  months, 
were  in  her  house,  showing  her  a  crown  of 
eternal  glorj',  if  she  would  help  to  kill  the 
monster  apostate — Lincoln. 

It  was  certainly  no  political  or  patri- 
otic calm  that  was  displayed  by  Mary 
Surratt.  She  had  the  approval  of  her 
church  and  her  priest,  and  that  was  suffi- 
cient for  her  mind,  which  asked  no  ques- 
tions, admitted  no  reason,  saw  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  whole  horrible  business. 

The  Priests  Escape 

Mrs.  Surratt  was  a  tool,  but  hardly  an 
innocent  tool,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
General  Baker,  commenting  on  the  atro- 
cious event,  says :  "I  mention,  as  an  ex- 
ceptional and  remarkable  fact,  that  ev- 
ery conspirator  in  custody  is,  by  edu- 
cation, a  [Roman]  Catholic."  (Nor  is 
this  a  reflection  on  all  Catholics,  by  any 
means.  The  Jesuits  know  how  to  select 
those  among  the  laity  who  can  best  serve 
their  purpose.  The  more  intelligent  and 
honest  Catholics  never  get  to  know  of 
their  workings.)  The  Jesuit  priests,  who, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  collaborated 
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in,  if  they  did  not  contrive  the  plot,  es- 
caped. Mr.  Chiniquy  reports: 

Several  of  the  government  men  . .  .  told  me : 
'*We  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Jesuits 
were  at  the  bottom  of  that  great  iniquity ;  we 
even  feared,  sometimes,  that  this  would  come 
out  so  clearly  before  the  military  tribunal, 
that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  keeping 
it  out  of  public  sight.  This  was  not  through 
cowardice,  as  you  think,  but  through  a  wisdom 
which  you  ought  to  approve,  if  you  can  not 
admire  it.  Had  we  been  in  days  of  peace,  we 
know  that  with  a  little  more  pressure  on  the 
witnesses,  many  priests  would  have  been  com- 
promised ;  for  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  was  their 
common  rendezvous ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  several  of  them  might  have  been  hung. 
But  the  civil  war  was  hardly  over.  The  Con- 
federacy, though  broken  down,  was  still  living 
in  millions  of  hearts ;  murderers  and  formida- 
ble elements  of  discord  were  still  seen  every- 
where, to  which  the  hanging  or  exiling  of 
those  priests  would  have  given  a  new  life. 
Riots  after  riots  would  have  accompanied  and 
followed  their  execution.  Wc  thought  we  had 
had  enough  of  blood,  fires,  devastations  and 
bad  feelings.  We  were  all  longing  after  days 
of  peace;  the  country  was  in  need  of  them. 
We  concluded  that  the  beat  interests  of  hu- 
manity was  to  punish  only  those  who  were 
publicly  and  visibly  guilty ;- that  the  verdict 
might  receive  the  approbation  of  all,  without 
creating  any  new  bad  feelings. 

The  Play  Was  a  FaUure 

The  efPort  to  dramatize  Mrs.  Surratt 
was  an  admitted  failure.  The  combinar 
tion  of  stupidity,  superstition  and  per 
tidy  which  could  not  be  entirely  camou- 
flaged prevented  her  portrayal  as  a  con- 
vincingly true-to-life  character.  The  re- 
viewer says,  "There  are  moments  when 
the  eharacteps  do  not  come  alive."  They 
could  hardly  be  that,  being,  as  they  ac- 
tually were,  fictitious.  Nothing  in  the 
lives  of  the  sordid  individuals  involved 
in  the  murder  of  Lincoln  would  have 
vital  appeal  from  any  conceivable  angle. 
Up  to  now  the  effort  to  whitewash  Mary 
Surratt  has  failed. 
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HO"\V  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ani- 
mals there  w^re  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  ■ 
creatine  day  nobody 
knows.  So  far,  man 
has  classified  about 
2,0O0,O0Odiff  erent 
forniSj  half  of  which 
are  living  today.  Of 
these^  abont  seven  or 
eight  thousand  are 
mammals,  including 
such  common  crea- 
tures as  horses,  bears, 
cows,  beavers,  eats, 
dogs,  whales  and 
sealsj  and  even  man 
himself.  Some  are 
domestic,  others  are 
wild,  some  are  very 
common  and  others 
are  extremely  rare. 
Borne  are  not  only  rare  hut  also  very 
strange  in  both  appearance  and  habit. 
All  of  which  emphasises  the  keynote  of 
creation,  namely,  variety. 

If  ten  different  persons  were  to  list 
the  t^xi  strangest  and  rarest  majnmals 
now  living,  their  lists,  while  diiferiug, 
would  no  doubt  inclndc  several  of  the 
following.  Like.  Mr.  Lee  Crandall,  the 
general  curator  of  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  they  might  elect  the  proboscis 
monkey  to  head  the  list  of  the  world's 
rarest  and  weirdest  creatures. 

The  proboscis  monkeys  are  reddish- 
brown^  for  the  most  part,  with  the  sides 
of  their  faces  and  nndexparts  a  golden 
yellow.  Their  ropelike  tails  are  a  great 
aid,  for  they  do  not  build  nests,  but, 
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rather,  roam  through  the  trees  of  their 
native  island  of  Borneo.  There,  m  the 
jungle,  thej^  thrive  on  a  diet  of  special 
leaves.  However,  these  monkeys  are  very 
rare  in  the  zoos,  due  to  the  ^reat  prob- 
lem of  feeding  tliem  the  right  kmd  of 
leaves.  Their  stomachs  are  very  large 
and  are  divided  into  sacculated  cojnpart- 
ments,  which  enables  them  to  handle 
their  special  diet.  All  efforts  to  train 
them  to  eat  ordinary  food  only  result  m 
their  death. 

The  proboscis  monkey  is  not  only  :?aTe^ 
but  also  one  of  the  most  grotesque-look- 
ing creatures  there  are.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  mere  button  for  a  nose,  like  tliat 
of" many  other  monkeys,  the  entire  per- 
sonage of  this  individual  is  dominated 
by  a  huge  nose  that  is  exceptionally  long 
and  also  spreads  out  as  broad  as  its  face. 
In  the  older  males  it  even  hangs  down 
over  th^  mouth.  The  noses  of  the  females 
are  fiopiewhat  daintier  in  appearance,  a 
little  smaller,  and  have  a  distinct  tilt  on 
the  end,  Then,  as  if  to  further  advertise 
this  overdeveloped  rubbery-like  nasal  ap- 
pendage, these  monkeys  wiggle  it  from 
side  to  side  and  even  draw  it  back  into 
their  faces  as  it  suits  their  fancy. 

Like  the  human  race,  the  monkey  clan 
can  boast  of  more  than  one  queer  indi- 
vidnah  For  instance,  there  is  the  imma- 
ture woolly  monkey^  Lagothrix  lagotri- 
cha^  found  in  tropical  America,  This  feh 
low  is  bald-headed  and  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  little  old  mam  Its  powerful 
tail  is  employed  not  only  in  swinging 
from  branch  to  branch,  but  also  for 
reaching  out  and  picking  up  objects  it 
wants  to  eat.  In  this  way  it  enjoys  more 
than  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Then  there  is  the  baboon,  Papio 
sphinx,  found  in  West  Africa^  one  of  the 
weirdest  of  mammals.  For  a  headlight  it 
has  a  bright  scarlet  nose,  and  running 
through  its  cheeks  are  corrugated  swell- 
ings that  stand  out  in  a  brilliant  blue. 
The  posterior  parts  of  its  body  are  vari- 
ously tinted  with  scarlet  and  violet,  while 
the  hair  on  the  rest  of  its  body  reflects 
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the  many  colors  of  the  rainbow.  This  fel- 
low is  truly  a  dandy  among  mammals. 

Not  knowing  the  Creator,  zoologists  in 
their  ignorance  speak  of  the  aye-aye  as  a 
strange  animal,  because  they  say  that  it 
"is  one  of  man's  most  primitive  cousins"*. 
Related  to  the  monkey  family,  it  lives  in 
trees  and  bamboo  jangles,  yet  its  head 
is  shaped  more  like  a  bear's  than  like  a 
monkey" is.  The  aye-aye  is  about  the  size  of 
a  rabbit,  is  shaped  like  a  cat,  with  cat- 
whiskers,  has  a  bushy  foxlike  tail,  and  has 
twelve  sharp  chisel-shaped  teeth  like  a 
rat's.  Few  visitors  at  the  zoos  have  ever 
seen  the  aye-aye,  for,  as  a  true  nocturnal 
creature,  it  sleeps  in  its  box  during  the 
day  and  does  its  prowling  at  night.  Its 
huge  lamp-like  eyes  are  more  brilliant  in 
the  darkness  than  a  cat's,  and  its  hearing 
device  is  so  sensitive  it  can  detect  insects 
crawling  beneath  the  bark  on  the  limbs 
of  ti'ecs. 

The  most  unusual  thing  about  the  aye- 
aye  is  its  hands  and  feet.  They  look  like 
huge  five-legged  spiders.  The  thumbs 
and  big  toes  are  broad  and  flat,  but  the 
other  lingers  and  toes  are  very  long  and 
thin,  witli  the  middle  finger  being  ex- 
ceedingly long.  Instead  of  being  a  handi- 
cap these  peculiar  feet  are  the  aye-aye's 
greatest  asset.  It  so  happens  that  these 
animals  feed  on  insects,  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars that  burrow  in  wood.  "When  such 
are  located  the  aye-aye  cuts  away  the  ex- 
cess wood  with  its  sharp  teeth  and  digs 
out  the  juicy  morsels  of  meat  with  its 
special  fingers.  B.ehold,  then,  how  won- 
derfully and  fearfully  the  humble  aye- 
aye  is  made!  So  much  so  that  theiigno- 
rant  devil-worshiping  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar carry  on  superstitious  rites  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  "speU'"  the  aye-aye 
is  supposed  to  east  over  them. 

Leopard  Seal,  Okapi,  Tcikin, 

Royal  Antelope 

Down  in  the  temperate  and  frigid 
oceans  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Uve 
seals  that  not  only  look  like  leopards  but 
also  act  like  them.  They  are  very  large, 
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reaching  a  length  of  twelve  feet.  Their 
short,  lustrous  fnr  is  spotted  with  yel- 
lowish white  and  gray  markings,  and 
their  disposition  is  vicious,  like  the  jun- 
gle leopard.  These  sea  leopards,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  particularly 
fond  of  fat,  juicy  penguins,  as  evidenced 
by  one  leopard  seal  that  was  caught. 
When  cut  open  the  remains  of  no  less 
than  seventeen  penquinij  were  found  in 
its  stomach. 

In  the  upper  Congo  valley  in  central 
Africa  is  another  rare  animal,  called  ih.^ 
okapi.  In  many  ways  it  resembles  the 
giraffe  With  its  drooping  hindquarters 
and  giraife-like  skull  which  has  three 
cores  or  horn  pedicels  in  place  of  ex- 
ternal horns.  About  four  and  a  half  feet 
high  at  the  withers,  the  okapi  is  the  size 
of  a  medium  ante- 
lope and  is  colored 
in  a  particularly  out- 
st  an  ding  manner. 
The  head  and  neck 
range  from  jet-black 
through  the  sepias  to 
a  warm  purplish  red. 
The  cheeks  are  yel- 
low-white and  the 
legs  below  the  knees 
are  cream-white. 
Above  the  knees  the 
legs  are  black-and- 
White-striped,  like  a 
zebra.  The  first  hide  , 
of  an  okapi  was 
brought  out  of  the 
dense  jungle  of  Bel- 
gian Congo  in  1899, 
but  it  was  not  until  a 
decade  ago  that  a  live 
one  was  captured. 
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The  evolutionists  immediately  pounced 
upon  the  okapi  as  a  rare  link  between 
tie  prehistoric  and  present-day  giraffe; 
whidi,  of  course,  proves  nothing. 

The  rarest  goat  in  the  world  is  said  to 
be  the  takin^  found  in  the  almost  inacces- 
sible recesses  of  the  Himalayas  in  south- 
eastern Tibet.  Up' there  on  those  rugged 
heights  the  ttikin  is  so  secure  and  difficult 
to  reach  that  specimen  hnntera  for  the 
zoos  have  only  succeeded  in  bringing  in 
two  alive.  This  hnge  goat  stands  three 
and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
because  it  is  on  the  heavy  side  it  is  a 
little  clumsy  and  not  as  fleet-footed  as 
the  smaller  members  of  the  goat  tribe.  In 
color  the  takin  is  yellowish-brown  and 
has  hollow  horns  that  are  curved  in  a 
curious  manner. 

The  royal  antelope  of  Africa  is  not, 
as  one  would  suppose  from  its  name,  the 
biggest  and  most  majestic  of  the  many 
antelopes*  To  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
smallest  pigmy  of  all  the  pigmy  ante- 
lopes, standing  only  ten  inches  high, 
EiVen  its  tiny,  spindle  legs  seem  far  too 
fragile  for  its  weight,  and  yet  this  small- 
est of  aZl  the  hoofed  animals  has  a  speed 
that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  re- 
nowned antelopes. 

Tasmaman  Wolf  and  Solenodon 

The  marsupials,  those  animals,  like  the 
kangaroo,  that  carry  their  young  in  a 
pouch,  present  the  picture  of  being  the 
most  motherly  of  the  animals.  One  of  tlie 
rarest  of  these  pocketed  creatures  is  the 
thylacjne,  or  Tasmanian  wolf,  an  animal 
that  greatly  resembles  a  dog  or  wolf.  On 
the  verge  of  extinction  the  thylacine  is 
the  only  living  species  of  its  genus,  and 
is  found  only  on  the  island  of  Tasmania, 
off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Australia, 
The  Tasmauian  wolf  gets  its  name  not 
only  because  it  looks  like  a  wolf,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  it 
caused  great  iinancia!  loss  to  the  sjieep 
ranchers  of  that  country.  The  Tasma- 
nian  wolf  is  a  killer  and  eater  of  red 
meat;  and  this  makes  it  a  rarity,  since 
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ino3t  of  the  poached  cxeatures  are  rege- 
tariBinSt  However,  in  captivity  Uie  Tas- 
manian  wolf  is  very  dopile  and  friendly 
and  altogether  unlike  its  savage  reputa- 
tion on  the  range*  A  "kangaroo  in  wolfs 
clothing''  it  has  been  called.  But  unlike 
the  kangaroo,  which  never  has  more  than 
twins  at  one  time,  and  usually  only  one, 
the  Tasmanian  wolf  has  a  litter  of  three 
or  four  heads  bobbing  out  of  its  pouch. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  from 
the  island  of  Tasmania  is  the  island  of 
Haiti-  There  is  found  qhb  of  the  least- 
known  of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
inammals,  the  solenodon.  This  reddish- 
brCwn-haired  creature  is  as  large  as  a 
muskrat,  about  one  foot  in  length,  with 
a  six-inch  hairless  tall  like  a  rat's  and  in 
appearance  somewhat  resembles  the 
mole.  As  dusk  settles  down  this  timid 
fellow  comes  out  of  his  hiding  and 
scampers  around  in  search  of  insects, 
mice  and  small  birds.  He  has  a  long- 
fleshy  snout  that  is  especially  designed 
for  getting  into  crevices  and  tight  places 
after  his  food.  The  solenodons  seeming- 
ly have  few  enemies  and  yet  there  are 
very  few  of  them  in  existencfe  today.  This 
is  partly  due  to  their  low  birth  i-ate, 
which  Bome  think  is  limited  to  one  young 
per'  pair  per  year.  Aside  from  these 
meager  facts  little  is  known  about  this 
very  secretive  solenodon.  The  few  that 
have  been  captured,  though  given  the 
greatest  care,  do  not  live  \013g. 

Giant  Panda  nnd  Paradoxical  Platypus 

Far  up  in  the  western  mountains  oi 
Szechwan  province,  in  China,  lives  the 
giant  panda,  which  looks  like  a  bear  but 
is  more  closely  related  to  the  raccoon. 
Only  eight  of  these  rare  animals  have 
ever  been  shipped  out  of  their  native 
country,  and  because  of  their  rarity  spe- 
cial hunters  under  the  supervision  of  the 
province  make  pandas  their  business. 
The  giant  panda  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
more  common  varieties  of  Chinese  pan- 
das.   Their   food  consists   of  mountain 
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fruits  and  nuts  and  certain  vegetation, 
thoTigli  they  have  been  known  to  steal 
into  isolated  viliagea  10,000  feet  up  in 
the  Himalayas  at  night  in  search  of  milk 
and  butter. 

Because  they  are  not  carnivorous  they 
stay  out  of  sight  and  are  seldom  seen  by 
man.  It  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  one  of  them 
asleep  at  the  base  of  a  tree  or  galloping 
over  the  rugged  mountains  with  its  back 
arched  like  an  angry  cat.  If  cornered  and 

f)rovoked  they  will  stand  up  on  their  liind 
eg-s  and  fight  with  their  paws  in  manner 
similar  to  the  way  a  bear  fights.  Their 
claws  they  use  ojily  for  tree-clinibing. 

In  the  springtime  and  breeding  season 
their  weird  cry  can  be  beard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  mother  panda,  like  the  bear, 
raises  her  young  ones  in  a  rocky  cave  or 
hollow  tree  and  cares  for  them  until  the 
following  spring.  Giant  pandas  after 
capture  are  easily  tamed  and  become 
quite  gentle,  and  in  all  outward  appear- 
ance and  disposition  they  remind  one  of 
giant  teddy  bears. 

No  list  o£  strange  animals  would  be 
complete  without  naming  the  almost 
paradoxical  platypus.  This  squat-bodied 
creature  is  about  one  and  a  half  feet  long 
when  grown,  and  has  a  very  wide  bill, 
like  a  duck.  It  also  has  webbed  -feet,  like 
a  duck,  and  lives  in  the  fresh-water 
streams  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Pa- 
pua. However,  this  queer  animal  has  a 
tur  coat  instead  of  feathers  or  scales, 
and  is  equipped  with  sharp  claws,  used 
for  climbing  trees.  It  eats  a  balanced  diet 
of  insects,  worms  and  crustaceans,  and 
in  order  that  it  might  provide  for  the 
family  its  cheeks  may  be  expanded  to  the 
size  of  pouches. 

The  males  have  hollow  spurs  on  their 
hind  feet,  through  which  they  are  able  to 


squirt  poison,  but  they  seldom  fight.  For 
protection  they  depend  more  on  keeping 
themselves  Avell  concealed  in  their  bur- 
rows, which  are  tunneled  into  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  are  provided  with 
two  entrances,  the  one  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  affording  them  the  op- 
portunity, va  ease  of  danger,  to  escape 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Besides  the  echidna,  the  platypus  is 
the  only  mammal  that  lays  eggs  and 
hatches  its  young  like  a  bird,  but  instead 
of  having  brittle  shells  their  eggs  are  en- 
cased in  tough,  flexible  capsules.  Young 
platypuses  are  naked,  like  micGy  Wind, 
like  kittens,  and  are  nursed  like  calves. 
The  mother's  teats  are  more  like  sweat 
glands,  from  which  the  milk  oozes,  and 
because  they  are  covered  over  witn  fur 
the  young  feed  themselves  by  licking  the 
fur.  At  first  the  young  have  teeth,  but 
upon  reaching  maturity  these  are  re- 
placed with  horny  plates  on  each  side  of 
the  jaws.  Platypuses  growl  like  mad  lit- 
tle puppies,  and  yet  they  are  very  docile 
and  gentle  in  disposition.  No  wonder  they 
are  named  Orniihorki/nchv.s  3)aradoxus, 

In  spite  of  the  endless  variety  of 
animal  life,  yet  there  are  no  monstrosi- 
ties or  ill-designed  creatures.  The  pro- 
boscis monkey  does  not  feed  on  insects 
that  are  lodged  in  narrow  crevices,  as 
the  solenodon  does.  The  giant  panda 
does  not  swim  after  swift  penguinf*  as 
the  leopard  seal  does.  The  web-footed 
piat^Tpvis  doea  wot  swing  from  tree  to 
tree,  as  the  woolly  monkey  does.  In  all 
the  vast  expanse  of  creation  we  find  crea- 
tures made  after  their  kind,  each 
equipped  to  live  under  a  certain  set  of 
conditions ;  all  of  which  is  living  testi- 
mony to  the  surpassing  wisdom  and  maj- 
esty of  the  great  Creators 


Na^ii  Qone,  hut  Tactics  Linger  On 

C  A  United  Press  dispatch  of  February  18,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
stated:  "A  congregation  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  at  Plauenin  tha  Russian  zone  hss 
been  dissolved  for  critieiziitg  the  Soviet-b leased  Socialist  Un'ity  party,  the  British- 
licensed  DFD  News  Service  reported  today." 
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The  ^'Black  Christ'*  of  Portobelo 


LE&END  has  it  tliat  in  the  distant 
past  the  C&tholic  idol-makers  of 
Spain  carved  a  huge  iimage  out  of  dark 
'wood  and  shipped  it  to  Nombre  de  Dlos. 
But  the  ship,  as  if  bearing  a  curse,  came 
to  grief  off  the  shore  of  Portobelo^  Pana- 
ma. "When  the  shipwrecked  god  floated 
ashore  th^  natives  picked  him  up  and  put 
him  in  their  cathedral,  calling  him  their 
"Black  Christ**,  Every  year  since  then^ 
on  the  night  of  October  21,  the  people  of 
the  town  (the  Portobeleiios)  take'  their 
black-faced  wooden  god  out  of  his  niche 
and  carry  him  around  the  town  with 
much  hullabaloo  and  uproar. 

Last  year,  when  the  Portobelenos 
caught  their  priest  selling  some  of  the 
cathedral  trinkets  and  misappropriating 
the  money,  they  became  quite  noisy  in 
expressing  their  indignation  and  protest. 
To  hush  the  matter  up  J.  M.  Preciado, 
of  Colon,  whose  title  is  the  titular  bishop 
of  Tegea  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Darien, 
issued  an  interdict  on  August  25,  1946, 
which  called  for  the  surrender  of  all 
PortobeJo's  church  property  and  its 
'jewels"  together  with  the  "black  chrisf\ 

Then,  a  few  days  before  the  annual 
fiesta  on  October  21,  the  bishop  issued 
another  order  prohibiting  the  parade. 
This  was  too  much  tor  the  Portobelenos, 
so  they  disregarded  the  bishop's  orders 
and  held  their  parade  in  great  style  with 
cannon-firing  and  church-bell  ringing. 
When  the  Colon  bishop  heard  about  this 
he  eould  not  contain  himself.  He  fum^d 
and  smoked  from  the  heat  of  his  anger 


nntll  he  finally  boiled  over  and  exploded 
with  an  exeomm«nieation  order  against 
the  whole  community  of  Portobelo, 

A  few  days  lattr,  on  October  28, 1946, 
the  "Reverend  Father"  Manuel  Prada^ 
accompanied  by  a  lieutenant  and  two  po- 
licemen, arrived  at  Portobelo  aboard  a 
specially  chartered  boat  from  Colon, 
They  had  come  to  carry  out  the  bishop's 
order  to  seal  the  church  and  put  it  under 
the  Panama  civil  government  for  en- 
forcement- Such  high-handed  Vatican 
methods  date  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  when  the  state  had 
to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  church. 
However,  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Portobelo  are  not  as  submissive  to  the 
dictatorial  Hierarchy  as  were  the  dupes 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  So  they  surrounded 
the  church  and  defiantly  shouted  taunts 
at  the  '^reverend"  Prada,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  sealing  of  their  church  and 
the  restricting  of  their  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, 

A  little  more  of  such  action  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Rome  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Portobelo  will  see  that  the  deeds 
of  priestcraft  are  as  dark  as  their  blaek- 
faeed  wooden  god  and  will  throw  both 
overboard.  In  place  of  worshiping  a 
^"hlack  Christ"  they  will  then  be  able  to 
praise  and  adore  Jesus  Christ,  the  bright 
and  shining  One,  who,  needing  not  to  be 
carried  around,  reigns  over  the  universe 
by  Jehovah  God's  s^ppointment  of  Hhn 
as  "King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords^*. 
—Revelation  19: 11-16, 


*^ 
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American  Fascists  Qet  Prison  Terms 

On  Pebmary  31  Emory  Eurke,  president  of  Columbians,  Inc,  was  sentenced 

to  three  years'  impTisonmeDt.  Six  days  previous  Homer  Loomia»  secretary 

of  ihe  anti-Jewish,   ADti-JJegro  gro^Pf  was  given   a  year  in   prison.    The 

accusations   against  both  Burke  and  Loomis  grew   out  of  the  beating  of 

a  17-year-old  Kegro.  Colunabian  leaders  insisted  that  their  organization  was  still  fune- 

tioning,  but  the  solicitor  general  said  that  the  backbone  of  the  order  had  been  broken, 

and  the  Georgia  state  attorney  genera}  soid  that  the  state  would  pro-oeed  with  its  charter 

revocation  sizit  Egainst  the  Columbians. 
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Brightening  Up  Funerals 

CANDLES  are  used  in  varioas  solem- 
nities of  ihe  Homan  religrionfi  otg&Tii- 
zation,  such  as  the  mass,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  benedictions 
and  processions.  Many  reiigionists  nae 
candles  in  their  private  devotions,  and 
especially  while  playing  for  the  dead. 
Little  do  these  religionists  today  realize 
the  origin  of  sucli  religious  usage  of 
candles,  although  John  Cardinal  New- 
man, in  his  book  entitled  An  Essay  on 
the  Deveioprnent  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
page  3T3,  says :  "The  use  af  temples,  and 
these  dedicated  to  particular  saints,  and 
oruainonte  on  oceasions  -with  hmnchcs  of 

trees;  incense,  lamps,  and  candles;  .  .  . 
are  all  of  pagan  origin,  and  sanctified  by 
their  adoption  into  the  [Roman  Cath- 
olic] Church."  And  Lactantius,*  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  who  died  about  A.D. 
330,  in  Emperor  Constantine's  time,  ex- 
posed the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  eastom 
of  lighting  up  lamps  and  candles  in  day- 
light, and  he  derided  the  Komans  "for 
lighting  up  candtea  to  God,  as  if  He  lived 
in  the  darV.  If  the  cuetomliad  been  apos- 
tolic and  Christian  and  in  fashion  among 

Olirietianfi  of  tho  third  shH  fourth  pptx. 

taries,  Lactantius  would  never  have  ridi- 
culed it  as  he  does  as  hein^  a  practice 
peculiar  to  paganism  and  the  worship  of 
demon-gods.  Today,  however,  the  use  of 
lighted  tapers  and  candles  and  lamps  is 
worked  into  the  religious  activities  of 
Christendom  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At  Luke  7 :  11-15  we  read  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  a  funeral  procession  at  which 

•  Lactantiuo.  Dhsinamn  Inttitutiantim,  Book  0,  Cliai»- 
ti-r  a  paragrspfe  2S9, 
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Jesus  Christ  intervened  and  raised  up  a 
ividow's  dead  son,  but  Luke's  account 
thereof  tells  nothing  of  burning  candles 
and  carrying  lighted  wax  tapers  in  this 
daylight  procession  to  the  burial  place. 
Candles  give  little  cheer  to  those  whose 
lives  are  bedarkened  by  the  shroud  of 
ment&\  grief  at  the  death  of  a  Joved  one. 
Probably  tlte  saddest  time  in  one's  life  is 
at  the  funeral  of  a  dear  one.  The  surviar- 
ing  one  is  aware  of  tiie  fact  that  the  de- 
ceased one  had  much  trouble  while  alive 
and  now  that  one's  course  is  ended  in 
death.  The  survivor,  if  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  is  reminded  of  the  words  at 
Jobl4:l,2,"Ma.n  thai  is  bom  of  a  wom- 
an is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 

He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  fend  is  cut 
down :  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and 
eontinueth  not-"  The  burden  of  the  wom- 
an that  is  made  a  widow  is  often  greatly 
increased  by  what  takes  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral.  By  the.tiine  those 
who  serve  at  tlie  funeral  gel  their  cus- 
tomary pay  and  fees,  little  is  left  for  the 
poor  widow  and  what  children  she  may 
have.  The  sorrow  of  Hurviving  reJa-tives 
is  often  increased  bjc  ^he  religious  be- 
liefe  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead  and 

by  the  -words  of  the  rcligioue  olorgyman 

that  preaches  the  funeral  sermon  with 
such  beliefs.  If  the  deceased  was  unbap- 
tized  and  not  a  member  of  an  organized 
religious  system,  the  belief  runs  along 
this  line  of  thought :  "This  dead  person 

died  oaisido  o'  the  ehurch,  and  Mr  smil 

must  now  be  in  the  flames  of  eternal  tor- 
ment" Not  only  is  such  a  belief  false  and 
ojibiblioal  and  eotidtteivp  to  increased 
sorrow  of  surviving  relatives,  but  it  is 
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also  a  gross  defamation  to  Jehovali  God 
and  His  Christ, 

The  Bible  pJainly  teaches  that  funer- 
als should  he  conducted  with  a  view 
to  bringing  comfort  and  brightness  to 
those  inclined  to  mourn.  Only  the  tmth 
from  God's  Bible  can  bring  comfort  and 
cheer  to  such  ones.  No  man  can  properly 
charge  a  money  fee  for  conducting  a 
funeral.  For  such  a  time  of  sorrow  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  speak  the  truth  to 
Gfod's  honor  and  for  the  consolation  of 
the  sorrowing  ones.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  so-called  "clergyman''  to  officiate, 
nor  for  the  dead  person  to  be  buried  in 
so-called  'Tiallowed  ground^'  or  "conse- 
crated ground'\  Says  Psalm  24: 1,  'The 
earth  [all  of  it]  is  the  Lobd's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,"  and  any  man  who  loves 
God  and  His  Word  may  serve  at  a  funer- 
al. A  Godly,  unselfish  man  should  be 
glad  to  do  what  he  can  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  inform  the  people  of  the  truth 
and  to  show  them  a  reason  why  they 
should  not  sorrow  as  others  who  have  no 
hope. 

What,  then,  should  the  speaker  say  at 
the  funeral?  ShouJd  he  laud  and  extol 
the  deceased  person  because  of  supposed 
virtues  or  a  so-called  ^^beautiful  charac- 
ter'*! No,  because  that  would  do  no  good; 
even  as  flowers  at  the  funeral  do  no  good 
for  the  dead.  The  Bible  says  '*the  dead 
know  not  any  thing".  (Ecclesiastes 
9:5, 10)  So  the  funeral  is  an  occasion  to 
tell  those  present  the  Bible  reason  why 
death  has  taken  away  this  human  crea- 
ture, and  where  the  Bible  says  he  goes  at 
deatti,  and  what  hope  the  Bible  holds  out 
for  him  to  live  again.  Why  do  men  die 
sooner  or  later?  The  Bible  answers  that 
Adam,  from  whom  all  our  race  deseend- 
ed,  violated  God's  law  and  was  justly 
sentenced  to  death.  After  Adam  was  un- 
der such  sentence,  all  his  children  were 
born,  and  hence  were  all  begotten  in  sin 
and  shapen  in  iniquity,  as  David  said, 
at  Psalm  51 : 5.  And  Paul  says,  at  Ro- 
mans 5: 12:  '*By  one  man  gin  entered  in- 
to the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so 
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death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned," 

■The  dead  are  not  conscious  anywhere; 
and  so  be  comforted  in  the  Bible  assur- 
ance that  they  are  not  suffering  any- 
where. Hence,  ,says  Ecclesiastes  9:10: 
'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest/*  Agree- 
able with  that,  Psalm  115 :  17  says :  "The 
dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  nmther  any 
that  go  down  into  silence-"  Since  the  Bi- 
ble teaches  that  the  dead  are  dead,  is 
there  any  hope  that  they  shall  live 
again?  Yes,  there  is,  because  God  prom- 
ised to  redeem  man  from  death  and  He 
did  so  by  the  sacrificial  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  Christ's  death  and  resurrection 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  dead  shall  live 
again.  The  apostle  Paul,  at  1  Thessalo- 
nians  4:13,14,18,  comforts  his  Chris- 
tian brethr&n  with  these  words :  "I  would 
not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep  [hence 
not  in  purgatorial  suffering],  that  ye 
sorrow  not^  even  as  others  which  have 
no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesns 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another/' 

At  the  funeral  is  a  proper  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  resurrection  is  the 
hope  for  the  dead  in  the  gi'aves.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  being  a  Bible 
truths  then  the  religious  doctrines  that 
the  dead  are  not  dead  but  are  conscious 
in  a  fiery*ell  or  purgatory  is  absolutely 
a  devilish  falsehood  Resurrection  means 
for  the  dead  a  raising  up  of  them  to  life. 
Jesns  said:  "I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life/'  {John  11 :  25)  Hence  His  death 
■and  resurrection  on  the  third  day  is  a 
guarantee  that  all  those  asleep  in  the 
graves  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  Uvq, 
by  resurrection,  after  the  establishment 
of  God's  kingdom  through  Him,  The 
preaching  of  such  Bible  truths  will  effec- 
tively serve  in  brightening  up  the  fn- 
nerals  attended  by  the  bereaved  ones. 

AWAKEr 


April  1,  All  Fools'  Day 


iiWrHAT  fools  these  mortals  ber  is 
W  an  expression  as  full  of  moaning 
today  as  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Bnt  why 
does  the  first  day  of  April  continue  to  be 
specially  consecrated  to  fools  I 

The  general  belief  is  that  April  (Latin, 
aprilis)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb 
aperire,  "to  open,"  and  heftee  refers  to 
the  opening  of  the  flowers  and  buds  of 
the  trees.  Because  this  is  tlie  general 
conception  does  not  necessarily  mean  it 
is  correct;  the  majorit^^  has  oftentimes 
been  wrong  in  its  belief.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence in  this  ease  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  idea  tliat  April  was  named  in  com- 
ineinoration  of  tlie  springtime  wonder- 
working power  of  tlie  Creator. 

Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  after  point- 
ing out  that  none  of  the  months  desig- 
nated in  Latin  have  any  reference  to 
natural  conditions  or  circumstances,  re- 
moves the  idea  that  April  is  an  excep- 
tion. Says  this  well-known  authority: 

There  is  not  the  least  probability  in  the 
idea.  April  was  considered  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans as  Venus's  month,  obviously  because  of 
the  reproductive  powers  of  nature  now  set 
agoing  in  several  of  her  departments.  The  first 
day  was  specially  set  aside  as  Pestum  Veneris. 
et  Fortun.cE  Virilis.  The  probabihty,  th(*re- 
fore,  is,  that  Aprilis  was  Aphrilis,  founded 
on  the  Greek  name  of  Venus  (Aphrodite). 

April,  being  founded  upon  the  demon- 
ology  of  the  Greeks  and  Eoman's,  was 
devoted  to  one  continuous  round  of  re- 
ligious hilarity  and  festivity  in  honor  of 
one  pagan  deity  after  another.  Says  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  E?icyclopmdia  Bri- 
tannwa : 

Among  the  Romans  this  month  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  the  Festum  Veneris  et  Fortune 
Virilis  being  held  on  the  first  day.  On  the 
fourth  and  the  five  following  days,  games 
{Ludi  Megalenses)  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Cybele ;  on  the  fifth  there  was  the  Fislum 
Fortun<c  Fuhlicc^;  on  the  tenth,  games  in  the 
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circus,  and  on  the  nhietcenth,  equestrian  com- 
bats, in  honour  of  Ceres;  on  the  twenty-first 
—which  was  regarded  as  the  birthday  of 
Rome—the  Vinalia  urha'm,  when  the  wine  of 
the  previous  autumn  wai  first  tasted;  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  Robigalia,  for  the  avertinR 
of  mildew ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  four 
following  days,  the  riotous  Floralia. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  April, 
with  its  riotous  orgies,  was  indeed  a 
fool's  paradise  in  olden  times.  The  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxons  also  devoted  the 
month  of  April  to  devil-worship,  calling 
it  Oster-monath  or  Eostur-monath  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  Ostra  or  Eostre, 
which  we  now  call  Easter,  and  which 
name  refers  to  the  "cfueen  of  heaven", 
the  mother  of  Nimrod7 

A  Day  for  All  Fools 

Why  April  1  was  (-hoSen  as  All  Fools' 
Dav  seems,  lost  in  the  mist  of  mytho- 
logical antiquity.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  feast  celebrated  on  the  first  of 
April  bv  the  pagans,  Chambers'  Book  of 
Daifs  calls  attention  to  a  plausible  sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  Pegge  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  spring  festival  which  began 
on  Marches  to  mark  the  new  year  lasted 
eight  days  and  ended  on  April  1. 

On  this  day  for  all  fools  the. practice 
is  to  play  tricks  and  pranks  on  simple 
and  unsuspecting  persons,  who,  in 
France,  are  called  poiison  d'avril,  mean- 
ing April-fish.  This  fishy  name,  it  is  said, 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  that 

particular  time  the  sun  leaves  the  zodi- 
acal sign  of  Pisces,  the  Fish.  More 
demonology. 

One  of  the  oldest  April  fool  tricks  is 
to  send  a  person  'on  a  fruitless  and 
worthless  errand,  which  in  Scotland  is 
called  ''hunting  a  gowk",  since  a  gowk  is 
a  cuckoo,  simpleton  or  fool.  Some  think 
that  this  may  be  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman 
Cerialia  and  its  legend  about  Ceres,  the 
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mother  of  Proserpina,  who  tried  to  eateh 
the  echo  o£  her  serearaing  daughter  after 
Pluto  had  made  away  with  hor,  Ceres' 
ch&se  \ms  B  fruitless  looVs  errand.  The 
fantastic  belief  that  the  praetlee  repre- 
sents Noah  sending  forth  the  dove  from' 
the  ark,  or  the  sending  of  the  Savior 
from  Annas  to  Caiaphas  and  then  from 
PiJate  to  Herod  just  before  he  was  killed, 
is  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  not  taken  seri- 
ously. 

The  one  thing  that  is  certmn  about 
April  Fools'  Day  is  that  from  ancient 
times  it  has  been  observed  in  .countries 
like  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain, 
Scotland,  England  and  France,  and  each 
country  has  its  own  fables  and  stories 
about  its  meaning.  Even  in  far-off  India 
a  precisely  similar  festival,  called  the 
Si^li,  has  been  celebrated  by  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  on  March  31  for  un- 
numbered centuries  in  the  past  On  this 


point  Chambers'  Book  of  Days  observes : 
"To  find  the  practice  so  widely  prevalent 
over  the  earthy  and  with  so  near  a  coin- 
cidence of  day,  seems  to  inHkate  that  jt 
hast  had  a  very  early  origin  amongst 
mankind."  Such  universal  practice  also 
indicates  that  it  had  a  common  origin, 
and,  since  the  religious  pagans  of  Rome, 
the  Druids  of  England  and  Scandinavia 
and  the  Hindus  of  India  all  celebrated 
the  occasion,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Satan  the  Devil  was  its  origi- 
nator. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  the  victim  of 
such  mischief  is  the  fool  is  corrected  by 
the  Bible  when  it  says ;  "It  is  as'sport  to 
a  fool  to  do  mischief  [wickedness]:  but 
a  man  of  understanding  hath  wisdom/' 
And,  since  Jehovah  God  "hath  no  pleas- 
ure in  fools'',  let  the  wise  avoid  the  prac- 
tices of  the  pagans  on  their  holidays. 
— Proverbs  10:23;  Ecelesiastes  5:4, 
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Instructive  Companions 
for  your  Bible  study 
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monthly issues  of  The  Watchtower. 
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Russia  vs.  U.  S. 

<^  Pj^odded  by  Senator  McKellax 
Into  spe«kinff  "ill-advisedly",  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State  Uoan 
Acheson  said*  '"I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Russia's  foreign 
policy  is  an  aggressive  and  ex- 
panding one/'  Russia's  Mr  Mo- 
lotov  was  not  slow  to  protest 
to  the  State  Department  on  be- 
half of  Moscow,  alleging  that 
such  a  remark  was  a  sross  sWin- 
der  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  of  State  MarshaH  re- 
plied that  in  objecting  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Acheson, 
Molotov  was  under  a  misappre- 
hension about  th*?  U.  S.  Consti- 
tutional system,  nrtder  which  Mr. 
Acheson  was  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify before  an  investigating  coin- 
mtttee.  '^Under  our  standards,'' 
stated  the  secretary,  '*a  re- 
strained comment  on  a  matter  of 
public  policy  Is  not  a  slan^f^r.'' 
Mr,  Molotov  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reply,  but  Washine1:on 
considered  the  matter  closed. 

At  Lake  Success 

#  One  of  the  few  conclusive 
steps  taken  at  Lake  Success^ 
N.  Y.,  in  the  second  half  of  Feb- 
ruary was  that  the  representa- 
tive for  the  Soviet  Union  backed 
the  Ainei'icaii  proposal  that  the 
Security  Council  accept  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  trustee  for  the 
former  Japanese-mandated  is- 
lands in  the  Paciflc,  not  waiting 
lor  the  Bigntnff  of  the  Japanese 
treaty.    Said   Russia's   Mr.    Gro- 
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myko:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  that  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  to  place  this 
area  of  the  former  Japanese- 
mandated  islands  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  government  considers 
that  the  United  States  forces 
played  a  decisive  role  in  the  vic- 
tory over  Japan,  and  that  the 
United  States  made  a  greater 
Siicrifice  in  the  military  opera- 
tions Involved  in  the  war  against 
Japan  than  any  other  of  the 
Allied  powers,"  The  enunciation 
of  this  principle  will  doubtless 
appear  more  significant  as  time 
goes  on, 

^'Biff  Four^'  I>eputie$  Adjourn 

^  The  deputies  for  the  Big 
Four  foreign  ministers,  strug- 
gling along  in  London  toward 
some  kind  of  agreement  regard- 
ing preliminaries  for  the  German 
and  Austrian  peace  treaties,  man- 
aged to  get  together  on  the  with- 
drawal of  occupying  troops  from 
Austria  ninety  days  after  the 
treaty  becomes  effective.  This 
marked  completion  of  the  mili- 
tary clauses,  the  final  part  of 
the  Austrian  treaty  draft.  As  to 
the  German  treaty,  the  deputies 
were  split  far  apart  on  the  major 
issue  of  glvlag  the  Jesser  Allies  a 
part  in  the  treaty-making-  The 
Russian  deputy  wanted  to  admit 
only  the  powers  "directly  inter- 
ested", having  been  overrun  by 
the  German  armies,  including 
Albania,     Ttiis    would    exclude 


Canada  and  other  major  partici- 
pators in  the  war.  Hours  were 
spent  by  the  deputies  in  arguing 
whether  the  German  treaty  was 
to  be  *'for"  or  "with"  Germany, 
When  they  adjourned  Febru- 
ary 25  they  had  failed  to  work 
out  an  agreement  on  Germany. 
One  delegate  in  a  nice  bit  of  un- 
dGTstHt^inent  remarked,  "Rela- 
tions between  the  Western  pow- 
ers and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
not  improved/' 

Freliminailes  to 

Moscow  Meeting 

■^  February  16  hH  Russian  pa- 
pers announced  the  protest  made 
about  Mr,  Acheson's  remark,  at 
the  same  time  publishing  an  at- 
tack by  l*rofessor  Tarle  on  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  his  plan  for 
European  reconstruction,  Mr. 
Dulles  is  Itepublican  adviser  on 
international  affairs,  and  his 
plan  urges  that  the  German  set- 
tlement have  in  view  the  econom- 
ic unification  of  Europe,  Includ- 
ing a 'liberalized  Germany  with 
decontrarize*!  authority;  neither 
Russia  nor  the  United  States  ex- 
ercising control  over  Germany's 
Industry.  Professor  Tarle  S^id 
that  Dulles  was'bacliing  Church- 
ill's scheme  to  combine  Europe 
against  Russia,  February  25  a 
news  relej^so  from  Washington 
stated  that  Dr,  Dulles  would  ac- 
company Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall to  the  Moscow  conference 
of  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers 
as  gpeeial  adviser.  Besides  Mr. 
Dulles  Secretary  Marshall  vfIU 
be  qj'companied  by  35  assistants 
and  enoujih  cJerks,  stenographers 
and  aides  to  bring  the  total  of 
his  party  to  84. 

Britain  Leaving  India 

^  Said  the  New  York  Times, 
editorially,  "In  these  tumultuous 
latter  days  change  sweeps  in  al- 
most melodramatic  pageantry 
over  that  world-straddling  insti- 
tution which  Winston  Churchill 
refuses  to  call  by  any  other  name 
than  the  British  Empire."  This 
by  way  of  comment  on  Brit- 
ain's final  determination  (Febru- 
ary 20)  to  get  out  of  India  for 
good  in  June  of  1048.   The  an- 
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louncement  of  the  re<:all  of  In- 
lla's  vi<:eroy,  Viscount  AVavell, 
wan  macle  to  the  same  session  of 
Parliament  that  heard  this  rao- 
Qj^ntonSdei^lsloiififtt  forth.  Prime 
Minister  Mtlee  refused  to  give 
the  House  of  Commons  hla  reason 
for  the  ^ecaI^  even  though 
OhuivhlU  demanded  an  explana- 
tion  -with  more  than  hlR  usual 
warmth-  In  WavelVs  stead  Lord 
JtfGUntbattejJ,  a  ffreat-granctson  of 
the  queftD  who  was  the  erst  (and 
•nly)  empress  of  India,  and 
cousin  of  the  preaent  "emperor" 
King  Gtorge  VI,  will  represent 
Britain  there  for  the  remain^Ier 
of  Its  stay.  Conditions  In  India 
rematn  crltitraU  flue  to  the  re- 
fusal ot  the  Moalema  to  take 
paTt  In  or  yjeltMraw  from  the 
Comtltnent  AssemWr  of  the  in-^ 
terim  government,  dominated  by 
the  Hindus,  The  latter,  however, 
welcome  the  a nnoan cement  Of 
Britain's  Intention  to  leave  nest 
year. 

Underground  NftxL  Plot 

^  Hundreds  of  organlzets  of 
underground  Nazi  activities  in 
Germany  were  arrested  hy  Intel- 
ligence agents  of  the  United 
States  ftDd  Great  Brtoln  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  One  of  thes^  organisa- 
tions hoastea  possession  of  a 
fiecret  bacteriological  weapon, 
wbicb  ft  planuetJ  to  use  against 
occupation  forces.  The  chlpf  un- 
derground leaders  in  both  the 
tTnlted  States  and  Bcitlsh  zones 
were  believed  to  have  ^been  i^ound- 
ed  up,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
m  offleera-  United  States  intelli- 
gence officers  stated  that  they 
usTially  nipped  subversive  move- 
ments in  tlie  bud,  but  the  BriHsh 
sometimes  ariopred  such  mov&- 
ments  to  develop  suflicleDtJy  to 
obaerve  their  tread. 

CftCcftlQf  "GrajWox"  von  Fapeu 
^  Franz 'Von  Papen»  called  ''the 
old  gray  fox  of  German  diplo- 
macy*', Jjfls  at  last  been  caught. 
The  Oermans  did  It  themselves, 
after  the  Allied  War  Crimea 
court  had  released  him.  He  will 
go  to  prison  and  lose  his  peraonftl 
fortune.  A  Nuremberg  denasifica- 
tlon  court  set  tlie  prison  term  nt 
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eight  years,  marking  von  Papen 
as  a  major  Nasi.  The  17  moaths 
which  he  has  spent  In  custody 
win  be  dedxicted.  Von  Papen  is 
further  (ieprived  of  cjvll  rights, 
including  claims  to  pensions.  He 
is  also  prohibited  for  fifteen 
years  from  practicing  a  profea- 
sl?>D  or  heading  any  enteJ-pris^. 
K&sldence  reetrictlons  are  also 
imposed,  and  lie  may  not  keep  an 
automobile-  Beatdea.  he  has  to 
pay  the  trial  coats,  which  are 
considerable.  As  the  man  who 
maneuvered  Hitler  into  power, 
with  the  connivance  of  Pacelil. 
and  the  moneyed  interests  of  Ger- 
many, the  sentence  seems  mlJd. 
Denazification  otncials  of  Bava- 
ria stated  they  would  asl^  a  new 
trial  with  a  view  to  Increasing 
tlie  sentence  to  tea  years  A  few 
hours  after  von  Papen  began 
serving  his  sentence  he  was  tak- 
en to  the  hospital. 

Belgian  Veterans 

and  Farliament 

^  Discontented  war  veterans  to 
the  number  of  50,000  staged  a 
riot  In  the  Belgian  capital  Feb-^ 
ruary  26  which  was  termed  the 
worst  in  many  years.  Wlndowa  in 
the  ParJJajaent  buildings  were 
smashed  and  an  automobile  over- 
turned and  set  afire.  Gendarroes 
aou^lit  to  queil  the  uprising  wi"th 
salvos  of  "blanlE  cartridges.  The 
veterans  fought  back,  with  the 
reanlt  that  at  least  forty  persons 
were  injured  atid  had  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
The  veterans  came  to  dejnao(3 
double  pension  rights  for  ye^rs 
spent  in  captivity  by  prisoners  of 
war,  special  priority  for  jobs  in 
pubJJPservice^  medical  aid  and  tax 
VGbntm.  The  Fadfanient  said  the 
program  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  it  would  mean  a  cofit  of  ap- 
proximately three  blUlon  francs, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

HeligioD  ia  J^pan 

<^  An  appeal  for  food  for  Japan 
came  from  General  MacArthur 
on  February  25,  stating  that  cut- 
ting off  relief  supplies  now  would 
starve  connUe^  Japanese  and 
imperil  th©  democratization  pro- 


gijam  for  Japan,  He  added:  *'A 
spontaneous  development  whi<^h 
offers  both.  encouraj,^ement  and 
Inspiration  aS  k  measure  of  the 
progress  of  this  concept  lies  in 
the  Increaging  number  of  Japa- 
nese people — already  estimated 
over  2,000,000— who.  under  tlie 
StlmuJus  of  T^UgioUs  to]etRi3c& 
and  freedom,  have  moved  to  em-^ 
brace  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
means  to  flil  the  spiritual  vacuum 
left  In  Japanese  life  by  the  col- 
lapse of  their  past  faith," 

€o«ta  Blcans  in  Dangrer 

^  Costa  Ricans  are  In  danger  of 
losing:  their  Mberties.  President 
Teodoro  Pica  do,  on  the  plea  of 
liberty  for  the  priests,  has  re- 
quested revlelon  of  the  election 
laws  to  permit  them  fo  rue  for 
office  In  Congress.  Priests  eser- 
clsln^  secular  functions  have 
greater  power  for  mischief.  Won- 
der If  Ctosta  Blcans  have  heard 
of  ttie  proverb,  *'Let  the  ?hoe- 
maker  stick  to  his  last,"  The 
Catholic  Hierarchy  would  In- 
evitably use  its  influence  to  back 
any  priest  running  for  secular 
office.  A  Catholic  who  did  not 
vote  for  the  priest  would  not  be 
in  good  standing. 

Budget  foe  U.  S.  Government 

^  Money  plays  a  tremendously 
important  part  in  government 
Vni^iT  present  ci^nt^ltloas  uc  hs- 
man  government  can  be  run  with- 
out money.  Expenditures  for  gov- 
ernment operations  in  the  United 
States  hiJTe  been  eseeedin^ly 
high  during  the  war  years,  and 
continue  to  be  high.  The  need 
for  putting  down  expenditures  is 
realised  by  the  Congress.  Hence 
th^  budget  plans  for  the  nest  fis- 
cal year  were  carefully  acrutl- 
nized  with  a  view  to  trlmiuing 
down  the  proposed  53'?,50O,0O0t- 
000.  Mid-Febrwary  saw  the  Sffht 
over  the  budget  being  Waged  in 
earnest.  The  Joint  Committee  for 
Congress  proposed  to  cut  16  cents 
out  of  Gvery  dollar  asked  for  by 
IPresident  Truman,  or  $Q,0OO,0O0r 
000  out  of  the  total  budget.  The 
budget  proposals  called  for  75e 
out  of  every  dollar  to  go  to  de- 
fense and  war-connected  activl- 
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tiea.  The  16c  could  not,  certainly, 
bo  taken  out  of  the  remaining 
25c  set  aside  for  all  other  gov- 
ernment expense.  It  must  oome 
out  of  defen&e  figures.  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
warned  that  drastically  cutting 
the  appropriation  for  the  war 
department  would  leave  tlie  army 
too  weak  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities, including  occupation  ot 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  would 
be  asking  for  World  War  HI. 
Senator  Vandenberg  backed  the 
secretary  of  war,  stating  that  a 
drastic  cut  would  "jeopardize  our 
winning  the  peace"-  The  Senate, 
speeding  up  debate,  voted  Febru- 
ary 26  to  re<luce  thfr  budget  by 
$4,500,000,000. 

lilienthal  Controversy 

^  Quite  a  light  developed  in  the 
United  States  Congress  over  the 
nomination  by  President  Trunmn 
<*f  David  E.  Lilienthal  to  head 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  was  formerly  TVA 
ciialrman*  had  done  good  work, 
and  made  some  enemies.  The 
hearings  by  the  Congressional 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
began  their  fourth  week  in  mld- 
B'ebruary,  Lilienthal  being  the 
bone  of  contention.  Senator 
McKellar,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  dominate  the  picture. 
His  attacks  were  recognized  as 
more  personal  than  patriotic.  He 
tried  to  label  Mr.  Lilienthal  a 
'^Communist",  which  is  an  ugly 
word  in  politics  as  well  as  reli- 
gion. The  label  would  not  stick. 
So  McKellar  changed  It  to  "New 
Dealer"  with  more  gratifying  re- 
sults. Some  of  tKe  other  senators 
began  to  take  notice,  poUticalty 
Interested-  Public  interesl  also 
rose  to  a  high  point  Scientific 
societies  and  political  and  social 
organizations  sent  telegrams  urg- 
ing approval  of  Mr.  Lilienthars 
appointment.  President  Truman 
made  It  clear  that  he  would  not 
withdraw  his  nomination-  The 
hearings  cpncluded,  as  they  had 
begun,  on  an  incongruous  note. 

Food!  Food!  Food! 

^  The  cry  for  food  ia  becoming 
more  and  more  insistent  Bvery- 
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where,  almost,  there  is  a  short- 
age, but  in  Europe  the  shortage 
is  acute.  Famine  has  invaded 
Rumania,  and  the  United  States 
has  sent  army  food  to  relieve  the 
pressing  need.  The  extreme  cold 
spell  which  swept  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  added  to 
its  sufferings-  Weather  forecasts 
promised  no, relief  on  that  score. 
Hoover's  study  of  the  food  situa- 
tion prompted  the  statement, 
**This  is  the  worst  period  in  Eu- 
roi}e  in  twenty-flve  years/'  Feb- 
ruary  21  PreBident  Truman  urged 
Congress  in  a  special  message  to 
appropriate  §350,000,000  for  re- 
lief in  liberated  countries,  dls- 
tribatiou  to  be  controlled  direct- 
ly by  the  United  States,  Kigid 
safeguards  against  use  of  the 
money  for  other  purposes  were 
pledged  by  Wm.  L.  Clayton,  un- 
der-secretary  of  state  for  econom- 
ic afTairs. 

Coal  Famines 

^  Coal  famines  now  add  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  Jn  vari- 
ous parts  of  EuroiH*  the  short- 
age of  coal,  both  domestically  and 
hidustrially,  Is  acute.  Drastic 
measures  to  reduce  the  use  of 
coal  are  taken.  Britain  cut  down 
use  of  electricity  to  unheard-of 
proportions  as  a  result  of  the  coal 
shortage,  aggravated  by  blizzards 
and  transportation  difficulties. 
The  restrictions  were  somewhat 
eased  with  the  third  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, The  njidlauds  were  to  re- 
ceive thirty  percent  of  the  usual 
allocations  o*n:K)ah  To  spread  the 
limited  generating  power,  it  was 
planned  to  stagger  hours  of 
work  so  as  not  to  put  a  peak 
load  on  generators.  Generating 
plants,  in  England,  which  pro- 
duced 24,000,000,000  units  of  elec- 
tricity in  1938  were  producing 
nearly  twice  as  much  the  last 
year,  no  new  plants  having  been 
built  during  the  war. 

New  Distance 

and  Speed  Records 

^  Betty  Jo,  that's  the  name  of 
the  lighter  plane  that  made  a 
new  speed  record  the  last  day  of 
February.  It  flew  from  Illckam. 
Field,    Hawaii,    to   La   Guardia 


Field,  New  York,  a  distance  of 
4,978  miles,  in  14  hours  33  min- 
utes. It  was  the  longest  nonstop 
flight  ever  made  by  a  fighter 
plane,  Lieut  Col-  R,  E-  Thacker 
and  Lieut  J,  M.  Ard  were  pilot 
and  copilot.  Another  record  was 
made  the  same  day  by  P^ul 
Mantz,  who  flew  a  P-51  (Blaze 
of  Noon)  from  Burbank,  Calil, 
to  New  York  (2446  miles)  in  6 
hours  7  minutes  5  seconds,  which 
is  32  minutes  less  than  the  pre- 
vious record  for  propeller-driven 
planes. 

One-Step  Camera  Invention 

^  A  new  camera  has  been  in- 
vented that  makes  pictures  with- 
out the  delay  of  developing  the 
flira  and  making  the  prints  In  a 
darkroom,  a  time-consuming  proc- 
ess. The  camera  Is  described  as 
providing  "a  new  kind  of  photog- 
raphy as  revolutionary  as  the 
transition  from  wet  plates  to  day- 
llghMoa^tng  aim",  which  was  ag- 
tompliah^.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turj\  TlW  varaera  contains  a  roll 
of  paper  as  well  as  of  film,  and, 
after  the  picture  is  taken,  the 
turning  of  a  knob  presses  out  a 
small  amount  of  developer  agalnat 
film  and  paper,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  ejected  from  the  cam- 
era. Peeling  apart  the  film  and 
the  paper  reveals  the  picture, 
finished  and  complete  on  the  spot. 
The  camera  will  not  be  on  the 
market  for  at  least  six  monthe, 
however. 

Mount  Etna  Srupts 
^  A  stream  of  incandescent  lava 
threatened  Tillages  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Etna  as  the  result  of  a 
violent  eruption  of  the  mountain 
on  February  24.  The  lava  stream 
adi?anced  along  a  front  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  as  the  villagers  re- 
moved their  goods  and  them- 
selves from  the  path  of  danger. 
The  mountain  had  been  restless 
for  some  time,  evidenced  by  deep 
subterranean  rumblings.  The 
eruption  opened  a  new  crater  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  loud  ex- 
plosion. Great  fires  broke  out  on 
the  wooded  slopes  as  the  molten 
lava  flowed  from  the  new  open- 
ing In  great  quantity. 
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Established  by  God 
Announced  by  men 
Proved  here  by  events 


Be  sure  to  hear  this  important  Bible  lecturel 

The  date^ApHl  6,  1947. 

The  place— Cities  and  to^ns  country 'tvide. 

.Shortly  you  will. see  this  talk  advertised  on  the  streets  of  many 
cities  throughout  the  country.  IFor  further  details  as  to  time  and 
place  note  the  extensive  advertising  or  cheek  with  the  company  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  nearest  to  yoa. 

Though  men  clog  the  public  channels  of  communication  with  tneir 
theories  of  government,  this  urgent  announcement  concerning  the  per- 
fect government  will  be  given  fh:i'ongh  the  medium  of  the  puhlie  plat- 
form. The  talk  '^Announcing  the  Perfect  Government",  to  he  given  the 
first  time  on  April  6,  marks  the  opening  of  the  new  series  of  educational 
Bible  lectures  sponsored  hy  Jehovah's  witnesses  world-wide  for  the 
year  1947-  Thousands  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  will  witness  these 
talks.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  will  attend.  Will  you  be  onel 


Free 

No  collections  taken 

A}}   inrsous  of  good-will 
invited 
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''BehoM,  a  king  shall  reign  in 
righfeouaness,  and  prices  shall 
rule  inju&lice." 
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Supreme  Court  Approves 
Uniting  Church  and  State 
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Supreme  Court  Approves  Uniting  Church  and  State 


PRESIDENT    Ulyssee    S.    Grant,   in 
1875,  proclaimed: 

Encourage  free  schools  and  resolve  that  not 
one  dollar  appropriated  for  their  support  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  see- 
tarlan  schools.  Resolve  that  either  the  state  or 
the  nation,  or  both  combined,  shall  support  in- 
stitutions of  learning  sufficient  to  afford  to 
every  child  growing  up  in  the  land  the  op- 
portunity of  a  good  common  school  education, 
unmixed  with  sectarian,  pagan,  or  atheistical 
dogmas.  Leave  the  matter  of  religion  to  the 
family  circle,  the  church,  and  the  privute 
Bchool  supported  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions. Keep  the  ehurch  and  state  forever  sep- 
arate. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his 
hook  American  Ideals,  declared: 

We  stand  unalterably  in  favor  of  the  public 
school  system  in  its  entirety.  Wc  believe  that 
English  and  no  other  language  is  that  in 
which  all  the  school  exercises  should  be  con- 
ducted. We  are  against  any  division  of  the 
school  fund  and  against  any  appro- 
priation of  public  money  for  secta- 
rian purposes.  We  are  against  any 
recognition  whatever  by  the  state  in 
any  shape  or  form  of 
state-aided  parochial 
schools. 

Heated  controver- 
sy has  swirled  about 
this  issue.  When 
Grant  and  Roosevelt 
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spoke  as  they  did,  both  had  in  mind 
the  historical  background  of  the  First 
Amencbnent  on  yeparation  of  church  and 
state.  But  on  February  10,  1947,  ih^  Su- 
preme Court  majority  displayed  an  ut- 
ter lack  of  appreciation  of  this  basic 
American  principle.  They  approved  the 
use  of  taxes  for  public  schools  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils  to  Catholic 
parochial  schools.  Clearly  they  violated 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  reaxii:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  estahiisJiment  ot 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  .  .  ."  This  restraint  upon  the 
federal  government  was  extended  to 
state  government  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Notwithstanding  this,  many  states 
have  violated  such  restraints  by  passing 
legislation  bestowing  special  favor  upon 
parochial  schools.  The  unconstitutional 
trend  has  been  pressured  along  at  accel- 
erated pace  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 

archy.  In  sixteen 
states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 
some  form  of  trans- 
portation to  church- 
operated  schools  is 
provided,  expen s e 
being  borne  by  the 
public  treasury.  In 
four  states  parochi- 
al    schools     receive 


free  textbooks,  at  public  expense.  This 
misuse  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
school  books  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1930-  Since  theji  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  untiringly  pounded  on 
this  opening  wedge  to  widen  the  breach, 
that  she  might  dig  still  deeper  into 
the  public  purge  for  support  of  her 
Catholic  schools*  Now,  seventeen  years 
later,  the  Supreme  Conrt  is  again  her 
pawn  in  maneuvering  another  Vatican 
victory;  but  the  cost  to  Americans  has 
been  the  abrogation  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  and  the  shelv- 
ing of  'the  principle  of  separation  of 
ehuroli  and  state. 

Unsatisfied,  the  greedy  Hierarchy 
presses  hmigrily  on  for  further  fundSj 
for  needed  equipment,  for  essential 
buildings,  and  for  teachers*  salaries.  Al- 
ready there  are  communities  in  Maine 
so  under  the  papal  thumb  that  they  see 
nothing  amiss  in  dipping  into  the  public 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  nuns  and 
priests  at  parochial  schoolsj  and  in  forc- 
ing non-Catholie  children  either  to  at- 
tend these  sectarian  schools  or  to  travel 
at  great  inconvenience  to  remote  schools 
more  jjearJy  matching  the  American  par- 
tem. It  is  disturbing  to  see  constitutional 
barriers  to  chureh-and-state  rule  bowled 
over  and  the  public  school  system  im- 
periled. But  what  is  more  disturbing  to 
note  is  the  little  protest  raised  over  the 
felling  of  American  principles  to  give 
way  to  Catholic  plotters.  If  you  think  the 
issue  involved  has  been  overdrawn,  care- 
fully read  the  review  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  of  the  dissenting 
opinions. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

A  New  Jersey  state  statute  authorizes 
its  local  school  districts  to  make  rules 
and  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  and  from  schools.  The  board 
of  education  of  the  township  of  Ewing 
thereby  authorized  reimbursement  to 
parents  of  money  expended  by  them  for 
bus    transportation,    on   regular  public 


busses,  to  get  tlieir  children  to  school 
Part  of  the  reimbursement  went  to  par- 
ents of  children  transported  to  Catholic 
schools.  These  schools  are  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  imparting  instruction 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  school  superin- 
tendents are  Catholic  priests.  Arch  B. 
Everson,  as  a  taxpayer^  tiled  suit  in  a 
state  court  challenging  the  right  of  the 
board  of  education  to  reimburse  parents 
of  parochial  school  attendants^  claiming 
such  action  violated  the  state  and  fed- 
eral constitutions.  The  state  court  decid- 
ed in  his  favor,  but  a  New  JersOT  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  reversed  it  and 
the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  Majority  Opinion 

Justice  Black  handed  down  the  major- 
ity opinion  on  February  10-  In  it  he  was 

;joined  by  Chief  Justice  Finson  and  Jus- 
tices Reed,  Douglas  and  Murphy,  The 
contentions  raised  were  that  for  fte  state 
to  take  by  taxation  the  private  property 
of  some  and  bestow  it  upon  others  to  be 
used  for  private  purposes  violates  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  that  such  action  consti- 
tutes state  support  to  sectarian  schools 
in  contradiction  of  the  First  Amendment 
forbidding  the  state  to  establish  a  reli- 
gion. These  contentions  were  overruled 
by  the  majority  opinion  on  the  ground 
that,  though  tax  money  so  used  was 
necessarily  an  aid  to  the  parochial 
schools,  it  contributed  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  gist  of  the  majority  decision  is, 
quoting ; 

New  Jersey  cannot  consistently  with  the 
"establishment  of  religion  clause"  of  the  First 
Amendment  contribute  tax-raised  funds  to  the 
support  of  an  institution  which  teaches  the 
tenets  and  faith  of  any  church.  0n  the  other 
hand,  other  language  of  the  aitiendraent  com- 
mands that  New  Jersey  cannot  hamper  its 
citizens  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. Consequently,  it  cannot  exclude  individ- 
ual Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mohammedans,  Bap- 
tists, Jews,  Methodists,  Non-believers,  Presby- 
terians, or  the  memhera  of  any  other  faith,  be- 
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cause  of  their  faith,  or  laci  of  it»  from  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  pu]}lic  welfatt  Ic^slation^ 
,  .  .  Jlcasurcd  by  these  standards,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  New 
Jersey  f rom  apnnding  tax-raised  funds  Jo  pay 
the  bus  fares  of  parocMal  school  pupils  as  a 
part  of  a  general  program  under  whi<!h  it  pays 
tiie  fares  of  pupils  attending  public  and  other 
schools.  .  .  .  That  amendment  requires  the 
state  to  be  a  neutral  in  its  relations  wi'.h 
groups  of  ixHgious  (xjlievcrs  «nd  non-believ- 

ers;  it  dtjes  not  require  the  state  to  be  their 
adversary.  Stale  ix)wcr  is  no  more  to  be  used 
so  fls  to  Knndicnp  rolipriors  than  it  is  to  favor 
them. 

The  sum  of  this  jiidieial  floundering  is 
that  while  tax-paid  trarisportation  aids 

it  does  not  to  imy  decree  s^upport  paro- 
chial scboois;  that  if  Xew  Jersey  (and 
hence  all  other  states)  did  not  so  aid  it 
would  he  hamperinji;  the  free  exercise  of 
religion;  that  tax  money  aUocated  to  a 
school  fund  should  be  misappropriatfld 
and  shifted  to  "pablie  welfare"  expendi- 
tures; that  any  5tate  that  does  not  fur- 
nish transportation  to  parocliial  echools 

oat  of  the  puhlic  eofferfi  is  not  neutral 
in  its  relations  with  religionists  and  non- 
believers  ;  that  the  state  withholdinjr  such 
aid  is  tho  adversary  of  relij^on ;  and  that 

states  failing  to  switch  school  funds  to 

in  parochial  school  seats  for  Catholic  in- 
doctritia-tion  ar^  gnilty  of  handieapping 
religion.  The  majority  opinion  woaycs  a 
maze  of  sophistries  about  impartiality 
anrt  state  neutrality  m  rehgjon,  but  it 
fitudiously  overlooks  the  rank  diRcrim- 
ijiation  in  this  ease  whereby  state  aid 
goes  to  parochial  schools  hut  no  other 
sectarian   institntions.    Dnneutral   New 

Jersey  favors  the  Bomaa  Catholic  reli- 
g-ion  over  other  sects.  It  ecrtainly  is  not 

neuTral.  The  dissenters  did  not  allow  the 
majority's  convenient  oversight  to  pass 
unmentioned. 

FailacUa  Riddled  by  Di$aents 

The  majority  decision  renders  verboKG 
but  parrot-Iikb  lip-service  to  the  First 
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Amendment  and  its  historical  hack- 
gronnd,  and  to  the  lofty  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  ehnrp.h  and  state.  But  it  blasts 
that  high  principle  ris:ht  oat  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  weakne&y  of  the  majority 
opinion  and  its  flagrant  fallacies  are 
manifest  when  one  read^  tne  sterling:  dis- 
senting opinion  written  by  Justice  Jtut- 
kdf^e  and  joined  in  hy  Jurftieos  Frank- 
furter, Burton  and  Jackson.  8tep  by 
step,    methodically    and  with    sweeping 

power,  KutlcdRe's  dissent  batters  down 
the  specious  reasoninpcs  of  the  majority 
and  giv&a  a  masterful  Ipksou  in  Aineriean 
eonsHlutionai  history.  A  further  torpe- 
doing of  the  majority  holdinjr  conies  in 
the  dissent  written  by  Justice  Jackson, 
in  which  he  remarks  wryly : 

The  undertones  of  the  opinion,  advocating 
complete  and  uncompromising  supi>ra.tion  of 
church  from  state,  seem  utterly  discordant 
with  its  conclusion  yieMing  support  to  their 
eomminfflinj!  in  educational  mattem.  The  case 
which  irresistibly  comes  to  mind  as  the  most 
fitting  precedent  is  that  of  iJulia  who,  accord- 
ing to  Byron's 'reports,  "Whispering  'I  will 
ncVr  consent.' — consented." 

The    minority    dissent    by    Rutlfldge 

probes  to  the  very  roots  of  the  First 
Amendment  by  i^?rinf^ng  to  light  tlie  cir- 
cumstances ^^mi-i-ounding  enactment  of 
the  Vir^jinia  statute  guaranteeing  rela- 
g^oufi  liberty  flnd  separation  of  church 

and  state,  which  statute  was.  admittedly 
by  the  majority  opinion,  the  hasis  for  the 

ITirct  AniondTviPTit  .iiitfli^'ii  T?Tiflpf1fce 
qtioted  from  the  Virginia,  bill  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  continued: 

"To  -comprf  a  man  to  furniiih  contributions 
of  money  for  tho  pn>pflgatJon  of  opinions 
whicK  h^^diabelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyraTinical-" 

I  cannot  beUftve  that  the  great  author  of 
those  words,  or  the  men  who  made  them  law; 
conld  have  joined  in  this  decision-  Neither  so 
hi^  HOT  so  impregnable  today  sis^  yesterday 
is  the  wail  raised  between  ehurch  and  stale 
by  Vii^inia'a  great  statute  of  relig^ions  free- 
dom ,afld  tho  First  Amendment^  now  made 
applicable  to  all  the  statts  t^  the  KourtecAtfa. 


New  Jersey's  statute  austained  ia  the  first,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  the  second  breach  to  be  made 
by  this  Court's  action.  TMt  a  third,  and  a 
fourthj  and  still  others  wiJl  be  atteinptedj  we 
may  be  sure.  For  just  as  Cochran  v.  Board 
of  Educationj  281  "U.  S.  370,  has  open.ed  the 
way  by  oblique  ruling  for  this  decision,  ao  will 
the  two  make  wider  the  breach  for  a  third. 
Thus  with  time  the  most  solid  freedom  stead* 
ily  gives  way  before  continuing  corrosive  de- 
cision. 

History  of  First  Amendment 

After  these  introductory  words  and  a 
sketching  of  the  facts  of  the  New  Jersey 
case,  the  minority  dissent  plunges  into 
the  historical  background  of  events  giv- 
ing birth'to  the  First  Amendment,  It  was 
James  Madison  who  waged  a  long  strug- 
gle in  the  Virginia  legislatuxe  against 
bills  taxing  the  people  for  support  of  re- 
ligions. The  climax  came  over  the  As- 
sessment Bill,  which  was  guilty  of  no 
discrimination  but  allowed  aid  to  all 
sects  and  even  permitted  the  taxpayer  to 
indicate  which  sect  should  receive  his 
tax-  Nevertheless,  its  passage  was  killed 
by  Madison's  historic  Memorial  and  Re- 
monstrance, and  the  way  was  paved  for 
passage  of  Jefferson's  bill  establishing 
religious  freedom.  That  was  in  1786.  The 
next  year  Madison  became  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  when 
he  later  fought  for  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  he  pledged  that  he  would 
work  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
religious  freedom.  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
this  pledge  that  'Virginia  and  other 
states  ratified  the  Constitution.  He  ful- 
filled that  pledge  in  the  form  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  first  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Thus  after  his  Remon- 
strance had  howled  over  efforts  for 
state- established  religions  Madison  con- 
tinued to  spearhead  the  battle  for  reli- 
gious liberty  right  down  to  the  adoption 
of   the   First   Amendment.    Henee   the 

*  The  case  wtcreia  the  Supreme  Court  decided  tJiat 
the  atate  might  use  publi-c  funds  to  provide  testbooks 
for  parochial  schools. 


struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia 
became  warp  and  woof  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  Justice  Eutledge  ao 
eordingly  draws  heavily  upon  Madison's 
Remonstrance  to  give  solid  foundation 
to  the  dissent.  The  minority  opinion  con- 
tinues; 

Madison's  Historic  Remonstrance 

As  the  Remonstrance  diselbsoa  througboTit, 
Madison  opposed  every  form  and  decree  of 
official  relation  between  religion  and  civil  au- 
thority. For  him  religion  was  a  wholly  private 
matter  beyond  the  scope  of  civil  power  either 
to  restrain  or  to  support.  Denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  relif^ious  freedom  was  a  violation  of 
rights  both  of  conscience  and  natural  equality. 
State  aid  waa  no  less  obnoxious  or  destructive 
to  freedom  and  to  religion  itself  than  other 
forms  of  state  interference.  ^'Establishment" 
and  ^^free  exercise"""  woi'tf  correlative^ snd  co- 
extensive ideas^  representing  only  different 
facets  of  the  single  great  and  fundamental 
freedom.  .  ,  ,  With  Jefferson,  Madison  be- 
lieved that  to  tolerate  any  fra^^ent  of  estab- 
lishment would  be  by  so  much  to  perpetuate 
restraint  upon  that  freedom.  Hence  he  sought 
to  tear  out  the  institution  not  partially  but 
root  and  branch,  ajid  to  bar  hs  return  forever. 

In  no  phase  was  he  more  unrelentingly  ab- 
solute than  in  opposing  atate  support  or  aid 
by  taxation.  Not  even  "three  pence"  contribu- 
tion waa  thus  to  be  exacted  from  any  citizen 
for  such  a  purpose.  Remonstrance,  Pap,  3, 
Tithes  had  been  the  life  blood  of  establishment 
before  and  after  other  compulsions  disap- 
peared. Madison  and  his  coworkers  made  no 
exceptions  or  abridgments  to  the  complete 
separation  they  created.  Their  objection  was 
not  to  small  tithes.  It  was  to  any  tithes  what- 
soever. "It  it  were  lawful  to  impose  a  small 
tax  for  religion  the  admi^ion  would  |>av^  the 
way  for  oppressive  levies/'  Not  the  amount 
but  "the  principle  of  assessment  waa  wrong." 
And  the  principle  was  as  much  to  prevent 
''''the  interference  of  law  in  roli^ion^'  as  to  re- 
strain religious  intervention  in  political  mat- 
ters. In  this  field  the  authors  of  our  freedom 
would  not  tolerate  *'the  first  experiment  on 
our  liberties"  or  "wait  till  usurped  power  had 
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strengthened  itself  by  exercise,  and  entangled 
the  qn«3tion  in  preeedenU."  Remonstrance, 
Par.  3.  Nor  should  we. 

Transportation  an  Essential  Part 

The  dissents  written  by  Loth  Butledge 
and  jaekson  riddle  the  majority  opinion 
contention  that  transportation  to  the 
parochial  schools  can  he  separated  from 
support  of  religion.  Tax-paid  transpor- 
tation brings  the  pupil  to  the  Catholic 
schools  where  they  get,  not  just  some 
secular  instruction,  but  the  religious  in- 
struction that  ie  the  very  pwrpose  of  the 
parochial  school.  The  public  funds  are 
used  to  -fill  the  seats  of  the  sectarian 
schools,  to  put  the  pupils  within  reach 
of  the  school  facilities  and  the  instruct- 
ing nuns.  Hence  when  a  non-Catholic  is 
taxed  to  convey  a  child  to  be  so  indoc- 
trinated witli  c3atlioUcism  he  is  furnish- 
ing "contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbe- 
lieves", a  sinful  and  tyrannical  exaction. 
Transportation  of  children  to  public 
schools  is  not  considered  public  welfare, 
but  ia  reckoned  with  aB  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lie  school  system  function  and  is  paid  for 
out  of  public  school  funds,  not  public  wel- 
fare fnTids.  Thfi  coftt  of  transportation  is 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  education.  The  mi- 
nority dissent  declares : 

Payment  of  transportation  is  no  more,  nor 
is  it  any  the  less  essential  to  education,  wheth- 
er  reliRioiw  or  secular,  than  payircTit  for 
tuitions,  for  teachers'  salaries,  for  buildings, 
equipment  and  necessary  materials.  Nor  is  it 
any  the  less  directly  related,  in  a  school  giv- 
ing religious  instruction,  to  the  primary  reli- 
giuus  objuijLive  all  those  essential  items  of  cost 
are  intended  to  achieve.  No  rational  line  can 
be  drawn  between  payment  for  -such  larger, 
but  not  more  necessary,  items  and  pajTfiGTit 

for  transportation. 
This  strong  logic  throws  the  majority 

in  tho  position  whoro,  to  be  eonsist&nt, 

they  must  agree  to  the  use  of  public 
school  funds  for  all  other  educational  ex- 
penses of  parochial  schools.  If  the  trans- 
porting of  children  to  a  Catholic  school 
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for  education  is  public  welfare,  how 
much  more  so  is  the  education  itself! 
That  is  why  they  are  taken  there;  that 
is  why  the  transportation  becomes  "pub- 
lic welfare".  Tn  recent  years  politicians 
courting  religious  favor  have  clamored 
for  "more  religion"  as  essential  for  the 
public  welfare.  Terhaps  the  five  jiistices 
of  the  majority  decision  would  like  to 
subsidize ■  all  religion,  on  the  basis  of 
their  "public  welfare"  creation.  This  new 
"public  welfare"  fable  of  interpretation 
was  ably  refuted  by  the  dissenters,  but 
b*^fore  leftvinpr  the  matter  of  trflnsporta- 
tion  to  investigate  such  refutation  we 
should  note  a  strong  point  made  in  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  difisent.  The  majority 
opinion  splits  off  the  secular  from  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  parochial 
schools  and  reasons  that  public  funds 
convey  children  to  Catholic  schools  for 
the  secular  education.  Jackson's  dissent 
shows  the  primary  aim  of  parochial 
school  training : 

Parochial  Sehoolt  Primarily  Reliffiou* 

They  [parochial  achooJs],  in  fact,  represent 

a  world-wide  and  age-old  policy  of  the  RomaB. 
Catholic  Church.  Under  the  rubric  "Catholic 
Softools."  thft  Canon  Law  of  the  church  by 
which  all  Catholics  are  bound,  provides : 

*'1215.  Catholic  children  are  to  be  educated 
in  schools  where  not  only  nothinR  contrary 
to  Catholic  faith  and  Fiorals  is  taught,  hut 
rather  in  schools  wheMfteiigious  and  moral 
training  occupy  the  iiTSft  place.  .  .  -  (Canon 
1372.)" 

"1216.  Ill  every  elementary  school  the'ehil- 
■drm  must,  according  to  their  age,  be  in- 
structed in  Christian  Uticlriiie.  The  young  peo- 
ple wiio  attend  the  higher  schools  are  to  re- 
ceive a  deeper  relipfious  hnowledRc,  and  the 
bishopfi   Bhall    appoint    priests    qualified    for 

such  work  by  their  learning  an4  piety.  (Canon 
1373  )" 

"1217.  Catholic  children  shall  not  attend 
non-Catholie,  indifferent,  schools  that  are 
mixed,  that  is  to  aay,  schoob  open  to  CathoUcB 
and  non-Catholics  alike.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocsse  only  haa  the  right,  in  harmony  with 


the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  to  decide 
under  what  circumstances,  and  with  what 
safeguards  to  preyent  loss  of  laith,  it  raay  be 
tolerated  that  Catholic  childreB  go  to  such 

schools.  (Canon  13740"  ^  ■  - 

"I  should  be  surprised  if  any  Catholic  would 
deny  that  the  parochial  school  is  a  vital,  it  not 
the  most  vitalj  part  of  the  Koman' Catholic 
Church,  If  put  to  the  choice,  that  venerable 
institution,  I  should  expect,  would  forego  its 
whole  service  for  mattire  persons  before  it 
would  give  up  education  of  the  young,  and  it 
would  be  a  wise  choice.  Its  growth  and  <johe- 
si-on,  discipline  and  loyalty,  spring  from  its 
scJioola,  Cfttholie  education  is  the  roek  on 
which  the  whole  structure  rests,  and  to  render 
tax  aid  to  its  Church  school  is  indistinguish- 
able to  me  from  rendering  the  same  aid  lo  the 
Church  itself. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  this  situation 
whether  the  fceneficiary  of  this  expenditure  of 
tax-raised  funds  is  primarily  the  parochial 
school  and  incidentally  the  pupil,  or  whether 
the  aid  is  directly  bestowed  on  the  pupil  with 
ir^jdirect  benefits  to  the  school-  The  state  can- 
not maintain  a  church  and.it  can  no  more  tax 
its  citizens  to  furnish  free  carriage  to  those 
who  attend  a  ohurch. 

Catholic  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
in  parochial  schools  religious  instruction 
takes  first  place  and  secular  subjects  are 
secondary  comes  from  the  former  educa- 
tional director  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  George  Johnson, 
He  said:  "In  the  Catholic  school,  religion 
is  not  regarded  as  just  one  branch  in  the 
curriculum.  It  is  not  confined  to  mere  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  is  the  foundation, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  all  other  disci- 
plines/* 

'^Public  Welfare^  Legislation 

The  majority  opinion  holds  tliat  the 
appropriation  for  parochial  afohool  trans- 
portation is  for  a  public,  not  a  private 
purpose^  namely  education  (but  ignores 
that  the  primary  education  given  is  reli- 
giouB).  The  minority  opinion  reasons 
that  "if  that  is  true  and  the  Amendment's 
foree  can  be  thus  destroyed'\  then  there 
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can  be  no  possible  basis  for  "the  state'^ 
refusal  to  make  full  appropriation  for 

support  of  private  religious  schools,  iuat 
as  is  done  for  public  instruction".  But 
this  bickering  over  "public  welfare"  is 
beside  the  real  question  and  serves  only 
to  ^'obscure  the  all-pervading,  inescap- 
able issue.  Stripped  of  its  religious 
phase,  the  case  presents  no  substantial 
federal  question.  The  public  function 
argunient,  by  easting  the  issue  in  terms 
of  promoting  the  genera]  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
ignores  the  religions  factor  and  its  es- 
sential connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion, thereby  leaving  out  the  only  vital 
element  in  the  case".  After  pointing  out 
that  "education  which  includes  religious 
training  and  teaching,  and  its  support^ 
have  been  made  matters  of  private  right 
and  function,  not  public,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  First  Amendment",  Justice 
ButledgG  exposes  the  court  as  contra- 
dieting  itself : 

It  was  on  this  basis  of  the  private  character 
of  the  function  of  religious  edncation  that  this 
Court  held  parents  entitled  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private^  religious  schools.  PUrce  v. 
Society  of  SisterSj  ^upra.  Wo"w  it  declares  m 
effect  that  the  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  attending  those 
schools  is  for  a  public  purpose. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Justice 
Jackson's  separately  written  dissent  (in 
which  Justice  Fr&nkfurter  joined)  ad- 
ditional battering-rams  of  logic  find  lit- 
tle resistance  in  the  flimsy  '"public  wel- 
fare" concoction  of  the  majority  opinion. 
Consider  their  logic; 

It  (the  state]  may  make  public  business  of 
individual  Welfare,  health,  education,  enter- 
tainment ov  security.  But  it  cannot  mak^  pa6- 
lic  business  of  religious  worship  or  instruc- 
tion, or  of  attendance  at  religious  institutions 
of  any  character.  There  is  no  anawcr  to  the 
proposition  more  fully  expounded  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Eutl^dge  that  the  effect  of  the  religious 
freedom  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  was 
to  take  every  form  of  propagation  of  religion 
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out  <HE  t2ic  refdffl  &£  -tiimfB  whiek  vcnTd  di^  pQblie  sebooii.  Eiudents  prof esainf  mu7 

wtl?  or  faidiiwtlj  }»  suvU  paUk  boriiuni  dJITereiit  roligibitt  mttefid;  wme  arv  <tit- 

icLdthcTcbrlitfttpponediiiiriMftoriAptrt  eriminftled  iCfiiut  TWr  reUi^aafi  be- 

ttt  tucpflTtn'  tzptnn^  Tlud  »  ft  diCennet  lisfs  jmd  ijutriMtion  are  titer  prmite, 

vhich  the  Coonlttitim  wti  up  Mweca  rOi-  affair,  to  be  shaped  privately  b?  tb« 

glon  and  «lmo«t  «fW7  oUmt  «J^}fl«t  wtttAr  bwiA  or  ^uck  Tbft  fttat«  doM  ant  m- 

4f  iMitUUoA,  A  diflmnH  i^itfc  gm  la  i1m  t«rf«re.  Seenlar  edooatlML  diroreed  x:nua 

Terv  TOO*  (A  rriiffkrai  Jroodom  and  vhkt  the  ali  religion  Ki«l»  Uw  principle  ^f  acparB- 

OoirX  ^  crcrlookkis  today-  ^hfa  fi-eedao  ttw  tion  of  dinrcii  and  istate.  B'it  the  tot^ 

f  rn'.  in  tie  BUI  o(  Ri^tn  becKuif  it  wu  first  faot  ihat  Teiigion  ir  a  prirate  right  has 

in  tht  iontmthuT^  miaA;  it  wiw  mt  ^urtli  lu  jt.'mde  way  for  jn-irntc  BCdftriaii  aciioola^ 

juMolttta  Miw,  «ai  it$  jAnnprh  b  Itrt  ri^dity.  and  if  parents  wiih  U}  umd  their  idoldrea 

[i  WW  iJitfljided  not  oniy  tch  k«p  tb«  ■wim'  there  5hat  is  Uteir  frea  ehoi«,  Hoi^evw, 

bhiid*  (TOt  «i  wlifwii,  but  to  lf«p  r-#ligioa'»  ttft  «**t  of  ftxarciring  that  <^t:aa^  mtitt  be 

Znadi^t^itateiimd  abcm  all,  M  keep  bit-  borne  by  the  parent^  not -flia  iCate. 

iw  kUsIoim  eutivTOvr  ^>ut  of  puibik  lift  ^  KererthekfSr  ihera  ui  dbenmiaatioEj 

dMiTiae  to  «Taiy  dnMnuMtkni  anradwita^  hni  H  in  Kg^miii  all  o^ar  roUgioui  aM 

:frcn  lettinc  eoatrai  of  puMiis  p»iicr  or  Ihe  fcecnlar    privatt    Mbmv   and    farorft 

pubKe  pQTta  Thw  yrtat  ends  I  cannot  bvt  Cttholk  iohooW  JattiilEF  Jtducffi  ttrnbk 

tklnk  art  mnna^irat^  wnpwwnUod  t^  t>  out  at  it  m  tiwoWag  jAv  m»iorkly  opin- 

aiy"4  d«lj«on.  ion'e  rftTBOBM  analWf  that  pnmdiag 

,  .  .  Bdiffww  t«aeiiinf 'rannol  bo  «^HTa»  tranaportttion  to  ednm^vaslike  pro- 

ftWr  wb«i  tlw  itRtft  welts  w  fejnpow  wnula^  vidilig  police  4a4  fiftjrepttC^on  to  cbil- 

tteni  w*:leh  infrtpge  w  !t  inOlrecily,  arwi  a  drra  and  achoola-  AWfir  sfcowing  Ui*  ab- 

pablic  affair  ir&f  e  h  eomw  to  taxing  dtiftw  wirdity  <**  •  poKcemaD's  b*iins  to  a^k 

rf  oat  li^th  tq  4kl  anolt^r,  or  thaw  of  do  whuth^r  a  p4rso»  i»  »  Cath^iia  before  be 

foiiJit^aeiifllL  .  -  »  If  the  state  mor  oJ'^  tli«"*  prr>tiN»tBhm,orAfircman*J!a«idngwKen;- 

reiijriena  iDnook.  it  toa?  thei^ore  rrtpibita  or  a  bniHilur  biiHinif  k  %  Cttfioffi!  illlti- 

lieRL  Ifaiiy  groTipa  havo  sought  aid  f»ro  tax  tutiwi  brfo>c  fad  fifiti  the  flaflQe%  Jack- 

fmi*i«itytn  find  tJiat  it  earned  polhietle«-  9Xm  aaadcfaca  the  maioritr  contentioa 

'.fola  witl  k.  .  .  .  I  ^ttiaot  T4ad  tba  hUtarj-  tbnat 

oftiMitTi^etoaQpante|MaitiealfTOM«ede-  Rat  befna  tkMi  idiavl  ^vtberitiaa  drav  a 

•iiitfeal  affair*,  vtJ  nvamariaed  in  tbf  opia-  ebaok  to  twaJuuHe  ftu*  a  atndanf t  fan  tbv 

tcjD  of  Hr.  JnattM  Ratladfa  u>  whicb  I  fencr-  mtiat  aA  JoM  ^k  qwattion,  a«d  ti  thir  idnct 

lib  «cnfur,  ivitiumt  a  anmeliiui  that  tbe  ii  «  CaUidk  mt  ihvf  nay  nndar  aid  ba- 

Gourt   todaj   ii   aneonieiDurijp   «ivlA(     Jia  Mimitbsoclt^wbilaUUifotaajrErtteiaftb 

5lock"i  h(W>«5»  a  baettwarKl  turn.  pr  *■  ran  for  proilli.  ihe  Jrelp  rr^wrl  be  wUfc- 

h«Jd.  To  oooofidCT  the  conTersG  of  tLe  Ovorf  a 

MirHmteaUm  fa  Vnnnir^  iVecc  Jerttfv  rcwmtic  vill  be»4  T^tnoloee  in  £aJf«^.  Tktt 

Catbvlie  tMilLtitttI  ur^tliLlw  wull  lliat  it  tbetc  u  f>o  p»roil«l  botw«n  polio*  Mid  fca 

i$  diBmminatioTT  agaiufit  (^athf^lics  not  protrotiffi  and  thu  pUm  of  rttobw^rftw- 

to  onmort  pirociaai  iwhTtota  oat  of  tiio  *P?ai»irt  from  ibf  inw^Jty  ol  tbe  tiwrta- 

pfibHc  trcottOTT,  Ix  mav  bo  a  hardsfaip  for  ^^^  ^^  t.fi«  Art  jf  .ppJed  to  P««and  fire 

llfttholie  parents  to  pay  ta«s  to  the  pab-  -;r«oa  Oauld  »>  f^  "  if*t>?lrS 

Ho  acfaoonuiid  axiJaSao  aopiiort  pare  fcU  police  abaU  p«i«t  3«5^<fJ^  '^ 

ti<»n  agftinit  them;  it  *a  their  frw  rijcht  ta^«t  whO.  foiiff  toand  »^«^  «^ 

achoolB  for^ular  fda»t»a.  C*tiwUc«  '"  P^^*" «  ^^^T^rSSt^lSS 

are  wokomc;  muaona  do  attand  Udse  not  put  out  »  Uaaa  in  Pivt-pu«t  ^tH^ck 


schools  or  private  schools  operated  for  profit? 
That  m  the  true  analogy  to  the  case  we  have 
before  us  and  I  should  thinli  it  pretjy  plain 
tiiat  such  ft  scheme  would  not  be  valid. 

Earlier  in  Ms  dissent  Justice  Jackson 
drew  notice  to  diserimination : 

The  Court  also  insists  that  we  must  close 
onr  eyes  t6  ^  disorimination  which  does  exist. 
The  resolution  which  authorizes  disbursement 
oi  this  taxpayer's  money  limits  reimbursement 
to  those  y^ho  attend  public  schools  and  Cath- 
olic spJiooIs.  TJiat  is  the  vrny  the  Act  is  applied 
to  this  taJcpayer.  .  .  .  Thus,  under  the  Act 
and  rt^olution  brought  to  us  by  this  case  chil- 
dren are  elassifled  according  to  the  schools 
they  attend  and  are  to  be  aided  if  they  attend 
the  public  schools  or  private  Catholic  schools, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  aided  if  they 
attend  private  secular  schools  or  private  reli- 
gious schools  of  other  faiths. 

Issue  Broader  than  Discrimination 

In  tho  minority  opinion  Justice  Rut- 
ledge  did  not  overlook  this  discrimina- 
tion, either: 

I  hav-e  chosen  to  place  my  dissent  upon  the 
broad  ground  I  think  decisive,  though  strictly 
speaking  the  ease  might  be  decided  on  narrow- 
er  issues.  The  New  Jersey  statute  might  be 
held  invalid  on  its  face  for  the  exelusion  of 
children  who  attend  private,  profit-making 
schools.  I  cannot  assume,  aS  does  the  majority, 
that  the  New  Jersey  courts  would  write  off 
this  e:xplicit  limitation  from  the  statute.  More^ 
over,  the  resolution  by  tt'hieh  the  statute  was 
applied  expressly  limits  its  benefita  to  stu- 
dents of  public  and  Catholic  Schools. 

Discrimination,  however,  is  not  tbe 
vital  point  here.  Remove  it,  and  the  New 
Jersey  statute  remains  unconstitutional 
The  discrimination  only  shows  that  tbe 
abuse  Madison  fought  against  and 
claimed  would  surely  arise,  that  is,  the 
favoring"  of  one  religion  over  others^  has 
arisen  in  this  uniting  of  church  and  state. 
But  whether  the  aid  is  to  one  religion,  or 
to  every  religion,  it  is  still  unconstitu- 
tional. If  aid  were  indiscriminately  given 
to  all  religious  schools  it  would  still  force 
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non-believers  to  pay  for  teaching  things 
they  do  not  believe.  It  was  the  furnishing 
of  ^'contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves" 
that  the  constitutional  lawmakers  out- 
lawed. The  Constitution  requires,  not  the 
identification  of  the  state  with  one  reli- 
gion or  several  religions  or  all  religions, 
but  complete  separation  of  the  state  from 
each  and  every  religion. 

The  American  public  should  not  be 
asleep  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Hierarchy's  assault  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  public  school  system. 
The  Amount  of  bus  fares  may  be  trivial, 
and  for  that  reason  objections  to  it  may 
be  taken*  indifferently,  or  answered  by 
sentimental  arguments^  or  brushed  aside 
with  such  belittling  remarks  as  "Don't  be 
stingy"'.  That  is  cunning  papal  strategy- 
Jesuit  soiieming  aims  to  cmck  the  con- 
stitutional principle  where  it  will  excite 
no  great  concern  or  notice,  and  where 
eentimentalism  will  tend  to  obscure  the 
breach.  Breached  once,  the  second  break- 
through is  easier,  and  successive  on- 
slaughts eventually  level  the  constitu- 
tional barrier  and  the  nation  is  saddled 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  ier  paro- 
chial schools. 

Unlike  the  dozing  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority, Madison  was  awake  to  such  reli- 
gious tactics.  He  warned:  '*At  least  let 
warning  be  taken  at  the  first  fruit  of  the 
threatened  innovation/'  Seventeen  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  allowed  the  first 
innovation.  'Now  comes  the  second.  Only 
the  gullible  -simpleton  will  believe  the 
Hierarchy  will  not  attempt  a  third  and 
fourth  and  persist  till  separatioii  of 
church  and  state  is  no  more,  Jilatice 
Black  contends  that  the  Court  does  not 
moan  to  go  farther  than  transport-  But 
the  Hierarchy  means  to  go  farther,  much 
farther.  And  on  what  legal  basis  can  the 
Supreme  Court  stop  her?  The  court  has 
destroyed  the  only  basis  on  which  ra- 
tional distinction  can  be  made.  Tfaey  have 
ruled  that  education  at  parochial  schools 
is  public  welfare  meriting  public  sup- 
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port  by  getting  children  to  it.  On  that 
un-American  foundation  puhlic  taxes 
could  be  used  to  cover  all  Catholic  edu- 
cational expenses.  Exercise  has  strength- 
ened the  breach;  corrosive  precedents 
have  set  in. 

Only  the  Beginning 

The  majority  opinion  rules  that  trans- 
portation to  parochial  schools  is  "within 
the  state's  constitutional  power  even 
though  it  approaches  the  verge  of  that 
power".  The  minority  opinion  puzzled 
over  this  bit  of  rationalization,  not  being 
able  to  "understand  why  the  state  can- 
not go  farther,  or  why  this  case  ap- 
proaches the  verge  of  its  power"  if  the 
majority  holding  remains  in  force.  With 
the  corrosive  precedent  established  and 
the  First  Amendment  by-passed,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  state  has  not  approached 
the  verge  of  its  power,  but  has  battered 
through  constitutional  restraints  and 
stands  at  the  very  edge  of  an  open  field 
for  uniting  of  church  and  state.  Greedy 
papal  religion  will  not  view  the  transpor- 
tation concession  as  the  verge  of  the 
state's  power;  she  is  poised  on  the  verge 
of  a  continued  and  more  far-reaching 
drive  for  state  aid  to  establish  religion. 
This  bit  of  appeasement  will  only  sharp- 
en the  Hierarchy  appetite.  Proving  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  helped  the  Hier- 
arcliy  advance  another  step  along  a 
planned  divide-and-conquer  road  of  con- 
quest over  the  public  school,  note  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  taken  from  The  Paro- 
chial School^  a  book  written  by  a  priest 
and  copyrighted  in  1905 : 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Catholic  Hierarchy  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years  about  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  in  America.  The  eccle- 
siastical champions  of  the  latter  have  stated 
that  the  insistent  demand  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  for  a  diyision  of  the  public  school 
money  would  eventually  be  granted ;  that  the 
American  people  would  grow  weary  of  the 
school  contention  and  to  escape  it  would  adopt 
the    Catholic    view;    that   then   every   effort 
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would  be  made  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
grants  of  public  money;  that  the  other  sects, 
would,  out  of  envy,  demand  similar  grants  for 
their  various  schools^  and  that  they  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  Catholic  dignitaries  to 
press  their  claim;  that  the  consequence  would 
be  the  disruption  of  the  public  school  system 
by  the  competition  and  antagonism  of  such 
sectarian  bodies;  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  the  supremaaj  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  secular  teaching  by  virtue  of  her  strong  or- 
ganization and  great  resources  through  her 
various  teaching  orders.  [Page  831 

Congressmen  Seek  to  Unite 

Church  and  State 

But  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  alone  in 
pushing  the  Hierarchy  along  its  Jesuitic 
course.  At  the  last  Congrpss,  the  79th, 
the  Mead-Aiken  Bill  was  introduced, 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  authorized 
federal  funds  for  sectarian  schools  as 
well  as  public  schools.  However,  at  com- 
mittee hearings  on  tlie  bill  it  was  re- 
vealed that  literature  and  drafts  that 
were  distributed  among  teachers  and 
other  groups  concealed  the  fact  that  aid 
would  go  to  sectarian  schools.  In  this 
way  support  was  mustered  under  false 
pretenses.  Backing  this  bill,  and  oppos- 
ing a  federal  bill  that  would  have  aided 
only  the  public  schools,  was  a  primarily 
political  priest,  "Monsignor"  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  educational  director  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
It  was  this  same  Hochwalt  that  predict- 
ed, in  1944,  that  a  federal  aid  bill  for  edu- 
cation would  eventually  be  passed,  and 
that  instead  of  opposing  federal  aid  (as 
the  Hierarchy  had  been  doing)  Catholics 
should  work  for  it  on  the  condition  that 
it  benefit  parochial  schools  also.  And,  as 
many  states  either  by  constitution  or 
statute  forbid  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
parochial  schools,  he  advised  concern- 
ing these  federal  bills  that  Catholics  "de- 
mand that  some  provision  be  included 
that  would  allow  the  federal  government 
to  by-pass  the  states  and  deal  directly 
witli  the  non-tax-supported  Bchools", 


This  Mead-Aiken  Bill  dutifully  (to  the 
business  firm  of  Hochwalt  &  Hierarchy) 
provided  a  subterfuge  to  circumvent 
state  laws  prohibiting  church-state 
schools.  When  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee holding  hearings  were  asked  who 
prepared  this  provision,  they  just  did 
not  know.  ''Shield  the  priests"  is  the  in- 
violable maxim.  A  witness  opposing  the 
bill  castigated  this  maneuver  to  outflank 
the  state  constitutions,  saying:  ''What  a 
flagrant  misuse  of  federal  power  is  here 
proposed!  .  .  .  'They  [the  state  consti- 
tutions] arc  not  to  be  ignored  or  circum- 
vented by  Congress/  "  Proponents  of  the 
Mead-Aiken  Bill  readily  admitted  it  was 
designed  to  elude  state  prohibitions. 

The  bill  did  not  pass,  but  that  did  not 
discourage  the  Hierarchy,  If  it  does  not 
succeed  at  first  try,  then  it  tries  and  tries 
again  and  again  to  batter' down  constitu- 
tional restraints  and  burst  open  the  pub- 
lic money-bags  and  to  dip  its  greedy 
paws  into  the  public  purse.  Now  the  80th 
Congress  is  in  session,  and  once  more 
Senator  Aiken  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill  providing  federal  support  for  paro- 
chial schools.  These  proposed  federal 
grants  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  vari- 
ous state  educational  authorities  who 
will  distribute  the  sums  proportionately 
to  public  schools  and  sectarian  schools. 
And  when  it  says  ''sectarian"  it  means 
primarily  "Catholic",  for  five-sixths  of 
the  sectarian  schools  are  Catholic.  Like 
its  predecessor,  this  bill  provides  that  if 
any  state  authority  is  not  allowed  by  law 
to  distribute  the  sums  to  the  parochial 
schools,  then  the  federal  authority  will 
deliver  the  public  tax  money  to  such 
schools  direct.  Representative  "Welch  has 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House, 
In  addition,  Senator  Taft  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  the  80th  Congress  on  federal  aid 
to  education.  This  bill  would  give  federal 
tax  money  to  the  various  states,  and  the 
state  would  be  free  to  distribute.it  to 
public  or  parochial  schools,  according  to 
the  state  policy.  Thus  this  bill  would 
only  breach  the  federal  constitution  and 
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not  state  constitutions.  I^  the  Catholic 
agitators  cannot  blast  the  big  hole  by 
passing  the  Welch-Aiken  version,  it  will 
content  itself  for  a  short  time  with  a 
smaller  rent.  In  either  event,  these  bills 
would  open  the  federal  pocketbook  to  a 
scramble  of  religious  sects,  grabbing  and 
fighting  for  public  funds. 

Consequences  to  State  and  Religion 

The  unhappy  truth  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  general  does  not  perceive 
the  consequences  closing  in  upon  thorn. 
The  Supreme  Court  first  unlocked  and 
then  opened  the  door  slightly  for  the  use 
of  taxes  to  establish  a  religion.  Now  leg- 
islators seek  to  open  it  still  wider.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy  hopes  to 
eventually  knock  the  door  down.  What 
then  ?  Many  sects  will  enter  the  stampede 
for  state  support.  Each  will  desire  more 
for  itself,  less  for  competitor  sects.  In- 
escapably^ one  or  a  few  sects  will  benefit 
more  than  the  others.  The  political 
squabbles  over  religion  that  will  follow* 
will  fester  and  swell  The  various  fights 
ing  sects  and  cults  will  seek  to  embroil 
the  state  in  their  dissensions.  And  they 
can  dp  it,  too,  because  the  state  itself  will 
have  entered  the  field  of  supporting  reli- 
gion- Imagine  the  256  sects  in  the  United 
States  operating  state-financed  schools! 
The  public  school  would  either  die  out  or 
become  an  insignificant  257th.  The  state, 
in  refereeing  all  the  battles  of  the  divi- 
sive 256  sectarian  schools,  would  be 
forced  to  step  in  and  to  regulate,  to  con- 
trol. That  would  end  religious  freedom. 
The  First  Amendment  is  religion's  friend 
and  protector.  Religion  had  better  not 
kill  its  friend,  even  by  degrees. 

Pace  faets-  The  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  being  tram- 
pled under.  Not  only  is  religion  grabbing 
public  funds  for  sectarian  schools,  but  it 
is  invading  the  public  schools.  The  attack 
strikes  from  several  fronts.  In  fifteen 
states  public  schools  have  classes  in  sec- 
tarian religions  instruction  in  the  school 
buildings.    In   twenty-seven    states    the 
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public  schools  release  time  for  sectarian 
training  that  should  be  spent  in  secular 
study.  Hence  forty-two  states  allow  en- 
croachment on  public  school  time  by  reli- 
gion. Each  encroachment  may  be  small, 
bnt  totaled  up  they  make  a  deeppenetra- 
tion  in  the  bulwark  separating  church 
and  state.  Already  drowsy  Americans 
have  delayed  'till  usurped  power  has 
strengthened  itself  by  exercise  and  en- 
tangled the  question  in  precedents'. 

More  lamentable,  this  religious  attack 
comes  when  the  public  schools  are  under 
special  strain.  They  need  more  money, 
and  can  ill  afford  a  division  of  their 
funds  to  transport  children  to  parochial 
schools  for  Catholic  indoctrination.  The 
rich  United  States  spends  1.5  percent  of 
its  national  income  on  public  schools. 
G-reat  Britain  spends  3  percent;  Rus- 
sia, 7.5  percent.  Many  public  school 
teachers  are  inadequately  trained.  Most 
of  them  are  underpaid.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  federal  aid  to  public  schools, 
but  in  the  pathway  of  such  assistance  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  plants  her- 
self and  refuses  to  budg^  to  alJow  pas- 
sage of  a  federal-aid  measure  unless  her 
money-sucking  parochial  schools  can  be 
stuck  onto  it  like  leeches. 

First  Step  Back  to  inquisition 

.  Will  the  American  public  ever  awake  t 
Will  it  raise  such  a  protest  that  the  din 
will  awaken  slumbering  court  justices  to 


dangerous  encroachments  ?  Will  it  check 

the  papacy's  political  puppets  as  they 
march  like  blind  simpletons  and  shock- 
troops  in  the  Hierarchy's  blitz  against 
the  First  Amendment?* Will  the  public 
complacently  blink  as  bit  by  bit  the 
clock's  hands  are  inched  backward  more 
and  more,  and  come  to  its  senses  only 
when  defeat  is  total  and  church  and  state 
are  reunited  ?  Yes,  reunited ;  for  then  the 
clock's  hands  will  have  been  whirled  back 
all  the  way  to  the  dark  Middle  Ages, 
when  kings  reigned  by  "divine"  right 
and  popes  were  lords  over  all.  Then  any 
religious  sects  or  sectarian  schools  other 
than  Catholic  ones  will  be  pronounce^ 
heretieal.  Re-enter,  Inquisition.  A  fan- 
tastic view?  To  most  Americans  and  to 
many  honest-hearted  Catholics  it  will  un- 
doubtedly seem  so;  but  the  Hierarchy's 
history  justifies  it.  Moreover,  that  view 
of  matters  does  not  originate  with 
Awake!  It  was  the  view  of  Madison,  the 
American  who  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  First  Amendment.  On  this  very  issue 
of  taxing  believers  and  non-believers 
{even  if  only  "three  pence")  to  support 
rehgious  teaching  James  Madison  de- 
clared :  "Distant  as  it  may  be,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  from  the  Inquisition  it  differs 
from  it  only  in  degree.  The  one  is  the 
first  step,  the  other  the  last  in  the  career 
of  intolerance."  Will  the  American  peo- 
ple awake  before  that  last  step  has  been 
taken? 


IC^^^»i 


'^sing  Tide  of  Qrime 
X^^^  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation,  recently 
Cyn^  reported  that  on  an  average  every  5.7  minutes  dxariiig  1&46  there  was  a 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  or  assault  to  kill.  During  the  average  day 
thirty-six  persons  were  slain.  The  report  estimated  that  principal  crimes 
for  the  year  totaled  1,685,203,  the  greatest  number  in  ten  yearst  and  119,662  more  than 
in  1945.  Between  1945  and  1946,  murdei-s  and  non-negligent  manslaughter  rose  23.3 
percent;  robbery,  15.7;  rape,  5.0;  aggravated  assault,  12.9;  larceny,  S.S\  burglafy,  11.3. 
Other  statistics  disclose  that  during  1945  hoys  and  girls  under  twenty  years  of  age  com- 
mitted two  murders  a  day,  a  25-pereent  increase  over  1944.  Preliminary  figures  for  1946 
indicate  another  sharp  rise  in  teen-age  homicides.  We  live  in  perilous  times.— 2  Timothy 
3 : 1-4. 
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Mental  Institutions 

A  Growing  Pro b /em 


NOTICE 
has  re- 
cently been 
drawn  to 
mental  ill- 
ness and  the 
bistitutions 
for  care  of  the  insane.  Such  books  as  TAe 
S%Qk^  Pit  and  Private  Worlds^  The 
Crack-Up,  Brainstorm,  The  Lost  Wetk- 
End  (wlii€h  has  been  made  into  a  pic- 
ture), and  the  motion  pictures  ''The 
Seventh  Veil",  "Shock",  ^'The  Lady  in 
the  Dark"  and  ^'Spellbound"  have  cata- 
pulted psychiatry  into  the  news  as  much 
ts  have  the  many  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles-  Some  of  the  above,  such  as 
The  Snake  Pit  and  The  Lo6t  Week-End 
(an  alcoholic's  mental  derangement), 
concern  the  experiences  of  the  insane, 
who  are  said  to  be  suffering  from  psy- 
choses; while  others,  like  *'The  Seventh 
Veil"  and  "The  Lady  in  the  Dark'',  deal 
with  those  'borderline'  mental  disorders 
known  as  psychoneu roses,  whose  symp- 
toms are  frequently  imaginary  illnesses 
and  unnatural  fears. 

Spurred,  no  doubt,  by  these  revela- 
tions, especially  the  sensitive  dramatic 
novel  The  Snake  Pit,  the  author  of  which, 
MaryJaneWard,identifies  herself  as  the 
character  Virginia,  institutionalized  for 
several  years,  the  pictorial  magazines 
Life,  Time  and  Newsweek  have  exposed 
some  very  horrible  conditions  found  in 
state  institutions  for  the  insane.  Particu- 
larly disgusting  was  the  photographic 
exhibition  of  a  '^dilapidated,  overcrowd- 
ed, undermanned  mental  TiospitaF  "  in 
Philadelphia  known  as  Byberry.  Life 
compares  conditions  in  Byberry  and  the 
Cleveland  State  Hospital  to  horrors  of 
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the  Nazi  prisons  and  follows  with  this 
general  indictment  of  American  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill : 

Pennsylvania  is  not  unique.  Through  pub- 
lic neglect  and  legislative  penny-pinching, 
state  after  state  lia£  allowed  its  institutions 
for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  mentally  sick  to 
degenerate  into  little  more  than  concentration 
camps  of  the  Belsen  pattern.  Court  and  grand- 
jury  records  document  scores  of  deaths  of  pa- 
tients following  beatings  by  attendants.  Hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  abuse^  falling  just  short 
of  manslaughter^  are  similarly  documented. 
And  reliable  evidence,  from  hospital  to  hospi- 
tal^  indicates  that  theae  are  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  beatings  that  occur,  day  after  day,  only 
to  be  covered  up  by  tacit  conspiracy  of  mu- 
tually protective  silence  and  a  code  that  ostra- 
cizes employes  who  "sing  too  loud". 

Not  one,  but  dozens  of  photographs 
depicted  naked  inmates  in  rooms  com- 
pletely bare  except  for  the  accumulation 
of  filth  and  human  excrement  Pitiful  in- 
deed were  the  views  of  psychotics,  their 
hands  bound  by  long  camisoles  tied  be- 
hind, or  barefooted  on  concrete  floors^ 
with  gaping  sores  untended,  Down  in  the 
basement  ward  known  as  Byberry's 
"dungeon",  on  the  wall  there  is  a  legend 
th  at  tells  its  own  shocking  story :  "George 
was  killed  here  1937/' 

Many  of  the  reports  come  from  the 
3,000  conscientious  objectors^  *T!Ietho- 
dists,  Quakei^,  Mennonites  and  Breth- 
ren," who  volunteered  to  help  out  in  the 
mental  institutions.  One  of  their  reports 
from  a  New  York  State  hospital  depicts 
it  as  hardly  different  from  the  Na^i 
Dachau:  '"^The  testimony  revealed  that 
the&e  four  attendants  slapped  patients 
in  the  face  as  hard  as  they  could,  pum- 
meled  them  in  the  ribs  with  fists,  some 
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beins  knocked  to  the  floor  and  kicked,  same  m&titutifui  fourteen  doetoi^  must 
One  230-pound  Imlly  had  tiie  habit  of  care  for  3,000  inmateB,  wid  throughout 
bumping  patients  OH  the  back  of  the  head  the  state  the  allotment  for  food  per  day 
with  tlie  hot:l  of  hm  hand,  and  on  one  per  patient  is  only  ^e.  Collier's^  in  an 
occasion  had  the  patient  put  his  hands  editorial  of  January  25,  hits  the  badget- 
oii  a  irhair,  th^n  striking  his  fingers  with  ary  weaknese;  "The  insanity  problem  is 
aheavy  passlTGT/'  7"me  ma^zine  of  No-  one  of  our  big  ones;  yet  in  the  entire 
vejiitjer  11.  givea  a  bnef  but  teUing  sum-  country  we  spend  only  about  $150,000,- 
mary  ot  tlie  180  state  inatitutioiis  croTvd-  000  a  year  on  state  mevtoj  ho&pitais  [for 
ed  at  present  by  more  than  600,000  in-  600,000  inmates],  whereas  $3,000,000^000 
lutttts :  "l*atinnt»  arc  bealeii  tip  and  mur-  a.  j^ear  would  be  about  right."  In  1^1  the 
dered    by    attendants  .  ,  .  [They]    are  total  of  expenditures  in  st^te  hospitals 
starved  .  .  .  [Tli«y]  live  in  antiquated,  was  $142,282,480.  lime  estimatea  that 
tint^anitary  huiSdings  famidl  filth,  ver  approKimat€ly$dOO  per  year  per  patloTit 
mm  and  overcrowding  .  .  .  Care  of  the  is  allotted  for  the  cnre  of  each  patient^ 
mentally  ill  ia  a  national  disgrace."  The  but  this  appears  rather  high  nation-wide 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  in  in  view  cf  the  tfltji!  of  IfKl  millinn  dollars 
an  article  entitled  *"A  New  Force  in  the  to  care  for  more  than  a  half  million  pa- 
Beform  of  ^fentai  Hospitals",  avers:  tients.  In  Maryland  tlie  ailotment  for 
"The  statup  of  our  public  mental  bospi-  each  patient  i&  only  92c  a  day. 
lals  LB  oJie  of  tlie  least  admirable  aspects        Other  authorities  aimed  their  crSli- 
of  ourcivihzation-''Dr.  Fremont-Smith,  cisra  at  further  defects  in  the  care  of 
Tiec^-pftsident  for  the  National  CQininit-  mental  illness.  Owen  J,  Roberts,  former 
teeforMtnlaIH>Rn^ni-,  dudared  in  Oc^  jUfitiCe  of  Uie  Supreme  Court,  blamed 
tober;    Conditions  in  mental  hospitals  'lack  of  informed  citixGiia"  for  the  sordid 
in  nearly  aJi  states  'now  border  on  dm-  plight  of  "America's  8,000,000  mentally 
aster ,     and  hlamod  Bhortage  of  bnild-  iU",  Br.  Faol  H,  Steveii»on,  U.  S-  Public 
mga  aiid  personnel  and  ^'a  policy  of  con-  Health  Service,  deplored  the  legal  ma^ 
tfealnient  of  mental  hospital  inefficient/'.  <?hinery  for  admiBaion  to  a  meutal  insti- 
T)r.  George  H.  i^reston*  Maryland  state  tntion,  whepeiu  an  affidavit  is  iilwi  with 
couimissioncr  of  mental  hygiene,  laid  the  police  or  U-  S.  DiBtrict  Court,  then 
the  lag  m  mental  care  to  lack  of  help.  the  party  is  "appreheaded"  like  a  crim- 
flowever,  ih&  average  in  Maryland  of  inal;  thereafter  a  court  hearing  is  re- 
one  aiiendant  to  fifty  patientfl  is  much  quired  wherein  the  psychiatrist  treatbog 
above  the  uatiflnal  average.  In  many  in-  the  patient  h  excluded.  He  urges  a  clean 
stitutions  one  attendant  takes  care  of  aweepofpresentmeiitallaws,  (Waehmff- 
400  patitfiUa.  Attendants  in  mental  insti-  ton,  &.  C,  rimes-SGrald,  Mav  19,  i94fi) 
tutions  start  at  pay  below  that  of  peni-  Deeiarinff  that  faulty  diagnosis  and  care 
teatiary  guards,  often  less  than  $1,000  of  the  mentally  ill  are  a  medical  scandal, 
per  5-ear,  and,  because  of  shortage  of  Dr.  A  E.  Bennett,  head  of  A,  R  Dennett 
help,  must  often  work  60  honra  per  week.  Neuro-Psyciiiatric  Research  FonndatioB,  - 
Mrs.  Edith  Stem,  authoi'of  Menttd  /ti-  pointed  out:  "Above  all,  medical  men 
ficbs,  A  Guide,  for  Xhfr  Fntnitr/,  may  heve  must    I^prn    that    psychonfturosiGS    and 
explfliLed  the  large  number  of  attend-  paychosea  are  mental  iiluesses,  and  that 
ants  in  Maryland  in&titutions  when  she  no  fcTtn  ni  rest  cure,  flrug  therapy  or 
charged  that  ''an^ntally  ill  patients  occa-  any  approach  direotod  to  treating  an 
flionaHy  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  emotional  problem  at  a  physical  level 
entire  boildinga  at  tli«  Sprin^eid  State  is  scientilic."  Several  other  doctors,  in- 
Hobpitsl  in  SykesvilU,  Md-,  because  of  eluding  Dr.  R,  I\  Mackay^  of  Chk^igt)^ 
Lhu  rthurlw^^-tf  of  warij  attendants".  In  this  and  lin  Walter  C.  Alvarez,  of  Mavo 
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Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.>  disclosed  that 

thousands  of  mental  cases  were  receiv- 
ing entirely  useless  and  harmful  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment. 

On  the  defense  side  of  the  ledger, 
analyzing  why  these  conditions  noted 
prevail,  the  condensation  of  "Facts  Be- 
hind The  Snake.  Pit"  {Reader's  Dtgest, 
December  1946,  p.  12X)  points  out  that 
many  of  the  insane  are  left  withont 
clothes  because  they  foul  and  tear  off  all 
garments  as  soon  as  dressed.  The  de- 
scription of  the  manic-depressive,  third 
on  the  list  of  common  types  (which  are 
given  later  consideration),  reveals  why 
some  hospital  rooms  are  kept  "bare : 

Manic-depressive  may  rise  to  superhuman 
heights  of  fury  and  strength.  At  other  times 
he  sinks  into  an  apathy  as  deep  as  death.  In 
full  manic  fury  his  energy  explodes  like  a 
bomb.  He  may  tear  his  clothes,  even  strong 
canvass  strait  jackets,  to  shreds,  or  break  his 
iron  cot  to  pieces  with  bare  hands.  ...  A 
manic  has  been  known  to  tear  his  cheeka  off 
by  hooking^  his  fingers  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  jerking  them.  When  he  sinks  to 
the  depressive  state  he  scarcely  breathes.  He 
cannot  stand.  He  cannot  eat,  see,  hear,  feel, 
smelL  He  lies,  a  mere  lump  of  lifeless,matter, 
BOmetijnes  for  days. 

Undoubtedly  care  of  the  violent  and 
incontinent  raises  difficult  problems,  but 
the  best  hospitals  use  no  form  of  mechan- 
ical restraint  and  even  the  most  unre- 
strained receive  a  tunic  so  that  none  are 
absolutely  naked.  Danville,  Pa,^  has  one 
of  the  nation's  few  '*non-restraint*^  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  sick.  In  gen- 
eral, the  charges  of  abuse,  neglect,  over- 
crowding, starvation,  and  inefficieney, 
both  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  all 
stand  uncontradicted. 

Bow  Many  Are  Mentally  III? 

Actually  hospitalised  in  state  institu- 
tions there  are  approximately  60(^000, 
according  to  some  statistics.  But  this 
does  not  begin  to  answer  the  question. 
Dr.  Carl  Binger  estimates  that  there  is 
a  total  of  700,000  to  a  million  in  all  in- 
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stitutions,  adding,  *There  are  probably 
three  to  five  million  non-institutional- 
ized cases."   Several   other    authorities 
agree  that  half  the  hospital  beds  in  the 
country  lire  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill, 
and  fifty  percent  of  those  applying  to 
doctors  have  sick  minds.  *Tt  can  be  stated 
conservatively,"  said  Dr.  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  surgeon  general  and  chief  of  TJ.  S, 
Public  Health  Service,   "that  8,000,000 
persons,  more  than  6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, are  suffering  from  some  form 
of    mental    illness/'     (Chicago    Sun, 
March  3,  1946)    "One  out  of  every  ^13 
Americans  will  require  hospitalization 
for  mental  illness  at  some  time  during 
his  life  !"  (Parian,  Chicago  Sun,  April  1, 
1946)  Owen  Roberts,  above  quoted,  cor- 
roborated this  estimate  and  added:  '^In 
addition  to  the  8,000,000  mentally  ill  per- 
sons in  the  country,  there  are  2,000,000 
mentally  deficient  \  .  .  There  are  only 
4,000  certified  psychiatrists  to  care  for 
them,  as  compared  with  'l80,000  physi- 
cians for  the  physically  ill,"   Further- 
more, the  TJ.  S-  Puhlib  Health  Service- 
repeating  this  almost  imbelievable  figure 
of  eight  million,  forecast  ^*an  increase  of 
mental  cases  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population"  estimated-  Many 
other  organizations  vouch  for  these  as- 
tounding facts. 

Draft  boards^  psychiatric  reports  from 
the  armed  forces,  and  veterans^  'bu- 
reaus, bring  forth  facts  indicating  that  it 
is  the  nation^s  youth  that  is  cracking  up  ! 
Twelve  out  of  every  100  candidates  for 
Selective  Service  were  rejected  because 
of  ^'disorders  of  the  personality".  For 
each  100  men  rejected  for  all  causes  39 
were  refused  for  this  cause,  a  total  of 
mental  reject^  1,600,000-  Having  thus 
weeded  out  the  mentally  diseased  or  de- 
ficient, it  would,  seem  that  the  armed 
forces  would  have  a  pretty  high  percent- 
age of  strong  or  normal  minds.  But  even 
after  this  -sifting  process,  the  army  ad- 
mitted over  one  'million  men  to  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  wards,  seven  percent  of 
which  were  actually  insane.  As  for  med- 
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ical  discharges  457,000  were  released  be- 
cause of  neuroses,  anti-social  behavior, 
inadequacy^  mental  deficiency  and  bed- 
wetting.  Three  out  of  five'  disability 
claims  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
are  due  to  neuro psychiatric  disorders 
(mental  ills),  and  the  peak  will  not  be 
reached,  according  to  the  Army,  until 
1975!  This  was  roughly  the  situation  in 
the  armed  forces,  after  screening  and 
eliminating  the  unfit! 

In  regard  to  the  increase  in  rate  of  in- 
sane the  number  has  increased  to  twelve 
times  in  the  past  sixty  years,  while  the 
population  increased  by  half  that  num- 
ber. In  1880  there  were  about  183.3 
psychotics  per  100,000  population,  which 
rate  began  to  increase  about  the  turn  of 
the  century  until  the  1943  average  was 
366.7.  But  even  in  1943  there  were  only 
430,958  patients  in  state  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce bulletin  Patients  in  Mental  Hos- 
pitals, Table  III,  page  8;  whereas  reli- 
able sources  estimate  the  number  as 
600,000  in  1946.  In  1934,  just  tAvelve  years 
before,  tlierc  were  only  341,485  in  state  in- 
stitutions. (In  general,  the  number  in  the 
state  institutions  runs  about  80-85  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  hospitalized,  in- 
cluding those  in  government,  private  and 
city  and  county  institutions.)  At  present 
there  are  more  patients  in  hospital  beds 
because  of  mental  illness  than  all  Amer- 
icans killed  in  war  from  the  Revolution 
through  World  War  II !  And  the  end  is 
not  yet ! 

Causes  of  Different  Forms  of  Insanity 

In  view  of  this  appalling  increase  at 
the  present,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  relation  world  conditions  have  to 
this  mental  decline.  War^  bringing  its  de- 
pleting pestilences  and  famines,  its  cor- 
I'oding  fears,  its  burning  hatreds,  un- 
doubtedly breeds  psydioses,  as  well  as 
the.  border-mental  disturbances  called 
psychoneuroses  or  simply  neuroses.  (A 
neurosis  is  defined  by  Webster's  diction- 
ary as  ''a  functional  nervous  disorder, 
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without  demonstrable  physical  lesion 
(diseased  or  injured  region)".  Thus  a 
man  may  complain  of  various  pains,  such 
as  headache,  lameness,  etc.,  without  any- 
thing the^matter  with  head  or  legs.  Psy- 
choanalysis may  sometimes  get  at  the 
root  of  this  trouble,  pointing  out  that 
some  repressed  fear  or  shame  or  aver- 
^1  sion  is  responsible  for  the  physical  symp- 
tom. In  all  its  combinations  the  form 
lisych-,  or  psycho,  has  reference  to  the 
mind  or  mental  processes.  Thus  psychia- 
try is  defined  as  the  medical  specialty 
that  deals  with  mental  disorders,  espe- 
cially with  psychoses  (but  also  with  neu- 
roses). It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  neuro- 
ses especially  each  is  an  environmental 
disorder,  and  it  is  common  to  the  armed 
forces  because  "the  combat  soldier  exists 
in  the  world's  worst  environment.  Un- 
able to  escape  it  he  is  certain  to  become 
a  psychiatric  casualty  if  he  is  kept  in  the 
line  long  enough".  {Newsweek  Septem- 
ber 9, 1946,  p.  66 ;  also  note  Science  News 
Letter  September  7,  1946:  "The  danger 
of  being  killed  or  maimed  imposes  a 
strain  so  great  that,  it  causes  men  to 
break  down.")  It  is  no  wonder  that  over 
a  million  soldiers  had  to  be  treated. 

The  great  increase  of  insanity  during 
fairly  peaceful  periods,  however,  indi- 
cates that  war  is  not  the  entire  answer. 
According  to  the  Census  bulietin  the 
number  of  admissions,  to  mental  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  hospitals  were,  in 
order  of  prevalence,  first,  dementia 
praecox  (schizophrenia  is  the  general 
term  including  dementia  praecox  appear- 
ing in  three  forms:  hebephrenic,  charac- 
terized by  silly  behavior ;  paranoid  form, 
delusions;  and  catatonic  form,  by  taking 
rigid  and  often  peculiar  positions  and 
postures  without  moving  for  hours), 
23,794;  second,  cerebral  arteriosclerosis, 
13,530;  third,  manic-depressions,  11,849; 
fourth,  senility,  10,500;  fifth,  general 
paresis,  and  other  forms  of  sj^hilitie 
central  nervous  system  disease,  7,602; 
sixth,  alcoholism,  4,966;  seventh,  involu- 
tional psychoses  (those  connected  with 
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"change  of  life''),  3,829;  all  other  causes, 

including  brain  tiiniorB,  trauma  (injuries 
or  shock),  drug  addiction,  epilepsy,  vis- 
ceral diseases,  gland  diseases  and  tuber- 
culosis, etc.,' 30,628-  "In  far  more  cases 
than  would  be  supposed,  insanity  is  pre- 
cipitated by  some  actual  physical  condi- 
tion, injuries  to  the  brain,  epilepsy,  brain 
tumors,  encephalitis  {inflammation  of 
the  brain),  cerebral  palsy,  and  many  oth- 
ers." This  bears  out  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statement  found  in  the  work  already 
mentioned^  Mental  Illness,  A  Guide  for 
th&  Family:  "The  most  important  thing 
for  your  patient's  chances  of  recovery 
and  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  is  to 
realize  that  mental  illnesses  are  illnesses 
hke  any  others."  The  author  adds  that 
the  patients  should  be  looked  upon  as  ill, 
not  wicked- 

The  mental  diseases  incident  to  old 
age,  such  as  numbers  two  and  four  above, 
often  continue  until  death ;  the  same  for 
paresis,  although  it  is  now  treated  with 
malaria  fever;  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
cure  for  epilepsy  is  known;  some  of  the 
other  physical  causes  of  insanity  may 
sometimes  be  removed;  but  it  is  those 
that  have  a  constitutional  origin,  schizo- 
phrenia and  manic-depressive  psychoses, 
that  have  aroused  greatest  curiosity, 
since  they  evidence  hidden  worries,  fears, 
sense  of  guilt  "Insecurity  and  fear  are 
rife  in  a  famine-haunted,  atomic-bomh- 
threatened  world"  {Forum,  Septem- 
ber 1946,  p.  209)  In  other  words,  it  is 
likely  the  mental  processes  that  have 
brought  these  two  types  of  sufferers  to 
mental  illness.  The  difficulty  of  treating 
schizophrenia,  the  most  prevalent  type 
of  insanity,  is  suggested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease.  Dr.  George  D,  Lovell, 
psychologist  at  Gfreinell  College,  writes: 
"Patients  suffering  from  schizophrenia 
have  become  split  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  not  split  off  from  themselves. 
.  .  .  Sufferers  from  it  exist  in  a  small 
world  of  their  own,  which  they  them- 
selves have  made Influences  to  which 

normal  people  react  have  become  dead- 
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ened  and  meaningless  to  the  schizo- 
phrenic.'' In  the  article  written  by  Jane 
Eliotj  written  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (October  1946),  describing  "My 
Way  Back  to  Sanity",  the  writer  evident- 
ly had  a  form  of  schizophrenia,  as  she 
*^could  hear  GJ-od's  voice  calling  me  to 
arise  and  prepare  myself  to  lead  a  cru- 
sade to  open  the  doors  of  insane  asylums 
the  world  over"^  In  her  case,  overwork, 
nerve  strain  and  dieting  apparently  con- 
tributed to  her  breakdown. 

Both  this  writer  and  Mary  Jane  Ward 
describe  in  some  detail  the  treatments  of 
their  psychoses.  Miss  Ward  describes 
subjectively  her  reactions  to  the  use  of 
the  hypnotic  medicine  paraldehyde 
(which  caused  her  and  others  to  smell 
like  a  lion  cage);  the  forced  labor;  the 
electric  shock,  in  which  the  patient  has 
a  low  current  passed  through  the  brain^ 
inducing  momentary  unconsciousness 
(metrazol  injections  were  used  *)n  Miss 
Eliot  to  produce  similar  convulsions); 
the  toilets  without  doors;  dramatically 
she  depicts  her  lapse  from  the  first  ward» 
the  discharge  ward,  back  to  Ward  33, 
during  which  degression  she  had  lucid 
intervals  of  vivid  awareness  and  wonder- 
ment, then  forgetfuLness  and  aberration ; 
and  finally  she  forced  herself  to  look  at 
that  black  death,  which  meant  respon- 
sible living,  and  forego  the  more  attrac- 
tive white  light  of  idiocy,  and  returned 
to  her  normal  life  of  novel  writing.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  The  Snake  Pit  has 
started  a  crusade. 

Also  for  psychoses  insulin  is  used  to 
produce  relaxation  of  tension.  Work,  oc- 
cupations and  music  are  also  used  in  ther- 
apy. Music  often  aids,  but  will  not  cure- 
At  times  musicians,  artists,  sculptors 
and  poets  retain.their  ability  unimpaired 
while  their  personalities  continue  in 
psychotic  deterioration.  At  times  lactic 
acid  is  prescribed,  since  this  is  produced 
during  the  electric  shock.  The  psychia- 
trist asks  many  questions  to  probe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble.  In  psychoanalysis 
the  doctor   sometimes   resorts   to    hyp- 
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nosis,  especially  with  neuroses.  A  revo- 
lutionary treatment  of  the  neurosis  is 
the  injection  of  the  truth  serum,  the  bar- 
biturates, amytal  and  pentothah  In  the 
examination  of  Wilham  Heirens  he  was 
given  an  injection  of  sodium  pentothal, 
a  drug  which  belongs  to  a  family  of  the 
barbiturates,  and  afterwards  questioned 
concerning  the  Begnan  murder.  While 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug  he  ad- 
mitted the  slaying  of  the  Degnan  child 
and  two  ojher  murders.  Before  this  so-, 
dium  pentothal  had  been  used  to  aid 
soldiers  suffering  from  war  neuroses 
("shell  shock'',  now  generally  called  "bat- 
tle fatigue").  He  may  have  some  re- 
pressed and  horrible  memory.  After  the 
injection  the  doctor  asked  questions  to 
similate  the  battle  scene:  "You  are  on 
the  battlefield.  Shells  are  bursting  all 
around  you.  One  has  landed  close  by. 
Overhead  planes  are  roaring.  What's 
happening  now?"  The  patient  picks  up 
the  clue  and  talksw  He  imagines  that  the 
doctor  is  a  buddy  and  calls  out,  "Duck 
for  your  life"  or  "Help  me  drag  Jack  out 
of  danger".  Thus  the  scene  that  has  such 
disastrous  effects  is  reconstructed,  and 
he  is  aided  to  forget  by  first  suffering  the 
pain  of  remembering. 

Perhaps  most  would  like  to  know  how 
both  insanity  and  neuroses  can  be  pre- 
vented, that  is,  those  forms  of  mental  ill- 
ness that  appear  to  be  produced  by  the 
kind  of  mental  work  or  thinking  in  which 
one  engages.  Contributing  factors  to  bad 
mental  outlook  are  insecurity,  frlistra- 


tion,  fears  of  the  minority  of  underpriv- 
ileged, unnatural  apartment-house  life, 
back-breaking,  mind-drugging  assembly 
line  operations,  but  most  important  of 
these  is  disturbance  in  the  family  back- 
ground. By  this  is  not  meant  heredity, 
as  heredity  is  not  considered  an  impor- 
tant direct  cause  of  mental  disease.  One 
investigator  reports  that  out  of  200  men 
with  neuroses,  only  8  came  from  normal 
homes ;  the  others  came  from  homes  dis- 
torted  by  death,  divorce  or  neurotic  par- 
ent. "Mental  disturbances  between  cou- 
ples are  to  blame  for  child  neuroses." 
(Clara  Bassett's  Mental  Hygiene  in  the 
Community,  p.  163)  Buckley  also  ad- 
vises against  putting  pressure  on  the 
brilliant  child,  and  adds:  "[Neuroses] 
are  largely  the  result  of  faulty  educa- 
tion, and  bad  mental  habits,  chiefly  de- 
veloped in  childhood  through  example 
and  unsuitable  training,"  Furthermore, 
mental  Dlness  has  warned  factories  and 
business  to  make  pleasanter.  and  more 
beautiful  working  conditions,  give  em- 
ployees opportunities  to  exercise  full 
personality  potentiaUties,  desire  for  im- 
provement, acquisition  of  property,  satis- 
faction of  curiosity,  approval  of  justice. 

Although  the  new  type  of  practitioner 
Will  consider  mind  and  body  together  in. 
psychosomatic  treatment,  much-  as  did 
the  old  country  doctor,  it  is  evident  that 
the  great  cure  of  mind,  as  well  as  body, 
will  come  from  the  Master  Worker,  the 
Mighty  One  who  fashioned  the  frame  of 
man.  He  will  do  this  in  the  New  World. 


toaster  than  Sound 

The  navy's -new  turbo-jet  plane,  the  D-558  Skystreak,  is  designed  to  explore 
speeds  beyond  the  speed  of  sound,  500  to  850  miles  per  hour.  Test  flights 
are  yet  to  be  made,  but  the  stubby  little  Skystreat  is  propelled  by  the  most 
poTverful  jet  engine  ever  devised,  a  General  Bleetrie  turbo-jet  "which  equals 
the  horsepower  delivered  by  the  foiir  motors  of  the  B-29,  wide  open".  As  an  emergency 
safety  device,  the  entire  forward  section  of  the  plane  can  be  jettisoned.  By  a  lever  the 
pilot  can  break  tlie  cockpit  and  nose  of  the  plane  from  the  rest  of  the  fuselage,  thus 
slowing  the  free-falling  compartment  sufficiently  to  permit  the  pilot  to  parachute  to  safety. 
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Favorites 


WHEN  the  winter  snow  melts  away 
and  the  ground  thaws  out,  the  first 
shoots  of  the  crocus  and  tulip  push  them- 
selves up  in  the  garden  and  around  the 
borders  of  our  homes  to  tell  us  that 
springtime  is  at  hand.  Their  appearance 
is  a  welcome  sign,  and  our  hearts  are 
made  glad  that  flowertime  has  once 
again  returned.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  these  plants  spring  from  hulbs  that 
were  planted  the  year  before,  these  early 
flowers  would  never  dare  to  thrust  them- 
selves oxit  so  early;  tor  the  nights  are 
still  cold  and  seedtime  is  yet  a  few  weeks 
off. 

The  bulb  family  of  herbaceous  plants 
includes  a  great  variety;  only  a  few  are 
early  precursors  of  spring.  To  the  ex- 
pert j  tnlips  and  daffodils  are  bulbs, 
dahlias  and  begonias  are  tubers,  gladioli 
and  crocuses  ^re  corms,  and  Sag  irises 
are  roots  or  rhiaomea.  But  to  the  average 
person  bulbs  are  bulbs,  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  they  call  bulbs.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  change  their  individual 
personality.  Each  has  its  particular  likes 
and  dislikes  and  its  particular  time  to 

bloom,  as  well  as  its 

own  particular  beauty. 

Some  narcissuses 

and  crocuses  bloom  in 

the  spring. 

There    are 

others    that 

bloom  in  the 
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fall.  Some,  like  the  Tigridia,  or  tigerflow- 
er,  are  summer  flowers.  The  Madeira  vine 
and  cinnamon  vine  are  climbers,  .Then 
there  is  the  short  spring  hyacinth  as  well 
"as  the  tail  summer  iiyacinth.  Some,  like 
the  caladium  (elephant  ears),  prefer  the 
cool  shade,  while  the  canna  insists  on 
standing  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Then 
there  are  other  bulb  plants,  like  the  ama- 
rylHs,  montbretia,  oxalis,  ranunculus, 
dahlia,  gladioli  and  the  lilies. 

The  amaryllis  is  a  very  showy  plant 
having  an  inmiense  lilyUke  fiower  of  rich 
scarlet,  red  or  rose,  or  jed  and  c^^imson 
markings  on  a  white  background.  The 
montbretia,  with  its  spiked  flowers,  looks 
somewhat  like  a  miniature  gladiolus  and 
is  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow  in  color. 
The  oxalis,  though  small,  is  also  a  showy 
plant.  The  ranunculus,  like  many  others, 
is  not  a  hardy  plant  in  the  north.  The 
American  Dahlia  Society  has  codiiied 
dahlias  according  to  their  flower  forma- 
tion as  formal  decorative,  informal  deco- 
rative, cactus,  and  semi-cactus- 

Gladioli  will  be  found  in  almost  any 
b^d  where  beautiful  flowers  are  grown.  A 
good  and  well-drained  soil  is  what  they 
like.  The  little  trick  that  makes  the  buds 
all  open  up  at  the  same  time  is  to  cut 
the  spike  at  the  top  when  the  bottoir  imds 
b^gin  to  show  color.  Like  the  gladioli, 
there  are  many  varieties  and  modifica- 
tions of  lilies.  Their  bulb&  vary  in  size 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  crocuses  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar garden  flowers  because  their 
corms  are  not  expensive  and  they 
are  easily  grown.  At  one  time,  be- 
fore aniline  dyes  were  discovered, 
the  dried  stamens  of  the  C  sativus 
crocus  produced  a  dye  known  as 
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saffron.  For  centuries  the  nareisstis  has 
been  a  favorite  flower  because  of  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  and  its  ease  of  cul- 
tivation. The  daffodil  is  a  species  of 
narcissus  having  a  large  bell-shaped 
corona. 

The  Oriental  hyacinth  is  a  great  favor- 
ite "with  florists.  As  a  native  of  Svria  and 
Persia  it  was  made  popular  in  Europe 
by  the  Bnteh  in  the  sixtcontli  century. 
The  soit  and  climate  of  the  Lowlands 
work  together  to  produce  huge  bulbs  that 
boar  flower  spikes  as  long  as  nine  inclies 
witli  thirty-eight  flowers  on  them.  For 
five  years  the  buibs  are  cultivated  before 
they  are  exported  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  An  interesting  thing  about  the 
hyacinth  is  the  fact  that  its  greatest 
fragrant^e  is  given  off  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  principally  only 
the  insects  and  moths  can  enjoy  it. 

Each  of  these  plants  has  bulbs  of  its 
own  particular  construction.  Some  have 
paper-like  scales,  some  have  overlapping 
scales  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof,  and  some 
have  scales  that  adhere  very  tight  to  the 
center.  There  is  one  thing  that  all  bulbs 
have  in  common,  and  that  is,  the  centers 
are  made  up  of  thick  fleshy  tissues  that 
serve  as  a  storehouse  of  food  for  the 
young  plant.  Those  bulbous  plants  not 
only  produce  seed  through  pollination 
but  also  form  new  bulbs  each  yean  from 
w^hich  new  plants  may  be  propagated. 

Planting  and  Caring  for  Bulbs 

If  you  want  gorgeous  flowers  you  must 
have  not  only  good  bulbs  but 'also  good 
soil.  This  is  the  starting  point.  Sand  in  a 
soil  is  important  to  give  good  drainage, 
but  if  too  sandy  or  cJayish,  large  addi- 
tions of  organic  matter  such  as  humus, 
leaf  mold  or  well-rotted  manure  must  be 
added.   Fresh  manure  should  he 
avoided-  Old  hotbed  or  mushroom- 
bed  material  will  serve.  An  addi- 
tion of  superphosphate,  five  pounds 
to  100  square  feet,  is  also  good. 
The  value  of  good  soil  and  climate 
to  successful  bulb-raising  is  well 
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illustrated  in  the  following:  In  a  certain 
section  on  the  Pacific  coast  land  sold  for 
$40  an  acre  until  it  was  found  particular- 
ly suitabJe  for  bulbs.  Now  the  sameiand 
is  worth  $1,000  to  $2,000  an  acre. 

Different  bulbs  require  different 
depths,  but  the  general  rule  is  to  plant 
them  rather  deep.  A  tw^o-inch  bulb  should 
be  set  about  six  inches  below  the  soil  line. 
Crocus  corn)s  are  set  three  wc'hes.  Avoid 
trapping  air  pockets  below  the  bulbs. 
Plant  in  the  fall  before  the  ground  freez- 
es, and  then  after  it  becomes  frozen  hard 
it  is  a  general  practice  to  mulch  it  over 
with  straw  or-  salt  hay.  This  prevents 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing  of  the 
ground.  After  blooming  the  bulbs  are  not 
dug  up  until  late  summer,  thus  allowing 
them  to  replenish  their  storehouse  with 
food  for  the  next  season. 

At  one  time  begonias  were  considered 
tricky  things  to  raise,  but  now  their 
strains  have  been  strengthened  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  add  their  beauty  to  the 
garden.  They  like  a  soil  that  is  about 
one-third  each  of  sand,  humus  and  good 
soil.  Start  them  indoors  in  six-inch  pots, 
and  then  by  May  they  can  be  transferred 
to  the  garden,  pot  and  all,  sinking  the 
pot  to  the  soil  line  without  disturbing 
the  delicate  root  system.  Shredded  cat- 
tle manure  is  the  best  fertilizer.  Chemi- 
cal fertilizers  high  in  nitrogen  cause  ex- 
tremely brittle  stems,  and  should  be 
avoided.  Once  a  month 
liquid  manure  may  be 
applied  if  desired.  Be- 
cause of  the  shallow 
roots  tuber- 
ous begoni- 
as should  be 
watered  fre- 
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quently.  When  it  cornea  to  storing  these 
bulbs  vermiculite,  grain  <3hafE  or  peat 
moss  is  recommended, 

Tulips,  crocuses  and  narcissuses,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  so  particular. 
Tulips  do  well  in  a  friable  loam  of  mod- 
erate richness  and  texture.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dig  up  the  bulbs  of  these 
plants  every  year.  However,  if  they  are 
not  divided  after  three  years  they  will 
show  a  failing. 

Value  of  Hybridization 

Wild  flowers  of  this  unfinished  earth 
are  rather  small  and  unimpressive  com- 
pared with  the  cultivated  varieties.  In 
addition  to  good  soil  and  care  larger  and 
stronger  plants  are  produced  by  scientif- 
ically controlled  pollination.  This  "hy- 
bridization", as  it  is  called,  also  has  in- 
creased the  varieties  and  beauty  of  many 
ilowers.  The  tuberous  begonia  originally 
came  from  the  South  American  Andes, 
but  our  hand-pollination  has  so  altered  it 
that  only  a  botanist  is  able  to  see  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  the  garden 
variety. 

Wild  lilies  from  distant  lands  like  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  Syria  and  Europe  are  im- 
ported and  crossed  with  domestic  hy- 
brids to  improve  the  characteristic.  The 
tiger  lily,  candlestick,  regals  and  Madon- 
na lilies  are  blended  together  to  produce 
a  flower  of  greater  beauty,  strength  or 
resistance  to  disease. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenome- 
na about  hybrids,  as  in  the  case  of  tu- 
lips, i3  known  as  the  "break*',  occurring 
between  three  and  seven  years  after 
hand-pollination.  Suddenly  after  several 
years  the  colors  and  markings  and  shape 
of  the  flower  may  change  radically,  even 
reverting  back  to  the  originals.  There- 
after it  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^'rectified'"  flow- 
er. Propagation  in  times  past  has  gener- 
ally been  from  offset  bulbs  rather  than 
from  seed.  However,  specialists  today 
frequently  renew  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  standard  varieties  through  poUina- 
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tion.  The  zinnias  and  marigolds  are  ex- 
amples of  this, 

For  thirty  years  bulb  breeders  have 
tried  to  produce  a  strong  pink-colored 
daffodil,  but  without  success.  Anyone 
wishing  to  join  in  this  chase  for  a  pink 
daffodil  need  not  be  an  "expert".  The 
rules  are  simple,  Mr>  Jan  de  Graaif,  one 
of  the  foremost  daffodil  explorers,  ex- 
plains in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
how  to  go  about  it; 

Raising  daffodil  hybrids  is  a  very  easy 
game.  Simply  buy  a  few  good  varieties  as 
pollen  and  seed  parents^  take  out  the  anthers 
from  the  seed  parents,  put  some  pollen  from 
other  flowers  on  the  stamen,  gather  the  seed 
when  ripe,  sow  it  and  grow  it  for  five  years, 
and  you  win  have  your  own  hybrid  daffodils 
in  flower.  During  the  five  years,  transplant 
twice  or.  three  times.  The  chances  are  good 
that  you  will  have  something  better  than  any 
of  the  old  varieties,' and  it  might  be  that,  with 
luck,  you  will  raise  that  elusive  flower  for 
which  we  have  all  been  seeking— the  perfect 
pink  daffodil ! 

Big  Bulb  Business 

The  business  of  raising  bulbs  is  a  big 
and  profitable  one  for  those  that  know 
their  bulbs.  Take  the  tulip  for  example. 
There  are  about  100  distinct  species  of 
tulips,  40  of  whic-h  are  cultivated.  But 
tulips  as  we  know  them  have  been  crossed 
and  recrossed  so  many  times  that  most 
of  us  probably  hare  never  seen  a  natural 
one.  The  2,000  or  more  varieties  are  di- 
vided into  four  main  groups  called  selfs, 
roses,  bizarres  and  by-blcemensA 

After  the  tulip  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Turkey,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Holland  became  the  leader  in 
the  bulb  business.  In  1634  "tuiipomania" 
as  it  was  called,  swept  over  Holland  with 
the  people  going  wild  over  the  money- 
making  possibilities  of  bulbs.  They  paid 
as  much  as  $5,200  for  a  single  bulb- 
Shares  were  sold,  like  stocks  and  bonds, 
oftentimes  on  bulbs  that  never  existed, 
until  thousands  of  people  were  bankrupt. 
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The  bulb  bubble  burst  in  1637  when  the 
goverument  took  a  hand  in  the  gambling. 
Since  then  the  bulb  business  in  the  Low 
Countries  has  been  a  very  profitable  one, 
with  millions  of  bulbs  exported  yearly. 

During  the  recent  war  many  of  the 
starving  people  of  the  N'etherlands  ate 
tulip  bulbs  to  stop  the  hunger  pains  from 
gnawing  their  stomachs.  They  also  used 
the  bulbs  as  a  coffee  substitute.  Now  the 
Netherlanders  are  rebuilding  their  bulb 
business  and  have  already  brought  forth 
several  new  varieties. 

Since  the  tulip  business  began  to  de- 
velop in  the  United  States  it  has  become 
bi^  business.  Here  the  big  growers  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  bulbs  by  machin- 
ery. They  plant  on  one  farm  1,000,000 
little  bulblets  the  size  of  marbles,  worth 
a  dime  each,  and  harvest  jumbos  that  sell 
for  a  dollar.  Thirty  million  dollars*  worth 
of  EuHter-lilies  are  sold  per  year.  One 


section  of  the  country  annuallv  reaps 
100,000,000  iris,  tulip  and  daffodil  bulbs. 
Some  of  the  "big  fellows"  spend  $25,000 
a  year  on  their  experimental  hybrid  gar- 
dens in  search  of  new  varieties  that  will 
catch  the  public^s  fancy. 

In  his  famous  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  Jesus  called  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  bulb-producing  lily,  say- 
ing :  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even 
Solomon  in  all  hia  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  (Matthew  C:28,29) 
So  men  of  good-will  today  can  rejoice 
that  the  Anointed  King  of  the  righteous 
New  World  is  a  lover  of  flowers.  Under 
His  prosperous  millennial  reign  the 
whole  earth  is  to  be  a  Paradise  garden, 
and  people  will  learn  more  about  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs  and  flowers. 
What  a  prospect! 


"Psychoanalysis  and  Confession" 

C  Under  tho  above  title  Msgr.  Pulton 'J.  Sheen  sermonized,  on  March  9  at  St,  Patrick's 
cathedral,  against  psychoanalysis,  assailing  it  as  "a  form  of  escapism"  that  produced 
"moibiditj  and  disintegration"  and  failed  to  relieve  "the  unresolved  sense  of  guilt  of 
sia".  Of  course.  Sheen  contended  that  "there  is  no  morbidity  in  confession.  .  .  .  Con- 
fession is  the  key  to  happiness  of  the  modem  world".  He  especially  condemned  a 
psychoanalytic  method  described  as  "transfer  of  the  afEcction  to  the  analyst".  "This 
method/'  Sheen  taunted,  "is  only  used  when  the  patient  is  a  young  and  very  beautiful 
woman.  It  is  never  found  to  work  among  the  ugly  or  the  poor."  Such  hypocritical  gall! 
Confession  is  notorious  as  a  priestly  breeding  ground  of  morbidity  and  immorality,  whAt 
with  the  ealeulatedly  suggestive  questions  on  Sex  that  the  Confessor-priest  propounds  to 
badger  and  break  doim  the  moral  Integrity  of  beautiful  Catholic  women.  But  undoubtedly 
Sheen  preaches  that  guilt  from  such  base  sin  can  be  resolved  by  money  and  favors 
granted  the  priest.  Jeremiah  told  religious  priests  in  h^  day  that  they  caused  the  people 
to  trust  in  lying  words,  that  alter  persons  stole  and  murdered  and  committed  adultery 
they  believed  they  could  come  to  the  building  called  God's  temple  and  say,  "We  are 
delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations."  (Jeremiah  7:8-11)  Religious  absolution  on  a 
money  basis  is  a  racket  and  resolves  no  sin  in  Jiehovah  God's  sight. 
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Washing  Blood  from  Clei^  Hands 

BEFORE  the  Ajneriean  public  onmarch  of  Boishevism  from  afar.  .  .  , 

press  provided  visiting  Conrad  We    German    Bishops    [including  ron 

Cardina.)   von   Preysing  with  Preysin^]  regard  it  as  oar  duty  to  snp- 

tlic  noceseary  sriRji  and  watet  port  with  ail  means  at  o«t  disposal  tJiG 

for  -wsBhing  his  hands  of  Nazi  blood-  head  of  the  Oernmn  Reich  in  fhie  strug- 

gniit  it  ehotiid  have  jeviewed  the  bietor-  gk."  (AP,  Jaimarj',  1937) 

loal  aBSoeiation  of  this  man  (th«n  a  hlsh-  in  Augtist,  1^40,  after  all  resistance 

op)  and  llie  oiKanization  he  r^pxeaeiitB  to  Hitlers  Catholic  cnistade  had  hpen 

■with  Hitlensm.  crushed  in  Foland,  Belgium,  Lusem- 

In  April,   1933,  three  months  after  boarg,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  the 

Catholic  Hitler  came  to  power,  the  Cath-  bishops  of  Gennany,  iiieluding  vor.  Tr^ej- 

olie  L-Jiareh  lifted  the  lian  on  its  niera-  ging,  extended  th*ir  thanjcs  tethe  Welir- 

bers'   joining  tlie   N«zi  party,   txM   es-  „iaeli(  ai^d  solemnly- pledged  tlicir  olle- 

presaly  permitted  the  swastika  to  be  gianes  to  "ibs  Pnshrer,  Adolf  Hitlfrr". 

drai»d  in  the  churches,  (AP  dispRteh,  (ap,  Angnst,  1940) 

April  17,  1933)               ,      ,  ,  ,,  In  July,  19*1,  immediately  after  Baa- 

_   In  June    J 933   a  Pfstoml   Mtt-r  was  p;„  ^^e  attacked  by  Hitler,  thn  Pnlda 

issued  in  whicli  the  Catboht!  bishop,s  of  Confereniie  of  Catholic  Bishops,  ittclfld- 

Germany,  inclading  von  Preysmg,  gave  i„g  ^^n  Preyaing,  dedared  that  "it  jb  a 

approvalto    the  new  Germany  founded  natter  of  course  for  everj'  German  to 

ty  Hitler  eaftcossioii  to  power  .  It  is  far  defend  the  FatherUnd".  (tIP  dispatch, 

from  OUT  thoughts,"  saial^t' bishops,  "Co  jyjv  7  1941)                             uj^yai*.", 

underestimate,  the  Kationa!  Awakening  „'    |v„,„^v„,  t   kwi    *i,„  ,^^.  j-„ 

or  to  try  to  hinder  it.  The  prindple  of  P°  December  7,  1941,  the  same  day, 

authoritkriaiusm  in  the  Catholic  CWh  T^t  A'^  ilV..-^^'    Harbor    was 

has  always  been  empha^I.^  ...d  ih.,  it  bomW  by  Hitlert  Japaueae  partoer 

is  not  difficult  for  Catholiea  to  reeogni.e  *^^  ^ew  tork  Tmes  tola  of  a  apedfll 

the  nm  State."  (AP.  Jnne  19, 1933)  ^f^T  S'^'l^T^  ^X^!^  ^^  *^f  f  ™^ 

In  Jannaiy.  1934.  that  old  4oW,  Frani  Cafeofic  bishop  Wh,eh  was  "to  be  reed 

Ton  rapen,  the  Vati^a«'e  chfltnliirniaid  ^*  *•?«  ^^J^nn mg  and  end  of  all  divine 

who    wL   recentiv   f^enteneed    to   eight  sii™«    F„,.the^-quotms  tier.««^j-di^- 

year«  of  hard  labor,  m  a  papal  T:nl|ht  f^^}'  =    2f  P^^^^^  ^"^P^o.^td  Pmytdenee 

declared:  "The  Third  Reich  is  the  first  ^^  ''^f^s  tJennan  arms  with  victoiT'  a«d 

r.w.r  which  not  only  recognizes,  but  SfBi.  protection  to  the  h^s  and  h.ath 

which  puts  into  practice  tl<e  high  prin^  °f.  "U  «oUiers.        _,  The  German  Cath- 

eiplea  of  tlie  Papacy."  lD,r  vil^,%ker  "'^'r,  «1«;^     mdnduig  von   Preysing], 

Ber,hackier,Un^riu'mi)  ^'"^  ^1'°^^^'  "^i^^^^S.  to  certain  as- 

In  1,936,  ;-hen  Hitler  ordered  a  plebi-  f.^*^  ^^  ^f  "^^^^l  l^'V?-  ^^L^^T^" 

scite  on  hiV  seizure  of  the  Eh:»elftnd^  ih^  taken  care  (o  emphasize  the  diity  of  ev- 

Catholic  Hshops.  told  th-'ir  fiocki,-  "To  ^'^  ^athphc  to  his  country  as  loyal  Ger, 

make  it  possible  for  you  to  vote  a  deci-  "^«\^  ^°  ^^'  P^^^^'^  ,^'^'-- 

eive  Teg,  we  Germaii  Bisliops  [inclnding  ^  ^fte  "«"/»  of  Uioelergy  may  appear  to 

Toa  Preyeing]  deelai-*  thi.t  w;  giva  mix  "^  washed  of  Kazi  crimes  against  hu- 

vote    to    the    Fatherland."     {National  mantcy,  hot  the   tnithfulntfea   uf  Jtre^ 

J?ei(i<.«9,  Basel,  March  26,  1936)  "".'^^''^  prophecy   stiil   stflnds:  "In  Chy 

In  3.937,  another  pastoral  letter  was  ^'^^'^^^  '^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^  '='*^'^^  ^^  '^^t  stm^s  *i 

re«jl    in   the   Cathohe  churches:    "The  the  poor  and  innocent."— Jeremias  2: 34, 

Fuehrer  and  SeitSi  Chaneellor  saw  the  Catholic  Dimuif  VerBion. 
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Your  Heavenly  Hopes, 
Right  or  Wrong? 

MANY  religious  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  when  they  die  they  will 
go  to  heaven,  even  direct  or  by  the  mid- 
way station  of  a  "purgatory*'.  But  do 
you  know  that  all  those  who  have'  the 
seal  or  authoritative  guarantee  from  God 
that  they  have  been  called  to  a  heavenly 
heritage  have  been  begotten  by  His  spir- 
it? Do  you  also  know  that  His  spirit  or 
active  force  operates  toward  such  fa- 
vored ones  and  testifies  to  their  being 
inheritors  of  valid  heavenly  hopes!  This 
spirit  actively  works  in  their  behalf  with 
appreciable  evidence.  It  may  be  viewed 
as  an  advance  installment  or  "earnest" 
or  first  deposit  on  what  is  in  store  for 
them  in  the  heavens  when  they  get  there 
in  the  future  after  death.  Therefore 
these  persons  know  they  have  been  called 
heavenward,  and  they  continue  to  do 
what  Bomans  12 : 1, 11, 12  says,  "present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  How?  By 
being  "not  slothful  in  business;  fervent 
in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord;  rejoicing  in 
hope;  patient  in  tribulation;  continuing 
instant  in  prayer".  Are  you  one  of  these 
persons  ? 

The  realization  that  they  are  spirit- 
begotten,  and  also  the  present  install- 
ment of  Ood's  holy  spirit  or  active  force 
operating  upon  them  in  their  spiritual 
behalf,  fill  the  heaven-bound  sons  of  God 
with  the  "hope  of  glory",  glory  with 
Christ  in  heaven.  Rightly  they  rejoice 
"in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  not 
only  so,  but  we  triumph  also  in  afflictions, 
knowing  that  affliction  works  out  endur- 
ance; and  endurance,  approval  [of  God]  ; 
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and  approval,  hope;  and  this  hope  is  not 
put  to  shame,  because  the  love  of  God 
bas  been  diffused  in  our  hearts,  through 
that  holy  spirit  which  has  been  given  to 
us". — Romans  5 : 2-5,  The  Emphatic  Dia- 
glott. 

God's  holy  spirit  not  only  floods  their 
hearts  with  love  for  Jehovah  God  and 
for  His  service  in  the  footsteps  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ;  it  also  makes  thtin 
see  plainly  the  hope  that  is  set  before 
them  and  to  appreciate  that  it  is  for 
them  and  they  must  walk  worthy  of  it 
now  on  earth.  To  this  end  God's  holy 
spirit  opens  up  the  Bible  to  their  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  The  rulers  of 
this  world,  namely,  the  religious  clergy, 
the  commercial  magnates,  and  the  poli- 
ticians, do  not  have  such  knowledge  or 
revelation  in  the  things  of  God's  Word 
and  hence  they  persecute  those  Chris- 
tians that  actually  do  have  it.  "Which 
none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew : 
.  .  .  But  as  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto 
us  by  his  spirit:  for  the  spirit  searcheth 
aU  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God." 
So  we  read,  at  1  Corinthians  2 :  8-10. 

No  man  can  know  the  inward  thoughts 
or  the  ideas  of  another  man,  nO  matter 
how  trained  a  psychologist,  so  called,  he 
may  be.  Only  that  other  man's  spirit  or 
power  of  discernment  within  him  can 
know,-  and  he  alone  can  make  known 
what  is  in  his  mind.  "For  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  even  so 
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the  tliings  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  spirit  of  God"  Hence  to  know  the 
things  of  Gfod  we  have  to  have  His  spirit, 
"Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  bnt  the  spirit  which  ia  of  God ; 
ttiat  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things 
also  we  B^eak,  not  in  the  words  [tech- 
nical, philosophie  Ianguag;e  of  the  world] 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  holy  [spirit]  teacheth;  comparing 
spiritual  things  with'  spiritual/'  that  is  to 
say,  expressing  the  spiritual  things  with 
the  spiritual  language  that  the  Bible  'uses 
as  a  book  inspired  by  God's  spirit,— 1  Co- 
rinthians 2: 11-13. 

A  man  that  has  the  psychology  or  way 
of  thinking  of  this  world  is  a  man  of  tjiis 
world  and  has  its  spirit  and  he  favors 
and  supports  this  world.  Such  a  man 
does  not  have  any  desire  for  these  spirit- 
ual things  disclosed  by  God's  spirit^  and 
he  cannot  enter  into  any  understanding 
of  them.  "But  the  natural  mun  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God:  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither 
cs.n  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spir- 
itually discerned.  Bat  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things  [of  the  spirit],  yet  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man  [of  the 
world],  "Por  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  may  instrnct  him?  Bat 
we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  hence 
have  His  thonghts. — 1  Corinthians  2 :  14- 
16. 

Persons  that  have  been  begotten  of 
God's  spirit  and  that  have  the  seal  that 
they  are  His  sons  have  received  of  His 
spirit  and  know  so  because  they  have  its 
manifestations.  They  must  be  careful  to 
retain  His  spirit  and  to  increase  it,  "We 
can  receive  more  and  more  of  the  spirit 
or  activating  force  of  God  as  we  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  as  we 
faithfully  and  obediently  strive  to  apply 
that  sacred  Word  in  our  ilves,  rather 
than  to  copy  this  world. 

Jesus  said :  ''It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the 
words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are 
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spirit,  and  are  life/'  It  is  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  "Word  of  truth,  and  then 
by  the  putting  of  the  truth  to  work  in 
OUT  lives^  that  we  become  more  and  more 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  God.  That  was 
why  Jesus  called  it  also  "the  spirit  of 
truth".  (John  6:63;  14:17,  Am.  Stan. 
Ver.)  The  apostle  Peter  says  the  spirit- 
begotten  ones^with  heavenly  hopes  mu%t 
be  "obeying  the  truth  through  the  spirit" 
in  order  to  keep  their  lives  pure  and  to 
have  pure  love.  (lPeteTl:22)  Naturally, 
then^  before  a.  person  is  begotten  and  re- 
ceives of  God's  spiritj  he  has  to  hear  and 
believe  the  truth.  Jesus  brought  truth- 
He  also  said  he  is  the  wayj  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  In  Scripture  water  is  used 
to  symbolize  trntii,  because  it  has  cleans- 
ing power.  This  helps  us  understand 
what  John  writes  concerning  Jesufi,  say- 
ing: ''This  is  he  that  came  by  water 
[truth]  and  blood,  even  Jesug  Christ; 
not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the 
water  and  with  the  blood.  And  it  i^  the 
spirit  that  heareth  witness,  because  the 
spirit  is  the  truth.  For  there  are  three 
who  bear  witness,  the  spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood :  and  the  three  agree 
in  one."  (1  Johij  5:6-8,  Am,  Stan.  Ver.) 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  spirit,  Jehovah's 
active  foree^  is  not  given  to  Christians 
apart  from  His  written  Word  of  truth* 
Those  begotten  of  God's  spirit  and 
hence  having  heavenly  hopes  are  admon- 
ished not  to  go  contrary  to  His  Word 
and  the  way  of  truth  that  it  shows.  To  do 
so  they  would  be  going  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  acting  grievously 
against  it,  *'Grieve  not  the  holy  spirit  of 
God,  by  which  you  were  sealed  tor  a  day 
of  redemption."  "Quench  not  the  spirit. 
Do  not  disregard  prophecies;  but  exam- 
ine all  things.  Hold  fast  the  good-  Abstain 
from  every  form  of  evil,"  (1  Thessalo- 
niana  5:19-22  and  Ephesians  4:29,30, 
The  Emphatic  Diagloti)  Are  you,  Mr. 
Reader,  if  you  have  heavenly  hopes,  fof- 
lowing  these  Scriptural  instructions?  Let 
each  one  examine  himself  to  see  if  his 
hopefe  are  right  or  wrong. 
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Bible  School  Grachiates  Eighth  Class^  Enrolls  Ninth 


THE  "Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gil- 
ead,  located  in  upstate  New  YorJc, 
graduated,  on  February  9, 1947,  its  first 
mternational  class.  This  eighth  class  was 
made  up  of  students  drawii  from  Austra- 
lia, Britain,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark^  Finland^  Germany,  Ha- 
waii, Mexico^  Netherlands,  Newfound- 
land, Siam,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  States.  Gradua- 
tion exercises  were  attended  by  714, 
Principal  addresses  were  made  by 
"Watchtower  directors  H.  C.  Covington, 
Grant  Suiter  and  N.  H,  Knorr,  who  is 
president  of  the  Society*  Of  the  102  stu- 
dents, full-time  ministers,  who  had  en- 
rolled for  the  fiY^-mpnth  course  of  ad- 
vanced ministerial  training  for  mission- 
ary work,  99  completed  the  course-  Of 
this  number  94  were  granted  diplomas 
for  meritorious  scholarship,  A  tetter 
from  the  graduating  student  body  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  training 
received  and  determination  to  apply  it  in 
missionary  service  was  read-  The  mis- 


sionary assignments  given  this  class  will 
take  its  members  to  the  following  coun- 
tries;  Australia,  Bahamas,  Bermuda^ 
Britain,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Costa 
Eica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Fiji,  Pin- 
land,  Gold  Coast,  Hawaii,  Iceland,  India. 
Malta,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Newfound- 
land^ JJigeria,  Palestine^  Philippines^ 
Portugal,  Siam,  Singapore,  South  Afri- 
ca, Sweden  and  Switzerland,  (Picture  of 
the  eighth  class  appears  on  page  27,) 

On  February  26  a  new  class  was  en- 
rolled an^  opening  exercises  conducted- 
Sixty-four  of  the  enroUees  were  from 
Canada,  where  they  as  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses combated  the  freedom^suppress- 
ing  totalitarian  tactics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy^n  Quehec  province^ 
Forty  ministers  if  rom  the  United  States 
filed  out  thG  ninth  class  to  its  total  of 
104.  They  were  welcomed  by  H.  C.  Cov- 
ington, and  heard  F.  W.  Frana,  vice- 
president  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion, deliver  the  principal  address- 
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Saving  Oreece  and  Turkey 

^  Early  In  March  the  Unlt^ 
States  ^'overnment  made  imhUc  a 
note  received  from  Greece  which 
stated  that  the  country  was 
bordering  on  collapse-  Aid  was 
called  for.  The  note  was  pre<?eded 
by  on&  from  Bfitain  which  sakl 
tbat  thfe  economic  and  financial 
condition  of  Britain  would  not 
permit  It  to  continue  aid  to 
Greece.  It  mentioned  fhe  need 
Of  £80,000,000  ($320,000,000)  to 
maintain  Greek  stability  for  tJie 
next  three  years.  Urgent  conver- 
sations were  held  between  the 
secretaries  of  stute^  war,  and 
navy.  It  -was  concluded  that  it 
-was  in  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  help  Greece,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall  considered 
the  matter  one  of  key  importance 
to  the  United  States,  Conces- 
sional leaders  were  summoned  to 
the  White  House.  Inquiries  on 
the  part  of  the  press  received  no 
response  from  the  president-  It 
appeared,  however^  that  the  pres- 
ident had  discussed  tbe  situation 
with  hi^  govemaient  officials. 
There  were  wide  Implications. 
Senators  L.  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Frank  R  Bolton,  of 
Ohio,  said  in  a  broadcast  that 
Britain's  diminishing  role  in 
world  leadership  meant  that  the 
United  States  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility or  else  other  nations 
would  look  to  Husaia. 

Such  were  tlie  preliminaries  to 
Tresident  Truman's  world-shab- 
tng  st^ech  of  March  12,  advocat- 
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Ing  aid  to  Greece,  and  als<?  to 
Turkey.  Said  he;  *!  believe  that 
it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  U,  S- 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempte<l  subjui^atioa 
by  armed  minorities  or  by  out- 
side pressures/'  In  addition  to 
recommending  a  loan  of  $250,- 
000.000  to  Greece  and  $150,0(H),- 
000  to  Turlioy,  the  president 
asked  apj>rovaI  by  Congress  of 
the  detailing  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  on  request,  Ao  ««pervise 
the  use  of  material  and  financial 
aid  and  the  training  of  Greelc 
and  Turkish  personnel. 

Foreign  Annisters  at  Moscow 

^  The  Ihst  week  of  March  saw 
delegations  from  the  United 
States,  England  and  France  con- 
verging upon  Moscow,  which  was 
to  be  tUe  Sf^ene  of  the  Porci^n 
Ministers  Conference  on  p^^in^e 
treaties  for  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Incidentally,  tiie  conference 
would  seek*  to  end  the  East-West 
rift  in  ^vhich  Russia  stands  on 
one  side,  the  United  States  (to- 
gether with  Britain)  on  the  oth- 
er, and  France  seeks  to  maintain 
a  precarious  balance.  Britain's 
Mr,  Be  via  reached  JIoscow 
Marcli  8.  There  was  no  recei>- 
tion  fanfare,  althoujrh  the  red 
carpet  was  rolled  out  at  the  sta- 
tion, between  &reat  statues  of 
Stalin  and  Lenin,  tiie  Russian 
demagogues  (not  to  say  demi- 
gods). M,  Bidault  and  Secretary 
Marshall,  from  France  and  the 


"  Uu  i  ted    S  (a  tes    respe^^ti  vel A    ar- 
rived  the  next   day.    Mr.   Bevia 
quickly  made  a  courtesy  call  on 
Secretary  Marshall-  These  cour- 
tesy  calls   are   often   immensely 
useful,    even    If    brief.    The    next 
day  the  sessions  got  under  "way- 
Among  other  things  agreed  upon 
was  the  permanent  abolition  of 
the  Prussian  State,  the  center  of 
German  militarism  and  reaction. 
The  c*onference  also  agreed  on  an 
early  discussion  of  economic  prin- 
ciples and  reparfltiom,  indicating 
the    importance    of    the   money 
ansle-   Prisoner-of-war  statistics 
were    called    for    and    presented, 
Russia  still  held  890,532  German 
cMptives.     The     Soviet    delegate 
made    efTorts    to    Introduce    the 
Chinese  situation-  Thfa  was  eT%- 
phaticully  ruled  out  by  Marshall 
as  no  part  of  the  purjiose  of  the 
cmfer^nce,   M.  Bidault  made  tt 
propo&Hl  designed  to  forestall  the 
formation    of    an    overcrowded 
Germany,    offering-  a    haven    in 
France    for    many    expatriated 
Germans  and  urging  emigration 
to  other  regions  for  still  more. 
He  also  recommended  that  dls- 
placetl  persons  now  in  Germany 
be    repatriated    quickly.    At    the 
end  of  the  sixth  meeting  (and  the 
longest)     the    Soviet    representa- 
tive attacked  the  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Western  Zones  ot  Ger^ 
many  as  prejudicing  the  future 
political  structure  of  the  country 
in  favor  of  federallaatioD  rather 
than  unification, 

China  Knjects  Moscow  Move 

^  C^hina  was  not  at  all  pleased 
to  have  Moscow  suggest  that  it8 
proMenjs  ^should  be  discussed  at 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
currently  held  in  that  city-  It  Ms 
flatly  rejected  Blolotov's  proposal 
that  China  participate  with  the 
United  States, "^  Russia  and  Brit- 
ain in  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  civil  wan  Foreign 
Minister  Wang  Shlhchleh  de- 
clared :  **It  cannot  be  overstressed 
that  the  internal  problems  of  any 
state  representetl  in  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  do  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  deliberations 
by  ttie  Council  nor  can  such  prob- 
lems be  allowed  to  form  the  sub- 
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ject  of  agreement  a-mong  the  oth- 
er members  of  the  Council/'  Dr- 
Sun  Fo,  president  Qt  the  Chinese 
parliament,  said'  "It  is  at  least 
aa  Insulting  attitude  if  not  an  un- 
friendly act  .  -  -  China  Ja  rigor- 
ously opposed  to  any  interna- 
tional interyentfoa  in  her  jnter- 
jjal  affairs,  either  by  Jlussia,  the 
United  States  or  any  otlier  coun- 
try. No  decisJon  made  by  the  Big 
Four  ponfereace  without  Chinese 
participation  will  be  acceptable. 
China  is  not  an  international 
colony/' 

Flfty-Ycar  Anglo-rrencli  Pa^^t 

^  BaprescBtatives  of  Britain  and 
France  met  at  mejuoi-able  Dnn- 
bergue  March  4  aod  signed  a 
Y  J  Mty-year  pact.  Said  a  Rtatoment 
.  ifeuei'by  the  foreign  ministers 
.C^ttte  two  noixntrte^ :  *'The  An^Jo- 
French  treaty  oC  alliance  and  mu- 
tual assistance  deques  the  er- 
rangements  worked  out  between 
tbe  two  powers  for  eatablishlng, 
on  a  firm  basis  and  within  the 
framework  of  collRCtlTe  security 
as  laid  down  by  the  Charter  of 
the  Uhlteti  Nations,  the  recip- 
rocal and  special  gaacanteGS 
which  they  contejaplate  to  pre- 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  Ger- 
man menace/' 

The  pact  is  so  drawn  (after 
consultatloD  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States)  that 
it  could,  in  case  of  necessity  or 
emergency,  provide  the  basts  for 
four-power  action,  much  as  if  all 
of  the  Big  Four  bad  signed  it 

ConservatiTe  Attack 

^  Britain's  Labor  government  Is 
in  a  tight  Spot.  Manpower  is 
scarce,  exports  are  beiow  im^ 
ports,  money  ts  low  and  retrenci*- 
ment  la  necessary.  The  whole 
popuiaticn  Is  IneJined  to  feel  blue 
and  the  government  has  called 
fot  Jncreas^  production  and  re- 
duced conaumptlon  of  goodSr  To- 
ward the  middle  of  March  the 
Conservative  party  saw  fit  to 
make  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
Labor  government'e  entire  eco- 
nomic program,  with  Wlcgton 
Churchill  spearheadiag  the  at- 
tackj  saying  that  the  Sociailet 
party  must  either  crash  and  take 
tile  (country  with  them  or  they 


must  make  ati  effort  to  free  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  from  the 
trammels  tt^t  are  holding  them 
hack.  Ohurchtil  called  for  a  "co 
coufidenf^"  vote,  which,  however^ 
-\t'as  d^f^mtM  37ii  to  198. 

"Operation  Scuttle" 

^  In  spite  or  a  slashing  attack 
by  Winston  Churchill  on  Brit- 
ain's Labor  govemment  the 
House  of  Gomraohs  vofcd  its  ap- 
proval tff  thft  niove  to  get  out 
of  India  by  June,  194S,  Churchill 
referred     to     it     as     '^Operation 

Disasters  in  Britain 

^  Toward  the  middle  Of  March 
the  most  disastrous  tlood  of  the 
century  ran  wild  in  a  9,000- 
^gquare-mHe  area  of  Britain  as  a 
lesuit  0^  spring  thaws.  TJion- 
aands  of  Britons  were  made 
honaeless.  Paralyzing  bliaaards  In 
other  parrs  of  the  country  con- 
tinued to  hamper  transportation 
and  industry^  The  water  supply 
for  more  thaa  a  million  persons 
In  Ijondon's  Bast  Side  was  cut 
off- 
Palestine  Violence 
^  At  the  beginning  of  March 
widespread  violence  again  broke 
out  in  Palestine  and  resetted  in 
twenty  deaths.  An  officers'  club 
w^as  bombed  in  Jerusalem.  Brit- 
ain countered  by  Imposing  statu- 
tory martial  law  on  mere  than  a 
third  of  tUe  Jewish  population, 
after  Zionist  organisations  had 
refused  to  cMi-ojterate  in  bringing 
the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities 
to  justice.  A  Jewish  Quarter  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  of  Tel  Aviv 
and  adjacent  towns,  were  iso- 
lated by  the  Imposition  of  the  re- 
etrJctJona  Churchill  in  Commous 
denounced  the  *'squa]id  warfare** 
Ih  Palestifle.  urging  rapid  action 
hy  the  UN.  Meanwhile  violence 
continued  In  the  "Holy  Land*', 
Secretary  General  He  of  the 
"United  Nations  proposed  that  a 
spe^^iaf  ^lamitt^  be  Jorm^  to 
study  tbe  Faleatine  question.  The 
IJ.  S.  alone  of  the  Big  Five  with- 
held approval  of  this' proposal. 
Further  outbnrstfl  of  v-ioJence  in 
I'aleatine  resulted  when  the  High 
Court  in  Jerusalem  refused  for  a 


sepnd  time  to  halt  the  deporta- 
tion to  Cyprus  of  illegal  Jewish 
ImnalgraatB.  Ftnally  78  peraonSi 
51  of  ^them  terrorists,  were  ar- 
rested with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  commti- 
nlty. 

Rio-Clnf  In  th&  Punjab 

<^  During  the  lirst  half  of  March 
religious  rioting  in  the  Punjab 
waa  accompanied  by  arson  and 
heavy  caetialtieB.  The  number  of 
dead  waa  placed  at  l|036,  and  the 
serlonsly  injured  at  1,110.  Hindu 
temples  and  bouses  were  btimed 
and  robbed  in  Khushab,  iSO  miles 
from  Lahore.  Tt  seema  that  the 
Hindus  and  Moalejn^  do  not  quite 
understand  each  other.  Or  do 
they? 

Y.M.C-A.  Wotkere  Jfdled 

in  Yug<>sl&Tta 

<$>  March  12  the  y.M,C.A.  of  New 
York  declared  that  it  had  tried  In 
vain  for  two^  months  to  confirm 
the  information  that  its  activities 
In  ^ugoslnvla  have  b&m  hs.U&d 
and  tli«  members  of  the  organiatL- 
tlon  there,  all  Yugoslav  nationals; 
Jaifed  by  the  Tito  regime.  Their 
first  itnowledge  of  the  YugosUv 
action  eamfe  as  a  result  of  the 
visit  of  a  photographer  who  had 
been  asked  to  take  pictures  of 
^*Y"  activities  in  Yugoslavia.  He 
cabled  from  Bome^  'The  entire 
y.M.CA.  org's ni^atidfl  id  JJiio- 
alavla  has  been  shut  down,  work- 
ers and  committee  members  are 
in  juiV  The  photographer  said 
the  "Y"  workers  were  accused  of 
'*  ^Fascist  atfcd  Pro-monarchist  ac- 
tivities' as  the  result  of  a  movie 
ebown  Co  YugosJav  DQeijQ()era'"r 

U.  S.  Participation  in  IRO 

^  With  the  beginning  of  Mar^ii 
the  U.  S,  State  and  war  depart- 
ments earnestly  urged  participa- 
tioa  la  the  Jnterpaticnal  Refugee 
Organization,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  American  re- 
spOhsibllitifes  fibrOad.  Secretary 
of  State  iUarshall  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Foreigp  Relations 
Committee  chairman.  A.  H.  Van- 
denberg.  urgjnj§'  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77, 
a  measure  authorizing  €.  S.  par- 
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ti(?ipation  fn  the  IRO.  MflKh  U 
the  OomTQittee  unaniinousiy  ap- 
proved the  move,  but  barred  any- 
easing  of  U.  S-  imml^^ration  re- 
strictiona,  A  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  $75,000,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  was  authorizei!, 

U.  S.-Philipplne  Pact 

^  On  Mareli  14  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  signed 
a  99-year  agreement  for  Ameri- 
can militur^'  and  naval  hases  tn 
the  Philippine  Islands-  According 
to  the  agreement  (signed  in  the 
Malaianan  Palace)  any  of  tlie 
bases  nmy  be  madf-  available  to 
the  Hecnirity  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  if  at  any  time  the  fD- 
terests  of  Internatioaal  security 
require  it  There  will  he  no  banes 
In  the  center  of  population. 

UMW  Decision  Upheld 

#  The  United  States  Hiipreme 
Court,  on  Manih  0.  handed  down 
the  decision  {7-2)  uplioidln^  the 
contempt  conviclion  against  Jolni 
L.  Lewis  and  the  L'nited  Mine 
Workers  and  sustaining  the 
S10,00U  tine  agtilnst  the  leader^ 
but  ordering  the  $3,500,000  tine 
levied  against  the  union  reduced 
to  $700,000.  By  a  5-4  ruling  the 
high  tribunal  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  prevented  by 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  from 
asking  for  an  Injunction  against 
Lewis  and  the  miners. 

Pecora  vs-  The  Watchtower 


Holding,  in  effect,  that  an 
apftrtment  owner  has  the  right  to 
pass  on  who  shall  visit  or  call  on 
the  tenants  of  his  apartment, 
Judge  Ferdinand  Pecora,  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
city,  denied  an  injunction  sought 
by  the  Watchtower  Bible  and 
Tract  Society.  The  Society  sought 
to  restrain  the  MetropoHtan  Life 
Insurance  Company  from  inter- 
fering with  Its  representatives 
when  calling  on  occupants  of  its 
Parkchester  developn^nt  The  In- 
surance Company  claims  Et  has 
the  ri^^ht  to  admit  those  whom  it 
approves,  such  as  Roman  Cath- 
olic niins^  and  to  exclude  whom 
it  does  not  approve,  sucJi  as  Jeho^ 
vah's  witnesses. 
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Archbishop  Opposes 

Antl-BiAs  Bill 

^  Appearing  at  one  of  those  re- 
ligio-political    rallies    known    as 
"Communion    Breakfasts"    Arch- 
bishop  Mclntjre,  of  New  York, 
raised  ohjection  to  a  bill  barring 
discrimination  on  the  ground  that 
It    was    "conimunistio"    and    as- 
signed the  e<lucation  of  children 
to  the  state-  Tlie  bishop  said  It 
was  the  function  of  the  parent, 
<The  position  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olle  church  is  tliat  education  is  its 
fixclusive  prerogative.)   Chad  Po- 
lier  vice-president  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Jewish  CongrcsSi  issued  a  re- 
ply  to   the   arciibishop,   stating: 
"To  label  public  r<'sr>onsibility  for 
education  'communistic'  is  to  undo 
more  than  a  century  of  American 
tradition  and  practice.  Nor  will 
those   lal)els   obscure    the   single 
purpose  and  tlie  complete  sound- 
ness of  the  Austin-Ma  honey  bili, 
'l*liat  purjwsp  is  simply  to  assure 
that  no  parent  will  be  deprived 
of    the    opportunity    to    send    his 
child  to  a  non-sectarian  school  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  creed  or 
ancestry,"  Persons  in  close  touch 
with    the   legislature   at   Albany 
concluded  that  the  hill,  which  be- 
fore seemed  certain  of  pas^a^e, 
would  now  be  sidetracked  to  ap- 
pease the  Hierarchy, 

Pope  Has  an  Anniversary 

^  It  would  not  seem  that  it  is 
news  when  the  pope  has  an  anni- 
versary, he  has  so  many  of  them. 
But  then  anniversaries  give  the 
Roman  Hierarchy  an  opportunity 
to  remain  in  the  pul>lic  eye,  like 
the  proverbial  cinder.  So  the  popt* 
had  an  anniversary  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  (the  8th  of  his 
"reign")  to  say  that  the  nations 
must  aid  peace.  This  profound  ob- 
servation, delivered  to  corre- 
spondents in  the  red  and  ^^old 
libr^irj,  gave  the  press  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  it  out  over  more 
than  a  column. 

Stop  Praying,  Says  Vatican 

^  The  Vatican  has  instructed 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
Italy  to  stop  praying:  for  ex-kinf? 
Victor  Emmanueh  He  is  no  longer 
popular  or  useful,  so  why  should 


the  churches  pray  for  him?  The 
Vatican,  it  should  l)e  stated,  gave 
a  new  Interpretation  to  Article 
XII  of  the  concordat  with  Italy, 
maneuvered  by  Mussolini  in  1929, 
and  instructed  ail  churches  to 
now  sing  and  pray  for  the  Ital- 
ian Republic  and  Its  president 
Ho-hum!  After  being  prayed  for 
for  over  a  period  of  some  sixteen 
years  the  king  got  the  hoofc,  "Let 
the  president  beware"  seems  to 
be  the  moral. 

Lovely  Locks  for  "MTen** 

"^  aiale  patronage  of  beauty 
shops,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
gettlns  permanent  waves.  Is  re- 
ported  to  be  increasing  alarm- 
ingly. It  is  confidently  expected 
on  the  basis  of  past  flgures  that 
more  than  a  million  American 
men  will  seek  the  improvement  of 
their  **charm"  in  this  manner 
during  the  current  year.  Hard- 
headed  businessmen  and  profes- 
sional men  are  said  to  l>e  includ- 
ed amouff  those  who  visit  the 
beauty   shops   via  the  backdoor, 

First  Facsimile  Newspaper 

#  The  latest  thing  tn  stream- 
lined journalism  was  realized 
March  10  when  the  Miami  Jieraid 
transmitted  the  first  facsimile 
newspaper  edition  ever  to  go  on 
the  air.  The  compact  news,  in- 
cluding a  fashion  picture,  fof^ 
ei^n  and  domestic  neu-^  roundups, 
comic  strips  and  a  local  feature 
story,  was  relayed  to  1200  high 
school  students  in  Miami  by  the 
HeraM's  station  WQAM  through 
frequency   modulation. 

Fatal  Tonsillectomy  Drug 

^  At  least  fifteen  deaths  of  chil- 
dren, all  under  six,  were  reported 
in  New  York  and  neighboring 
states  to  have  resulted  from  the 
use  of  a  drug  known  as  Analbis 
after  performing  tonsillectomies. 
The  Analbis  came  in  the  form  of 
suppositories^  and  all  supplies 
were  called  in  when  the  fatal  ef- 
fect of  its  use  became  apparent. 
Warnings  were  cabled  to  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay  and  Peru.  Exports 
to  Canada^  Mexico  and  Cuba 
were  halted, 
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Palestine's  Peace  Problem  Baffles  the  World 


NOT  an  exclusively  Jewish,  Arabic  or 
British  problem,  the  question  of 
establishing  peace  in  Palestine  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  whole  world  to  solve.  With- 
out waiting  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  this  Palestine  is- 
sue has  forced  itself  into  the  public 
forum  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
heated  disputes  since  European  hostil- 
ities ended  in  1945.  Week  after  week  the 
newspapers  have  carried  full-page  ad- 
vertisements devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  issue  from  various  viewpoints.  Pri- 
vate corporations,  prominent  individuals 
and  various  leagues  and  organizations 
have  used  the  public  press  and  radio  in 
an  effort  to  sway  public  opinion  to  their 
side  of  the  controversy.  Daily  this  rhetor- 
ical propaganda  has  been  punctuated 
with  reports  of  slayings,  kidnapings, 
floggings,  executions  and  bombings 
throughout  the  unholy  land  of  Palestine. 

For  centuries  Palestine  had  been  un- 
der Turkish  rule  until  the  League  of  Na- 
tions mandated  it  to  Britain  following 
World  War  I.  From  that  date  onward 
trouble  in  the  land  has  multiplied.  Brit- 
ish rule  has  been  centered  in  a  high  com- 
missioner who  was  supposed  to  confer 
with  Jewish  and  Arab  representatives 
on  domestic  matters.  In  1929  the  League 
of  Nations  recognized  the  Jewish  Agency 
as  a  representative  of  Jewish  interests. 
Consisting  of  a  90-member  executive 
committee,  it  was  elected  as  a  subsidiary 
by  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  The 
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Vaad  Leumi,  or  National  Council,  of  43 
members  was  elected  locally  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  Besides  these  two  "ofifieial" 
groups  there  are  others  that  give  Jewish 
**advicG"  with  q.  loud  voice  to  the  high 
commissioner:  the  Jewish  Defense 
Army,  called  Hagana,  and  the  two  ex- 
tremist factions,  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  and 
the  Stern  Gang. 

For  many  years  the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine were  represented  by  the  mufti  of 
Jerusalem,  Haj  Amin  el  Husseini,  but 
more  recently  the  Arab  Higher  Commis- 
sion has  been  recognized  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Arabs.  Haj  Amin's  follow- 
ers work  underground  and  are  known  as 
the  Arab  Najada. 

When  the  British  took  over  the  man- 
date there  were  about  seven  or  eight 
Arabs  to  every  Jew  in  Palestine,  but 
since  then  immigration  under  the  Zion- 
ist Movement  has  made  the  population 
one-third  Jewish.  The  Arabs  were  in- 
flamed at  this  transformation,  bloody 
riots  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
thousands  of  Jews  and  Arabs  lost  their 
lives.  The  British  in  the  role  of  "police 
officer"  found  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  the  struggle.  The  Jewish  Agency,  on 
the  one  hand,  demanded  a  say  not  only 
in  social,  educational  and  economic  mat- 
ters, but  also  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion. The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
exerted  even  greater  pressure  and  forced 
the  British  to  restrict  Jewish  inunigra- 
tion. 


In  1939  the  British  set  up  a  five-year 
immigration  quota  of  75,000  Jews,  prom- 
ising the  coTintry  self-gftvemm&nt  within 
ten  years.  This  latter  issue  was  post- 
poned by  the  war,  but  not  the  question 
of  immigration-  On  April  1, 1944,  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  a  "White  Paper  on  this 
subject.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  1945  the  immigration  issue  burst  into 
flame,  and  since  then  British  diplomatic 
resourcefulness  has  been  taxed  to  the 
limit  to  ieep  the  wholpi  country  from 
blowing  up  as  a  great  powder  keg. 

Postwar  Palestine 

The  Huirdering  of  millions  of  Jews  in 
Europe  by  Hitler's  gang,  and  the  post- 
war pogroms  in  Catholic  countries  like 
Poland,  added  fuel  to  thg  Palestine  fire, 
Out  of  sympathy  President  Truman  on 
August  31, 1945,  called  for  admission  of 
100,000  Jews  to  Palestine,  but  instead  of 
soMng  the  problem  it  was  like  throwing 
another  log  on  the  fire.  Opposition  be- 
gan to  rise  to  a  new  high.  An  Anglo- 
American  commission  was  sent  to  study 
the  problem,  and  in  the  spring  of  1946 
it  reported  that  not  only  100,000  Jews 
should  be  admitted  but  also  the  land 
should  be  divided  into  Jewish  and  Arab 
territories.  Britain  refused  to  lift  re- 
strictions on  immigration  unless  the 
United  States  would  give  military  aid, 
a  thing  whic^  the  TJ,  S.  A.  refused  to  do. 
Meantime  violence  from  Jewish  under- 
ground activity  increased. 

On  July  22,  1946,  Irgun  extremists 
bombed  the  King  David  Hotel  in  Jeru- 
salem, headquarters  of  the  British  army, 
leaving  79  killed  and  29  missing.  Twenty 
thousand  British  troops  then  raided  Tel 
Aviv  and  captured  caches  of  arms  hid- 
den in  the  great  synagogue.  On  Au- 
gust 11  the  British  clamped  down  on  all 
"illegal''  entry  into  Palestine  over  the 
1,500  monthly  quota.  Fire  hoses  and  tear 
gas  were  used  at  Haifa  on  those  that  re- 
sisted transfer  to  Cyprus. 

When  the  joint  Anglo-Jewish-Arab 
conference  met  in  London  on  Septem- 


ber 9  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  difficulties 
the  Palestine  repipesentatives  of  both  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  boycotted  the  assembly 
because  they 'said  their  prior  demands 
had  not  been  met.  During  the  first  week 
,  the  terrorists  in  Palestine  made  bigger 
headlines  than  the  London  conference. 
The  second  week  the  conference  contin- 
ued in  the  doldrums.  The  third  week  if 
reached  an  impasse,  so  finally,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  it  was  adjourned  until  Decern^ 
her  16,  which  date  was  later  pushed 
ahead  a  month. 

Next  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
fixed  on  Switzerland.  In  the  city  of  Basle, 
in  December,  1946,  the  first  postwar 
meeting  of  the  World  Zionist  Congress 
met,  with  367  delegates,  from  61  coun- 
tries, in  attendance-  They  said  they  rep- 
resented 2,500,000  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  Surely  tJiey  would  find  the  answer 
to  this  problem.  But,  alas,  their  ranks 
were  split.  Some  proposed  ^'passive  re- 
sistance'' to  British  rule;  others  favored 
action.  Some  recommended  bargaining 
with  Britain  for  a  portion  of  Palestine; 
others  said  nothing  short  of  the  full  lim- 
its of  Palestine's  geographical  bounda- 
ries should  be  accepted-  What  these  mis- 
erable leaders  of  a  sad  people  accom- 
plished wars  very  little. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  the  joint 
Anglo-Jewish-Arab  conference  recon- 
vened in  London  to  discuss  the  setting  up 
of  semiautonomons  states,  violence  again 
flared  up  in  Palestine,  but  this  time 
it  brought  a.  split  in  the  British  cab- 
inet on  what  the  next  move  would  he,  A 
Jewish  youth  who  had  robbed  a  J^ffa 
bank  was  given  18  lashes  and  sentenced 
to  18  years.  In  reprisal  three  British 
soldiers  and  a  major  were  kidnaped  and 
given  18  lashes.  Outraged  public  opinion 
in  Britain  cried  out  that  Britain  should 
either  gelstough  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
or  pull  out  and  turn  the  mandate  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  More  violence  fol- 
lowed. 

By  the  end  of  January  the  showdown 
seemed  at  hand  after  twenty-five  years, 
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Palestine's  high  commissioner  ordered 
the  decks  cleared  for  action.  Two  thoii- 
eand  non-essential  British  families  were 
ordered  to  leave ;  a  bitter  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  followed,  with 
Churchill  bemoaning  the  '1i)loodshedj 
odium,  trouble  and  expense"  caused  by 
British  policy  in  Palestine.  Great  sus- 
pense followed.  What  would  Britain  do, 
declare  martial  law?  Finally,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  it  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  since  Britain  had  ex- 
hausted every  resource  and  every  diplo- 
matic trick,  and  still  had  failed  to  bring 
peace,  it  was  decided  to  turn  the  whole 
matter  over  to  the  United* Nations  for 
settlement.  On  February  25  Bevin 
claimed  that  this  decision  was  necessary 
because  Truman's  demand  for  admitting 
100^000  Jews  had  wrecked  amicable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  right  when  Britain 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  truce  with  the 
Zionists. 

Manifestly  there  are  three  distinct 
viewpoints  to  the  Palestine  issue.  Brit- 
ish proposals  are  objectionable  to  the 
Jews  and  Arabs;  Jewish  ideologies  are 
not  suffered  by  the  Arabs  and  British; 
Arab  ambitions  are  rejected  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Jews.  Around  and  around  they 
have  gone  until  the  whole  matter  is  back 
in  the  lap  of  a  so-called  United  Nations 
"peacemaker". 

The  British  Viewpoint 

Like  all  the  other  nations  of  this  old 
world,  Britain  first  looks  out  for  her  own 
selfish  interests.  This  is  the  yardstick 
with  which  she  measures  all  Palestine 
proposals.  Britain's  political  and  eco- 
nomic empire  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link;  therefor^,  if  she  is  to  be  a 
powerful  force  in  the  Far  East  she  must 
maintain  strong  militarv  bases  in  the 
Middle  East  along  her  *lif eline"  for  land, 
sea  and  air  operations.  Britain  wants  as- 
surance that  the  flow  of  oil  from  the 
heart  of  Iraq  will  continue  to  reach  her 
ships  at  Haifa  rather  than  be  pumped 
into  oil-thirsty  Bussia.  She  thinks  her 
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best  guarantee  for  this  is  a  military  for- 
tress in  the  Middle  East. 

Britain  is  no  longer  able  to  administer 
her  colonial  "divide  and  rule"  policy,  and 
so  she  makes  many  compromises  and 
concessions,  holding  on  to  as  much  as 
possible  and  giving  as  little  as  neces- 
sary. She  is  willing  to  set  up  a  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish,  Arab  and  British  states, 
or  to  make  Palestine  a  commonwealth 
like  Canada  and  Australia.  However,  in 
both  instances  Britain  would  hold  strate- 
gic bases  that  would  make  her  a  dominat- 
ing power  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Since  Britain's  100,000  troops  in  Pal- 
estine are  insufficient  to  enforce  her  de- 
crees, she  follows  a  policy  of  double  con- 
ciliation. On  the  one  hand,  in  dealing 
with  riots  and  violence  caused  by  the 
Jewish  terrorists  Britain  is  cautious  in 
executing  the  perpetrators.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Britain  tries  to  give  no  offense 
to  the  Arabs.  Jewish  immigration  is 
their  sore  spot,  and  so  Britain  tries  to 
soothe  and  placate  the  Arabs  by  keeping 
Jewish  infiltration  at  a  minimum.  With 
honeyed  words  Britain  tells  the  Jews 
how  kind  she  has  been  to  them  in  allow- 
ing their  numbers  in  Palestine  to  in- 
crease from  a  mere  80,000  in  1922  to 
600,000  today.  If  Britain  has  failed  to 
carry  out  all  the  terms  of  the  mandate, 
why,  that  is  because  of  the  tension  in  the 
land  over  which  she  has  no  control.  In 
straining  relations  with  the  Jews  over 
the  immigration  question  Britain  tries 
to  retain  friendship  with  the  world  of 
400,000,000  Moslems,  and  thus  prevent 
the  Arab  camp  from  swinging  into  the 
Russian  orbit. 

The  Arab  Vieicpoint 

The  Arabs,  having  a  different  point  of 
view  of  the  Palestine  picture,  have  opin- 
ions different  from  those  of  the  British, 
and,  let  it  be  said,  they  hold  to  their  be- 
liefs rather  tenaciously.  The  Aral)s  say 
they  are  not  opposed  to  a  democratic 
form  of  government  in  Palestine,  in  fact, 
that  is  their  plan  and  ambition.  Being  in 


the  majority  Palestine  would  become  an 
Arab  state  like  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Yemen,  Trans-Jordan,  Syria  and  Iraq- 
The  33,OW,000  Arabs  in  tbese  countries 
also  back  this  plan. 

If  this  Arab  dream  is  to  come  to 
life,  then  Jewish  inunigration  must  be 
stopped  completely.  Twenty-eight  years 
ago  Arabs  outnumbered  Jews  8  to  1; 
today  the  ratio  is  only  2  to  1-  Arabs, 
therefore,  have  opposed  both  the  admis- 
sion of  100,000  and  the  1,500  monthly 
qnota,  which  they'T^all  a  Jewish  wedge 
driven  into  the  heart  of  the  Arab  world. 
The  Arabs  also  want  the  British  ousted 
from  Palestine.  The  Jews,  say  they,  are 
the  troublemakers  in  the  land,  and  that, 
since  the  British  are  not  able  to  stop  the 
troublGj  they  should  turn  the  job  over 
to  the  Arabs. 

The  Arabs"  argument  is  that  the  land 
of  Palestine  belongs  to  those  that  are 
born  on  it.  They  quote  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  this  point.  So,  while  the  Arab  is  not 
opposed  to  the  native  Jews  that  are  bom 
there,  they  view  any  immigration  with- 
out their  consent  as  an  ^'invasion",  and 
therefore  it  is  their  ^^patriotic"  duty  to 
£ghi  ag-ainst  sueh  ^'foreigners'^  The  man- 
date privileges,  they  say,  give  Britain 
no  more  legal  or  moral  right  to  take  the 
J^nd  away  from  them  than  to  give  land 
in  California  to  European  Jews. 

There  is  a  more  powerful  reason  than 

these  "legar'  arguments  that  persuades 
the  Arab  to  fight  for  'his  Palestine',  that 
iSj  his  religious  convictions.  To  them  the 
land  of  Palestine  is  sacred.  Their  Koran 
says  so,  according  to  Sheik  Dia-el-Din 
Khatih,  who  adds;  ^'It  is  inconceivable 
to  Muslims  to  bargain  about  or  hand  over 
the  land  the  sanctity  of  which  they  have 
been  ordered  to  keep."  Hence  the  head  of 
the  Arab  Higher  Commission,  Jamal  el 
Husseinif  said  that  they  wiU  tight  **to  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood^'  to  prevent  Jews 
from  entering. 

When  Jews  say  they  are  entitled  to  the 
land  of  Palestine  because  their  forefa- 
thers possessed  it  three  thousand  years 


ago  Arabs  retort  that  their  ^reat-great- 
forefathers  possessed  the  land  long  be- 
fore the  Jews  went  down  into  Egypt  or 
invaded  the  land  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua.  Such  is  the  inflexible  and  ada- 
mant mind  of  the  Arab*  And  nothing,  it 
seemSj  will  change  it. 

The  JewUh  'viewpoint 

Against  this  combined  might  of  British 
and  Arab  opinion  the  Jewish  minority 
find  themselves  fighting — fighting,  they 
say,  for  their  rights,  fighting  for  their 
life,  fighting  for  a  ^*homeiand".  For  near- 
ly 1900  years  wandering  Jews  have  been 
on  the  trek,  hounded,  persecuted  and 
driven  from  country  to  country  in  search 
of  a  haven  of  rest. 

In  recent  yei^;s  Jews  have  Gome  to 
view  Palestine  as  their  only  hope  in  this 
dark  worM.  To  th^m,  Britain's  attitude 
in  refusing  to  give  the  Jews  Palestine 
and  to  protect  them  against  Arab  retali- 
ation is  viewed  as  an  open  warfare  de- 
signed to  smash  and  brealr  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  these  persecuted  people. 
How  can  Jews  be  expected  to  consent  to 
a  division  of  the  land  when  it  is  smaller 
than  the  state  of  Vermontj  is  arid,  and 
would  be  ornhf  adequate  to  support  the 
Jewish  population  already  there?  Or 
how  can  the  Jews  consent  to  a  democrat- 
ic form  of  government  of  majority  rule 
when  they  are  only  the  minority  in  the 
land  of  Palestine?  The  Jews  also  reject 
any  form  of  British  rule  that  is  neither 
Arab  nor  Jewish. 

The  key  that  will  unlock  an  under- 
standing of  the  Jewish  mind  on  the 
Palestine  issue  is  a  comprehension  of 
Zionism.  Based  on  Theodore  Herzl's 
book,  Judemtaat  (The  Jewish  State), 
Zionism  was  launched  in  1897,  the  pur- 
pose being  *'to  create  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple a  home^n  Palestine  secured  by  pub- 
lic law^.  Today  there  are  said  to  be 
2,500^000  followers  of  this  movement 

A  letter  dated  November  2,  1917^  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Rothschild,  contained 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Baifour 
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Declaration,  which  said,  in  part:  'His 
Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Na- 
tional Home  for  the  Jewish  people/' 
While  this  Declaration  is  considered  of 
importance  in  the  outw^orking  of  Zion- 
ism^  yet  it  is  not  the  moving  cause.  The 
spiritual  force  that  inspires  Zionism  is 
the  belief  by  many  that  the  Jews  are 
God's  "chosen  people"  and  therefore  the 
Bible  promises  are  to  them  only.  Many 
actually  believe  that  God's  promise  to 
Abraham  means  that  they  will  inherit  a 
chunk  of  real  estate  in  the  Middle  East. 
>Bnt  how  could  that  be?  How  could  a 
people  that  are  mixed  up  with  this  old 
world  of  Satan's,  that  reject  Christ  the 
Messiah,  that  oppose  Jehovah  God's 
Theocratic  rule — how  could  they  be  the 
''chosen  people^'  of  God?  Like  their  stony- 
hearted, non-repentant  forefathers,  this 
Bible- transgressing,  Talmud-keeping 
generation  presumptuously  attempts  to 
by-pass  Jehovah's  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  set  up  one  of  their  own  making  in 
Palestine,  which  they  think  God  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  and  bless. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Zionist  movement,  having  a 
religious  fervor,  really  has  political  aims 
and  ambitions.  This  religio-political  or- 
ganization is  commonly  thought  of  as 
a  purely  humanitarian  movement  that 
aims  at  'rescuing  millious  of  men,  women 
and  children  from  mass  exteruiination', 
from  depression  and  persecution,  and 
from  anti-Semitism.  If  the  180,000  dis- 
placed Zionist  Jews  ol  Europe  wanted 
to  go  to  Palestine  only  to  get  away  from 
the  memories  of  the  crematories  and 
child-murderers,  then  they  would  gladly 
accept  the  hospitality  and  sanctuary  of 
other  nations  like  Santo  Domingo  and 
Australia,  which  have  offered  them  a 
haven. 

Not  all  Jews  belong  to  the  Zionist  cult. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  approve  of 
the  bombing  and  tommy-gun  methods 
employed  by  the  Palestine  zealots,  but 
who, "nevertheless,  think  that  a  Jewish 
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'^homeland"  should  be  established  as  a 
protection  against  anti-Semitism,  Other 
Jews,  however,  believg  that  the  %ome- 
land'^  idea  is  all  wrong.  They  think  that 
the  Jew  should  remain  in  the  country 
where  he  is  born.  With  such  a  confusion 
of  opinion  is  there  anyone  who  is  able 
to  point  out  the  correct  solution  to  the 
Palestine  problem? 

The  Only  Solution  to  the  Problem 

Anti-Semitism  did  not  originate  with 
the  Arabs,  but  is  a  creation  of  Western 
Catholicism.  This  will  sound  strange  to 
the  uninformed  person  who  has  only 
read  of  the  pope's  audience  with  the 
'^Grand  Rabbi"  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ad- 
vertised papal  sheltering  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  refugees  from  persecution. 
Contrary,  to  this  apparently  benevolent 
attitude  of  the  present  pope,  history  tells 
of  former  ^'infallible'*  popes,  like  Inno- 
cent III,  Innocent  IV,  .Gregory  IX,  Eu- 
genius  IV,  Paul  IV,  and  Pius  V,  as  well 
as  the  important  Fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil of  1215  and  the  Council  of  Basle.  All 
of  these  issued  anti-Semitic  decrees  that 
became  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
the  anti-Semitism  of  Hitler,  Mussolmi, 
Pranco,  Tiso  and  Petain  (all  Catholics) 

was  based. 

Can  it  be  that  the  policy  of  the  papacy 
toward  the  Jews  has  changed  in  recent 
months,  and  that  now,  instead  of  open 
persecution,  the  Vatican  is  following  a 
deep  and  sinister  Jesuit  policy  to  further 
anti-Semitism  throughout  the  world  m 
the  years  to  come?  Some  say  that  the 
scheme  is  to  set  up  a  Jewish  state  and 
then  in  every  land  push  a  Jew-hating 
campaign  with  the  cry:  ''Go  to  your  own 
country!"  Jews  will  do  well  not  to  lean 
on  this  tricl^  Vatican  staff. 

What  about  the  United  Nations,  will  it 
solve  the  Palestine  problem  or  will  it 
also  fail?  The  matter  will  not  come  be- 
fore that  international  debating  society 
before  next  fall,  and  then  it  may  be  years 
before  a  decision  is  reached  In  the  mean- 
time th6  underground  has  promised  that 


Palestine  will  continue  as  the  scene  of 

bombings  and  killings,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  1,500  per  month  immi- 
gration Sgnre  is  raised.  Also  the  flood  of 
propaganda  will  continue  to  deluge  th^ 
public;  great  preparations  are  being 
made  to  this  end  by  all  factions. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy,  and  how 
can  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  be  estab- 
lished over  the  once  Holy  Land  of  Pales- 
tine? Conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism  is  not  the 
answer,  as  some  have  said,  for  then  Pal- 
estine would  suffer  the  same  lo£tthsome 
disease  that  plagues  Christendom,  If 
lOO,O0O  Jews  are  admitted,  will  that  end 
the  trouble  and  result  in  peace  ?  Absolute- 
ly not!  Supposing  the  Jews  are  given  a 
national  state  of  their  own,  even  the 


whole  of  Palestine,  then  their  peace 
would  be  no  more  enduring  or  lasting 
than  the  peace  of  this  world.  Honest 
Jews  and  ^rahs  who  lave  righteousness 

will  pin  their  hope  on  Jehovah  God's 
Theocratic  Government  as  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestine  problem.  But  the 
masses  of  peoples  of  earth  show.no  incli- 
nation of  gravitating  toward  this  only 
true  solution  to  the  problems  of  disunity 
and  strife  that  plague  the  world.  They 
have  open  to  their  view  the  centuries  of 
failures  recorded  iri  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment by  imperfect  men,  but  they  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  see  the  obvious  inability 
of  men  to  rule  themselves.  Generation 
after  generation,  they  plod  stupidly  on 
through  failure  after  failure.  This  blind 
world  will  continue  bafBed  till  its  end. 


May  Day  and  Its  Origin 

TODAY  tiie  first  day  of  May  is  not  mach  more  than  a  springtime  froHckii^  o£ 
^hOQl  children.  In  the  begrinning,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth  century^  it  was  drSer- 
ent.  Worshiping  the  breaking  forth  of  life  in  the  earth  those  ancient  people  imleashed 
tljeir  0"wn  emotions  and  passions  in  a  wild  profusion  of  lieeatiousneas- 

Many  authorities  say  that  the  licentious  May  Day  practices  go  back  to  the  Roman 
flower  festival,  the  Fhralia.  The  Druid^  also  celebrated  May  1  with  the  Beltein  (Beltine 
or  BealtinCj  meaning  "BaoVs  Fire'').  It  was  a  feast  to  the  Baal  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

And  from  where  did  the  Maypole  comet  Some  authorities  believe  that  the  cnstoms 
of  the  May  Day  festival  are  much  older  than  the  Ronaans  and  Dntida,  and  re^y 
"fed  then-  origin  in  the  phaiJic  :EeB^vsls  of  India,  and  ^Egjpt  whe;n  fche  renewal  of  the 
fertility  of  nature  in  the  spring  was  celebrated.  The  May  pole  is  said  to  he  a  phallic 
symbol".  {AmeHcan  Book  of  Days,  pa^  241)  "The  Maypole  Itself  is  a  pbaUic  emblem, 
the  word  (poA^o^  [phallos]  meaning  primarily  *a  pole^■''  (Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
Walsh,  page  6S2)  Webster^s  N'e-w  Irvternational  Dictionary  says  that  this  phallus  is  "a 
symbol  of  the  male  oi^an  of  geaeratioiiT  esp.  as  used  in  the  IHonysiai;  mysteries  and 
in  similar  ancient  and  primitive  ceremonies". 

This,  then,  is  the  baAc  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Maypole.  No  wonder  Stubbes 
in  hie  Auatomie  of  Abuses,  published  in  1583,  called  the  Maypole  a  "stinckying  idol". 
Even  ^  late  as  the  seventeenth  century^  '* According  .to  the  puritanical  moralists,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  youths  of  both  sexes  to  go  into  the  fields  and  woods  on  May 
eve,  and  remain  out  all  night."  (Chambers'  Boofc  of  Days)  There  seems  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  this  paganism  and  the  selection  ia  1889  of  May  1  as  International 
Labor  Day, 
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HEALTH 

That  Elusive  Possession 


The  oontributiQn  chiropractic  makes  toward  captuiinj:  a  measure  of  It 


GOOD  health 
is  a  very  pre- 
cious possession. 
Health  is  defined 
as  being  free 
from  physical 
disease  or  pain. 
Men  have  paid 
fabulous  sums  in 
the  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  it,  and 
very  few  indeed 
have  experienced 
its  full  blessings.' 
Little  can  be  ac- 
complished when 
health  is  not  en- 
joyed. Great  has 
been  the  burden 
of  the  human 
family  in  the  wearisome  toils  of  ill- 
health. 

Because  men  have  erred  in  the  simple 
recognition  of  the  cau^  of  ill-health, 
they  have  gone  far  aiield  in  their  will-o*- 
the-wisp  chase  after  health.  The  theory 
of  evolution  has  been  greatly  responsible 
for  this.  If  it  is  believed  that  the  human 
creature  is  the  result  of  some  biological 
mistake,  or  some  progressive  evolvement 
reaching  back  for  its  origin  to  some  pre- 
historic protoplasmic  slime,  then  the  real 
cause  of  the  present  pathology,  ill-health 
of  the  creature,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
determined. 

When  we  recognize  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Creator  formed  His  first  human 
son  of  the  natural  organic  components 
forming  his  intricate  organism,  and  ani- 
mated that  organism  with  the  breath  of 
life  and  there  resulted  an  intelligent, 
sentient  creature,   sound  in  mind  and 
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body,  abounding  in  vibrant  health,  then 
it  is  we  are  prepared  to  note  the  time  and 
place  of  the  start  of  ill-health,  and  the 
reason  for  it.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  man's  liealthful  func- 
tioning under  the  life-perpetuating  con- 
ditions of  Eden.  Physiological  balance 
was  normal ;  pathological  unbalance 
found  no  expression  because  there  was 
no  cause  for  such. 

The  brain  could  exercise  its  powers  of 
cognition  and  volition  in  tune  with  its 
Infinite  Creator.  Through  his  nervous 
system,  man  could  influence  or  control 
every  departmental  operation  of  his 
body,  from  the  power  house,  the  brain, 
to  any  distal  point  of  the  peripliery.  Ex- 
plained simply  it  would  mean:  from  the 
brain  down  through  the  spinal  cord  run 
the  main  nerves  having  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  skin,  muscles  and  organs. 
From  the  skin,  muscles  and  organs  there 
are  nerves  that  back-track  to  the  brain. 
The  nerves  from  the  brain  to  the  end 
organs  convey  impulses  that  cause  the 
organs  to  act  and  are  called  motor 
nerves.  There  are  nerves  that  convey  the 
various  sensations  from  the  organs  to 
the  brain,  called  the  sensory  nerves. 

From  the  spinal  cord,  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  branch,  one  nerve  on  either  side. 
These  motor  nerves  stem  from  the  ven- 
tral horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  is,  from 
the  front  side  or  toward  the  face,  and 
pass  through  the  intervertebral  foram- 
ina, or  through  the  measurably  small 
openings  between  the  bony  vertebrae  of 
the  spinal  column.  From  the  dorsal  horn 
of  the  spinal  cord  pass  the  sensory 
nerves  through  the  same  intervertebral 
foramina.  The  motor  nerves  carrying 
impulses  out  from  the  brain  to  the  end 


organs  in  the  body  are  called  efferent 

nerves.  The  aensory  nerves  conveying 
sensations  from  the  organs  to  the  brain 
are  called  afferent  uerves. 

"With  proper  light,  air,  ^vater  and  food 
such  as  existed  in  Eden  at  tho  time  of 
man's  primal  innocence,  physlologieal 
balfince  throughout  the  nervous  system 
waB  maintained.  Every  perfect  organ  re- 
sponded in  perfect  rhythm  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  perfectly  functioning  brain; 
health  resulted.  Had  the  creature  re- 
sponded faithfully  to  thfe  righteous  com- 
mands of  his  Creator,  this  healthful  bal- 
ance would  have  been  presetved ;  endless 
life  would  have  resulted,  *'My  son,  attend 
to  my  words,  incline  your  ear  to  my  say- 
ings; let  them  not  slip  from  your  eyes, 
keep  them  fixed  in  your  mind;  for  they 
are  life  to  those  Tvho  find  them,  health  to 
all  their  aesh,"— Proverbs  4:20-22,  An 
American  Translation. 

Man's  disobedience  to  the  divine  law 
resulted  in  his  loss  of  Eden's  healthful 
vicissitudes  and  in  his  being  thrust  out 
to  battle  the  cursed  ground  with  its 
thorns  and  thistles.  "Unbalance  of  niind 
preceded  unbalance  of  physical  function, 
pathology  resulted,  with  its  long  weary 
train  of  century  upon  century  of  dis- 
ease and  ill  health.  Many  methods  of 
combating  disease  have  been  devised, 
some  extremely  complicated,  such  as 
allopathy  and  homeopathy;  other  meth- 
ods less  complicated  have  found  many 
sincere  devotees.  Of  the  less  complicated 
and  perhaps  the  most  simple  is  chiro- 
practic- The  very  simplicity  of  this  latter 
adjunct  to  health  has  caused  many  peo- 
ple to  thrust  it  aside  as  unworthy. 

The  Scriptural  viewpoint,  hence  the 
sane  viewpoint,  is  that  perfect  health 
cannot  be  gained  through  any  System  of 
therapeutics  until  the  kingdom  of  God 
under  Christ  Jesus  lifts  man  from  un- 
der the  penalty  of  death  incurred  by 
Adam,  Until  then,  tiiat  system  which  in 
its  application  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  natural  functioning  of  the  organ- 
ism should   surely  bring  beneficial   re- 
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suits.  While  all  systems  in  their  meaanre 
have  done  much  good,  yet  chiropractic, 
when  scientifically  and  honestly  applied, 
has  produced  more  than  its  quota  of 
beneficial  results.  There  is  nothmg  mys- 
tical nor  unduly  complicated  in  this  s^- 
tem  of  therapeutics.  Chiropractic  means 
the  system  of  adjusting  the  joints  of  the 
Spine  by  means  of  the  hands. 

It  is  frequent  that  from  one  cause  or 
another  disturbances  in  the  relationship 
of  one  vertebra  with  another  take  place. 
These  physical  disturbances  are  called 
subluxations.  Such  disturbances  cause 
physical  changes  in  th^  size  and  shape 
of  the  intervertebral  foramina^  that  is^ 
the^  openings  between  the  two  adjoining 
surfaces  of  the  vertebrae  or  spinal 
joints.  This  change  in  size  and  shape  fre- 
quently means  reduction  of  the  opening 
and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  nerves 
finding  exit  and  entrance  through  that 
certain  opening  or  foramem 

With  a  condition  as  here  described, 
there  is  always  some  systemic  disturb- 
ance remote  from  the  point  of  subluxa- 
tion. In  actual  practice,  over  many  years, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases^  it  has 
been  found^nd  proved  that  when  under 
accurate  and  competent  hands  proper 
adjustment  of  vertebral  displacement 
has  been  made^  such  adjustment  or  ad- 
justments gradually  r^stor^  the  normal 
sixe  and  shape  of  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men, thug  removing  the  undue  pressure 
from  the  nerves  at  that  point,  relieving 
the  embarrassment  to  the  end  organs, 
which  end  organs  depend  in  considerable 
measure  for  their  nerve  stimuli  upon  the 
free  flow  of  energy  through  the  efferent 
and  afferent  nerves  of  the  eetitral  nerv- 
ous  system.  The  existence  of  nerve  ener- 
gy, or  as  it  is  now  clearly  proved  to  be, 
bio -electrical  energy^  in  the  iield  of  bio- 
logical research  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  single  physiological 
phenomenon. 

The  smallest  unit  of  all  organisms 
within  the  human  body  is  the  cell.  Each 
cell  is  a  bipolar  organism  containing  a 
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comparatively  acid  (positive)  nucleus 
and  a  comparatively  alkaline  (negative)- 
cytoplasm.  Thus,  each  cell  carries  a 
standing  potential  and  this  potential  is 
vital  to  the  normal  function  of  the  cell. 
When  the  potential  of  any  organ  or  tis- 
sue reaches  the  zero  point  that  organ  or 
tissue  is  dead.  The  maintenance  of  the 
electrical  potential  within  the  cells  of  the 
body,  and  the  free  flow  of  that  ener^  as 
each  group  of  cells  is  called  into  organic 
action,  is  what  we  call  physical  health. 
It  can  thus  be  readily  seen  that  any  im- 
pedance to  that  free  flow  of  electrical 
energy  would  tend  to  create  an  unbalance 
in  the  electrical  potential  of  the  ceil  and 
hence  the  dis-ease  of  that  part  of  the 
body. 

The  human  body  can  be  likened  to  a 
transformer  and  utilizer  of  energy.  The 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  in  many 
respects  parallels  that  of' electrical  sys- 
tems ;  the  diif  erence  being  that  the  elec- 
trical system  carries  volts  and  amperes 
in  the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  bio- 
electrical  energy  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  volt  or  ampere. 
Very  precise  micro-volt  meters  have 
been  invented  and  are  in  use  in  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  such  universities 
as  Yale,  University  of  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  of  sufficient  sensitivity 
and  accuracy  to  be  able  to  measure  the 
flow  of  electrical  energies  throughout 
the  nervous  system.  The  electrical  phe- 
nomena of  nerves,  proved  by  scientists 
entirely  outside  the  realm  of  chiroprac- 
tic, form  the  basis  for  the  claims  of 
chiropractic.  Interference  in  the  free  flow 
of  bio-electric  energy  from  the  power 
house,  the  brain,  to  the  cell  or  cells,  dis- 
turbs the  balance  of  bio-electrical  poten-* 
tial  in  the  latter  and  its  resultant  dis- 
ease. Physical  impingement  of  one  or 
more  of  the  spinal  nerves  at  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb that  free  flow  of  bio-eleetrieal  ener- 
gy and  to  cause  bodily  dysfunction.  Re- 
moval of  that  impingement  by  skillful 
adjustment  has  proved,  beyond  perad- 
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venture  in  many  thousands  of  cases,  of 
inestimable  assistance  in  restoring  the 
bio-electrical  potential  of  the  eeUs  pre- 
viously affected  and  hence  the  healthful 
bodily  function. 

The  presence  of  pain  and  muscular 
contraction  at  the  point  or  points  of  im- 
pingement can  be  easily  detected,  but 
the  degree  of  subluxation,  the  exact  jux- 
taposition of  one  vertebra  to  another, 
cannot  with  surety  be  determined  with 
the  hands.  The  unwise  claims  of  many 
chiropractors  of  their  ability  to  accurate- 
ly palpate  subluxations  has  led  many  to 
lose  confidence  in  the  science.  Besults  on 
the  part  of  such  practitioners  have 
proved  disappointing  to  so  many  of  their 
patients  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
helped.  Malformation  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  various  bones  of  the  spine, 
and  which  malformation  may  play  no 
part  in  the  immediate  subluxation,  can 
be  seen  only  when  the  X-ray  picture  is 
used.  Even  with  a  carefully  taken  spino- 
graph  it  requires  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced practice  to  determine  ail  the  var- 
ious factors  before  effective  adjustment 
can  be  made.  There  are  comparatively 
few  chiropractors  so  equipped. 

Wliere  such  care  and  preparation  form 
part  of  the  chiropractor's  procedure, 
then  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  without  go- 
ing into  wearisome  argument,  that  even 
without  presuming  to  diagnose,  prognose 
or  scientifically  explain  the  pathology  of 
the  case,  chiropractic  has  brought  very 
great  relief  to  very  many  people,  who 
have  thiis  been  given  an  increased  meas- 
ure of  health  no  other  system  they  have 
tried  afforded. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
this  helpful  method  of  restoring  its  meas- 
ure of  health  covers  a  wide  field  of  com- 
mon maladies,  it  is  by  no  means  a  cure- 
all.  The  only  cure-all  will  be  the  incoming 
kingdom  of  God  under  His  Great  Physi- 
cian, Christ  Jesus.  "But  for  you  who  re- 
vere my  name,  there  will  arise  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  with  healing  in  its 
wings." — Malaehi  4:  2,  An  Amer.  Trans, 
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SEEDS 

Are  Ingenious 

EUROPE'S  bomb-blasted  areas  have 
been  subjected  to  a  new  and  differ- 
ent air-borne  invBsion,  MiUionB  oi  seeds 
flew  in  on  the  wind  and  bailed  out  in  a 
manner  not  dissimilar  to  paratroop  tac- 
tics. However,  this  method  of  seed  dis- 
persion is  not  a  twentieth-century  inno- 
vation modeled  after  human  military 
maneuvers-  Long  before  men  waited  up- 
on thia  globe  the  great  Creator  provided 
for  a  proper  and  equitable  dissemination 
of  life-bearing  seed,  each  after  its  kind 
and  in  its  order.  His  decree  went  forth: 
'Tjet  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed^  and  tlie  fruit  tree  yielding 
fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self, upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so" 
(Genesis  1:11)  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
wake  of  wars  and  fotest  iirea  of  destruc- 
tion a  green  mantle  of  grass  and  trees, 
together  with  multicolored  flowers, 
spreads  over  and  hides  the  scorched  s^nd 
blackened  earth. 

Plants  that  bear  seed,  and  there  are 
about  100,000  kinds,  are  of  the  highest 
order  of  vegetable  ci^eation.  Seeds  of 
such  plants  as  the  pines,  spruces,  ce- 
dars, firs  and  cypresses  are  said  fo  be 
'*naked''  seeds  inasmuch  as  the  pollen 
is  laid  directly  upon  the  seeds.  There  are 
only  about  500  plants  in  this  class,  the 
balance  of  the  100^000  having  their  seeds 
enclosed  in  pods,  shells  or  fleshy  parts 
inown  as  pericarps^  which  fact  has 
caused  some  confusion  aa  to  what  is  the 
fruit  and  what  is  the  seed. 

The  sizes  and  shapes  of  seeds  are  as 
numerous  as  the  plants  themselves,  with 
no  relation  between  the  seed's  size  and 
the  ptent  it  produces.  EJms  and  cofton- 
wood  trees  are  as  large  as  oaks  and  wal- 
nuts, yet  their  seeds  are  much  smaller. 
The  largest  pine  nuts  are  produced  by  a 
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stunted  tree 
of  15  to  20 
feetinheig-ht, 
while  the 
seeds  of  the 
California 
Big  Trees, 
which  are  the  most  mam- 
moth things  living,  are 
only  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  Their  cous- 
ins, the  Coastal  Redwoods, 
have  seeds  only  half  this 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a 
palm  tree  on  the  Seychelles  islands 
in  the  Indian  ocean  are  the  largest 
in  the  world,  being  ^the  size  'of  foot- 
balls- The  pods  of  a  woody  climber  found 
in  Australia  and  the  West  Indies  are 
several  -inches  thick  and  from  two  to 
four  feet  long.  But  the  seeds  of  the  pe- 
tunia, pink,  portulaca  and  potato  are 
much  smaller  than  the  proverbial  mus- 
tard seed.  Some  petunia  seeds  ate  so 
small  that  they  can  be  sifted  through  a 
screen  having  1,600  openings  to  the 
square  inch,  and  200,000  of  them  weigh 
only  an  ounce.  More  precious  than  goM, 
they  sell  for  $1,000  a  pound.  Concerning 
the  mistletoe,  Science  News  Letter  says : 
^'Seeds  of  the  mistletoe  are  so  small  and 
so  well  hidden  by  the  sticky  flesh  of  the 
berries  that  the  Druids,  to  whom  the 
plant  was  sacred,  thought  that  it  had  no 
seeds  at  all,  and  considered  its  propaga- 
tion to  be  supernatural"  Some  plants 
produce  but  a  single  seed,  while  a  single 
pod  of  the  poppy  has  30,000  seeds.. 

Many  plants  sprout  from  seed,  grow, 
flower  and  produce  seed  in  the  matter  of 
a  few  weeks  or  months ;  others  take  thirty 
years  before  they  begin  to  flower^  and 
another  ten  years  to  mature  their  seed, 
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Germination  of  some  seeds  must  take 
place  Within  a  comparatively  short  time 
after  they  mature;  other  seeds  sprout 
after  many  years.  Pigweed,  ragweed  and 
other  seeds  are  known  to  have  lived  40 
years,  black  mustard  and  water  smart- 
wee'd,  50  years,  and  mullein  and  catchfly 
seeds,  60  years.  Grains  of  wheat  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs  a  few  years  ago  were 
sown  and  grown  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  thousands  of  years  old. 

These  very  interesting  facts  only  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  seeds  as  world 
travelers.  The  infinite  'wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  who  made  birds,  fish  and  mam- 
mals, -including  man,  so  that  they  could 
move  about,  also  provided  plants  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  spreading  out  over 
the  barren  and  waste  areas  of  the  earth. 
Wind  and  water,  birds  and  beasts,  and 
modern  things  like  ships  and  planes,  all 
aid  seeds  in  their  earth-wide  travels. 

Air-borne  Seeds 

What  child  has  not  delighted  itself  by 
blowing  off  the  white  top  of  a  ripe  dande- 
lion and  watching  the  tiny  seeds  float 
through  the  air?  This  is  probably  the 
most  common  of  the  floater  types  of 
seeds.  Others,  like  the  thistle,  willow, 

ragwort,  fleabane,  cotton- 
wood  or  aspen,  and  milk- 
weed, also  have  tufts  of 
cotton  or  hair  attached  to 
tlieir  seeds.  Less  known 
than  the  dandelion,  though 

more  widely 
distributed 
throughout 
Asia,  Europe 
and  North 
America,  is 
^^/u^^^  IV1/V    -the  fireweed. 


The  air-borne  seeds  of  this  flaming  ma- 
genta bloom  are  among  the  first  to  reha- 
bilitate a  burned-out  forest.  The  beards 
on  certain  grains  and  grasses  act  like 
tails  on  kites,  thus  aiding  them  to  ride 
on  the  wind  currents. 

Other  air-minded  seeds,  like  the  elm, 
basswood  and  maple,  are  equipped  with 
membrane  wings  that  enable  them  to 
whirl  through  the  air  like  a  propeller 
blade.  The  trumpet  creeper,  catalpa  and 
pines  are  also  in  this  class.  Experiments 
with  winged  seeds  of  the  Douglas  fir 
show  that  wheij  released  in  a  moderate 
wind  from  a  normal  height  they  travel 
great  distances  from  thel^ase  of  the  tree. 

Some  seeds  travel  by  air  without 
parachute  or  wing  equipment.  The  seeds 
of  the  cinchona  and  pine  orchid  are  ex- 
amples of  these  seeds  that  are  so  small 
that  they  drift  along  with  the  wind  like 
volcano  dust.  Timing  the  speed  of  vari- 
ous seeds  falling  through  ten  feet  of  still 
air  it  was  found  that  the  seeds  of  fire- 
weed  took  43.4  seconds,  fleabane  15.4 
seconds,  and  ragwort  5  to  8  seconds. 

The  Russian  thistle  and  the  pictur- 
esque tumbleweed  utiUze  air-power  in  a 
way  all  their  own  to  distribute  their 
seeds.  After  growing  in  the  shape  of  a 
big  ball,  the  whole  plant  dries  up  and 
breaks  off  at  the  ground  when  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  whereupon  it  sows  its  seeds  as 
it  is  rolled  and  bounced  along  the  ground 
by  the  wind. 

Seeds  Carried  by  Birds  and  Animals 

Another  group  of  plants  never  permit 
their  young  offspring  to  fly,  but  rear 
them  to  he  hitchhikers.  They  provide 
their  seeds  with  burs  and  stickers  and 
barbs  and  hooks,  and  then  teach  them  to 
be  very  friendly  with  all  passers-by,  even 
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to  the  point  of  attaching  themselves  to 
the  fur  and  clothing  of  strangers  and 
going  along  with  them  in  their  travels. 
Those  who  have  combed  the  eoefcieburs 
oilt  of  a  horse's  tail  or  a  dog's  fur  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  tenacity  with  which 
these  seeds  hold  on.  In  different  parts  of 
the  "World  these  over-friendly  travelers 
^re  commonly  known  by  such  names  as 
beggar's  liee,  shepherd's  needle,  Venus's- 
eomb,  shepherd's  purse,  pick-purse, 
jnother's-heart,  SpamBh-needlG  and  dev- 
irs-pitchfork. 

The  quince,  squirting  encumber  and 
desert  mistletoe  have  seeds  that  are 
coated  with  an  adhesive  mucilage  that 
not  only  permits  them  to  stick  to  animal 
fur  hut  also  enables  them  to  adhere  to 
soil  that  is  carried  by  the  feet  of  animals- 
Then  there  are  other  seeds  that  are  de- 
void of  burs  and  sticky  substances,  and 
yet  are  carried  by  animals.  The  smooth 
acorns  which  squirrels  hide  away  for  a 
rainy  day  are  an  example,  for  some  of 
these  are  forgotten  and  take  root- 
Birds  are  probably  as  instrumental 
in  aiding  seeds  to  travel  as  are  the  four- 
footed  animals.  With  the  fruits  and  ber- 
ries they  eat  birds  consume  many  seeds 
that  pass  through  their  digestive  tract 
and  are  deposited  with  their  droppings. 
Seeds  subjected  to  this  abrasive  action 
of  the  digestive  tract  are  more  likely  to 
germinate,  according  to  "W,  G.  Swank, 
of  the  University  of  "West  Virginia,  He 
found  that  70  percent  of  poison  sumac 
seeds  eaten  by  ring-necked  pheasants 
sprouted,  to  compare  with  20  percent  of 
untreated  seeds.  Strange  as  it  may  seem* 
hirds  are  able  to  eat  and  distribute  poi- 
sonous seeds  of  the  hemlock,  yew,  poison 
ivy  and  castor  plant  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. 

The  all-surpassing  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor in  providijjg  for  this  marveJous  dis- 
tribution also  placed  safeguards  against 
premature  plucking  of  the  seeds.  They 
are  imbedded  in  coverings  or  pericarps 
■Uiat  are  hard  and  unattractive  when  the 
seeds  are  green,  but  which  upon  ripen- 
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ing  become  soft  and  sweet,  and  catchy 

to  the  eye. 

Seed  Dispera&i  by  Water  and  E/eetian 

Aquatic  plants  like  water  lilies  have 
their  seeds  ingeniously  encased  in  an  aril 
having  an  air  chamber  that  gives  buoy- 
ancy. Not  only  do  these  seeds  float  con- 
siderable distances,  but  some  of  them  be- 
come enmeshed  in  the  feathers  of  water 
fowls  and  are  transported  to  other 
hodies  of  water^  toU-free.  The  western 
bladdernut  of  California  and  the  Ken- 
tucky *^cofFee-tree'',  which  grow  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  have  inflated  pods  for 
their  seeds  that  petmit  them  to  travel 
down  stream  whsn  mature. 

These  seeds,  however,  are  all  land- 
lubbers compared  with  the  nautic&l,  Mo- 
lucca b&ans^  sea  oeans^  nicker  nuts  or 
bondue  seeds.  Such  tropical  sailers  *f 
the  high  seas  have  shells  aa-iiard  as  iron 
and  are  able  to  ehdure  montns  and  years 
of  travel  covering  thousands  of  miles. 
The  East  Indian  mulberry,  or  al-tree, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  ~  cocoa  palm,  wash 
ashore  on  distant  islands,  where  they 
take  root. 

The  same  great  and  all-wise  Designer 
of  these  travelers,  who  arranged  that 
once  the  flowers  are  fertilized  the  calyxes 
close  up  to  protect  the  growing  see^s 
from  wind  and  rain  until  they  are  fiilly 
ripe^  also  provided  many  clever  and  in- 
genious ways  in  which  the^forces  of  pres- 
sure and  collapse  are  used  to  open  the 
pods  arid  expel  the  seeds:  Phlox  pods 
burst  and  ''touch-me-nots^'  collapse, 
while  those  of  the  jewelweed  collapse 
with  the  slightest  touch  and  throw  their 
seeds  out  by  a  coil-spring  action. 

When  the  seeds  are  growing  the  green 
pods  continue  to  stretch  until  suddenly 
the  process  is  reversed  and  the  pods  dry 
and  contract  and  snap  open  with  such 
force  that  the  seeds  are  literally  cata- 
pulted out  with  violence.  Witch-hazel 
seeds  are  throivQ  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  Some  members  of  the  nettle 
family  pinch  their  seeds  out;  the  Vir- 
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ginia  smartweed  develops  a  pressure  on 

the  bottom  of  the  seeds.  Vetches,  furze, 
wild  beans  and  sweetpeas  expel  their 
seeds  by  an  elastic  twisting  of  the  pods 
into  the  shape  of  coil  springs.  A  sudden 
contraction  of  the  pod  valves  of  the  Para 
rubber  tree  shoots  their  seeds  out.  The 
principle  of  the  slingshot  is  used  by  the 
wild  chervil  in  casting  away  its  seeds. 
Likewise  the  columbine  swings  its  seeds 
away  when  the  tension  is  released.  When 
the  capsules  of  the  sandbox  tree  of  trop- 
ical America  burst  they  sound  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol  shot,  awakening  the 
monkeys,  who  scamper  after  the  seeds. 

Hence  the  natives  call  them  "monkey  din- 
ner-bells". 

And  there  are  many  other  mechanical 
principles  employed  by  plants  in  releas- 
ing their  seeds  at  the  proper  time.  When 
the  crossed  stems  and  opposing  valves 
of  the  waterwillow  are  split  apart  tlie 
seeds  are  hurled  into  the  air.  Pansy  vio- 
let pods  split  into  three  valves,  with  each 
in  turn  exerting  a  pinching  pressure  un- 
til the  seeds  are  finally  cast  forth.  The 
toothwort  and  spring-cress  have  valves 
that  roll  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
wild  geranium  holds  its  seeds  in  pockets 
until  they  are  dry  enough  to  be  cast 
over  the  top  of  the  pod.  The  most  com- 
plicated of  all  is  the  wood-sorrel,  with 
its  seed  coat  turning  inside  out. 

The  very  unique  means  employed  by 
the  squirting  cucumber  to  expel  its  seeds 
is  one  of  hydraulics.  In  the  center  of  the 
pod  with  the  growing  seeds  is  a  thick 
juice.  The  outer  skin  is  hard,  and  instead 
of  stretching  outwardly  as  it  grows  Uie 
skin  becomes  thicker  inwardly,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  fluid  center  develops  a 
great  pressure.  When  the  seeds  axe  fiilly 
ripe  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  blow 


the  stem  out  like  the  stopper  of  a  bottle, 
and  with  the  stopper  the  seeds  and  all 
are  shot  out  with  great  force. 

Some  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  the  cottonwood  in  the  spring 
and  the  dandelion  and  thistle  in  the  sum- 
mer. Others  are  canny  enough  to  tena- 
ciously hang  on  until  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  strong  winds  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Long  after  the  leaves  are  gone 
seed  balls  may  be  seen  on  the  sycamore 
trees,  and  milkweed  pods  opening  in  the 
wintertime  are  not  an  uncommon  sight, 
either.  Other  plants,  like  the  jimsonweed 
or  teasel  head,  split  their  pods  only  part 
way  open,  spill  some  of  the  ripe  seed> 
and  then  retain  the  rest  until  they  can 
be  shaken  out  by  strong  winter  winds. 
Such  seeds  falling  upon  glazed  ice  may 
travel  for  miles  skiing  down  hills  and 
skating  over  dales  until  they  find  a  se- 
cure spot  to  take  up  homesteading. 

Seeds  indeed  get  around  in  their  trav- 
els, taking  advantage  of  many  vehicles  of 
transportation.  And  who  designed  these 
seed  travelers?  Who  made  the  para- 
chutes for  the  seeds  of  the  fireweed,  or 
rosebay  willow  herb,  known  in  Europe 
as  the  '*bUtzweed"?  These  seeds  have 
long  hairs  that  open  up  wide  in  dry  air 
and  are  thus  carried  over  dry  areas. 
But  when  they  are  blown  into  a  moist 
air,  indicating  that  the  earth  below  will 
sustain  life,  tiiese  hairs  fold  up  and  per- 
mit the  seeds  to  settle  to  earth.  Whose 
wisdom  provided  for  this?  The  infinite 
variety  in  designs,  shapes  and  sizes  of 
seeds,  each  for  its  own  special,  mode  of 
travel,  not  only  answers  the  question  but 
speaks  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the 
Creator,  Jehovah  God,  who  has  decreed: 
'"'While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime 
and  harvest  .  .  .  shall  not  cease." 


Living  Up  to  ^is  9{ame 

C  Down  in  West  Vii^inia  there  is  a  penitentiary  that  has  a  warden 
that  has  a  name  that  has  a  ling  of  fitness  for  one  of  such  a  profession. 
It  is  M  E.  Ketchuna. 
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NTIQUIT  Y  and  popularity 
have  often  been  held  out  as 
proofs  positive  that  a  particular  religion 
is  of  divine  origin^  on  the  basis  that  only 
that  "whicli  is  right  can  endure  the  test  of 
the  ages  and  continue  to  find  acceptance 
with  the  masses.  If  this  be  true^  then  we 
would  have  to  accept  the  divineness  of 
Buddhism,  since  it  was  more  than  twenty- 
six  hundred  years  ago  that  Siddhartha 
Gautama  rose  from  under  a  bo  tree  with 
the  '^enlightenment"  that  made  him  the 
Buddha;  and  his  list  of  five  original  dis- 


the  Philosopher  God 

anything  and  so  would  not  be  a  fit  leader 
when  the  old  raja  should  pass  away.  In- 
dignant at  sucii  a  reporf,  (Sautama  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  challenge  and  straightway 
set  a  day  for  trial  of  prowess.  To  the 
amazement  of  all  concerned,  he  not  only 
defeated  all  in  manly  exer'^se  but  also 
surpassed  his  own  teachers  in  knowl- 
edge, Prom  this-one  might  deduce  that 
Gautama  was  om*  of  those  rar^  individ- 
uals to  whorii  every  accompli  shme'nt 
comes  with  but  little  eflT>rt  Such  people 
become  bored  quickly  and  soon  find  nd 
pleasure  in  ordinary  pursuits;  ^  per- 
haps that  spurred  Gantapt^  on  in  hi^ 
attempt  to  fathom  tlie  xnystery  of  life. 
One  day  he  observed  a  man  utterly 
broken  down  by  the  ravages  of  old  age. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  saw  another  rot- 
ting away  with  a  loathsome  disease.  This 
was  climated  by  his  view  of  a  decompos- 
ing corpse.  Then  he  saw  an  ascetic  walk- 
ing along  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner 
as  though  nothing  in  the  world  mattered, 
and  this  despite  his  obvious  lack  of  food 
and  other  things  that  might  be  termed 


eiples  has  expanded  to  the  embracing  of '    desirable.  That  did  it.  Ofi  went  Gautama, 


more  than  450,000,000  followers.  Bud- 
dhism's  appeal  is  release  from  an  en- 
vironment that  leaves  little  to  live  for. 
Buddhism  is  a  religion  of  escape- 

Siddhartha  Gautama  was  the  son  of  a 
Hindu  raja  who  ruled  in  Kapilavastu 
where  the  towering  heights  of  the  Hima- 
layas descend  to  meet  the  plains  of  north- 
ern India.  Born  in  this  regal  setting 
about  563  B,C,»  he  was  raised  in  a  splen- 
dor that  many  envy  but  few  attain.  If 
we  sCxe  to  believe  the  report,  he  took  fuU 
advantage  of  the  iRxnry  that  was  his; 
for  a  time  came  when  the  people  of  the 
land  complained  that  their  prince  lived 
entirely  for  pleasure  without  learning 
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forsaking  family  and  position,  in  his 
quest  for  an  explanation  of  life.' First 
he  sought  the  guidance  of  the  "wisest 
Brahman  priests,  but  with  no  satisfac- 
tion. He  devoted  himself  to  a  solitary 
and  contemplative  life  filled  with  rigor- 
ous self^discipline,  By  his  own  report,  he 
existed  on  so  little  food  that  the  imprint 
he  made  when  he  sat  in  the  sand  was  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  the  hoof 
mark  of  a  cameh  But  this  was  not  the  an> 
swer.  Enlightenment  did  not  come,  He 
took  nourishment  and  determined  to  sit 
under  the  branches  of  a  bo  tree  and 
meditate  until  all  would  be  made  clear. 
For  forty-nine  days  he  sat  in  silent  med- 
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itation,  and  suddenly  on  that  forty-ninth 
day  the  veil  was  removed  from  his  mind. 
The  secret  of  the  world  and  the  right 
path  lay  as  an  open  book  before  him ;  he 
became  the  Buddha^ 

Basically,  what  Gautama  brought  forth 
was  nothing  new.  One  finds  his  doctrine 
closely  linked  to  that  which  had  always 
been  the  predominant  philosophy  and 
religion  of  India.  The  Indian  way  of 
thinking  does  not  give  cognizance  to  a 
personal  god,  but  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  an  impersonal  power,  while  existence 
is  constrned  to  be  a  spiritual  principle 
restrained  in  a  body  of  matter,  this  re- 
straint resulting  in  misery.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  body  is  proof  that  the  spiritual 
principle  is  under  tlie  dominion  of  the 
fleshly  body,  and  there  is  always  the  de- 
sire for  deliverance.  But  death  is  not  the 
answer,  for  this  spiritual  principle  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  a  never-ending  passage 
from  body  to  body.  The  type  of  reincar- 
nation and  the  amount  of  suffering  to  be 
endured  were  governed  by  the  course  a 
man  had  taken,  not  the  judgment  of  a 
divinity  but  rather  an  unchangeable  law 
of  nature. 

For  release  from  this  condition  two 
schools  of  thought  were  presented.  The 
first  preached  enlightenment  and  main- 
tained that  when  one  realizes  life  is  es- 
sentially evil  and  the  result  of  this  spirit- 
ual principle  restrained  in  matter,  then 
the  natural  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
broken  and  the  principle  finds  release. 
The  other,  which  has  been  given  much 
publicity  in  recent  years,  is  Yoga,  a  sys- 
tem of  physical  and  mental  exercise  de- 
signed to  surmount  the  ordinary  mental 
level  and  give  way  to  sensations  of  hap- 
piness and  peace  even  though  the  actual 
suffering  continues. 

What  Buddha  Taught 

Now  that  (jautama.  was  the  Buddha 
{Buddha  is  a  title  meaning  "'enlightened 
one",  and  not  a  name),  he  brought  forth 
a  philosophy  which  is  found  to  be  an  en- 
largement on  the  first  of  the  two  prevl- 
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ous  schools  of  thought  mentioned.  He 
conceded  that  existence  is  suffering.  He 
maintained  that  suffering  is  manifested 
in  three  aspects  which  are  present  in  all 
existence.  The  first  is  sorrow,  and  in- 
cludes all  painful  experiences ;  but  these 
are  really  symptoms  of  the  second,  tran- 
sitoriness,  the  fact  that  all  things  are 
temporary  and  must  pass  away.  Since  a 
true  existence  could  not  perish,  all  that 
appears  to  be  is  unreal;  and  thus  the 
third  factor  is  unreality. 

But  man  in  his  blindness  thinks  that 
this  unreality  is  a  permanent  thing  and 
allows  himself  to  become  engrossed  in  it. 
He  struggles  and  strives  to  possess  and 
enjoy  things,  unaware  that  they  are 
merely  illusions.  In  this  constant  endeav- 
or to  grasp  things  that  do  not  exist  there 
is  contradiction  which  the  subconscious 
mind  senses,  causing  the  man  to  experi- 
ence over  and  over  again  the  suffering 
inherent  in  life.  That  which  is  hoped  for 
is  never  attained;  what  apparently  has 
been  gained  is  an  unexpected  emptiness. 
Full  of  unrest,  man  dies,  finishing  this 
life  only  to  be  brought  forth  in  another 
filled  with  tlie  same  discontent. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Buddha 
believed  in  an  immortal  souL  What  he 
did  advocate  was  the  law  of  Karma :  that 
all  existence  is  suffering  through  an  end- 
less succession  of  lives  under  an  inflex- 
ible law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  conduct 
of  an  individual  in  one  existence  was  a 
causative  factor  for  the  next  existence 
with  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  suf- 
fering. Buddha  did  not  believe,  however, 
that  such  chain  of  miserable  existence 
was  the  manifested  justice  of  a  supreme 
power.  His  philosophy  had  no  room  for 
such  a  power.  But  as  to  just  how  this 
cause-effect  relationship  could  run  along 
from  life  to  life  without  an  external 
force  of  some  sort,  Buddha  was  most 
evasive;  and  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  most  obscure  point  in  all 
his  obscure  teaching. 

Yet  man  was  not  doomed  to  forever 
circle  the  endless  chain  of  Karma;  await- 
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ing  his  discovery  was  a  path  of  escape. 
First  must  come  the  realization  that  de- 
sire for  the  things  of  the  world  is  a  thirst 
that  must  be  suppressed  When  man  has 
learned  the  truth  abouf  the  world,  and 
when  the  urge  for  its  seeming  pleasures 
is  removed,  his  life  has  no  further  causal 
properties  and  cannot  result  in  another 
life.  Therefore  Nirvana  is  attaiaed.- The 
word  means  extinction  of  the  flame  of  de- 
Bire^  though  it  does  not  necessarily  co- 
incide with  death.  But  wheii  a  man  dies 
having  reached  Nirvana  there  is  no  rdn- 
carnatioji;  deliverance  has  been  found* 
So  impressed  was  Buddha  with  the  om- 
nipresence of  suffering  that  complete 
non-existence  presented  itself  as  a  haven- 

The  final  goal  of  Nirvana  was  to  be 
reached  by  what  Buddha  termed  the 
**middle  path",  avoiding  in  one  direction 
the  extreme  of  devotion  to  enjoyment, 
and  in  the  other  direction,  complete 
asceticism.  The  firat  equipment  needed 
was  understanding,  which  called  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  all  the  doctrine 
that  Gautama  brought  forth.  Next  was 
strict  adherence  to  all  moral  precepts 
in  order  to  bring  one  into  the  proper 
physical  and  mental  state.  And  finally 
came  the  practice  of  meditation  and  con- 
centration that  the  bonds  of  existence 
might  be  brolten,  spiritual  exercises  to 
fill  the  mind  with  the  realization  that  all 
things  perish  and  that  the  body  is  a 
loathsome  thing,  that  the  mind  should  be 
completely  separated  from  self*  All  was 
summed  up  in  the  eightfold  path  of  right 
belief,  right  purpose,  right  speech,  right 
behavior,  right  occupation,  right  endeav- 
or, right  contemplation  and  right  concen- 
tration. 

But  how  could  one  become  so  equipped 
when  surrounded  by  the  world^s  distrac- 
tions and  temptations?  The  only  answer 
was  the  monastic  life,  and  monasteries 
were  brought  forth  iii  profusion.  The 
dwellings  were  simple  and  the  life  was 
rigid,  with  shaved  heads,  plain  garments, 
and  bread  to  be  attained  only  by  begging- 
Nunneries  Buddha  approved  reluctantly 
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at  the  insistence  of  his  convert  annt.  Full 
deliverance  from  life  was  possible  only 
for  the  members  of  a  monastery;  but 
those  of  the  laity  could  by  good  deeds  ob- 
tain a  somewhat  favorable  reincarnation 
that  would  place  them  in  a  better,  posi- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  steps  leading 
to  Nirvana. 

Development  of  Modern-Day  Buddhism 

But  the  ordinary  man  fCand  no  ap 
peal  in  the  doctrine  of  Uautama.  It^  cell 
went  out  to  the  philosophers  and  dab- 
blers in  metaphysics,  those  who  thought 
that  the  common  problems  of  the  day 
were  not  worthy  of  their  intellectual  ef- 
fort The  masses^  wearied  hy  their  strug- 
gle for.  existence,  longed  for  something 
more  concrete.  They  sensed  the  presence 
of  an  invisible  power  and  wanted  to  give 
expression  to  tJieir  belief  in  this  power; 
and  they  longed  for  a  life  of  eftrnal  bliss. 
Th^  teachings  of  Gautama  did  not  satis- 
fy their  needs.  He  recognized  no  deity^ 
had  no  form  of  worship,  offered  no  fu- 
ture life,  and  had  no  use  for  prayer.  As 
missionaries  went  forth  they  realized 
this  lacJi  of  appeal^  and  gradually  made 
concessions  to  the  desires.of  the  people. 
Thus  a  new  form  of  Buddhism  took 
shape.  It  is  known  to  this  day  as  Maka- 
yo/na,  meaning  great  vehicle,  because  it 
opened  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  mass- 
es. The  old  school,  known  as  Hinayana^ 
continued  the  basic  teachings  of  Gau^ 
tama- 

It  developed  that  the  earthly  Buddha^ 
*bad  come  forth  from  a  previously  un- 
known esistenee  in  eternity';  and  grad- 
ually this  belief  grew  into  liie  recogni- 
tion of  a  trinity  ^od^  the  Trikaya,  or 
"triple  bod;^'.  Now  that  a  god  existed, 
the  way  was  opened  for  ushering  in  a 
sainthood-  It  seems  that  many  of  the 
faithful  had  liy^  property  and  wer<i 
ready  to  enter  the  dignity  of  Buddha  and 
Nirvana;  but  they  observed  the  misery 
and  suffering  of  the  world,  and  were 
deeply  touched-  Thej  wanted  to  r&main 
in  a  position  where  they  could  be  of  help, 
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and  therefore  willingly  gave  up  Nirvana, 
dwelling  instead  in  heaven,  enthroned  in 
glory.  Here  they  could  look  down  upon 
the  suffering  ones  and  render  assistance. 
On  many  occasions  they  would  leave 
heaven  and  appear  on  earth  in  various 
incarnations  to  help  someone ;  and  legion 
are  the  legends  of  their  good  deeds.  The 
development  of  this  saint  class  proved 
most  convenient  in  the  winning  of  con- 
verts who  had  worshiped  another  "god"; 
for  all  that  was  necessarv  was  to  make 
their  "god"  a  saint  in  the  Buddhistic 
order  of  things.  Even  today  it  is  possible 
to  trace  out  the  origin  of  many  of  these 
saints,  or  Bodhisativas,  as  the  Buddhists 
call  them. 

Rosaries  and  Relics 

A  more  positive  kind  of  hereafter  be- 
came a  reality,  a  heaven  where  those  who 
had  done  good  could  dwell  forever,  a 
heaven  ruled  by  Buddhas  and  saints  and 
which  could  be  entered  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  both.  This  called  for  out- 
ward expression  through  prayers,  which 
prayers  took  a  stereotyped  form  and 
were  repeated  over  and  over  again.  A 
handy  device  for  the  repeating  of  pray- 
er was  a  string  of  eighteen  beads,  a  ro- 
sary on  which  the  faithful  counted  their 
prayers.  A  mode  of  worsliip  took  form 
also  and  grew  to  luxurious  proportions. 
The  monks  became  priests  and  conducted 
elaborate  rites  with  numerous  celebra- 
tions held  in  honor  of  the  various  saints. 
Temples  sprang  forth  in  abundance,  and 
were  filled  with  many  images  and  altars 
adorned  with  lighted  candles. 

Another  practice  which  became  quite 
popular  was  that  of  collecting  holy  relics. 
Many  are  the  tales  concerning  these  rel- 
ics, and  some  of  them  prove  quite  humor- 
ous. Probably  if  aU  the  teeth  of  Gautama 
were  counted  up  it  would  total  a  ridicu- 
lous "figure,  but  it  is  explained  away  quite 
readily.  A  powerful  king  of  Burma,  with 
the  misapplied  zeal  typical  of  recent  eon- 
verts,  began  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
gather  holy  relics.  It  came  to  his  atten- 


Hon  that  in  Ceylon  rested  one  that  was 
most  sacred,  nothing  less  than  a  tooth  of 
Gautama.  The  weaker  king  of  Ceylon,  un- 
desirous  of  parting  with  his  priceless 
possession  but  fearful  of  arousing  the 
ire  of  so  great  a  king,  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  might  have  two  of  such  teeth; 
and  before  he  finished  speaking  the 
sacred  bicuspid  had  reproduced  itself. 
The  two  teeth  could  not  be  told  apart  ex- 
cept that  the  original  jumped  up  and 
down  and  performed  miracles.  When  the 
king  of  Burma  received  his  treasure  he 
decided  to  find  a  favorable  location  for 
its  enshrineraent  by  putting  it  on  the  back 
of  a  white  elephant  and  building  a  tem- 
ple wherever  the  animal  would  stop.  But 
the  elephant  did  wrong  by  the  good  king 
and  stopped  at  a  place  remote  from  the 
royal  palace.  In  utter  disappointment  the 
king  expressed  his  regret  that  he  did  not 
have  two  teeth.  You  guessed  it — another 
tooth  appeared,  and  off  went  the  ele- 
phant once  more.  Five  times  this  hap- 
pened before  the  huge  animal  co-oper- 
ated by  stopping  at  a  favorable  place.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  Vatican  did  not 
think  of  an  explanation  like  this  first.  It 
could  have  been  well  used  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  several  holy  shrouds, 
despite  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  buried  in 
only  one. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  outgrowths  the 
ideology  of  Buddhism  had  changed  dras- 
tically. No  longer  was  the  emphasis  on 
complete  separation  from  the  things  of 
the  world,  but,  instead,  on  facing  the 
world  and  fighting  the  forces  of  evil  by 
self-sacrifice.  Those  natural  desires 
summed  up  as  thirst  by  Gautama  were 
no  longer  considered  loathsome;  it  was 
only  their  selfish  use  that  was  to  be  ab- 
horred. I^ow  possessing  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  it  could  be  expected  that  Bud- 
dhism would  grow.  And  grow  it  did  over 
a  generous  portion  of  the  Oriental  world. 

Extenaivenesa  of  Buddhism 

It  spread  through  Ceylon  and  was  car- 
ried by  traders  to  Burma  and  Cambodia, 
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to  Siam,  and  the  East  Indian  islands.  It 
pervaded  China  and  oveTflowed  to  Ko- 
rea- A  ICorean  visited  the  Mikado  and 
introduced  it  to  Japan,  where  it  swal- 
lowed up  Shinto  by  the  simple  procedure 
0$  adopting  the  leading  deities  as  saints 
and  using  the  temples  for  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  Tibet  it  started  slowly,  but  in 
time  reached  the  point  where  the  entite 
country  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
priests.  And  it  worked  its  way  into  Mon- 
golia and  the  Himalayan  states-  Snrpris- 
ingly,  it  did  not  flourish  in  India,  its  birth- 
place, but  saecumbed  to  Islam. 

Today  the  Buddhist  world  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  southern,  northern  and 
eastern.  The  southern  part  extends  from 
Burma  down  to  the  East  Indies,  This 
section  retains  somewhat  the  ancient 
forms  and  tiiere  exists  between  the  clergy 
and  laity  a  rather  amicable  relationship. 
In  northern  Buddhism,  however,  embrac- 
ing Tibet,  Mongolia,  the  Himalayan 
states,  and  part  of  Siberia,  it  bears  heav- 
ily on  the  backs  of  the  people  as  a  slavish 
yoke.  All  edneation  is.nnder  the  snper- 
vision  of  the  priests  and  is  at  a  deplor- 
able level.  The  people  live  in  constant 
fear  of  hell  and  evilspirits  and  exercise 
great  confidence  in   the  power  of  the 


priestlj^  rites.  They  cohie  to  the  monas- 
teries bearing  gifts  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  even  portions  o£  food;  and  these  are 
presented  to  the  priests  that  they  may 
gain  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Eastern  Bud- 
dhism covers  China,  Manchuria,  KorsBy 
Japan,  and  Annam,  and  its  practice  is  a 
most  intimate  part  of  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  though  not  so  dom- 
inant as  in  the  north.  In  Japan  in  par- 
ticular it  exists  in  many  sects,  which  in 
recent  months  are  subdividing  into  more. 
Possibly,  as  the  growth  of  Buddhism 
has  heen  traced,  you  may  have  noticed 
the  similarity  of  i*s  practices  and  beliefs 
to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  -If  so,  you 
are  not  the  first  to  recognize  it.  One  of 
the  earliest  Catholic  priests  to  visit  Tibet 
was  so  amazed  by  the  similarity  that  he 
eonciuded  it  must  be  an  imitation  orig- 
inating with  the  Devil  himself.  But  in  all 
fairness  to  the  Buddhists  we  mast  reeog"- 
nize  that  their  dogmas  grew  up  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy, If  one  is  of  the  Devil  it  reasons 
that  the  other  mast  be  also.  Neither  prac- 
tice finds  approval  in  God's  Word^  the 
Bible,  for  both  are  the  traditions  of  men 
carried  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  are  founded  in  ancient  Babylon, 
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'Rel^onists  (^irculflte  Folse  Reports  of  Soviet  Crack-dow\  on  Jehovah's  witnesses 

AwakeJ  of  March  22  published  a  United  Press  dispatch  o£  February  18  clauoiij:^ 
that  Jehovah's  wituessea  at  Plauen  ia  the  Ruseian  zone  of  GerroaHj  had  been 
suppressed.  A  pr^a  dispatch  (TP)  from  Berlin  on  March  30  enlarged  upon  this 
tale  and  clothed  it  in  dramatic  garb,  Bnt  no-w  ^  letter  from  the'Watchtower  So- 
ciety's Branch  senrant  in  Germany  discloses  that  the  report  is  wholly  false*  that  it  wag  started 
hy  religious  eler^  seeMng  to  discredit  Jehov^*^  witiaesses.  Published  first  in.  Bavaria,  other 
newspapers  caught  up  the  ngtice  ami  declsred  that  Jehovah's  mtn^saee  were  baune<^,  even  omit- 
ting the  name  of  the  towiz  PJauen  to  make  the  proscription  appear  widespread.  Th^  Branch 
fiervaot  reports  Hiat  CathDli£^  ^nd  Protestant  tOeo-^j  have  beeii  fuming'  againat  the  wifuesses  ttf- 
cfluse  of  puMic  Jecturea  on  "Christiana  ia  the  Crucible",  a  diaeourse  that  tags  the  Catholic  aad 
Pw>t^taiit  leaders  as  appeasfirs  and  Gollabor&tionists  of  Hitier  and  that  contrasts  such  conduet 
with  the  Christian  integrity  of  Jehovah's  witnesses,  by  which  faithfulness  to  God  and  opposi- 
tion to  Hitler  thousands  of  the  witnesses  spent  long"  torturous  years  in  cohoentration  camps* 
Actually,  it  is  in  the  Catholic  town  of  Freiburg  where  the  Kazi  tactics  of  banning  Jehovak^s 
witnesses  linger  on.  There  the  French  oeoupation  authorities  have  forbidden  Watobtower  litera- 
ture foi  either  puWic  use  or  private  use  hy  the  vntnesses  themselvf«.  The  Christmns  are  stM  m  the 
crucible,  and  the  clergy  still  stoke  the  persecution  fires  as  they  hide  behind  worldly  governments. 
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FOOD  is  of  such  necessity  in  our  daily 
lives  that  in  a  time  of  plenty  pru- 
dent people  preserve  for  themselves  food 
against  the  day  of  scarcity  and  famine. 
Squirrel-wise  people  are  they  who  lay 
up  food  for  the  wintertime  by  either  dry- 
ing, canning  or  freezing  methods.  Freez- 
ing as  a  means  of  preservation  is  as  old 
as  the  mastodons  that  were  thawed  out 
of  blocks  of  ice  in  Siberia  a  few  years 
ago.  Modifications  of  this  natural  means 
of  freezing  are  of  more  recent  date.  In 
1860  salt  was  used  as  a  means  of  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  ice  to  subfreezing 
levels.  In  190S  experiments  were  carried 
out  that  led  to  the  practice  of  "cold  pack- 
ing" and  cold  storage.  "Quiek-freeziiig," 
which  takes  30  minutes  to  do  the  job 
formerly  accomplished  in  6  hours  by 
other  means,  is  even  more  recent. 

The  great  advantage,  however,  oi  the 
quiek-freezing  method  is  not  one  of  time 
saving.  In  the  slow-freezing  method  large 
ice  crystals  are  formed  that  burst  the 
cell  walls,  and  the  product  upon  thawing 

no  longer  retains  its 
original  shape  and  tex- 
ture. If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature 
is  reduced  so  rapidly 
that  the  ice  crystals  re- 
main very  minute  the 
walls  of  the 'cells  are  not 
damaged  and  the  prod- 
uet  has  its  natural 
shape,  color  and  flavor 
upon  being  thawed  out. 
This  is  the  marvelous 
way  quick-freezing 
works. 

Appreciating  this  sin- 
gular advantage  of 
quick-freezing  over  oth- 
preservative    meth- 
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ods,  the  General  Foods 
Corporation  purchased 
the  Clarenee  Birdseye 
quick-freeze  patents  and 
began  marketing  a  line 
of  frozen  products  in 
1930.  From  that  small 
start  in  1930  of  about  50 
retail  installations  the 
frozen-food  industry 
^TQ"^  yary  rapidly  until, 
in  1940,  there  were  some- 
thing like  20,000  installa- 
tions. During  1937  there 
were  145,000,000  pounds 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  sea 
foods,  poultry  and  meats 
frozen.  In  1938  there 
were  250,000,000  pounds 
frozen,  and  in  1939  the 
total  was  350,000,000 
pounds.  During  1946  this 
figure  had  tripled,  with 
an  estimated  one  billion 
pounds  of  food  processed 
through  the  "quick-freez- 
er''. 

The  ice  cream,  pie  and 
food  manufacturers  have 
been  big  users  of  frozen 
foods.  Also  hotels,  res- 
taurants, ships  and-insti- 
tutional  establishments^ 
as  well  as  individual  fam- 
ilies, that  purchase  small 
one-pound  packages,have 
increased  a  great  deal  in 
their  purchases  of  quick- 
freeze  products.  Such 
growth  is  also  reflected 
in  the  storage  cabinets 
that  are  now  available. 
At  first  cabinets  cost 
from  $1200  to  $1800  and 
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only  ike  larger  tiBera  could  afford  them. 
In  1934  th^  cost  was  down  to  $300  for 
medium-size  cabinets,  and  by  1938  there 
were  some  98  models  available  rajiging 
in  price  from  $170  to  $550, 

It  is  apparent  that  ttie  frozen-food  in- 
dustry, though  rather  young,  is  well 
grounded  and  is  here  to  stay.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1946  there  were  52,000 
quick-freeze  units  sold,  totaling  twelve 
million  dollars.  Since  it  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
many  foods,  progressive  house^ves  and 
homemakers  that  are  not  already  famil^ 
iar  with  the  basie  uses,  advantages  and 
limitation  of  qnick-freezing  should  in* 
vestigate  its  possibilities. 

Frozen  foods  offer  many  advantages. 
There  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
preparing  meals  and  a  saving  in  refriger- 
ator space.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
high-quality  "out  of  season'*  products 
available  throughout  the  year,  with  more 
than  75  kinds  sold  in  retail  stores.  Peo- 
ple in  Florida  are  able  to  enjoy  salmon 
steaks  from  the  Northwest,  and  those  liv- 
ing in  Ne^  York  apartment  houses  can 
feast  on  luscious  strawberries  in  August 
or  January.  Conv^enience  and  eeonomy 
are  the  two  main  advantages,  eiiice  there 
is  no  waste  in  pods,  stems  or  spoilage, 
and  since  families  are  able  to  save  money 
buying  a  quarter  of  a  beef  at  wholesale 
prices  and  storing  it  away. 

If  those  who  rent  a  quick-freeze  loeker 
or  have  one  of  their  own  are  to  enjoy 
these  advantages  they  must  know  when 
and  how  to  keep  it  filled.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  should  be  frozen  at  the  height 
of  their  season,  and  should  occupy  40  per- 
cent of  the  locker  space-  The  other 
60  percent  should  he  filled  with  meats^ 
for  the  average  family- 

Freeze  Your  Own  Food 

Most  game,  fish,  poultry  and  meats,  ex- 
cept certain  cuts  of  pork,  are  guitable  for 
freezing-  Beef  and  lamb  after  killing 
should  be  aged  for  7  to  10  days  at  tem- 
perature between  34  and  40  degrees,  to 
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tenderize  it.  Poultry  should  be  kept  in 
the  cooler  for  12  to  24  hours,  then  frozen- 
Fish,  after  it  is  caught,  should  be  cleaned 
and  put  on  ice  to  prevent  it  from  warm- 
ing up  before  freezing-  If  fish  is  dipped 
in  a  lO-percent  salt  solution  for  a  half- 
minute  after  cleaning,  leakage  and 
''weep"  will  be  prevented  upon  thawing. 
Only  choice  cuts  of  meat  should  be 
paok^  away,  the  trimmings  being  made 
into  hamburger  and  sausage,--  which 
should  be  seasoned  and  chilled  for  24  to 
48  hours  before  freezing. 

Sometimes  meat  develops  an  off  flavor- 
This  is  not  due  to  the  freezing,  but 
rather  is  because  improper  wrapping  of 
the  meat  has  allowed  the  surface  and 
fatty  tissues  to  oxidize.  It  ia  therefore 
very  important  to  seal  not  only  meats  but 
all  products  in  a  moisture-vaporproof 
paper,  which  will  also  prevent  moisture 
from  escaping.  Strange  as  it  might  sound 
to  some,  CTen  e^  Mock  of  ice,  if  it  is  not 
wrapped  in  sucK  a  covering,  vrill  grad- 
ually disappear  at  laero  temperatures, 
due  to  evaporation. 

Eggs  are  easily  ft-ozen  either  in  the 
shells  or  in  separated  yolks  and  whites. 
However,  they  can  be  used  onlf  ior  bat- 
ing and  cooking  or  scjrambling,  because 
the  freezing  process  breaks  down  their 
yolk  shapes. 

The  same  amount  of  care  and  work  is 
required  in  preparing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  the  freezer  s,s  is  spent  i^  pre- 
paring them  for  the  table.  Old,  woody 
and  tough  products  are  to  be  avoided  and 
only  yoUng^  tender  and  sweet  vegetables 
are  favored  with  a  space  in  the  locker. 
It  is  very  important  to  freeze  vegetables 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  har- 
vested, for  freezing '  will  not  restore 
freshness  to  wilted  products.  Corn  loses 
half  of  its  sugar  within  24  hours ;  peas 
lose  a  third  of  their  sugar  in  the  first  6 
hours ;  others  likewise  lose  color,  flavor 
and  nutritive  values.  Root  vegetables, 
like  beeta,  parsnips  and  potatoes,  are  not 
frozen;  neither  are  tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
celery  used  for  salad-tnaking. 
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After  vegetables  are  cleaned  they  are 
blanched  in  boiling-hot  water  before  they 
are  frozen.  This  inactivates  certain  en- 
zymes and  ferments  that  would  other- 
wise canse  changes  in  odor,  color  and 
flavor  during  storage.  Since  blanching, 
^e  cooldng,  destroys  certain  vitamins, 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  interior  of  the 
vegetable  to  the  boiling  point  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  tlien  chill  it  down.  Use 
a  large  volume  of  boiling  water,  one  to 
two  gallons  per  pound  _  of  vegetables. 
Peas  take  only  about  a  minute,  cauliflow- 
er 3  to  5  minutes,  and  cut  corn  li  min- 
utes. Corn  on  the  cob,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  6  to  10  minutes,  to  prevent  a 
cobby  taste.  When  blanched  chill  below 
60''  F.  in  ice  water,  drain  well,  and  quick- 
freeze. 

If  fruits  are  to  be  used  for  pies,  or  pre- 
serves they  are  best  dry-packed  like 
vegetables,  otherwise  they  are  packed  in 
sugar  or  in  a  sugar-sirup,  ranging  from 
40  to  70  percent  concentration,  depending 
on  the  acidity  of  the  fruit.  Such  sirups 
prevent  oxidation,  discoloration  and  dry- 
ing out  of  the  fruit,  and  furnish  as  well 
a  good  protection  against  fluctuating 
temperatures  in  the  storage  locker.  Ap- 
ples for  pie-baking  may  be  prevented 
from  turning  brown  if  the  slices  are 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  4  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water  before  they 
are  frozen.  Fruits  like  plums,  pears  and 
grapes  are  not  as  amiable  to  freezing  as 

are  others. 

It  is  very  important  that  temperatures 
be  kept  as  near  to  the  zero  mark  as  possi- 
ble during  storage,  to  prevent  growth  of 
micro-organisms.  Once  thawed  out,  food 
should  never  be   refrozen.   In   cooking 


frozen  foods  remember  that  once  they 
reach  the  boiling  point  they  cook  in  about 
half  the  time  of  fresh  vegetables.  Never 
overcook  them,  and  as  a  protection 
against  excess  loss  in  vitamins  ftse  only 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  burning. 

Frozen  Foods  Have  a  Future 

This  youthful  frozen-food  industry  is 
growing  up  and  spreading  out.  In  less 
than  a  year  freezer  plants  handling 
citrus  juices  have  mushroomed  from  two 
to  nine.  Another  company  recently  in- 
vested a  million  dollars  in  Cuban  quick- 
freeze  plants  and  refrigerator  boats  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  frozen  tropical 
fruits  to  northern  climates.  Other  com- 
panies offer  a  complete  line  of  frozen 
uncooked  bakery  products,  including 
muffins  and  rolls,  cookies  and  cakes.  An- 
other company  operates  five  delivery 
trucks  for  frozen  foods  in  the  suburbs  of 
New  York,  an  omen  that  foretells  that 
the  wilted-vegetable  wagon  of  the  neigh- 
borhood huckster  will  someday  be  re- 
placed with  a  refrigerator  truck  carry- 
ing frozen  foods. 

But  all  of  this  is  only  the  beginning, 
for  at  present  there  are  only  about 
165,000  storage  units  in  the  American 
homes.  During  the  next  five  years,  it  is 
estimated,  between  five  and  ten  million 
dual  refrigerators  with  zero  tempera- 
ture compartments  will  be  purchased.  It 
is  predicted  that  eye-catching  packaging 
and  streamlined  merchandising,  with  em- 
phasis on  higher  quality,  will  boost 
quick-freezing  to  a  half-billion-dollar 
annual  business.  More  and  more  frozen 
foods  will  be  on  the  daily  menu  of  the 
American  people. 


fuming  On  the  Lights  in  Qhina 

e  China  hopes  to  someday  build  the  world's  largest  dam  and  hydroelectric  plant 
in  the  Yan^e  valley.  According  to  the  design  it  will  tower  750  feet  high;  will 
create  a  reservoir  250  miles  long;  and  not  only  will  control  that  raging  nver  a 
the  flood  stages,  but  wiU  furnish  irrigation  for  10,000,000  acres  o£  land.  It  will 
have  96  giant  generators,  which  will  turn  out  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  the 
Grand  Coulee,  Shasta  and  Boulder  dams  combined. 
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Making  the  Election 
of  Oneself  Sure 

HEUE  is  one  clean  eleetioiij  where  the 
ones  elected  are  not  obliged  to  en- 
gage in  some  political  campaign  with 
ward-heelers,  self 'advertising-,  campaign' 
promises  never  really  seriously  meant  or 
capable  of  being  kept,  and  other  election- 
eering methods  of  this  world.  This  is  an 
election  for  the  Jdngdom  of  God,  and  it 
is  God  that  does  the  electing  in  absolute 
righteousness.  His  Word,  the  Bible,  de- 
scribes it,  and  in  that  Book  our  English 
words  elect-  and  choose  translate  one  and 
the  same  original  word. 

At  the  start  we  say^  npon  the  basis  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  true  Christians, 
begotten  by  God's  spirit,  and  who  share 
the  victory  over  this  world  at  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  with  their  Captain  Jesus 
Christ,  are  the  called  ones  of  God  and 
are  also  His  chosen  or  elect  ones  {ekle- 
htoi,  Greek).  Now  the  question  comes  up. 
When  are  they  chosen,  that  is,  when  do 
they  become  elect  ones  ?  At  the  time  when 
they  are  begotten  of  God  to  be  His  spir- 
itual children  and  can  thus  be  called  to 
a  heavenly  estate.  The  apostle  Paul  in- 
dicates this  fact,  saying :  "Ye  see  your 
calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called:  but 
God  hath  chosen  [elected]  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise; 
and  God  hath  chosen  [elected]  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  de- 
spised, hath  God  chosen  [elected],  yea, 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
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nought  things  that  are:  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence/' 

Because  of  their  lacks  and  incompe- 
tencies and  their  Little  account  according 
to  the  flesh,  it  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Savior 
that  counts  in  their  lives,  and  He  sup- 
plies and  makes  up  for  all  that  wherein 
they  are  short  and  deficient.  "But  of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption :  that, 
according  as  it  is  written,  He  that  glori- 
eth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord/'  (1  Cor. 
1:  26-31)  All  Christians  should  bear  this 
fact  in  mind  in  their  actions  and  treat- 
ment one  toward  another.  James  2:  5  re- 
minds them :  "Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren,  Hath  not  God  chosen  [elected] 
the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  ha(h  prom- 
ised to  them  that  love  him?"  Yes;  so  do 
not  despise  the  materially  poor. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  New 
W^orJd  oi  rigMeousness  was  Jaid  in  Je- 
sus Christ  God  chose  and  predestinated 
to  have  such  a  company  of  sons,  begotten 
of  His  spirit  to  heavenly  glory-  To  those 
who  by  being  ^'born  of  God**  a^re  brought 
into  the  pre-chosen  company  it  is  writ- 
'ten:  '^Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed 
us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heaven- 
ly places  in  Christ;  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him. before,  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love:  hav- 
ing predestinated  us'  unto  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  u&  accepted 
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in    the   beloved    F  Christ] /'—Ephesians 
1:3-6. 

Jehovah  God  willed  to  predestinate 
and  choose  such  a  company  in  Christ, 
and  this  fact  is  proved  in  that  He  fore- 
shadowed such  a  company  by  the  nation 
of  Israel.  He  said  to  that  typical  nation : 
"Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people:  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  king- 
dom of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation." 
(Exodus  19:  5,  6)  "For  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod :  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  he  a  special 
people  unto  himself,  above  all  people  that 
are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." — Deuter- 
onomy 7:6. 

Do  you  want  further  proof  that  the 
person  that  consecrates  himself  to  Grod 
through  Christ  becomes  chosen  or  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  elect,  chosen  com- 
pany at  the  time  that  he  is  begotten  and 
called  of  God?  Then  consider  Peter's  in- 
spired argument  in  his  first  epistle,  writ- 
ten to  those  whom  God  has  begotten  to 
a  hope  of  life:  'Tjove  one  another  with 
a  pure  heart  fervently:  being  born  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrupt- 
ible, by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  for  ever.  Wherefore  laying 
aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypoc- 
risies, and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings, 
as  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 
(1  Pet.  1:3,22,23;  2:1,2)  Now  mark 
^at  it  is  to  these  that  he  addresses  as 
"born  again"  and  as  ''newborn  babes"' 
needing  to  feed  upon  the  milk  of  God's 
Word  in  order  to  grow,  even  to  these 
Peter  writes  the  further  words :  "Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  through  sanctiii cation  of  the 
spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ :  ...  ye  are  a 
chosen  [elect]  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ; 
that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
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into  his  marveUous  light:  which  in  time 
past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  God,"  that  is,  by  His  choosing 
or  electing.  Hence  Peter  also  speaks  of 
"the  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected 
together  with  you".— 1  Peter  1:2;  2:  &, 
10;  5: 13. 

The  being  begotten  into  the  chosen  com- 
pany of  God's  elect  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter  of  one's  election.  The  consecrated 
one  must  abide  in  that  chosen  generation 
or  elect  race  by  carrying  out  his  consecra- 
tion to  God.  He  must  be  faithful  to  God 
unto  the  death  of  his  fleshly  body,  in  order 
to  do  this.  Christ  Jesus,  who  will  over- 
come the  united  nations  of  the  world  at 
the  battle  of  Armageddon,  will  share  the 
victory  with  those  who  "with  him  are 
called,  and  chosen  [elect],  and  faithful". 
So  He  says :  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  (Rev. 
17:14;  2:10)  The  need  of  being  faithful 
in  order  to  kefep  God's  approval  and  to 
be  continued  in  this  called  and  chosen  con- 
gregation the  apostle  Peter  drives  home 
to  his  readers  by  showing  how  it  can  be 
done,  and  then  adding:  ^'Wherefore  the 
rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  to  make 
your  calling  and  election  sure:  for  if  ^e 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  falLfor 
so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  Wherefore  I  will  not  be  negligent 
to  put  you  always  in  remembrance  of 
these  things,  though  ye  know  them,  and 
be  established  in  the  present  truth.'' 
—2  Peter  1 :  5-12. 

In  the  light  of  such  requirement  to  be 
faithful  in  performing  one's  consecration 
to  God  with  unbreakable  integrity  even 
to  the  death,  we  can  understand  the  time- 
liness and  ntness  of  Jesus'  warning: 
"There  shali  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen."  (Matt.  22:13,14)  It  therefore 
remains  the  obligation  of  each  one  called 
'to  the  heavenly  kingdom  to  make  his 
election  thereto  sure,  that  it  may  be 
crowned  with  success. 
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Venezuela  Struggles  to  Cast  Off  Shackles 


IN  AN  age  ot  rapidly  oocurrijig  events 
■where  the  barriers  of  languages  and 
nati:iral  boundaries  of  nations  are  stead- 
ily disappearing,  there  arises  simulta- 
jieously  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
peoples  of  all  nations  to  put  into  prac- 
tice, if  possible,  better  means  of  living 
conditions  and  political  governments  to 
satisfy  an  urge  for  greater  freedom.  For 
the  past  years  this  has  tal^en  place  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  forces  of  humanity  have 
been  crying  out  against  their 'oppre'ssors. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  more 
epeeiflcally  from  October  18,  1945,  the 
people  of  Venezuela  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  a  means  of  liberation  from  op^ 
pressive  dictatorial  rule  that  has  been 
their  lot  for  many  centuries.  Dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  eonquistadores 
until  the  recent  past  Venezuelans  have 
been  subject  to  the  despotic  rule  of  men 
who  were  fanatic  religious  followers 
ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  religious 
advisors,  in  this  instance  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  and  its  clergy. 

Venezuela  has  experienced  the  iron^ 
hand-rule  of  men  like  Gomez  and  Medina, 
each  in  turn  being  overthrown  because  of 
his  lust  for  seJfish  power  and  wealth,  and 
as  to  all  despots,  coming  to  a  humiliating 
end.  The  rule  of  Gomez  proved  to  be  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  noost  Venezue- 
lans. The  cause?  His  selfish,  egotistic 
and  bestial  quest  for  riches  for  himself 
and  for  most  of  his  wealthy  admirers, 
and  the  imprisoning  and  torturing  of 
anyone  who  disagreed  with  his  political 
policies.  For  many  years  until  his  death, 
in  1935,  hundreds  of  men  lancuished  in 
his  prison  ^%Si.  Rotunda"  with  heavy 
chains  and  steel  bands  on  their  necks  and 
waists,  were  fed  ground  glass,  and  then 
starved  to  death.  But  only  memories  of 
some  of  the  living  bear  testimony  to  the 
hideous  and  gruesome  accounts  of  his 
tyrannical  rule  which  parallels  identieal- 
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ly  the  terrible  and  ignominious  slur  on 
human  hisittry  wrought  by  the  Soman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  during  the  dark 
years  of  the  Inquisition  in  her  effort  to 
stamp  out  anyone  who  disputed  her  doc- 
trines or  her  claimed  authority  to  rule. 
So,  is  it  any  wonder  that  her  children 
taught  this  philosophy  shonld  do  other- 
wise? No. 

One  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  torn  of  the  century  and  the  great 
strides  in  learning,  discoveries,  commu- 
nications, the  struggles  and  wars  to  pre- 
serve and  better  ways  of  life.  Sq,  too,  the 
people  of  this  oil  country  have  done. 
Although  they  are  a  mixed-blooded  peo- 
ple of  Indians^  whites  and  Negroes,  pro- 
ducing a  mixed  tace,  still  their  desires 
and  efforts  are  for  progress.  On  the 
18th  of  October  of  1945  a^ revolutionary 
outburst  styled  a  '^bloodless"  revolution 
took  place.  On- this  occasion  the  reaction- 
ary and  progressive  military  was  tiie 
prime  force  in  ousting  President  Medina 
then  in  control  and  BUbstituting  a  pro- 
visional president  untiJ  such  time  as  a 
vote  of  the  people  might  be  taken  to  in- 
stitute a  democratic  and  free  choice  of 
rule.  Not  until  a  year  later,  on  the  27th 
of  October^  1946,  did  they  have,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  own  choice  for  repre- 
sentation. 

But  during  their  short  existence  as  a 
country  free  from  dictatorial  rule  polit- 
ical tranquillity  did  not  remain  long,  for 
some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  oust- 
ing of  Medina  in  October,  1945,  became 
dissatisfied  with  proceedings  under  the 
provisional  government  of  Romulo  Be- 
tancourt.  Because  of  their  desire  to  rule 
and  control,  another  attempt,  on  Oeccm- 
her  11, 1946,  at  usurping  authority  came, 
from  the  cities  of  Maracay  and  Valencia, 
where  were  located  the  army  barracks 
and  the  air  f  oree>  It  was  due  to  ill-timing 
on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  and  the 
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efficiency  and  alertness  of  the  provisional 
government  controlling  that  the  attempt 
at  a  counter  revolution  was  thwarted. 

Love  for  freedom  ia  an  inborn  quality 
in  all  normal  men.  And  within  these  re- 
cent years  Venezuelans  have  shown  their 
desire  to  preserve  liberties  not  only  from 
corruption  but  also  from  the  bigotry  of 
age-old,  preying,  fanatic  religionists.  In 
this  land  of  ''Manana"  the  dominating 
religion  of  the  peoples  has  been  Roman 
Catholic  for  many  centuries,  and  in  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ignorance  caused 
by  this  organization  the  clergy  are  put 
in  a  very  disagreeable  position.  In  their 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  what  powers 
are  theirs  the  priests  collaborate  with 
the  mpneyed  class  of  people.  Their  out- 
ward siippoTt  of  the  COPE!  political 
party,  recently  organized  in  this  coun- 
try, is  held  in  low  esteem  among  the 
Venezuelans.  The  Catholic  clergy  is  no- 
torious for  its  support  of  those  who  have 
money,  and  the  aforementioned  political 
party  is  supported  by  the  rich  in  this 
country. 

However,  not  all  members  of  the  cler- 
gy are  satisfied  with  their  narrow-minded 
religious  philosophy  preying  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  a  young  priest,  'Tather" 
Francisco  Jose  Verde,  in  the  counter 
revolution  that  took  place  in  Maracay  on 
December  11, 1946.  Because  he,  as  many 
of  the  common  people,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  despotic  rule  of  his  superiors, 
he  chose  to  take  up  arms  and  defend  a 
better  way,  which  to  him  was  democracy. 

As  recorded  in  the  periodical  El  Na- 
tional, dated  December  23, 1946,  when  in- 
terviewed by  a  correspondent  the  priest 
gave  his  reasons  for  being  with  the  sol- 
diers during  the  shooting  as  follows: 
'^Because  I  am  a  militant  of  the  Action 
Democratic  (political  party).  My  place 
is  in  the  fight  beside  Democracy."  So 
here  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  trend 
of  sentiment  toward  greater  liberties 
and  freedom.  A  man  of  his  position  hav- 
ing been  taught  the  system  of  a  corrupt 
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organization  notoriously  anti-liberal,  and 
to  have  the  desire  and  initiative  to  go 
contrary  to  its  creed,  deserves  commend- 
able conmnent. 

Not  only  has  this  expression  for  the 
desire  of  liberty  taken  place  by  this  one 
priest,  but  also  a  wave  of  religious 
protest  has  broken  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Venezuela 
against  the  unjust  and  unreasonably 
foolish  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  reported  by  El  National,  January  21, 
1947,  a  movement  is  under  way  by  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
country  who  hope  to  make  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  practice  of  the  priest- 
hood in  four  very  important  points: 
First,  they  hope  to  renounce  their  sub- 
servience to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  the  Roman  Papacy,  and  establish  an 
Apostolic  Catholic  Church  of  Venezuela ; 
second,  allow  the  priesthood  to  marry; 
third,  to  say  the  mass  in  Spanish ;  and 
fourth,  have  popular  elections  of  bishops. 

This  movement  is  nothing  new,  but  as 
its  chief  backer  among  the  clergy,  "Fa- 
ther" Luis  F.  Castillo  Mendez,*  relates 
to  the  newspaper  Ultimas  Noticias  of 
January  21,  1947,  that  as  early  as  1914 
it  was  the  hope  of  many  of  the  clergy 
that  some  reforms  should  be  made  and 
relations  with  the  Vatican  at  Rome  be. 
broken.  Not  until  the  first  break  came  in 
the  relations  between  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Brazil  and  the  Vatican  when  the  for- 
mer se^t  np  the  Catholic  Church  of  Brazil 
did  this  effort  begin  to  be  realized.  Ac- 
cording to  Francisco  Mendez,  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  who 
wish  to  subscribe  to  this  break,  declaring 
that  the  pope  of  Rome  had  always  sup^ 
ported  dictators  who  hypocritically  pre- 
tended to  support  the  church.  Need  was 
urgent  to  check  the  rapidly  advancing 

•  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  March  8,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Timet,  disclosed  that  on 
that  day  CathoHc  Archbishop  Lucas  GuiHermo 
Castillo,  of  Caracas,  announced  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Mendez  and  three  other  priests  active  in 
foundinK  the  Apostolic  Catholic;  Church  of  Vene- 
zuela. Supporters  of  tlie  new  church  will  be  like- 
wise- excommonieated. 
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immoral  conditions  among  the  priests. 
All  this  turmoil  in  a  country  that  is 
very  rich  and  has  no  international  d^bt 
brings  a  problem  of  deep  concern  to 
those  who  have  confidence  and  faith  in 
money  and  power.  In  a  country  as  pros- 
perous as  Venezuela  from  all  her  oil  and 
other  mineral  wealth,  why  shoiald  the 
majority  of  her  people  be  slowly  starv- 
ing to  death  while  a  minority  bask  in 
luxury  and  plenty?  "Why  at  this  particu- 
lar time  in  the  history  of  this  country^ 
yes,  and  that  of  the  world,  should  there 
not  be  a  fervent  desire  accompanied  by 
action  of  the  people  to  rise  against  every 
manner  of  oppression  and  to  establish  a 
representative  form  of  gov^rnmmt  by 
the  peoplel  The  problems  are  age-old, 
and  there  have  been  nnmerous  struggles 
throng-hout  hnman  history,  but  it  is  more 
than  coij3cidental  that  the  deternnijiation 
to  be  free  is  met  by  a  force  just  as  strong 
to  enslave- 


There  is  an  answer  to  these  'questions 
and  one  that  is  one  hundred  percent  cor- 
rect and  reliable  and  backed  by  divine 
airthority^-the  Holy  Bible.  Yes,  the 
Creator  had  recorded  for  our  benefit  in 
these  times  His  unfailing  prophecies 
which  show  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
of  wicked  demon  rule,  but  which  shall 
shortly  come  fo  a  close  in  the  greatest 
upheaval  in  the  history  of  humanity,  far 
surpassing  the  destruction  of  the  flood 
of  Uoah's  day  that  destroyed  the  first 
wicked  world  over  four  thousand  years 
ago.  In  all  this  confusion  there  is  a  way 
whereby  men  of  good-will  might  find  the 
means  of  escape  from  all  this  ignorance 
of  causes  of  world  confusion  and  trou- 
ble. That  only  way  is  to  turn  to  their  Mak- 
er, heed  His  commands,  and  know  His 
Bible  tnjth  which  will  make  them  free. 
— Contributed  by  Aiodke!  correspondent 
in  Venezuela. 
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Thy  word  is  truth" 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free 
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It  is  the  learning-  of  the  truth  from  God's 
Wprd  that  makes  one  free  from  confusion 
and  tumioih  Along  with  the  many  books 
published  to  aid  in  Bible  study,  we  ars 
offering  now  the  Afnericifn-  Standard  Ver- 
sion Bible  of  1901  to  assist  you  in  learning 
the  truth. 


This  version^  considered  one  of  the  best 
modem  Bible  translations,  has  been  supple- 
mented in  our  edition  by  a  95-page  cyclopedic 
concordance  of  words,  expreaaions  and  phras- 
es. Printed  in  boldface  type,  bound  in  ligbt- 
brown  leatherette  and  gold-stamped,  this  Bi- 
ble is  available  on  a  contribution  of  $1.50, 


WATCHTOWEIt  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y* 

Enclomd  find  $IW.  Pieaae  send  me  th-e  Watciltoweu  ^iti^R  cf  the  Amfrit^an  St<^n4ar^  rcmorp  ^%^if. 
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Foreign  Minister^  at  MoM^ow 

#^  It  was  not  until  the  last  week 
in  March  that  the  Moscow  For- 
eign Ministers  Cduneil  got  down 
to  actual  business.  All  tlie  pre- 
ceding- meetings  had  been  "ex- 
pos(tory'^  During  the  "exposi- 
tory" discussions  various  propos- 
als were  made  by  the  ministers. 
It  was  agreed  that  troops  would 
be  evacuated  from  Austria  90 
days  after  a  peace  treaty  witii 
her  came  into  force.  The  U.  S< 
proposals  for  an  Austrian  treaty 
included  a  five-point  bill  of 
rights,  safeguarding  the  liberties 
of  all,  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  Jangua^'e  or  religioa. 
It  Includes  guarantees  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion, press,  publication,  assem- 
bly, political  opinion  and  wor- 
ship- The  r,  S,  draft  also  de- 
mands the  secret  ballot  and  uni- 
versal franchise,  (Similar  safe- 
guards are  contemplated  for  Ja- 
pan.) The  American  aim  for  Ger- 
many Is  somewhat  similar,  seek- 
ing to  establish  it  as  a  democ- 
racy more  or  less  in  the  image 
of  the  western  nations.  Molotov 
had  opportunity  to  put  in  his  de- 
mand on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  for 
$10,000,000,000  m  reparations 
from  Gerroany^  a  fi;nire  which 
he  said  represented  leas  than  a 
tenth  of  the  losses  Russia  suf- 
fered from  the  German  invasion. 
The  other  ministers  thought  Rus- 
sia "wanted  too  much.  There  was 
some  "pot  calling  the  kettle 
black".  Russia  charged  the  U.  S. 


and  Britain  with  having  seized 
gold  and  patents  in  their  zones 
valued  at  more  than  $10,0(K),(k)0,' 
000.  This  was  denied.  Britain's 
Mr  Bevin,  discussing  Germnny- 
said  that  no  change  from  Nazi 
Ideology  to  another  one-party 
domination  of  Germany  would  be 
acceptable.  France  put  In  her  de- 
mand for  German  coah  The  U.  S., 
at  the  first  real  ''working"  ses- 
sion (3Iarch  25),  pryj>osed  that 
a  general  peace  conference  on 
Germany  be  held,  in  which  all 
the  nations  which  had  participat- 
ed in  the  war  against  Germany 
should  have  a  voice  on  an  equal 
basis.  Turfeey,  which  belatedly 
joined  In  the  war,  was  also  to 
be  included,  Molotov  considered 
inclusion  of  Turkey  "senseless". 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  the 
ministera  were  considering  ar- 
rangements for  deahng  with  Ger- 
many as  an  economic  unit  and 
the  establishment  of  a  provislMi- 
al  German  government- 

"tnnman  Doctrine" 

<^  President'  Truman's  plan  for 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  with 
all  its  apparent  motives  of  re- 
sistance to  Oomnxunlsm,  has  been 
commended  and  criticized  widely. 
The  chief  criticisra  was  that  it 
appeared  to  hy-pass  the  US 
and  endanger  the  success  of  that 
body.  Senator  Ciaude  Pepper,  in 
late  March,  stated :  ''There  is  no 
reason  why,  to  help  the  Greek 
people,  we  have  to  destroy  the 
United  Nations,"  March  28  Mr, 


Austin,  U,  S.  representative  of  the 
UN,  speaking  before  the  Secu- 
ritj'  Council,  set  forth  the  official 
Administration  reply  to  criti- 
cisms of  the  Truman  plan.  He 
had  previously  consulted  both 
the  president  and  the  State  De- 
partment, and  stated  that  Amer- 
ican aid  to  the  f^vo  countri^^ 
rather  than  ignoring  the  UN, 
would  be  in  line  with  the  UN's 
peace-keeping  objectives,  and  that 
the  program  was  of  a  temporary 
nature  to  meet  an  emergency  un- 
til the  UN  could  "assume  the 
principal  responsibility,  within 
tlieir  capabilities,  for  the  long- 
range  tasks  of  assistance  re* 
quired  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Greet'e".  Meanwhile  Senator  Van- 
denberg  proposed,  in  the  Senate, 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey^  which 
would  invite  the  UN,  If  It  wished 
to  do  so^  to  halt  American  aid 
and  tfike  other  action. 

Lateran  Accord  Confirmed 

*^  The  agreement  made  in  1929 
between  Mussolini  and  the  pope 
has  been  confirmed  by  Italy 
(March  26)  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  Italian  Constitution 
by  a  vote  of  350  to  140  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Com- 
munists voted  with  the  so-called 
^'Christian  Democrats"  in  putting 
across  this  arrangement  and  con- 
tinuing Catholicism  as  the  only 
state  religion  and  Vatican  City 
as  an  independent  state  with  the 
pope    as    its    earthly    potentate. 

Palestine 

^  On  March  16  the  British  an- 
nounced tlie  lifting  of  statutory 
martial  law,  ending. fifteen  days 
of  virtual  siege-  of  nearly  half 
the  Jews  in  the  land.  The  period 
of  restraint  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  Jews  $7,000,000,  due  to 
the  almost  complete  halting  of 
trade  and  industry-  On  the  day 
the  restrictions  were  JUted  there 
a  mysterious  blast  in  Jerusalem 
destroyed  two  buildings  and 
an  army  post  exchange  was 
blown  up  near  Hedera,  A  main 
pipe  line  to  Haifa  was  ripped  up 
by  a  bomb,  March  22  the  British 
government    was    aslced    by    the 
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U  8.  to  try  once  more  to  solve 

the  Palestine  problem  by  present- 
ing a  final  proposal  to  Zionists 
and  Arabs,  before  letting  the  UN 
take  «ver, 

French  CaMnet  Crisis 

^  Premier  Paul  Ramadler 
threatened  (March  20)  to  resign, 
but  didn't,  because  he  got  a  vote 
of  oonfldeooe  which  he  denmnclea 
as  a  condition  to  remaining  in 
office.  The  crisis  was  believed  to 
ha^e  been  provoked  by  President 
Tmman's  speech  on  aid  to  Gre^soe, 
which  tended  to  divide  the 
French  Asaemhly  into  Commonist 
and  antl-Commimist  blocs.  The 
CommuDlsts  r^tused  to  vote  ap- 
propriations for  military  opera- 
tions  In  Indo-China,  which  Com- 
munist ministers  and  membera  of 
the  Finance  Committee  had  al- 
ready approved.  After  consider- 
able controversy,  the  Commu- 
nists conjiproniised  by  abstaining 
from  voting,  either  for  or  against, 
but  allowing  their  mln!st§rs  to 
support  the  approprtations  and 
the  premier. 

Beb^lioQ  Id  Madas:aBcar 

0  March  30  a  revolt  broke  out 
In  Madagascar,  rebel  bands  at- 
tacJdng  an  arms  depot  at  Diego 
Suarez  and  a  French  garrison  at 
Moramanga.  Reportfi  from  Tana- 
narive, the  capital,  indicated  that 
outbreaks  were  timed  to  begin  at 
various  other  points  simultane- 
ously. Detacbmenta  of  French 
troops  were  sent  to  quell  tlie  Up- 
risings, and  arrests  of  the  rebel 
leaders  were  ordered.  Madagas- 
car Is  represented  in  the  French 
Assembly,  but  seelcs  autonomy 
within  the  French  Union  or  com- 
plete Independence. 

Dutch-TndoneBiAn  Fact 

^  In  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
Dutch  governor  geaerai's  palace 
in  Batavla  March  25.  representa- 
tives of  the  Indonesian  Republic 
and  of  the  Netherlands  signed 
the  '*Cheribon  Agreement"  for- 
mulated some  months  ago.  Sutan 
SJahrir,  the  Republican  premier 
of  the  Indooeslans,  stressed  the 
difficulties  yet  remaining  between 
the  Netherlands  and  its  former 
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East  inuian  coioniai  auojecia. 
Doubts,  suspicious  and  hatred 
continued  to  divide  Indonesia,  It 
wag  hoped  that  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  {anticipating  an 
equal  partnership  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indone^a  un- 
der Queen  "Wilhelmlna)  would  be 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  peaceful  condltlone- 
Dutch  curbs  of  Indonesian  af- 
fairs»  however,  conUnue, 

British  Leave  C^o 

^  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
King  Faroud,  of  Egypt,  saw  the 
Egyptian  flag  flying  over  Kasr 
el  Nil  barracUs  in  Cairo,  on 
March  31.  The  Britisl]  occupa- 
tion Of  Cairo  had  come  to  an  end 
after  64  years.  Citlaena  of  Cairu 
celebrated  uproariously. 

last  ^^ce^oy  to  India  ( ?) 

^  Viscount  Mountbatten  arrived 
la  India  March  22  to  become  the 
29th  and  m  all  probability  the 
last  British  viceroy  of  India. 
The  outeoing  viceroy,  Governor 
General  Viscount  Wavell,  depart- 
ed for  England  the  following  day. 
Kumhlinga  of  political  trouble 
ac<-"ompanied  the  arrival  of  the 
new  viceroy,  although  there  was 
no  direct  connection-  India's  dis- 
turbances are  flulte  "internfll", 
The  latest  estimate  of  casualties 
in  tiie  comrcunal  dlsturbauces 
which  have  kept  the  Punjab  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  since  Marcli  4 
were  set  at  2,060  killed  and  1,104 
Injured, 

OoimniinistB  Lose  T«nan 

^  Chinese  government  troops  en- 
tered Yenan  on  March  19.  cap- 
tured from  the  Communists  after 
a  weelc's  drive  toward  this  capi- 
tal of  the  CommupiSt-held  area 
of  China.  The  Communists  had 
begun  to  evacuate  the  city  a 
month  before.  Chinese  govern- 
ment authorities  claimed  that 
10.000  Communists  had  been 
killed  and  2,000  captured  in  the 
Yenan  drive- 

IffacArthur  in  Japan 

^  In  his  first  press  conference 
since  the  one  In  Australia  in  1942 
General  MacArthur   (March   17) 


urged  an  early  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, and  the  end  of  occnpatlon 
there,  which,  he  said,  would  be 
unneceaeary  after  the  signing  of 
auch  a  treatj".  He  considers  t^e 
power  of  the  UN  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  a  dlearmed  Ja- 
pan  without  the  presence  of  Al- 
lied forces  there.  Said  he:  "If 
the  UN  can't  ftmctloo  now,  It 
never  wiU.'^  He  added,  "I  believe 
that  Japan  has  learned  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  nation  la  the 
world  that  war  doesn't  pay," 

Presidential  Purge  ProgT&m 

^  President  Truman^  by  execu- 
tive decree,  on  March  22  ordered 
a  program  of  guarding  against 
federal  employment  of  any  per- 
son who  is-  disloyal.  It  was  indi- 
cated that  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathisers  would  be 
the  first  targets  ^S  the  drive, 
which  will  affect  over  two  mil- 
lion jobs.  Au  informer  Is  to  be 
shielded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
order.  In  other  words,  the  vic- 
tim will  not  J>e  faced  by  his  ac- 
cuser. This  is  remlnigceot  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Banning  the  CommunistB 

^  William  Green,  president  of 
the  Amerlcau  Federation  of  La- 
bor, termed  the  effort  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  party  **tanta- 
moTint  to  a  declaration  of  volun- 
tary banliPuptoy  of  the  ideas  and 
Ideals  of  American  democracy", 

Testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Du-American  Ac- 
tivities, on  proposed  measures 
to  outlaw  the  GommunUt  party, 
Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
FBI,  branded  the  American  Com- 
munist pa:^ty  a  ''fifth  column  It 
ever  there  was  one"  whose  '*goal 
is  the  overthrow  of  out  govern- 
ment". 

The  American  ClvU  "Llhertles 
Union  (which  excludes  Commu- 
nists frouj  ita^  board  of  direc- 
tors), said  that  loose  definitions 
of  communism,  subversive  activ- 
ity and  disloyalty  migltt  be  used 
to  suppress  honest  liberal 
thought. 

Vt  S-  Con^^esaional  Notes 

^  While  President  Truman  was 
hopeful    that    military    and    eco- 
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nomic  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key would  he  approved  by  Con- 
gress before  the  end  of  the 
month,  Congress  ttself  appeared 
to  be  In  no  hurry  aI>OTit  It.  Be- 
st rlctlonfi  and  conditions  were 
proposed,  and  there  was  much 
opposition.  Senator  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  a  Democrat,  thought 
little  of  giving  aid  to  **an  ex- 
travaffar^t,  incompetent,  back- 
ward and  unpopular  monarchy  in 
Greece*'.  In  a  radio  address  he 
aald  that  the  president's  program 
would  result  In  appeals  from 
"every  royal  punk  the  world 
over"  for  aid.  As  to  Turkey^  he 
said  tliat  "'I^irkey  is  in  a  ceh- 
tury-old  quarrel  with  Russia  oyer 
the  DardanelleSt  and  so  we  must 
pay  lier  tribute  to  encourage  her 
to  carry  out  Britain's  obsolete 
and  Insane  scheme  to  stop  Russia 
at  the  Turkish  border".  He 
adde<i,  "Russia  has  as  much 
right  to  the  Dardanelles  as  we 
have  to  the  Tanama  Canal.  Now 
when  Britain's  *Lock  Russia'  pol- 
icies must  fall  of  their  own 
weiglit,  her  statesmen  are  shrewd 
enough  to  unload  this  no-longer 
feasible  task  on  any  boob  na- 
tion th^t  will  grab  the  hook. 
That  Is  where  we  came  in,"  (Not 
very  statesman-like  language, ) 
Congressional  commit  tees  took 
up  recommendations  that  the 
Turks  be  left  out  of  tlie  aid  pro- 
visions and  that  the  Greek  mili- 
tary aid  angle  be  submitted  to 
the  UN. 

Selective  Service  Ends 

^  Tlie  U-  S.  selective  service 
law,  under  which  10,200,367  were 
Inducted  into  the  armed  services, 
expired  March  SI,  However,  an- 
ticipating the  approval  of  uni- 
versal training  before  June  1,  the 
U.  S,  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Selective  Service  county 
records  offices  until  that  date. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee said  in  its  report ;  "If 
a  ( universal )  training  act  Is 
adopted  it  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  tliese 
local  offices.  There  is  over  $5,- 
000,000  worth  of  office  equipment 
In  these  various  offices  at  the 
present  time" 
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No  Oraiii  to  Tito* 

^  The  U-  S.  State  Department 
announwd  March  20  that  Yago- 
filavla's  requests  for  grain  to  re- 
lieve h0r  food  needs  had  been 
turned  down  on  all  counts.  Under 
this  decision  Tugoslavia  will  get 
no  relief  from  the  $350,000,000 
appropriations  for  relief  planned 
by  the  American  government.  It 
was  decided  that  Yugoslavia  was 
not  one  of  the  countries  of  great- 
est need  being  given  aid. 

Note  to  Hungary 

^  Backing  up  an  earlier  note  the 
U-  S,  wrote  to  Russian  occupa* 
tion  authorities  in  Hungary  that 
"minority  groups  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist party"  were  attempting  to 
seize  power  from  the  freely  elect- 
ed government,  threatening  the 
continuance  of  democracy  In 
Himgary, 

Oovemorship  Fight  Ended 

^  The  Georgia  (U,  S.)  governor- 
ship flght  had  wide  Implications, 
In  other  lands  it  seemed  a  test 
of  the  practical  working  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Racially  the 
freedom  of  the  colored  people 
was  involved,  for  Herman  Tal- 
madge,  one  of  the  contestants, 
had  backed  the  white-primaries 
measure  for  the  state.  The  gov- 
ernorship issue  which  had  been 
passed  upon  by  lesser  courts,  pro 
and  con,  was  settled  (March  19) 
by  tbe  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in 
a  5-2  decision  deposing  Herman 
Talmadge  as  illegally  selected  by 
the  Georgia  Assembly  and  turn- 
ing the  reins  of  governorship  over 
to  M-  E.  Thompson,  former  lieu- 
tenant governor,  A  week  later 
Governor  Thompson  vetoed  the 
white-primary  bilL 

Hars 

^  MaJ.  J,  B.  Randolph,  mathe- 
matician and  engineer,  writing 
in  the  semiofficial  journal  of  the 
Army  Ordnance  Association,  stat- 
ed that  the  U.  S.  must  prepare  to 
occupy  Mars  and  other  neighbor 
worlds  in  space.  He  said :  "Money 
and  lives  will  be  saved  and  vic- 
tory made  more  certain  by  all  that 
we  can  do  in  x^eacetime  te  pre- 
pare for  such  occupation— study- 


ing these  other  worlds,  sending 
expeditions  to  them,  and  devising 
equipment  to  meet  their  special 
needs.  Rockets  capable  of  gohig 
to  Mars  may  come  more  quickly 
than  we  now  think  possible,  and 
when  they  come  there  will  be  a 
race  to  get  there  first  with  aa 
adequate  expedition." 

IcHand  Volcano  Enipts 

^  One  might  imagine  that  an 
active  volcano  would  almost  be 
welcomed  in  Iceland,  But  it 
hardly  is-  A  blazing  volcano, 
throwing  off  dense  clouds  of 
ashes  and  fumes  reaching  to  a 
height  of  some  six  miles,  as  Mt 
Hekia  is  and  did,  is  hardly  a  re- 
assuring  phenomenon.  Hence  the 
eruption  of  the  4J64-foot-high 
mountain  toward  the  close  of 
March  was  not  esteemed  a  bless- 
ing, although  It  attracted  many 
observers-  Lava  steaming  and 
streaming  down  Its  sides  on  two- 
mile  fronts  urged  evacuation  of 
farmers  resident  In  the  vicinity. 
Much  damage  was  feared  to 
grazing  lands,  due  to  the  ashes' 
being  widely  deposited  on  them. 
The  eruption  was  expected  to 
continue  for  several  monthSi 
Hekia  means  business  when  In 
action.  A  plane  flying  over  for 
observation  was  pelted  with 
rocks  and  damaged,  hut  was  able 
to  land  safely  without  harm  to 
the  sightseers.  In  Copenhagen, 
1,250  miles  away,  a  rain  of  fine 
dust  was  attributed  to  the  enip- 

tlOD, 

Weatiier  Control  Remote 

^  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  discov- 
erer of  the  man-made  snowfall 
idea,  said  that  weather  control 
as  a  weapon  might  have  a  chain 
reaction  and  reveal  "some  as- 
pects of  the  atom  bomb".  How- 
ever, General  Electric  jKieutists 
and  government  spokesmen  point- 
ed out  that  producing  a  snowfall 
out  of  a  solitary  cloud  is  a  far 
cfy  from  complete  control  over 
a  large  area.  General  Electric 
vice-president  and  research  head, 
Dr-  C,  a  Suits^  said :  "Although 
we  are  a  long  way  from  the  bird 
in  the  hand,  at  least  it's  a  chloro- 
formed bird  in  the  bush," 
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Anticlerical  Wave  Sweeps  over  Italy 


ANTICLEKTCALTSM  is  no  ne-w  thing 
to  war-ravaged  Italy.  ExaminatioB 
of    her    history    shows    other    periods 

wherein  it  appeared  in  the  land.  Many  of 
the  country's  most  heloved  statesmen 
and  leaders  were  anticlerical.  Giordano 
Brnno  p  i  1 1  o  d  him-self 
against  a  teaching  of  a 
powerful  clergy  and  suf- 
lered  hurning  at  the 
stake  for  his  courage. 
Mazzini  was  another  who 
gave  impulse  to  the 
movement  of  independ- 
ence that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  lib- 
eral government  that  ex- 
isted in  Italy  prior  to 
World  "War  I,  and  this' 
man  wrote  mnoh  about 
the  troubleBome,  divi- 
sive, immoral  and  polit- 
ically meddling  Eoraan 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  An- 
other wsLB  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  hailed  by 

the  Italian  people  as  the  mm  who  miM 

Italy,  resulting  in  its  becoming  a  major 
power  of  the  world.  In  his  path  of  unit- 
ing, the  Italians,  eontinnally  torn  by  sec- 
tional wars  and  fends,  stood  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  clergy,  sustained  in  pow- 
er by  foreign  troops.  At  a  time  when  he 
and  the.  forces  seeking  to  liberate  Italy 
were  hard  pressed  hy  the  troops  of  the 
foreign  powers,  ,whieh  had  been  ealled 
in  by  the  pope  to  prevent  the  losing 
of  his  temporal  power  in  the  land, 
Garibaldi  wrote  the  following  encourage- 
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Whj  la  ftaly  now  thcr  fcirne  oi 
Iwatvd  iintic)«i kaUum ?  Vi'hy  4a  jnm 
msny  CatlioMc  i»eopLft  In  limly  aym- 

pjiki>ct-i  that  Mt  up  fi-«llffif  Affnhiflt 
the  Vaticii.nT  What  hA»  Uie  Catholic 
Cliur«li  dionii  to  precipitute  m  ttfU* 
l£iom  criaio?  How  b  «h*)  combatlnff 
ihlK  tiew  threat  to  her  iire«Ur«7  li 
thtt  antldeHcalinm  iittrlltii tabic  t4> 
Comifiuniftin?  Ont  of  Italy  ita*lf 
c:t^m«  tJh*  «n»w^jnj  If*  the»K  an4 
nthirr  cnrrctit  vfi^^stiiifia  plii:g^i(n'g 
that  vmhappy  land.  On-th«-iiiT«n«9 
vtpnm$  oC  two  "Awahftl"  corre- 
ApondenU  h\  that  country  h^vc  btsfsn 
«umbinv«l  Ut  tth-it  twuLdera  tJtn  fcwl  of 
the  ItaltHfi  puIsM  on  vntickrlcaH^nit 


!*r«ss: 


ment  and  exhortation  to  his  followerB: 
"'That  generation  today  graying  under 
the  burning  sun  of  battle  will  appear  at 
the  front  of  your  |_ Italy's]  next  genera- 
tion, raised  under  hatred  and  executions 
of  priests  and  foreigners,  strengthened 

by  the  memory  of  many 
outrages  and  by  the 
avenging  of  many  hard- 
shipi  suffered  in  prison 
and  exile.  No  one  knows 
how  long  this  period  will 
la8t  in  which  you  find 
yourself,  0  Italy.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the 
solemn  hour  of  rebirth  is 
not  far  off."  (Words  of 
Garibaldi  cited  by  the 
anticlerical  newspaper  It 
Mercante,  January  3, 

1947. ) 

Today,  with  her  cities 
in  mine  and  her  land 
ravaged  by  war,  many  of 
her  people  homeless,  hungry  and  cold,  a 
great  section  of  the  population  of  Italy 
k  again  taking  up  the  cry  of  these 
liberty4oving  leaders  of  the  past-  Italy 
must  have  a  rebirth  of  the  freedom  she 
lost  during  the  nightmare  of  fascism. 
She  must  not  after  having  come  out  of 
the  frying  pan  of  one  dictatorship  fail 
into  the  tire  of  another. 

Memories 

But  one  may  ask,  How  can  there  be 

danger   of   such   happening?   Has   not 
Italy   been   liberated   and   fascism  de- 
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stroyedl  The  Fascisi  party  as  such  no 
longer  exists  in  Italy,  but  the  liberty- 
loving  people  know  that  its  principles 
live  on.  They  know  that  those  formerly 
allied  with  fascism  are  still  present  and 
active.  They  remember  the  arms  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Charch  open  wide  to  re- 
cme  the  rising  Fascists.  They  remember 
the  pope's  concordat  with  Fitscisip  in 
1929,  and  that  then  ''the  supreme  religious 
authority  expressed  its  pleasure  because 
God  had  been  given  back  to  Italy,  and 
Italy  to  God'\  (Corriere  della  Sera,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1944)  They  remember  that  at 
the  very  time  the  League  of  Nations  met 
to  consider  the  Fascist  attack  on  help- 
less Ethiopia,  Osservaiore  Romano^  the 
Vatican's  newspaper,  reported  that  fifty- 
seven  bishops  and  nineteen  archbishops 
of  Italy  sent  a  telegram  ot  congratula- 
tions to  Mussolini  which  read:  ^'Catholic 
Italy  thanks  Jesus  Christ  for  the  re- 
newed greatness  of  the  country  made 
stronger  by  Mnssolinfs  policy/'  (Au- 
gust 22, 1935)  They  remember  the  state- 
ment of  Cardinal  Schuster,  of  Milan, 
wherein  he  declared:  "The  Italian  flag  is 
at  this  moment  bringing  in  triumph  the 
eross  oi  Christ  to  Ethiopia  io  free  the 
road  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
opening  it  at  the  same  time  to  our  mis- 
sionary propaganda/' 

The  people  of  Italy  remember  the 
Hierarchy's  blessing  of  Mussolini's  cam- 
paigns of  aggression,  its  blessing  of 
Fascist  war  weapons,  its  blessing  on 
ItaJy^s  part  in  securing  for  butcher 
Franco  a  Fascist  rule  in  Spain,  The 
Italian  people  cannot  forget  the  bless- 
ings of  high  Catholic  prelates  that  reg- 
ularly accompanied  aggressions  of  the 
dictators  of  the  Axis  powers.  The  smooth. 
speeches  of  CathoUc  clerics  may  lull  dis- 
tant nations  to  sleep  as  regards  the 
church's  past  love  with  her  Fascist  bed- 
fellow; but  on  the  Italian  home  front 
they  are  only  hollow-sounding  hypocrisy. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  may  no 
longer  support  fascism  in  words,  but  her 
actions  speak  louder  and  hear  the  stamp 
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of  the  Fascist  regime  from  which  the 
land  has  but  so  recently  been  unshackled. 
In  fact,  since  democracy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  JtaJiaij  hierarchy  perpetn- 
ates  fascism  under  the  name  of  democ- 
racy. How? 

Vaticf^n  Politics  Causey  Anticleric<di8m 
After  the  destruction  of  fascism  and 
the  giving  to  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  select  their  own  rulers  by  democratic 
voting^  there  was  immediately  formed 
a  party  under  the  name  of  Democrazia- 
Cristiana    {Christian    Den^ocracy),    To 
this  party  flocked  all  the  old-time  F^b- 
cists  that  had  not  been  executed  by  the 
allies    or    partisans.    Inunediately    the 
Catholic  Church  backed  this  new  party. 
For  the  elation  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment^ a  great  campaign  swung  into  ac- 
tion, a  campaign  into  which  the  church 
and  its  clergy  threw  themselves  with  a. 
zest.  From  the  pulpit  the  people  were 
urged  not  only  to  vote  for  the  party's 
candidates,  but   also  to  do   everything 
within  their  power  to  see  ihat  the  party's 
candidates  were  elected  Vatican  efforts 
did  not  stop  there,  however.  New  news- 
papers   WBie    formed    with    the    iHer- 
archys  financial  backing  and  these  threw 
their  weight  into  the  battle  to  re-enthrone 
a  fascism  plastered  with  a  ''Christian 
Democracy"  label.  All  of  the  thousands 
of  parish  papers  did  their  bit.  To  all  this 
was  added  the  advertising  by  thousands 
of  posters  hung  in  conspicuous  places 
all  over  the  land. 

On  the  point  of  the  church's  political 
campaign  the  head  of  the  Socialist  party 
had  this  to  say  daring  a  recent  conven- 
tion: ''There  is  at  this  moment  in  Italy 
a  definite  rebii:th  of  antielericalism  that 
disturbs  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchs  .  .  , 
And  we  say.  Whence  does  this  rebirth 
spring?  I^  springs  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  elections  of  June  2,  1946,  the  church 
made  the  mistake  of  intervening  openly 
with  spiritual  weapons  in  the  pohtical 
battle."  However,  the  Socialist  party 
leaders  have  declared  that  they  are  not 
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anticlerical,  and  in  fact  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  anticlerical  press  now 
operating  in  Italy. 

Anotlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  the 
church  to  win  the  election  for  her  chosen 
ones  was  that  of  offering  material  aid  iij 
the  form  of  bread,  flour  and  sugar,  items 
very  scarce  and  rationed  in  Italy,  to  buy 
votes.  The  term  "spiritual  weapons"  ap- 
plied by  the  Socialist  leader  to  the  polit- 
ical campaign  waged  by  the  mighty  reli- 
gious organization  is  hardly  apt  in  de- 
scribing this  last-mentioned  effort  of 
hers  to  gain  power.  Indignant  at  this 
illegal  means  of  securing  votes,  the  anti- 
clerical paper  Bon  Basilio  wrote  in  its 
issue  of  November  10, 1946,  in  an  article 
entitled  *'To  Prison  with  All  Traffickers 
in  Flour": 

"We  ask  formally  that  the  republic's  attor- 
ney proceed  penally  against  these  clerical  or- 
ganizations that  distribute  packages  of  flour 
to  the  voters  to  buy  their  votes  for  the  Chris- 
tian Democracy  party,  and  against  those  who 
fumisli  such  flour  in  violation  of  the  ration 
laws  .  .  .  The  flour  is  everybody's,  paid  for 
by  everybody  and  destined  to  everybody,  not 
just  thosQ  who  vote  for  the  large,  land-hold- 
ing, pontifical  Prince  Ruffo !  .  .  .  Let  every- 
one remember:  Whoever  offers  flour  right  at 
the  occasion  of  the  election  does  it  to  grab  the 
power  for  those  defrauders  of  the  people  that 
tomorrow  wiU  make  it  scarce. 

The  Anticlerical  Newspapers 

In  view  of  this  desperate  campaign 
of  the  church  to  remain  in  her  privileged 
and  powerful  position  enjoyed  under 
fascism's  twenty-year  tyranny,  the  liber- 
ty-loving people,  many  of  whom  are 
devoted  and  ardent  Catholics,  have  be- 
come disgusted.  This  disgust  has  foxmd 
expression  through  the  appearance  and 
growing  popularity  of  the  anticlerical 
newspapers,  which  have  grown  from  one 
in  September,  1946,  to  three  in  Decem- 
ber. Contrary  to  what  one  might  think, 
these  papers  are  not  Conununistie.  They 
favor  no  one  political  party  above  an- 
other. Tlieir  desii^  is  to  see  ar   Italy 
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free  to  speak,  publish  and  worship  as 
each  may  wish  to,  and  to  have  a  govern- 
ment made  up  entirely  of  laymen  totally 
free  of  Vatican  influence.  Against  reli- 
gion and  the  Catholics  they  have  noth- 
ing, but  are  definitely  against  the  Hier- 
archy's cloaking  her  political  activity 
under  the  name  of  religion.  When  priests 
cease  their  political  activity  and  coniine 
themselves  to  caring  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  then  the  anti- 
clerical newspapers  will  voluntarily  dis- 
continue publishing.  Until  that  time 
their  determination  is  to  fight  and  ex- 
pose the  hypocrisy  and  corruption  of 
church  and  priests  so  that  Italy's  free- 
dom may  not  again  be  strangled  by 
these  clerics,  whom  the  anticlerics  term 
"foreigners". 

True  to  this  determination,  each  week 
their  papers  appear  with  articles  thor- 
oughly documented  demonstrating  the 
cupidity  of  the  Hierarchy  and  her 
priests,  together  with  the  cartoons  illus- 
trating satirically  all  her  great  riches  of 
gems,  money  and  property  in  the  midst 
of  a  starving,  homeless,  poverty-stricken 
multitude  of  Italian  people.  Especially 
cutting  is  their  exposure  of  the  church's 
complicity  with  Fascists  and  Nazis.  Nu- 
merous photographs  have  been  pub- 
lished showing  the  present  pope  posing 
with  Mussolini,  or  high  prelates  of  the 
church  posing  with  Nazi  and  Fascist 
officials.  And  in  these  they  are  some- 
times seen  rendering  the  Fascist  salute. 
These  pictures  and  the  statements  made 
in  favor  of  fascism  during  its  reign  can- 
not be  successfully  denied  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

On  December  22,  1946,  an  editorial  in 
the  anticlerical  newspaper  Don  Basilio 
gives  information  as  to  the  aim  of  the 
anticlerical  movement.  It  reads : 

Our  unfortunate  nation  is  facing  a  great 
conspiracy.  Organized  to  perfection  are  all 
the  forces  that  have  always  opposed  the  ef- 
forts of  those  desirous  of  winning  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  give  society  the  most  ad- 
vanced forms  of  civilization.  The  clerev  are 


at  the  head  of  such  maneuvers.  Their  allies 
are  anytody,  hierarehioal  and  eonaervatire 
parties.  The  conspiracy  hd  by  De  Gmperi 
aims  to  sul^oeate  the  on^y  vciifie,  our  voice, 
which,  has  riaen  to  oppose  their  dictatorial 
schemes.  TJie  hour  has  come,  therefore,  to  call 
together  all  the  forces  that  wish  to  defend  the 
freedom  .  .  .  Firmly  united  in  the  justice  of 
our  struggle,  we  invite  all  those  y^hlp  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  Italy  to  rally  around  us  for 
the  aeeompliBhrnent  of  tlrrs  program  ; 

Denounce  the  c<jneord^i.  which  was  stipii- 
lated  with  Mussojiui  without  consulting  the 
Italian  people. 

Creation  of  the  laity  state. 

Freedom  of  thought  snd  of  ite  manifesta- 
tion. 

Laity  coneesaion  of  school  and  family.  The 
teaching  should  be  done  ^Y  tbe  state^  and  the 
marriage  licenaes  given  by  the  civil  courts. 
Thfe  introduction  of  divfirces. 

Absolute  freedom  of  religion  and  the  equal- 
ity of  all  faiths  before  the  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  public  reac-- 
tion  to  this  type  of  expose  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  as  more  of  an  ambi- 
tions and  meddling  political  organiza- 
tion than  a  teacher  of  religion.  The  Ital- 
ian public,  of  conrse,  are  well  aware  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  charges  of  greed, 
immorality  and  collaboration  with  the 
Fascists  and  Nazis.  Many  express  their 
satisfaction  with  the  eSpos^  of  the  clergy 
given  in  the  anticlerical  newspapers  and 
wiih  the  freedom  measures  championed 
by  such  pubUcations,  After  all,  the  at- 
tainment of  the  aim&  at  that  would  only 
bring  the  democratizing  of  the  Italian 
state  that  many  steps  nearer  to  the 
American  form  of  gov^rnm^nt  Abolish- 
ing  the  ooneordJit  betw^een  ciurch  and 
state,  creating  a  state  separate  from 
church,  public  schools  separate  from  re- 
ligion, marriage  licenses  by  ci"vil  author- 
ities, legalising  of  divorce,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  religion— all  such 
desiifts  HTft  r^aaonabLe  to  mindis  favoring 
democracy.  One  of  the  co-editore  of  Don 
Basilio  declared:  "Other  religions  be- 
sides the  Catholic  should  have  the  right 


to  carry  on  their  missionary  work  in 
Italy  if  they  want/'' 

The  Hiei-nrch^  Stoops  Low 

The  enraged  Hierarciiy  Gomhats  the 
"Wave  of  anticlericalism  by  excon^muni- 
cating  practically  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  movement,  Promi- 
nent Hierarchy  spokesmen  hurl  their 
vituperative  reports  and  slanders  reck- 
lessly against  all  who  dare  to  side  in 
with  the  aniielerical  movement.  In  addi- 
tion to  establishing  rival  proclerical  pa- 
pers of  their  own,  there  JiaFe  been  in- 
atances.  where  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ftdopted  Chicago's  "newspaper  war" 
technique,  sujh  as  heaving  bundles  of 
Antielerieal  papers  off  trains,  and  beat- 
ing up  newsstand- dealers  who  display 
them.  As  for  meeting  and  answering  the 
charges  made  in  the  anticlerical!  papers, 
the  Hierarchy  is  silent  As  always,  her 
eomebO'Ck  is  suppression"  oi  spe&eh  &nd 
pr^ss.  Having  no  truth  with  which  to  de- 
fend herself  against  this  exposure  of  her 
corruption,  she  recently  caused  the  state 
to  arrest  the  publisher,  of  one  of  the  anti- 
clerical papers  on  the  charge  of  ^"^vilifica- 
tion of  the  state  religion  and  its  heads''- 
The  trial  was  held  with  the  con\^iction 
and  sentencing  to  two  years^  imprison- 
Kient  of  the  publisher^  which*  cojjvietioT^ 
was  based  on  the  Fascist  penal  code  and 
the  concordat  made  between  the  pojie  and 
Mussolini. 

Maharharo,  a  newspaper  especially 
created  by  the  clergy  to  combat  the  anti- 
clerical press,  defends  the  application 
of  the  Fascist  code  in  suppressing  II 
Polio  and  condemning  to  prison  its  pub- 
lisher^ in  the  following  manner ; 

The  clergy  invoke  the  Fascist  code,  the 
judgment  of  the  mag-istrate.  In  this  very  thing 
their  nn^ral  and  civil  superiority  over  their 
critics  ctmsiBi;  who»  instead,  against  the  opr 
poaing  press  in-voke  the  suppression  of  their 
papers  and  the  imprisotiment  of  their  joumab 
ists.  [Janmry  5,  1947] 

Almost  laughable  is  their  reasoning 
and  accas^tion  that  the  anticlericals  in- 


yoke  the  law  of  suppression  of  opposing 

newspapers  and  the  imprisoning  of  their 
journalists.  Laughable  it  is,  for  the 
Hierarchy  has  done  in  arresting  and  con- 
demning the  director  of  II  Polio  the  very 
thing  they  accuse  the  anticlerical  press 
of  wanting  to  do.  This  is  really  a  case  of 
a  thief  crying  out  "Stop  thief"  to  distract 
the  people's  attention  from  his  own 
thievery.  The  clergy  have  suppressed 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  press  of  one  of 
their  opponents,  and  then  defend  their 
action  by  accusing  their  victim  of  want- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing!  On  the  Hier- 
archy's use  of  the  Fascist  code  to  sup- 
S-ess  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  the 
ilan  paper  //  Mondo  Lihero,  January  6, 
1947,  comments  with  strong  feeling: 

The  Holy  Inquisition  recommenocs  to  func- 
tion: the  manager  of  the  weekly  II  Polio  has 
been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 
We  expect  to  be  the  next.  Was  it  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  making  life  miserable  for  the  Ger- 
man ^  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
FaticanSS? 

Bather,  than  J:)eing  atheistic,  the  press 
opposing  the  Hierarchy  reveals  a  knowl- 
fedge  of  the  Scriptures  rarely  manifested 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  Often  they  con- 
trast the  sayings  of  tlie  church  and  her 
priests  and  also  their  actions  with  the 
words  and  acts  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, pointing  out  how  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  her  clerics  have  fallen 
away  from  following  Christ.  With  refer- 
ence fo  Jesus'  words  at  John  18 :  36,  "IMy 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  the  anti- 
clericals  say  concerning  the  Hierarchy: 
"Their  kingdom  is  of  this  world."  As  for 
themselves'^  the  anticlerics  make  it  plain 
that  they  are  not  conducting  a  political 
campaign :  ''We  will  never  go  tp  Parlia- 
ment, never  take  part  in  polities,"  flatly 
declares  one  of  the  co-editors  of  Don 
Basilio. 

One  needs  but  go  about  Italy  among 
its  people  and  talk  about  conditions  and 
religion  to  see  that  the  anticlerical  pa- 
pers are  not  the  ideas  of  a  few  malcon- 
tents as  the  Hierarchy  claims,  but  that 
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they  are  accurately  reflecting  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  a  great  bloc  of  the 
population.  These  papers  do  not  blame 
God  for  the  terrible  conditions  in  the 
earth,  neither  do  they  hold  Him  respon- 
sible for  the  wicked  course  taken  by 
those  claiming  to  represent  Him.  So  it 
is  that  in  talking  to  the  people  one  finds 
many  who  bitterly  condemn  the  priests 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  who  at  the 
same  time  give  a  respectful  ear  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  God  s  Word,  the  Bible.  Their 
complaint  is  not  against  the  Lord  and 
His  Word,  but  is  against  those  who  hide 
behind  the  Lord  in  order  to  more  easily 
and  freely  carry  on  their'corrupt  prac- 
tices and  political  meddling.  They  know 
that  the  priests  are  not  living  by  the 
principles  of  Christ.  Hence  they  demand 
that  priest  and  church  return  to  teach- 
ing religion  instead  of  trying  to  main- 
tain themselves  as  a  temporal  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  people's  liberties. 
When  the  church  withdraws  from  poli- 
ties and  t^tid^  to  its  religions  business, 
then  and  then  only  does  it  seem  that  the 
Italian  people  will  believe  that  the 
church  represents  God.  Ae  the  matter 
-now  stands  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy 
finds  its  chief  supporters  among  the 
elder  Catholic  women. 

Communism  in  Italy 

The  people  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  leaders.  Many  who  have  chosen  to 
follow  a  specific  political  course  have 
embraced  Communism  hoping  to  find  in 
that  political  party  more  honesty  in  its 
leaders,  but  the  more  sincere  persons  re- 
main dumfounded  and  bewildered,  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  policy  of  compro- 
mise which  Communism  still  practices  in 
Italy.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  very  strong  in  Italy.  After 
twenty  years  of  oppression  under  the 
Fascist  dictatorship  in  which  the  church 
collaborated,  the  people  are  turning  to 
that  which  they  believe  the  opposite  of 
what  they  just  had.  They  remember  the 
Communists  suffered  persecution  Under 


the  Fascist  regime-  They  see  in  Com- 
munism  that  which  seems  to  offer  a,hope 
of  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
wealth,  and,. above  all,  the  Communist 
has  always  had  a  reputation  of  being 
anticlerical.  With  these  things  in  mind 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  swing 
to  Communism. 

However,  the  Italian  Communists  are 
not  all  the  same  as  regards  their  atti- 
tude toward  a  Supreme  Being.  One 
might  classify  them  into  three  different 
groups.  In  one  group  fall  all  those  who 
have  lost  all  faith  in  God  and  His  exist- 
ence, A  second  classification  would  take 
in  the  many  Communists  who  still  have 
faith  in  God  and  His  Word,  but  are 
against  the  church  because  of  her  stand 
with  the  dictators  and  her  present  course 
of  action  in  Italian  politics.  The  third 
type  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  been  established  by  God 
as  His  means  of  salvation,  but  who  are 
convinced  that  she  should  cleanse  her- 
self of  politics  and  corrupt  priests.  Con- 
versations with  many  Communists  reveal 
that  they  are  not  definitely  eonv^iced 
that  Communism  is  the  solution  of  tkeir 
difficulties-  More  or  less  they  have  en-r 
tered  the  party  because  for  the  present 
it  seems  Uie  best  thing  in  sight.  These 
persons  are  still  looking  to  see  if  there 
isn't    something    better    in    the    offing. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  in 
the  future  Communism  will  lose  many  of 
its  adherents  in  Italy,  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  many  have  become  Com- 
munist because  of  their  anticlerical  feel- 
ings and  the  belief  that  Communism 
provides  a  rallying  point  for  them.  But 
now  the  Communist  party  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  its  tone  toward  the 
church  and  seems  to  be  seeking  a  com- 
promisen  Constantly  they  reiterate:  '^e 
don't  love  the  anticlerical  press.'^  On  this 
statement  an  anticlerical  paper  states: 

Fine,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  neither  do  we 
anticlericals  love  it  a  lot  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
what  fault  have  we  if  the  situation  of  the 
country  is  sucdi  that  with  only  an  anticlerical 
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journalism  .  .  .  can  one  hope  to  put  an  end 
to  invadiag  clericalism  whiqh  threateiis '  to 
stifle  even  more  than  in  the  past  every  free 
breath  in  the  nation? 

Then  the  paper  asks  the  Communist 
party  to  judge  Avhether  or  not  the  hap- 
penings of  recent  days  warrant  their 
fear  that  their  liberties  are  in  danger, 
pointing  out  that  ten  out  of  seventeen 
deputies  voted  to-inelude  in  the  new  con- 
stitution the  following  article :  ''The  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  Lateran  Treaty,''  Continu- 
ing from  the  anticlerical  paper  on  this 
point  we  quote ; 

But  if  ten  out  of  seventeen  deputies,  name- 
ly, the  majority,  believe  it'possible  to  include 
in  a  conatitution  the  pact  made  by  Mussolini 
to  strengthen  his  own  dictatorship,  and  by 
the  Vatican  to  extend  her  power  over  Italy 
and  trajnp  with  the  church  r^te  over  the 
liberal  state  founded  in  1870,  who  can  doubt 
the  grave  and  imminent  peril  of  the  country's 
being  given  over  for  many  years  to  «ome  to 
papa]  justice?  .  .  .^Opportuneness!  There  ia 
a  lot  more  involved  here.  To  our  point  of 
view,  it  15  a  question  of  urgent  and  inime- 
diate  necessity  and  cannot  afford  to  Ire  post- 
poned, for  any  reason,  [II  MercanU,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1947]* 

From  all  this  we  see  that  anticl^rical- 
ism  is  strong  and  rolls  through  Italy  like 
a  tidal  wave.  It  is  getting  stronger.  That 
the  anticlerics  are  not  atheists,  but  be- 
lieve the  church  should  get  out  of  politics 
and  stick  to  its  duty  of  looking  after  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  is  manifest. 
The  purpose  of  their  campaign  through 
the  anticlerical  newspapers  js  to  drive 
the  church  out  of  politics,  to  cause  her 
to  reform,  that  they  can  thereafter  re- 
turn to  the  church  and  regard  it  as  truly 
the  organization  of  Christ.  In  this  pur- 
pose they  are  doomed  to  failure.  By  her 
fruits  of  political  intrigue,  immorality, 
corruption,  greedy  inquisitions  and  war-^ 
mongering,  the  Koman  Catholic  Hier- 

*  See  later  news  it*^m  on  nest  page  tJial  show* 
that,  this  Vatican-Mussolini  pact  was  voted  Into 
the  new  ConBtltution,  with  Cammoinist  assletanw, 
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ardiy  has  beyond  recovery  identified 
herself  as  of  Satan  the  Devil.  She  has 
made  herself  a  parj  of  the  Mngdoms  of 
this  world,  with  which  Jesus  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  of  which  He  said  His 
Idngdom  was  no  part,  and  over  which 
He  declared  Satan  the  Devil  was  the  god. 
—Matthew  7 :  15-23 ;  4 : 8-10 ;  John  12 :  31 ; 
14:  30;  18:  36;  2  Corinthians  4:  4." 

No,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mighty 
wave  of  anticleriealism  now  sweeping 
over  the  tortured  little  Italian  peninsula 
will  not  wash  clean  the  bloody  skirts  of 
the  Vatican  and  convert  her  to  Christ. 
(Jeremiah  2:34)  "Can  the '  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots! 
then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  ac- 
customed to  do  evil/'  (Jeremiah  13:  23) 
However,  there  is  a  flooding  wave  that 
will  do  a  washing  work  of  this  sordid  reli- 
gious organization.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  claims  to  have  a  covenant  with 
death  and  with  hell,  to  be  able  by  masses 
for  money  to  transfer  dead  souls  from 
purgatorial  torment  to  heavenly  bliss,  to 
be  a  refuge  in  a  time  of  trouble.  And  in 
trying  to  support  such  contentions  she 
has  brought  forth  a  great  mountain  of 
religious  traditions  and  lies  whdch  have 
no  foxmdation  whatsoever  in  God's 
Word.  Behind  these  falsehoods  and  un- 
der their  covering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  seeks  to  entrench  herself  and 


hide   unpunished.   But   Jehovah   God's 
Word  shows  that  she  will  be  washed  out. 

Because  ye  have  said,  We,  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at 
agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall 
pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us:  for 
we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  linder 
falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  Judgment 
also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet:  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away 
the  refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  over- 
flow the  hiding  place.  And  your  covenant  with 
death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your  agree- 
ment with  hell  shall  not  stand ;  when  the  over- 
flowing scourge  shall  pass  through,  then  ye 
shall  be  trodden  down. — Isaiah  28 :  15, 17-21. 

That  washing  wave  that  rolls  over  this 
religious  organization  entrenched  behind 
lies  and  a  supposed  covenant  with  death 
and  hell  does  not  cleanse  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  of  her  filth.  It  washes 
away  the  mountainous  refuge  of  false- 
hoods and  religious  tradition  which  the 
Hierarchy  has  built  up  and  behind  which 
she  hides.  It  leaves  her  stripped  naked 
before  the  nations  with  her  doctrines  ex- 
posed as  originating  in  godless  pagan- 
ism rather  fhan  in  God's  Word,  the  Bi- 
ble. And  the  source  of  this  overflowing 
scourge  and  beating  hail  that  sweeps 
away  her  refuge  6f  lies  is  not  anticlerical 
newspapers.  It  is  the  clear  "waters  of 
truth"  from  Jehovah  God's  Word, 


CommMTitscs  with  Vatican  on  Lateran  Pact 

On  March  25  the  Lateran  agreement  between  the  Vatican  and  Mussolini, 
■f  made  in  1929,  was  made  a  part  of  Italy's  new  constitution.  It  recognizes 


Catholicism  as  the  state  religion.  It  means  that  the  divorce  ban  wiU  be 
kept,  and  that  under  this  Vatican-Mussolini  concordat  religious  education 
in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  is  obligatory  and  dictated  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  salaries  of  priests  and  maintenance  o£  Catholics  will  be  subsidized  or  paid  outright 
by  the  state.  Through  taxation  Jews,  Protestants  and  other  millions  of  non-Catholica 
will  finance  the  Catholi*.  religion.  Protestant  religious  leaders  and  many  Italian  news- 
papers saw  in  the  move  a  curb  on  freedom  of  religion  and  press.  The  Lateran  pact  of 
1929  restored  the  temporal  power  lost  by  the  Vatican  in  1870.  This  Fascist -Vatican 
accord  is  now  in  the  new  constitution,  thanks  to  the  Communists  in  Italy.  Communists 
held  the  halanee  of  power  in  the  voting,  and  threw  their  weight  behind  the  Hierarchy. 
Communists  appease  the  papacy  to  wheedle  votes  for  the  coming  October  election. 
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Newsprint  Monopoly  Threatens  Free  Press 


THE  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  be- 
long to  Jehovah  God,  but  its  resourc- 
es are  often  monopolized  by  lioggish 
humans.  The  Creator  overlaid  large  sec- 
tions of  the  earth  with  beautiful  gret^n 
forests.  Trees  not  only  clothe  the  earth 
with  beauty,  but  provide  man  with  many 
caeeiltial  products-  One  of  these  is  pa- 
per, adaptable  to  numerous  purposes. 
Foremost  in  thie  field  is  newsprint  pa- 
per. Newsprint  is  the  standard  paper 
used  by  nearly  all  newspapers  and  is  the 
grade  of  paper  upon  which  {his  iviai^a- 
^ine  is  printed-  In  1900  the  United  States 
conflnmed  sixteen  pounds  of  nt-wsprint 
per  person.  Tt^  1945  the  figure  jumped  to 
sixty-two  pouTids  per  person.  Kemem- 
b^r,  these  iig:ures  refer  to  newsprint 
only,  for  if  all  grades  of  paper  were  in- 
eluded  the  consumption  would  rise  to 
three  hundred  pounds  per  person  an- 
nually. In  1946  the  United  States  used 
well  over  four  million  tons  of  ne^^sprint, 
and  early  figures 
for  1947  indicate  a 
much  larger  con- 
sumption for  the 
current  year>  The 
amount  used  dur- 
ing last  January 
jumped  20  percent 
above  that  of  Jan- 
uary 1946,  The  in- 
creasing demand 
for  newsprint  en- 
hances its  commer- 
cial value  and 
draws  out  the 
worst  in  men  of 
greed* 

Eyee  turn  to- 
ward the  source  of 
supply  and  produc- 
tion, Canada  leads 
the  world  in  pro- 
ducing newsprint. 
And    during    1946 
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her  produetion  was  Some  5,250,000  tons^ 
which  -was  an  increase  of  894,000  tons 
over  1937.  Howeverj  during  194&  news- 
print mills  in  .other  countries  produced 
two  million  tons  less  than  during  1937, 
In  1926  thirty.-eight  United  States  paper 
milk  with  a  total  plant  capacity  of  1,739,- 
OOO  tons  per  year  were  manufacturing, 
newsprint  paper.  But  in  1946  only  ux  of 
thest*  mills  were  still  operating,  -with  a 
capacity  of  only  t!SO,000  tons.  Heuee, 
mom  and  more  the  United  States  has 
turned  toward  Canada  for  her  supplies 
of  newsprint.  From  there  the  United 
States  no^^'  obtains  more  than  75  percent 
of  its  requiromonts,  and  Canada's  in- 
creased production  has  heen  outdis- 
tanced by  the  greater  demand^'* 

Hoggish  Publishers  Corner  Market 

During  the  recent  global  war  the  Uoif- 
*  ed  States  government  effected  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  available  supplies  to  pub- 
lishers large  and 
small,  and  averted 
monopoly  by  con- 
trolling precious 
new^sprint  paper. 
But  the  de^th  of 
government  con- 
trol in  the  fall  of 
1946  maried  the 
birth  of  monopoly. 
Crowding  out  the 
small  publishers, 
the  large  publish- 
ers planted  them- 
selves in  the  news- 
print supply  trough 
and  g-obbled  up  aJJ 
the  available  pa- 
per. Some  of  this 


they  iavishZy  squan- 
dered in  a  flood  of 
full-page  advertise- 
ments, and  some  of 
it  they  etored  for 
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future  use.  Pressure  was  clamped  npon 
the  paper  mills,  and  the  mills  yielded  and 
became  a  party  to  the  big  business  mo- 
nopoly at  the  expense  of  jobbers  and 
small  consumers  that  were  considered 
"less  desirable  customers".  The  long- 
term  contracts  of  the  large  publishers 
with  the  mill  contained  '^^requirement 
clauses"  that  threw  wide  open  to  the 
large  publisher  all  the  mill's  production 
that  he  claims  to  require.  The  hasty 
scanning  of  any  of  the  large  daily  public 
newspapers  is  sufficient  to  convince  one 
that  the  exorbitant  requirements  are  for 
coumiercial  advertising  rather  than  news 
reporting.  In  other  contracts  the  large 
publishers  were  granted  the  privilege 
and  guarantee  of  the  first  call  on  the 
total  output  ol'  the  paper  mill. 

Such  hog  tactics  practically  ended  the 
open  market  in  paper  and  stifled  oppor- 
tunities not  only  for  expansion  but  even 
for  existence  of  the  small  publishers. 
Many  small  publishers  are  being  stran- 
gled out  of  operation.  Hearst  papers  in 
the  United  States  consume  15  percent  of 
the  total  newsprint  used  by  the  nation. 
Two  hundred  other  large  publishers  in 
the  United  States  use  85  percent  of  what 
remains.  The  17,000  small  publishers 
struggle  along  o  few  scraps  that 

are  left. 

The  Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  publishers  of  Awake!  have 
been  getting  newsprint  from  the  same 
paper  mill  for  ten  years,  during  the  last 
seven  of  which  a  yearly  contract  had 
been  annually  renewed.  Four  months 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  contract's  expira- 
tion in  1946,  the  "Watchtower  SocietjJ^ 
was  notified  that  the  mill  would  not  re- 
new the  contract  for  the  coming  year. 
The  reason;  large  newspaper  accounts 
were  "more  desirable  and  suitable".  Like 
many  other  small  publishers,  the  Society 
was  cast  out  to  search  for  newsprint  in 
the  open  market,  a  market  that  had  been 
practically  closed  off.  The  Society  was 
forced  to  stop  printing  booklets  contain- 
ing Bible  treatises. 
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Government  Intervention 

In  response  to  the  nation-wide  call  of 
the  small  publishers,  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, was  organized  to  investigate.  Sev- 
eral days  were  devoted  to  hearings  at 
which  the  small  publishers  explained 
their  plight.  Culminating  the  hearing 
was  a  closed  session  with  a  number  of 
large  publishers,  the  announced  purpose 
being  to  see  what- could  be  done  on  be- 
half of  the  small  printers.  The  result 
was  amazing :  A  conunittee  of  seven  men 
representing  some  of  the  largest  publish- 
ers in  America  was  formed  as  a  result 
of  this  closed  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  eases  of  the  small  pub- 
lishers. The  Senate  subcommittee  had 
handed  over  the  hopea  of  existence  of 
the  small  publiehers  to  the  powerful 
hands  of  the  ones  that  wore  already 
choking  them.  Ten  days'  elapsed  and  the 
seven-man  committee  reported  b^ck  to 
the  Senate  subcommittee  as  follows: 

We  re-affirm  the  voluntary  undertaking  of 
the  publishers  to  do  all  in  their  power  through 
local  association,  and  otherwise  to  nee  that  all 
newspapers  of  general  circulation,  daily  and 
weekly,  obtain  sufficient  newsprint  to  con- 
tinue to  publish. 

With  respect  to  other  publications,  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  view  that  newspaper  pub- 
lishers cannot  undertake  to  provide  newsprint 
for  such  uses. 

The  fact  that  this  farcical  committee 
recognized  the  need  of  assistance  from 
the  large  publishers  proves  that  they 
know  their  monopolizing  of  paper  has 
resulted  in  a  shortage  endangering  the 
existence  of  the  small  publishers.  How- 
ever, they  clearly  declare  their  refusal 
to  break  their  monopoly.  Other  news- 
paper associations,  such  as  The  Associa- 
tion of  Newspaper  Editors,  idiotically 
deny  that  the  small  newspapers  are  in 
danger  of  closing  down  because  of  a  lack 
of  newsprint.  Their  declaration  is  that 
their  investigations  show  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  for  large  as-  well  as 
small  publishers.  We  believe  this  state- 
ment is  true.  There  is  an  adequate  sup- 
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ply  of  newspTint  for  all  if  fair  distri"bn- 
tion  were  followed.  But  the  large  pub- 
lishers have  glutted  themselves  on  news- 
print and  have  bloated  their  papers  ^vith 
advertising  that  is  flagrantly^  space- wast- 
ing. So  unjust  and  discriminatory  has  he- 
come  the  newsprint  industry  that  it  has 
recently  been  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  They  have  made  this 
statement : 

Por  the  past  several  montlis  we  have  been 
investigating  complaints  of  a  conspiracy 
among  newsprint  manufacturers  operating  in 
Canada  to  restrain  trade  into  the  United 
States,  These  manufacturers^  including  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  firms,  supply  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  United  States 
newsprint  demand.  The  complainants  have 
alleged  that  this  consphacj  restricts  produce 
tion,  fixes  prices  on  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  allocates  the  available  supplies  to 
favored  newspaper  publishers.  The  Federal 
Bureau  csf  Investigation  haa  been  conducting 
the  investigation  to  date,  but  we  expect  in  the 
near  future  to  proceed  further'by  means  o£ 
grand  iury  subpoenas. 


Free  Press  Endangered 

The  gorernment  faces  an  imposing 
probleln.  They  face  a  monopoly  that  is 
not  only  greedy^  bat  sinister.  It  is  a 
monopoly  that  has.wathin  its  power  .the 
ability  to  strike  down  freedom  of  the 
press.  Freedom  of  the  press  can  be  dealt 
a  death  bloiy  just'  as  surely  by  control 
of  newsprint  as  by  strict  censorship-  If 
the  columns  that  carry  news  reports  and 
editorial- opinion  and  public  reaction  are 
controlled  by  a  few  powerful  interests, 
the  presentation  of  essential  news  will 
be  Just  as  narrow  and  limited  aiid'prej- 
udiced  as  those  few  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  news  and  opinion  are 
channeled  to  the  public  from  many 
sources,  the  public  will  hear  all  sides  of 
crucial  questions  of  the  day  and  they 
may  use  their  own  intelligence  in  form- 
ing their  own  opinions-  It  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  a  cry  for  help  being  raised 
from*the  choking  throats  of  small  pnh- 
iishers.  It  is  a  cry  to  awaken  all  to  the 
menace  that  confronts  freedom  of  the 
press. 


Occupants  of  the  NewspTig\t  Monopoly  Pigpen 

<t  There  are  two  hogs  m  the  newsprint  pigsty.  One  is  the  big:  publishers  and  the  other 
ia  the  mill  o^ptiera.  In  the  illustration  on  page  10^  the  one  with  the  hat  on  is  the 
latter.  A  report  in  the  Neiff  York  Times,  April  4,  tells  of  Canadifln  eon.cem  about 
the  policy  o£  newsprint  manufaet-nrera  o£  that  land.  Price  increases  of  newsprint 
are  wholly  disproportionaie  to  'mcYeased  majJUfaCtaring'  oosts.  They  have  risen  twenty- 
nine  dollars  a  ton^  or  fully  fifty-one  percent^  since  the  hennaing  of  last  year.  Tliis 
report  coming  out  of  Quebec  declared  that  *'the  aecurity  holder,  who  is  today  rejoicing- 
in  iat  profits  and  increased  dividends;  may  well  have  reaeon  to  re^et  what  many  here 
r^i^rd  as  shoTtsighted  price  polic;^".  Combined  net  promts  of  si^  Je&dmgr  C^nudion 
newspiint  &ompaniesT  af'ter  all  charges  and  taxes  were  deducted,  were  $48^568,307  for 
1946,  to  compare  with  $14,767,616  for  1945  and  $12,8&4,323  for  1943,  The  increase  for 
the  period  is  $35,683,984,  or  276.1  percent.  As  of  April  1,  newsprint  advanced  an- 
other six  dollars  &  ton> 
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GRADUALLY  the  health  and  strength 
of  America's  public  schools  have 
been  failing.  Now  the  system  lies  on  its 
sickbed  and  many  physicians  diagnose 
and  prescribe.  Congestion  in  its  over- 
crowded schoolrooms  is  very  bad  and  its 
deficiency  in  books,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  teachers  has  weakened 
the  entire  system.  In  recent  months  it 
has  suffered  more  than  a -dozen  convul- 
sions in  the  form  of  teachers'  strikes; 
even  the  students  themselves,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  marched  out  of  the  school 
buildings  on  "strike".  When  an  emergen- 
cy call  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  marches 
on  city  halls  and  State  legislatures  the 
sleepy  political  "physicians"  give  the  pa- 
tient their  usual  delayed-action  pills, 
ointments  and  injections.  Little  do  they 
realize  the  trouble  is  not  a  local  infec- 
tion, but  rather  a  national  malady,  the 
virus  of  which  reaches  to  the  marrow, 
where  it  is  eating  away  the  inner  vitality 
of  the  school  system  that  was  once  Amer- 
ica's pride  and  strength.  It  is  therefore 
high  time  for  Mr.  and  Mr«.  America,  the 
parents  of  the  23,000,000  school  pupils, 
who  sit  at  the.  bedside  wondering  what 
ails  their  beloved  educational  system,  to 
awake  and  examine -the  symptoms,  diag- 
nose the  disease,  and  administer  the 
proper- treatment  before  it  is  too  late. 

Why  in  America,  where  the  greatest 
opportunity  has  been  offered  in  the  way 
of  public  education,  was  it  necessary  in 
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the  recent  war  to  reject  1,704,000  men, 
13  percent  of  the  army's  strength,  be- 
cause they  lacked  a  fourth-grade  edu- 
cation? Why  is  it  that  since  the  war 
there  are  7,000,000  children  between  five 
and  seventeen  that  are  not  in  school!  Or 
why  is  it  that  10,000,000  adults  are  not 
able  to  even  read  and  write?  Becently 
the  New  York  Times  made  a  nation- 
wide survey  seeking  the  answer  to  these 
and  similar  questions.  This  was  followed 
by  a  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
of  10,000  of  the  leading  school  adminis- 
trators, who  listened  for  several  days  as 
600  speakers  reported  from  head  to  foot 
the  ailments  of  the  public  schools. 

Ailments 

The  greatest  single  cause  for  this  crip- 
pling condition  is  said  to  be  the  low  sal- 
aries paid  teachers.  Teachers  have  virtu- 
ally stampeded  from  their  schoolrooms 
for  other  jobs  that  offer  more  pay.  Some 
280,000  teachers  have  left  the  schools 
since  Pearl  Harbor;  more  than  600,000 
since  1939.  Ten  thousand  classrooms 
have  been  closed  for  lack  of  teachers, 
and  the  teachers  that  have  remained  are 
required  to  teach  many  more  children. 
A  few  teachers  get  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  28,000  get 
less  than  $600  a  year,  and  197,000  less 
than  $1,200.  After  teaching  for  fifteen 
years  one  teacher  said  she  got  $60  a 
month  for  six  months  of  teaching. 

In  an  effort  to  better  their  condition 
teachers  have  joined  the  unions,  and 
strikes  have  followed.  The  largest  and 
most  severe  of  these  was  staged  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  3,000  teachers  walked 
out  for  a  week,  leaving  72,000  pupils  to 
roam  the  streets.  Teachers,  on  the  whole, 
are  not  radicals  and  do  ilot  favor  strikes, 
many  are  outspokenly  opposed,  but  due 
to  the  financial  "squeeze"  they  are  in 
they  have  become  despergite.  This  open 
warfare,  and  the  odium  it  has  raised, 
has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  on 
both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
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Tlie  question  of  teaehGrs*  pay  brings 
up  another  regarding  the  requirements 
a  teacher  should  meet  in  order  to  teach. 
At  present  125,000  teachers,  or  15  per- 
eent»  are  said  to  be  incompetent  because 
they  hold  sub-standard  certificates.  This 
is  twenty  times  as  many  as  before  the 
war.  But  how  can  these  be  dismissed 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  esti- 
mated between  125,000  and  500,0001  Nor 
is  there  any  hope  for  improvement  in  the 
near  future.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
college  students  were  enrolled  in  teach- 
ers colleges  in  1920;  17  percent  in  1930; 
and  onlv  7  percent  in  1946. 

If  the  system  is  to  grow  stronger 
teachers  must  have  their  job  guaran- 
teed; it  must  not  depend  on  political 
power.  At  present  only  42  percent  of  the 
teachers  have  this  protection^  called 
tenure;  505,000  are  unprotected.  There 
must  be  increases  in  salary  through  the 
years,  with  old-age  retirement  benefits, 
if  teachers  are  to  remain  on  the  job.  And 
they  must  have  their  ^'personal  rights" 
UDniolested.  So  say  the  diagnosticians. 

Other  complaints  have  to  do  with  the 
shortage  of  equipment.  Classrooms  are 
overcrowded  and  out  of  date,  and  cor- 
ridors and  cowsheds  are  pressed  into 
service.  In  some^cases  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient textbooks  to  go  around.  Teachers 
also  complain  that  the  books  should  be 
revised,  and  not  only  the  books  but  also 
the  curriculum  sliould  be  overhauled. 

All  of  these  things  are  like  open,  run- 
ning sores  that  do  not  heal^  and  for 
which  soothing  balm  in  the  form  of  fed- 
eral financial  aid  is  sought.  These  sores 
are  scattered  over  the  country.  There 
are  1,674  schools  that  spend  $100  a  year 
per  classroom;  ^  790  schools  spend  60 
times  this  amount.  New  York  spends 
$179  per  pupil;  Mississippi,  only  $35. 
The  national  average  is  $1D5.  The  poor 
states  seek  federal  aid;  the  ricli  states 
are  opposed.  It  is  indeed  a  lopsided  na- 
tion that  spends  $2,500,000,000  on  its 
public  schools  and  four  times  that 
amount  on  alcohol  and  tobacco. 


Analysis  of  the  Complaints 

First  of  all,  should  teachers'  salaries 
be  raised!  Those  that  say  "no"  argue 

that  teaching  is  one  of  the  softest  jobs 
in  the  world,  with  three  months' ■  vaca- 
tion. They  can  have  the  job,  say  the 
teachers  that  are  quitting  ev^ry  day.  The 
holding  of  40  to  60  youngsters  under  con- 
trol is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the 
world,  and  so  they  want  more  pay.  In 
1939  their  salary  averaged  $1,408;  now 
it  is  up  to  $1,3950,  but  living  costs  have 
gone  up  that  much  too,  Teachers'  sala- 
ries have  gone  up  31  percent,  but  wages 
in  other  fields  Jiave  gone  up  79  percent, 
So  why  should  one  go  to  college  to  get 
a  teacher's  job  paying  $2,000  a  year 
when  the  fellow  that  quit  school  alter 
the  sixth  grade  is  making  $3,000  as  a 
bricklayer? 

Not  oniy  shouJd  teachers^  pay  fee  in- 
creased, but  '  some  of  the  injustices 
should  be  removed.  For  example^  in  Mis- 
sissippi the  salary  of  the  8,929  white 
teachers  averages  $1,108,  whereas  the 
average  for  the  6,236  Negro  teachers,  do- 
ing the  same  work,  is  only  $398.73,  Don't 
overlook  the  73  cents  I 

Shovld  teachers  fee  required  to  have 
four  yeara  of  college  to  teach  elementary 
grades,  and^'in  addition,  a  master's  de- 
gree for  teaching  high  school  t  One  who 
advocates  this  says,  *'We  cannot  continue 
to  tolerate  emergency  teachers.  It  is 
just  as  sensible  to  recruit  midwives  to 
practice  medicine  just  because  we  need 
more  doctors,"  It  is  gnestionable  wheth- 
er such  advocates  have  the  education  of 
the  children  at  heart  or  the  enrollment  in 
their  colleges,  which  incidentally  has 
dropped  from  120,000  to  64,000- 

This  raises  the  question,  "What  are 
the  requirements  of  a  first-rate  teacher?'' 
One  must  have  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  Sincerity  and  enthusiasm^ 
and  the  desire  to  tell  others  what  one 
knows,  are  also  necessary  for  successful 
teaching.  The  fourth  essential  is  person- 
ality, which  is  listed  as  the  all-important 
factor  by  a  number  of  instructors,  Per- 
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sonality,  the  ability  to  '*put  across"'  what 
one  is  teaching,  includes  the  ability  to 
deal  with  others  without  giving  offense, 
sometimes  called  tact,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  schoolroom  problems  with  the 
pupils'  interest  at  heart. 

What  about  tenure,  advancement  pay 
and  old-age  pensions  for  teachers?  The 
least  that  society  should  do  for  the  un- 
derpaid teaching  profession  is  to  give 
them  such  guarantees  in  gratitude  for 
their  valuable  services.  Also,  teachers 
complain  that  their  "personal  rights"  are 
invaded.  Say  they:  'If  it  is  all  right  for 
the  parents  to  set  the  example  for  their 
children  by  smoking  and  boozing,  why 
not  allow  the  teachers  to  give  the  chil- 
dren the  same  example?'  Why  in  the 
world  teachers  want  to  get  down  in  the 
same  wallow  as  some  twentieth-century 
parents  is  indeed  hard  to  understand. 

Should  the  school  buildings,  equip- 
ment, books  and  curriculum  be  im- 
proved? In  1930,  4,395,000  students  were 
attending  high  school;  in  1940,  6,601,440 
were  attending,  and  these  were  only  77 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  attend.  There 
were  28.3  students,  on  ih&  average,  in  a 
class  in  1934,  but  today  many  classes  run 
over  the  150  mark.  Such  figures  fully 
recommend  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,- 
000,000  during  the  next  decade  for  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

The  Vital  Organs  Are  Also  Diseased 

It  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer  when  the  internal  organs  of  the 
human  body  are  diseased.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  malady  that  infects  the  vital 
organs,  the  textbooks  and  curriculum, 
of  the  public  schools.  Some  of  the  "doc- 
tors" that  have  rushed  to  the  bedside  of 
the  suffering  school  system  have  pre- 
scribed a  purgative  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  books,  especially  the  history 
books,  all  "bias".  The  folly  of  this  is 
manifest  from  a  two-year  survey  just 
completed  on  313  standard  textbooks, 
which  shows  that  so  much  "bias"  has 
been  flushed  out  of  the  books  that  even 
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essential  information  is  now  omitted.  If 
it  were  not  such  a  tragic  matter  the 
Jesuits  could  be  complimented  on  the 
thorough  job  they  have  done  in  remov- 
ing all  evidence  of  their  bloody  foot- 
prints from  the  pages  of  the  school  his- 
tory books.  The  ignorance  resulting 
from  such  removal  enabled  the  Catholic 
dictators,  Mussolini,  Hitler  and  Franco, 
to  almost  re-establish  the  "Holy  Roman 
Empire".  Keep  the  children  ignorant  of 
this  history  and  the  same  organization 
will  soon  be  able  to  overthrow  the  Amer- 
ican government,  and  with  it  its  public 
school  system.  (For  further  details,  see 
the  April  8,  1947,  issue  of  Awake!) 

Plenty  of  criticism  could  be  leveled 
at  the  overprogramed,  nonessential  ac- 
tivities that  are  packed  into  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  purpose  of  '"enriching"  and 
broadening  the  pupil's  viewpoint  of  life. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  high 
schools.  Ai  a  time  in  life  when  the  stu- 
dents are  restless,  flighty  and  unstable 
they  are  put  in  a  whirl  of  activity,  from 
morning  to  night,  with  homework  and 
social  functions  piled  on  to  "keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  What  ki^d  of  citizens 
such  mass-production,  run-of-the-niiU 
methods  make  is  manifest  by  the  delin- 
quent, pleasure-crazy  "graduates'*  that 
are  loosed  on  society. 

The  basic  and  essential  principles  of 
education  are  woefully  neglected  by  the 
present  system.  Thirty  percent  of  those 
entering  college  are  below  the  reading 
level  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
vfhen  it  is  realized  how  important  read- 
ing is  to  obtaining  knowledge,  whether 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry  or  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  i^ausic,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  educational  system  has  'strained  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowed  a  cameP.  No  wonder 
it  is  sick! 

Instead  of  teaching  pupils  how  to 
think  for  themselves,  how  to  use  their 
own  heads,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  feed 
the  minds  of  the  youth  with  the  cooked- 
up  propaganda  hash  of  this  old  dying 
world.  The  principle  of  individual  think- 
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Ing  is  destroyed  and  in  its  place  the 
youths  are  regimented  to  think  as  a  unit 
or  mass.  There  is  no  difference  between 
mass  *'thinMng''  on  Nazi  ideologies  and 
mass  '*"thinldng''  on  this  new  global  phi- 
losophy of  a  so-called  '^United  Nations''. 
Both  are  regimented,  robot  thinking. 
Why  not  teaeh  the  youth  the  simple 
processes  of  individual  thinking?  Teach 
them  how  to  solve  problems  and  make 
decisions  without  outside  influence. 
Teach  them  how  to  analyze  and  weigh 
evidence  and  reach  a  logical  conclusion, 
and  then  how  to  act  upon  the  same.  The 
fundamental  three  R's  of  reading,  'riting 
and  'ritlimetic  are  still  essentials,  hut  are 
given  only  a  superficial  scratching. 

The  Cure  for  All  Ills 

Should  federal  money  he  used  to  help 
tha  states  finance  tlie  public  schools  f 
This  is  a  question  that  has  been  debated 
for  many  years.  The  United  States 
spends  1-5  percent  of  its  national  income 
on  education,  while  Great  Britain  spends 
twice  that  amount^  and  Russia  five  times 
as  much,  or  7.5  percent,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people.  The  sug^gestion  has 
been  made  that  America  should  spend 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  her  income,  or 
between  five  and  eight  billion  dollars,  on 
her  public  schools.  And  since  the  states 
are  now  spending  two  and  a  half  billion, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  federal 
government  make  up  the  balance.  How- 


ever, of  the  ten  bills  before  Congress 
that  call  for  federal  aid  for  the  schools, 
the  Taft  bill,  which  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  passed,  proposes  to  spend  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  on  education  of  the 
youth,  and  part  of  that  is  unconstitution- 
ally earmarked  for  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  in  violation  of  the  separation  of 
ehurcJi  and  state  policy. 

Those  standing  at  the  bedside  of  the 
ailing  public  school  system  have  pre- 
scribed, as  a  cure,  a  whole  list  of  fifteen 
or  more  remedies.  Let  them  all  be  given. 
Kaise  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  (some 
states  have  already  done  so),  l^iise  the 
standards  of  the  teaching  profession, 
lower  the  moTal  requirements  of  the 
teachers,  increase  their  pensions,  build 
them  new  schools,  give  them  new  equip- 
ment, revise  the  textbooks,  overhaul  the 
curriculum,  and  let  the  federal  goyeu}- 
ment  foot  the  bill.  Alas !  the  patient  fails 
to  recover.  Schools  are  a  part  of  this 
old  world  and  in  these  'last  days"  they 
reflect  the  fierce  times  in  which  we  live. 
Their  downward  plunge  is  only  the  same 
trend  in  which  the  entire  world  moves, 
To  reform  the  schools  would  be  to  di- 
vorce them  from  the  world.  That  is  im- 
possible. And  since  the  old  world  is  be- 
yond reform,  it  will  be  destroyed  at  Ar- 
mageddon, In  its  place  the  Theocratic 
g-overnment  of  Jehovah  God,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  will  educate  all  in  the 
precepts  of  righteousness. 
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Freedom  to  Preac\Worih  All  Sujfering 

t  From  the  September  30,  1946,  issue  of  the  (Swiss)  paper  Tolfcsrecht  we  quote: 
**In  the  great  Nuraberg  Stadium,  built  by  the  Nazisj  where  Hitler  used  to  assemble 
multitudes  of  Nazis  to  b^ar  bis  official  announcementg  and  speetsbea,  there  on  Sunday 
the  so-ealJed  **^Jehovah's  ivitnessea"  held  their  first  convention  since  1933.  Among  those 
present  were  lar^  numbers  of  former  prisoners  of  Nazi  conceatratton  camps,  whose 
bondage  ag:gregated  a  total  of  some  20,000  years-  The  leader  of  the  movement  in 
Germany,  BudoJf  Frank  of  Wiesbadtsat  declared  in  hia  address  that  it  was  no  mere 
cJiance  happening  that  the  first  mass  aasembiy  in  tlm  stadium  since  the  Nazis  were 
ousted  should  be  held  by  Jehovah's  witnesses  and  should,  take  place  on  the  very  eve- 
ning before  the  Nazi  leaders  were  to  be  esftcuted — those  men  who  were  responsible  for 
all  the  suffering  Jehovah^s  witnesses  endured  in  Germany-  ^That  we  should  be  permitted.^ 
to  iive  to  see  this  day,'  exd&imed  the  sp^ker,  *is  worth  &ll  the  suffeiiflg-  we  had  to  eadure  V  '^ 
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In  the  Valley  of  Copan 


IN  Honduras,  near  Copan,  there  is  a 
beantiful  valley,  about  eight  miles 
long  and  two  and  a  half  miles  wide. 
Near-by  mountains  covered  with  lush 
vegetation  rise  to  a  height  of -a  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Majes- 
tic pines  crown  their  heights.  In  the  val- 
ley a  dense  undergrowth  of  short  p^lms 
and  bamboo  trees  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  the  mountain  slopes  game 
abounds,  deer,  wil<J  hog^  and  many  smaU- 
er  animals.  In  the  valley  the  parrots 
chatter  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  wild 
turkey's  gobble  and  the  quail's  notes.  The 
climate  is  inviting  and  healthful,  warm 
and  pleasant.  It  is  such  a  valley  as  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  many  places,  yet  it 
has  an  air  of  mystery  and  detachment 
from  modern  life  that  gives  it  an  aspect 
all  its  own.  True,  there  is  a  modern  town 
at  one  end  of  the  valley,  but  one  can  turn 
his  back  on  it,  exclude  it  from  his  gaze 
and  concentrate  on  the  more  intriguing 
view  of  the  remainder  of  it. 

In  the  valley  there  are  things  that  call 

to  mind  an  ancient  civil- 
ization, and  with  little  ef- 
fort the  now  forsaken 
scene  can  be  peopled-  by 
the  imagination  with  a 
festive  throng,  festive  yet 
solemn,  as  they  gather 
from  aU  directions  and 
converge  upon  the  center 
of  attraction,  a  collection 
of  remarkable  images, 
curiously  carved  and  ar- 
ranged in  order  upon  a 
large    plaza,    approached 
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by  steps  of  great  width.  To  one  side  is  a 
high  tower,  past  which  flows  a  river  that 
beats  against  the  rocky  base,  threatening 
to  undermine  with  the  passing  of  time 
the  imposing  structure.  Another  stairway 
leads  to  the  river  and  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  waters.  The  people  who  con- 
gregate in  this  ancient  temple  area  are 
quite'familiar  with  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  religious  arrangements:  how, 
many  years  ago,  a  great  and  powerful 
chief  from  Yucatan  came  and  conquered 
the  original  inhabitants,  establishing  a 
civilization  that  produced  these  remark- 
able objects  which  attract  the  eye  by 
their  curiously  and  skillfully  wrought 
ornamentation. 

Yes,  the  people  worshij)  many  things, 
most  of  their  gods  being  identified  with 
heavenly  bodies  with  which  their  wise 
men  are  quite  familiar,  knowing  their 
movements,  their  rising  .and  their  set- 
ting by  intricate  calculations,  which  are 
all  recorded  in  stone,  represented  by 
curiously  wrought  symbols.  Chief  among 
the  gods  is  the  sun-god  Tonacateculti, 
who  was  the  father  of  Tezcatlipoca  the 
moon-god  and  of  Quetzalcoatl  the  eve- 
ning star.  A  more  sinister  god  is  the  god 
of  death,  represented  by  the  vampire  bat. 
The  priestly  wise  men  have  also  devised 
a  complex  calendar  to  keep  track  of 
events  and  to  guide  them  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation 
and  the  planting  of  various  crops,  includ- 
ing the  "tobaco",  still  grown  in  the  val- 
ley to  this  day. 

A  Closer  Look 

Let  us  draw  a  little  nearer  to  inspect 
the  images  .that  attract  the  populace  to 
this  surprising  center  of  religious  rite 
and  worship.  We  note,  as  we  approach, 
that  these  images  are  in  the  form  of 
stone,  pillars,  but  skillfully  .carved,  so 
that  the  figure  of  the  god  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  elaborate  scrolls  and  de- 
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signs,  giving  Mm  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, calculated  to  impress  the  worsHp- 
er.  Before  many  of  these  pillar-gods 
thexfe  are  altars,  also  carved  {torn  stone, 
with  broad  flat  surfaces,  and  in  many 
instances  containing  depressions  into 
which  a  liquid  may  be  poured,  which  is 
theri  carried  off  through  spiral  chan- 
nels- The  superstitious  fear  of  the  wor- 
shipers is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  liquid  received  by  these  altars  is 
blood,  often,  if  not  altogether,  the  blood 
of  human  victims  I 

For  the  most  part,  besides  their  orna- 
mentation the  carved  figures  have  upon 
them  hieroglyphics,  inseriptionsj  or 
**letterings"  finely  executed-  It  appears 
that  the  human  and  w^U-sculptured  fig- 
ures represent  actual  personages,  doubt- 
less heroes  or  **saints"  of  the  time  gone 
by  and  now  measurably  worshiped  be- 
muse of  ttieir  ejfploits^  which  appear  to 
be  recorded  in  the  hieroglyphics  which 
are  part  of  tlie  statue. 

The  juonuineTits  known  as  "altars''  are 
afisociated,  generally,  with  one  or  anoth- 
er of  the  images,  though  some  are  off  by 
themselves.  They  vary  greatly  in  form 
and  siae.  Some  are  small,  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  head  with  grotesque  face,  and 
have  a  depression  in  the  top,  apparently 
intended  to  receive  burning  incense, 
Many  of  the  altars  are  of  rather  simple 
design,  rectangular  or  round,  but  almost 
always  covered  with  the  ever-present 
hieroglyphics.  Some  are  ornamented, 
and  have  no  inscriptions.  One  is  in  the 
fonn  of  a  tortoise,  the  great  block  of 
stone  constituting  the  back  laid  upon  five 
other  stones  carved  in  the  form  of  the 
feet  and  head. 

As  we  observe  some  of  the  larger 
images  more  carefully  we  note  that  the 
ornamentation  around  the  central  figure 
includes  smaller  faces  and  figures  of 
curiously  wrought  animals  and  other  ob^ 
jeets.  These,  it  seems,  represent  episodes 
in  the  Ufe  of  the  hero  here  practically 
deifiedf  and  t^he  inscriptions  on  the  sides 
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and  back  of  the  column  tell  more  alsout 
hia  exemplary  ^ife. 

The  Hierofflgpkic  Staircase 

The  large  staircase,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, reveals  hieroglyphics  in  abun- 
dance. Consisting  of  63  engraved  steps, 
and  each  step  100  feet  long,  the  entire 
group  of  stairs  contains  2,500  individual 
blocks  of  hieroglyphics.  The  stairway  is 
divided  into  eight  grades  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  read  as  a  continuous  ac- 
count of  some  outstanding  event. 

And  there,-  in  front  of  one  of  the  great- 
er images,  our  attention  is  attracted  to 
a  large  alta,r  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portanoe.  Global  m  form,  flat  on  top,  and 
with  a  depression  toward  the  front,  from 
which  two  canals  in  spiral  form  lead  ok. 
It  is  called  the  ''Bock  of  the  Sacrifices", 
The  stair  seats  of  th6  great  amphitheater 
on  all  sides  surround  this  grim  altar. 
The  crowd  assembles  as  the  prw$ts  pre- 
pare for  their  gory  task.  Fearful  of  wit- 
nessing the  dreaded  human  saerifi.ce,  we 
hastily  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  our 
imagination,  and  now  see  only  the  val- 
ley with  its  dense  undergrowth  and  its 
surrounding  heights  of  summits  erown&d 
with  majestic  pines,  and  the  whole 
wra:^ped  in  the  peaceful  warmth  of  a 
tropical  summer  day.  But  in  among  the 
shrubs  and  tr^es  of  the  valley  we  now 
discern  the  ruins  of  tliat  former  civiUza- 
tioD,  the  half -cultured^  lialf -savage  civil- 
ization of  the  ancient  Mayas, 

Certain  of  the  temples  and  edifices  of 
tie  ancient  constructions  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  government  of  Honduras 
is  making  a  national  park  out  of  the 
ruins-  Already  many  tourists  are  making 
it  a  point  to  stop  at  Copan  to  see  the 
ruins.  At  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of 
Honduras,  there  is  a  display  of  minia- 
ture replicas  of  many  of  the  temples, 
pyramids,  altars  and  estelaa  which  once 
filled  the  valley. 

The  Mayan  peoples,  in  many  respects, 
lived  lives  very  much  like  those  of  more 
modern  nations.  They  had  their  sports, 
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their  art,  their  heroes,  their  religion, 
and,  finally,  they  had  their  wars,  which 
at  last  destroyed  all  they  had  built.  Will 
this  experience  of  the  Mayas  also  be  that 
of  present-day  civilization !  Already 
much  in  Enrope  lies  in  ruins,  and  efforts 
now  to  halt  the  tide  of  destruction  seem 


to  bog  down  more  daily.  Man  has  been 
repeating  himself,  and  will  repeat  him- 
self until  the  kingdom  of  God  brings  in 
that  true  civilization  which  will  not  de- 
stroy itself,  but  which  shall  continue 
forever.— Sent  in  by  the  Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Honduras. 


A  Challenge  to  Catholic  Zeal 


THE  managing  editor  of  the  widely 
circulated  Catholic  paper,  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor,  slanderously  stated  that 
Jehovah's  witnesses  are  opposed  to  or- 
ganized government  and  advocated  an- 
archy. A  glance  at  the  literature  distrib- 
uted by  the  witnesses  shows  their  cham- 
pioning of  God's  kingdom  under  Christ, 
so  if  Our  Sunday  Visitor  has  cast  a 
glance  at  it  the  deduction  is  that  this 
Catholic  paper  does  not  consider  Christ's 
Jcingdom  **organized  government"  and 
views  it  as  an  anarchy  rather  than  a 
Theocracy.  And  glances  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  has  cast,  envious  ones.  The  issue 
of  February  16  said,  in  part : 

Can  you  ,mateh  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
"Witnesses  of  Jehovah?  .  .  .  In.  spite  of  their 
general  lack  of  education,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative amaliness  of  their  membership,  and 
in  spite  of  their  poverty  and  their  bitter  at- 
tacks upon  all  organized  religion,  this  sect 
has  registered  probably  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate increase  of  any  in  America.  .  .  .  The 
secret  ia  to  be  found  in  the  hitherto  unmatched 
missionary  zeal  of  the  disciples  of  the  late 
Judge  Rutherford.  They  have  given  to  the 
world  a  stirring  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  propaganda  spread  on  a  large  scale  and  ' 
"with  tireless  persistence.  In  the  course  of  a 
Bingle  year  the  Witnesses  distributed  more 
than  1,500,000  books,  11,000,000  pamphlets 
and  12,000,000  magazines  in  88  languages. 
From  1919  to  1946  they  reported  the  distri- 
bution of  the  staggering  and  incredible  total 
of  468,000,000  books  and  pamphlets  I 

Let  lis  compare  tjiat  achievement  with  our 
own.  A  survey  of  the  13  large  Catholic  pam- 
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phlet  publishing  companies  shows  that  in  1944 
they  achieved  an  output  of  approximately 
17,000,000.  Let  us  be  generous  and  say  that 
the  output  of  all  the  other  smaller  publishing 
companies  lifted  the  total  of  all  the  Catholic 
pamphlets  published  in  1944  to  25,000,000. 
This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  distribution  achieved  by  the  Witness- 
es. Because  of  our  vastly  greater  numbprs,  we 
should  have  distributed  not  merely  25,000,000 
but  765,000,000  pamphlets  in  order  to  match 
the  achievement  of  the  Witnesses.  In  other 
words,  where  we  are  now  distributing  1  pam- 
phlet, we  must  distribute  45. 

'  Our  Sunday  Visitor  then  outlines  a 
feeble  effort  for  Catholics  to  make- 
feeble  because  the  paper  knows  that  is 
the  best  it  can  hope  for.  Near  the  con- 
clusion the  article  cries  out:  "Here  is  a 
challenge  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
every  Catholic  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America.  Can  you  match  the  zeal  of  the 
Witnesses  r 

It  is  not  known  where  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  picked  up  its  figures,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  are  inaccurate. 
The  number  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  literature 
distribution  figures  were  to»  low.  Books 
and  booklets  distributed  by  the  Witness- 
es in  1944  totaled  20,332,955;  in  1945, 
22,276,530 ;  in  1946,  24,924,413,  The  total 
books  and  booklets  distributed  since  1919 
exceeds  500,000,000.  Hence  it  seems  Owr 
Sunday  Visitor  must  harangue  for  even 
more  zeal  from  its  apathetic  flock  to 
match  the  zeal  of  true  Christians  spurred 
on  by  Jehovah's  holy  spirit. 
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One  Day  of  Jlapture  for 


fftw  iJB^Hpfet  he  faraMMBr  well 
CQtnd&red  jf^BJpch  ereatun^s  the 
May-flies.  lji^iw«ost  of  thei^^es  in  a 
state  n£|jjnrM|f|[teilaTiv  of  these  fittle  crea- 
tures begmlneir  adulthood  at  dawn  and 
with  the  eomiiig  of  dusk  are  cut  off  in 
death.  It  is  their  one  d^y  of  rapture  and 
they  make  the  most  of  it, 

Because  this  order  of  very  fragile  in- 
sects is  so  short-lived  it  is  called  Ephem- 
erida.  At  one  time  they  were  classified  as 
a  part  of  the  Neuroptera  order,  which 
consists  of  more  than  2,000  species,  but 
because  of  their  very  distinctive  mode  of 
life  and  individual  characteristics  they 
were  put  in  a  class  all  by  themselves.  So 
far  some  470  different  living  species  of 
May-flies  have  been  identified,  and  though 
they  have  their  variations,  as  a  group 
they  have  similar  habits. 

The  life  cycle  of  these  winged  crea- 
tures is  a  very  interesting  one,  probably 
because  it  is  so  different  from  our  own 
cycle.  Starting  from  an  egg  that  has 
been  laid  only  a  short  time  before  in  the 
mud  or  rocks  of  a  fresh-water  stream  the 
larvae  hatch  out  to  take  up  life  in  a  sub- 
merged and  watery  world.  They  have 
rather  long  legs  and  a  well-developed 
mouth.  The  antennae  are  only  partially 
developed,  and  for  a  tail  they  have 
caudal  filaments.  Along  the  sides  of  their 
abdomens    most    species    have    leaflike 
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tracheal  gills  that  are  part  of  their  re^ 
spiratory  system".  These  gills  are  in  the 
form  of  overlapping  fans  or  platelets 
that  are  so  constructed  that  they  vibrate 
back  and  forth,  circulating  fresh  oxygen- 
bearing  water  around  the  body. 
'  During  this  period  of  their  lifetime 
some  species  crawl  about  under  stones 
looking  for  food;  others  build  them- 
selves little  mud  homes:  and  still  others 
swim  around  free  of  all  worries  except 
one,  the  fear  of  being  poimced  upon  by 
a  fish.  In  the  great  cycle  of  life  these 
nymphs  serve  as  an  important  source 
of  food  for  hungry  fish,  which,  in  turn, 
serve  the  needs  of  hungry-  mem  There 
are  few  grubs  that  are  as  feverish  about 
new  clothes  as  these  larvae,  for  during 
this  part  of  their  life  they  may  molt  or 
shed  their  outer  garments  as  many  as 
twenty  times. 

If -food  is  plentiful  the  May-flies  may 
mature  in  a  year,  but  if  May  passes  they 
spend  another  full  year  feeding  and 
growing  and  waiting.  Another  year  may 
pass,  another  May  may  come  and  go, 
while  they  wait  for  their  appointed  time. 
What  unseen  powers  and  forces  govern 
these  small  forms  of  life?  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  stream  varies  little ;  one  sum- 
mer month  seems  as  appropriate  as  an- 
other. There  is  little  difference  in  the 
food,  light  and  heat,  yet  May-flies  wait 
for  their  appointed  time,  and  then,  as  if 
at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  call,  they  all 
rise  out  of  the  water  together,  millions  of 
them.  Such  strange  phenomenon  of  life 
makes  one  marvel  at  the  handiwork  of 
the  Creator. 

The  Great  Day  of  Ecstasy 

Finally  the  great  coming-out  day  ar- 
rives and  myriads  of  these  creatures 
emerge  from  the  water  for  the  first  time 
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in  their  life.  The  warm  air  soon  dries 
them  off,  theil*  dorsal  cuticles  split  open, 
and  out  fly  the  adults,  leaving  hehind 
their  babyhood.  But  wait!  A  few  seconds 
after  they  take  to  the  air  they  settle 
back  to  earth  and  look  themselves  over. 
Why,  their  wings  and  body  are  covered 
over  with  a  dull-appearing  and  very 
delicate  pellicle  or  membrane  which  they 
decide  to  she(J  for  a  much  brighter  pale- 
green  one  that  lies  beneath.  This  is  their 
last  molting,  and  it  is  this  peculiar  shed- 
ding in  the  adult  stage  that  distinguishes 
them  from  other  classes  of  insects. 

Some  species  of  May-flies  have  but  a 
single  pair  of  wings;  others  have  an 
auxiliary  pair  behind  the  main  pair  which 
are  very  large,  transparent,  and  of  a  net- 
veined  membrane  structure.  Their  anten- 
nae are  short  and  bristlelike,  and  their 
soft  slender  bodies  end  in  tails  of  thread- . 
like  filaments  usually  three  in  number.  If 
one  looks  closely  it  is  observ^ed  that  their 
mouths  are  undeveloped.  In  fact,  they 
have  no  mouths,  a  precaution,  perhaps, 
against  the  arising  of  any  oral  argument 
that  would  mar  their  great  day  of  rap- 
ture. May-flies  have  very  prominent  eyes 
with  a  highly  developed  sight  that  per- 


mits them  to  see  under  all  light  condi- 
tions. This  special  equipment  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  food,  since  they 
do  not  eat,  but  rather  to  aid  them  in  find- 
ing a  mate,  which  is  their  primary  pur- 
pose in  this  stage  of  life.  Fully  mature 
May-flies  have  paired  sexual  organs, 
which  is  another  feature  not  found  in 
other  orders  of  insects. 

In  this  final  stage  the  May-fly  is  one 
of  the  shortest-lived  adults  there  are. 
After  taking  as  long  as  three  years  to 
develop  from  babyhood  it  generally  lives 
but  a  single  day  or  night.  A  few  hours 
and  it  dies !  At  the  most,  some  species 
survive  but  a  few  days.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost.  Whether  reaching  their  maturity  in 
the  morning  or  evening  they  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  find  their  mate.  There- 
after they  engage  in  one  of  the  weirdest 
sort  of  nuptial  dances,  consisting  of 
alternate  ascending  and  descending  flut- 
terings  in  mid-air  repeated  many  times. 
In  the  waning  hours  of  life  the  females 
lay  their  eggs  either  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  or,  as  some  prefer,  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  stream  into  which  they  make  a 
final  plunge  before  dying. 


Speedy  Litigation 

*l  An  ancient  Siamese  law  code  outlined  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  "trial  by 
ordeal"  with  water.  The  two  parties  involved  were  to  be  submerged  beneath  water 
while  an  officer  of  the  court  measured  off  the  time  by  holding  his  breath  as  long  as 
possible.  "After  he  has  taken  breath-  for  the  third  time,  four  executors  of  important 
works  will  assist  in  taJdng  the  two  litigants  from  the  water.  If  one  of  them  has  been 
unable  to  bear  submersion  so  long  and  has  emerged  from  the  water  before,  the  executors 
will  withdraw  the  winner  from  the  water,  while  the  judges  will  ask  the  loser  for  what 
reason  he  has  come  to  the  surface."  This  method  of  settling  a  dispute  had  its  merits. 
Sometimes  the  first  to  come  up  for  air,  fearing  the  consequences,  would  take  to  his 
heels.  The  second  to  emerge,  thinking  that  the  other  fellow  was  still  below,  would 
also  quickly  disappear,  whereupon  "His  Honor''  would  call  the  next  case. 
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Warfare  on  Weeds 


You  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
that  the  weeds  in  your  garden  will 
continue  to  grow  profusely  thie  summer 
unless  you  wage  a  relentless  warfare 
against  them-  It  will  be  a  costly  fight 
too,  for  you  will  have  to  spend  much 
time,  energy  and  money,  and  if  you 
abandon  the  warfare  you  will  pay  an 
even  greater  price  in  the  loss  of  valu- 
able food  crops-  Second  only  to  soil  ero- 
sion, weeds  cause  great  financial  losses 
every  year  to  the  farmer.  In  the  state 
of  Iowa  the  annual  weed  bill  is  estimated 
at  $25,000,000,  and  for  the  entire  United 
States  the  cost  is  somewhere  between 
three  and  five  billion  dollars.  Other  coun- 
tries pay  a  similar  bill. 

Weeds  are  nothing  more  than  plants 
growing  where  they  are  not  desired^  for 
under  natural  conditions  each  plant  has 
its  place  and  none  are  bo  wild  as  to  he 
called  renegades.  Only  when  man  bounds 
off  an  area  with  the  determination  that 
nothing  shall  grow  therein,  or  only  a 
particular  plant  shall  be  cultivated  there- 
in, does  he  find  his  authority  challenged 
by  some  100  species  of  the  200,000  differ- 
ent plants.  Because  these  tough  ""'out- 
laws''  defy  man's  decrees  and  obey  only 
God's  natural  laws  they  are  termed 
weeds. 

Man's  fight  against  weeds  has  been  go- 
ing on  ever  since  that  fateful  day  when 
Adam  and  Eve  were  cast  out  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  during  this  time  he  has 
tried  various  ways  of  redudng  the 
growth  of  unwanted  weeds.  The  hard, 
back-breaking  method  of  personally  and 
individually  pulling  them  up  was  re- 
placed by  the  hoe  and  the  harrow.  Later 
a  study  of  how  seeds  are  sown  led  to 
methods  for  controlling  and  reducing 
the  sowing  of  the  weed  seed. 

Pulling  up  or  cutting  down  weeds  be- 
fore they  have  a  chance  to  bear  seed  re- 
duces the  number  of  weeds  immensely. 
This  is  because  some  plants  produce  not 
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less  than  5,000  seeds  and  some  as  many 
as  a  million.  However,  if  this  method  of 
weed  control  is  to  be  successful  to  any 
degree  all  farmers  in  a  community  must 
work  together;  for  what  does  it  profit  a 
farmer  to  diligently  kill  off  the  weeds  if 
his  neighbor  raises  a  bumper  crop  of 
weed  seed  and  allows  it  to  blow  over  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  countryside! 

"Weed  seeds  migrate  not  only  by  the 
wind  hut  by  water  streams,  through 
baled  hay,  by  manure,  and' are  even 
mixed  in  aiid  sown  by  the  careless  farm- 
ers along  with  the  crop  seed.  The  farmer 
who  desires,  to  reduce  the  weeds  on  his 
land  will  therefore  sow  only  the  highest 
grade  of  seed  that  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  he  will  do  this  year  in  and 
year  out.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
of  the  107  species  of  weed  seeds  buried 
in  the  ground  for  twenty  years  51  of 
them  were  still  capable  of  germinating 
if  brought  near  the  surface. 

"BW"  (Biological  Warfare)  has  been 
used  against  weeds  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Insects 
were  imported  to  war  on  the  troublesome 
weed  Lantana,  and  with  great  success  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Islands-  Likewise 
Australia  imported  an  American  insect 
to  feed  upon  her  abundant  crop  of  prick- 
ly pears. 

In  place  of  the  cold  steel  of  the  hoe 
Science  New$  Letter  in  1943  told  of  how 
the  hot  blast  of  a  flame-thrower  was  used 
to  kill  off  the  weeds  in  fields  of  sugar- 
canej  corn  and  cotton.  Attachments  burn- 
ing fuel  oilj  and  producing  the  heat  of 
a  blowtorch,  were  mounted  on  a  tractor 
and  moved  down  the  rows  so  fast  the 
young  weeds  were  singed  without  damag- 
ing the  taller  crops.  Another  man  de- 
veloped an  "Electrovator"'  with  comblike 
fingers  that  move  over  the  ground  kill- 
ing weeds  with  a  high-voltage,  low- 
amperage  current  at  a  cost  of  $10  an 
acre,  A  Harvard  University  professor 
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discovered  that  if  a  thickening  agent  is 
mixed  with  gasoline  and  spread  over 
weeds  it  will  burn  long  enough  to  kill 
not  only  the  foliage  but  also  the  roots. 

Chemical  Warfare  Against  Weeds 

The  use  of  chemicals  as  weed  killers 
is  a  comparatively  new  idea  dating  back 
to  about  1930.  These  herbicides,  as  they 
are  called,  are  aeids  and  bases  having 
corrosive  and  caustic  action.  Conapounds 
of  arsenic,  fluorine,  iron,  zinc,  selenium 
and  chlorine,  and  certain  fractions  of 
petroleum,  are  used.  Calcium  and  sodium 
chlorides  are  effective  because  of  their 
high  osmotic  pressures.  Calcium  cyan- 
amide,  thiocyanates  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  also  deadly  chemicals  used  in  this 
warfare.  Such  chemicals,  however^  are 
destructive  of  all  forms  of  plant  life,  and 
so  they  are  used  only  to  eliminate  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  such  places  as  foot- 
paths, roadsides,  and  on  tennis  courts. 

Solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  iron  sul- 
phate and  copper  sulphate  are  some- 
times used  to  kill  out  the  broad-leaved 
charlock  weed  from  fields  of  cereal  crops 
only  because  the  cereals  have  smooth, 
narrow  leaves  that  do  not  hold  the  poi- 
son. Dandelions  are  kept  down  in  a  iawn 
by  spraying  several  times  during  the 
growing  season  with  a  20-percent  solu- 
tion of  iron  sulphate.  Dog  daisies  in  a 
haj^field  are  treated  likewise.  To  make 
the  spray  stick  to  wild  carrots  portions 
of  molasses  are  sometimes  mixed  in. 
Thistles  are  attacked  with  a  10-percent 
solution  of  sodium  chlorate  sprayed  270 
gallons  to  the  acre.  Bindweed  takes  a 
12,5-perceiit  solution.  A  2-percent  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  at  107  gallons  to 
the  acre  is  also  effective.  Corn  butter- 
cups, spxvrrey  and  charlock  are  killed  off 
with  a  solutmn  of  150  to  225  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulphate  per  60  gallons  of 
water  to  the  acre.  If  wild  radishes,  while 
ttiey  are  still  wet  following  a  rain,  are 
dusted  with  100  to  170  pounds  of  calcium 
cyanide  per  acre  they  will  soon  cease  to 
grow. 
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These  weed-killing  chemicals  are  not 
without  their  disadvantages.  They  are 
expensive,  they  are  poisonous  to  handle, 
they  corrode  spraying  equipment,  and 
thej  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
crops.  Some  are  considered  tire  hazards. 
It  is  therefore  welcome  news  to  the  farm- 
er to  hear  that  new  types  of  organic 
weed  killers  are  now  available  that  lack 
many  of  these  shortcomings. 

Selective  Weed  Killer 

During  the  last  decade  a  great  deal 
has  been  learned  about  plant  "hormones". 
These  chemicals,  though  not  secreted 
from  glands  as  in  the  case  of  ^Lnimals, 
exercise  a  similar  function  in  the  plant 
tissues  in  controlling  and  regulating 
growth.  If  such  chemicals  are  adminis- 
tered artificially  in  minute  doses  they  in- 
crease the  growth.  Root  cuttings  sprout 
faster,  and  pears  and  apples  do  not  drop 
off  the  trees  prematurely  if  treated  with 
these  chemicals.  Further  research  then 
showed  that  large  doses  of  these  same 
chemi(fals  killed  the  plants,  and  so  a  new 
phase  in  chemical  warfare  against  weeds 
was  born. 

Chemical  compounds,  like  2,  4  diehloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid  and  others,  are  nick- 
named 2, 4-D  for  us  common  people. 
2, 4-D  is  the  active  ingredient  in  such 
herbicides  as  Weedone,  Tuf or,  Weedi- 
cide,  Dandyldll  and  2,  4-Dow  Weed  kill- 
er. Dupont  simply  calls  their  brand 
2, 4-D.  How  these  chemicals  kill  is  some- 
what of  a  mystery,  for  instead  of  sup- 
pressing the  plant's  growth  they  speed  it 
up.  At  first  it  was  thought  the  weeds 
grew  themselves  to  death,  but  no^iV  it  is 
believed  that  chemicals  cause  the  re- 
served food  to  be  depleted.  It  takes  from 
one  to  four  weeks  for  the  chemicals  to  do 
their  work. 

These  new  chemicals  are  selective  kill- 
ers in  that  they  attack  the  hormone 
make-up  of  plants,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent tj^es  of  vegetation.  Weeds  in  a 
wheat  field  are  destroyed  without  damag- 
ing the  grain.  Lawns  are  unharmed  if 
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sprayed  -with  a  killer  of  dandelions, 
chickweeds  and  narro'w-leaf  plantain-  It 
is  definitely  known  that  2, 4-D  will  kill 
such  wQedB  as  the  Japanese  honeysucklej 
annual  moming-glory,  bull  thistle,  giant 
and  common  ragweed  (which  is  respon- 
sible for  90  percent  of  the  hayfever), 
pigweed,  mustard,  trumpet  -vinej  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  and  wild  catrots,  onions 
and  radishesj  sumac,  sassafras,  locust, 
poison  ivy,  and  a  host  of  fifty  more.  But 
such  weeds  as  the  broad-leafed  plantain, 
quaekgrass  and  crabgrass  are  so  tough 
they  are  not  affected  by  these  chemicals- 

Economy  is  another  advantage  these 
new  chemicals  have  over  the  older  types, 
Once  the  solution  dries  on  the  weeds  it  is 
not  washed  off  with  rain,  nor  is  a  second 
treatment  necessary  unless  there  is  a 
second  growth  from  new  seeds.  On 
lawnSj  golf  courses  and  pastures  only  a 
0.1-pereent  solution,  Le.,  one  pound  to 
lOO  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre,  is  re- 
quired. 

These  chemicals,  however,  are  not  the 
last  word  in  weed  control.  They  have 


their  disadvantages.  "While  they  are  not 
considered,  poisonous,  and  dairy  cattle 
dq  not,  seem  to  react  adversely  to  small 
quantities^  yef  they  are  irritant  to  the 
skin  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  clothing-  Their  greatest 
Jisadvantage  is  that  they  are  very  dead- 
ly to  vegetable  crops  as  well  as  cotton 
and  tobacco.  Therefore  great  care  must 
be  given  to  see  that  the  spray  is  not 
blown  on  such  plants.  And  because  of  the 
lasting  effect  of  these  chemicals,  at  least 
two  months  must  elapse  to  give  at  least 
two  inches  of  rainfall  a  chance  to  wash 
them  out  of  the  soil  before  planting  a 
crop  of  vegetables. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  that  man  must 
continue  to  fight  the  "thorns  also  and 
thistles"  with  all  the  mechanical,  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  means  at  his  command 
un,til  Jehovah  God  removes  the  curse  up- 
on'the  ground,  (Genesis  3:17,18)  Only 
then  will  perfect  weed  control  he  possi- 
ble, for  th^n  the  unfinished  earth  will  be 
transformed  into  a  glorious  paradise. 
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Poverty-stricken  Britain  Qambles  Auiay  $ioo  a  Second 

tl  Enough  money  to  pay  ba^k  the  American  loan  to  Britain  will  be  feverishly  gamhled 
away  in  Britain  thia  year-  Millions  o£  Englishftien  are  poitring  billions  of  dollars  at  the 
rate  o£  over  $100  a  second  Into  the  hands  of  bookies,  pools,  and  other  **tflkers"  m  an 
unprecedented  and  record-breaking  "apree"  OH  the  Long  ehance  of  getting  rich  q-uiofe. 
The  money  is  spent  but  the  reason  why  so  many  are  "investing"  so  much  is  hard  to 
ascertain.  Experts  blame  the  ^^spluVge"  on  boredom/ postwar  reaction,  increased  wages 
in  the  face  of  continued  shortages  of  all  types  of  goods,  frustration  from  petty  re- 
strictions, and  a  "to-de-vil- with -it-all"  attitude. 

Horses  draw  the  big  money.  An  eatimate  on  the  total  that  wiU  h^  staked  on  horses 
before  the  end  of  the  year  moim-ts  up  to  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000.  Another  $1,200,000,000 
simply  goes,  to  the  dogs.  There  are  over  100  greyhound  tracks  in  Britain,  twenty  in 
London  alone.  Foothsll  pools,  doaecs  strong,  -will  j^abe  in  $200,000,000  or  more  this 
year.  Never  before  have  they  been  so  popular.  Another  $1,000,000,000— to  make  up  a 
grand  total  of  something  like  $4,000,000,000— wDl  he  waged  on  sweepstakes,  boxing, 
wrestling  and  other  types  o£  athletic  contests,— Dispatch  ilaahed  over  the  wires  of  INS, 
toward  the  close  of  1946, 
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The  Bride  Invites 

THE  great  heavenly  Father  has  pa- 
ternal joy  in  giving  to  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  a  "bride".  She  is  unusual,  not 
being  an  individual  person,  but  a  body 
or  company  of  those  who  follow  His 
Son's  footsteps.  These  are  taken  from 
among  mankind,  whose  nature  the  Son 
himself  once  took  on  by  a  miracle  of  His 
Father,  Jehovah  Grod.  The  Son  sacrificed 
the  human  nature- in  death,  for  this 
prospective  bride  and  other  believers  of 
mankind;  and  from  the  time  that  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  the  Son  has 
been  a  mighty  spirit,  "the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person."  He  is  the  "image  of  the  invis- 
ible God,  the  firstborn  of  every  crea- 
ture". (Hebrews  2:14;  1:3;  Colossians 
1:15)  In  order  for  these  loving  follow- 
ers to  he  espoused  like  a  chaste  virgin 
to  His  glorified  Son,  Jehovah  God  begets 
them  fpom  above,  begetting  them  by  His 
life-giving  spirit,  and  they  have  become 
His  spiritual  children,  called  to  be  the 
**bride"  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  'liride" 
company  prove  their  love  for  the  Son 
of  God  by  copying  the  example  that  He 
left  them  of  faithful  service  to  God. 
—2  Corinthians  11:2;  1  Peter  2:21. 

Only  those  creatures  will  go  to  heav- 
en who  are  begotten  of  God  by  His 
spirit  and  who  prove  faithful  to  their 
espousal  to  God's  heavenly  Son  by 
avoiding  fornication  or  uncleanness 
with  this  evil  world.  No  others  from 
among  mankind  could  do  so,  for  heaven 
is  the  realm  of  spirit  persons,  and  the 
earth  is  the  place  for  flesh-and-blood  crea- 
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tures.  The  two  are  exact  opposites  of 
each  other:  "that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  spirit  is  spirit."  (John  3:6)  As  did 
their  espoused  husband,  those  whom  God 
begets  to  be  the  bride  company  must  lay 
down  their  human  nature,  that  they  may 
be  born  in  the  resurrection  to  life  in  the 
spirit  with  their  beloved  Bridegroom. 
Peter,  one  of  the* bride  company,  said; 
"Shortly  I  must  put  of^  this  my  taber- 
nacle, even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
shewed  me."  Paul,  another  one  of  the 
bride  company,  said:  "If  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 
For  verily  in  this  we  groan,  longing  to 
be  clothed  upon  with  our  habitation 
which  is  from  heaven."  (2  Pet.  1:14; 
2  Corinthians  5:1,2,  Am.  Stan,^  Ver.) 
During  the  past  nineteen  centuries  the 
Father,  Jehovah  God,  has  been  taking 
out  from  among  men  the  members  of 
the  bride  company.  By  begetting  them 
and  making  them  His  spiritual  children 
He  has  espoused  them  to  His  beloved 
Son,  to  share  His  heavenly  life  and  priv- 
ileges. They  are  God's  elect  or  chosen 
ones.  The  "bride"  is  only  a  limited  com- 
pany, of.  144,000.  (Revelation  7:4-8; 
14 : 1, 3)  So  then,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  is  upon  us,  only  a  remnant,  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  membership  of  the 
bride,  are  yet  upon  the  earth. 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth,  as  a 
partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  His  friend 
John  the  Baptist  introduced  Him  to  His 
first  followers.  John  said :  "I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  ...  I  am  sent  before  him, 
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He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bride- 
groom :  hut  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  tejolc- 
eth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice:  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 
He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease," 
(John  3:28-30)  John's  disciples  de^ 
creased  in  numberj  while  thos^  who  be- 
came disciples  of  the  Bridegroom  have 
increased  throughout  the  centuries^  ti]l 
now  the  remnant  on  earth  snffices  to  fill 
up  the  yet  lacking  part  of  the  bridal  com- 
pany- The  marriage  nnion  of  the  Bride- 
groom and  His  espoused  company  takes 
place  after  His  Father,  Jehovah,  puts 
Him  on  the  throne  to  rule-  The  Bride- 
groom Son  sita  in  the  throne  at  God's 
right  hand  and  rules,  to  mete  out  de- 
struction to  opposers  of  the  divine  Gov- 
ernment and  to  extend  everlasting  life 
and  blessings  to  those  who  display  good- 
will toward  God  and  His  Christ  and  who 
obey  God^s  law  .and  rule.  The  truth  re- 
garding the  life-giving  Government  is 
pictured  as  a  stream  which  issues  forth 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  His  once- 
sacrificed  Son,  the  Lamb.  Seemingly 
small  at  its  source,  it  increases  in  width 
and  depth  to  the  volume  of  a  mighty 
river.  "And  he  showed  me  a  river  of 
water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal,  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  [of  the 
city]," — American  Standard  Version  at 
Eevelation  22 ;  1, 2, 

As  shown  in  other  Watchtower  pub- 
lications, Jehovah  placed  His  Son,  the 
Lamb,  upon  the  throne  A,B.  1914  and 
sent  Him  to  the  holy  temple  for  judg- 
ment proceedings  in  1918.  It  is  from  and 
after  this  latter  event  oi  1918  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Bridegroom  to  His 
espoused  virgin  takes  place  by  the  resur- 
rection of  all  those  faithful  members  of 
the  bride  that  were  then  sleeping  in 
death.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  47:1-5 
agrees  with  Revelation,  chapter  22,  that 
it  is  since  1918  that  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life-giving  truth  has  been  flowing 
forth  from  the  throne  at  the  temple  or 
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house  of  God.  Joel  3 :  18  tells  o£  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  which  day  began 
in  1914,  in  these  words :  "And  it  shall 
eoxne  to  pass  in  that  dRj,  that  the  roMJi- 
tains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and  the 
hills  shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the  riv- 
ers of  Judah  shall  flow  with  waters,  and 
a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house 
of  the  LoTtB,  and  shall  water  the  valley 
of  Shittim  [the  dry  unfruitful  vale]  " 

All  such  beautiful  prophetic  symbol- 
isms show  how  the  truth  must  flow  forth 
,with  increasing  volume  to  bring  to 
perishing  mankind,  the  message  that 
leads  to  everlasting  life.  Jehovah  God  on 
His  throne  is  the  eternal  Fountain  of 
life.  His  faithful  Son,  who  was  sacrificed 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  life  eternal 
might  he  provided  for  obedient  human- 
kind, is  the  One  by  whom  the  life  is  ex- 
tended to  men  who  believe  and  accept, 
"And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath 
given  to  us. eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son/^—l  John -5: 11. 

The  Son  of  God  sends  forth  the  in- 
vitation to  life-seekers  to  come  to  the 
river  of  living  water  of  truth.  The  Son 
of  God  is  now  a  mighty  Spirit;  which 
means  He  is  invisible  to  mankinA  How, 
then,  does  the  invitation  to  life  everlast- 
ing reach  '^men  of  goodwill"?  The  sym- 
bolic vision  at  Revelation  22 :17  declares 
that  the  '^bride"  joins  the  Spirit  in  ex- 
tending the  gracious  invitation  to  those 
parched  with  thirst  tor  Jii^-Bs^isSying 
truth,  "We  read:  "And  the  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say,  Come.  And  let  hhn  that  hear- 
eth say.  Come,  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely."  Inasmuch  as 
only  a  remnRnt  oi  the  spiTii-hegotiGii 
ones  espoused  to  the  Spirit  Bridegroom 
remain  on  earth  in  direct  touch  with 
mankind. in  this  dying  world,  the  rem- 
nant are  the  ones  that  receive  the  mes- 
sage from  the  Bridegroom.  They  then 
pass  it  oti  io  all  who  have  ears,  that  is> 
the  hearing  of  faith  to  accept  the  mes- 
sage and  to  come.  How  does  the  remnant 
receive  the  message  to  preach  it  to  oth- 
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ers?  The  Bridegroom,  the  Spirit,  has 
received  power  from  His  heavenly  Fa- 
ther  and  He  cbmmunicates  the  message 
to  the  remnant  by  the  spirit  or  active 


force.  Then  the  thirsty  "men  ol  good 
will"  who  hear  the  message  by  the  rem- 
nant are  in  turn  exhorted  and  privileged 
to  say  Come!  to  others  of  humankind. 


Catholic  Capers 


Robed  War  Criminals 

C  A  Eeutera  dispatch  of  March  22  from  Vati- 
can City  stated  that  Roman  Catholic  circles 
claimed  Hitler's  puppet  ruler  of  Slovakia,  the 
priest  Josef  Tiso,  would  probably  he  pardoned. 
He  "was,  howftver,  sentenced  to  hang"  on  con- 
viction of  collahoration.  Pleas  for  clemency 
denied;  Tiso  was  hanged  early  on  April  18. 
On  March  25,  from  Belgrade,  an  Associated 
Press  flash  came  through :  "A  source  close  to 
the  government  said  today  Vladimir  Bakaric, 
president  of  the  Croatian  republic,  had  offered 
Archbishop  Alojzijc  Stepinac  a  pardon  if  the 
imprisoned  Roman  Catholic  prelate  would  leave 
the  country  immediately." 

Uncertainty  as  to  "Successors"  of  Peter 

C  On   January  19,  1947,  the  new  edition  of 
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Annuario  Pontificio,  the  official  Vatican  listing 
of  the  Hierarchy,  appeared  with  six  changes  in 
the  list  of  popes.  Th^se  changes  were  claimed 
a«  the  climax  of  two  centuries  of  research,  and 
some  of  the  juggling  of  supposed  popes  was 
for  the  centuries  separating  the  apostle  Peter's 
death  and  the  first  actual  pope  of  Rome,  name- 
ly, Leo  I  of  A.D.  440.  Only  iifilimited  papal 
cheek  staves  off  embarrassment  that  would 
normally  come  when  it  is  discovered  that  two 
of  her  highly  touted  "suecessors  of  Peter"  are 
non-exifitent  and  four. of  them  branded  "anti 
papi"  or  illegitimate  popes. 

Pay  as  You  Enter  the  Fitfe-^nd-Ten 
C  The   Mary   Magdalene   Catholic   church   at 
Abbeville,  La.,  has  started  charging  admission 
fee  to  its  performances  of  masses.  Adults  wiU 
be   nicked  ten   cents,   children   five  cents.    Of 
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course,  big-hearted  "Father"  Daull  explained 
that  none  would  be  "refused  admittance  to  the 
church  for  refusal  or  inability  to  pay".  But  he 
is  confident  that  they  will  pay  the  cost  in 
coin  rather  than  the  cost  in  embarrassment. 
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©      "Holy  War"  Agitators  in  Mexico 

<L  Prom   Mexico  city,  on   April   3,  the  news 

cornea  that  the  National  Sinarquist  Union,  Cath- 
olic Rightist  gproup  of  strong  Fascist  leanings, 
held  A  rally  in  the  city  of  Michoacan  attended 
by  30,000  sympathizers.  At  this  rally  the  offer 
was  mkde  by  the  Sinarquists  to  "raise  1,000,000 
men  to  fight  communism  if  diplomatic  troubles 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.9.S.R* 
should  lead  to  war".  And  this  is  just  another 
whiff  of  the  odious  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
propaganda  that  billows  out  in  dark  clouds  to 
precipitate  a  third  world  storm  of  war. 

Catholics  Chided  by  Bishop 
C  The  National  Catholic  Conference  on  Fam- 
ily Life  held  in  Chicago  heard  on  closing  day, 
March  12,  chastening  words  from  a  bishop  of 
the  Hierarchy.  The  "Most  Rev."  John  F.  Noll 
of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  diocese,  told  a  confer- 
ence  section  that  ''nearly  all  the  evils  of  society 
prevail  most  where  we  live  and  not  where 
Protestants  live".  It  is  in  areas  where  popula- 
tion is  eighty  percent  Protestant  that  "family 
life  is  most  wholesome,  and  where  the  divorce 
rate  is  still  low",  Bishop  Noll  asserted.  "On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  bulk  of  Catholics  live, 
one-half  oJ  the  marriages  end  in  divorce,"  he 
contrasted. 

Better  Late  than  Never? 

C  The  Catholic  Universe,  November  22,  1946, 
reported:  "The  Holy  Father  arranged  for  hot 
meals  to  be  sent  and  served  to  people  tempo- 
rarily homeless  after  jRome*s  £oods.  The  Boodsf 
caused  by  torrential  rain,  also  extended  to 
Vatican  City,  says  Vatican  Radio.  A  few  weeks 
ago  prayers  for  rain  were  ordered  in  Rome's 
churches.  Basements  of  the  radio  building  were 
flooded,  but  no  damage  was  done.  A  small  fire 
caused  by  a  short  circuit  was  soon  extinguished 
by  Vatican,  firemen." 
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What  This  Warring  World  Needs 


SupTt^me  Court  Justice  Jack- 
Hon  reoontJy  declared  imt 
■what  the  world  needed  wa-^  a 
new  t^et  of  rules  for  "waging 
war.  "It  18  porfeetly  obvjo/js  iheso  rales 
are  obsolete  as  they  stand/'  h(^  said.  In 
approaching  revii^ioTi  of  the  rules  U  was 
Fucr^eftted  that  the  (Tinted  Stales  mij^-h: 
notify  all  other  signatoriefi  £>f  its  inten- 
tion to  disregard  the  existing  couvct- 
tions  and  agreements  under  whieh  ar- 
mies usually  fought  up  until  World 
War  II,  at  the  t^arae  time  expressing  & 
desire  For  new  laws  ;  or  a  propos^al  coulii 
be  circulated  thrtragh  some  existing  in- 
ternational tody  for  general  suggestions 
for  revision, 

But  what  the  Y'orld  really  needs  ia 

what  its  loaders  persiistentiy  r^^ject — the 
kingdom    or    God   under   Christ,   That 


Theocratic  GovernTTieni  will  not  give  the 
world  new  war  rules  nor  zniiitary  oda- 
cafion,  Under  that  KiTig-dorn  nde  nations 
'*phall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spear^  into  pruning-hooks ; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na^ 
tion,  neither  ehall  they  learn  war  any 
more,  fiut  ihf-y  ^hiiU  j^it  *?v'ery  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-lree;  and  none 
shall  make  thfin  afraid:  for  tho  inouih 
oS  Jehovah  of  hop*s  haih  Kpokeit  ft''. 
(Micahi:3,4,^lw.  Sta^j'.  Ver.)  This  will 
bring  every  man  down  to  earth,  and  the 
resistant  arrogant  iiiilitarii^t,  ponii>ous 
politician  and  selt-exalted(!lerp\^llan  will 
vanish  from  the  peaceful  earthly  scenes. 
They  refuse  to  hu]nbiy  listen  1:)  Jeliwah 
of  hosts,  but  Ha  ha^  sptjken  the  word 
and  h  wi]]  not  xe^urn  void. 


"3t  is  written  . . ." 

T;iu«  quoting  from  the  inspired  Hebrew  Kcriptur&s,  Jesus  rf^iat^d  ITia 
religions  ftdv€T$aneR  on  e^-ery  Jiaud.  Not  triistiup  r«  humwi  reasoning.  He 
referred  to  wEiat  was  *^*Tit(en''  ss  «  basij  for  Hh  tMym^O!.  Aa  did  Jesus  :u 
His  day^  30  today  tho  book  '^L^i  Cf<>d  Be  Trw%  m  ila  d:sc\issiort  of  many 
Viiefs  nnd  t«aolujigy^  reSers  to  the  wrnttto  Word  cf  flwJ,  of  whteh  Jt^slw 

«""    "€et  (Bob  3e  Olruc" 

Btiid  learn  the  BibCf^  truth  on  surh  vita]  K^^bjecta  as  Mes*;i&lif  hell,  trinity, 
ransom,  the  church,  sabbath,  the  fcinRdom  of  heaven,  and  many  others.  Base 
your  hopiia  on  what  has  (>t?en  ''wnrtew''  iii  Qod^s  Word,  Obtain  thit*  320-pase, 
grrcto- bound  boot  by  sending  in  35c> 

WATCHTOWEK  IIT  Adum  St-  Biwklyn  1,  X-Y, 

Eaalo»<^d  *qJ  a  coutribLihon  of  35c.  Plpdff^  send  fo  me  a  copy  of  tte  tuiok  ^*J-^;  t^cd  Be  True''. 

yamt  ■■■■-■_- U..I ^ „  _„ ^'ui'eet   ...^ _„ __. 


City  „ 
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Peace  Conference  Futility 

^  Debate  on  peace  with  Oer- 
manj  continued  at  Moscow  with- 
out notable  success  during  the 
early  part  of  April.  The  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference 
found  it  difficult  to  get  together 
on  any  of  the  important  points 
under  consideration.  After  hav- 
ing held  twenty-eight  meetings 
since  the  inception  of  the  con- 
ference over  a  month  previously, 
the  ministers  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  proceed,  for  in  every  sub- 
ject they  took  up  Molotov's  views 
Clashed  with  Marshall's.  They 
differed  sharply  on  almost  every- 
thing: economic  unity  for  Ger- 
many, reparations  of  $10,000,000,- 
000  for  Russia,  Gertpan  produc- 
tion^  a  provisional  government 
for  Germany,  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment for  Germany.  The  sub- 
ject of  frontiers  further  compli- 
cated matters.  Should  Poland  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  40,000 
square  miles  of  German  territory 
which  it  had  tentatively  been 
"given"  at  Potsdam  in  exchange 
for  the  half  of  Poland  which 
Kussia  had  seized  early  in  the 
war,  and  which  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  returning?  Marshall  con- 
tended that  the  drawing  of  the 
final  boundary  line  between  Po- 
land and  Germany  was  still  to 
be  determined.  Molotov  insisted 
it  had  been  settled  at  Potsdam. 
AU  the  peace  conference  had  to 
do  was  to  agree.  The  western 
frontier  of  Germany  presented 
further  difficulties,  involving  the 
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Saar  and  Ruhr  regions.  The  basin 
of  the  Saar  (750  square  miles) 
Is  rich  In  coal.  France  wants  the 
Saar.  Russia  objectst  The  Ruhr 
(1,000  square  miles)  is  highly 
developed  industrially.  France 
wants  it  Internationalized  and 
Russia  wants  to  share  in  its  eco- 
nomic control.  Marshall  was  op- 
posed, Insisting  the  arrangement 
would  interfere  seriously  with 
Germany's  recovery  as  a  peace- 
ful democracy.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall proposed  a  four-power 
agreement  to  keep  Germany  dis- 
armed for  25  years  or  more. 
Molotov  countered  with  a  plan  of 
his  own.  April  15  the  U.  S.  minis- 
ter went  to  the  Kremlin  to  have 
a  talk  with  Stalin,  Molotov  being 
present.  The  talk,  over  an  hour 
in  length,  was  shrouded  in  se- 
crecy. 

Palestine  and 

the  United  Nations 

^  Moves  were  made  in  early 
April  to  arrange  for  calling  the 
first  special  session  of  the  Unite^ 
Nations  Assembly  with  a  view  to 
considering  a  particularly  bur- 
densome and  thorny  problem,  the 
Palestine  question.  Britain  had 
long  since  announced  its  decision 
to  turn  the  perplexing  subject  of 
Palestine  over  to  the  UN,  and  on 
April  2  made  formal  request  that 
a  special  session  be  called.  The 
United  States,  Russia,  France 
and  China  approved  the  request, 
but  it  must  be  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  fifty-five  ^members, 


of  whom  many  indicated  their 
consent;  so  it  now  appears  that 
this  first  special  session  will  be 
convened  by  the  end  of  April 

New  King  in  Greece 

4>  King  George  II  of  Greece  died 
suddenly  in  early  April  due  to  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  back 
only  a  lift  le  more  than  six 
months  from  his  exile  in  Eng*- 
land.  In  Athens  the  crowds  that 
gathered  around  the  royal  palace 
acclaimed  George's  successor,  his 
brother,  sworn  in  aa  King  Paul  I. 
"Zeto  o  vasileus,"  they  shouted 
("Long  Uve  the  king").  But 
many  Greeks  did  not  join  in  the 
shouting.  Greece  was  hungry  and 
strife-torn,  and  not  very  happy. 
The  change  of  kings  made  little 
difference. 

Fighting  In  Greece 

<$>  Determined  to  end  the  con- 
tinual onslaughts  of  guerrillas 
the  Greek  government  has  sent 
forces  estimated  at  about  15,000 
into  the  territory  around  Metso- 
vo.  At  the  same  time  commandos 
and  Infantry  landed  on  Cape 
Platanon  from  the  sea  and 
pushed  inland  against  guerrilla 
forces  at  Mount  Olympus  and 
Mount  Ossa.  Greek  paratroox>ers 
and  rocket-firing  planes  were  at- 
tacking the  guerrillas,  who  are 
supplied,  ,  according  to  Greek 
charges,  by  neighboring  Commu- 
nist states.  Severe  losses  were 
reported  to  haVe  been  inflicted 
upon  the  guerrillas. 

Looting  Trieste 

^  The  United  States  acting  sec- 
retary of  state,  April  11,  an- 
nounced that  a  note  had  been 
^ent  to  Yugoslavia  against  the 
stripping  of  the  zone  of  Venezia 
Giulia  which  that  country  ad- 
ministers. Equipment  and  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  is  being  taken 
away,  without  permission  of  the 
OT^ners  or  provisions  for  compen- 
sation, the  note  charged.  The 
U.  S.  protested  as  a  signatory  to 
the  Trieste  agreement. 

De  Gaulle  Comeback 

^  In  an  address  (April  6)  to 
celebrate  the  liberation  of  Alsace, 
General  Charles   de   Gaulle,   of 
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France,  as&^rted  that  flhoiild  a 
new  tyranny  roenaCe  the  world 
the  United  States  and  France 
would  stand  together  In  opposing 
it.  There  wss  no  <loubt  tiiat  he 
referred  to  Coitimnaisin,  H6 
ttdded:  '*May  tlii&  solid  certainty 
strengthen  everywhere  the  mtnds 
and  hearts  of  men  who  are  free 
and  Intend  to  remain  so/'  The 
nexf  day  he  addresaed  60,000 
cheering  Frenchmen  Ji>  Stras- 
bourg ana  called  upon  the  French 
to  organize  themselves  Into  a 
political  psrty  In  opposition  to' 
anarchy  and  dictatorship.  Indi- 
cations were  that  the  general 
wa«  staging  an  effective  political 
comeback. 

Fruico*s  Buc43esBlon  Plan 

^  Franco,  Europe's  only  remalo- 
tng  openly  Fascist  rnler,  la  in  a 
diffiouit  position.  The  U.N.  has 
tJlackllBleil  ills  goTernmeat;  the 
Spanish  underground  opposition 
is  Jncreaa^ng';  monarchists,  re- 
publicans and  others  want  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Franco  declared 
Spain  to  be  a  monarchist  state 
and  haa  arraoged  foe  a  ^'regency 
council''  -which  in  case  of  his 
death  would  function  and  require 
the  cahiuet  and  council  of  state 
to  select  -a  successpr,  who  must 
swear  to  uphold  his  policies  and 
who  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  Cortes  (Parliuuieit) ,  Mon- 
archists have  rejected  Franco's 
plan  of  euccGSRion,  The  pretender 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  Don  Juan^ 
ccwJPJerited  on  Franco's  scheme^ 
and  said  It  was  ^'absolutely  un- 
acceptable''. Said  Con  Juan: 
*'The  most  important  thing-  is 
that  Franco  goes,  I  am  convinced 
that  tf  Britain  and  America  dealt' 
with  the  Spanish  question  in  a 
practical  way  it  would  be  solved 
in  three  months." 

UJf--TI.S,  Tni&teeshlp 

in  the  Pacific 

^  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  (April  1)  voted  *'unanl- 
mouely"'  to  give  the  U,  S,  undls- 
puted  trusteeship  over  the  three 
island  chains  In  the  PacEfle  which 
were  formerly  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese under  a  League  of  N^otLona 
mandate.    These    Islands,    the 


Marshfllls,  Carolines  arid  IKarla- 
naa,  were  developed  by  the  Japa- 
nese as  strategic  bases,  The 
U,N.-U_S,  trusteeship  practically 
estentis  the  xTestern  borders  o? 
the  U.  S,  5,000  mile*.  The  U.S. 
was,  as  a  result  of  conquest,  al- 
ready In  posfleselon  of  the 
islands^  but  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  U.  N.  to  mahe  It  loot  right, 
mentioning  incidentally  that  It 
would  withdraw?  Its  Bubmisglon 
of  thft  matter  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  amend 'the  plan, 
which  includee  the  right  to 
fortify  the  islands  and  to  close 
them  to  other  nations. 

Japanese  Reparations 

^  On   ApriZ,  3   Gener&l   Douglas 
MacArthur  was  ordered  by  the 
U.  S-  government  to  begin  strip- 
ping the  first  reparations  from 
Japan's  Indhstrles  and  transfer 
them  to  the  victims  of  Japan's 
agi^resalon  In  the  Far  E^at.  Half 
of  these  advance  reparations  will 
go  to  China,  while  the  other  h&lt 
will  h^  divlued  among  the  Philip- 
pines,  is'etheriandB   East    Indlep^ 
and  British  colonial  poaaeaalons. 
The  action  was  taken  In  view  of 
the   delay   of  the   Fsr   Eastern 
Commission  to  act.  The  intended 
T^ipleats    of    these    reparations 
are  said  to  be  In  dire  need  of  re- 
lief. In  the  meantime  Bussla  has 
been  stripping  ManOhuria  to  th^ 
tune  of  $2,000,000,000,  clalTnlng  It 
as  "war  booty".  This  la  <^onsid- 
ered    one    of    the    reosong    why 
ChJna    is   receiving  half  of  the 
re-pa rations    being    taken    from 
Japan. 

?2,313,000  VS*  $11,100,000,000 

^  America's  lend-lease  account 
with  ths  Soviet  Union  shows  that 
the  latter  received  material  val- 
ued at  $11,100,000,000,  besides  95 
cargo-resse}8,  value  not  speciHe^. 
In  reverse  lend-lease  the  Soviet 
has  a  oredlt  of  $2,218,000.  For  a 
year  the  U.  S,  has  been  asking 
that  the  account  ho  given  som^ 
consideration  by  the  Soviet,  !No 
response  was  made  to  several 
noteA  At  last,  April  14,  the  So- 
viet agreed  lo  negotiate  ita  lend- 
lease  Inciebtedneaa.  When  Ambas- 
sador Novitov  returns  to  Wash- 
ington dlacusBions  are  to  begin. 


Atomic  Energy  Commi^sloit 

^  After  wrangling  over  the  ap- 
pointment for  84  tiavB  the  U.  S. 
Senate  finally  confirined  the  nom- 
in^twa  of  I>avM  L.  LllleathaC  as 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comtnlsalon,  by  a  vote  of  5l  to 
30.  President  Truman  made  the 
nomlnaEloa  In  October,  but  the 
long  delay  resulted  from  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Lilienthal  on  chat*ges 
of  ''New  Deallem^'  and  an  alleged 
leniency  toward  Communism. 
The  other  four  memhers  of  the 
commission  were  approved  by  a 
voice  vote.  The  comrulssion  has 
charge  of  the  great  atomic  ehergy 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
and  Manford,  Wasl^ington,  and 
<tt  the  secret  ^tock  piiG  of  atojuie 
bombs.  It  al^  has  Supervision 
over  sources  of  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  bomb, 
as  well  aa  the  dlrectloQ  of  130,000 
employees:  administrators,  scien- 
tists, englTieers  and  workmen. 
The  commiRGion's  budget  for  the 
year  1947-4S  totals  :?450,000.000- 

Balancing;  Britain's  Bud^t 

^  Hugh  Dalton,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  told  Britain's 
House  of  Commons  on  April  15 
that  the  nation's  budget  for  1947- 
48  is  mere  than  hslai?^pd.  In  s 
budget  totaling  nearly  £3^500*000,' 
000  (approximately  $14,000,000,- 
000)  there  is  espected  to  be  a 
surplus  of  iSTO,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernment reduced  income  taxes 
for  wage-earners,  e&peeially  those 
In  the  lower  bracJ^ets*  but  In- 
creased indirect  taxation.  Duties 
"on  tohaceo  were  Increased.  50  per- 
cent to  mate  sure  that  reduced 
imports  of  American  tobacco 
would  save  S30<000,000  for  the 
year.  The  budget  was  dubbed  the 
*'no  amoitlng*'  budget, 

FrlcGi 

#  The    Presideal^fl    Council    of 

Economic  AdTlsers  la  a  three- 
man  board  appointed  to  watch 
United,  Statea  economic  trends 
and  to  advise  the  president 
April  8  President  Trwman  met 
with  the  Economic  Council  to  ba 
advised  ^-of  a  very  serious  price 
situation.  The  followiag  day  the 
president  called  a  special  cabinet 
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meetiug  to  discuss  the  mattcT, 
Thursday's  presidential  press 
conference  was  informed  tliat 
business  Tvas  largely  to  blame  for 
the  rise  iu  prices.  Either  prices 
must  come  down,  or  wages  must 
go  up.  Business  men,  said  the 
president,  had  clamored  for  an 
end  of  price  controls  and  a  re- 
turn to  free  enterprise.  They  had 
their  way,  and  it  was  up  to  them 
to  meet  the  situation.  Factors  for 
inflation  were  unfilled  orders  de- 
spite record  production ;  three 
times  as  much  money  in  circula- 
tion as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  profits  and  wages  at  record 

peaks^ 

Ignited  States  Telephone  Strike 

^  The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  controlling 
as  it  does  100,000,000  miles  of 
wire,  and  26,500,000  telephones 
in  America,  la  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  U.  S.  A  strike  amonff 
its  employees  greatly  interferes 
with  the  vital  affairs  of  the  land. 
The  telephone  workers  did  strike 
to  get  their  demand  of  an  approx- 
imate 25-percent  increase  in  wag- 
es, and  numerous  other  advan- 
tages. Talks  and  negotiations 
had  failed  to  get  anywhere. 
April  7  telephone  operators  quit 
their  work  all  over  the  nation. 
Only  nine  states  were  unaffected. 
Some  34,000  workers  were  on 
Strike.  A  third  of  the  A.  T.  and  T. 
Company's  26.500,000  telephones 
went  out  of  business.  Dial  phones 
continued  to  function.  Long-dis- 
tance calls  were  reduced  to  one- 
fifth  of  normal. 

17.  S.  Coal  Strike 

^  The  first  week  in  April  waa 
by  flat  of  John  L.  Lewis,  chief 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  de- 
clared to  tie  a  week  of  mourning 
for  the  111  miners  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Centralla  (IlL)  mine 
disaster.  The.  mourning  was  to  be 
observed  t>y  the  soft  coal  minei^' 
not  working  in  the  mines,  beliTg 
previously  enjoined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  S.  from 
striking  for  more  substantial 
reasons.  Lewis  blamed  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  disaster-  The 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Julius 
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A.  Krug,  countered  by  announc- 
ing the  closing  of  518  of  the  2,531 
government-operated  coal  mines 
until  they  were  declared  safe  by 
union  committees,  who  had  not 
previously  complained.  The  next 
move,  by  Lewis,  was  to  reauest 
that  all  mines  in  the  nation  (ex- 
cept two)  be  ordered  closed  until 
federal  inspectors  found  them 
safe.  The  question  then  was 
raised  whether  Lewis  was  not 
calling  strikes  and  prolonging 
them  In  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  injunction.  Judge  T.  Alan 
Goldsborough,  who  Originally  Im- 
posed a  fine  of  $3,500,000  on  the 
Union  for  contempt  of  court, 
recommended  that  the  full  fine 
(reduced  to  $700,000  by  the  Su- 
preme Court)  be  imposed.  With 
another  fray  In  the  offlng,  Lewis, 
on  April  12,  authorized  district 
leaders  of  the  UMW  to  send  all 
their  men  back  to  work  on  the 
following  Monday. 

17,  S.  l4ibor  Laws 

^  Bills  that  will  entirely  re- 
write federal  labor  policy  were 
before  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  U.  S.  in  early  April.  These 
are  intended  to  drastically  re- 
strict the  advantages  that  labor 
has  gained  during  the  past  decade 
or  more.  Tlie  main  provisions  of 
the  two  bills  are  to  outlaw  the 
closed  shop  and  to  authorize 
seventy-flve-dfiy  Federal  injunc- 
tions against  strikers  when  they 
are  considered  harmful  to  the 
"public  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare". The  bills  also  propose  to 
outlaw  jurisdictional  strikes  and 
boycotts  and  to  ban  foremen 
from  collective  bargaining. 

BiUlon-Dolhur  Bndget 

<$>'A  budget  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  a  single  city  is  news, 
even  though  the  city  IS  the 
second-largest  In  the  world.  New 
York  city  has  such  a  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  Is 
larger  by  far  than  that  of  any 
state.  The  budget  for  New  York 
state  is  only  $672,000,000,  in  com- 
parison. Said  the  mayor;  "The 
budget  T  now  present  Is  the  maxi- 
mum budget  I  may  make  within 
the  constitutional  limitation  up- 


on the  levying  of  real  estate  tax- 
es." And  this  after  real  estftte 
tax  evaluations  were  boosted  a 
billion  dollars. 

Texas-Oklahonna  Tornado 

<$>  A  tornado  of  exceptional  vlo- 
lence  wreaked  havoe  with  life 
and  property  in  western  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  on  April  9.  In  one 
Oklahoma  town  a  hundred  blocks 
of  buildings,  chiefly  residential, 
were  leveled  to  the  ground.  Fires 
broke  out  ajid  could  not  be  con- 
trolled for  many  hours.  Boxcars 
were  blown  from  railroad  tracks. 
In  a  Texas  town  all  the  buildings 
along  the  main  street  were  either 
blown  down  or  ruined.  Difficul- 
ties of  communication  resulting 
from  the  telephone  strike  were 
increased  by  damage  done  to  tele- 
phone lines  by  the  storm.  Over  a 
hundred  persons  were  killed,  and 
a  thousand  injured. 

Antarctic  Gottin?  Warmer 

^  On  ships  homeward  bound 
from  the  south  polar  regions  the 
Navy's  Antarctic  task  force  has 
been  studying  aerial  photographs. 
These  Indicate  that  the  Antarctic 
Icecap  is  retreating  more  rapidly 
than  was  previously  realized. 
Numerous  valleys  have  lieen  dis- 
covered that  are  rocky  and  bar- 
ren, without  the  ice  and  snow 
that  covers  most  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  Oases  and  scattered 
lakes  and  mounds  have  been 
found.  The  conviction  that  the 
Antarctic  is  gradually  becoming 
warmer  Is  strengthened  by  these 
discoveries.  Fossil  remains  which 
have  been  found  there  prove  that 
it  was  once  a  region  of  warmth 
and  vegetation.  These  pfienomenfl 
together  with  evidence  of  the 
shrinking  of  glaciers  all  over  the 
world  show  that  the  earth  is  gen- 
erally warming  up. 

New  Globe  Flight  Itecord 

^  The  Bombshell,  silver  plane  of 
Milton  Reynolds,  completed  a 
new  round-the-world  flight  record 
on  April  16,  covering.  20,000  miles 
in  78  hours  55  minutes  56  sec- 
onds. The  previous  record,  by 
Howard  Hughes  in  1938,  was  91 
hours  14  minutes  for  a  14,000- 
miie  course. 
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Awake!  Readers  Notice! 

The  masses  of  the  paople  are  being  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  tremendous  quantities  of  propaganda  steraning 
from  advocates  of  man  rule.  If  you  have  read  the  issues 
of  AwaJte  1  you  have  found  that  men's  efforts  in  every 
field- of  human  endeavor  are  very  limited  and  doomed  to 
ultimate  failure.  Knowing  this  you  will  appreei^t& 
obtaining  and  reading  the  seven  booklets  listed  beloj. 
These  booklets,  published  during  the  last  eight  years, 
lay  an  excellent  background  of  fact  and  Scripture  shov- 
ing the  conditions  leading, up  to  the  present  struggle 
for  Torld  unity.  Notice  their  titles: 

The 00 racy 

Religion  Reaps  the  ffhlrlwind 

Conspiracy  Aaainst  Democracy 

Fascism  or  Freedom 

One  World,  One  Government 

■The  Kingdom  of  God  Is  High" 

The  " Commander  %o  the  Peoples^ 

This  combination  of  seven  booklets  includes  four 
64-page  booklets  and  three  32-page  booklets  of  vital 
information.  A  contribution  of  25c  will  enable  you  to 
obtain  these,  and,  if  you  wish,  to  pass  them  on  to 
your  friends.  Use  the  coupon  below  for  ordering. 


117  Adams  St. 


Brookl^l,  ^.y. 


WATCHTOWER 

Enclosed  find  25c.  Pleaae  send  to  me  the  aeven  booklets.  Theocracy,  Eeligion  Benp»  ihe  Whirl- 
win^,  C^yispiyai^y  Affoinst  DeTnocrucy,  Fascism  or  Fre&dO'm,  *'The  ffin^^m  of  God  Is  Nigh'', 
The   "CormrMnder  ,to  the  Peoples^'   and   Oii^  W'yrld,  On^  GOvGrnmenL 


Name  ...^ 


Street 


— — -M-' 


City 


Zone  No.  „ Stale  _, 
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"And  There  ShaU  Be  Famines" 

Fofctold  mi  a  Kingdom  tign  ta  tbi«  genctBtion 

United  States  of  Indonesia 

Frogrcsi  toward  ind^wndenc^  for  tfa«  Efut  Imficf 


When  Will  They  Oudaw  Vivisection? 

Inhuman  tiiirture  a£  ^11.^1x^^11  opfot  Coaflmn^nul  ftcttDo. 


Religious  Clouds  Darken 
the  Emerald  Isle 

Ireland  divjded  Ondoanfufed  by  reiis^oft 
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THE   MISSION   OF   THIS   JOURNAL 

News  iourcm  that  ar^  able  tp  ke<^  you  awakQ  tti  the  vital  issues 
of  our  times  must  be  unfettened  by  censorship  and  selfish  interests. 
"Awake!"  has  no  fetters,  It  recofinjizeff  faets,  faces  facte,  U  free  to 
publish  factfli  It  is  i^ot  bouii<l  i^  politlcral  ambitions  or  obli^fitlons;  it  is 
unhampered  ty  advertiaere  whose  to#S  murt  not  be  tro^Wcn  on;  it  la 
unpreiudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  Thto  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
malntaina  inte^Hiy  to  truth. 

"Awake  r'  use*  the  regular  new«  channel^i  but  te  not  dependent  on 
■tt\ent  Its  own  correspondeajts  are  On  all  c^ntinentfi,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensored,  on*the*scenes 
reports  come  to  you  thrxHigh  these  eolumfls.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 

ia  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  etges.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders— why,  its  cover* 
age  ig  as  broad  as  tiie  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens, 

"Awake  1"  pledgee  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
■^les  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  allj  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  di^eartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous Nev/  "World, 

Get  acquainted  with  "A^vake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakel" 
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"And  There  Shall  Be  Famines" 


DEiTE  by  elArTTBiion  i«  hi>rribl#-  A* 
hanger  miaws  ever  deeper  into  the 
nctioi'?!  viiath  LIh  ey«ii  HlAte  out  of  vnnk- 
M  BAch^U  t-n  ittG  his  own  bodj  waiti» 
Airsy  oiui  die.  MaliipEy  Anch  a  d««Lth  qfi- 
■ti]  mtllinnH  imnn  milUona  of  «»rp«ca 
ltiTi>  hofin  pJTtKi  op.  Ami  notne  tdaa  Jk  ob- 
1a.iayd  of  ^]iRt  Ihrj  wurtd  hu  goFTercd 
from  food  KJiortagea  dTiriiut  tho  lottt 
thtrt^r years.  Th«  ''blark httrte"  of  fAmJna 
b^  ran  rouR-h^hnd  over  the  pcoptm  and 
MtiiiAd,  had  np  t^i  tfiU  v«flr  lfU7  «U 
efforU  CO  rcia  it  in  Ut  a  halt  have  fmiJftd. 
Bible  teader^  howeror,  are  not  for- 
prioccl,  for  toward  Lhe  cLui^  of  iha  Anjt 
iwntcr^'  A.D.  it  woa  prophesied  i&  The 
fi«v«UCian,thclABt 
IwoIl  of  ttie  Bil>I«, 
that  this  '%\Rfic 
iowe"    rcpMJffnl- 

illg    fojjUDt!     WO  old 

be  [i>oc4^  io  thone 
IftAt '  dftya   Tor   ita 

Srim  Htfllk  Ihrouj^h 
le  earth.  Chi-»t 
JeaiiEaltofoiretoId 
'Uffltfrrnvmu^iflrter 
Hk  st^ood  f-oming 
BAJ  the  cstnbli^ 
imiA  of  His  knig- 
doaii  in  1914,  "na- 
tion fihall  rise 
BAnJuflt  natlo^D,  BXtd 

hbetLom:  ana  f^  re 
^huil  he  famines, 
Bud  peetileaceBi 


and    eartK]twlte^    in    divf-r^     pls^^fl. 
— lUwlation  6:a,C:  iffltlhcw  ?4;3.7- 

DowB  through  the  cp-uturics  since 
ChriB*  Rp*»ke  thia  por*i»nl^nfi  prophecy 
tbftT^  hav^^  hMiD  dw  ah<>rtu?wi  nr  food 
ID  vanunsporu  of  IhccflrlJi,  Iti  Earape, 
India  aud  China  millions  hav^  died  from 
han^rt  bul  thPB*.  fan^inen  wtjrc  eamilar 
to  the   faniinoB   that   occarred   bofor« 

t'hiTBt,  auch  aa  th«*  famine  in  Jfta^h'a 
day,  ami  the  f  DEnine  in  Botn^  in  i%  B^C 
when  starving  people  by  ih^*  thousandi 
drovned  therowlvcfl  in  the  Tiber.  Tbew, 
bowcTcr;  dit^  Qftt  futflil  th*  prophecy. 
There  in  no  qacotion  thai  l91t  inarkcd 
the  tun#  wh&n  all  Dalioon  and  hingi^fnnn 

began  to  rUe  np 
ag:aiELBi  odc  Hno-th- 
er-  bnl  did  "fam^ 
frn^"  follow  BJ* fore- 
told 1 

Doririg  WotM 
War  I  ffifld  short- 
ai^B  Dvuie  ration- 
iog  ii«f  H»sftfiry.  I'^is 
uas  followed  by 
thw  gfJwtest  fsjo- 
uiB  in    ttie   hir>tory 

ftf  thfi  TTorld.  in 
north  ^rr.  -Chioa 
aloT^e.  1S.CHJG  dietl 
ftvflry  day  N^cao^o 
of8tarvati'*n,  aare- 
portod  bv  WoT^s 

pBgel33).  Onceye- 
wiincfls^  Nflthani«>J 


PeffeT,  writing  in  the  March,  1921,  » 
sue  of  Asia,  said:  %  have  just  returned 
from  a  journey  over  thef  plains  of  north- 
ern China,  where  land  that  should  be 
standing  man-high  in  grain  is  now  ^ 
parched  desert  Milllcms  of  peasants 
are  grazing,  like  cattle,  in  the  empty- 
wastes  for  the  sparse  weed  that  has 
survived  a  year  of  drought,  and  prob- 
ably one  human  being  in  three  is  marked 
for  death/'  He  told  ,  how  the  people 
there  had  sold  their  farm  animals  and 
implements,  their  furniture  and  clothes, 
and  in  some  instances  even  their  chil- 
dren. Thirty  million  Chinese,  he  said, 
were  waiting  away  from  hunger,  with 
five  to  ten  million  of  them  drifting  to  a 
certain  and  horrible  death  due  to  the 
famine, 

India  at  the  time  was  in  the  same 
throes  of  famine,  A  British  organiaa- 
tiou,  the  India  Famine  Fund  Committee^ 
''estimates  that  thirty-two  million  peo- 
ple are  on  the  verge  of  starvation."  (The 
Nation,  June  7, 1919,  page  902)  ^Tlague 
and  famine  are  rampant  in  India.  Death 
stalks  through  the  land,  taking  its  toll. 
The  existing  conditions  are  yrnpar<dleled 
elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world," 
said  the  report.  To  this  terrible  famine 
in  India,  which  in  itself  was  greater  than 
any  famine  of  past  history,  add  the  fam- 
ine in  China,  and  then  in  addition  to 
these  the  great  Russian  famine  that  was 
raging  in  Europe  at  the  same  time.  All 
will  then  admit  that  the  famine  condi- 
tions following  World  War  I  find  no 
parallel  in  human  history. 

Famine  in  Russiu 

consider  for  a  moment  the  Russian 
famine : 

All  rhetoric  pales  before  the  grim  realities 
of  the  famine  that  is  ravaging  Eu^ia.  Com- 
petent Ameriean  observers  now  admit  that 
the  situation,  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is 
even  more  terrible  than  was  at  first  reported. 
,  /  ,  Horrible  descriptions  of  people  dying 
like  flies  from  the  eating  of  offalj  grass,  wood 
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bio^  loelon  rinds,  clay  and  other  substitute 
for  food  wonld  seem  incredible  were  they  not 
officially  confirmed  by  the  Soviet  government 
reports.  Cholera  is  ragiiig  ^  there  are^no  hos- 
pital facilities,  no  medicines,  no  food  relie;f  in 
sight  for  weeks,  perhaps  even  months,  to 
come*  .  .  .  According  to  reliable  British  ad- 
vices, no  fewer  than  35,000,000  people  are 
stalked  by  the  srim  spectre'of  famine  and, 
pestilence- — Current  History  Mago^i-ne  {pub- 
lished by  New  York  Times),  October,  1921, 
page  134, 

Ih  describing  how  the  starving  Kus- 
sians  made  an  indigestible  "bread''  out 
of  linden  leaves^nd  grass  in  an  effort  to 
numb  the  pangs  of  hunger^  the  Living 
Age  (October  8, 1921,  page  75)  said,  '^t 
does  not  taste  very  badly;  but  after  a 
man  eats  it  for  a  while  he  swells  up  and 
gets  worms  in  his  stomach,  and  soon 
after  that  he  dies." 

A  year  later  the  Ruseian  famine  was 
even  worse,  as  reported'  by  Dr,  Fridtjof 
NanseB  in  the  Dagbhdet,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  The  Nation.  Wrote  Dr. 
Nansen: 

Conditions  in  Russia  are  getting  worse 
every  day.  ,  .  .  Cannibalism  is  spreading  to 
a  terrific  d&gree.  What  have  you  to  say,  for 
instance,  about  this  short  report  from  one  ol 
our  men :  *'I  came  to  a  hut  where  a  widow  w^s 
living  who  had  two  children.  One  of  them 
■  she  had  eaten  already.  The  other  child  was 
found  hajiged  up  in  the  pantry/'  Twenty- 
two  million  people  are  now  direetly  endan- 
gered by  starvation.  Some  of  them  in  -some 
miraculous  way  will  escape.  Seven  to  eight 
million  people  perhaps  might  be  saved  by  ua 
next  autumn.  But  the  rest  of  them  inevitably 
face  starvation. — The  Nation,  June  28,  1922, 
page  786, 

The  actual  famine  figures  supplied  by 
the  secretariat  of  the  Executive  Com- 
roittee  of  the  Communist  International 
showed  that  of  the  135,000,000  Russians 
13,772,613  in  16  provinces  were  actually 
starving  as  of  February,  1922-  Of  these, 
5,698,000  were  children.  Nor  was  this  at 
the  peak  of  the  famine.  By  June  of  that 
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y«ar  547,000,000  gold  rtibles  ($127,452,- 
000)  had  )>eep  given  to  relieve  the  Btar- 
vatioii.  Of  this  amount  70  pcFcent  was 
supplied  by  Russia  herself  and  the  bal- 
ance was  contributed  by  twenty-nine 
other  countrieB.  However,  the  famln 
wae»ao  great  that  only  16  percent  of  th 
Btridten  population  was  aided  thereby, 

A  year  later  the  continued  Bnesian 
famine  sought  to  blot  out  the  life  of  mil- 
lions mote  that  had  escaped  the  first 
two  ycarg.  Said  th.e  Commission  on  Rus- 
Bian  Eeiief :  "Our  inspection  of  the  fam- 
ine provinces  convinces  na  that  eiffht  mil- 
lion people  will  starve  before  the  harvest 
in  August,  1923,  unless  relief  feeding  is 
continued  and  increased.  The  total  may, 
indeed,  be  ten  millions  at  the  peak  of  the 
neeil  in  midsummer."  {Survey,  March  1, 
1923,  page  726)  Such  famines  followed 
World  "War  I  exactly  as  foretold*  and 
since  then  food  shortages  and  famine 
conditions  have  continued  to  plague  the 
people  of  the  earth  in  these  "last  days". 

Continued  Famines 

In  1925  it  was  said  that  "the  worst 
-Timine  since  1897  now  holds  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  in  it^  grip". —Outlook, 
May  27,  1925. 

In  1932,  headlines  in  the  New  York 
Times  (dateline,  May  13)  read:  "Chinese 
Starving  in  Flood  Regions;  Millions 
Forced  to  Eat  the  Grain  They  Had 
Saved  to  Plant  When  Waters  Receded; 
Famine-stricken  Peasants  Sell  Wives 
and  Daughters  into  Slavery  for  a  Few 
Dollars."  The  article  that  followed  said 
that  this  Chinese  famine  was  ^'estimated 
to  be  the  worst,  in  the  area  affected,  in 
more  thajo  100  years". 

In  1934  the  United  States  experienced 
a  super-drought.  On  relief  were  3,200,000 
fanulieB,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,000  and 
without  which  untold  numbers  would 
have  died.  Canada  also  suffered  from 
severe  drought  during  1933  and  1934, 
when  eo  percent  of  her  wheat  fields  were 
burned  up,  and  the  greatest  plague  of 
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grasshoppers  in  Canada's  history  invad- 
ed her  western  plains.  Famine  conditions 
were  also  severe  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
Germany  lost  her  hay  crop ;  France  and 
Italy  sulfered  badly  from  drought ;  Por- 
tugal's crops  were  eaten  up  by  great 
swarms  of  locusts;  Britain  had  a  most 
severe  water  shortage ;  Rumanian  bakers 
were  placed  under  wartime  restrictions. 
From  the  Ukraine  in  1934  word  came 
that  the  horrors  of  starvation  were 
again  sweeping  over  that  land.  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Express  (August  7, 1934)  said 
that  whole  fields  were  used  "as  dumping 
ground  for  victims  of  the  famine".  One 
correspondent  in  passing  tiirongh  that 
stricken  region  counted  as  many  as  sixty- 
six  unburied  bodies.  The  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  (February  18,  1935) 
told  of  the  1934  Enropeari  famine  in  a 
full-page  article  under  the  heading  "Six 
MUIion  Russians  Starve  to  Death  in  18 
Months". 

World  War  II  broke  out  and  the  woes 
of  famine  increased  as  the  Nazi  hordes 
robbed  the  conquered  nations  of  their 
food,  leaving  them  to  starve.  In  1940  the 
Naais  robbed  Poland  of  4,000,000  tons  of 
grain,  10,000,000  tons  of  potatoes  and  80 
percent  of  her  butter.  Denmark,  Norway 
and  the  Low  Countries  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  prostrated  Poland. 

In  1941  Herbert  Hoover  said: 

The  consequences  of  great  wars  are  always 
famine  and  pestilence.  .  .  .  The  World  War 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  brought  huttger  to, 
300,000,000  people.  It  was  only  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  then  saved 
Europe  froim  starvation  and  disease.  Huziger 
in  the  present  war  is  coming  faster  and  with 
more  violence  than  eveh  in  the  last  war.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  of  the  present  war  ijearly 
100,000,000  more  people  are  short  of  fopd 
than  after  three  years  of  the  last  war,  .  ,  . 
Today  nearly  3QO,O0O,000  people  are  already 
on  rations." 

As  a  coneeqnence  "victory  gardens" 
were  encouraged  and  the  slogan  was 
raised,    "Food    Fights    for    Freedom," 


Pood,  however,  did  not  win  the  victory 
in  the  concentration  camps,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  starved  to 
death. 

A  year  after  the  recent  war  ended  the 
world  found  itself  tighter  in  the  grip  of 
famine  than  at  any  time  in  past  history* 
Millions  of  Chinese  hung  on  the  grave's 
edge  as  they  ate  weeds,  rice  husks  and 
grass  mixed  with  common  clay,  **Th6 
clay/'  they  said,  ''adds  bulk  to  the  weeds 
and  rice  husks  and  makes  their  meal 
more  heavy"  Photogr^phh  evidence  was 
produced  by  ii/e  magasiine  showing 
children  dying  on  the  sidewalks  and  in 
the  gutters  of  China's  cities  in  1946.  Ac- 
cording to  Life,  "if  ev^ry  person  in  the 
United  States  were  to  stop  eating  rico 
for  one  year,  there  would  still  not  he 
enough  accumulated  to  make  up  China's . 
vast  deficit" 

The  following  quotation  and  tahulated 
figures  are  from  the  Look  magaziiie, 
Junell,  1946: 

A  fourth  of  the  world  is  starving  today. 
Tomorrow  will  even  he  worse.  Famine  Over 
most  ofr  the  world  now  is  more  terrible  than 
most  of  lis  can  imagine.  Huilgry  persons  need- 
ed 20^000,0(H>  tons  of  wheat  during  the  year 
that  ends  June  30.  They  have  received  only 
12,000,000  tons.  There  are  now  more  peoples 
hunting  desperately  for  food  than  at  any  oth- 
er time  in  history. 


Yesr  of  Famine 

Persons  Affected 

1016 

SO,OO0,0O0 

13U 

$0,000,000 

1790 

103,000,000 

1877 

116,000,000 

1920 

25iOOO,000 
500,000,000 

1946 

These  are  impressive  figures^  especial- 
ly the  last  twOj  for  they  show  that  since 
1914  the  "black  horse"  of  famine  has 
trodden  under  foot  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  victims. 
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The  Present  FanUne 

In  February  of  this  year  Herbert 
Hoover,  whom  Newsweek  magazine  callfe 
**the  world^s  greatest  expert  on  m^ss 
imser-f^  saidr  "This  is  ihe  worsz  p^nod 
in  Europe  in  25  years — and  that  applies 
to  the  British  too/'  {Newsweek,  March  3, 
1947,  page  30)  About  the  same  time  the 
New  York  Times  made  a  survey  of  the 
food  situation  in  Europe  and  showed 
that  conditions  continue  to  be  very  bad 
in  practically  every  European  country. 
It  is  "Europe's  worsj  famine  in  50  years, 
costing  the  lives  of  thousands  in  Ro- 
mania .  .  ,  Bucharest  officials  estimate 
that,  during  F^ruary,  famine  deaths 
averaged  700  a  week,  mostlv  fn  Molda- 
via", {W.orld  Report,  April  15,  1947)  A 
correspondent  writing  in  th&Mmchester 
Guardian,  March  20,  1947*  said  eoncern- 
ing  tjie  food  situation  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope; 'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  civilian  is  having  a  much  harder 
life  today  than  a  year  ago,  or  even  dur-' 
ing  the  latter  stages  of  the  war." 

In  western  Europe  in  the  British- 
occupied  zone  hungry  multitudes  in  their 
desperation  have  rioted,  stoned  and 
overturned  automobiles  of  the  military 
personnel-Their  banners  read :  ^^W^  Are 
Hungry'';  "Don't  Let  Our  Children 
Starve";  ^^e  ^ant  Bread/'  Ireland  too 
is  battling  against  famine,  "Irish  Food 
Crisis  Worst  in  Memory,"  read  the  head- 
line in  the  New  York  Times,  A^ril  11, 
1947.  Only  one  European  state,  it  ap- 
pears, is  not  suffering  from  a  shortage 
of  food:  "yfl(i<?aii  State  lives  in  a  rela- 
tive oasis  surrounded  by  hunger  and 
cold  of  Italy/^  {World  Report,  Mar<;h  18, 
1947) 

From  the  other  side  of  the  globe  comes 
the  report  dated  March  18,  1947 :  ''Ja- 
pan is  rapidly  approaching  a  new  food 
crisis*  one  which  promises  to  be  more 
severe  than  last  year  when  imports  from 
the  U.  S.  were  credited  with  saving 
11,000,000  Japanese  from  starvation." 
{World  Report) 

Let  none  think  these  famine  eondi- 
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tions  will  end  this  summer.  Sir  John 
Boyd  Orr,  the  director  general  of  the 
United  Nations'  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  sees  a  continuation  of  the 
famine,  when  he  says:  "Next  year,  as 
this  year,  the  great  need  is  for  continued 
efforts  to  expand  production  of  the 
most  needed  foods."  (New  York  Times, 
April  12,  1947)  Britain's  'Hbiggest  crisis 
since  war"  is  the  shortage  of  food,  and 
it  will  "hit  hardest  in  six  months",  ac- 
cording to  AprD  22, 1947,  issue  of  World 
Report, 

Causes  and  Prevention 

Notwithstandin  the  national  and  in- 
ternational food  councils  and  control 
boards  such  as  the  lEFC,  WFC,  FAO 
and  WFB  that  are  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  famine  conditions  continue. 
Why?  Because  droughts,  floods,  pests 
and  soil  erosion,  as  well  as  shortages  of 
transportation,  farm  machinery  and 
manpower  are  not  the  real,  basic  causes 
of  the  famine.  There  are  artificial  fam- 
ines created  by  the  "wise  men"  of  the 
world  who  set  up  AAA  controls,  kill  off 
pigs,  plow  under  corn,  a^jd  who  buy  up 
surplus  potatoes,  withhold  them  from 
the  market,  and  then  dump  them  when 
they  are  rotten.  This  last  winter,  when 
500,000,000  people  (one-quarter  of  thp 
world's  population)  were  starving,  the 
United  States  government  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1947,  ordered  the  dumping  of 
20,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes !  Another 
great  mountain  of  25,000,000  bushels  was 
disposed  of  as  cattle  feed,  etc.  Though 
such  things  make  the  blood  of  an  honest 
man  boil  they  are  not  the  real,  basic 
reasons  for  the  famine,  either.  ^ 

Nor  are  the  religious  clergy  any  bet- 
ter than  the  "great  men"  of  politics  and 
commerce  when  it  comes  to  finding  the 
basic  reason  and  solving  the  famine 
problem.  For  example,  the  '^ev."  Wil- 
liam E.  McManus,  writing  in  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor  (March  16,  1947),  said: 
"Thousands  of  youngsters  in  the  war- 
torn  nations  are  slowly  and  torturously 
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starving  to  death.  Other  thousands  ate 
roaming  the  streets;  wild-eyed  scaven- 
gers searching  in  garbage  cans  for  a 
scrap  of  bread;  little  villains  stealing 
food."  The  "reverend"  sees  the  famine 
aU  right  (500,000,000  feel  it),  but  he  fails 
completely  to  see  the  main  and  essential 
cause  for  it,  and  the  only  remedy.  This 
is  not  surprising,  however,  for  these 
gentlemen  of  the  black  cloth  and  white 
collar  are  really  the  ones  responsible  for 
another  kind  of  famine,  for  the  'fam- 
ine in  the  land,  not  of  bread,  hut  of  the 
hearing  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord'. — See 
Amos  8: 11. 

Were  it  not  for  this  clergy-caused  fam- 
ine everyone  would  know  the  reason  for 
the  great  material  famine  in  the  earth, 
as  revealed  at  Revelation  12: 12:  "Woe 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
sea  I  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."  It  is  Sa- 
tan the  Devil,  therefore,  that  brings  up- 
on the  people  these  woes  of  famine  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  woes  mentioned 
in  chapter  24  of  Matthew.  They  consti- 
tute the  visible  "signs"  that  are  present 
since  1914  that  the  DeviFs  end  is  near 
and  "the  Bingdom  is  at  hand".  Conse- 
quently all  the  efforts  of  the  political, 
commercial  and  religious  giants  of  the 
earth  to  by-pass,  postpone  or  cancel 
these  famines  wiU  come  to  nought.  The 
sign  will  continue  until  Armageddon. 
Therefore,  let  men  of  good-will  that  are 
not  blind  as  are  the  leaders  of  this  old 
world,  give  heed  to  this  sign  and  ilee  to 
the  mountain  of  protection  afforded  by 
God's  kingdom.  Doing  so,  they  will  es- 
cape not  only  literal  famine  but  also 
spiritual  famine,  for  "they  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes". — Revelation 
Ti  16, 17. 


The  United  States  of 
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AFTER  many  months  of  negotiations 
and  conflict  between  the  Netherlands 
wid  their  former  East  Indian  colonies, 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  have 
Snally  come  into  existence.  The  story 
back  of  this  achievement  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  To  gain  a  proper  view  of  the 
subject  it  is  well  to  consider  the  region 
and  peoples  involved- 
First  kno-wledge  of  the  fabulous  East 
Indian  islapds  came  to  Europeans 
through  the  annals  of  Marco  Polo,  lA  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  visited  the  island 
of  Java,  It  is  not  likely  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  which  Java  was  a  part.  Today 
knowledge  of  the  islands  is  still  very 
meager  as  far  as  the  majority  of  people 
are  concerned.  The  appearance  of  the 
East  Indies  on  the  map  does  not  convey 
to  the  average  person  their  wide  extent. 
It  is  only  when  comparisons  are  made 
that  an  idea  of  their  size  is  gained.  When 
stretched  upon  a  map  of  the  United 
States  of  equal  scale,  for  example,  it  is 
found  that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
reach  all  the  way  fr^om  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  extend  over  into  these 
oceans  a  considerable  distance,, The  ac- 
tual land  area  of  all  the  islands  taken 
together  is  more  than  a  fourth  df  all  the 
Uaited  States,  and  that  does  not  take  in 
the  British  i)ortion  of  Borneo  or  the  half 
of  New  Guinea  under  Australian  ad- 
ministration. The  main  islands  of  the 
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Indies  are  Sumatra,  Java»  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes and  New  Guinea.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  smaller  islands  that  dot  the 
seas  in  their  vicinity. 

Peoples  and  History  of  the  Indies 

^  The  population  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  is  eight  times  that  of  t^^ 
Netiierlands  itself,  amounting  to  nearly 
8O;000,0O0,  of  which, number  more  than 
half  are  crowded  upon  the  island  of 
Java.  Of  the  total  population  only  about 
a  quarter  of  ^  million  were  European  or 
Eurasian  before  the  wsr.  This  figure  has 
been  reduced.  There  were  about  1,500,- 
000  Chinese,  and  about  70,000  other  Asi- 
atics. 

The  peoples  of  Indonesia  speak  some 
250  different  languages.  There  axe  three 
main  language  groups  on  Java,  the  Java- 
nese,  Snndanese  and  Madurese  (on  Ma- 
dura), each  of  which  speaks  a  distinct 
language,  but  they  are  able  to  converse 
with  each  othgT/by  means  of  low-Malay, 
a  sort  of  inter-Indonesian  tongue.  In 
Sumatra,  next  in  importance  to  Java, 
the  language  is  high-Malay  in  the  main, 
as  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  but  other 
languages  also  are  used.  The  other  is- 
lands, peopled  by  various  races,  tribes 
and  peoples,  account  for  the  remainder 
of  the  250  mentioned  tongues. 

There  is  not  much  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  East  Indies  before  Euro- 
peans came  upon  the  scene.  There  was 
a  Hindu  period,  apparently  dating  back 
to  the  first  century  A.I>.  In  the  twelfth 
century  there  were  four  Hindu  kingdoms 
on  the  island  of  Java,  which  became  the 
empire  of  Majapahti.  This  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
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flftfieirth  ceuttiry,  Wh&i  the  PortuOTefl©  ulMds  wid  Heir  prodncte  wem  16  the 

vbited  Jftvu  li»cy  fomid  the  p«^ie  of  NetfacrlfiTidH,  lDd««d,  &  gfth  of  th«  we^th 

jflTs.  '^e  msnt  ctyili&ed"~of  tbe  TofSf^a.  of  du:  Netherlands  came  from  IJbft  Ifi- 

The  DaleL  csme  in  1^95  and  m  1602  diee;  to  titey  were  not  too  BS^^r  to  let 

fonaed  a  trading  ^mpitny  to  hwi41«  ^o  of  tiiew  "gn^n  pasiures  of  the  Ori- 

coimuerco  with  the  Ka^  IiidiM.  It  wa^  ent^,    K«thftrUjMiera  eb^inselves   callsd 

eallfld  Hi«  Dutch  Ea«t  Indies  Company,  the  Indkfl  ^«  aoiiree  of  the  llf^blood  of 

In  1610  a  fort  vaa  built  >ieftr  tb»  prwent  th«  kio^oni'', 

ciiy  pf  BalaviA,  wwi  during  the  follow^  The  E#st  :riifli^  are   tigi  in  many 

ULg  century  ihe  Dutch  extended  their  vsluflhlo  prodiM^ik  Before  the'w&c  tbey 

period  the  Dutch  teraporanly  lo»t  oon'  world's  oiL  ti^tds,  and  h  cDnHid«rfthle 

tro],  hut  It  was  refltoJrod  lo  them  in  IdlG.  ^movnt  ot  Amnrdcan  c&t^iUl  i^  invefttod 

The  Dutch  govem^VA  op  to  IBM  were  in  the  oU  weUs  and  renncriea  of  Jayit, 

harah  aid   extoHed  from  the  nativeii  Siunatra,  BomAo.  Ceram  aodNew  Goixt- 

l^r  and  tribute  which  netted  a  huge  ea.  The  East  Indiea  also  prodaoccL  and 

prcrfit    fof    the    opprcsjKira,    but    aUo  can  &gaui   produce,  90  por-ceat  of  the' 

arouBed  the  indignation  iof  the  Datch  wori^a  qai'"'^^  ^^  peroont  of  its  tin, 

people,  who  inaiftted  on  refornu.  Lawa  40  percent  of  iu  nabher,  ^ot  to  mention 

ver«[Huaedtafmt  theadmjsustratlonof  the  rioh  abundance  of   coffee,  sugar, 

the  Indiea  on  a  bomane  baaU,  bat  these  p^ijQ  oil,  tea,  tot>Acoo,  spices,  cocoa,  and 

t&v§didaotbei3omeeiilifeif^nectiTeun'  other  raioaM^  prodatx.  li^tddee  produc- 

til  1S72.  ing  coal  in  considerable  guaotit;s\  gold 

Ma&nwhile    tbe     invading,     trading  and  fiUvor  aJHO  are  mined  m  the  laiands, 

Dutch  b^t  up  many  tawna,  ctiefiy  th^  Native  likdoDefltanB  were  rmi  wantiT^g 

coastal  on*s,  improving  them  greatly,  ^h^  f^t  that  they  miffht  enjoy  a  far 

and  nmkii]g  some  of  them  look  Uke  rep-  lat-ger  share  of  all  this  botint;  than  thtjy 

Ucfti  af  neat  Datch  atiea,  with  th«ir  w«ie  te^xLving  mkder  th^  tup^mfi^nTi>  of 

eonala  and  pictaresctae  bnUdlnga.  Aside  th^  NelberlaDda.  So,  from  time  to  time, 

from  tbcBe  modemited  seetione,  hor-  agitatioD  fo^"  freedom  nmi  irdependence 

ever,  much  of  the  E&at  Indies  remaiced  bt«k^  out,  and  was  proTUptly  auppve^ed' 

fi^mitiy^   Tbe  j)«of>le'  live  in  bamboo  ]^  ^  expedient  oi  eendin^  tne  a^ita- 

ats,  in  towiiB  flDrroonded  by  bamboo  tors  to  ore  or  another  of  the  convfniieat- 

stockades.  Streela  are  of  mod  wid  aani-  |y  iiolntff)  WP^lkr  "d&nda;  With  the  Jftp- 

tation  iB>  'well,  not  modern.  anese  oooa|>ation,  however,  these  atmg- 

glee  for  inaepGndence  found  their  oppoi- 

JVotBitrf  Reaouwn  taiiity,  and.  mey  were  ^Icwad  to  set  yp 

Tbe  Patch  had  an  incentive  for  beatow-  a  native  govemment.  The  Dnti:^  ruLeta 

in^  what  iinprovementa  they  did  on  the  left  tlie  islandfi  io  retreat  before  the  vLc^ 

East  Indian  yoseeeKioiis-  Prewar  *^re»  toriona  Japanefie,  "leaving  behind  many 

indicate  that  Java  alone  Imported  $150,-  Europoa&s  who  were  interned.  Tfaa  Indo- 

OO0>O0O  worth  of  iinished  goods,  and  ex*  nesiana  did  not  particolarly  love  tiie 

potted  raw  materiala  valaed  at   twke  /^™|,e«    iiat  4x*-opefflted  «7  iV  }^pe. 

that  aniiL  The  differenee  repwaentB  a  th^theywoaldnltmmteiybegiven their 

^jance  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  eatirr^d«>endence,  in  harmony  with 

Netherlands.  True,  the  average  Nether-  '^"■^  ,^1  ,      ^   .»»„ri,-,n^    T^irfi^A 

Lander  profiled  o5y  indi^^  and  to  a  ^^i  Japanese    asanrant^.    ^4 

Uinited^tent  from  thi«  profitible  tr,da  ^en  the  Japanese  were  finally  defeated 

Bnt  the  "aolid  middle  djieiT,  ae  H  hae  ,  ti^T  genetonaJy  gave  ,lhe   }o^i^m.t\. 

been  called,  inew  how  ralnable  theae  coUabftratora  the  promised  Lbertyi 

piLir  «,  iMr  * 


After  the  War 

The  war  having  coipe  to  an  end^  tlie 
East  Indian  situation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Colonial  powers,  called  far 
early  attention.  The  British^  represent- 
ing the  Allied  powers,  moved  in.  An  al- 
lied occupation  armada  dropping  anchor 
at  Batavia  on  September  16,  1945,  was 
prepared  to  take  over  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories from  the  Japanese,  ^and  to  look 
after  interned  Europeans.  The  Indone- 
sian Nationalists  were  not  at  all  pleased^ 
end  were  highly  suspieious.  A  few  weeks 
of  fighting  found  them  in  control  of  a 
number  of  Java's  principal  cities,  such  ' 
as  Soerabaja  and  Bandoeng,  Allied 
troops  were  as  jei  unequal  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  Bome  cases  the  still  remaining 
Japanese  lost  control  and  turned  their 
arms*  including  armored  ears,  Over  to 
the  Indonesians,  rather  than  to  the  Al- 
lies. 

There  -were  grave  fears  expressed  for 
the  interned  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
including  numerous  women  and  children. 
Efforts  were  made  to  come  to  terms  with 
'the  Nationalists,  There  were  indications 
that  the  uprising  might  develop  into  a 
"holy  war^'  on  the  part  of  the  greatly 
preponderant  Moslems,  Homes  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  were  looted,  religious 
pictures  were  torn  from  the  waUa  and 
some  of  the  homes  were  destroyed.  The 
hatred  against  the  nominal  Christians, 
of  whom  there  were  a  million,  mainly 
Protestant,  had  been  aroused  by  the 
Japanese  and  their  propaganda,  which 
:flattered  the  Mo&I^m  majoriti;r  and  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  hinder  the 
activity  of  the  "Christians".  A  large 
"Christian"  colony  near  Batavia  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants were  murdered.  At  Ambarawa  In- 
douefeian  "Christians"  were  imprisoned 
and  tortured.  In  the  interior  "Chris- 
tians" of  all  nationalities  were  put  in 
prison- 

On  October  15  Governor-General  Van 
Startenburgh  Staehouwer  resigned,  and 
the  lieutenant  governor,  Dr,  Hubertns 
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van  MooJCf  took  over,  issuing  a  concilia- 
tory statement  to  the  effect  that  all  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Dutch  colonial  system 
must  go-  But,  as  the  Dutch  had  extensive 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  iii 
the  islands,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
depart  and  leave  everything  behind.  The 
Netherlands  government  waa  filso  un- 
willijig  to  ent^r  into  discussions  with  the 
Nationalist  leader  Soekarno,  who  had 
allegedly  collaborated  with  the  Japanese- 
Finally  channels  of  communication 
were  established^  the  main  link  being  an 
Indonesian,  CoL  Raden  Abdul  Kadin- 
Wirdjojoatmodjo,  who  had  occupied  im- 
portant positions  in  connection  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indiefe  administration, 
but  still  enjoyed  the  d'onfidence  of  the 
Nationalists.  "He  believed  the  interests 
of  the  Indies  for  the  present  could  best 
be  served  by  preserving  a  degree  of  co- 
operation with  the  Netherlands,  while 
he  regarded  Soekarno  not  as  an  East- 
Indian  Quisling,  but  aa  a  popular  leader. 

Meanwhile  Indonesian  Nationalists 
battled  the  British  at  Soerabaja  naval 
base.  Food  scarcities,  racial  prejudices, 
internment  canlp  difficulties  and  reli- 
gious difEerendes  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  %^ndQni  that  Soei^Strno.  and 
his  government  iS^ere  not  too  steady,  A 
shake-up  took  place  and  Soekarno  was 
relegated  to  the  background  whil^  Sutan 
jSjahrir  cajne  to  the  fore  as  prewier^  and 
waa  made  foreign  minister  and  minister 
of  home  affairs  as  welh  He  was  just 
about  everything.  He  had,  however,  not 
cO'Operated  with  the  Japanese,  and  was 
more  acceptable  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 
-  willing  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  him. 
They  came  out  with  a  statement  favor- 
ing  the  ''rapid  deyel<Tpment  of  Indonesia 
as  a  partner  in  a  kingdom"  so  to  be  con- 
structed as  to  guarantee  the  '*sel£-reapeet 
of  all  member  peoplea"- 

Fighting  continued.  Extremists  on 
one  occasion  barbarously  butchered  24 
men  whose  Mosquito  plane  had  craahed, 
Thfe  men  were  dismembered  and  their 
remains  buried  in  a  shallow  gra^e.  The 
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^a«  was  ealffleqneiittj  -riaited  by  Brit-  BepaWio  "wm   to    be    reoopuMd.    XJw 

Shsoldierfl, ar.dIiidon««na were fowrf  Dnteh East  Ind«B  were  to  becomB,  af t«r 

to  tliflinter  the  remina.  In  repayjiw  due  adjniitiMnt,  the  Uprted  States  of 

evil  for  evil  th«  Dritisli  bombed  anJ  Imiwiem,  withi^  which  there  ^oald  be 

hnnifid  the  town  ol  Bekaai,  after  evacn-  two  i»rtt  (I)  the  Indonaiao  B«P1I>>!k 

ntiag  the  Mople.  On  the  inland  of  Srana-  (compoeed  fl(^  Sumatra,  Jaw  and  M»- 

tm  li»«  lYere  waa  fighting.  Sumatrao  dm?  and  (2)  the  auto?CittioM  sta  « 

leaders   stated  they  were   in   complete  of  Borneo  and  the  Great  I^tllje  latter 

agreement  witb  i'r«mJer  Sutan  Sjahrir  would  indnde  the  whinds  of  Bah,  CtU^ 

S^  deiuandina  (wmplete  indepeiiOeiioe.  bea,  the  Moluccas  ima  Leaser  Sumlaa, 

bidonesmns  shflutd  tupreBJi  for  them-  "'>"     \^,;„" 

solrea  in  &  free  election  what  ftrwnije-  haoce  effecUve. 

roent  tl.«y  desired.  (3«Jkanio  and  Sia-  Violent  again    broke  o^^-J^'^J^V 

hrithaduotlj«en  elected,  thoqgh  having  and    Uie  Dutch   gen  oral,  6.   H.    bpoor, 

wide  popular  support)  A  eoastitntion  «ime  to  Waalunglon   U.  get  w^pona. 

was  also  envibUK^hich  would  inchde  Bsid  the  ff^P^ra  :  "The  poh«v  I  ml  fol- 

'■gnaranteea    for    fundwoe^t-l    rights,  l6w  «  that  of  the  late    'r..ai<ient  J  hen- 

su«h  as  freedom  of  worship  legal  equal-  dore    HooMVclt,    name  y,    sol     wor^ 

itrwithwutUi^rirainationlaitScreedor  b««ked  np>-  a  bi^^tick    li  ['*'«^^^ 

race,  protection  of  person  «ad  of  prop-  th«  proTi«on»l  atate  of  Eafit  Indoneaia 

erty'-  ^d  "of  the  nghU  of  miniJritieB,  ww  pt«l»iin«l  by  U>e  Net^ierlands  gov- 

fmdom  of  educaUon  and  freedom  of  ernment  m  the  naine  of  Queen  Wilhel- 

opinion     and    expression".     The    plan  mina.  T  W  stale  conaists  of  Ulehee,  the 

would,  moreover,  iieet  aU  th«  obiijsationa  Molucca*  and  Other  iBiMidB  oMt  of  J  nva, 

imposed  by  the  UN  Charter  upon  its  and  is  the  second  of  fercc  f^f r«J  f.^ 

i[i4bers,  and  uoald  provide  member-  puWios  in  the  nltuaate  Union.  The^rd 

Bhjp  for  indonwiift  aa  a  Mparata  Btate,  will  be  the  state  nT  Borofw,  to  hv.  estab- 
in  due  conrse.  While  all  these  discnesiona- hahed  later, 

and  Btmgglfts  were  going  On  EngUah  The  Cheribon  Aereemcnt,  aft«r  BUie- 


twjopa  wsre  diflplacw  by  Datdi  Iroopa.  te«n  montha  of  defiate  and  Cuoflictt  not 

Id  late  Jnne  on  iDtorBstiijg  de?«lop-  Tfithont   blo«is»i^   b^dune   it   fornml 

mcLt  to^  place.  Premier  S^  w«  c<>venwtof  l^^Netherl^dBgov^rrtr^ 

kidnaoeA  toRether  with  sevenl  mem-  on  March  25, 1&47,  i^^btn  Duiuh  ^d  lndi> 

beifl  of  his  cabinet,  and  PteiddeBt  S(»-  ne«ftD  repreaentafaves  jugaed  The  doen- 

kavno  was  ba^  in  full  power,  tiking  nient  in  a  ceremony  at  thpjp^veraor  gen- 

over  all  the  fanctianti  of  the  ineffectrrc  9r»l'»  p*iii^  in  Ba-t^via,  gmug  recogm- 

coveimn^nt.  tioM  tg  Uw  ladoDesian  republw;  and  pro- 

*  viding  for  the  otLftr  atates  tA  tftmpMW 

The  CheHboH  Agrwruni  tfa*   xatimate   Indonesian   TnioB,    and 

Oil  November  13,  at  Cheribom   th«  tmked  wiOi  tLe  IJeth^rlawlb  on  &a  equal 

I>atciiaaidlndQtteBiiiJisreftdji«d»nagree-  baais.                                     j      -^t,        i.  - 

ment  called  ^'a  uia^lerpieoe  of  compro-  And  m  streeu  decorated  with,  arcbca 

TOiie%  Hy  whjcli  Ihitch  coJOiuAliKii  in  tlie  of  vine*  And  fowers  tiie  citj-of  BaUvia 

Indie*  waadidfloived  and  the  IndonefliAu  w<ait  on  a  holiday- 


AGfAIN  there  is  a  biil  before  Congress 
to  limit  the  practice  of  vivisection. 
The  preseat  one,  H,R.  462,  prohibits  ex- 
periments and  operations  (except  for 
therapeutic  purposes)  upon  living  dog^ 
in  the  District  o£  Colnmbia  and  provides 
a  fine  of  $100  to  $500  or  a  year  of  im- 
prisonment for  infraction.  Behind  the 
proposed  measure  is  much  history- 

If  this  bill  has  the  same  fate  as  the 
many  introduced  since  the  first  Ameri- 
can measure  against  vivisection  was  in- 
irodneed  in  1880  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, it  is  doomed.  The  repeated  fail- 
ure of  such  legislation  is  quite  contradic- 
tory to  America's  claim  to  humane,  even 
loving  regard  for  its  animals,  especially 
its  dogs,  "which  have  heen  most  abused 
by  vivisectors.  In  a  speech  against  vivi- 
section of  dogs,  Congressman,  Burdick 
of  North  Dakota  pointed  out  the  failure 
of  all  efforts  to  protect  this  friend  of 
man  up  to  1944.  Another  measure  ex- 
empting dogs  from  vivisection,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  HJi.  491  (1945), 
failed  of  passage 

A  bill  against  vivisection- of. live  dogs 
introduced  in  1945  was  passed  by  the 
New^Yorlt  senate  39  to  9,  but  killed  by 
the  Assembly  Eules  Committee;  while 
two  more  bills  introduced  by  Represent- 
ativfr  DiCostanzo,  of  New  York  city,  and 
backed    by    petitions  'bearing   246,500 
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When  Will  They  Outlaw 

VIVISECTION? 


names,  were  killed  ^%y  Br  decisive  mar- 
gin" in  the  Senate  Codes  C  ommittee,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1946,  The  opposition  to  anti- 
vivisection  bilk  was  disclosed  as  the 
medical  lobby,  and  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  9,  1947,  reveals  that  the  for- 
midable foes  of  this  humane  legislation 
will  continue  to  fight  for  freedom  for 
cruelty. 

Since  vaviseetion  to  obtain  medicEbl 
practice  has  heen  for  many  years  illegal 
in  England,  for  reasons  which  seemed 
good  and  sufficient  for  the  British,  it  is 
certainly  of  public  interest  to  know  why 
it  is  fostered  in  this  country,  which 
probably  supports  more  pets  than  any 
other.  But  it  is  not  only  the  pets  that 
when  lost  or  stolen -and  turned  over 
to  experimenters  form  one  of  the  most 
desired  victimsof  vivisectors,  but  hu- 
mans themselvesj  which  must  ultimately 
furni^  the  last  or  Bnnl  proving-  ground 
for  the  praniticer  on  beasts,  that  are 
vitally  Goncerned.  A  related  question  is 
thist  Do  you,  wish  to  be  operated  upon 
by  a  medico  who  has  tortured  to  de^th 
tens  or  hundreds -of  helpless  animals, 
whose  vocal  cords  have  been  cut  (de- 
barked) to  prevent  all  outcry?  Is  it  cal- 
lous fiends  that  the  medical  universities 
are  training  to  prey  upon  men?  Eemem- 
her  that  Professor  Starling,  testifying 
before  the  Royal  Commission  {Eng- 
Jand),  declared:. "The  final  experiment 
must  always'^be  on  man/' 

Furtherm6re,.abundant  evidence  fr6m 
doctors  proves  that  torture  of  animals 
(forinonly  5  percent  of  the  eases  are  the 
victims  given  any  anesthetie  because  the 
heartless  practitioners  lust  in  the  obser- 
vation of  paih)  has  added  but  trifling 
physiologiiSal  knowledge  applicable  to 
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nuui.  For  example^  of  vttat  tue  U  the 

knowled^  of  tl^fi  temperature  and  time 
fequiTed  to  Ijak^  «  dog  to  r^eathT  Of  faow 
long  his  mnaolefl  jLwitch  Bit«r  decapitA- 
litwit  Of  the  efl«cl  of  filling  ita  diaen^ 
ba-nreled  abduioinaE  cavity  witli  boiling 
wMerf  Of  f^ru^lnK  i^  ixtnca  »iid  )ia 
most  sensitiTe  or^ns,  <if  fititeliing  it 
tt-ith  wire  haek-down  to  a  boani,  «x^io&« 
iog  \Ut  organs  for  the  gbiicrvfttiot)  of  the 
Tivut^otor,  oftcD  for  wtwk>t  b«f<tre  its 
deatJi  in  agonyt 

That  we  may  unwittm^ly  hare  daijy 
ctB^ocsAtiont  nuLy  «von  1^  trealed  by  men 
who  yitiUanlj  vitact*  or  peTti>rBi  such 
«tro4Uti€!ft,  tH  tbe  result  of  ihe  permissioii- 
me  of  vmsf^etion.  Soihb  ot  U»e  grefitest 
oneridera  «ro  the  nniTrraitiei,  which 
train  oar  youiuf  men  &nd  young  womeD. 
Bow  often  will  these  sighta  ioiJAme  a 
ttdUtic  urge,  tU«  tierv^rMOU  ^hLeh  d«- 
%hts  in  til<»od  anu  sulferiiig,  to  Qnd  its 
fiual  aatisfactioa  m  th^  torture  mur^i 
eucli  aa  the  infamoub  Loeh^Leopold  eas- 
Ml  How  tnauv  ^odi  youthful  aex  per- 
verta  nov  stalk  the  land  ii  witn^saied  by 
Uie  hfijume?  kiflingrdr  the  matilati^a  au^ 
dismemtHrnient  znufden  whicli  hava 
been  eapetrially  prey&lent  in  California, 
(SJ^  I)aJi]]&  case  tff  murder  and  dis- 
meiubenaentv  Ear  exampU)  Can  Ameti- 
CBUfl  any  iongi^r  j^orf;  laboratorieA  and 
SHwratiiig  rooms,  which  cAlJoua  the  ntitKl 
to-  flooh  d^dsf  Abo  n«te  the  case  of 
Jadc-th^'Hipper,  prominent  vivJaectlon- 
Eiiti  "T^o.  "w^  lod  to  pnwtic?  on  ^oidch. 

To  tli^a  terrible  dhambfers  of  vivi- 
McfioTi  horror  ga  600,000  dcga  per  yean 
Pets  aTept^ertcA  I  ijid,  it  \wy\^  troth- 
foUy  «dcfed>  are  ijften  Btolen  for  the  pur* 
|H)se-  Curioj^  Karch  f>f  Ihis 
year  Ihe  I^ofl  Angelea  £:r- 
aminer  rai)  c^xpo&ea  of  ^eol- 
iector%"  that  roamed   the 


flooDtrf  aid*  &tediflg4c«fi  aJrf  oat:^  wfiicu 
were  later  -aoctJODed  on  and  sent  by  th« 
thcnsandfi  to  T&rioiiB  vitd&ection  labora- 
tories. Tie  "^eollectors"  are  more  nccu- 
rately  knowa  a^  "do-piapers"  by  the 
members  of  tht  soTdvi  trade,  C^jUiea 
are  a  particolar  tavorit*^.  Oa  ail  fie*^ 
it  16  "estitnat^  that  more  Uiau  6,000i000 
TIT]  sectional  eiperimenla  pre  perfonned 
each  year  in  the  Drited  Statea".  Amcr- 
icann  are  led  to  wotider  whether  the 
Britiah  knew  *h*we  liorrible  fnda  if  hen 
they  cheered  a  member  of  ParJicuiiant 
comflienting  upon  our  msq  of  goate  and 
naee  in  the  Bitoji^  alom  bfrtii'b  experi- 
ment, when  he  shouted:  "WJiy  -chooite 
innocent  an iinsl 8  when  there  arc  £o  many 
guiJty  men  av&ilahlef" 

if  Ihe^  etatiatics  aro  fihockin^r  ^^^ 
farther  delaila  of  opflralions  performed 
can  only  bft  dfcaeribod  aa  hr>rriWj  i^evolt- 
icR,  ViTiaection  has  come  to  Lnclade 
TnoTe  tiiiw  ^'liie  ^Vaseciion  o1,  ur  ojiera- 
tion  on,  a  Jiving  auii/ial  for  physiolo^r-al 
or  padioJopical  inTeatigfttion''  iWch-t 
gUr'a);  its  ineaiiin^  vithiji  tlifr  t;uope  of 
the  prot««ting  aorietleE  incliide^  the  uee 
ot  onimala  for  experiment  ally  induced 
diaeaae,  for  atairatioiii  for  pregaaiicy 
tests,  and  the  ''tijiape&3(a1>Je  torture  n{ 
Irring  ap^rma)^  aoTaetJiuefi  lor  no  ot^ier 
remoD  tJian  to  demonstrate  their  fiufFer- 
jags  and  rea^HioaaT  And  their  behavior 
nader  pain, . , ,  In  fact,, the  fictnal  anflFfiF- 
ing  is  too  often  the  aole  aim  and  j>arpo£€ 
dI  the  ex^erilCLNL^  ^hich  tiomotimea  ex- 
tend contiaiionflly  for  days-  and  WEieki'^ 
^Tie  fact  too  that  morpkift,  ether  and 
efa^Toform  are  aU  ahmoet  iHipossMe  lo 
adminieter  soccefisMly  to  aouuals  h^a- 
tahcB  the  popiUar  aoppoei- 
tioa  tWt  animaJain  experi- 
ment feel  jJttLe  or  tiO  t>ain. 

Vivisection  ihereforc  in- 
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cltideg  ''cutting  operations,  the  compres- 
sion of  "^arts  by  ligatures,  the  adminis- 
tration of  poisonsj  tlie  inoculation  Of  dis- 
ease, the  snbjection  to  special  conditions 
of  food,  temperatures  or  respiration,  or 
to  -the  action  of  drugs  and  medicines'*, 
all  carried  on  almost  entirely  without 
any  form  of  anesthesia.  The  literature  of 
vivisectionists  proves  this.  One  drug,  the 
South  American  cnrare,  is  sometimes 
used.  Curare  renders  the  animal  motion- 
less, byt  leaves  it  conscious  and  sensitive 
to  pfiin. 

In  their  lust  for  variety  in  exploring 
suffering  '""there  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
animaFs  body,  not  a  function,  not  a  sen- 
sation, that  has  not  been  or  is  not  being 
investigated  and  experimented  Upon  by 
the  physiologiaf .  Bead,  if  you  can  en- 
dure the  horror  of  it,  the  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  fie  favorite  practices  of  the 
surgical  demon  t  *'tying  intestines  of  ani- 
mals; de-nerving  eyes  of  cats,  mustard 
oil  applied;  de-panereatizin^  animals; 
rotting  dog's  liver  with  poison;  slow 
death  ^vith  X-rays;  smothering  rabbits, 
taldng  tem|jGrature  of  brains,  manipulat- 
ing intestines;  applying  hot  flat  irons  to 
the  shaven  bellies  of  rabbits;  starving 
dogs  to  a  shadow;  gall  bladder  tortures ; 
making  cats  walk  with  their  brains  pro- 
truding; torturing  pregnant  animals; 
mashingj  scraping,  and  'puddling'  brains 
of  eats;  sex  gland  tortures;  making 
idiots  of  goats  and  sheep  by  removing 
thyroid  glands ;  suspending  dogs  by  the 
ears  and  removing  nerves;  producing 
terrible  sores  and  pasturing  ticks  on 
monkeys."  A  standard  publication,  Phys- 
iology', by  V-  H,  Mottram,  professor  of 
physiologj'^  in  the  XTniveraity  of  London, 
describeB  the  operation  and  actions  of  a 
decapitated  cat  and  the  "spinal  dog" 
whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  neck.  As  for  infectious  dis- 
ease experiment  the  poor  animals  are 
the  "guinea  pigs"  of  test,  'T^a  there  a  new 
disease  discovered  by  the  faculty?  It 
shall  be  compelled  to  contact  it  if  pos- 
sible, or  exhibit  the  reason  why  it  does 
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not.  Is  thete  a  degree  of  agony  that  just 
drops  short  of  death  and  no  morel  -  .  . 
Nail  by  nail  shall  be  driven  carefnlly 
into  its  limbs  till  no  more  crucifixion  cau 
be  born&/'^Dr.EdwardBerdoe,M.n.CS, 

Does  Animal  Practice 

Limit  Human  Practice? 

The  stock  defense  of  the  vivisector, 
which  apparently  has  been  sufficient  up 
to  now,  IS  that  it  i^  better  to  experiment 
on  animals  than  on  humans,  A  doctor 
wlia  wsis  ctitieized  for  QxperimBnt- oti 
dogs  replied  with  sinister  implication: 
'H  do  not  have  to  use  dogs  for  my  prac- 
tice-" In  consequence  the  public  has  gen- 
erally dismissed  the  subject  of  vivisec- 
tion with  the  shmg :  '*!  would  rather  the 
doctor  would  practice  on  the  dog  than  on 
my  baby,"  This  is  a  grave  fallacy.  The 
truth  must  be  faced  that  the  vivisector 
wid  practice  on  the  dog  and  your  baby, 
and  you  too  if  he  is  left  uneheckedl 
Serums,  lumbar  punctures  or  tuberculin 
injections  have  been  inflicted  upon  160 
orphans  of  the  St.  Vincent  Orphan  Home 
of  Philadelphia,  on  426  newborn  ha- 
bies  at  Grady  Hospital,  Emory  Div. 
(Atlanta),  and  on  500  newborn'babies  at 
the  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital,  De- 
partment  of  N  euro -Surgery.  Kemember 
the  words  of  Professor  Starling:  "The 
final  exp(?riment  mustlilways  be  on  man," 

If  all  this  animal  experimentation  had 
been  for  the  purj)OBe  of  fighting  disease 
io  man,  the  work  is  retrogressing.  In  the 
United  States,  where  vivisection  has 
been  practiced  ad  nauseam,  the  foar 
leading  man-killers,  during  the  period 
from  1900  to  1939,  made  the  following 
progress  per  hundred  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation: heart  disease,  in  1900,  132,1; 
1939,  2141;  eaneer,  1900,  63.0;  1939, 
117-8;  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  soften- 
ing, 1900,  71-5;  1939,  78.1;  diabetes,  1900, 
9.7;  1939,  25.6,  "Animal  research  medi- 
cine used  in  World  War  I  was  proved 
by  IT.  S.  government  figure  to  be  more 
dangerous  to  American  soldiers  than  the 
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mostdefitractivirweapozis;  .  .  .  killed  in 
action  50,510;  kiUed  by  disease  62,670." 
For  this  and  other  reasons  eminent  doc- 
tors world  wide  have  condemned  vivi- 
eection  as  useless,  misleading  for  human 
practice,  and  often  inducing  mental  dis* 
eases  in  the  praeticer. 

Said  Dr.  Wm.  Howard  Hay  (New 
York)  i  "I  know  of  nothing  that  ha»  ever 
been  developed  through  vivisection  that 
could  not  much  better  be  proved  in  oth- 
er and  less  cruel  ways.  We  have  little 
right  to  the  name  of  Christian  people  un- 
til we  atop  these  cruelties."  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  professor  of  surgery,  University  of ■ 
Edinburgh,  pointed  out:  "The  opening  of 
living  aninial»  has  done  more  to  perpet- 
uate error  tlian  to  confirm  the  just  views 
taken  from  study  of  anatomy  and  nat- 
ural motions."  "Vivisection  is  o  snare 
and  a  delusion"  (Dr.  Wm.  Held,  Chica- 
go), "utterly  barren  of  results"  (Dr.  E. 
M,  Perdue,  director,  Johnson's  Patholog- 
ical Laboratoo'  in  Cancer  Research,  the 
largest  cancer  research  laboratory  in 
America),  *not  necessary'  (Dr.  Erwin 
Liek,  Danzig),  'not  justified'  (Alfred 
Kimball  Hills,  1I.D.,  editor,  Medical 
Times),  and  "shoidd  not  be  tolerated" 
(Forbes  Winslow,  B.C.H,  M.R.C.P.,  Lon- 
don). The  absurdity  of  thinking  that 
phenomena  observed  wliile  operating  up- 
on living  animals  can  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  humans  is  patent  and  has 
often  been  exposed.  One  doctor  declares 
that  after  operating  on  the  bowels  of 
many  dogs  lie  found  that  his  knowledge 
thus  gained  was  a  positive  handicap  in 
human  operations. 

Dr.  Arthur  V,  Allen  of  Chicago 
writes:  "Heart-breaking,  barbaric  suf- 
ferings inflicted  upon  dogs  in  vivisection 
laboratories  have  contributed  practically 
nothing  to  medicine  in  300  years.  .  .  . 
Disease  in  animals  and  disease  in  man 
are  never  quite  the  same.  The  final  test 
of  any  procedure  (no  matter  how  many 
hmea  it  has  been  tried  in  a  laboratory 
on  a  dog)  must  be  made  on  the  hnm^ 
being."   Also  reiterating  the  words  of 
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Professor  Starling,  A.  Eugene  Austin^ 
M.D.p  New  York,  emphasized :  "I  do  not 
approve  of  amn:ial  vivisection;!  respect 
myeelf  too  much  to  be  a  butcher^  .  »  . 
The  final  experiment  must  always  be  on 
man." 

Besides  these  testimonials,  anti-vivi- 
section societies  have  furnished  a  long 
list  of  other  doctors,  writers  and  prom- 
inent people  who  oppose  vivisection. 
Since  so  many  proposed  measures  to 
stop  it  have  been  killed,  tlie  question 
naturally  arises :  Who  are  the  powerful 
backers  of  viviaectionl  Who  are  those 
favoring  the  immorality  of  exploiting 
the  helpless  T  Who  nurtures  the  danger- 
ous dogma  that  scientific  research  is  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  mercy 
and  respect  for  lifet  The  answer  is  a 
serious  one,  and,  based  upon  the  evidence 
of  newspapers,  and  the  journals  of  the 
offenders  themselves,  the  certainty 
emerges  that  American  universities,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  ae- 
rura  manufacturers,"  with  crassly  com- 
mercial motives,  and  a  following  of 
"science  worshipers", '  students,  sadists 
and  perverts,  make  up  the  proponents  of 
vivisection.  (Some  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  these  to  practice  on  each  oth- 
er. They  could  get  far  more  conclusive 
data  than  possible  through  experiments 
on  animalfl.)  Evidence  of  the  monetary 
or  perverted  motives  behind  these  hor* 
rid  ranks  are  not  lacking. 

Constantly  a  series  of  bills  are  pre- 
sented to  legislatures  to  enact  eompul- 
8ory  use  of  serums,  and  the  serum  manu- 
facturers employ  "diplomats"  to  lecture 
in  order  to  persuade  peoj^le  to  use  se- 
rums. The  use  of  vivisection  is  a  com- 
ponent par^  a  sales  adjunct  for  serum- 
makers,  for  tests  on  animals  constitute 
their  sales  arguments.  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  deeply  involved 
both  as  a  promoter  of  animal  experimen- 
tation and  advocate  of  serums. 

Within  the  sacrosanct  walls  of  the  re- 
spected university,  behind  its  imposing 
Gothic  and  gray  front,  also  works  the 
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vivisector.  His  room  is  secluded,  biat  well 
equipped-  Light  streams  fTom  great 
panel  windows^  overhead  are  the  latest- 
type  auxiliary  neons,  t]ie  instruments 
a^re  the  best  procurable  for  skilled  sur- 
gery, the  dog  strapped  to  the  table  a 
thoroughbred  collie.  Around  the  &nife- 
wielder  are  grouped  men  with  different 
expressions:  two  are  pale  and  unha^ipy, 
ten  appear  indifferent;  but  what  ia  that 
expression  on  the  faces  of  those  three 
liear  the  dog's  harrowed  and  quivering 
gawsj  soundless  but  evincing  torment 
endured?  Is  it  possible  that  their  ex^ 
pression  is  one  of  delight- at  this  dem- 
onstrator's repeat  performance  of  the 
"death  of  a  thousand  cuts"?  Here,  in 
the  obscure  quarters  of  the  sacro&aaict 
university,  elegantly  eqajpped  by  reason 
of  a  large  endbwm^nt,  is  uot  only  a  hous^ 
of  horrors,  but  a  hatcberj  for  fiends  tbat 
will  soon  find  canine  torture  not  enough 
for  their  progressively  increasing  lust 
to  enjoy  thot  pain  of  others;  ^^'^the  final 
experiment  must  always  be  on  man/'  One 
of  the  legitimate  reasons  for  medical 
practice  is  to  ease  pain.  Is  this  method^ 
by  making  the  young  neophyte  either 
callous  to  or  actually  delighting  in  suf- 
fering, proper  instruction? 

But  aa  serious  as  is  instructing  the 
student  in  eruei  and  inhuman  practices, 
there  is  a  more  terrible  crime  involved; 
the  abuse  of  man's  God-given  dominion 
over  the  animals.  "Thou  [Ood]  madest 


iiim  Lman]  to  have  domimoii  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands;  thon  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet:  all  sheep  and  oxen^ 
yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  fowl 
of  the  ai;",  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths 
of  the  seas"  (Psalm  8:6-8;  Genesis 
1:26,28)  Jehovah^a  Word  brands  the 
rabid  vivisectionistas  wicked  and  void 
of  mercy:  "A  righteous  man  regardeth 
the  life  of  his  be^t :  but  the  tender 
■  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel"  (Prov- 
erbs 12:10)  In  retribntion  for  cruelly 
torturing  animals,  the  Scriptures  denote 
that  Jehovah  will  employ  many  animals 
in  the  battle  df  Arumgeddon,  to  aet 
against  those  whoh'ave  defiled  the  earth- 
by  such  practices  as  vivisection.  Lions 
tind  other  <?aged  wild  beasts  may  then 
even  the  debt  against  men  by  tearing 
their  flesh  and  devouring  them  horribly, 
Jehovah  will  take  no  joy  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  but  justice  must  be  done.  All 
accounts  will  be  settled  at  Armageddon. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  tor-, 
mentors  of  God's  creatures,  human  and 
animal,  wiJJ  come  to  avioJent  end,  an^ 
with  them  will  end  vivisection.- Saith 
Jehovah:  ''livery  beast  of  the  "forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hillsp  I  km)w  all  the  fowls  of  the  moun- 
tains :  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are 
mine/'  (Psalm  50 :  10, 11)  The  God  who 
marks  the  fall  of  every  sparrow  will  call 
the  vjvisector  to  account- 


'Ritualistic  e^urders  m  Nigeria 

Grifily  detaOs  of  the  diseeetion  of  hunian  bodies  by  moonlight  in  the  jui^ie 
swaiaps  of  CaJabar  province  of  Nigeria  fill  the  secret  report  brought  by 
government  courier  from  Lagos  to  London  during  June  of  I9i.6.  It  relates 
the  outbreak  of  mass  mUTders  by  the  fanatical  Anyotos,  who  hGlieve  them- 
selves to  lie  half  human  and  half  Jeopard.  Prom  th«  still  warm  and  bleedir^  bodies  of 
their  vict-ims  the  Anyotos  have  taken  the  heart  and  loJigB  but  through  the  neokl 
Surgical  experts  aeknowjedgi*  th&  difficulty  of  this  feat  cai  the  operating  table  ajid 
Vith  modewi  surgical'  instrumenta,  and  they  are  stumped  by  the  savages^  grueaoiue  ac- 
complishment in  the  jung^le  with  only  the  waning  moon  for  light.  In  every  case,  the 
chest  &nd  back  and  neck  of  the  Tietiioa  are  terribly  mutilated,  the  right  arm  of  the 
males  and  the  left  aTm  of  ike  femaJes  ^re  ripped  cJean  from  the  body^  and  the  he&ri 
and  lunga  almoet  ali^ays  misaing.  Over  200  such  murders  occurred  iu  a  few  months. 
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OKCHIDS  perch  at  the  top  of 
the  floral  »cale  of  beauty  and 
glaiivoiiT.  Because  of  their  rareness  and 
the  difficulty  ofraiaing  them  they  are 
placed  in  a  class  by  tlieiiiselves  as  the 
highbrows  of  all  flowers.  For  aecuraey's 
aake,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  as  a 
family  the  orchids  belong  to  one  of  the 
moat  numerous.  There  are  between  7,000 
anc^  20,000  species  of  orchids,  but  they 
are  not  all  prima  donnas.  Mo&t  people 
look  upon  at  leagt  five-sixths  of  tliam  as 
icommoTi  liBT^s,  even  "weeds.  The  remair- 
der^are  the  ones  cultured  and  aesthetic 
people  refer  to  when  they  speak  of  or- 
phids  iu  an  ecstatic  toive  of  voice. 

Fine  -orchids  are  distingmshed  by 
their  strong,  fresh-eolored  petals,  yet 
delicate  and  dainty  texture.  lEacii  one  is 
^  individualist  and  glories  in  its  own 
distinct  beauty.'  The  variety  in  sizes, 
shapes,  colors  and  loveliness  is  aa  great 
as  their  munbers.  Soa»e  orchid  flowers 
^re  inehea  in  diameter;  others  are  no 
pigger  than  one's  little  fingernail.  There 
ure  goiue  that  are  as  small  as  the  point 


of  a  pencil.  Some  orchids  are  quite  hardy 
and  tough  despite  their  delicate  looks; 
others  are  as  sensitive  and  temperamen- 
tal, and  as  hard  to  raise,  as  any  plants  in 
the  world.  Their  coLora  run  through  the 
whole  range :  reds,  yellows,  greene, 
browns,  lavenders  and  purples,  blues 
and  apricots;  some  are  solid  whites,  oth- 
ers solid  blacks;  some  are  solid  colors, 
others  are  spotted  and  marked  in  a  gret^t 
variety  of  designs.  Some  orchids  are 
odorless,  while  others  send  forth  an  in- 
toxicating fragrance  that  captivates 
their  admirers.  And  yet,  regardless  of 
tliis  variety,  these  orchids  are  surpassed 
by  no  other  Sowers  in  awesome  beaxity. 

The  individuals  of  this  royal  family 
of  flowers  are  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  glohe,  each  a  peer  in  its  own  reahn. 
Some  are  found  in  the  high  Andes,  oth- 
ers in  North  American  bogs,  others  in 
dense  jungles  of  the  Amazon,  others  in 
the  cool  meadow*  of  the  Yukon.  Rare 
blue  ones  are  found  jn  the  South  Sea 
islands,  others  in  the  inaccessible  parts 
of  Tibet.  Eighty  varieties  grow  in  Flori- 
da; England  has  40  species;  the  state  of 
Vermont,  55 ;  Mexico  boasts  of  550.  Some 
heavenly  orcliids  suspeiid  themselves 
from  trees,  while  others  are  terrestrial 
Some  require  lime  soils,  othets  acid 
soils,  ahd  still  others  insist  on  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  Certain  ones  intermingle 
their  roots  with  fungi  and  refuse  to  grow 
if  separated  therefrom.  Any  attempt  to 
raise  orchids  in  any  locality  other  than 
their  native  clime  proves  futile  unless  its 
fastidious  demands  are  duplicated  in 
every  minute  detail  They  are  indeed 
aristocrats. 

Flowers  of  such  aristocratic  character- 
istics are  of  great  eommercial  value,  and 
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those  that  have  learned  the  secret  of 
raising  them  in  captivity  have  built  tip  a 
multimillion-dollar  business.  A  single 
Cattleya  orehid  sells  for  $5  to  $10,  an(? 
sprays  of  CymbidiMns  bring  $15  to  $20 
At  such  prices  it  ft  good  to  know  that 
orchids  are  best  if  cut  the  day  after  they 
bloom  and  should  then  be  refrigerated 
for  a  few  hours  to  toughen  them  up-  If 
they  are  refrigerated  between  wearings 
it  is  possible  to  keep  a  corsage  of  orchids 
fresh  for  a  -week. 

The  raising  of  orchids  is  not  limited  to 
the  commercial  growers.  There  are,  in 
fact,  many  more  amateurs  among  the 
2,500  members  of  the  American  Orchid 
Society  than  commercial  raisers  of  these 
blue^bloods.  The  president  of  the  so^ 
eiety  started  raising  orchids  as  a  hobby 
a  few  year^  ago  and  now  he  has  fiTe 
thousand  varieties  which  he  must  keep 
in  nine  diiferent  greenhouses  in  order 
to  duplicate  climates  like  those  occurring 
in  cool  highlands  and  steaming  jungles 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Many  of 
his  plants  were  personally  obtained  in 
distant  lands  during  his  travels.  His  lat- 
est jaunt  has  taken  him  to  Braail 

South  American  orchids  are  said  to  be 
the  ''quint essence  of  all  that  is  strange 
and  beautiful  in  the  world  for  flower- 
lovers".  Many  of  them  are  epiphytes, 
that  is,  they  suspend  themselves  from 
trees  and  live  on  nothing  except  air,  wa- 
ter and  sunlight,  plus  a  small  amount  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  "Celestial 
orchids"  they  are  called. 

Aristocrats  by  Name 

Some  of  the  better-known  orchids 
have  high-sounding  names  that  are  in 
keeping  with  their  ritzy  station  in  life* 
When  an  individual  orchid  is  spoken  of , 
usually  the  giant  bloom  of  the  Cattleya 
is  referred  to.  It  is  all-surpassing  in 
loveliness  of  form  and  charm  of  beauty, 
ranging  in  color  from  the  deepest  pur- 
ples to  the  lightest  lavenders,  with  pure 
whites,  scarlets  and  delicate  hues  of 
apricot  aiid  strange  bronze  effects  num- 
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bered  among  them.  It  is  well  named  the 
'Tdng  of  the  orchid  world". 

Opinion  as  to  which  ifi  the  "queen  of 
orchids"  is  divided  between  the  Laelia 
genus  and  the  OdontogloBsom  orehids. 
The  O,  erispum  from  Colombia  has 
graceful  raceflies  o£  large  flowers  that 
are  blotched  with  pur^»  yellow  and 
brown  markings  that  fnll  on  a  pure  white 
background. 

The  second-be&t-known  orchid  is  the 
Cypripedium,  which  name  means  ^"Venus 
slipper",  and  describes  the  slipper^shape 
of  its  lip.  There  are  several  other  **slip- 
per"  orchids, besides  this  one  named 
aft^r  the  mythological  Greek  goddess; 
for  example,  the  Phragmipedium  cauda- 
tum  which  hails  from  the  mountains  of 
Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  Its  yellow-green  flowers  with  red 
marldngs  have  two  of  its  petals  extend- 
ing down  like  ribbons  sometimes  thirty 
inches  in  length.  Another  member  of  the 
spray  type  of  orchids  is  ihe  Cymbidium. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  itw 
flower  spikes  are  three  or  four  feet  long. 
The  Stanhopea  tigrina  of  G-uatemala, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  is  a  bizarre 
orchid  in  both  form  and  color.  Its  weird 
flowers  are  waxlike  and  are  grotesquely 
splashed"  with  light  purple  and  dark 
maroon  on  a  background  of  dull  yellow. 
Adding  to  the  fantasy  it  breathes  forth 
a  strange  fragrance  that  has  a  definite 
Latin-American  accent.  As  a  contrast 
with  such  forward  individuals  the  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  of  Peru  is  a  modest 
orchid  of  soft  and  tender  tones  of  rose. 

Orchids  of  the  genus  Oncidium  are 
commonly  called  "butterfly"  orchids.  The 
0.  papilio  of  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Peru 
is  a  rare  beauty  with  spots  and  bands  of 
clear  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  brown 
and  green.  The  ^^moth"  orchids  are  prop- 
erly named  Phalaenopsis,  and  come  from 
India  and  Malaya  Peninsula,  Delicate 
flowers  they  are,  tinted  with  pink  and 
lavender,  and  particularly  demanded  on 
wedding  days,  Vanda  orchids  also  come 
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from  Malaya.  The  V.  coemlea  is  bine. 

The  Arethnsa  biilbosajs  a  native  only 
of  Japan;  the  Coelogyne  pandurata  of 
Borneo  is  a  green  orchid  of  the  tree- 
dweller  elan ;  and  so  on  and  on,  the  list 
of  these  gorgeous  flowers  could  be  ex- 
tended until  they  numbered  in  the  thou- 
sands. And  of  the  thousands  of  orchids 
there  is  only  one  that  has  an  industrial 
value :  Vanilla  f ragrans  is  the  source  for 
natural  vanilla  extract. 

Several  countries  have  prohibited  the 
exporting  of  native  orchids  because  of 
their  rarity  and  value.  Such  laws  are  a 
result  of  the  wicked  practices  of  certain 
selfish  and  greedy  collectors,*  A  case  of 
such  may  be  cited  where  eolleetor.s  of  a 
certain  European  orchid  esfablishnient, 
after  obtaining  specimens  of  Cypripe- 
dium  spicerianum  from  the  only  hillside 
where  they  were  known  to  grow,  then 
destroyed  the  remainder  with  five  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  price. 

Orchids  as  a  Science 

Those  who  want  to  go  into  a  study  of 
orchids  in  a  big  way  can  now  go  to  col- 
lege and  study  to  be  orchidologists.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  orchids  in  one's  living 
room.  All  one  needs  is  time  and  patience 
and  a  few  suggestions.  Orchid  seeds  are 
as  fine  as  gold  dust,  and  as  many  as 
500,000  are  in  a  single  pod.  Plant  them 
in  a  flask  on  agar-agar  that  is  soaked  in 


a  nutrient  solution;  seal  the  flask  and 
keep  at  66''  FahrenJieit  for  six  to  nine 
months;  transfer  the  seedlings  to  com- 
munity pots,  and  after  tw^o  years  put  in 
individual  pots ;  then  every  two  years  re^ 
pot,  and  wait!  Wait  for  five,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  for  them  to  bloom !  And-  all 
the  time  ihirae  and  care  for  them  as  you 
would  for  a  baby  born  prematurely. 
They  will  have  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  window  with  thermostatically  con- 
trolled temperature  and  in  which  high 
humidities  can  be  maintained,  and  they 
must  receive  only  from  5  to  30  percent 
of  normal  light. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens 
worked  out  a  method  of  raising  orchids 
in  about  half  the  time  ordinarily  re- 
quired, by  using  hydroponics  or  "soilless 
culture"  in  which  the  plants  are  grown 
in.  gravel  that  is  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chenucals  used  in  "flash  culture". 

After  one  has  learned  the  fundamen- 
tals in  raising  these  finicky  flowers  one 
can  start  hybridizing  orchids,  a  field 
that  is  as  broad  as  infinity.  Through  arti- 
ficial pollination  a  touch  of  yellow  may 
be  added  or  a  deeper  lip  cut  to  increase 
their  beauty.  But  here  again  one  must 
wait  for  ten  or  more  years  to  see  the  fe- 
sult  of  such  cro^s-pollination.  Ail  of 
these  things  emphasize  the  short  life  of 
man  and  his  limited  resources  compared 
with  those  of  Jehovah  God  the  Creator 
of  this  infinite  variety  and  beauty. 
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^ee^e  It  ^ry 

a  Everybody  knows  that  syrup,  and  such  like,  are  thickened  up  by  boiling  off  the 
water,  but  how  many  people  know  that  the  water  could  be  'boiled  ofi:'  by  freezing? 
Such  a  process,  known  as  "freeze-drying",  was  developed  during  the  recent  war.  It 
was  used  for  removing  the  water  from  guch  perishables  as  blood  plasma,  penicillin  and 
streptomycin,  which  would  have  been  damaged  if  they  were  subjected  to  high  tempera- 
tures for  removing  excess  water.  The  process  is  really  one  of  sublimation  and  is 
carried  out  in  a  high  vacuum  wherein  the  product  ia  first  frozen  and  then  the  ice  re- 
moved by  evaporation,  passing  directly  from  the  solid  to  the  vapor  state  without  first 
melting.  The  operation  is  so  rapid,  and  evaporation  so  fa^t,  that  the  product  continues 
to  remain  frozen.  Now  that  the  "ffar  is  over  (or  is  itt)  it  is  predicted  that  thia  process 
will  find  use  in  dehydrating  aueh  foods  as  meat  and  fish,  and  fruit  juices. 
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IRELAND,  a  land  of  beauty-  A  land  of 
softly  sloping  moantains,  running 
brooks  and  natural  lakes,  A  green,  green 
land,  literally  flowing  "witli  milk,  if  not 
with  honey.  A  fertile  little  country^  well 
watered,  both  from  the  inside  and' from 
the  outride.  In  no  single  part  of  her 
32,585  square  miles  is  the  inhabitant 
ever  more  than  60  miles  from  the  sea. 
She  lies  to  the  west  of  Britain,  and  she 
stands  alone,  I  think  her  loneliness  in 
the  midst  of  the  mighty  seas  is  a  symbol ; 
for  surely  nowhere  else  on  earth  skall 
we  lind  a  people  so  very  much  a  part  of 
this  old,  old  world,  and  yet  so  very  much 
alone. 

In  this  year  of  1947  Ireland  is  not 
united-  The  division  within  her  borders 
is  remarkably  strong,  both  politically 
and  religiously.  The  southern  area,  com- 
monly known  as  Eire,  is  controlled  by 
one  De  Valera.  This  portion  consists  of 
some  32  counties,  with  a  popuiation  of, 
roughly,  2,900,000,"  The  northern  part^ 
(mlled  ITlster,  has  only  6  counties,  with  a 
population  .of  a  little  over  1,200,000,  and 
is  imder  British  rule.  This  division  came 
about  after  nearly  2,000  years  of  inter- 
nal strife.  Wars  upon  wars,  mostly  civil, 
have  drenched  her  land  in  human  blood 
and  created  a  hatred  bef:ween  brethren 
that  is  sad  to  see.  Her  struggles  culmi- 
nated in  1921  in  t^e  complete  separation 
of  her  peoples  after  the  shocking  war  of 
1920,  infamous  for  its  rape,  torture,  wan- 
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ton  "destruction  of  property  and  whole- 
sale murder.  The  Ireland  wo  will  discuss 
is  the  country  that  has  grown  out  of  the 

Treaty  of  December,  1921, 

Southern  Ireland 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Eire,  is  on  the 
surface  a  fine  city,  well  laW  out  and 
boasting  of  some  excellent'  colleges. 
From  this  capital  the  South  ii  governed 
by  138  deputies  and  68  senators.  So  fai 
so  good,  but  all  honest  persons  who  have 
peeped  behind  the  scenes  will  admit  thai 
the  real  rulership  of  Eire  comes  from 
the  priests.  With  a  people  90  percent 
Koman  Catholic,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  dictates  of  the  "fathers'"  come  before 
anybody  els3?  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  it  otherwise,  for  the 
chief  industry  seems  to  be  the  turning 
out  of  priests,  more  priests,  and  stih 
more  priests.  The  whole  32  counties  are 
dotted  with  Boman  Catholic  coSeg-es  and 
homes- 

As  is  always^the  case  in  such  coun- 
triesj  the  people  are  kept  in  bondage  to 
superstition  and  fear.  The  religionists 
play  on  the  low  mentality  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  "receive  very  little  educa- 
tion and  even  less  of  the  necessities  of 
life  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing  aud 
healthful  living  conditions.  There  is  food 
to.be  had  in  plenty.  Oh  yes.  But  at  a 
price,  and  the  average  workingman  who 
earns  probably  30  shillings  a  weekj  and 
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cm  tlUES  must  support  a  family  of  zn^ybe 
8,  10  or  12,  as  well  as  pay  his  regular 
weekly  offering  to  tiie  chnrch,  c&iuio^ 
attempt  to  buy  a  quarter  of  what  ap- 
pears m  the  shops.  In  fact,  he  lives  main- 
ly on  potatoes  and  bread,  and  the  reanlt 
is  a  diseased  body  and  a  very  dull  brain. 
The  peasant  doesn't  comi>lain.  He  is 
taught  by  the  priest  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  bo  poor.  The  line  of  argument 
used  ts  that  Christ  knew  not  where  to 
lay  flifl  head,  so^  of  course,  the  nearer 
one  lives  to  poverty,  the  closer  ode  can 
hope  to  be  to  Jesus. 

However,  from  war-starved  Kngland 
the  touriata  come  to  purchase  that  wliich 
the  local  Irishman  should  have;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  tourists  are  welcome. 
They  are  a  source  of  income. to  many,  aa, 
aj)art  from  land  work  and  the  produc- 
tion of  peat,  the  means  of  making  a  live- 
lihood are  scarce.  Not  all  shops  welcome 
the  casual  visitor,  and  one  fairly  well- 
known  practice  is  worth  recording,  which 
is  this:  Immediately  after  a  sale  ^as 
been  made,  the  customs  officers  down  the 
line  are  notified,  with  a  full  description 
of  the  purciiaser  and  goods  purchase4- 
The  unfortunate  buyer,  should  he  faU  to 
declare  hifi  possessions,  in  an  effort  to 
evade  duty,  which  is  heavy,  finds  himself 
arrested,  searched,  fined,  and  his  prop- 
erty confiscated.  However,  despite  the' 
strict  watch  kept,  smuggling  still  goes 
on.  Cattle,  particularly,  arc  a  source  of 
much  worry  to  the  boundary  officers.  The 
iworld-famous  race  horses  are  reared  in 
Southern  Ireland,  and  men  travel  from 
all  pdits  of  the  earth  to  atttend  the 
yearly  shows.  The  Irishman  is  a  born 
gambler.  He  inherite  it  from  his  fore- 
fathers of  many  generations,  but,  at- 
though  he  deals  so  much  with  animals, 
very  rarely  will  his  horse  be  his  friend. 
From  the  richest  landowner  to  the  poor- 
est peasant,  sport  is  a  means  of  easy 
money,  and  the  easier  losing  of  it. 

And  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
peasant  needs  money.  He  needs  it  badly; 
if  not  for  himself,  for  hia  church.  Just 
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one  day  in  eacn  year  la  He  permittea  to 
give  money  to  a  religion  not  his  own,  and 
that  is  the  day  the  government  sets  apart 
ior  the  iSalvation  Army,  One  day  each 
year  these  are  permitted  to  go  from 
house  to  house  collecting,  with  the  aanc^ 
tion  df  the  priest.  This  is  the  onl^  body 
of  Protestant  people  tolerated  in  any 
way.  A  few  sects,  such  as  ,the  Baptistsj 
Presbyterians,  and  Brethren,  do  hold 
meetings,  certainly,  but  they  are  an 
apathetic  lot.  The  only  true  Christians 
who  arc  doing  anything  about  exposing 
wickedness  and  pointing  the  people  to 
man's  only  hope,  namely,  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  are  JehovaJi's  witnesses.  And  what 
a  haled  people  they  are!  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike  are  out  for  their  blood, 
but  stUl  tliey  work  on,  calmly,  persistr 
ently,  amidst  much  opposition.  They  are 
slowly  seeing  results. 

Only  those  who  have  actualljr  lived  in 
Ireland  will  appreciate  what  it  means 
for  a  man  to  leave  the  Catholic  church 
and  associate  with  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
At  the  first  sign  that  a  good  son  ol  the 
church  is  turning  "heretic",  the  priest 
is  on  the  s'pot.  A  httle  bullying  js  tried  at 
firsts  but  as  the  man  stands  firmly  for 
his  vi^WH  more  active  punishment  is  put 
to  work.  He  lose^  his  job,  he  may  lose  his 
house,  and  it  has  been  known  for  him  to 
be  boycotted  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
local  shop  will  dare  to  serve  him  with 
food.  And,  of  coursoj  there  is  always  mob 
violence  to  contend  with.  Shrieking,,  un- 
controlled, unthinking  people,  ready  al- 
ways to  obey  the  priest,  even  if  it  means 
burning  down  the  house  of  a  ne.ighhor 
while  he  and  his  family  lay  asleep  inside. 

Northern  Ireland 

Is  it  any  small  Wonder  then  that  the 
southerner  will,  if  at  all  possible,  move 
up  to  the  North,  where  conditions  are 
better,  although  far  from  perfects  And 
will  the  Eire  government  let  him  go? 
Why,  yes,  of  course.  Just  as  in  the  IBM's 
Pastor  Chiniquy  exposed  the  infiltration 
of  Cathohcs  into  America  as  a  political 
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•movBy  the  laitimate  object  being^  Bomaii 
control  of  the  United  States,  so  today 
we  see  the  Hierarchy  following  the  old, 
old  dodge-  Fill  the^  North  with  good, 
loyal  children  of  the  churchy  is  her  motto, 
and  in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  such  children  will  obey  all  in- 
structions issued  and  Ireland  (so  she 
fondly  hopes)  will  become  once  more  a 
united  nation.  This  subtle  method  o£ 
gaining  control  is  rapidly  showing  itself, 
and  is  much  deplored  by  many  thinking 
men.  They  see  the  empty  farms,  shops 
and  factories  being  bought  up  by  Cath- 
olics, and  the  key  positions  in  industry, 
commerce  and  leadership  taken  ovet  by 
Catholics,  and  they  talk,  talk,  talk  about 
it,  but  fail  fo  see  the  only  remedy  for  all 
troubles,  namely^  The  Theocratic  Gov- 
ernment, administered  by  the  rightful 
King,  Christ  Jesus. 

The  six  counties  of  Ulster  are  gov- 
erned by  a  legislature,  subject  to  the 
British  Parliament,  Although  this  is  so, 
local  rulership  differs  in  many  ways 
from  the  English  rule.  Conscription  was 
never  introduced  here,  education  has 
never  been  brought  up  to  the  proper 
standard^  certain  products  remained  un- 
rationed  when  England  was  short  of  the 
same  goods,  material  assistance  for  the 
poor  is  almost  unheard  of  and  several 
old  laws  remain  that  are  not  good, 
IJlster  is  a  fertile  area,  and  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  England  should  the  Hier- 
archy's dreams  come  true.  Ulster  spe- 
cializes in  dairy  farming,  supplying 
Scotland  and  parts  of  England  with  all 
they  can  use  in  the  way  of  dairy  prod- 
uce. Her  wet,  boggy  land  also  produces 
much  peat,  but  not  on  the  same  large 
scalfe  as  in  the  South- 
She  is,  perhaps,  best  known  for  her 
beautiful  linen,  turned  out  of  the  factor- 
ies after  much  complicated  and  clever 
^fTorkmanship.  The  smell  of  flax  while  be- 
ing  prepared  for  the  mills  is  an  odor 
never  to  be  forgotten.  As  one  draws  near 
the  flax-drying  iields  he  thinks  of  goats, 
unwashen  and  very  aged,  then  of  pigSj 
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iJ^^y  pig^  d^d  tiien  one  ceBaes  to  thin^ 
at  all,, but  hurries  by  quickly-  The  pure 
Irish  linen,  famous  the  world  over  for 
its  beauty  and  durability,  will  sell  in  the 
shdps  and  markets  at  a  fabulous  prfce^ 
yet  a  first-class  weaver  will  earn  only 
nine  shillings  and  eightpence  for  every 
100  yards  she  rolls  off  the  machines,  and 
it  will  take  her  three  days  to  weave  this 
amount.  Prom  her  salary  each  week  will 
be  deducted  fines  for  any  imperfections 
in  the  work.  The  boys  and  girls  flock  to 
the  mills  and  factories  on  leaving  school, 
being  little  fitted  for  anything  else,  un- 
less they  possess  very  wise,  far-seeing 
parents  or  are  of  the  favored  few  who 
receive  a  good  education. 

Education  for  the  masses,  while  great- 
ly improved  since  1918,  nevertheless  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  the  working- 
man's  child  gets  a  fair  deal.  Scholarships 
are  few  and,  even  if  merited,  involve  so 
much  expense  that,  more  often  than  not, 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  them.  In 
the  free  schools  every  pencil  and  book 
must  be  bought  for  the  child  by  the  par- 
ents, and  where  this  is  impossible  due 
to  shortage  of  funds  in  the  home  the 
child  must  sit  quietly  and  attend  to  what 
is  said,  but  is  unabie  to  join  in  the  exer- 
cises and  so  wastes  much  valuable  time. 
The  result  is  that  many  youngsters  who 
are  poor  play  truant,  and  are  haled  before 
the  court  and  whisked  away  to  approved 
Schools.  Not  much  leniency  is  ^own  to 
the  erring  young.  They  are  usually  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense. 

The  northerner,  like  the  southerner^ 
loves  his  little  gamble-  The  races  and 
football  matches  are  more  than  meat 
and  drink  to  him.  He  doesn't  worry  un- 
duly if  he  hasn't  sanitation  in  his  heme, 
provided  the  greyhounds  run  and  the 
horses  keep  fit  Living  conditions  outside 
the  large  towns  and  cities  are  poor  in- 
deed, considering  the  year  in  which  we 
live.  I  know  one  small  hamlet  of  forty 
houses  without  a  single  toilet  amons 
them  all. 

AWAKE! 


Protestants  in  Religious  Bondage  Also 

One  thing  that  will  be  seen  in  almost 
every  village  and  town  is  an  Orange 
Hall,  and,  since  so  much  of  Ireland  hangs 
around  the  Orange  order,  no  article 
would  be  complete  unless  some  mention 
were  made  of  this  complex  trouble  that 
plays  such  an  important  ps,Ti  in  the  life 
of  the  Ulsterman.  Many  years  ago  sin- 
cere ^Bible-lovers  were  forced  to  flee 
from  Scotland  due  to  persecution,  and 
they  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  As 
time  went  on  religion  took  control,  and 
today  the  North  is  filled  with  religionists 
who  are  against  the  pope  but  who  be- 
lieve all  he  teaches  under  other  names. 
The  feeling  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants runs  high;  so  high  that  some 
folks  Avill  wear  a  large  **P"  to  indicate 
their  views,  and  the  daily  papers  regu- 
larly, in  their  ^'situations  vacant"  col- 
umn, state  the  religion  to  wliich  they 
wish  their  future  employee  to  adhere. 
The  Orange  order  is  strictly  Protestant, 
having  originated  in  the  year  1690,  when 
King  William  of  Orange  defeated  the 
Catholics  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  Catholic  armies 
\iad  planned  a  surprise  attack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  but  a  little  rpbin,  in- 
spired of  God,  awakened  King  William's 
army  by  tapping  on  the  drummerboy's 
drum.  Thus,  so  says  the  story,  God  gave 
the  victory  to  William  of  Orange* 

Year  by  year,  on  the  12th  of  July  the 
faithful  members  of  the  Order  meet  and 
in  ceremonial  fashion  march  on  the 
streets  beating  a  wild  and  strange  tattoo 
on  huge  drums.  A  meeting  follows,  in 
which  the  clergy  play  a  big  part,  and 
there  is  much  bleating  concerning  Prot- 
estants' keeping  firm  to  the  faitiiand  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  jof  the  long- 
deceased  King  W^illiam.  Then  everyone 
goes  home  and  forgets  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant, for  another  year.  Preparations  for 
this  day  cover  several  months.  The  noise 
of  beating  drums  goes  on  night  after 
night  as  new  members  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the   arts   and  crafts   of  drum- 
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beating.  As  can  be  expected,  the  march- 
ing ceremonies  of  July  12  see  many  an 
odd  skirmish,  but  on  the  whole  the  busi- 
ness has  developed  into  a  show  day,  and 
the  Catholics  watch  quietly  and  continue 
scheming.  The  streets  and  sidewalks  are 
well  decorated  by  the  women  folk,  and 
some  truly  arresting  banners  appear.  I 
saw  one  slung  high  across  the  main  road 
bearing  the  following : 

"We  want  no  Popish  tyrant  priest 
to  guide  us  on  our  way; 

We   ileed   no   heathen   string   of   beads 
to  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

The  casual  visitor  feels  that  these  folk 
who  make  such  a  show  of  opposing  Cath- 
olicism must  be  sincere.  Well,  are  they? 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
greatest  preacher  who  ever  lived  told  us 
we  would  identify  the  sincere  by  th^r 
works.  The  works  of  the  Orange  order 
and  the  churches  that  support  it  are  any- 
thing but  Christian,  for  they  hate  the 
message  concerning  the  reigning  Christ, 
and  they  bitterly  oppose  those  who  go 
about  from  house  to  house  preaching  the 
truth  about  Him.  Jehovafrs  witnesses, 
instead  of  meeting  warm  friends  when 
carrying  forward  their  missionary,  edu- 
cational work  in^  Protestant  area,  meet 
hardiless,'  open  hostility,  and  often  vio- 
lence. And  does  it  deter  them  in  any 
way?  No,  not  at  all !  Living  as  they  do  in 
the  middle  of  this  strange,  seething  mass 
of  religious  confusion,  they  press  righj 
ahead  with  the  one  important  wort  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  talking  to  all  who 
will  hear,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 

These  Protestant  sects,  while  differing 
in  certain  forms  .and  ceremonies,  are  unit- 
ed in  their  love  of  '"hell-fire".  And  how 
they  love  it !  They  screech  eternal  damna- 
tion, the  conscious-  torment  of  human 
souls  in  a  blazing  furnace,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  weeknight  and  midday,  on  the 
street  corners,  in  the  mission  halls  and 
in  the  pulpits.  They  wave  their  arms  and 
raise  their  voices,  working  themselves 
into'a  demonized  frenzy  in  an  attempt  to 
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convert  the  sinners-  They  condemn  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  continually,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  so  terrified  are  they 
that  the  people  might  search  the  Scrip- 
tures And  see  for  themselves  that  the 
'Vages  of  sin  is  death",  and  not  eternal 
to^rment-Romans  6 :  23 ;  Ezekiel  18 : 4, 20- 
Jehovah's  witnesses  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, by  continually  preaching  the  truth, 
have  turned  many  to  righteousness.  De- 
spite the  persecution,  the  numbers  of 
those  who  do  know  their  God  has  stead- 
ily increasedj  and  mare  will  yet  come. 


The  days  of  gathering  are  far  from  over. 
Even  as  I. type  the  drums  are  at  it,  in  the 
street  below  my  window,  Focilish,  fool- 
ish people,  to  build  your  house  upon  the 
satidl  Fearful;,  so  fearful  of  the  puny 
Roman  Church,  thinking  you  can  fight 
and  suppress  her  with  your  drums  and 
flying  banners.  You  sViould  remember 
with  faith  the  words  of  Isaiah  { 8 :  13, 14} ; 
"Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;  and 
let  him  be  your  fear,  andl^t  him  be  your 
dread.  And  be  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary/' 
— Contributed  from  Ireland. 


Life  in  Advertising 


I  GOT  on  the  streetcar  at  7:30  a.m. 
on  my  way  to  work.  Along  the  resi- 
dential section  I  counted  an  average  of 
six  outdoor  posters  to  the  block.  As  the 
streetcar  approached  the  business  sec- 
tion the  posters  increased  to  nine  to  the 
block,  advertising  everything  from  new 
^ords  to  church  bingo.  All  together  I 
counted  135  outdoor  signs  in  20  blocks, 

There  were  30  car  cards  up  over  my 
head  in  the  streetcar  panels.  And  by  this 
time  the  business  houses  had  increased 
to  solid  blocks.  They  all  dramatized  their 
names  and  offers.  In  each  business  block 
I  counted  an  average  of  213  business  ad- 
vertisements in  the  form  of  overhang- 
ing neons,  window  signs,  engraved  sig- 
natures, shingles,  and  whatnots.  There 
were  many  others  in  ground-floor  door- 
ways and  upper-story  windows. 

I  could  have  read  the  morning's  paper 
on  the  way  in,  and  on  the  24  pages  might 
have  digested  139  display  ads,  plus  3,142 
classified  ads. 

As  I  sat  down  at  the  desk  to  begin  the 
day's  work  I  drew  out  a  pencil  marked 
'"With  the  Compliments  of  Creme-PufP'. 
I  used  a  blotter  bearing  ail  advertising 
blurb.  I  wrote  on  scratchpads  headlined 
with  advertising.  I  consulted  a  calendar 
that    displayed    hardware.     I     leafed 
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through  a  telephone  directory  contain- 
ing 12,000  ads  in  the  classified  section. 
A  trade  journal  to  whicli  I  made  refer- 
ence strutted  and  strained  at  every  col- 
unm  with  2,134  ads. 

At  noon  I  ate  lunch  in  the  drugstore 
which  displayed  4,000  labeled  items  of 
merchandise.  I  scanned  a  pictorial  news 
magazine  carr^-ing  271  ads.  In  the  back- 
ground a  radio  program  made  6  com- 
mercial  plugs  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  office  thgre 
had  been 'delivered  on  my  desk  16  ad- 
vertising  bulletins.  This  reminds  me  that 
as  I  go  Jiome  tonight  I  must  stop  in.  at 
the  department  store^  where.no  man  has 
ever  taken  time  to  count  the  thousands 
of  brand  names  vying  for  recognition. 
Then  Fl}  go  to  the  Supar-Market  that 
carries  over  6,000  different  food  and 
household  items.  Ill  come  out  in  time  to 
see  a  sky-writing,  a  couple  of  sandwich 
marchers,  avenues  humming  w4th  trucks 
bearing  painted  advertisements,  news- 
paper stalls  plastered  with  show  bills, 
.  ".  -  Without  benefit  of  adding  machine 
I  would  say  that  by  bedtime  I  will  have 
had  occasion  to  behold  the  merits  of  not 
less  than  30,000  advertisements- 

By  the  way,  my  30b  is  advertising- 
— Contributed. 
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The  Anointing  with  Invisible  Force 

THE  year  is  33  of  onr  common  era* 
A  Jewish  feast  is  on  at  Jerusalem^ 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Fifty  days  pre- 
vious to  that  the  diseiples  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  been  startled  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Him  from  the  dead.  Now, 
while  they  were  assembled  together  in 
an  upper  room  upon  this  feast  day,  His 
promise  to  them  came  true:  the  holy 
spirit  came  upon  them.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  cloven  tongues  of  fire  above 
their  heads  and  the  sudden  ability  to 
preach  God's  message  in  foreign  lan- 
guages that  they  had  never  learned.  The- 
great  crowd  of  foreign-speakipg  Jews 
that  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  rush- 
ing wind  and  other  strange  occurrences 
that  took  place  heard  the  disciples  pro- 
elaitn  God's  message  in  their  respective 
languages.  It  was  so  unusual  that  many 
of  them  were  disposed  to  cliarge  it  all 
to  strong  drink, — ^Acts  2:143. 

AVhat  actually  took  place  was  what 
Jesus  had  foretold  to  His  disciples,  say- 
ing: ^*"W"ait  for  the^  promise  of  the  Fa- 
ther, which  you  heard  from  me;  that 
John,  indeed,  iriimersed  in  water,  but 
you  will  be  immersed  in  holy  spirit,  after 
a  few  days  "  (Acts  1:  4,  5,  according  to 
The  Emphatic  Biaglott-;  Luke  24:49) 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  immer- 
sion with  holy  spirit  of  the  members  of 
Christ's  body  of  footstep  followers.  It 
was  the  authoritative  seal  thg-t  they  had 
been  begotten  of  God,  hence  '^om 
again",  "born  of  water  and  spirit,""  and 
they  were  now  spiritual  children  of  God, 
His  called  and  chosen  or  elect  ones-  But 
more  than  that:  it  was  evidence  also  that 
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they  bad  been  anointed  with  the  spirit 
of  God  and  were  the  anointed  onefe  of 
God,  This  event  harmonized  with  God's 
dealing  with  Jesus  himself  at  Jordan 
river,  "When  He  was  immersed  in  water 
by  John  the  Baptist,  there  was  a  visible 
manifestation  of  God's  spirit  or  active 
force  alighting  .upon  Jesus  and  God's 
voice  from  heaven  openly  confessed  Je- 
sus as  His  son,  saying:  "This  is  my  be-. 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

This  not  only,  meant  that  Jesus  had 
been  accepted  for  sacrifice  as  "the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world";  it  also  meant  that  God  had 
begotten  J^sus  of  the'  spirit  and  brought 
Him  forth  as  a  spiritual  Son,  and  that 
God  had  anointed  Him  with.  His  holy 
spirit  or  invisible  force.  By  reason  of 
such  anointing  Jesus  became  Christ, 
which     title     means     "Anointed     One'\ 

Years  after  the  above  Pentecost  the 
apostle  Peter  testified  to  Jesus'- aiiointr 
ing.  Peter  was'  preaching  to  the  first 
Gentile  or  non-Jewish  converts,  and  just 
before  God's  holy  spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  these  Peter  said:  "After  thq  bap- 
tism which  John  preached;  how  God 
ANOINTED  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
holy- 1  spirit]  ^d  with  power :  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  Go,d 
was  with  him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of 
all  things  which  he  did  •  .  ,  Him  God, 
raised  up  the  thii;d  day,  and  shewed  him 
openly;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  t6 
us,  -  -  .  And  he  commanded  us  to  prea^ 
unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  15 
he  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead/'-Ae^s  10: 3742. 
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By  virtue  of  Jesus'  beiBK  begotten  and 
anointed  as  the  spiritual  Soa  of  God  He 
could  quote  Isaiah  61: 1,  2  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Nazareth,  and  say  to  His 
felloe  townsmen:  "The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anoint- 
ed me  to  preach  the  gospe!  to  the  poor; 
he  hath  sent  m^.  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blwid,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  .  -  .  This  day  is  this  scrip- 
ture fuliiUed  in  your  ears,"  (Luke 
4:18,19,21)  In  the  case  of  Jesus  Hia 
anointing,  which  cominissioned  Him  to 
preach,  came  upon  Him  immediately 
when  He  was  begottgn  of  the  spirit,  after 
He  consecrated  himself  to  do  God's  will 
and  had  been  accepted  of  His  Father, 
which  consecration  Jesas  symbolized  by 
baptism  in  water.  His  Father  baptized 
Him  with  holy  spirit,  and  thereafter  Je- 
sus refrained  from  carpenter  work  at 
Nazareth  and  did  the  gospel  ministry. 

Beforft  Christ  Jesus  there  had  been 
anointings,  but  these  had  been  by  other 
meatisand  to  other  offices.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sacrificial  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah God,  Aaron  the  first  high  priest  of 
the  nation  of  Israel,  and  thereafter  all 
hiB  successors  in  office,  were  anointed 
with  the  holy  anointing  oil  They  were 
thus  commissioned  to  be  the  t>i)ical  high 
priest  of  God  for  that  nation.  { See  Levit- 
icus 8:1-13;  Exodus  30:22-33,)  Jn  con- 
nection with  the  kingdom  over  them  for 
which  the  Israelites  had  put  in  their  re- 
quest with  God,  the  kings  of  the  nation 
were  anointed  to  the  office  of  king  by  a 
servant  of  God,  either  a  prophet  or  the 
nation's  higH  priest,  In  the  cases  of  Saul 
and  David,  they  were  anointed  in  ad- 
vance hy  the  prophet  Samuel  Later  on 
kings  Avere  anointed  with  the  unction  or 
&nomting  oil  oulj  wht^n  they  were  in- 
stalled in  the  royal  office.  However,  Je- 
sus' anointing  was  the  iirst  anointing 
with  the  holy  spirit  or  invisible  force  of 
God,  and  it  was  His  commission  to  be  a 
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priest  higher  than  Aaron  g,nd  to  be  a 
king  greater  than  David. 

Thereafter  thei  anointing  of  the  body 
of , Jesus*  footstep  followers  must  come 
not  only  from  Gfod  but  through  Christ 
Jesus.  This  was  as  foretold  by  John  the 
Baptist,  who  said;  **He  who  sent  me  to 
immerse  in  water  he  said  to  me,  *0n 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  spirit  descend- 
ing and  resting,  this  is  he  who  immerses 
in  holy  spirit/"  _(John  1:33,  Diaglott) 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  explained 
to  the  perplex&d  onlookers  th^t  what 
they  were  obserying  was  the  baptism  of 
'  the  holy  spirit  of  God  upon  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ.  Peter's  words  were: 
"But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  hy 
the  prophet  Joel;  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will 
.  pour  out  of  my  spirit'  upon  all  flesh :  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shaU 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
yisions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams:  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  spirit;  and  they  shall  proph- 
esy: and  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; 
.  .  .  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved/' 

Then  Peter  preached  that  the  One 
whom  the  Lord  God  Jehovah  had  made 
Lord  and  Christ  was  the  Jesus  whom  the 
Jews  had  hanged  on  the  tree  iifty-two 
days  before  that.  Said  Peter:  "This  Je- 
sus hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  w^e  all 
are  witnesses.  Therefore  being  fty  the 
right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Pather  the  promise  of 
the  holy  [spirit],  he  hath  shed  forth  this 
[spirit],  which  ye  now  see  and  hear," 
(Acts  2 ;  14-36)  Thus,  lalthough  it  was  not 
directly  stated  in  Joel's  ancient  proph- 
ecy, the  facts  developed  that  Jehovah 
G-od  pours  out  Sis  .spirit  or  inyisibJe 
force  upon  all  consecrated  flesh  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  what 
Peter  there  acknowledged  and  made 
plain.  This  fact  holds  good  to  this  day. 

AWAKE! 


The  Red  Lands  of  Luxembourg 


IN  THE  south  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  is  found  its  mining  basin. 
The  reddish  lands  of  the  pits  and  fields, 
together  with  the  flowery  verdure  of  the 
slopes  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of 
beech  woods  and  fir  groves,  form  a 
picture  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest. 
To  this  picture  must  be  added,  however, 
the  tall  chimneys  and  the  black  mass  of 
the  steel  mills,  blast  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills  of  a  great  industrial  plant, 
whose  steel  output  is  topped  by  only  six 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  people  here  are  wont  to  say  that 
the  prosperity  of  this  region  is  the  eco- 
nomic barometer  of  the  whole  country, 
and  to  it  is  credited  the  reason  why  the 
grand  duchy  is  booming  today  while  its 
bigger  neighbors  are  still  licking  their 
war  wounds.  Since  this  industrial  plant 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  it  escaped  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  which 
raged  across  the  northern  half  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  extraction  of  the  iron  ore  which 
we  here  call  *'minette"  is  done  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  Firtt,  there  are  the  surface 
workings,  which  are  the  least  dangerous. 
M  certain  points,  the  rock  which  con- 
tains the  veins  of  ore  projects  out  of  the 
ground,  in  which  case  .the  soil  covering 
the  rock  is  cleared  away  and  the  vertical 
face  of  the  rock  is  then  worked  laterally 
hj  one  or  more  tiers  a  few  meters  high. 

The  method  which  is  used  more  fre- 
quently, however,  is  that  of 'subterranean 
tunneling.  The  tunnel  enters  at  ground 
level  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
usually  contains  several  seams  of  ore, 
the  red  seam,  the  yellow  seam  and  the 
gray  seam  being  the  most  common.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  there  are,  in 
Luxembourg,  black  and  green  seams. 
Sometimes  two  different  seams  are 
found  in  the  mountaiiv  one  above  the 
other.  They  are  worked  simultaneously 
and  are  connected  by  an  inclined  plane. 
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In  these  mines  there  are  no  deep  shafts. 

The  principal  man  in  the  working  is 
the  miner,  who  looks  after  the  boring  of 
the  holes  and  the  placing  of  the  explo- 
sives in  them.  These  holes  are  bored  by 
means  of  compressed-air  drills.  The  hole 
is  filled  with  explosive  powder,  and  at 
the  opening  are  attached  a  cap  and  a 
fuse.  Some  have  tried  to  introduce  the 
use  of  liquid  oxygen  as  an  explosive. 
When  using  this  method  several  caps 
soaked  in  liquid  oxygen  are  packed  into 
the  hole  with  a  fuse  attached  for  light- 
ing. But  as  this  method  of  blasting  is  too 
dangerous  for  the  miners,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  get  them  to  use  it.  When  th© 
ruse  is  lighted  the  men  clear  away  to 
find  a  place  of  safety,  after  orying4oudly 
'/Gare  la  mine"  ("Look  out  for  the  explo- 
sion") to  warn  whoever  might  be  found 
near  by.  At  the  earliest,  five  minutes 
after  the  explosion  the  men  go  back  to 
their  work,  finding  great  masses  of  rock 
on  the  ground,  some  blocks  half  dis- 
placed, and  wooden  supports  thro^vn 
down.  The  first  work  then  is  to  check 
the  solidity  of  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
room.  The  displaced  blocks  are  knocked 
down  or  adequately  supported.  The 
props  which  were  knocked  over  are  set 
up  again. 

But  even  with  the  greatest  care  acci- 
dents are  not  always  avoidable.  Great 
blocks  fall  down  unexpectedly  from  the 
walls  or  roof  of  the  room,  pinning  the 
men  down  under  them.  Or  a  miner  mis- 
taking the  detoimtion  of  another  work- 
ing for  that  'of  his  own  goes  back  before 
the  pow^der  has  actually  exploded.  And 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  family  awaits 
in  vain  the  father  who  never  comes  home 

again. 

A  large  portion  of  foreigners,  espe- 
cially Italians,  work  in  these  mines, 
which  are  the  last  resource  for  all  those 
whom  life's  harsh  hand  pushes  into  the 
hardest  work.  Religion  and  superstition, 
however,  are  not  kept  out  by  this  harsh- 
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nesa  of  lif*^,  but  come  to  the  "heEp'^  of  the 
miners  to  administer  to  them  their  "false 
cocnfort"  by  deceiving  these  men  ^^ho 
daily  risk  their  lives.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnels,  in  a  mche^  in  the  ro(?k,  is 
placed  a  statue  of  'Saint  Barbara'',  the 
patron  t^aint  oi  miners,  to  "protect"  them 
while  at  their  work.  On  the  fourth  of 
December,  -whiGh  has  been  set  aside  as 
St.  Barbara's  Day,  all  the  mines  close- 
But  many  are  the  miners  .who,  ha\'ing 
learned  the  truth  of  the  Bible,/know  now 
that  it  is  not  a  piaster  statue  that  saves 
life,  but  that  it  is  t^»e  Lord  that  "'pre&en^- 
eth  all  the^ii  that  love  hiiir^. —  Psalm 
US :  20. 

So  it  is  in  these  red  Jand^s  ei  Luxem- 
bourg that  tht^  fioorce  nf  iron  i^  f\>njid 
(the  *'minette"  of  Lu:seinbourg  contains" 
a  percentage  of  28  to  Sf)),  Loiif;  linea  o? 
mine-cars  laden  liigh  with  this  precious 
earth  and  drawn  by  electric  engines  roll 


eontinusAIy  toward  the  biasi  furnaces, 
vhich  are  ail  more  of  less  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  mines.  These  lines  of  carjs  pass 
ovei;  the  weighiiig  machines  nf  the  plant 
Kack  ear  t>ears  a  )itfh}  iron  D?a^e  with 
the  number  of  the  working  wiiere  it  uas 
loaded^  and  on  it  the-tonnapre  i?  marked. 
In  ^'nis  Mfty  the  daily  output  of  each 
working-  is  ascertained-  After  tJial  rbp 
'*nunette'*  goes  on  to  the  blast  furnaces, 
"tt'Jiere  it  is  melted  do"wn  and  purifierl  in 
the  fiery  heat.  The  blocks  of  red-hot  iron 
couiG  out  and  are  sent  iutrng  betweer:  llie 
<!yunders  of  tlie.  rolling-milL  Thus  the 
red  earth  is  changed  into  bars  of  iron. 
During  the  tw«  world  wars  a  pervert- 
ed w^rld  f^erved  itself  of  these  richoK  of 
the  earth  to  f%eourge  humanity,  but  Uie 
time  13  at  hand  when  ail  Oiese  treasures 
ot*  the  earth  will  be  used  to  hlei^s  man  and 
glorify  God  ill  His  wondrous  New  World, 
— jiit'GJte.'correspi^ndetit  in  Luxembourg. 


Eloquent -but  not  adequate 


That  is  thetestimony  of  jjianimate  creation  to  the  majesty 
of  JehiDvah.  Eloquent  in  showing  forth  lih  marvelous  handi- 
work andpower,  but  inadeQuate  in  stating  His  purposes  to- 
ward Hi&  intelligent  creatures.  But  the  all-wi?e  Creator  does 
show  forth  His  purposes  toward  man  in  His  written  word^ 
the  Bible.  To  learn  about  how  this  x^ifaJ  Jibmry  >ame  into 
existence  reftd  the  384-page  Bible  handbook 


V Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work 
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T^'his  book  contains  the  historical  background  of  the  Bible 
and  analyses  and  summarizes  each  book  therein.  It  is  avail- 
able on  a  50*?  contributiniK 
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Brooltlriil,  K,  Y. 


City   


tJOfirrihtrf^of.^  (*/  W-    Please  ^nd  iy  lue  pcstjrald  a  copy  of 
"Equipped  for  livery  GooS  Work'*. 

ZoLt'  No- Stale 
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AWAKE-! 


16-30 


Forelini  Ministers  at  Moscow 

^  The  report  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  Ceo,  0.  Marsliall,  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Congres^onal 
leaders  on  April  27*  marked  the 
end  of  seTen  weeks  of  in^ec- 
tlve  "treaty-making".  The  Mob- 
cow  Foreign  Ministers  confer- 
ence hfld  ended.  At  Mosep'w'a 
KrerDlIn  Joseph  Stalin  had  given 
a  glittering  banquet  for  tf>e  min- 
isters and  high-ranking  members 
of  their  del^atitins  to  mark  the 
dose  of  the  delih&pations.  It  w&s 
said  that  the  mood  la  which  tife' 
coDf Gf ,en,ce ,  e-nfled  yis  one  of 
t^lngled  dtsap^Intn^'t  and  hope. 
But  the  element  oC  hope  was  ad- 
mittedly a  ven^  mlnf>r  ingredient. 
The  Soviet  foreign .  minister,  V- 
W:  Molotov^  said,  T*ltfeout  humor, 
'/Our  work,.  Is  not  finished.'^  It 
was '.  doiibtfal  as  to  whether  It 
hftd  even  begua.  The  minlstere 
hftd  ^BEt  ^44  hQurS  In  dl&cus* 
siofl,.  s^tesd  ov^  44  meetijjge. 
As  to  tlie  seven  thln^'on  which 
the  nilt^sters  did  not, agree  dnr- 
tilg.  tbe  B0ven  Wepke,  ihey  were 

(1)  TeffriretloflS,  f2)  nnincatlon 
of  the  zones  6£  occupation  in 
Germany,  (3)  a  goverqment  tor 
Germany,  provisional  or  perma- 
nent, (4}  Germanj/'s  eastern 
frontier,  (5)  the  future  of  the 
Buhr  uid  the  Saar,  (6}  a  pt^ct 
to  keep  Germany  disarmed,  and 

(7)  Gecraan  assets  In  Austria  to 
go  to  B-ussla- 

P^leBtlEie  ifisne  tv  U,  N. 

^  Meeting  in  extraordinary  aes- 
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sion  at  11  a!m.,  April  28.  to  con- 
raider  the  Palestine  problem,  the 
U,N.  General  Assembly  at  Fhish- 
ing  Meadows,  New  York,  was 
faced  with  conflicting  deman<^6 
from  Arabs,  Jews  and  British. 
The  Arab  states  demanded  aa 
Immediate  wid  of  the  British' 
mandate  and  the  deoteratlon  of 
Paleatlniaii  lodependence  (which 
would  put  the  Arab  majority  ia 
contr<jl,  and  leave  the  Jews  in  a 
difficult  position).  The  Jewish 
Agency  (aot  represented  at  the 
Assembly)  asserted  that  British 
"lawlessness"  was  responsible  for 
the  disorders  in  Palestine.  The 
Assembly  took  no  action  the  drat 
day  beyond  getting  organized  and 
electing  Dr..«Aranha,  of  Brazil, 
president.  Britain  stated  that 
while  they  had  submitted  the 
problem  to  the  U.Nl  they  could 
not  agree  to  abide  by  its  oon- 
clualons,  for  they  might  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  its  provistons- 
They  agreed,  however,  to  the 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of 
the  refugee  Jews  as  well  as  that 
of  Palestine  Itself.  The  demand 
of  the  Arabs  for  an  immediate 
consideration  of  Palestine  inde-. 
pendente  was  set  aside  In  favor 
of  the  British  and  American  plan 
that  a  committee  of  incmiry  be 
established  to  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Assembly- 
Palestine  Violence  a 

Coutihued  Story 

^  The  hanging  of  four  convicted 
Jewish  terrorists  in  Paiegtlne  ia 


mid'Aprll  was-  accompanied  by 
the  alerting  of  all  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's forces "  there,  on  guard 
iigal»et  reprisals,  threatened  .by 
the  underground*  April  IS  the 
Jewish  underground  opened  its 
offonaive,  killed  a  British  soldl«r, 
and  wounded  two  policemen.  An 
armored  police  car  was  blown 
up  on  Allenby  road.  April  22  twi> 
terrorists  who  were  awaiting 
esecntion  In  the  central  Jerusa- 
lem prison  euiclde<l  by  means  of 
explosives  held  to  their  breasts. 
The  same  day  terrorists  bombed 
a  military  and  civilian  passenger 
train  near  Rehovoth  and  killed 
eigbt  persons,  ipcliidiug  a  three- 
year-old  boy.  Three  days  later; 
five  Britons  were  Killed  in  an  ex- 
plosion  at  Tel  Aviv.  The  next  day 
a  Haifa  police  chief  was  killed  ^ 
cold,  trtood  and  th^  Irg:un  ZvaJ 
Leumi  gang,  by  meaiia  of  their 
secret  radio,  said  that  these  ter- 
roriatic  acts  wou(d  continue  until 
the  British  got  out  and  handed 
the  government  over  to  the  Jews. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
wliy  anyone  sliould  doubt  that 
assurance  of  i^ontinued  .  violence. 

China  In  the  IKO 

^  April  23  China  announced  her 
intention  to  become  a  member  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
.  laKtion,   and  -raised   hopes   tliat, 
the  IRO  would  be^ln  its  work  by 
June    30,    at    which    tim©    tlifi  f 
UNEEA    ceases     to    operiate. 
China's  «nioea  of  21  p«*eent  of, 
the  IRO's  budget  la  the  seventh 
largest.    The    proportion    of  the 
United  States*  contribution  to  the 
budget  is  45.75  percent. 

CUnit's  Gove>nimeiit  Revised 

■$■  Representatives  of  the  Kuo- 
mlQtang  (National  Government 
party),  the  Young  China  party, 
the  Social  Democratic  party  and 
the  Non-partlsans,  gathered  at 
the  home  of  President  Chiang 
Kai-sheb  on- April  10  for  a  dtn- 
Tier»  and  for  some  government 
business.  They  initiateti  a'  policy 
statement  committing  the  reoiS 
ganlzed  government  t-o  continued 
war  against  the  Communlsta.  One 
sentence  of  the  statement  reads: 
"If  only   the  Commimista   have 
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the  wilHneaWB  to  moKe  peace  aaa 
l4o  railway  Byetem  is  t^mpletely 
refltored,  t&e  government  Will 
eeeb  nattonal  peace  and  unity 
through  poUtlf^al  meaiia"  The 
gitbering  agreed  upon  General 
01u|ng  Chun  ae  premier  of  the 
Mw  government.  Tlie  Kuomln- 
tang  tiaa  17  members  tn  the  new 
policy-making  state  council;  the 
young  China  party,  the  Social 
Demo-ctatlc  party  and  the  Non- 
partisans hAv&  foer  meh.      ^ 

V^%  ahlps  to  China 

^  A  transfer  of  a  substantial 
numbep  of  ships  and  floating  (3ry- 
docha  wafi  made  from  the-  United 
States  to  China  on  April  26.  The 
transfer  will  be  without  com- 
p^mtlvUj  bwt  Oh^ca  wlU  hsve  to 
mpati^  and  equip  the  vessels, 
^Ertiich.  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
»  ItoUed  number  of  naval  per- 
soonel  for  their  operation. 

J^wiese  Ulectlons 

^  Keferrfng  to  the  Japanese 
general  elections  ( for  members 
of  their  Oonffress  or  Diet).  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthiir,  April  27, 
said  It  was  a  Ueflnit*  repudiation 
of  Comniunisni  and  an  over- 
-vFhelmlflg  choice  hj  the  Japanese 
people  of  a  moderate  course.  The 
Communists  had  fitrty-two  c^d^U 
dates  for  tlie  Upper  House,  hut 
^lecte^  none.  In  tlie  l,ower  House 
they  obtained  four  seats,  out  of 
469,  representing  a  popular  vote 
ct  870,000  out  of  25,800,000.  The 
Boclallita  are  the  largest  single 
paFty  in  the  Xoiver  Hoo.ge  Th? 
filectloofi.  held  April  20  and  26, 
were  a  preliminary  to  the  prom- 
ulgation on  May  3  of  the  new 
conBtltutlon,  mainly  American  in 
origin. 

"0ntoucliablUty**  Ends  In  IndU 

^  Thp  "UntoweJiabJes*'  of  XndJa 
were  the  downtrodden  and  de- 
flplBed  class,  forbidden  to  havfe 
coDtaet  with  the  supposedly 
QOhler-cast^  mpdus.  Even  the 
^ado^B  of  the  TJntouchableg 
w€re  coneidered  a  contamination, 
wa  thay  mast  get  well  out  of  the 
way  if  a  caste  Hindu  happened 
to  pass.  In  some  parts  of  India 
the  Untouchables  might  not  draw 
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send  tlioir  children  to  the  achooli. 
They  provided  the  sweepers,  taij- 
ners  and  common  , laborers,  and 
were  all  regarded"  as  unclean. 
ApriJ  29,  hoivever,  Sn^ia'^B  Con- 
stituent Assembly  pasaed  a  pro- 
vision that  "UptoTichability  in 
any  form  is  abollshecl  and  the 
imposition  of  any  dieability  on 
that  account  shall  be  an  offense*', 
British  law  In  India  has  pet- 
jijitted  no  civil  discrimination 
against  tTntouchabtea,  but  has  not 
always  been  enforced.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  pix) vision  on  this  mat- 
ter by  the  native  Constitueat 
Assembly  is  a  new  thing. 

Helgoland  Razed 

^  A  mighty  Wefit  on  April  18 
razed  the  famed  German  base  at' 
HeJeioland  in  the  North  sea. 
Through  two  world  wars  the 
base  had  been  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  British,  a  Gibraltar 
and  U-boat  base  for  the  Germans. 
Aside  from  the  atoTni<^  blasts  of 
the  last  tew  ymrE,  the  explosion 
on  Helgoland  was  the  greatest 
ever  touched  olf  by  man.  In  two 
roinutes  3,500  tons  of  high  es- 
plo gives  blasted  the  f or tifl cations 
and  part  of  the  Island  Itself  hif^h 
into  the  air,  Observer  ships  kept 
at  the  safe  distance  of  nine 
mileSs  A  cloud  of  red  sandstone 
dust  shot  upward  S,O00  feet,  but 
the  explosion  did  not  approach 
the  proportions  ol  the  Eiicini 
atomiu  blasts  estimated  as  eight 
times  as  powerful.  While  part  of 
the  island  remains,  its  value  as 
a  base  is  destroyed — for  a  while, 
at  least. 

Royalty  Tour  In  Airt^a 

4>  The  T2-day  tour  of  the  British 
royal  family  In  South  Africa 
came  to  an  end  the  latter  part  of 
April,  after  celebrating  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  PrlnceBs  EJizah^fJj. 
heir  presimiptlve  to  the  British 
throne.  The  South  African  peo- 
ple gave  her  an  ovation  and  a 
number  of  gifta,  set  with  a  total 
of  4O0  dtamondB.  The  king,  on  de- 
parture, received  diamonds,  too; 
the  queen,  a  golden  tea  aerviee; 
Princess  Margaret,  a  braoeli^t 
The  toyaE  visit  was  considered  a 
success. 


^  King  Christian  X  of  IHn- 
mart,  Mix  feet  seven  inches  tali, 
whose  tlngdoin  was  occupied  by 
the  ^asis  during  the  war,  died 
at  the  flge  of  Tfl  In  /ate  Apnf_ 
He  had  ruled  35  years,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Frederic  XT,  who 
is  only  an  inch  shorter  thaij  was 
hlB  tether- 

G^Foek  4luenillas  ]>etea.tficl 

^  WhUR  sfyme  1,500  escaped  out 
oC  the  estimated  2,500  guerriUaa 
tbat  were  resisting  government 
forces  In  the  Flnthis  mountains, 
more  than  600  were  kiiie-d  or  cap- 
tured, and  organized  resistance 
terminated.  .The  government  ia 
eBtablishlng  military  and  gendar- 
merie poffte  in  tfie  vif/agee  to 
keep  the  ^^uerrillas  in  chegii. 

Aeslstin^  Greece  and  Turkey 

^  The  Senate,  on  April  22,  bj 
a  vote  of  67-23,  passed  the  aid  tc 
Greece "^nd  Turkey  bill,  and  ta 
efCec't  endorsed  the  antl-lotalltu- 
rian  Truman  Doctrine  in  so  ^io- 
ing.  The  same  bill  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  April  16.  Act 
tioJi  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta'- 
tivea  as  a  whole  wasi  deferred. 

FMice  Cute  JJ3  V.  & 

^  Following  President  Truman's 
calf  for  a  voluntary  reduction  In 
prices  on  the  part  of  business, 
other  voices  were  heard,  Bome 
stated  that  the  president  had 
blamed  business  and  overlooked 
bigh  farm  priceg.  The  president 
countered  wEth  the  observation 
that  fai'm  prices  soared  becansa 
of  the  great  demand  for  food  the 
world  6ver.  He  did  not  appear  to 
recogniBe  that  the  same  argument 
would  go  for  induatrlal  products- 
Alfred  M.  Landon  observed  that 
hf^  prices  WBre  more  6aj}gerov9 
to  the  free  private  enterprise  of 
the  U.  S.  than  the  Communist 
party.  AcBiai  government  inter- 
ference in  the  price  situation 
seemed  unlikely,  however,  Th© 
set^retary  of  the  treasury  stated 
that  a  ireneral  reduction  in  prte- 
e*  in  response  to  tfie  preshfen- 
tial  plea  wonld  result  in  lower- 
ing the  national  income  as  much 
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aa  $^,000,000,000.  The  food  in- 
dustry called  tor  self-regulation 
to  forestall  possible  gor^rnment 
curfeg.  The  "Newburyport  Plan" 

of  warriRg  agalMt  ioflatioB  by 
cutting  retail  prices  ten  percent 
received  wide  publicity.  Otiiei* 
eonqerni?  making  varying  cuts 
were  also  acclaimed,  but  So  gen- 
eral price  break  was  In  evidence 
at  the  end  of  April- 
Union  Restriottoiis  X40oming 

^  The  U.  S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, April  17,  voted  a  bill  to 
sh  a  rply  restrict  labor  uni  ons. 
The  bill,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
308  to  107:  (1)  Repeals  much  of 
the  Wagner  Act ;  replaces  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board 
with  a  "labor-management 
board";  discontinues  Department 
of  Labor's  conciliation  functions, 
substituting  a  new  and  Independ- 
ent system,  (2)  Prohibits  the 
closed  shop,  permitting  a  union 
shop  only  where  employers  have 
no  objections  and  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  vote  for  it. 
( 3 )  Eilmlnates  industry-wide 
bargaining,  except  whe:re  em- 
ployers concerned  have  each  less 
tlian  a  hundred  worl^ers  in 
plants  no  more  than  fifty  miies 
apart,  (4)  Authorizes  govern- 
,meRt  injunctions  for  a  minimum 
of  7f5  days  against  strikes  deemed 
to  Imperil  op  ''threaten  to  Ira- 
peril"   the  public  health,   safety 

or  Interest.  (6)  Permits  private 
employers  to  use  the  injunctioa 
against  unions  and  sue  them  for 
triple  damages  for  "unlawful 
concerted  iictlvities",  such  as  sit- 
down  strikes,  aympaUiy  strikes*  or 
jurisdictional  strikes.  (6)  Makes 
unions  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  the  anti-trust  laws.  (7)  Re- 
quires a  period  of  waiting  of 
at  least  30  days  before  a  strike, 
and  an  employee-ballot  on  the 
calling  of  the  strike.  (8)  Defines 
a  series  of  unfair  labor  practices 
by  unions  and  workers.  (9)  Pro- 
vides that  membership  in  the 
Communist  party,  or  following 
the  party  line,  shall  be  ground 
for  summary  expulsion  from  a 
union. 

In  the  Senate  a  similar  bill, 
but  less  drastic,  was  being  con- 
sidered the  latter  part  of  April. 


In  Detroit  250,000  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  turned  out  to  a 
rally  protesting  against  the  pend< 
ing  labor  legislation. 

Victories  for  Strikers 

^  Late  April  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  victories  for  striking  work- 
ers in  various  United  States  in- 
dustries. The  General  Electric 
Company,  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  reached  agree- 
ments (April  26)  Increasing  em- 
ployees' wages  an  average  of  15 
cents  an  hour.  The  CIO  gained 
15-cents-an-hour  wage  increases 
in  two-year  contracts  signed  with 
three  large  steel  companies.  The 
24-day  telephone  strike  con- 
tinued, although  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  .the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Telephone  Workers  had 
cut  in  half  its  S12-a'Week  wage 
increase  demand.  An  effort  to 
settle  the  New  York  city  segment 
of  the  strike  separately  proved 
to  be  abortive  and  complicated 
the  situation.  National  telephone 
strike  leaders,  however,  held  out 
for  a  $G-a-week  increase. 

Disaster  in  Texas 

^  An  official  inquiry  into  the 
holocaust  at  Texas  City  Indicat- 
ed the  possibility  that  the  dev- 
astating explosions  and  fires 
were  started  by  a  carelessly- 
tossed  lighted  cigarette.  Men 
working  on  the  deck  of  the 
nltrate-Iaden  ship  Grandcamp 
were  seen  to  be  smoking  short- 
ly before  the  initial  explosion 
occurred.  However,  one  must 
have  his  smoke,  even  if  the  re- 
sult is  377  or  more  deaths,  hun- 
dreds of  injured,  and  millions  of 
dollars  In  property  loss.  It  is  ob- 
servahle  that  often  the  disposi- 
tion to  smoke,  as  in  excessive 
drinking,  is  accompanied  by  an 
obtuseness  as  to  the  rights  and 
safety  of  others. 

"Good  Neighbors" 

^  Repaying  an  earlier  visit  on 
thd  part  of  President  Truman  to 
IHexico,  President  ^  Aleman  of 
that  country  visited  the  United 
States  in  late  April,  arriving  on 
President  Truman's  "Sacred 
Cow"  airplane  He  was  greeted 


by  the  president  apd  later  by  eii- 
larged  likenesses  of  himself  on 
all  sides.  Nic^  things  were  said 
in  American  and  Spanish,  Presi- 
dent Truman:  "We  have,  ftp  a 
group  of  free  nations,  the  moral 
strength,  and  moreover  have  the 
proved  good'WiU  of  our  several 
countries,  to  find  equitable  and 
peaceful  solutions  to  defteiencles." 
President 'Aleman:  "In  a  world 
where  skepticism  and  dlicopd 
still  becloud  peace,  '  our  confi- 
dence, the  confidence  of  all  the 
Americans,  in  the  fitness  of  de- 
mocracy, is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable assets  which  we  have  in- 
herited in  our  hemisphere." 

All-electronic  Television 

^  Projected  on  a  small  theater- 
size  screen,  television  pictures  In 
color  were  shown  at  Philadel- 
phia, April  30.  An  all -electronic 
system  was  used  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, transmitted  from  Koda- 
chrome  slides.  The  show'  was  put 
on  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  with  scientists  and 
newspapermen  as  the  "flrst- 
nlghtera".  The  pictures  were 
clear  and  .strong,  but  lacked  the 
more  delicate  color  tints  of  na- 
ture. It  was  the  latest  thing  in 
simultaneous  color  transmission 
Invented  by  radio  and  television 
specialists  of  the  KOA  laborato- 
ries at  Princeton,  N.  J.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Invention  would 
be  available  for  extended  uw  in 
about  two  years. 

Synthetic  Gasoline 

^  It  is  predicted  by  Dr,  R.  8- 
Aries,   research  associate  lo  the 

Polj;technic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, that  wirtiin  ten  years  a  fifth 

of  all  gasoline  used  will  be  (Byn- 

thetic,  produced  from  the  cheap- 
er natural  gases  of  which  there 
are  estimated  to  i>e  some  16,000,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet  available. 
There  are  three  plants  now  being 
built  for  the  producing  of  syn- 
thetic gasoline  and  alcohol.  The 
by-products  of  the  natural-gas 
processes  are  expected  to  make 
more  ethyl  alcohol  than  was  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  intoxtcAt- 
iug  liquors  during  1946.  Other 
chemicals  are  also  produced  in 
the  process. 
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UNITL5 
THE  WORLD 


Not  by  political  diplomacy,  commercial  agreeinents  or  religious  movements 

will  th«  nations  be  directed  to  unity.  It  is  the  extending  forth  of  the  truth  from 

God's  M^ord  and  the  facte  o{  the  day  that  draws  persons  from  the  four  corners 

of  the  earth  to  march  toward  the  common  ground  of  thought  and  action.  And  it  is 

the  exposing  of  those  divisiv?  agencies  at  work  that  clears  the  way  for  this  march. 
Such  vital  information  is  contained  in  each  of  the  seyen  booklets  listed  below.  Pub- 

Jished  during  the  last  eight  years,  these  booklets  outline  wrth  fact  and  Scripture 

the  conditions  causing  piesei^t  world  disunity  and  show  the  way  to  peace.  They 

are  as  follows : 


Theocracy 

Religion  Reaps  ike  Whirlwind 

Conspiracy  Against  Democracy 

Fascism  or  Freedom 

One  World,  One  Government 

"The  Kingdom  of  God  h  Nigk'l 

The  -'Commander  tt^  the  Peoples" 

These  aeyea  64-  find  32-page  bwklets 

are  available  on  a  25c  contribution. 
Order  now. 


WAXCHHOWER 


lir  Adams  St. 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  r. 


BncloBfia  find  25c.  "Pieaae  send  to -me  the  seven  booklets.  Theocracy.  Betpgion  Reaps  the  Whirimnd. 

Conspiracy  Affa^nst  D^mocrn^y,   Pasci&m  or  Freedom,  "The   Kingdom  of    God  Is  Mffh'\ 

ne  "Commander  to  the  P^ples''  and  One  Wofld,  On&  Government. 
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Does  Aid  to  Greece 
Aid  Democracy? 

An  eye-opener  on  the  status  of  the  basic  freedoms  in  Greece 
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Religion  for  some^  unscriptural  nonsense  to  others 


Do  You  Celebrate  Your  l^irthday? 

Learn  the  background  of  such  festivity 
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THE   MISSION    OJ    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nnvfl  0oiu*ceB  th&t  a^e  able  te  keep  you  awaks  to  the  vl-tal  Issues 
of  our  -ttmea  mufft»^e  unfettered  by  ccMorshap  and  selfifh  interfists. 
^Aw^ikel"  has  no  fttterff.  It  reco^lzes  fftci^,  faces  fac^>  Is  free  to 
pobll^  fact^.  It  iff  not  bowid  hy  poUtlc4l  wtnbitlona  or  obJi^^ticnfl;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertbers  whose  toes  tnust  not  be  irowen  on;  it  ^@ 
unprejudiced  hy  traditional  creeds.  This  Journal  ke^s  itself  Aree  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  It  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  tnith. 

"A-wakeV*  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  i*  not  dependent  on 
thenu  Its  ow^  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  tltc  earth  their  unccnaoredj  on-the-sccnes 
reports  coma  to  you  through  these  ColumiiS.  This  jouzW'a*  viewpoint 
Is  not  narrow,  but  is  inteiTiationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  o^es.  Through  ita  pages  many  fields  of 
knowled^  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  sooial  conditional  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  as  brood  as  the  earth  and  as  hl^h  as  the  heavens. 

"Awoke  I"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  prlnc^iples,  to  e^cposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  d&ngers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  di^eartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  worlds  reneotihg  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  rights 
cous  NeviT  World, 
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Does  Aid  to  Greece  Aid  Democracy? 


WHEN  President  Truman  spoke  be- 
fQi:e  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
March  12  in  support  of  United  States 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  he  talked 
about  *'frce  peoples"  and  '"free  institu- 
tions", about  "helping  free  anct  inde- 
pende^lt  nations  to  maintain  their  £r6e- 
dom",  ahont  helping  sneh  nations  **to 
maintain  th^ir  freedom  and  independ- 
enoe".  The  fight  is  ^'against  oooreion  and 
intimidation'^  h«  aaSd-  ''The  free  peoples 
of  the  world  look  to  ua  for  support  in 
luitintainijig  their  freedoms.'*  Truman 
^ecifically  spoke  of  ''demoeratio 
Greece'',  and  the  ^'democratic  Greek  gov- 
ernmcnt^'.  Strange  na  it  might  seem,  this 
proposal,  presumably  for  the  aid  of 
peace  and  democracy,  touched  off  a  se- 
riea  of  international  explosions,  th© 
echoes  of  which  are  still  heard  around 
the  globe. 

The  public  press  was  instrumental  in 
whipping  up  a  froth  of  propaganda  fa- 
voring  the  measure  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  decision  since  the  end 
of  the  war''.  Others  heralded  it  as  "our 
only  ho^e'^  "Rev/'  Edmund  A.  -Walsh, 
the  Je&nit  president  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity,  praised  the  propo&ol ;  ''Bev*  Dr  " 
Ealph  Sockraan  said  it  was  'Tjoth  good 
Christianity  and  wise  strategy"-  In  ad- 
dition to  this  loud  applausfi  favoring  the 
Greek  aid  plan,  opposition  was  heard 
from  a  minority  who  expressed  their 
doubt  that  such  would  really  aid  democ- 
racy. They  called  the  Truman  scheme  a 
"scare  crusade"  and  a*  "refckleasL  adven- 


ture*'.  Certain  members  of  Congress 
questioned  the  advisability  of  bucIi  pol- 
icy: Is  there  ''any  difference  betweea 
America  operating  in  Turkey  and  Greece 
and  Russia  operating  in  the  nations  of 
eastern  Europe"  T  "How  can  America  ask 
Russia  to  retire  within  ita  national  bound- 
aries if  Amorira  lias  no  intention  of  re- 
maining witliin  her  own?" 

Heavy  charges  were  leveled  against 
Uie  pmpustd  nid  on  Uie  ground  that  it 
would  lead,  not  to  peace,  out  to  a  third 
world  war.  Truman  had  told  about  th^ 
deplorable  and  tragic  conditions  of  the 
Greek  people;  how  their  railways,  roads 
and  communication  lines  were  destroyed; 
how  their  villages  were  burned,  Uieir 
livestock  kUled,  their  children  tubcrou- 
lar;  how  Greece,  needed  food,  clothing, 
fuel  and  seede.  Yet,  in  spite  of  thia,  prac- 
tically all  the  $y5U.i«Xl,0lX)  for  Greece 
would  be  used  exclusively  for  military 
aid;  not  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering, 

Foieigu  reaction  to  the  *'Trunian  Doc- 
trine" was  mixed,  Somfe  said  it  was  a 
move  toward  peace;  others^  a  threat  of 
war.  A  special  New  York  Times  dispatcn 
from  Madrid  said:  "The  prese^  wlacli 
may  be  taken  as  official  reaction,  leaped 
on  the  speecli  as  one  of  the  rare  cases 
where  an  Anglo-Saxon  statesman's  views 
coincided  with  Spain's,"  Everybody 
knows  what  Spain's  views  are  about  free- 
dom and  democ^racy.  Churchill,  long  not- 
ed for  hig  imperial  philosophy,  also 
praised  the  proposed  aid  with  jubilation 
and  as  a  "great  event".  From  Rome,  a 


J(ew  lork  Times  aispatcn  saia  max 
there  it  was  interpreted  "as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Western  democracies 
7n  the  Slay  Communist  b]oe'\ 

The  De  Gaullist  newspaper  I'Ordre 
fiaid  that  Truman's  ''concern  is  not  for 
democracy  but  for  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican big  business  men  who  are  in  full  ac- 
tion in  the  Near  East'\  This  was  ^Iso  the 
eentiinent  of  Senator  Taylor,  who  said: 
"It  becomes  unmistakably  clear  th^t  the 
objective  is  not  so  much  food  for  the 
Greek  people  as  oil  for  the  American 
monopolies,"  A  Harvard  scientist,  Dr, 
Harlow  Shapley,  asked:  *^f  you  mean 
oil,  Mr.  Truman,  why  say  Greece  1  AVTiy 
say  Turkey,  when  you  mean  gravy  :  •  . 
commercial  gravy  for  the  few  at  the  po- 
tential expense  of  the  blood  of  the  many  ?" 

Though  the  United  States  is  separated 
from  Eussia  by  a  great  guJf,  she  cannot 
overlook  Eussia'^s  opinions  and  reactions 
on  such  international  policy  as  this.  The 
magazine  New  Titnes,  which  speaks  for 
the  Hus'sian  foreign  ministryj  linked 
Borne  and  Washington  together  in  a 
gigantic  plot  to  create  a  ^^Cathplic,  Amer- 
ican bloe*'.  Another  Moscow  dispatch 
said  thai  Truniaji's  statement  was 
*^rankly  directed  against  the  democratic 
dements  of  Greece".  The  newspaper 
IsvesUa  inferred  that  the  United  States 
was  using  the  same  poison  on  its  arrows 
as  Hitler,  who  "also  referred  to  the  Bol- 
^eviks  when  he  wanted  to  open  the  road 
to  conquests".  The  American  Labor 
party  compared  Hitlers  1939  cry  of 
'Save  the  world  from  Bolshevism'  with 
this  1947  cry  of  Truman  to  *Save  the 
world  from  Bolshevism',  The  program 
was  a  "blackmail''  plot  to  force  people  of 
the  world  to  accept  western  democracy 
along  with  American  dollars,  said  Tito. 

Those  who  thinfc  the  tJmted  Nations 
is  tile  savior  of  the  world  were  very 
mneh  upset  because  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  pushing  the  United  Nations 
tc  one  side  in  this  matier.  Such  action, 
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they  thmk^  will  not  benefit  democi*.fab 
processes.  If  the  situation  in  fJreecfi  is 
as  bad  as  Truman  said  it  was  it  could 
be  br^nght  before  the  Council  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  34.  If  the  British 
handed  over  the  Palestine  question  to 
the  United  Nations,  why  not  hand  over 
the  Greek  issue?  Elea^nor  Roosevelt  was 
also  ^'grieved".  "If  Greece  is  in  danger/' 
said  Wallace,  ^'let  the  United  Nations 
tell  ns  tl^e  facts  and  recommend  action." 
"No  arms  or  loans  to  Fascists  or  reac- 
tionaries. Let  the  Greek  issue  go  before 
the  United  Nations  for  a  durable  peace 
based  on  United  States-Soviet  friend- 
ship," wrote  the  Daily  Worker, 

Gromyko,  in  delivering  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  the  plan,  said:  ''Such  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  not  only  does 
not  contribute  to  tie  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  orgaztization,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  weakens  this  organiza- 
tion and  undermines  its  authority,'' 
United  States  ^aid',  he  said,  was  only 
screened  military  arming  of  Greece-  The 
New  York  Times  said  Gromyko  *^pre- 
sented  a  soundt  logical  case  against  what 
he  called  the  'by-paesing^'of  the  United 
Nations  by  ihe  United  States",  More 
than  1,000  visitors  heard  the  speech,  and 
out  of  25  interviewed  by  the  Times  re- 
porter/ 80  percent  supported  his  argu- 
ment. Among  the  20  percent  not  in  favor, 
the  Times  said:  "Three  nuns  laughed  in 
unison  when  asked  for  a  'i'eaction\  One 
said  they  had  had  their  minds  made  up 
before  the  session  and  *Mr,  Gromyko's 
address,  has  not  changed  us/''  Some 
logic,  that  I 

If  the  real  intention  is  to  aid  democ- 
racy, what  about  countries  like  Spain^ 
Portugal  and  Argentina?  That  is  what 
James  P.  Warburg,  onetime  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  "War  Information, 
wants  to  know.  ''"We  are  told  the  situa- 
tion is  urgent;  that  we  dare  not  wait  for 
the  Unit&d  Nations.  .  ,  ,  President  Tru- 
man mentioned  Poland,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  as  examples  of  where  this  had 
happened  [wliere  a  minority  had  for- 
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flildy  fioercGd  the  majority]^  and  &reec© 
and  [Turkey  as  examples  of  where  it 
would  happen,  unless  wo  intervened, 
What  about  the  peofjle  of  Spain  T  What 
about  the  people  of  Portugal!  What 
about  the  people'of  Argentinat  Is  Fran- 
co less  of  a  dictator  than  TitoT  Ib  Peron's 
government  in  Argentina  less  totalitar- 
ian than  the  present  government  of  Po- 
land f 

Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorially: 
"The  Truman  spefK^h  also  Ipavpr  thi* 
iTnited  Nations  as  a  meaningless  relic  of 
mistaken  intPntion-K.  Thp  wnrld  lea^e  to 
insure  a  lasting  peace  is  a  fraud  and  a 
sham,  so  impotent  that  Mr.  Truman  pro- 
poses tliat  the  XJailed  Slates  i^uore  it 
and  seek  peace  by  force  and  threat  of 
force — tlie  very  means  which  the  U.X* 
was  intendQd  to  exclude  in  international 
dealings,"  These  accusations  brought 
Warren  Austin,  Senator  Vandcnburg 
and  others  very  much  in  the  news  as  they 
attempted  to  save  Uncle  Sam'a  face  froin 
the  charges  of  by-passing  the  United  Na- 
tions and  "using  power  politics  in  the 
Near  East,  and  caiispd  a  clarification  of 
the  program  relative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  written  into  the  aid  bill. 

Aid  to  Turkey 

Will  aid  to  TuTkey  aid  democracy  T  Tn 
World  War  I  Turkey  fought  against  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  last  25  years 
the  country  has  had  one-party  rule  head- 
ed by  Peker,  thp  ^'strong  man",  who  be- 
lieves that  the  state  is  supreme.  Sup- 
pression of  civil  liberties,  control  of  the 
public  press  and  interfei^ence  in  eco- 
nomic hfe  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ment;* uf  his  rule.  During  the  recent  war 
Turkey  harbored  and  worked  with  that 
old  VaticaB-Nazi  wolf,  von  Papen,  and 
declared  war  on  Germany  and  Japan 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Germany  capit- 
ulated in  1945,  Since  the  war  Turkey  con- 
tinues armed  to  the  teeth  with  1,000,000 
men  on  a  full  wariame  basis.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  thpte  is  no  dirft  nped  for  eco- 
nomic relief  in  Turkey  today  and  so  the 
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entire  amount  of  $150,000,000  of  U.  S. 
aid  will  be  nsed  solely  for  military  pnr- 
poses. 

The  Armenians^  calling  to  mind  ttie 
horrors  of  tiie  past  when  a  million  of 
their  people  were  massacred,  oppose  th« 
Truman  gift  to  Turkey  on  the  grounds 
that  the  country  is  totalitarian,  is  the 
originator  of  what  is  called  the  "mon- 
strous concept  of  genocide'^  and  is  at 
present  denying  Christian  and  Jewish 
minorities  "equal  civil  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Turks". 

/«  the  Greek  Goverrunent  Demvcraticf 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Greece  has 
been  under  the  rule  of  some  form  of 
dictatorship.  After  the  Nazis  pulled  out 
the  British  took  over  the  situatiort  and 
set  up  an  arch  religionist,  Archbishop 
Dflmaskiiios,  primate  of  (Trftene,  as  re- 
gent It  was  under  his  political  maneu- 
vering that  a  plebiscite  was  held  last  Sfip- 
teiiiber,  the  first  election  in  ten  years, 
in  which  1,166,512  votes  were  cast  in 
favor  of  bringing  back  the  king  that  had 
been  thrown  orft  twico  before;  521,246 
votes  opposed  the  king's  return,  "Ob^ 
servers"  of  the  election  considered  it  to 
be  "a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Greek  people".  **But,"  saya  the  New  York 
Times,  ''those  views*  let  us  frankly  ad- 
mit, were  colored  by  the  fear  that  a  vote 
against  royalty  would  be  eonstmed  as  a 
vote  for  commanism-*'  It  was  a  eaee  of 
ehoosing  the  lesser  of  two  ovils.  The 
present  government  asserts  that  it  rep- 
resents 85  percent  of  the  political  Greek 
parties,  but  Raymond  DanieU  of  the 
Times  says  that  **this  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading" sjnce  at  least  30  or  40  percent, 
of  the  Greek  opinion  is  not  represented 
in  the  government  at  all, 

"Whether  the  Greek  government  rep- 
resents the  people  or  not  "the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  demand  chang- 
es in  the  Greek  government",  it  is  re- 
ported. The  theory  is  that  if  military 
aid  is  given  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  present  Ureek  government  law  and 


order  and  economic  security  will  be 
established.  However,  it  is  a  fallacy,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hook»  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  philosophy, 
New  York  University,  to  confuse  eco- 
nomic security  with  democracy.  The  peo- 
gle  of  a  totalitarian  country  like  Nazi 
ermany,  Franco  Spain  or  Communist 
Bussia  may  have  economic  security  but 
they  do  not  enjoy  freedom  of  expression 
and  action  as  set  forth  in  a  BUI  of 
Eigjits,  and  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
real  democratic  gov&mment 

If  the  people  of  Greece  do  not  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and,  more 
important,  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
sacred  right  to  worship  God  as  He  has 
commanded,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sa^  that 
they  enjoy  democracy.  Moreover,  if  the 
aid  that  is  given  to  Greece  merely 
strengthens  the  hand  of  a  regime  that  de- 
nies these  basic  rights  democracy  will 
not  be  promoted.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment, not  to  see  what  particular  jio- 
litieal  parties  it  embraces^  but  rather  its 
attitude  toward  the  basic  f  reedoms, 

Clergy  Rule  of  Terror 

In  Greece  there  is  a  union  of  church 
and  state  in  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  Nor  was  this  changed 
on  the  death  of  George  II-  King  Paul 
was  sworn  into  office  by  Archbishop 
Damaskinos  while  standing  before  a 
candlelit  crucifix.  Said  Paul:  "I  swear  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  protect 
the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
.  .  .  ''  As  a  result  of  this  illicit  union, 
the  clergy  of  Greece  rule  with  as  much 
power  and  authority  as  the  clergy  of  Ro- 
maA  Catholicism  did  during  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  anyone  who  disagrees  with  or 
opposes  the  clergy  is  automatically 
labeled  a  seditionist-  There  is  also  a  law 
in  Greece  that  forbids  "proselyting",  and 
so  true  Christiana  who  sincerely  believe 
the  Bible  and  tell  the  people  about  God's 
righteous  kingdom  are  charged  with  tie 


crime    of    "heresy",    and    are   thought 
worthy  of  death, 

Jehovah's  witnesses,  who  follow  the 
command  of  Christ,  "Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations"  have  drawn  the 
fire  of  the  clergy  of  that  land.  (Matthew 
28:19,20)  All  over  Greece  these  be- 
whiskered,  black-robed  "Pharisees*'  rage 
against  the  Lord's  witnesses.  They  cir- 
culate a  pamphlet  under  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Athens  Archbishopric,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  riots  against  what  they 
call  *'these  heretics"  who  arG  ''working 
actively  and  making  their  appearance 
nnder  the  name  of  Bible  Students  or 
Jehovah's  witnesses",  "Avoid  with  detes- 
tation," the  pamphlet  continues,  "the 
Chiliaatic  false  beliefs  and  blasphemies. 
Stop  your  ears  to  the  Chiliastic  myths  of 
an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  Throw  out 
of  your  homes  the  women  who  pretend 
to  have  come  to  .lead  you  in  the  rightway 
hut  who  have  come  to  inject  the  Chili- 
astic poison,  in  your  soul/* 

In  obedience  to  these  wicked  denun- 
ciations by  the  clergy  so  many  crimes 
were  committed  against  Christian  men, 
women  and  children  by  dflicers  of  "the 
law'',  government  officials  and  others,  it 
was  necessary  for  Jehovah's  witnesses 
to  take  action  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  A  memorandum,  *'The  Case 
of -Jehovah's  witnesses  in  Greece,"  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  all  the  high 
government  offi.cial&.  It  told  of  some  of 
the  atrocities  inflicted  on  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses: For  example,  it  told  how  two 
women  were  brought  to  tria}  on  the 
charge  of  being  Jehovah^s  witnesses, 
were  sentenced  to  40  days  in  prisoUj  and 
were  deliberately  thrown  into  a  men's 
prison  though  there  was  a  woman's  pris- 
on in  the  same  town.  All  pleas  to  have 
them  placed  in  separate  cells  were  de- 
nied- For  40  days  and  nights  these  two 
women,  one  about  IS  and  the  other  40 
years  of -age,  were  humbled  and  humili- 
ated in  the  presence  of  300  hardened 
criminal  men,  with  no  toilet  facilities  or 
privacy. 
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The  memorandmn  iold  itow  the  clergy 
were  directly  re^iionsible  for  the  peree- 
eution.  In  Serras  the  metropolitan  hiin- 
eelf  repeatedly  urged  the  people  and 
Bchoolboys  to  mob  and  stone  the  witness* 
es.  In  Thessalonica  it  was  a  fanatical 
religionist  that  caused  two  young  wit- 
nesses to  be  brutally  beaten.  It  was  the 
biahop  of  Triccala  that  was  rcspoDBiblc 
for  thft  brutal  persecution  iftfiicted  on 
the  Lord's  aerveuits  at  Pheki. 

A  letter  recf>ived  from  Tourcoleka, 
dated  December  5,  1946,  tells  how  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  were  'arrpsted  without 
a  warrant,  and  driven  out  of  their  homes 
and  thrown  into  prison.  In  many  cases 
they  have  been  brutally  beaLenaud  in  one 
case  the  victim  suc<inmbed  to  death  as  a 
martyr  for  Jehovah  s  cause.  It  was  in 
ThcBsalia  in  Karditea.  Most  witnesses 
have  been  sentenced  to  long-term  im- 
prieonments".  Another  letter  fromPrasi- 
non,  Pehriiary  28,  1947,  states: 

Due  to  a  movement  by  intolerunt  n^ligiun- 
ista  in  Greece  lately^  a  great  persecution  has 
been  started  and  is  in  pn^reas,  full  of  terrify- 
ing incidents  ogaiaet  the  God-fearing  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord,  ,  .  .  These  clet^^  have  in- 
cited fanatical  religionista  and  police  against 
the  fflithful,  conflsoated  fiieir  Uterature, 
thrown  them  in  prisons,  and  tortured  them 
with  beatings,  pulled  their  hair  from  their 
heudj  tliruwn  thtui  to  the  ground,  and  with 
their  fists  and  their  feet  beat  and  afflicted 
them  onto  blood. 

A  still  later  letter  said  (March  6, 
1947) :  "On  Sunday,  March  2,  the  priests 
all  over  Greece  denounced  our  work,  the 
radio  blasted  Jehovah's  witnesses,  and 
even  the  Methodist  Church  distributed 
circulars  on  the  street  corners  against 
our  work." 

The  "Hereay^^  Charge 

Another  Satanic  scheme  fimployed  by 
the  clergy  in  their  all-out  efEort  to  crush 
the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  mes- 
Hftge  In  Greeiie  waa  the  issuing  of  Regu- 
lation No.  67252  by  the  ^^General  Director 
of  Religions",  requiring  h.11  Bible  lilera- 


tnre  of  the  Watchtower  Society  to  be 
stamped  on  the  cover,  '"Heresy  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses."  Even  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  confiscated  because  they 
did  not  have  the  "heresy"  seal  on  them, 
and  it  was  only  after  great  and  repeated 
effort  was  made  that  th«y  were  released. 
Other  Bible  literature  shipped  from 
America  was  retained.  Highhanded  ac- 
tion like  thisnot  only  violates  every  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  but  also  international 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  are  violated.  But  what  do  the 
clergy  care  for  international  treaUesI 

The  confiscation  *f  American  prop- 
erty by  the  clergy-ridden  Greek  gOTern- 
ment  made  it  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  ambassador  at  Athens,  on 
January  22  of  this  year.  A  supplement 
to  tills  memorandum  was  fded  on 
March  21  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Watchtower  Society,  and  Iher-^in  it  was 
stated;  "All  efforts  to  obtain  redress 
from  the  Greek  Government  have  been 
in  vain!  Many  of  the  ministry  depart- 
mpnts  have  been  appealed  to  and  the  en- 
tire court  system  of  Greece  has  heard 
our  cases  at  onf*  time  or  another.  All  to 
jio  avail!  Even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  to  stop  this  persecution/'  At  the 
request  uf  the  American  Embassy  fur- 
ther detailed  information  was  supplied 
on  April  24,  setting  forth  some  of  the 
latest  outrages  against  these  Christiana. 
One  of  these  is  as  follows; 

Shocking  and  outrageous  in  this  era  of  ea- 
lighfenment  and  freedom  is  the  caae  in  Kou- 
kourava,  Agiaa,  on  April  4,  1947.  There,  un- 
der the  influence  and  direction  of  one  I.  Pap* 
pahatzopouJ<j±>,  priest  of  the  Greek  Orthodox' 
Church,  all  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  of  this  vil- 
lage were  gathered  IdLo  the  center  of  the  town 
by  Major  Liorakos,  member  of  the  wftll-known 
Rimini  division.  Whole  famiUwj  were  dragged 
there  by  about  fifty  armed  soldiers  and  seven 
of  their  officers.  Mr.  HaralaniboS  BuuzioukoEt, 
spokesman  for  these  Jehovah's  witneaaes,  -was 
told  that  ail  their  children  were  going  to  be 
baptized  by  them.  Upon  his  proteeting  that 
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Ihey  w€:re  Christians  and  jeaovan's  wimesses 
who  had  been  previously  baptized  and  who 
recognized  baptism -as  an  essential  part  of 
ChTistimity,  but  who  objected  to  having  their 
children  baptized  by  another  religious  organi- 
zation, Mr,  Boiizioukas  was  asaaiilted  and 
beaten  by  this  Major  Liorakos,  Then  the  major 
commaiided  that  the  children  should  be  forci- 
bly baptized.  The.  children  clung  to  their  par- 
ents and  the  parents  held  to  their  children, 
but  they  wer^  forcibly  torn  apart  by  the  sol- 
diers and  the  religions  ceremony  of  baptising 
the  children,  guarded  by  the  soldiers  with 
their  guns^  started.  Imagine,  m^ng  *'Chris- 
tians"  out  of  these  children  by  medieval  meth- 
ods! Please  note,  Your  Excellency,  that  this 
ie  not  a  page  torn  out  of  some  history  boot 
of  an  account  during  the  Dark  Ages,  but  an 
actual  event  happening  in  Greece  in  this  very 
year  1947. 

In  this  fully  documented  memorandum 
to  Ambassador  MacVeagh  it  was  told 
how  police  officers  had  gone  to  Watch- 
tower  subscribers  that  were  not  Jeho- 
vah^s  vritnesses  and  threatened  them 
wift  exile  and  banishnn^nt  if  .they  con- 
tinued to  receive  The  Watchtower,  a 
magazine  that  has  a  circulation  of  more 
then  a  million  copies  a  month  throughout 
democratic  lands.  Homes  had  been  bro- 
ken into  and  ransacked;  children  had 
been  beaten  with  oxtail  whips  until  their 
whole  bodies  were  black  and  blue,  just 
because  they  were  Jehovah's^  witnesses, 
lii  the  city  of  New  Ionia,  near  Athens,  the 
chief  of  police  personally  jerked  out 
biinches  of  hair  from  the  beads  o(  the 
witnesses-  In  New  Philadelphia,  which 
name  ironically  means  ^^eity  of  brotherly 
love",  the  persecution  is  so  severe  that 
all  meetings  for  worship  were  diseon- 


iinuea.  jji  i^inens  iiseii  ims  year  on  tne 
night  of  April  6,  when  Christians  were 

gathered  together  to  cel^rate  the  Me- 
mori^l  of  the  Lord's  death,  the  most 
sacred  occasion  on  the  calendait  the  po- 
lice broke  in  with  their  machine  guns 
leveled  on  the  18  men  and  13  women  and 
ordered  them  to  disperse. 

This  document  reported  688  arrests 
and  139  convictions  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es between  May,  1946,  and  April  20, 1947, 
and  this  was  not  complete,  due  to  dis- 
rupted communications-  Neither  do  these 
cold  and  lifeless  figures  tell  the  whole 
story  of  suffering,  blood  and  death,  and 
the  tremendous  financial  losses  in  pay, 
court  costs,  fines,  and  property  destruc- 
tion sustained  by  these  harmless  Chris- 
tianSr 

Faced  with  these  facts,  will  American 
aid  to  Greece  aid  that  country  to  attain 
the  democracy  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States?  As  long  as  that  land  is  held  in 
the  oppressive  grip  of  a  church-state 
rule,  that  long  freedom  and  democracy 
will  only  be  by-words  of  little  meaning. 
If  aid  is  withheld  the  fear  of  Russian 
expansion  and  a  third  world  war  is  in- 
creased- It  is  ijherefore  ohvlous  that  the 
whole. world  is  in  a  dilemma;  their  ^'wise 
men'*  are  dismayed  and  know  not  which 
way  to  turn.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
turn  that  will  bring  in  a  happy  ending 
of  present  troubles*  That  turn  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  Communism,  nor  to  Fas- 
cism, nor  even  to  more  liberal  Bemoc- 
raey.  The  turn  of  all  persons  of  good- 
will should  be  to  Theocracy,  to  G-od's 
kingdom  under  Christ.  Only  that  right- 
eous rule,  and  no  human  government, 
offers  solid  hope  for  the  people. 


oA  g5ad  ^ebt 

^  Recently  n  witch  doctor  appeared  at  a  police  atation  in  Tanganyika,  Africa,  to 
request  help  to  collect  a  fee.  He  said:  "The  man  asked  me  to  call  a  hon  to  Hll  his 
enemy.  I  id.  The  enemy  is  dead.  Now  he  won't  pay-"  The  ajithOPities  in  thifi  locality 
have  seized  natives  aa  ''lioji  men-*'  and  ''Hon  women"  ip.  aozens  o£,re<!«nt  fcilLines,  where 
the  victims  appear  to  have  been  killed  by  lions. 
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Silent  Proclaimers  of  Creator^s^  Power 


Thft  Canadlin  Rocktva  Hib  up  in  tlnir  m«Mlve  orandcur  a>  monum*ntt  to  their  Miktf- 
Mutfll/  they  praiu  th«  Alarnal  power  af  their  Creator,  Not  throuflh  th«  ears  but  through 

th«  mymu  vommm  th*lr  valc*l«»  UitLm«ny  to  m«n.  "For  ever  tinen  Ihft  creation  Of  thO 
univcrH*  C*d'»  InvkAlbIc  aWrJbutei — hi*  vwrlattlng  paw*r  und  divinity — apb  to-  b«  tavn 
and    itudlpd    In    hl>    w5Pkii."--Roniani   liZO,  Twentieth   C«ntury    New    To»tflmant. 


Al^  DAWN  an  -the  wf^stf^ra  plains  of 
Albexta  not  all  eyes  face  east  to 
gTGQt  the  rising  son.  Something  plsft 
catches  the  attention  of  the  early  riser. 
To  the  west  gray-and-silver  elond  hanks 
eatch  the  IikIH  uf  llie  new  day  and  dis- 
card the  subdued  shades  <»f  night.  From 
delicate  pink  the  eulor^  increatt«  until  the 
entire  western  sky  is  a  riot  of  color  and 
life.  Then,  icst  as'the  sun  peeks  its  upper 
rim  above  the  rounding  sweep  of  the 
prairie,  its  reflection  darts  back  to  daz- 
sic  the  cyoe  of  the  spcllboand  observer, 
not  from  the  clouds  this  time*  but  from 
just  below  thorn,  from  the  towering  enow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

To  the  eaat  of  the  Roclrice  are  the 
Alberta  prairies  with  which  fhey  make 
an  abrupt  junction.  The  prairies  have  on 
averagfi  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet, 
T^'hereaa  the  mountains  rise  to  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  S,00fl  feet  and  in  places 
exceed  12,000  feet.  On  the  west  of  the 
Roeldes  runs  a  6U0-niil<vlong  valley  and 
then  KQceeeding  parallel  ranges,  the 
Selkirk^  Caribou  and  Gold  ranges. 
The  entire  CordiUeran  system 


reaches  a  width  in  southern  Canada  of 
some  400  miles  and  stretches  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Yukon  to  form  the 
northern  section  of  a  huge  continental 
hackhone  which  archer  itself  into  the 
heavens  the  full  length  of  botli  American 
continents. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Rocldea  gives 
them  an  air  of  permanence,  hut  there 
was  a  day  when  Uiis  area  was  as  level 
as  the  adjoining  prairie,  lying  low,  ftome- 
times  covered  by  watt^r.  Vast  beds  of 
limestone  shells  were  formed,  gueceeded 
by  layers  of  minerals,  aandstone,  gyp- 
sum and  ficdimentary  rock  Then,  as  tne 
earth  s  crust  cooled  and  shrank,  forces 
were  created.  Apparently  the  greatest 
force  pushed  eastward,  folding,  cvm- 
prc&sing  and  crumbling  the  rocks;  push- 
ing them  out  over  the  older  rock  forma- 
tioBS  of  the  plains;  grinding  massive 
limestones  or  thrusting  them  upward  at 
varying  angles.  Sometimes  they  wore 
tipped  almost  vertif^Jilly  to  form  sharp, 
ragged  ridgea  a  thousand  or  more  feet 
in  thickness.  Other  seetioug  were  tilted 
and  now  lie  blauting  toward  the  east  at 
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angles  of  3U  to  GO  degrees-  in  some 
places  the  beds  of  these  overthrust  faults 
have  sjipped  for  many  miles,  while  in 
others  they  are  jjusied  vertically,  high 
above  their  original  location,  yet  re- 
maining k'^el  and  otherwise  undisturbed 
to  form  fiat  paneake-like  tops  for  the 
ragged  mass  of  rock  below. 

Then  another  event  took  place 
which  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  these  young  giants.  A 
watery  ring  which  had  en- 
circled the  earth  collapsed  and  engulfed 
the  earth.  With  its  fall  the  polar  regions 
became  suddenly  cold,  with  the  result 
that  the  Canadian  Rockies  were  buried 
under  thousands  of  feet  of  glacial  ice. 
In  time,  portions  of  the  icefield  suc- 
cumbed to  the  softening  action  of  the  sun 
and  huge  chunks  of  ice  broke  away  f  rom. 
the  parent  glacier.  As  they  slipped  slow- 
ly, their  tremendous  weight  and  bulk  dug 
sharply  into  any  portions  of  the  earth 
with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and 
the  profile  of  the  Rockies  was  no  ex- 
ception.  As  a  result,  the  peaks  which  we 
view  with  awe  today  are  but  jagged 
stumps  of  the  mountains  that  once  were 
there.  Glacier -carved  vulleys  of  beauty 
and  charm  now  interlace  the  entire  net- 
work of  mountains,  forming  channels 
for  snow-fed  streams  and  beds  for  the 
innumerable  lakes  and  tarns. 

Having  been  formed  much  later  than 
the  other  mountain  ranges  on  out  conti- 
nent, they  are  decidedly  more  rugged, 
bolder  and  more  alpine  in  ehaxaeter  than 
even  the  neighboring  ranges  to  the  west- 
In  seenie  grandeur  and  breath-taking 
beauty,  the  Rockies  exceed  even  the  cele- 
brated Alps  of  Switzerland,  one  famed 
Alpine  climber  exclaiming  that  the  Rock- 
ies were  equal  to  50  Switzerlands  thrown 
into  One. 

Fauna  and  Flora. 

The  area  teems  with  game  of  every 
kind  and  at  one  time  the  greed  of  man 
bade  fair  to  exterminate  many  of  the 
animals,  but,  with  the  formation  of  na- 
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tiorial  parks  and  the  lorbidding  of  the 

use  of  -firearms,  wild  life  is  once  again 
flourishing  and  unafraid,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart  in  its  natural  state. 
The  physical  and  climatic  nature  of 
the  region  accounts  lor  the  wide  variety 
of  the  fauna  and  flora.  Row  after  row  of 
peaks  of  tremendous  height,  rising  well 
above  the  timber  line  to  altitudes  of  eter- 
nal snow  and  ice,  form  in  essence  a  long 
tongue  of  the  Arctic  that  reaches  half- 
way dowj)  the  length  of  the  continent  and 
forms  an.  ideal  habitat  for  aiiimais  that 
otherwise  would  seldom  be  found  below 
the  arctic  circle-  On  the  icebound  peaks 
themselves  animal  life  is  sparse,  consist- 
ingmainly  of  the  ptarmigan,  a  feather- 
footed  bird  whose  feathers  turn  white  in 
the  winter^  a  few  small  birds  such  as 
warblers  and  sparrows  and  the  'little- 
chief  hare"  or. coney. 

Other  animals  scale  the  peaks, 
but  their  feeding  grounds  are 
somewhat  lower  in  another 
definitely  defined  belt.  Here 
is  found  a  greater  variety  of  bird 
life :  the  Canada  jay,  dusky  grouse, 
hawks,  owls,  kinglets  and  snowbirds. 
Sere  too  may  he  seen-  the  Jtoeky  Moun- 
tain  goat,  with  his  long,  white  hair, 
spiked  .horns  and  nimble  feet,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  or  "bighorn"  sheep, 
whose  matted  coat  forms  a  perfect  in- 
sulation from  the  cold,  allowmg  him  to 
lie  for  hours  without  losing  enough  body 
heat  to  melt  the  snow  beneath  him. 

It  is  in  still  another  belt  below  this^ 
down  among  the  pines  and  shrubs  where 
food  is  more  abundant,  that  the  full 
measure  of  Roeky  Mountain  life  exists, 
Grizjaly  bears  rule  the  heights;  black, 
brown  and  cinnamon  bears  frequent  the 
camps  and  highways ;  caribou  and 
shaggy-coated,  stately  elk  cra^e  in  the 
mountain  parks  and  meadows;  while 
mule  (black-tailed)  deer  keep  at  a  safe 
distance,  bouncing  and  bounding  on  all 
four  feet  at  once.  Squirrels  chatter  in 
the  pines  while  coyote  and  cougar  stalk 
their  prey,  and  moose,  knee-deep  in  the 
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lily  pads  of  mountain  pools,  browse  on 
succulent  water  plantfi.  The  indostrions 
beovef,  whose  pelts  lured  trappers  to 
the  region,  carry  on  an  effective  conser- 
vation j>rOffram  by  damming  streams  and 
rivulets  with  trees  felled  by  their  ehiael- 
like  teeth;  the  chabby  porcupine  b  given 
undisputed  right  to  lumber  along  the 
trailtj,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  llie  marmot 
or  "whifitler"  rings  out  as  one  ap- 
proftches.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
the  Canadian  Bockieg  abound  inbirdiife. 

In  the  atreams  and  lakes  nre  found  the 
native  Haiubow  and  Dolly  Varden  trout 
and  the  planted  Lake  (gray)  and  Kast- 
eni  brook  trout,  Hb  well  ati  Bucky  Moun- 
tain whiteiisih,  grayling,  and,  in  some  sec- 
tions, salmon.  The  frigid  waters  whicli 
thoy  inhabit  aro  no  place  for  sluggarda. 
These  are  game  and  fighting  and  firm  of 
fioBh. 

The  flora  is  no  less  interesting  than 
the  fauna,  and  covers  juat  as  wide  a 
range:  from  prairie  to  glacier-capped 
peaks.  More  than  500  varietiee  of  flow- 
ers bloom  in  the  valipys  and  on  thp  up- 
lands from  early  spring  until  autumn. 
There  are  gaillardias,  vetches,  everlast- 
ia>;s,  blue  windllowers  and  ^oldenrod; 
rosy  mimnlus,  deep-blue  fringed  gen- 
tians and  darker  monkshead.  Every  color 
of  the  epectrum  is  reflectedf  roni  the  pro- 
fusion of  exquisite  blooms,  some  of  which 
seem  to  malt  their  way  through  Btub- 
hom  snowbanks,  so  close  to  the  noelting 
snowa  do  they  grow- 

The  trees  are  chiefly  of  the  evergreen 
varieties,  giving  the  lower  slopes  a  year- 
round  robe  of  green.  Tall  spniee  hem  the 
lakes ;  giant  Douglas  fir  line  the  northern 
streoais.  Slender  lodgepole  pines  pre- 
doiiiiuate  in  some  sections,  while  in  oth- 
erg  are  found  wide  belts  of  faluarack  and 
fragrant  balsam.  Stunted  |>ine»  cling  to 
rooky  ledges,  and  scattered  throughout 
in  various  places  one  sees  the  white  bark 
arid  light  quivering  leaves  of  the  aspen, 

the  graceful  alpine  larch,  black  poplar, 
Knglemann  spruce,  and  a  great  abun- 
dance of  Bhruba. 


WaUrton  Laket  NaOfmal  Park 

Much  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  is 
scarcely  explored,  yet  a  aurpngingly 
large  amount  of  this  scenic  wonderland 
is  set  apart  for  public  enjo3T]aGnt  by 
parka,  both  national  and  provincial.  The 
most  southerly  of  these  is  Wnterton 
Lakes  National  Park.  It  adjoins  Mon- 
tana's Glacier  National  Park,  and  the 
two  together  comprise  tbe  only  Interna- 
tional Peace  Park  in  the  world.  Ita  en- 
trance lies  at  a  point  where  mountains 
and  prairie  meet  Before  five  miles  are 
traversed  the  transformation  is  com- 
plete— from  flat  graasv  plains  to  a  moun- 
tain fastness  high  lighted  by  the  park's 
chief  attraction,  Waterton  Lalcee. 

Banff  National  Park 

Swinging  wide  of  the  moun- 
tains,  north   to   Calgary   and 

then  westward  up  the  Dow  riv- 
er, we  approach  another  of  the 
famed  parks  of  the  Canadian  Bockies, 
BonlF  National  Park.  From  the  rolling 
foothills  the  mountains  appear  ae  a 
solid,  impasaable  wall  of  stone  and  snow. 
The  thundering  roar  of  the  Bow  river 
as  it  plunges  over  Kananaskis  falls  pass- 
es out  of  hearing,  and  sooUt  with  sur- 
prising suddenness,  a  swing  to  the  ri^ht 
opens  the  wall  of  mountains.  Ahead  lies 
the  Gap,  "Gateway  to  the  HockieB.'* 

At  Banff,  the  valley  of  the  Bow  wid- 
ens aJid  the  ranges  of  mountaijis  rising 
over  a  mile  above  the  valley  floor  form 
ti^  familiar  backdrop  viewed  from  Banff 
Springs  Hotel.  The  hotel  takes  its  name 
from  hot  mineral  sprin>^  which  were 
discovered  by  builders  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  into  the  area.  The 
10  square  miles  set  aside  as  a  public  do- 
main in  1885  were  extended  to  260  square 
miles  two  years  later  and  named  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Since  then  the 
area  was  increased  to  2,585  square  miles 
and  given  its  present  name,  Banff  Na- 
tional Parlt,  a  mountain  playground 
larger  than  the  state  of  X>elawarfi. 
On  up  the  VaDey  of  the  Bow.  fotcata 
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make  a  pleasing  setting  for  the  Ver- 
milion Ifttes,  but  in  no  wise  obscure  con- 
spicuous Pilot  Mountain,  early  land- 
uiarkof  the  trappers.  Now,  but  a  short  20 
miles  from  the  celebrated  Lake  Louise, 
we  temporarily 'leave  Banff  Park  and 
branch  off  to  the  south  through  Ver- 
milion Pass,  over  the  Rockies  and  into 
Kootenay  National  Park  and  British 
C^umbia- 

FarkH  Kootenay  and  Yoho 

From  here,  rising  to  the  south 
in  Mount  Assiniboine  Provin- 
cial Park,  can  be  seen  Mount 
2  Assiniboine,  '^Matterhorn  of 
the  New  Woxid/^  The  great  heaps  of 
Tock  piled  around  its  base  testify  to 
the  whittling  down  that  it  has  undergone 
in  centuries  past,  but  it  still  manages  to 
hold  it6  pyramid-shaped  pinnacle  11>860 
feet  above  sea  level,  to  be  reflected  in  the 
quiet  waters  oi  many  near-by  gJacial 
Idtes.  The  noted  Banff-Windermere 
Highway,  first  motor  road  through  the 
Eockies,  nms  the  length  qf  Kootenay 
National  Park  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kootenay  river-  It  passes  Marble  Can- 
yon, a  2,000-footJong,  200-foot-deep 
gorge  showing  layers  of  white  and  gray 
marble;  the  "Paint  Pots">  ocher  springs 
where  Indians  obtained  vermilion  pig- 
ment for  their  p^int;  and  culminates  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  park,  the  location 
of  two  of  its  chief  attractians :  114-de- 
gree  Radium  Hot  Springs,  and  narrow, 
red-walled  Sinclair  Canyon,  through 
whioh  the  highway  passes  beneath  the 
beetling  cliffs  that  form  an  impressive 
gateway  to  the  park. 

South  from  here  lies  charming  Win- 
dermere lake  and  Canal  Flats,  head- 
waters of  the  mighty  Coiumbia  river. 
To  the  north  on  the  Big  Bend  Highway 
lies  Golden,  where  the  calm  Columbia 
receives  the  dashing,  milky-green  waters 
of  the  Kicking  Horse  riveri  aptly  named 
for  the  vindictive  kick  of  an  explorer's 
horse.  Through  its  narrow*  noisy  canyon 
runs  the  road  which  leads  to  the  little 
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town  of  Field,-  snu^led  at  the  base  of 
10,485-foot  Mount  Stephens,  and  head- 
quarters of  Yoho  National  Park. 

Yoho  Park  includes  507  square  miles, 
of  rugged  scenery.  Lofty  alpine  peaks, 
permanent  icecaps,  glaciers  and  lakes 
unite  to  malie  it  a  most  delightful  area. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Yoho 
vallej^^  an  Indian  expression  of  delight 
meaning  "It  is  wonderful  1"  And  wonder-- 
ful  it  is.  Dozens  of  film.;;  waterfalls 
ulunge  from  their  source  in  the  Daly 
ice  field  and  crash  down  the  rocky  walla 
of  the  mile-wide  valley,  setting  up  a  roar 
that  can  be  heard  throughout  its  length. 
The  most  noted  is  Takakkaw  falls,  ex- 
ceeded in  height  only  by  the  falls  of  thff 
Yosemite  and  by  the  Victoria  Nyansa  of 
Africa,  It  reaches  the  Yoho  river  after 
plunging  successively  over  three  verti- 
cal drops  of  150  feet,  1,000  feet  and 
finally  500  feet.  Mists,  as  though  reluc- 
tant fo  continue  the  awesome  di'op,  c?ing 
to  rocky  walls  and  nurture  gray-green 
nioss  and  scrubby  pines  sprouting  from 
ledges  and  fissures  in  the  brown  rocks. 
A  little  farther  up  the  valley  the  two 
columns  of  Twin  falls  drop  700  feet^ 
dashing  up  cloads  of  spraj. 

Lake  O'Hara  and  better 
known  Emerald  lake  are  the 
principal  bodies  of  water  in 
Yoho  Park.  Approached 
through  forests  of  fragrant  spruce  and 
balsam.  Emerald  lake  is  considered  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  Rockies,  Its  beauty 
is  enhanced  b^  virgin  forests  that  push 
down  to  the  water's  edge^  by  the  mighty 
Van  Horn  Kange  in  the  background,  and 
by  the  intense  coloring  of  its  waters,  said 
to  reveal  as  many  as  20  shades  of  green, 
And  now,  back  across  the  great  divide 
and  boundaries  that  mean  little,  to  Banff 
Park  again  and  on  to  Lake  Louise,  gem 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies-  It  is  not  the 
largest  of  the  hundreds  of  crystal-clear 
lakes  scattered  throughout  the  parks, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  in  charm  and 
beauty-  Carefully  groomed  lawns  and 
bright  beds  of  yellow  and  white  Iceland 
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poppies-  cover  Uie 
slope  in  the  fore- 
ground that  leads  to 
the  blue-green  waters 
of  the  lake.  Moun- 
tains patched  with 
forest  green  rise 
from  the  far  shore, 
meeting,  in  a  "'V"'  at 
the  bottom,  and  slop- 
ing away  to  unveil 
the  source  of  these 
clear,  cold  waters — 
the    shimmeri  ng 

whiteness  of  Victoria 
Glacier  draped  over 
tlie  shoulders  of  tlie 
rocky  eminence  of 
Mount  Victoria.  Some 
claim  that  these  lakes 
are  colored  by  min- 
eral deposits;  but, 
whatever  the  source, 
they  are  continual 
cause  for  wonder- 
ment as  thftv  shift 
from  emerald  green 
to  deep,  pleasing  blue, 
constantly  reflecting 
the  profiles  and  shad- 
ows of  their  moan- 
tain  background. 

North  from  Lake 
Louise  runs  the  new 
Banil-Jasper  h  i  g  h- 
way,  connecting  the 
two  national  parks 
by  these  names*  The 
high  spot  on  the  100- 
mile  highway  is  Bow 
Pass,  6,785  feet  above 
the  sea.  Near  by  is 
glacier-green  Peyto 
lake,  and  a  ehort 
climb  reveals  an  es- 
quisite  view  of  the 
Mistaya  River  valley 
as  it  stretches  avray 
toward  Sunwapta 
Pass.  The  tops  of  the 
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jagged  peaks  on  either  side  of  the  vauey 
are  searred  and  gouged  by  glacial  move- 
ments, wounds  which  are  in  turn  eare9sfe(J 
by  downy  clouds  that  snuggle  softly 
against  them,  tlien  whipped  by  fierce 
winds  that  drift  high  the  new  snows  of 
bitter  Canadian  winters. 

The  ascent  of  the  "Big  Hiir  to  Sun- 
wapta Pass  reveals  a  vast  sea  of  glacial 
iee  covering  some  110  square  miles  and 
having  an  average  elevation  between 
9,000  and  10,000  feet  This  is  the  Colum- 
bia ice  fields  reported  to  be  th<3  greatest 
body  of  glacial  ice  on  the  continent  south 
of  the  Arctic.  It  has  a  ^'Snow  Dome" 
11,^40  feet  high,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  th^  apex  of  the  continent,  Froip  it  aro 
fed  seven  glaciers,  and  it  ^ 
drains  into  three  oceans,  the 
Pacific,  the  Arctic  and  the 
Atlantic  (via  Eud^^on  Bay)- 

JMper  National  Park 

The  ice  field  overlaps  into  Jasper  Na- 
tional Park,  Canada's  largest,  contain- 
ing 4,200  square  inilcB,  It  forms  the 
northern  tip  of  a  fiorie.4  of  parks  running 
for  250  miles  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Canadian  Koclies,  and  it  is  the 
least  civilized  of  any  of  the  parks.  Its 
jagged  peaks  rend  the  azure-blue  sky  to 
reach  greater  heights  than  those  to  the 
south,  and  their  summits  are  soow-coy- 
ered  even  during  the  sumruer.  From  this 
they  earn  the  name  given  them  by  the 
Inians,  "Glittering  llQuntains,"  for  a^ 
the  sun  strikes  them  their  summits 
gleam  and  glisten.  Fifteen  feet  .of  snow 
is  usual  in  this  section  although  it  oc- 
casionally rfiat'hes  as  much  as  20  feet  b^ 
a  season. 

Before  the  town  of  Jasper  is  reacJiec^ 
a  spur  -branches  from  tlie  main  highway 
and  cuts  back  to  the  southwest.  It  runs 
through  the  inspiring  panorama  of  the 
Astoria  Valley,  a  typical  glaeial-formed 
depression  bordered  by  tumbled  masses 
of  ice  and  crags  above  and  sweeping 
slop^  below  which  come  together  from 
both  sides  to  form  a  round-bottomed, 
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trOTigh.  The  road  comes  to  a  hElt  at  the 
foot  of  the  Glacier  of  the  Angel,  which 
clings  to  the  side  of  Motint  CavelL  The 
snow-eoy^ied  dome  of  this  il,033-f(>ot 
motuitain  overlool?s  the  broad  Athahaska 
Valley.  Below  the  dome  mil  remarkably 
parallerstrips  of  stone  festooned  -with 
Bands  of  snow  giving  the  effect  of  a 
giant  multilayered  cake.  Shadows  show 
the  cold,  gray  stones  with  a  soft  pnrplfe 
east.  Mount  Cavell's  radiant  features  re- 
flect on  qniet  waters  in  many  directions, 
among  thera  distant  Lac  Beauvert,  on 
whose  shores  rests  Jasper  Park  Lodge. 
Here  the  Athabaskfl  Valleyt  with  its 
colorfxil  walls  ranging  from  the  elate 
gray  of  the  Colin  Range  to  rich  bFOwns 
and  aiennaa  of  Pviamid  mountain,  fur- 
niahee  a  beauUfuI  setting  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  park. 

From  Jasper  it  is  a  pleasurable  side 
trip  to  Maligjie  lake,  largest  glacial  lake 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Alps  and  the  Norwegian 
fjords  blend  into  a  display  that  defies 
deecription.  "Especially  is  this  true  at  its 
npper  end,  where  towering  peaks  rise 
from  the  shores  and  tree-studded  islands 
and  peninsala-s  pnah  the/nseJves  into  its 
calm  surface. 

Other  features  of  the  park  include  300 
miles  of  foot  trails  12  feet  in  width,  said 
to  be  the  loTigest  continuous  path  of  its 
kind    in    the   world ;    and   Miette   Hot 
Springs,  whose  waters  vary  from  -79  to 
128  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  reach  a  com- 
bined  daily  flow  of  170,000  gallons.  They 
axe  not  heated  by  volcanie  action,  but  by 
daemicai  action  caused  by  surface  water 
coming  in  contact  with  certain  minerals 
in  the  limestone  rock  fcrriiation.  Jasper 
dairas  70  percent  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Canadian Eockies,  either  witbinits 
borders  or  reached  with  Jasper  as  the 
starting  j^int 


King  of  the  Hockiea 

Mount  Hobson  is  in  Moiant  Bob- 
eon  Provincial  Park.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  peaks;  yet  its 
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13,168  feet  seem  even  naore  as  it  projecfca 
_.arly  two  milea  above  the  vaUey  at  an 
average  angle  of  over  60  degrees.  Like  a 
g^iant  feather  comforter,  hundreds  of  feet 
of  snow  drapes  over  Sobson's  flat  top 
and  spills  over  the  preeipitous  sides. 

This  giant  of  the  north,  over  ten  times 

as  high  as  the  Empire  State  building, 
but  undisturbed  by  the  jostling  and  noise 
of  men,  serves  as  a  fitting/'high  point" 
upon  which  to  end  this  brief  skctoh  of  a 
region  rich  in  painted  mountains,  glacial 
ice  and  unmuadied  streams  as  cold  as 
the  snows  from  which  they  feed.  A  land 
of  lakes  of  unbelievable  hues ;  of  flowers^ 
painty  in  color  and  form,  but  unahashed 
by  cold  and  snow ;  a  land  of  peace  ffiid 
quiet,  yet  alive  with  the  noiaes  of  gur- 
gling Streama,  the  lapping  of  waves  on 
rocl^  shores,  the*cTie5  of  camp-robbing 
jays,  and  the  whispering  of  winds 
through  the  pines  and  balsam  as  they 
gather  the  fragrance  that  quickens  the 
pulse  and  adds  joy  to  living. 

And  it  is  a  land  of  long  twilights,  the 
day,  having  dawned  upon  such  wondera, 
lingers,  reluctant  to  depart.  Long  after 
the  sun  has  slid  behind  the  somber 
fagtide  of  a  mozmtam  the  da}^ight  tar- 
ries, although  almost  immediately  the 
air  grows  cool.  Once  again  the  clouds 
catch  the  fleeting  rays  of  the  sun  and  be- 
come a  fiery  red.  The  colors  shift  and 
slowly  fade — orange,  rose,  delicate  pinks 
and  deep  restful  purples — in  a  silent 
symphony  of  color.  Snows  tinted  coral 
and  dairison  by  reilection  dim  to  pastel 
bluish-gray,  TJow  the  birds  are  hurrying 
to  their  nesta  and  the  once  clear-cut  fea- 
tures of  the  mountains  soften  and  be- 
come more  indistinct  until  only  the  bold 
outlines  can  be  discerned.  The  lakes  re- 
flect the  tree-covered  slopes  as  a  rich 
blue-black  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  sky, 
which  holds  tenaciously  to  deep 
blue.  From  out  on  the  lake  may  be 
heard  the  sharp  splash  of  a  trout 
as  he  leaps  for  a  bedtime  snack. 
Stars  twinkle,  and  night  has  come 
again  to  the  Rockies. 

AWAKEI 


A5  Seen  Through  Feminine  Eyes 


The  Americaii  Chemical  So- 
ciety, at  their  111th  anmial 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  re- 
cently, had  some  advice  for  the 
beleaguered  housewife.  If  she  uses  soap 
to  scrub  greasy  pots  and  pans,  it  is 
largely  love's  labor  lost.  Recent  research^ 
they  said,  showed  that  soap  causes 
grease  to  cling  tighter  than  ever  to  metal 
surfaces*  The  housewife  would  be  hetter 
off  to  uae  plain  -water  on  iron  or  stain- 
leaa-steel  utensila.  The  chemist  said  ateel 
woo]  and  harsher  HishwAsliing  com- 
pounds help  but  that  if  the  housewife  is 
using  soap  to  save  her  hands,  she  had 
belter  dispense  with  nieta,!  poLs  and 
pans.  Enamehvare  has  a  different  sur- 
face, and  soap  and  water  will  do  the 
trick.  One  chemist  reported:  "Soap  does 
not  remove  dirt  in  a  washing  machine. 
It  is  the  work,  not  the -soap,  that  actually 
removes  the  dirt  Soap  loosens  the  dirt, 
but  thS  mechanical  action  of  the  machine 
removes  it"  Having  decided  that  '*force" 
is  what  docs  it,  the  chemists  snegcated 
speeding  the  action  of  the  family  me- 
chanical washer. 

Not  all  the  advice  was  given  by  male 
chemists.  One  of  the  lady  chemists  said 
that  recent  studies  on  eollards — a  popu- 
lar vegetable  in  the  south— revealed  that 
they  have  twice  as  much  vitamin  C  as 
orange  juice.  But  she  thought  that,  like 
spinach,  Junior  probably  would  drinlt 
orange  jaiee  with  less  prodding  than  he 
would  acquire  a  taste  for  eollards.  Be- 
fore long  you  will  be  getting  your 
oranges  in  jackets.  The  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Florida  "has  been 
testing  a  new  method  for  packaging 
oranges.  The  fruit  is  individually 
wrapped  in  a  anug-fitting  transparent 
plastic  film.  According  to  the  tests,  the 
oranges  will  stay  fresh  for  weeks^  as 
fresh  as  they  were  the  moment  they  were 
plucked  from  the  tree.  And  there  is  very 
little  loRa  in  juif^e  weight.  Another  ad- 
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vantage  of  this  plastic  wrapping  is  that 
in  case  one  orange  spoils  it  will  not  dam- 
age any  others. 

Chemists  also  agreed  that  porous 
fabrics  are  cooler  in  summer  because 
''they  soak  up  dampness  rapidly"  while 
^'impervious  outer  clothing  like  rain- 
coats*^ are  warmer  in  winter  becauBe 
there  is  greater  delay  in  the  cooling  ef- 
fect of  the  air. 

Fabrics  are  making  news  faster  than 
we  can  Jeafn  to  spell  the  new  names  and 
processes  for  materials.  Well,  it  will 
take  little  mental  effort  to  remember 
''nylon",  a  name  that  already  rolls  off 
our  tongue  as  readily  as  cotton  and  silk. 
And  nylon  is  making  news.  The  difficul- 
ty henceforth  will  be  to  adjust  our  nylon 
vocabulary  to  rugs,  bedsheets,  knitwear, 
blankets  and  meirs  suits.  AU  these  things 
and  others  are  products  of  a  new  kind 
of  nylon  called  "staple",  which  in  its  pre- 
yam  form  looks  like  a  mass  of  cotton 
batting.  The  fuzzy  mass  when  twisted 
into  thread  can  be  made  to  look  like  cot" 
ton  or  wool.  The  creators  of  "staple'*  do 
not  intend  to  remove  cotton  and  wool 
from  our  wardrobe,  but  they  expect  to 
blend  the  synthetic  fiber  with  natural 
^  textiles  to  produce  garments  that  will 
stand  up  under  more  brutal  wear  and 
tear. 

Wool,  for  instance,  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantagefi.  It  is  warm  and  resil- 
ient, bat  it  shrinks  and  it  causes' itching. 
But  if  it  is  blended  with  the  new  nylon 
yam,  which  is  mothproof^  does  not 
shrink  and  withstande  abrasion,  you  will 
be  able  to  buy  socks  that  do  not  need 
darning  so  often,  sweaters  that  come  out 
of  the  tub  the  same  size  they  went  in,  and 
men's  summer  suits  that  shake  off 
wrinkles. 

From'  a  nuxture  of  nylon  and  cotton, 
or  nylon  alone,  there  will  be  summer 
dresses  sheerer  than  anything  you  have 
ever  seen.  Nylon,  you  know,  resists  per- 
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flpiratton  and  mildew,  t'or  the  lair  dam* 
5el  of  tbe  bffl^ing  beach,  nylon  ^ynm- 
ming  suits,  which  neither  sti^tch  nor 
fihrmk,  nil  dry  with  &  breatii  of  the 
mna.  The  family  -will  tread  on  new,  long- 
wearing  nyipuL  carpelB  at  home  and  the 
yoT^ng  ones  will  romp  on  sturdy  up- 
holstery of  nylon. 

Where ,  will  American  ingenuity,  so 
busily  engaged  in  progressive  technol- 
ogy, ever  end  t  Add  to  ^  the  m  omentona 
jcreationa  of  the  century  an  attachment 
for  the  shower  to  apray  you  with  per- 
fumed water.  You  drop  a  perfume  tablet 
into  a  slotj  turn  on  the  water,  and  you 
are  bathed  with  driblets  of  scented  ijquid 
for  seven  minutes.  If  yoia  happen  to  be 
dirtier  than  seven  minutes^  worth  of 
shower,  you  will  just  have  to  finish  with 
plain  old  odorless  water.  Then  for  house- 
Sold  nse  the  enchantment  of  perfume  has 
been  bottled  up.  Ton  can  now  envelop 
the  house  in  a  long-lasting  fragrant  scent 
of  perfume,  A  scented  laequer,  dabbed 
with  a  paint  brush  on  the  inside  o£  a 
driiwer,  keeps  the  clothes  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  drawer  bathed  in  fragrance. 
And  the  scent  will  last  a  year,  or  until 
you  tire  of  that  fragrance^  and  then  jou 
can  wash  it  off  with  plain  soap  and  wa- 
ter. Paint  a  strip  of  perfume  under  the 
shelves  of  the  hnen,  closet  to  keep  the 
bed  linen  and  towels  delicately  scented. 
Ton  can  dab  the  lacquer  on  the  unpaint- 
ed  w^s  of  the  closet  and  always  have 
your  clothes  swathed  in  sweet  aroma.  To 
fill  an  entire  room,  with  the  odor  of  flow- 
ers, there  is  available  a  special  perfume 
you  can  hide  in  a  comer.  If  you  tire  of 


the  odor,  yon  can  cover  the  box  or  dish 
it  is  in  and  seal  in  the  fragrance  for  an- 
othi^r  time. 

The  fascination  of  perfume  is  as  old 
as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  Eo* 
mans  anointed  themselves  regularly 
three  times  a  day  with  fragrant  oils,  uo 
it  is  said.  And  in  the  fabulous  courts 
rose,  water  poured  from  the  spigots  of 
the  fountains.  The  intrigue  of  perfume 
took  some  time  to  seep  into  the  modem 
European  countrieSj  but  when  it  did,  in 
the  sixteenth  centgry,  it  quickiy  became 
the  secret  charm  of  every  woman.  In 
1770,  an  English  gentleman  became  so 
frightened  at  the  havoe  which  perfume 
wafi  playing  among  the  English  that  he 
tried  to  have  a  law  passed.  The  law 
would  have  forbidden  "all  women  of 
whatever  rank,  profession  or  degree  to 
seduce  and  hetra^y  into  m^.yrtnony  any 
of  his  Majesty s  subjects^  by  scents, 
paints,  cosmetic  washes,  artificial  teeth, 
false  hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron  stays, 
hoops,  highheeled  shoes  and  bolstered 
hips".  He  does  not  seem  to  have  sue- 
ceeded,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  factual 
iufofmation  on  its  modern  usage.  In  this 
country,  women'  and  the  men  who-  buy 
perfumes  for  their  ladies  fair  spend 
about  55  million  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
the  American  influence  in  the  twentiieth 
century  that  instituted  the  first  great 
change  in  the  perfume  industry.  Up  un- 
til this  century,  perfumes  were  fash- 
ioned fo?  the  wealtty,  but  the  change 
came  when  perfumes  were  put  into  the 
reasonably  priced  class, — Compiled  from 
INS  reports. 


Map  MokmSy  Please  Note! 

*£  At  Webster,  Maas.,  near  the  Conaectiout  line^  la  a  lake  the  oativeB  there  call  Lake 
Chang.  Some  mapa  ana  refereoce  books  eall  it  Chaiil)ini&gan£amaug  lake.  Kowever, 
m  1932  the  Commonwealth  government  eBtabUahed  that  llie  proper  and  official  naoke 
of  this  late  is  f3jflJ^og^gogg:moacfiaug"^ag<^^iaafcaDagTjngamfli^.  And  don^t  mis- 
proDOunee  it  either  I  Say;  Chax"gog:g"asogg"monohowg"fagc^cbow"buna  gung'a 
mc^-It  was  named  after,  three  American  Indian  villaffea  with  the  expressiow  ^^fiehing 
place  at  the  bonndar?^'  tossed  in  estra,  just  \^  make  sore  it  is  aot  oonfuaed  with  other 
lakes. 
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AWAKE! 


Ancient  and  Modern 

TH)  SUBMIT  to  an  astrologer  for  an- 

1  swer  snch  a  question  as  "Wliy  can't 
I  love  ray  dwughter^in-law  T  etrikoB  moat 

Americans  as  fantastic  However,  Lift 
jnagaziiie  (December  30,  1946}  mfonns 
«8  that  there  are  three  million  Ameri- 
cane  "who  live  by  the  atarB",  ior  whom 
the  putting  of  such  a  question  would  be 
BO  more  than  riin-of-the-day  routine.  If 
you  do  not  live  by  thq  stars  you  may 
iind  even  the  language  of  the  stars  in- 
comprehfinsjhle.  A  paragraph  taken  at 
random  from  one  of  the  score  or  more 
astrological  magazines  that  have  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  about  one  million 
(besides  horoscope  reading  in  185  news- 
papers of  another  twenty  million  circu- 
lation) should  prove  the  point.  In  dis- 
cueaing  "The  Dynamica  of  Ruierghip" 
Pauline  Messina  avers : 

Mflimury  is  attended  on  either  side  by  Venus 
end  IkCars,  the  planets  of  circnmstances,  de- 
Bire,  reaching  out  and  aasimilation.  As  these 
functJona  ore  consolidated  into  inner  certain- 
ties, expanffton,  ruled  by  Jnpiter,  begins. 
When  expansion  levels  off  to  stabilization, 
we  reaeh  Saturn;  Saturn  in  its  douWe  ruler- 
ship  of  place  in  the  world  (10th)  and  ^luup 
lesponsibility,  an  offshoot  of  persanal  respon- 
sibiUty  ( llih),  doses  the  ring.  Beyond  Saturn 
are  the  planets  of  super-consciousness,  Uranus, 
Neptune  and  pinto.  The  orderliness  ot  this 
prooessioa  and  th«ir  house  rulerahipa  ar«  illus- 
trated herewith.  And  the  more  this  oiderli- 
ness  of  place  and  relationship  is  studied,  the 
more  can  l>e  perceived  the  deeper  meanings 
of  transits,  both  progressed  and  cDrrcnt. 
[American  AstrcUoffy,  February^  1947] 

While  this  seems  the  most  unadulter- 
tted  nonsense,  gibberish,  that  fiome  might 
Well  associate  with  the  moon-strnck,  yet 
the  int«UigGTit  American  will  inqaire 
why  the  discredited  art  of  horoscope 
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reading  and  stargazing  has  captared 
millions  of  Americans  today. 

Study  reveals  that  astrology  liad  its 
origin  in  an<^cnt  Babylon,  ae  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chal- 
deans. Snn,  moon  and  star  worship  was 
planned  for  the  top  story  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  which  was  to  reach  up  to  the 
demonifi  l«tavens.  Bat  its  devilish  origin 
i*  further  established  by  explicit  Bible 
condemnation.  Several  hundred  years 
after  Jehovah  dispersed  the  Babel  build- 
ers, the  faithful  Job  denoiirn-pd  sun  and 
moon  worship.  (Job  31:26-28)  The  Ab> 
Syrian  and  Babylonish  rulers  received 
their  monthly  fureca»i  vf  events.  After 
Jehovah  God  announced  the  judgments 
that  were  to  come  upon  wicked  Babylon, 
he  added:  "Stand  now  with  thine  en- 
chantnoents,  and  with  the  multitude  of 
thy  aorceriee,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured 
from  thy  youth ;  if  eo  be  thou  shalt  be 
Able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  pre- 
vail. Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude 
of  thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers^ 
the  stargazers,  the  monthly  prognostica- 
tors,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these 
things  that  shall  come  npon  thee.  Behold, 
they  shall  .  *  .  not  deliver  theniiselves 
.  .  .  ;  none  shall  save  thee." — Isaiah 
47:12-15. 

There   were  no   Jewish   astrologers 

silher  in  the  lioly  Land  or  in  Babylonia ; 
and   the  art,  together  with   those  who 

practiced  it,-were  condemned,  along  with 
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the  oae  of  eTiflhantments  or  augury. 
(Jeremiah  lT):2j  Leviticua  13:26)  The 
chief  prognoetieatore  and  magicians  un- 
der tne  rule  of  NebnchadnflKBar  were 
eatrologftta,  hat  Daniel  and  sub  sequent 
f &cU  told  tha  kizLff  thAt  afitrolog«rs  -would 
fail  bun  and  only  Jehovah  could  give 
him  answer.  (Daiiiei  1:20;  2;  2, 10, 27, 
28, 45-47)  Again  Daniel  was  c^ed  upon 
to  tell  the  Mug  another  dream's  meauiiig 
when  the  a^ti-ulogers  failed.  (Daniel 
chapter  4)  Daniel  (Beltesbazzar)  later 
interpreted  to  BeJshaz^ar  the  meaning 
of  the  handwriting  on  tfie  wall  when 
astrology  had  failed.  (Daniel  chapter  5) 
God  denounced  this  -whole  business  of 
soothsaying  and  soreerias  as  idolat^ 
And  demoniBiQ.  (Isaiah  2:6;  Micab 
5 :  12, 13 )  At  Jlalachi  He  says :  "I  will  he 
A  swift  witnoas  against  the  sorcerers." 
(3 : 5)  The  apostles  also  noted  the  Greeks 
took  np  t^e  abomiriahle  practice.  (Acts 
8 :  &,  11 ;  13 :  6-8 ;  16 ;  16)  In  the  last  book 
of  the  Bible,  Bevelation,  Jehovah  kbows 
theeertain  condemnation  of  auch, — Seve- 
latioh  9:21;  18:23;  21:8;  22il5. 

It  ahould  be  ohaerred  that  astrology 
IB  diatinguiahed  from  aetronomy,  the 
latter  of  which  m  a  proper  scientififl 
study  of  heavenly  bodies.  Astrology,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  false  science,  a  blas- 
pherooua  frand,  which  claims  to  divine 
or  foretell  the  fate  and  future  of  human 
ereaturea  from  indications  given  by  the 

fositioa  of  the  stars  and  other  heavenly 
odies, 

O'hia  relative  position  of  yhnets  is 
referred  to  as  their  aspect.  Since  the  ae- 
pfect  at  hirth  is  regarded  as  the  decieive 
factor  for  the  horoecope  or  prediction 
for  ea()h  individuals  and  the  aspect  of 
the  seven  chief  planets  is  most  impor- 
tant, the  year's  pathway  of  the  planets 
is  divided  into  twelve  divisions,  each 
donucated  by  a  constellation.  These  are 
called  the  twelve  signa  of  the  zodiac,  all 
heathen  in  name  and  origin.  Since  the 
planets  of  our  solar  eyatem  revolve 
around  the  snn  in  roughly  the  same 
plane,  et  ch&nging  portion  of  which  is  riB- 
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ibie  eacb  day,  the  entire  band  is  called 
an  ecliptic  Of  coarse,  the  visible  heavens 
are  never  stationary,  and  since  it  is  the 
precise  relative  position  of  the  heavenly 
Dodiea  that  is  decisive^  aGCording  to  aa^ 
trologers,  it  follows  that  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  birth  must  be  known  to  give  an 
exflct  prediction  or  horoscope  reading. 
It  is  also  obviouB  that  the  exact  place  of 
birth  would  affect  the  heavenlv  aspect; 
for  example,  those  from**south  of  the 
eqiiatoT  on  Decemher  1  wo-ald  see  difEer- 
ent  heavens  from  those  bom  north  of  it 
But  astrologers  do  not  deal  with  ex- 
actitudea,  but  rather  with  intlnenRea, 
tendencies,  aO  that  they  readilj'  explain 
why  people  horn  in  die  same  place,  en 
the  Bame  day,  develop  unrelatpd  jual- 
itiea  ct  careers.  Bnt  Ihey  have  yet  to  ex- 

Slain  why  identical  t^vins  have  siuuiar 
vej?,  while  twins  born  of  two  germ  ceiis, 
and  are  not  identical,  often  hav«s  di^ftira- 
ilar  careers.  A  '''starry"  forecast  for  one 
set  of  twiifs  would  contradict  the  "star- 
ry" ejroianatio2i  of  the  other.  Why  shou}d 
the  life  courses  of  one  pair  bom  at  al- 
most the  same  moment  be  nearly  iden- 
tical, and  the  life  courses  of  another 
pair,  also  horn  at  alniosl  the  same  ma- 
ment,  be  dissimilar;  thai  is,  if  the  plane- 
tary vibrations  are  thought  to  govern 
their  dcatinlcBt 

With  the  ^planation  of  the  practical 
inaccuracy  of  astrology  in  tmnd,  observe 
further  its  disreputable  history.  Lilce 
other  idolatry,  5t  was' rapidly  taken  up 
by  the  heathen  jDationa^  which  followed 
Babylon,  Greece^  then  Rome.  Its  hold  on 
the  ancients  was  said  to  he  twofold:  \\ 
stirred  their  emotions  and  answered 
their  questions.  The  Roman  emperors 
Tiberius,  Augustus  and  tfie  infamons 
Nero  were  noted  astroloj^y  worshipeTS. 
Says  the  Catholic  Kuci/dopedia:  "The 
lower  the  Bomans  sank  in  religion  and 
morals,  the  more  astrology  became  en- 
twined with  all  action  and  belief."  Ptol- 
emy wae  the  Evangeline  Adams  of  Borne 
and  the  practice  dominatfid  all  public  \M^ 
for  500  years.   i>espite   its  adtnitiediy 
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heathen  character,  tiie  Catholic  historian 
observea  that  it  was  practiced  by  Popes 
Leo  X  and  Paul  III.  Catherine  de  Medi- 
ci, niece  of  the  pope,  and  infamous  for 
the  massacre  of  proteatants,  uiade  as- 
trology popular  in  Prance,  {Catholic 
Encyclopedia) 

It  is  nevertheless  in  fulfillment  of  one 
of  the  prophecies  concerning  these  days, 
"thfi   time   of   the   end/'   that  astrology 

should  be  revived  among  the  nations 
that  have  forgotten  God.  Its  practice  by 
vicioua  nilers,  the  latest  of  which  was 
Hitler,  should  suffice  to  identify  its  de- 
mon origin.  But  today  its  votaries  in- 
clude congressmeiij  diplomats,  cinema 
actors,  and  many  other  prominent  peo- 
ple. Practitioners  in  the  TJnited  States 
number  25,000,  and  horoscopes  are  read 
not  only  for  people  but  for  dogs,  build- 
ings, battleships  and  nations.  The  take 
18  said  to  be  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Practitioners  oi  astrology  aro  playing 
upon  a  natural  human  desire  to  know 
wiat  one's  future  holds.  The  most  suc- 


cessful astrologers  are  the  shrewdest 
psychologists.  Howeverj  in  assigning 
traits  to  individuals  born  under  different 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  various  author- 
ities often  contradict"  each  other.  For 
example,  the  characteristics  of  those 
bom  under  the  Spring  sign  Aquarius  are 
described  as  both  tense  and  relaxed,  and 
idealistic  and  materialistic ;  under  Leo, 
a&  possessing  those  of  leadership  and  fol- 
lowing; under  Aries,  tho&e  of  caution 
find  at  once  fearlessness;  under  Scorpio, 
Bwift  and  slow.  Thus  astrology  is  dis- 
credited. Life  magazine  states:  '*A11  rep- 
utable scientists  regard  astrology  as 
utter  nonsense."  (December  30^  1946) 

But  for  a  Christian  the  matter  is  not 
ijierely  wliether  he  sball  delve  into  an 
unproductive  and  misleading  field  By 
going  in  for  astrology  he  courts  encap- 
turement  by  the  demons.  In  effect  he  de- 
nounces God's  word  that  admonishes: 
'^Boost  not  thyself  of  to  morrow;  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."— Proverbs  27 : 1. 


Sder\ce''Wonsh\pers  Claim  a  "Mitflclc" 

The  gullible  sect  that  swoUows  unquestlonitigly  all  the  daotrines  of  thd 
lue^iDOB  had  quite  a  reriTal  meeLing  in  New  YotIe  city  during  Aprilf  and 
the  ahouthg  medicme  meti  succeeiled  m  atAmp^dingr  eome  6,000,000  alon^  tte 
y/^  "aawdnflt  trail".  That  ciAny  were  vaecinated  as  a  rtetilt  of  the  Mare-aemona 
on  smallpox  epidemic.  City  He&lth  Cemraisflieiier  Wciiutein  bo-wed  to  vaccination  as 
the  sETior,  and  declared  a  "miisclc''  had  been,  performed.  Some  3,UCXI,UOO  lo  and  about 
the  city  did  not  become  "aaved"  through  vaecination,  yet  they  were  not  smitten  with 
Bmallpox,  What  miracle  saTed  themi  Kot  the  ^'miracle-performinEr''  cow  pii»  or  horse 
puB  that  brooight  in  $850^000  tax  money  to  the  coifers  of  the  medicme  men.  Incidentally* 
liealth  Commisaioner  WeinstemiB crowding  into  the  news  lately.  First  §:TaDdio3e  speeches 
aoQut  oleariu^  the  city  skies  o£  amoke^  then  cLeauiiig  up  dirty  reatauraatfii  and  poiv 
dirtyiTig  up  dean  blood. 

The  dispcted  clairo.  was  toade  that  two  persons  died  of  smallpox,  that  there  were 
nine  eases  ia  the  city.  The  vaeciiiation  mania  spread  to  surrouiidiiig  areaa^  and  the  New 
York  Wo^l^TelegTam  reported  on  May  8:  "Tbe  second  New  Jersey  death  in  two  days 
attributed  to  BmGllpox  vaecinfiticos  was  reported  toda-y.  Cbarlee  Vanderhoof,  father  o£ 
two-year-old  Nancy  Vanderhoof,  Baid  that  the  death  certificate  described  encepbalitia 
resulting  from  Taocination  as  the  catiM  of  his  daughter's  death.  On  Sunday  Benjanain  F- 
Cohen^  41,  assistant  chief  of  the  Newark  field  office  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Bureau^ 
died  of  the  same  cauae/'  Bo  far  the  "oort"  killed  at  many  aa  the  ^'epidemic*',  with  re- 
turns Btill  incomplete-  Do  the.  sciene^- worshipers  claim  thia  as  another  of  their  '^mira-clcs^^T 
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THE  importance  of  paper  in  mpdsrn- 
day  civilisation  is  little  realiM  by 
ttte  average  person.  It  ktm  become  bo 
much  a  part  of  everyday  life  that  people 
just  take  it  for  granted,  forgetting  that 
at  one  time  paper  was  a  very  precious 
commodity  and  its  use  almost  eirtirely 
limited  to  the  writing  of  letterer  and  the 
makiiig  of  hooka,  in  both  of  which  activ- 
ities only  the  learned  and  well-to-do 
could  engAge.  Today  the  use  of  paper 
reaches  into  all  avenues  of  life,  and  it  is 
BQ  important  that  it  ranks  next  to  food 
and  cfothing  in  husiness  operations. 

So  varied  has  the  theme  of  paper  be- 
come that  one  is  a  little  perplexed  as  to 
where  to  hegin  to  tell  about  it.  Just  stop 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  some  of  the 
most  obvious  ^»es  of  paper.  They  will 
mnltiply  rapidly  as  you  turn  the  subject 
over  in  your  mind.  First  you  will  doubt- 
ksB.think  of  the  paper,  meaning  thereby 
the  generous  supply  of  sheets  that  daily 
bring  current  news  and  information  on 
ail  eudlesa  variety  of  subjects,  besides  a 
hit  of  entertainnieiit  in  the  form  of  "fun- 
nies", cartoons,  stories,  etc  Even  people 
wfeo  claim  to  have  no  time  for  more  im- 
portant readii]g  nsuaUy  ftnd  time  for 
the  daily  paper.  Next  you  will  bpobably 
tliiiik  <yi  hooka  and  perhaps  of  writing 
papers  of  various  kinds.  Then,  'vrfth  Ut- 
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He  effort,  you  will  go  on  co  the  by  no 
means  obsolete  wallpapers  which  make 
homes  attractive.  Then  you.  think  of 
wrapping  paper,  aware  that  everythiiag 
or  just  about  everything  that  comes  to 
the  house  ia  wrapped  in  paper,  or  pack- 
aged m  some  .orm  of  the  material,  such 
as  bags,  boxes,  cartons,  containers.  Ice 
cream,  oysters^  mdk,  soaps,  eggs,  eau- 
diea,  breads,  cereals — the  list  becomes 
almost  endless — all  are  packaged  in 
some  form  of  paper.  But  the  use  of  pa> 
per  does  not  stop  thpre.  In  building  op- 
erations too  it  plays  an  important  part. 
Even  articles  of  furniture  made  oi  pa- 
per are  used  exteusively. 

With  these  well-known  facts  before  us, 
let  ns  give  a  little  consideration  to  the 
history  and  manufacture  of  this  common 
and  comparatively  little-esteemed  prod- 
uct of  human  ingenuity.  It  has  an  inter- 
esting history. 

Papyrus,  Parchment  and  Vellum 

To  start  at  the  beginning  we  have  to 
go  back  to  one  of  the  most  .ancient  civil- 
izations known,  that  of  Egypt.  The  very 
name  "paper"  we  owe  to  the  plant  first 
used  in  Egypt  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
prodact  known  as  "papyrus".  It  was  sim- 
ilar to,  'yet  different  from  the  familiar 
product  of  our  day,  both  in  method  of 
manufacture andin appearance.  Papyrus 
was  so  c&lkd  from  the  name  of  the  piaut 
used  to  ms^e  it-  This  planx  grew  al>mi- 
dantly  in  tiie  Kile  valley.  Its  pith  was  cut 
into  thin  aliiies  which  were  laid  side  by 
side,  with'  another  layer  over  them  laid 


*'erifificrosB",  and  wMeh  were  then  pressed 
together,  after  soaking^,  and  dried  in  the 
Bun,  Several  of  the  resulting  sheets, 
after  due  polishing  and  ruhbing^  were 
^lued  together  to  make  a  roll,  the  early 
form  of  the  book,  Tt*^sid<^s  b*yT»g  called 
pamfus  the  pfa"nt  was  also  named 
byhlos,  and  from  these  two  terms, 
througli  the  G-reek,  we  have  oiir  pi^eHent 
terms  ^^paper"  and  "Bible". 

In  early  Egyptian  paintings,  found  on 
walls  of  temples  and  tombs  still  stand- 
ing, almost  every  aspect  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life  is  depicted.  In  these  paint- 
ings are  shown  men  with  papyrus  rolls 
in  their  hands-  Also,  samples  of  the  rolls, 
preserved  in  the  remarkably  dry  climate 
of  Egypt,  liave  come  down  to  our  day 
from  tlip  dim  past  of  thp  Pharaohs. 

For  a  time  the  Egyptians  prohibited 

the  exporting  of  the  papyrus,  and  so 
other  nations  were  obliged  to  invent 
some  other  product  that,  would  Borve  the 
same  purpose.  The  Greeks  used  skins  of 
aiiimals,  carefully  scraped  and  polished, 
"nd  finally  bleached,  for  writing  letters 
^nd  making  book-rolls. -The  almost  inde- 
structible ^'paper''  sheets  thna  produced 
were  termed  "pergament",  from  "Perga- 
mum",  where  there  was  a  large  library 
containing  a  great  number  of  books 
made  in  this  manner.  From  '*p*rgament" 
we  have  the  word  "parehmenf.  Some- 
w^here  about  the  third  century  B.C,  tiie 
Hehrfews  presented  Ptolemy  with  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
;ranscrihed  on  parchment  Other  nations 
ilso  prepared  animal  skins  in  various 

ways  to  meet  their  writing  and  book- 

makimg  requirements. 
For  books  that  were 

carefully  selected  skins, 

usually   those    of    stiU- 

horn  or  very  young  kids 

and   calves   were   used. 

This  produced  a  parch- 
ment   de    luxe,    called 

Nelluiu",    w  h  i  o  h    was 

often  tinted  purple  and 

the  writing  in  Such  pre- 
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eious  volumes  was  done  with  silver  and 
gold,  A  few  examples  of  these  exquisite 
works  have  come  down  to  our  day.  The 
leaves  are  very  thin,  A  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  600  of  them  is  not  bulky,  so 
fine  were  thft  pages. 

The  production  of  parchment  on  a 
large  scale  was  necessarily  limited  by 
the  number  of  skins  available^  and  raised 
the  cost  of  th*  finished  product.  Hence 
leases  are  not  rare  where  old  or  less  im- 
portant books  and  papers  were  erased 
by  washing  and  rubbing  oat  the  original 
writing  and  snhqtituting  that  which 
seemed  at  the  moment  of  greater  inter- 
est or  importance.  These  twice-written 
books  were  called  palimpsests,  and  some 
ancient  fragments  of  the  Scriptures  hare 
been  found  in  this  form,  the  original 
writing  still  in  evidence  and  capable  of 
being  restored  to  some  extent  by  proper 
treatment,  while  the  latter  less  inipur- 
tant  writing  is  carefully  removed.  An 
example  is  a  Syriac  version  of  the  four 
gospels. 

Papyrus  continaed  to  be  used,  along 
with  parchments  and  vellums,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  as  well  as  in  the  writ- 
ing of  letters  and  documents-  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  was  manufactured  to 
any  great  extent  outside  of  Egypt,  but 
it  was  eventually  shipped  to  other  lands, 
and  at  Kome  some  of  it  was  worked  over 
to  make  larger  or  different  sized  sheets 
of  select  quality.  The  Arab  conquest  of 
Egypt  in  the  seventh  century  appears 
to  have  greatly  limitfid  the  supply  of 
available  papyrus  in  Europe  and  ac- 
counts for  the  making  of  palimpsests. 

About  the  eighth  century 
the  manufacture  of  paper  as 
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me  Jmo-ff-  it  todar  beRan  in  Europe.  The 
art  came  from  the  Far  East.  It  was  the 
invention  of  T'sai  Lian,  a  noted  Chiaese 
philosopher,  who  was  directed  by  the 
ChineB©  emperor  of  hie  day  [early  in 
^e  fiecond  century  after  Christ)  to 
prodtioe  Homething  more  suitable  for 
wrltijig  than  silk  or  bamboo  sheets. 
T'sai  Lnn  accoTdingly  set  to  -work  and 
brought  forth  a  white  material  tiom- 
poaid  of  beaten  fib  era  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  mnlberry  tree.  They  were  soaked 
and  then  bound  together  in  a  frame  over 
a  screen  by  bemg  pr^Eaed.  The  inventor 
also  experimented  with  other  materials, 
Buch  as  hemp  and  linen.  Soon  the.  new 
produot  was  ia  nae  all  over  China.  But 
it  was  a  long  time  before  other  lands 
heard  of  it  or  learned  to  make  St,  for  the 
secret  of  ita  manufacture  was  closely 
guarded 

Jnut  how  the  art  eventually  came  to 
Europe  remains  a  matter  of  disagree- 
ment among  historianB.  Some  consider  it 
to  have  been  brought  weJltward  by  the 
Saxaeena,  who  conquered  Spain  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  o^^hers  think  it  was 
bionght  westward  by  caravans.  Some 
contend  the  Moors  made  paper  in  North 
Africa  and  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced 
it  to  Europe.  A  story  connected  with  tl^e 
westward  march  of  paper  mentione  the 
attack  on  Arabs  at  Samarkand  by  Chi- 
nese in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  attackers  were  Topolsed  and  some 
of  them  taken  captive.  From  these  cap- 
tives the  Arabs  ejEtorled  the  secret  of 
papermaloBg  and  the  art  soon  spread  all 
over  the  Arab  world.  The  ATal]B  used 
flai  and  linen  rags  in  producing  their 
paper,  and  the  resulting  product  was 
Btiong  and  durable.  A  large  number  of 
ninth-century  Arab  raanuseripta  remain 
to  indicate  how  widely  the  invention  ^^s 
utilized  by  tihe  Arabs. 

With  the  fail  of  the  ifoorish  power  in 
Exirope  the  papermaxing  industry 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans, 
who,  howe:ver,  for  the  mc&t  part,  did  an 
inferior  job.  In  time  paper  milja  were 
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established  in  all  parte  of  Europe,  azkd 
the  discovery  of  printing  contributed  to 
their  increase  everywberi*.  The  wor^ 
however,  continued  to  be  done  labori- 
ously by  hand  in  the  portable  screens  set 
in  frames. 

Mention  may  be  nia5e,  in  passing,  ot 
the  invention  of  blotting  paper,  which 
was  little  noted.  As  far  back  as  1465  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  use.  An  old  book 
deaeribetj  it  in  the  following  words: 
•'Blottyng  papyr  eerveth  to  drye  wette 
wrytt}-ngy,  Jest  tliere.  be  made  bhttis  or 
blurria."  In  spite  of  this  advertisement, 
however,  for  iiiany  a  year  thereafter 
sand  continnftd  to  be  used  for  blotting. 

Pap^rmaking  Machinery 

Sometime  in  the  Keventeen-hundredR 
the  firtt  notable  use  of  power-driven 
machinory  in  connection  with  paper  pro- 
duction took  place  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  a  machine  called  the  ifoUander 
waa  invented  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing up  the  rags,  atill  the  chief  source  of 
paper.  Later  in  that  century  Louis 
Robert  of  France  got  the  idea'of  mak- 
ing the  paper  sheets  themselves  by  means 
of  machinery',  ompJoyin^r  a  conTinuous 
web  or  screen  in  the  process.  His  inven- 
tion was  bought  by  the  Fourdiiniers  and 
brought  to  England,  where  it  was  per- 
fected. The  papsrmaking  machine  of  the 
present,  although  immensely  larger  and 
better  than  the  original  Kourdrinier,  is 
still  called  by  that  name. 

The  use  of  power-driven  machicery  in 
the  making  of  paper  greatly  increased 
production,  but  also  aggravated  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  necessary  mate- 
riala.  While  cotton  as  well  as  linen  i-ags 
were  now  used,  there  were  nevpr  enough 
to  meet  the  demand.  Other  vegetable 
fibers,  Kueh  as  straw,  cornstalks  and 
cane,  could  also  be  used,  and  the  idea  of 
using  wood  jiufp,  which  hod  previoudy 
been  entertained,  now  received  further 
attention.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  Frenehman  had  noted  how  wasps 
made  their  paper  neats  by  chewing  up 
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wood  and  mingling  it  with  their  saliva. 
The  making  of  paper  by  a  similar  meth- 
od natnrally  suggested  itself,  A  power- 
driven  wood-grindeFj  inveated  by  Keller 
(1840),  solved  the  problem  uf  breaHng 
down  wood  to  where  it  could  be  dis- 
solved to  the  proper  consistency  for 
papermaiing.  Later  discoveries  utilized 
chemical  solutions  for  diBintegrating  the 
wood  and  making  it  poasible  to  Bcparate 
the  unwanted  part  from  the  useful  cellu- 
lose fibers. 

The  general  use  of  wood  pulp  for  pa- 
permaking  brought  about  a  tremendous 
advance  in  the  industry.  Increased  pro- 
duction stimulated  the  invention  of  a  wide 
variety  of  new  uses  for  paper.  The  nu- 
merous uses  of  paper  fall  into  two  gtjn- 
eral  claseiiicationB :  the  cultural  and  the 
so-called  "mechanical"  groups.  The  cul- 
tural group  of  papers  includes  newsprint, 
book  papers  and  writing  papers-  News- 
print 13  by  far  the  most  important^  com- 
mercially. This  type  of  paper  is  made  of 
a  combination  of  various  wood  pulps  and 
is  produced  in  immense  quantities  by  ma- 
chmes  which  turn  out  continuous  sheets 
up  to  300  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  1500 
feet  per  minute-  Careful  attention  is  giv- 
en te  color,  weight,  strength,  and  other 
requirements-  Newsprint  lacks  durabil- 
ity, however. 

In  this  category  are  also  included 
carbon  papers,  so  useful  in  the  business 
world.  The  quality  of  writing  papers  is 
in  large  measure  determined  by*the  pro- 
portion of  rags  uB&d  in  their  manufac- 
ture. The  beet  papers  are  made  almost 
entirely  of  rags.  While  the  field  for  cul- 
tural papers  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
mechanical  papers  serve  an  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  purposes,  Beginning 
with  the  heaviest  cardboard  papers, 
there  are  grades  shading  ofE  to  tlie  fin- 
est  tissues. 

Largest  Paper'Vsera 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
the  largest  paper-users.  They  use  more 
paper  in  all  its  forms  than  all  other 


countries  of  flie  world  together.  Upward 
of  15,000,000  tons  ftTinually  are  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  but  a  small 
part  of  this  is  produced  there.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  newsprint,  used  in  large 
quantity,  is  imported  from  other  lands, 
mainly  Canada, 

The  world's  largest  newsprint  mill  is 
located  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  where 
the  St  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  rivers 
cume  together.  The  mill,  using  electrical 
power  ex-clusively^  can  produce  700  tons 
of  newsprint  daily.  Another  Canadian 
mill,  at  Gatineau,  can  turn  out  600  tons 
a  day,  each  of  its  four  great  Ltiachines 
producing  sheets  21  feet  wide  at  the  rate 
of  20  feet  a  second.  In  such  paper  mills 
immense  pulp  digesters,  nearly  fifty  feet 
in  height,  *'cook"  wood  chips  in  a  disul- 
phite  solution  until  reduced  to  the  de- 
sired pulp. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  pro- 
duction of  these  immense  quantities  of 
paper  calls  for  an  endless  supply  of  raw 
material,  mainly  wood.  It  is  estimated 
that  annual  growth  will  replace  80  per- 
cent of  the  trees  cut  down  to  meet  the 
demand.  Conservation  measures  are  be- 
ing pushed  to  prevent  ultimate  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forests.  In  the  United  States 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  de- 
struction by  fire.  Yet,  iu  the  year  1944 
there  were  131,229  forest  fires  that  to- 
gether burned  over  16,000,000  acres  and 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
timber. 

Other  materials  besides  wood  are  be- 
ing brought  into  use  for  the  production 
of  paper.  These  include  grasses  and 
reeds  of  various  sorts.  Bagasse,  waste 
cane  from  which  sugar  has  been  extract- 
ed, is  largely  used.  In  Europe  esparto 
grass,  conomon  in  southern  Spain  and 
northern  Africa,  is  much  used.  In  India 
and  otlier  parts  of  Asia  grasses  are  like- 
wise used  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  importance  of  paper  in  the  mod- 
cm  world  was  keenly  felt  when  during 
the  war  there  was  a  serious  shortage, 
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particularly  of  commercial  (wrapping) 
papers,  Shoppersu  were  asked  to  Dring 
ibeir  own  bags  and  Tetnrn  those  they 
had  on  hand.  The  wasting  of  *Vaste" 
papers  was  made  an  offense.  School  chil- 
dren collected  paper,  so  that  a  million 
tons  more  than  the  usual  annual  salvage 
-was  made  available.  All  this  salvaged 
paper  was  used  in  the  production  of  new 


stock.  With  the  end  of  the  war  these 
emergency  measures  ce&sed  operating. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  demand  for 
paper  will  grow  less.  As  time  goes  on 
other  nations  will  doubtless  demand 
larger  supplies  and  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  wide  use  of  the  commod- 
ity so  important  in  our  twentieth-century 
paper  civiliaation. 


is^^^b* 
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jiiepnanis  Acclaimed  as  Fire-Fighters 

Vi  Blephaiita,  hippopotamu8ea  and  rhinoceroses  in  Kn^r  National  Park,  the  Union  of  Soath 
Africa's  expansive  zoological  reservct  *are,  heralded  aa  valuable  fire-%hters  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  &Tiger  National  Paik  covers  3,400  square  miles,  and  is  famoiis  for  ita  big  game 
ojiunste.  It  is  daixned  that  tjie  ponderona  po-chydeim^,  oil  spotting  a  caisp  &]re  or  a  pile 
ol  burning  \ogs,  will  choj^  down  upon  tlie  blaze  with  their  great  bulk  wid  atomp  out  tbe 
fire.  They  are  credited  with  saving  millions  of  acr^  of  timberland  ia  Africa,  down  through 
the  centuries.  These  three-to-eight-Ion  ^*fire  trucks"  may  not  look  so  flashy  nor  possess  the 
pieroiiig  siren  of  the  speeding  red  trucka  of  laj^«  citi«a,  but  wh^i  tk^  g&t  the  bJatip  thej 
would  aurprise  you  with  their  speed.  A  large  elephant  can  run  25  nules  per  Jionrj  and  a  three- 
ti^  thinoceros  can, attain  the  racehorse  apeed  of  46  miles  per  hour. 


The  Arctic  Tern,  Qfofee-Trotter 

C  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  globe-trottera,  no  matter  how  expansive  and  expensive  their 
quest  for  prolonged  sunahiae,  have  ever  even  contemplated  what  the  arctic  tern  blithely 
acoompliahea  every  year  of  its  life.  This  species  of  the  gull's  relative  breeds  in  large  nnm- 
bers  above  the  arctic  circle,  a  baby  tern  once  being  found  within.  525  miles  o£  the  north  pole 
nestled  in  newly  fallen  snow;  and  after  th&  polar  suiamer  pa^es  they  fly  via  Europe  and 
Africa,  to  winter  below  the  antarctic  circle.  '*They  enjoy  more  hours  of  daylight  than '  any 
other  animaij  for  their  susnmer  asd  wintex  homes  are  11,000  miles  apart  at  the  extremes,  and 
they  fly  circuitouely,  covering  probably  at  least  25,000  miles  each  year,"  Thus  a  Uttle  bird 
.fifteen  inchea  in  length,  gray  with  black  cap,  practically  outstrips  the  conception  of  other 
travelers,  to  spend  eight  montl^  of  continuous  dayl^ht. 

Some  might  doubt  tbe  po^bUi^  of  such  a  record  wene  it  not  for  the  infonnatiou  fur- 
nished ^y  banding,  Slany  of  these  terns  have  been  handed  in  Labrador,  at  Tumeyik  Bay;  and 
others  at  Eastern  Bird  Rock,  Maine,  while  they  were  yet  downy  chicks.  Before  these  band- 
ings it  was  not  known  their  route  to  the  Antarctie.  However,  oAe  of  the  Maine-banded  birds 
was  found  dead  four  years  later  in  tbe  i^iger  river  valley,  We«t  Africa;  while  one  of  the 
Labrador  birds  waa  picked  up  a  few  months  afterward,  m  pranceT  But  tke  t^rd  recovery 
waa  far  the  most  emazing.  A  I^abrador  bird  handed  JnLy  23,  192S,  ^-'as  recovered  iu  tJTatal, 
near  the  southeast  tip  of  Africa,  on  November  14^  a  flight  of  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand miles  in  leas  tlian  four  months,  with  a  tera  ehic"k  alao  less  than  three  months  old. 

Whstt  is  possibJe  f^T  more  m&ture  tirds  <t^^  h-e  estimated  only  by  the  fs^t  th^f  thi^  iern 
disappears  from  the  North  American  continent  after  but  a  stay  of  ten  weeks,  then  appears 
in  the  Antarctic  in  December  skillfully  catching  small  flsh  in  mid-aJj-  as  the  minnows  skip 
ahove  the  surface  to  escape  larger  flsh-  Undoubtedly  the.  arctic  tern  evidences  the  majestio 
orfiOtiff^abiJitjofJ^OVAhf  who  had  f atoned  w  smaff  a  creature  to  sp&n  the  giohe  twice  &  jaarl 
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Baptism  with  the  Spirit 

fiSTJEFORil,  and  kt  each  of  you  be 
XlimmeTSGd  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins; 
and  you  Avill  renpivfi  thp  gift  of  the  holy 
spirit."  The  voice  of  the  apostle  Peter 
sounded  out  these  words  to  the  Jews  and 
proselytes  before  him  wlioae  consciences 
were  pricked  at  his  sermon  and  who 
therefore  asked  what  they  should  do. 
(Acta  2:  37,  38,  The  Emphatic  Diaglott) 
Tlie  spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  that 
day  of  Pentecost  upon  all  flesh  that  re- 
formed and  were  dipped  in  water  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  whom  God 
then  accepted  and  begot  of  His  life- 
giving  force  to  become  His  apiritual  chil- 
dren- Thus  Jesus'  foUo^vers  are  baptized 
with  the  holy  spirit  first  when  they  are 
begotten  of  (rod.  Although  the  spirit  is 
poured  out  upon  all  consecrated  flesh  of 
God'e  servants  and  haudrEiaidens,  yet  it 
is  not  upon  these  as  mere  fleshly  human 
creatures  that  God's  spirit  is  poured  out, 
bajjtizing  them.  The  members  of  the 
"bride"  of  Christ  form  a  spiritual  bride 
in  heaven  eventually*  and  hence  the  spir- 
it is  poured  out  upon  the  members  there- 
of as  those  who  are  begotten  of  God  to 
beoome  His  spiritual  children,  NaturoUyj 
they  being  yet  on  the  earth  at  their  be- 
getting, the  baptism  or  outpouring  of 
ihe  spirit  eomes  upon  them  while  they 
are  in  the  flesh;  and  God's  holy  spirit  or 
active  force  operates  through  their  flesh- 
ly bodies.  Hence  the  anointing  of  them 
with  the  spirit  had  to  wait  till  those  who 
had  consecrated  themselves  to  God 
through  Christ  were  ^*born  again"  or 
''born  from  above"  and  thereby  became 
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the  spiritual  children  of  the  lieaVenly 
Father. 

Here  is  another  case  to  show  that, 
when  persons  consecrate  to  God  and  are 
accepted  by  Him  and  begotten  of  Hira, 
then  they  are  anointed  or  eomo  under 
the  baptism  of  Hie  spirit.  Three  and  a 
half  years  after  Pentecost  the  first  band 
of  Gentile  converts  heard  the  gospel 
truth  at  the  lips  of  Peter  in  the  home 
of  CnmeliuR  tlip  centnrinn  at  Oaesarea, 
They  believed  an'fl  accepted  it.  Then  the 
holy  spirit  was  poured  out  upon  all  such 
Gentile  believers.  The  audible  proof  of 
this  was  that  they  duplicated  the  Pente- 
costal miracle  by  speaking  with  foreign 
languages  unfamiliar  to  them  till  then. 
— Acts,  chapter  10. 

Another  caae  is  that  of  the  Samari- 
tans. l\Tiftn  they  believed  and  were  im- 
mersed in  water  at  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  evangelist,  they  were -obliged 
to  wait  until  the  apostles  Peter  and  John 
arrived  before  the  evidence  appeared 
that  they  were  begotten  of  God,  The  two 
apostles  prayed  tiiat  these  consecrated 
Samaritans  might  get  the  holy  spirit. 
When,  now,  the  apostles  laid  their  hands 
uj|on  them,  the  Samaritan  believers  re- 
ceived the  holy  spirit,  with  evidence. 
Then  first  the  proof  became  present  that 
they  had  been  both  begotten  of  God  and 
anointed  with  His  spirit,— Acts  8 : 1-17. 

Tears  thereafter^  when  the  apostle 
Paul  came  to  Ephesns  and  found  certain 
baptized  believers,  he  found  they  had  no 
evidence  of  being  ^1iorn  again".  They  haij 
been  without  the  vital  truth,  and  so  they 
said:  *TVe  have  not  even  heard  whether 
there  be  any  holy  spirit,"  Nuw,  at  Paul's 
mouthy  they  awiepted  the  new  truths  con- 
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ceming  Jesus  and  vere  re  baptized,  this 
time  "into  the  itame  of  the  Lord  Jesus'*. 
"What  followed?  "And  Paulspnttlng  his 
hajids  on  them,  the  holy  spirit  came  on 
them,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues  and 
prophesied-  And  all  the  men  were  about 
twelve,"  (Acts  19:1-7,  Diagiott)  Of  a 
certainty  they  were  now  indeed  '*born 
of  water  and  spirit'^  Their  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  and  prophesying  was 
outright  evidence  that  they  had  been 
anointed  or  baptised  with  the  holy  spirit- 
Some  time  aftenvard  Paul  wrote  to  the 
consecrated  anes,  the  "saints  which  are 
at  Ephesus'',  and  he  spoke  of  their  trust 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  says  this  was  "after 
that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gos- 
pel of  your  salvation :  in  whom  also  after 
that  ye  believedj  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  holy  spirit  of  promise,  .which  is  the 
earnest  [the  pledge  or  guarantee]  of  our 
inheritance"  in  the  heavenly  realm. 
~Bph,  1 :  13, 14. 

At  Corinth,  Greece,  the  first  converts 
to  result  from  PauFs  preaching  were 
doubtless  the  Jewish  married  couple, 
AquUa  and  Prigcilla,  with  whom  .Paul 
abode.  (Acts  18:  HI,  18)  A  congrega- 
tion was  established  in  Corinth  and  Paul 
wrote  them  and  said:  "Now  he  which 
stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and 
hath  anointed  ustyia  God ;  who  hath  also 
sealed  us,  and  giren  the  earnest  [the 
pledge]  of  the  spirit  in  our  hearts" 
(2  Corinthians  1 :  21, 22)  They  had  heen 
confirmed  or  guaranteed  to  Christ  as  be- 
ing members  of  His  spiritual  '"body"  or 
His  church,  and  this  confirmation  was  by 
being  anointed  with  the  spirit  of  God. 
"For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body:  so 
also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  spirit  are  we 
all  baptised  into  one  body,  whether  we 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond 
or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit.  But  now  are  they  many 
members,  yet  but  one  body.  But  now  hath 
God  set  tie  members  every  one  of  them 
in  the  body,  as  it  bath  pleased  him,  Kow 
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ye  are  the  body  of  Christ*  and  members 
in  partieular."— 1  Corinthians  12;  12*  13, 
20, 18,  27, 

Those  words  show  that,  by  being  be- 
gotten and  anointed  with  God's  spirit, 
the  consecrated  person  is  baptized  as  a 
"new  creature"  into  the  body  of  Christ 
and  becomes  one  of  those  who  are 
espoused  to  Christ  the  great  Bride- 
groom. Such  baptism  of  the  spirit  is  com- 
mon to  all  or  is  jointly  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  regardless  of  the 
different  o&ees  which  they  £11  in  the 
body.  Hence  it  is  '^one  baptism'',  just  as 
there  is  one  common  faith  and  one  com- 
mon hope  of  their  calling,  and  one  com- 
mon Head  over  the  whoJe  body,  namely, 
Christ  Jesue.  For  God,  who  gives  the 
holy  spirit,  gave  Him  "to  be  the  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
his  body'\— Eph-  4: 3-7;  1 :  22,  23. 

If  k  person  thus  baptized  turns  un- 
faithful to  God  'by  failing  to  carry  out 
his  Tesponsibilities,  he  becomes  unfaith- 
ful to'hiiS  anointing  and  is  cast  off  from 
the  '%ody  of  Chriaf'.  He  loses  the  spirit 
of  God  and  its  Uluminating  and  actuat- 
ing power,^and  he  forfeits  his  privileges 
of  service  in  the  'TJody'\  Yet^  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  is  held  responsible 
for  failure  to  meet  his  obligations  as  an 
anointed  one.  This  was  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  King  SauL  When  he  turned  un- 
faithful, God^B  spirit  departed  from  him 
and  another  nian,  namely,  David,  was 
anointed  to  take  SauFs  place  in  the  typ- 
ical Theocracy.  Being  covenant-breakers 
worthy  of  death,  the  unfaithful  anointed 
ones  suffer  the  i^enalty  of  destruction.  It 
is  because,  having  been  "once  enlight- 
ened, and  having  tasted  the  heavenly 
gift  [God's  Son  as  the  ransom  sacrificej, 
and  hecome  partakers  of  holy  spirit,  and 
having  tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and 
the  powers  of  the  coming  age",  they  have 
thereafter  fallen  away  and  refused  to 
carry  out  their  vows  of  consecration. 
They  refuse  to  do  the  things  their  anoint- 
ing cominissions  them  to  do -Heb.  6 : 4-6, 
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Do  You  Celebrate  Your  Birthday? 


IF  YOU  do  you  will  want  to  kno-w  where 
the  idea  of  eelebiating  birthdayn  orig- 
inated. "The  birthdays  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,"    eaya    McClintoek    &    Strong's 
Cyolop<Edi<jt,  Vol.  1»  p,  817*  "were  cele- 
brated with  great  poxap  as  early  aj9  the 
time  of  Joseph  [seventeen  centuries  be- 
fore ChristJ  (Genesi8  40 :20).  These  days 
were  in  E^pt  luuked  upon  as  holy,  no 
business  was  done  upon  them,  and  all 
parties  indulged  in  festivities  euitable 
10  the   occasion.   Every   Egyptian   at- 
tacljtiO  jjiutOi  Importance  to  the  day,  and 
even  to  the  hour  of  hie  birth;  and  it  ia 
TJtiJbable  that,  as  in  Persia,  each  individ- 
piftL  kept  bis  birthday  with  great  rejoic- 
Splf,  ivelcoming  Mb  friends  with  all  the 
aEauscxnontB  of  society,  and  a  more  than 
Osual  prafiiRion   of   deUcaeies   of   the 
table."    (See   also  Willrinson,   Vol.   5, 
p.  290;  Kitto's  C'7/cropd>^ia,vol.l,p.333.) 
why  those  ancient  pagaii»  made  so  mneli 
over  birthday  celebrations  is  a  question 
that  finds   an  answer  in   their  devil- 
apoiVKiored  mythology. 

Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Groncais  40:20,  suggests  that  birthday 
fielebratioftfi  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  ''notion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Boal".  Also  astrology,  T^ith  its  horoscopes 
and  zodiacs,  laid  great  stress  on  offer- 
ing sacTifices  to  the  gods  each  year  when 
the  stars  and  planets  were  in  the  same 
position  aa  when  one  was  bom.  Josephug, 
the  Jewish  historian,  thinks  this  demon- 
ology  originated  before  the  Flood :  "They 
[the  children  of  SethJ  also  were  the  in- 
ventors of  that  pee^iUar  sort  of  wisdow 
which  is  concerned  with  tie  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  order.''  (Antiquities, 
lib.  T.,  cap.  ii.,  sec.  3) 

After  the  Flood  the  horoscope  super- 
stitions were  spread  over  the  earth  by 
the  Hindus,  Babylonians,  QuDese  and 
EgyptianB.  Their  etargazers  '^dlscov- 
ered"  the  "luck"  and  "magic"  of  hirth- 
stows,  while  African  tribes  killed  off  all 


babies  born  on  the  "unluci^*"  days.  In 
Kgypfian  mythology  the  "birthdayg  of 
the  gods"  were  cefebrated  on  the  e^a- 
gomcnal  days.  In  Chinese  mythology  in- 
dividuals offered  special  saorlHces  on 
their  birthdays  to  Shou  Esing,  the  god 
of  longevity.  *(For  more  details  ae€  Lin- 
coln Library  of  fUssential  Information^ 
A  Dictioniiry  of  Htligion  and  i^th%cs,  and 
The  Miflhology  of  AU  Races,) 

In  view  nf  theft*  facta  God's  ehosen 
people,  the  leraeliles,  did  not  ceieibtate 
theae   pagan   festivals.   They   rejoiced 
when  their  children  were  brought  into 
the  -world'  but  they  did  not  hold  annusJ. 
birthday    celebrations.    (Kitto's    Cyclo- 
f€tdia,  vol.  1,  p.  332)  '^While  it  is  true 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept  records 
of  the  agee  of  their  male  citizens  .  .  . 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  kept- an 
exact  account  of  thfi  day  of  birth  or  made 
any  Bpee'ia\  celebration  of  its  anniver- 
sary. The  first  definite  account  of  any 
birthday  ceIp\*ration  in  Jndea  is  that  of 
Herodian  kings."  ^The  C^ttiveraal  3^■^isK 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  2,  p,  382)  But  when 
the   Israelites   rebelled  aad   turned   to 
idolatry  certain  of  their  rabbis,  accord- 
ingto  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (vol.  3, 
p.221),  were  not  opposed  to  the  pagan 
practice.  It  is  thought  that  the  account 
at  Hoeea  7:3  5  tells  of  such  a  celebra- 
tion on  "the  day  of  our  king"  who.  was 
a  wicked  king,  i^e  also  2  K accabees  6 ;  7. 

When  apostate  Chriatianity  was  fused 
with  paganism  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  all  the  appendages  of  pa- 
gan "Worship  were  traTiBniuted  to  the 
Catholic  church,  including  the  idea  of 
birthday  celebrations.  The  practice  was 
to  name  babies  after  the  "'saint"  of  tke 

r 

day  on  which  the  child  was  bom  sn  that 
annually  thereafter  that  particular 
"saint"  would  he  honored.  France  passed 
a  law  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  the  custom 
pvftn  tnday  in  many  Catholic  countries. 
— Encyclopedia  Britanrndca,  vol.  1 6,  p.  64. 
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And  Tom  where  did  the  birthday  cjakes 
and  candles  come?  Hislop's  Two  Baby- 
ions,  page  95,  says  tliat  the  ancient 
AngJo-Saxons  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
the  'Xotd  Moon"  spoken  of  as  "meni"  at 
Isaiah  65^:  11  {margm) ,  by  making  cakes 
"called  "N^ur-Cakes,  or  Btrf^i-oakes".  The 
sEtiae  anthority,  on  pages  191  to  196,  tells 
of  th6  pagan  origin  of  the  candles. 

The  greatest  -birthday  celebration  on 
Christendom's  calendar  is  December  25, 
a  day  on  which  the  Catholic  E^wyclo- 
pedia  says  the  solar  feast  occurred 
caUed  the  Natalis  ItwicU,  "  meaning 
''Birthday  of  the  Uneonquered'\  It  ia 
really  lacked  Nimrod's  birthday.  (See 
Awake!  December  22,  1946,  p.  4->  More- 
over, the  authoritative  magazine,  The 
Watdhtower  (November  15,  1942,  page 
349)  says: 

Not  only  is  the  date  of  Jesus'  birth  not  giv- 


en anywhere  tor  the  purpose  of  having  it  cele- 
brated, but  me  only  burthday  celebration  men- 
tioned [in  the  Gre^  Scripture  vrritings]  is 
that  of  the  adulterous  King-JJerod  whose  step- 
daughter Salojne  danced  to  jcnafce  tie  cele- 
bration 'Wrry",  yes,  merry  by  having  the 
head  of  the  f  orenmner  of  Christ,  namely,  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptiat,  chopped  off.  (See 
Matthew  14 : 6-12 ;  Mark  6 :  21-29.)  Even  Ori- 
gen  o£  Alexandria  (A.D.  185-254),  who  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  '^early  church  fa- 
thers", was  sharp  enough  to  see  the  point,  so 
that  he  stated  that  "in  the  Seriptures  sin- 
ners  alone,  not  saints,  celebrate  their  birth- 
day". Jesus  Christ  nowhere  instructed  his 
disciples  to  celebrate  his  human  birthday  on 
either  the  legitimate  day  or  any  fictitious  date; 
and  for  religionists  to  engage  in  such  a  eele- 
bration  on  a  religious  fixed  date,  which  date 
is  furthermore  sacred  to  a  heathen  false  god, 
is  a  msB  of  adding  to  the  Word  of  God. 
—Proverbs  30  : 5,  6. 


A  ligKt  sKining  amidst  darkness! 

Though  men  biuld  bigger  and  brighter  lights  with  which  to  pierce 
the  darkness  they  can  never  penetrate  the  gross  gloonv  now  engulfing 
the  world.  Nor  will  man's  proposed  new  world  ordet  bring  light  to  a 
darkened  world.  But  God's  "Word  says 

"TKy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path" 
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U<  N.  Pi^eaUne  Inquiry 

^  Aft*>r  (ipvprnl  flnyn  of  pr^v 
tracted  illai^UiBfltoD  the  U.  N.  In 
eaily  Muy  ^U'cidyd  to  allow  the 
lews  to  Btate  (heir  case  In  a 
raeetlng  of  the  PoEltlcal  and  Be- 
3urtty  Commlttre.  The  Areb 
Higher  Committee  for  Palestine 
PFflB   also   f:\yfn   opportunity   to 

prPftPtit     Its    sU\g    of     the     IfiHU^. 

There  was  H^ltatJon  for  taking; 
lip    forthwith     the    qneetton     of 

Paleatlne  Itidependence  or  parti- 
tion, but  the  UnlteU  Slater  and 

Great  Britain,  toc^ther  with  oth- 
er natio-iiB,  (irge-d  a  prelloiinary 
InatJliy,  which  would  put  the 
faetB  before  the  Ag^mbly.  A 
'^drafting  committee"  Included  in 
llB  tenoB  of  reference  for  the 
sruldance  ot  the  TOmmlttee  of  In- 
quiry the  following!  "The  Special 
Committee  [of  laqnirj]  shall 
give  most  careful  consideraticn 
to  the  iotereets  of  aU  Enhahltants 

et  Pal^tiUd  abd  filso  to  tho  re- 
ligious Interests  in  Palestine  of 
iBtam,  Jewry»  and  ChristendMn." 
The  fiDecial  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly flniehed  Its  deliberations  on 
May  ^,  having  by  a  vote  of  40 
.to  7  cstahll^ed  an  eleyen-rmtiOD 
conmaittee  of  Inquiry  empowered 
to  GubiQ.lt  proposals  for- th&  solu- 
tion of  the  Palestine  problem. 
The  General  Assembly,  unani- 
mouHly  adopted  b  resolution  ^aH- 
Ing  "upon  the  entire  world  and 
particularly  the  Inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  refrain  from  violeni^. 
4Jter  the  coEjiuiittee  of  inqiilry 
hai  done  its  work.  In   Palestine 


and  elsewhere,  the  matter  will 
come  up  for  dedaion  by  the  Gen- 
etal  Asfi^inbly  In  regular  sesefon 
In  September.  Gandhi.  Id  far- 
away India,  commentlDg  on  the 
Palestine  problem,  expressed  ibe 
opinion  that  it  was  almoat  In- 
soluble, and  r^merkpd  that  the 
Jews  aacaaged  Ihelr  cause  by  vio- 
lence. Said  he.  "They  should  meet 
with  the  Arabs  and  mahe  with 
them  an  agreemmt  tiot  to  depend 
upon  British,  AmericaD  or  any 
other  aid,  save  what  deaceods 
from  Jehovah.*' 

ralestma  Jmu  Break 

#  Early  In  May  Jewish  terror- 
ists  bombed  the  thick  walla  of 
the  central  prison  at  Acre,  the 
town  made  famous  in  Omsader 
ennala.  As  a  result  251  Jewish 
and  Arab  prlwo^n*  were  re- 
leased, inelnding  serer&l  terror- 
iata.  A  furiouB  battle  between 
guards,  nttftcb«Ts  and  priBonera 
resulted,  and  one  Arab  and  four- 
teen jews  were  slain,  among 
them  three  terrorist  attackers. 
Responsibility  for  the  bombing 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Irgnu 
Zyal,  Leuml,  Jewish  terrorist  or- 
ganisation.   Tt    was    conjectured 

that  the  bomtriris  was  th«  or- 
ganization's pay-off  for  the  han?- 
ing  oT  roor  eouvlcte<l  terrorists  tn 
thia  prison  in  Aprlh  These  four 
terrorists  are  hailed  by  many 
Jews  as  h«roeft.  The  Day  {New 
York  Jewish  psperl  said:  "Be 
proud  of  them,  oh  IsraeL  They 
died  a  b«ro*8  d^uth.  Thy  martyr* 
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lowd  thee  aa  ttioy  toll,  with  thair 
taat  dytng  bT«ath.** 

WorUFoUoo 

^  A  Military  Staff  Comniittee 
was  established  by  the  U.  N.  at 
itfl  inception  to  consider  arran^e- 
menta  for  a  worlt  police,  for 
which  member  nations  had  agreed 
to  make  armed  forces  available 
After  fifteen  months  of  work  on 
the  plan,  the  conaiolttee  (eom- 
posed  of  Big  Five  representa- 
tives^ made  public  a  repor^  on 
May  4.  The  committee  had  laid 
down  some  41  genera!  principles, 
but  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment <xn  some  fourt^^n  of  the 
more  Important.  It  was  rather 
apparent  that  the  Big  Five  them- 
eeives  would  not  be  Huhject  to 
the  worja  police,  laaamuch  as 
each  of  them  has  veto  power  on 
any  action  to,  t>e  talien.  The  ejc- 
pressloD  "poiJce  force*'  itself  was 
not  used  in  the  repcrt-  It  appears 
that  the  mUltfiry  forces  would 
have  to  be  oallod  up  from  various 
nations  each  time  a  situation 
arose  that  demanded  their  iis& 
Artlnn  would  be  taken  with  a 
speed  In  comparison  with  which 
an  oi-c-art  wou]d  t>e  considered 
fast 

Chalienge  to  U.N. 

^  A  serious  challenge  to  the 
United  Nations  arose  In  early 
May  In  the  refusal  of  Yngoalaria, 
Bulgaria  and  Albaniii  to  allow 
the  TJ.W.  BaUfauB  mvestijpition 
C<iTniniRnlo4i  to  pnter  their  respec- 
tlTe  countries-  The  Commission 
is  iwekiii^  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  tronbtes  In  Greece,  due  to 
gaerrtUa  actlvltleff  believed  to  be 
cnconrB-ged  from  sourcofi  in  the 
mentioned  coimtt'i&fl.  The  Balkan 
Commladon  is  referring  the  Ifl- 
siie  to  the  Security  council  of 
the  TT.N. 

Graek-ToTklflh  Aid 

^  The  bill  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turltey  moved  .  slowly  through 
the  IT.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  May.  On  the  9th,  by  a 
vote  of  2S7 107  tho  bill  was 
passed,  after  which  it  went  to 
the  Senate,  which  had  already 
apprJ>v^  »«1mUHr  te^alation  by  a 
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vfrte  of  67-23.  Since  the  dlffer- 
ettcea  betTTeen  the  two  MHa  were 
^ght,  tte  harmonlzmg  process 
In  conference  was  quickly  com- 
pleted aad  the  m&asure  was 
ready  for  the  prestdeof s  signa- 
ture on  May  15- 

U.  &  Senatcrlabor  Bill 

<^  The  ao^caned  Taf  t .  omulbua 
laSjor  ttU  was  passed  by  the  U,  S, 
Senate  on  May  13.  by  a  vote  of 
63-24^  aafficlent  to  t*verride  a. 
presldeotlal  veto.  Tte  vote  cul- 
mioEted /tree  weeks  at  debate, 
A  bill  previoualj  passecl  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives  dealt 
With  th^  same  issues.  Features 
which  the  two  hilie  have  In  com- 
mon are :  ( 1)  Outlawing  the 
cJpB?d  Shop-;  (2)  wittidrawlng 
bargaining  rights  from  national 
unions  haying  officers  'who  are 
Gomimmlata  or  euep&eted  of  X>^ 
ing  BQCh;  (3)  provlaion  for  gov- 
omment  iojuuctfons  fu  cases  ot 
strikes  affecting  the  public  inter- 
est; (4>  transferring  the  cone ili- 
ation  service  from  tfae  Labor  De- 
partment to  another  agency; 
<5)  eetabtishJng  what  would  be 
^'unfair  practices'*  oa  the  part  of 
unions ;  <  6)  i  n  s  u  r.l  a  g  ^*f re^ 
Speech*'  to  employers. 

The  Senate  bill,  unlllie  the 
House  bill,,  dees  not  define  "un- 
lawful conterted  activities  by 
uaions;  bring  unions  under  anti- 
trust acta ;  declare  mass  picket- 
ing illegal -forbid  contributlona 
by  unions  to  political  parties ;  or 
outlaw  strikes  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Fcrtal  Pay  Suits  Outlawed 

^  President  TrnmaOi  May  J4, 
signed  the  bill  barring  the  portai- 
to-portal  pay  claims  which  had 
mounted  to  a  total  of  bllllona  of 
dollars.  The  president  stated  that 
he  did  80  In  the  Interest  of  the 
eoonomic  stability  of  the  nation. 
Business  was  happy,  labor  not 
St.  happy,  over  the  declaloo. 

"VaUio  oi  America*' 
^  The  United  States  has  be^ 
sending  omt  ehort-wave  broad- 
casts to  67  nations,  inc;ludlng 
Biisaia.  Theee  "Vftlce  of  Ameri- 
ca" programs  were  Intended  to 
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give  other  peoples  information 
concerning  American  democracy 
and  its  way  of  life.  They  were 
considered  a  weapon  against  tiie 
advance  of  Communism.  On 
May  5  Secretary  Marshall  ap- 
peared before  the  Houbg  Appro- 
prlatlons  Committee  urging  ■  a 
continuation  of  these  programs, 
but  the  Committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  conid  b©  dis- 
pensed with,  hence  denied  appro- 
priations for  their  continuance. 
The  piograma  are  therefore  d^ia 
to  cease  on  June  30, 

Mexican  Visitor  to  Hie  V.  B. 

■^  Continuing  his  tour  of  the 
U.  S,,  Presideot  Alemfin  of  Mexi- 
co on  May  1  addres&ed  a  Mnt 
ae^on  of  the  CongreeH,  on  May  2 
received  a  ticker-tape  welcome  In 
New  York  dty,  bowed  to  abAut 
a  million  cheering  citizens  1b  his 
motorcade  up  Broadway,  was 
made  an  honorary  citjBen  of  the 
dty,  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Colnmbla,  On  May  3 
be  addressed  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Natlona-  His 
visit  was  aimed  not  only  at  In- 
creasing good-will  between  the 
North  American  republics,  but 
also  the  obtaining  ot  a  euhstan- 
tial  credit.  Advances  of  5100,000,- 
000  to  Hesrico  wefe  arranged  for 
after  his  return  to  Mexico,  half 
of  the  sam  to  be  used  to  stabilize 
the  exchange  rate,  the  remainder 
to  further  economic  projects  such 
us  induatrlal  construction  and 
improvement,  road  hulldlns  and 
the  development  of  touttst  facil- 
ities, 

ReU^  to  LdbeTAied  Lands 

<^  The  U.  S.  Senate  on  May  13 
approved  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4  the 
president's  $350,000,000  relief 
program  for  liberated  countries. 
The  figitre  had  been  cut  to  S200,- 
000,000  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  the  Senate's  over^ 
whelming  support  of  the  presi- 
dent's figure  will  have  its  effect 
when  the  relief  bill  is  cansideretf 
in  conference  of  the  two  bodies. 
In  view  of  the  near-starvation  of 
many  In  the  liberated  countries, 
the  relief  measure  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance,  particularly  as 


the  U.N.  Relief  and  Behablhta- 
tion  AdmfnLstration  will  cease  to 
operate  In  the  very  near  future. 


Near  Famine  in 

Brf  Cafn,  Germany 

^  In  an  article  In  The  Medical 
preiB,  Thr,  Pranklln  Blcfcnell, 
noted  mitritlonist  and  member  of 
Britain^s  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, said  that  Britain  was'  a 
nation  slowly  dying  of  starva- 
tion. If  that  WAB  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. It  was  nevertheless 
uncomfortably  close  to  a  true 
statement.  At  the  same  tfme  the 
conditions  in  the  Anglo-American 
pone  in  Germany  are  even  more 
«erlouB,  while  the  already  limited 
rations  are  further  reduce.  The 
TT.  S.  is  rushing  grain  to  Ger- 
many in  the  amount  of  1,200,000 
tons,  in  the  hope  ol!  preventing 
threatening  disturbances.  In  the 
Ruhr  the  nnlfins  have  issued  a 
food  tiltimatum,  demandfn^  as- 
surances of  Improvement  In  the 
food  situation  sooS-  In  other 
parts  of  Germany,  too,  unrest  is 
Increasing  as  a  r^snU  'Of  the,  low 
rations  of  food. 

Farbcut. Leaders  btdleted 

■^  Early  in  May  twenty-four  of 

the  top  oEftclals  of  the  I.  G,  Far- 
ben  Industrie  of  Germany  were 
Indicted  B3  war  criminals.  The 
Indictment,'  Gi^d  in  Nuremberg 
by  the  chief  U,  S.  war  crimes 
prosecutor,  for  the  first  time  in 
hiatory  accuses  tndustrialista  of 
aggressive  Warfare.  The  world's 
largeat  chemical  combine  was 
'charged  with  using  cartel  ar- 
rangements to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  essendai.  amX  aCrategfc 
materials  In  potential  enenay 
countries.  Including  the  U.  B. 
Accused  of  fnrtherlne  prepara- 
tion for  World  War  II  the  Far- 
ben  oSlclals  are  held  accountable 
for  the  deaths  of  millions  of  hu- 
man creatures  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  millions  more. 

I^^faa  t&  Fraa^  iff  W^rjd  Bank 

^  The  World  Bank  on  May  9 
extended  to  France  a  loan  of 
$1^0,000,000  to  aid  that  country 
In  postwar  reconatnicllon.  It  was 
tbe  first  loan  made  by  the  Banki 

AWAKE! 


Ut  up  under  th«  Brettoo  Woods 
OiftTter.  Forty-foor  nations  (stot 

Including  Ruesia)    arc  members, 

The  Bank  has  a  potential  capital 
ol  ?S,<Hjy,[XK>.0(M),  which  Is  the 
total  of  mp»tihpr  Rnhfli?!'ipt[oii4. 
%he  French  loau,  at  '^\  percent 
interest,  la  tci  hv  for  thirty  years. 
Applications  for  loatis  on  hand 
ln<!lu<le  S5^),(KH^0O0  to  Dpitmark 
and  $40>000,000  to  China.  Lands 
which  have  sigtilfieri  their  (nten- 
tioD  to  auk  for  lojtns  are  Poland, 

S600,0O(J.I>fHl ;    NVthPrlnndfi,   S500,- 

000,000 ;  Trail,  !t2M,0OO,OO0 ; 
OBechfbLuvtiUla,  S3f>0, 000.000 ; 
Lusetiibourir,  $:J0,0O0.O0O.  Mpti- 
co  is  also  s*H?klJiff  a  loan.  The 
wofklnj;  capital  of  the  bank  Just 
now  m  only  about  (7CX),O00,O0a 

Ramadl«r  Oufttn  nommnnlat* 

#  Supported  by.  a  vote  of  con- 
fldenc'e  360-186  Premier  tCama- 
fllpi-  of  France  toot  stept  t<s 
eoiidify  the  French  govemmect, 
ousting  nve  Comnuuntst  mlnJs- 
tetB.  who  had  voted  aealnat  him 
w!Ui  their  party.  The  <?ftbSnet» 
fllleil  out  by  the  addition  "if  oite 
Popular  RppiibUcan  and  thr<« 
Socialist  minister b^  backed  up 
the  premier's  fitablll>atIoD  poll<"y, 
whlcti  involved  thp  fr*^7ing  of 
wE^es.  Strtkins  autoiuoutle  worlt- 
era  returned  to  work  on  th**  gov- 
ernment's terms  of  a  2Jc  an  hour 
production  bo  mis. 

ConununlBts  Outlawed  in  BtakU 

^  The  Supieiuw  Bltctwral  Tri- 
bunal of  Brazil  on  May  T  out- 
lawed the  Brazilian  Communlflt 
party,  by  a  vote  of  throe  to  two- 
The  BraaiUan  army  and  p0|i<:e 
were  alerted  to  be  ready  for 
Doeslb^e  disturhfint^Ma  es  a  re- 
sult Of  the  tribunal's  aetion. 

May  Day  Id  Ruaaia 

^  As  a  million  soldiers,  sailors 
and  workora  oi  arched  throiigh 
Moscow's  Red  Square  on  May  1 
and  war  pianea  swooped  over  tl^e 

city,  Premier  Stalin  watehed 
from  atop  Leuia's  semi  monolithic 
tomb.  It  wuB  an  Impressive  flem- 
onstratLon  of  devotion  to  com- 
munism  and  4t8  leader.  Heixirt- 
InU    the     tJQf'Ldt?,     I'ravdttj    In     a 

front-page  editorials  remarked 
JUNE  8,  194? 


that  white  the  commmdats  cele- 
brated May  Day  ^imperialists  in 
<»ther  lands  with  criminally  ag- 
gressive plans  were  dreamiag  of 
plunging  humanity  into  the  san- 

jl^iloary      whirlpool      of     another 

war", 

Snnduime  Clalni  Autonomy 

■^  Professing  to  represent  12,- 
O00,0uu  ^^uudanese,  the  Taaoen- 
dan  ]>aity  on  May  4  nrm^Ialined 
the  Independent  state  of  West 
Java  with  [t»  capital  at  Baji- 
doeng,  asklDg  the  Dntdi  for  mUl- 
tBiTj  proteetioc  in  conaiderAtlon 
of  the  return  ot  Dutch  factorlco 
and  plantatloTu  to  prewar  own- 
ers. The  proclamation  called  for 
a  plebiar^tA  on  the  laime  of  Inde- 
pendenop  from  tbe  RepabLic  of 
IndtJDvalu. 

Royat  Rehim 

^  Th<>  visit  of  the  Britlab  royal 
family  to  iSoutti  Africa  has  man? 
impllcatlDns  and  waa  not  merely 
a  pleftmire  jAiirt.  Tt  had  Id  vipw 
tl»e  coneoliduHon  of  the  Empire- 
Common  wi'ultli  oX  ^hlch  SoutHv 
Africa  is  an  Irapprtnnt  part.  In- 
cidentally, but  not  accidentally, 
the  roturn  of  the  rayal  four  to 
London  after  fourteen  weeks  of 
absence  occurred  Juat  ten  years 
to  the  dny  after  the  cvrtmatloEi 
Of  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elisabeth,  The  returning  sover- 
eigns, with  their  two  daughters. 
were  greeted  with  coDfllderable 
emthualasm.  Laborites  and  peers, 
Conservatives  and  Li  beral^s, 
waved  aod  cheered  as  the  party 
pflBSed  the  Parliament  buildings 
on  their  way  from  the  station 
to  Buckingham   Palace. 

Dlficover  Btammoth  8keJet<Hi§ 

#  A  gronp  of  scientists  Headed 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Reed»  of  the 
UnlTcrsity  of  ArisoDa,  early  in 
May  diflcovered  the  slEeletoiia  of 
a  herd  of  mammoths,  a  so-called 
prehistoric  horse  and  an  ante- 
lope, near  SpriogeTvi  He,  Arizona. 

Some  of  the  mammoth  tusks 
wero  ten  fe^  l«ng,  weigtiing  be- 
ti^een  250  aiid  300  ponnda  No 
truce  of  any  human  skeleton  was 

found    among    these    mammoths, 

however.  Man  hi  a  receot  arrival 


on  the  planet-  The  maramoth 
Ekelctons  are  believed  t&  date 
b&ck  30,000  years,  which  ie  an 
estimate  not  as  pi^tly  at  odds 
with  Scrtptural  data  ai  scien- 
tists uedally  eoojure  up. 

Olobal  F^yliif  Hfluurds 

^  A  r-eeemt  report  reveals  that 
during  1946  flljcty  m«mber  tines 
of  the  intematiODal  Air  Trans- 
portadoB  AfwuvHatEon  flmv  a  tntal 
of  BM&,i300fiOO  pauenser  mll€s 
ill  all  partjs  of  the  world,  and  Lad 
3S  accidents  which  roiulted  la 
298  caaualUei.  That  comee  t&  a 
fatality  to  each  2Si3]4,O0O  pno- 
aenger  miles  flown,  which  la  con- 
sidered a  Rood  record,  but  ca- 
pab|4>  of  imnrovpm*»nt. 

N«w  Oadfet  to  Avert   Orashe* 

^  At  th^  heglnning  of  M"fty, 
Hon-ard  Hughes,  who  Is  an  air- 
plane designer  as  well  as  a  movie- 
maker. deoiciiiBtrated  a  new  ra- 
dar altitude  Indicator,  expected 
to  eliminate  00  percent  of  all 
airline  jrrashes.  Flying  straight 
at  a  mountain  range,  a  yellow 
lij^ht  dHshed  on  when,  within 
2,000  feet,  and  warned  of  ap- 
prou-c-hlng  disaster.  The  plane 
was  able  to  swinfl;  out  of  the  way 
in  good  time. 

Sbty-Poot  Disk  Plow 

^  The  invention  of  a  disk  plow 

that  turns  a  strip  of  earth  42  feet 
wide  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  acrea 
an  nour^  promiaes  to  he  useful' 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
increased  production  of  crops  re- 
quired (o  relieve  worjd  food 
wants.  The  plow,  which  measares 
60  feet  overall,  fs  the  invention 
of  Monroe  Terrell  and  T-  W- 
Emerson,  Tesans. 

U.  S.  Uonor  BUI 

^  A  Commerce  Department  re- 
port  shows  that  In  194d  the 
American  people  spent  $8.700t- 
OW,000   for   whielry,   wine   and 

beer.    The    uverage    was    $50   for 

every  person  over  18  years  old. 
Since  A  good  many  do  not  in- 
dulge, It  ia  evidt^nt  that  thn  reat 
had  all  they  wanted  and  donbt- 
}css  e.  ^ood  deal  iiiui>>  than  wtM 
good  for  them. 
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Yes^  you  have  your  "SMe^  hut-^ 

What  do  yeu  know  about 
its  history  f 

its  doctrinesf 

its  themef 


Study  the  all-inclu^ve 
Bible  course  contained  in 
the  itir^  htxS^  offered 
on  a  contribution  of  $1- 


'' Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work*^ 

This  384-page  book  shows  ho-w  we  got  the  Bi- 
ble, proves  its  genaineness  -and  authenticity, 
and  presents  a  brief  analysis  and  sumraaiy  of 
each  hook  of  the  Bible. 


4€ 


Let  God  Be  True" 


III  24  chapters  this  book  pres^its  simpiy-statad 
€xplanatLi:;:iB  of  Bnch  Bible  teacbing8  as  bell,  Mes- 
siah, the  r«iiBom,  the  church,  the  sabbath^  and 
niAny  olheft,  in  treatfee  form. 
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The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand'' 


Order   dus   cn^ghtcnii^ 

set  of  books  now,  uung 

cOHp<m  below- 


H^h-l^hting  the  ceatral  theme  of  tha  Bible,  the 
Kingdom,  this  book  tells,  by  naxration,  the  events 
thro^hoQt  the  centuries  past  leading  up  to  tb& 
present  with  th«  Kingdom  now  at  hand. 


WATCHTOWER  111  Admni  St  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y* 

EflcJosed  find  53.0ft  Please  send  to  me  the  ttiree  bc»okB, 
'^Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work'\  "Let  God  Be  True'\  and  "The  Kingdom  is  at-Han^\ 
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Advertising  Hoaxes 
Exploit  Buyers 

Sensational  appeals  attract  the  millions  of  spenders*  dollars 

Pestilence  in  the  **Last  Days" 

Why  the  increasing  burden  of  diseases  in  modem  times? 

Aviation  Speeds  Ahead 

Progress  in  air  travel  continues  despite  obstacles  and  crashes 

Authenticity  of  the  Bible 

Evidence,  circumstantial  and  direct,  in  proof 
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SEMIMONTHLY 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Mevw  wcnircMM  ih&t  ore  ablft  to  keep  you  ti^vaJu  to  the  vita.!  issues 
of  our  tircMS  must  b«  unfettered  l^  censorship  and  Bcliiah  Intcrcsti. 
"Awakel"  has  no  fetters.  It  recodnlzes  facta,  faces  tacti,  is  free  to 
pij>llsh  focifl.  It  1«  not  IxMinc  by  poUitc&l  &mbitionj;  or  cbliijatioafl :  it  U 
onhAcnpercd  "hy  advertisers  wKote  t<>Al  muJt  not  be  trodden  oti;  It  is 
Oftpfejudlccd  fy  ,tracittlon4l  creeds.  Tlito  )ouimai  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  do^  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintftlna  integrity  to  tn*th- 

**Awakfi !"  uses  the  re^lar  newy  channel^  but  is  net  dependent  on 
tikem.  Its  own  corrcsponduitB  are  on  all  contificnto,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncenoored^  on^the^ecenes 
reports  conne  to  ypu  throM^h  these  columns.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  r-ot  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
landuaijefl,  by  pe'rsons  of  aJ-l  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  nclda  cf 
knowledge  pas*  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography^  science,  social  condittonff,  natural  -wonders — why,  its  cover* 
age  IS  aa  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  (ilgh  as  the  heavens. 

"Awaitc  i**  pledges  itwelf  io  ri^hiecvs  principlaa,  io  exposing  hjJ^cn 
foes  and  subtle  dan  jcra,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  cAtabuahment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  '  Awake!*''  Keep  awoke  by  readirig  "Awskel" 


^•a 


WATCM10WKR  BIBI-D  Ax,'B  TIUCT   SOCIETT,   TK 
117  JLdmms  Street  Brooklyn  1,  N,  T.,  TT.  S^A. 

Fivo  cint*  «  copy  ^^  do""""  *  y^*"' 


ntn  it.  aWvrsK  coudrJv  «n  b^f*  ii£.kd  Ic  ,ur«L 
at  LtMt   tV9  imnu  Wen  BitiiniptiM  »p*m. 


CUnfi  tf  ■HrM  vhK  lut  Cii  mv  oK«i  nur  bt 
erpecui  ttfctlTi  Wlh^b  »i^  Soatb.  ttcvd  foa  till 
MM  utlL  u-  iHw  tOdnu. 

«fi^a■  Tiirlr  fiulmri^tJai-  Kite 

AairlMi,U-l.,  klT  Adiutt,ItrD«iiiri^  l.h.f.   II 

CMUtfa,  «0  Inija  A?4.,  Tgrzu  5.  O^ltrlj 

t^h  AtrViif  933  Boctw  Hmh.  c«Dt  T«tc 
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Advertising  Hoaxes  Exploit  Buyers 


T3E  basic  principle  ntiliEed  exhanft- 
tively  bv  successful  advertisers  is 
appeaJ  to  man's  fundainenial  yearnings, 
Deeiro  for  marriage,  protection  against 
injury,  simplft  Amnsetn^n),  personal 
prestige;  fhe^e  are  the  themes  that  are 
voveninto  thecriprs'olairasfor  his  prod- 
uct Having  c*»terail:ied  upon  a  presen- 
tatian,  the  jfQneral  Tnethod  it  siioply  to 
repeat  until  the  public  beconies  con- 
8C10T1S  cf  the  product  or  service,  even 
alck  or  hearing  about  it  Aflscrtion  rather 
than  logic  or  ar^mcnt  is  the  rule.  Repe- 
tition of  sloiCans  brands  them  iipnn  the 
public  mind,  such  aa  ''The  pause  that  re- 
freshcB"  (Coca  Cola);  "So  round,  so 
flmi,  so  fully  packed''  (Lacky  Strike)^ 
*lt  clean?  ynwr  broath  whilp  it  cleans 
your  teeth"  (Colgate  Dental  Cream). 
While  Jinking  thn  product  with  funda- 
mental hmuan  ur^<?6  they  inject  it  into 
thp  livf^s  of  the  people.  "The  ttajr  line 
favors  the  dpbs  who  take  this  Woodbury 
facial  cocktail'';  "She's  lovely,  She's  en- 
gaged, She  i:'ii;eH  Pond's";  "Destination — ; 
Altar,  HincL?.  for  ilinids^^ ;  ftese  s^ogan^ 
illustrate  the  principle. 

Soring,  often  a:nuo>Hng  repetition  and 
similarity  of  approach  am  not  acciden- 
tal. They  follow  the  rigid,  narrow  rules 
of  S"iJeopaflfnl  advertisinp^  which,  having 
mucn  at  sfak*?,  can  ^seldom  risk  the  un- 
known approach.  Fretieric  Wakeman,  in 
hifi  exportS  ifove]  of  radio  advertiaing^ 
T>u*  Bucksicrff,  romarke  that  to  Attract 
the  millions  of  si)endeTs'  doiinrs  a  prod- 
ucfs  advertising  must  he  ''cheap,  senaa- 


tional,  and  possees  mass  advertii^ing  ap- 
peal", (Page  30) 

Sawyer,  an  advertising  writer,  lets 
down  his  hair  a  hit  further  in  the  trade 
Journal  Printer's  Ink,  aaying:  '^[I'he  ptib* 
lie  is  a  jork  ,  .  .  Thp  piihlir  hAR  had 
ludginent  and  ^or:;e  tas:^  and  prefers  to 
let  somebody  else  do  it«  thinbinp,  good 
orbad,  Approac>3itat  alow  niendu level, 
pandpr  to  its  cheaper  nature,  hammor 
away  hard  enough  at  what  you  want  it  to 
do — and  you^il  get  results/*  Continuing 
the  OTJif*;Hsion  of  the  ad  writer  he  con- 
clndea :  '*We  can  be  rcaliwlic  about  o'lr 
profesaion  and  admit  it  is  a  inoney-mak- 
inf(  scheme.  That  will  stop  some  of  u& 
fTGDi  making  speeches  reefcins  with  KiRtL 
idcalisni  that  are  applauded  and  then 
ditirt^parded  by  xtfhers  of  us  who  know 
the  pablie  i*  a  jerk." 

This  is  virtually  the  credo  of  P.  T, 
Bamunt*  of  circus  faifie,  who  ^aid  'there 
iR  a  RocJrer  horn  pvery  niiaute',  anri  of 
Texas  fluinan,  who  greeted  her  night 
dnb  guests  -with  ''Hello,  Sucker^-  Conse- 
qnf^nliy  the  country's  big  advertising 
programs  aro  dosigned  by  copywriters 
and  distributc-rs  fDr  mass  appeal,  ainiple 
and  reiterated  to  a  degree  that  seems 
ridiculous-  Thus  In  evaluating  the  merit 
of  produ<?is  offered  these  basic  motives 
and  methods  of  advprtisprs  ^hoidd  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

PeriU  of  the  Day 

Tfiprp  is  a  ludicrous  as  well  a^  a  seri- 
ous side  to  the  advertisers'  injunctions. 


admonitiona,  attractions,  aHur^jjKjnts 
and  warBrngs  that  are  hurled  daily  at 
the  "sn^ker  piihlk'\ 

Let  us  xsk%  the  ease  of  a  yotmg  man 
who  is  just  awakc^ni^g  froJB  dreams  cf 
marrl^e  and  Ihe  rnon^  abundant  life 
witli  ,a  iQodest  new  homp  and  adequate 
position.  Heyq-JK-kly  ju:nps  oat  o:  bed 
with  mifld  centered  ou  what  he  has  read 
about  developing  a  pleaMng  ptirsonalityj 
and  iow  beat  to  make  h5&  way  in  life- 
His  jftrents  are  in  rnoderato  circuta- 
stances  h'jt  they  do  not  w?o  Pepperell 
Sheets,  and  those  on  the  bed  evidmce 
marks  of  much  darning.  His  home  will 
certainly  have  Pepperel]  sheets  or,  shall 
it  be  Cannon!  Still  undecided,  he  has 
reached  the  bathroom-  Now  he  has  a 
more  s<;rious  dilemnia,  which  can,  he  is 
told,  make  or  mar  hh  personality. 
Should  he  brush  his  teeth  witJi  Tpana,  to 
protwt  himself  froirt  the  dangorouB 
bleeding  gumst  with  Forhans  to  avoid 
gingivitisl  with  Colgate's  to  dean  his 
breath  while  it  cleans  his  teeth?  with 
Calos:  to  help  "your  teeth  pMug  like  the 
stars''?  with  Pepsodcnt  to  enjcy  the 
my.^lie  benefits  of  Iriuml  with  Sqmbb's 
to  rt^utralize  dangerous  mouth  acidsf 
or  snail  he  select  Teel,  whidi  is  said  to 
be  the  only  dentifrice  without  harmful 
abrasives! 

Before  consir^ering  the  practical  oom- 
ments  of  doctors  concerning  oral  hy- 
giene, observe  his  further  problem,  as 
creatt^  by  advertising  assertions.  Has 
he  gai^led  with  Listerine  or  Pepsodent 
Antit^eptic,  and  placed  a  small  bottle  in 
his  pocket  to  ''avoid  offense' I  Shall  he 
bath<^  with  Lifebuoy  Ff  calth  Soap  Lo  pre- 
vent B.O-T  Has  he  shaved  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  that  '*five  o^^Ioek  shadow"!  And 
how  about  the  application  of  Yennen 
Skin  Bracer,  which  producef^  "The  Man 
Aroma  Wows  the  i^adies^'f  But  "all  oth- 
er thiii^fS  being  ecfjal,  ttie  iD*in  with  tbs 
smoother  BarbaRol  Pace  is  likely  to  be 
in  No.  1  favor  with  the  Saiiies"-  Ueinem- 
beT  that  hair  and  use  Vitalis,  or  shall  it 
toeWiSdrootcontainingLanolint  Renien.- 
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bering  again  the  ever-lurxiug  danger  of 
■"^bad  breath",  had  he  not  be^t  take  along 
a  package  of  Life  SaversV  "Even  your 
best  friends  won't  t(^n  you/' 

He  feejs  a  littlci  tired  and  remembers 
sneexing  the  night  before.  A  man  with  a 
"clothespin  nose*'  makes  an  undesirable 
companion  in  any  gathering;  t-o  he  de- 
cides to.  purchas(^  the  Viok's  Vatronol 
preventive.  While  getting  on  his  ciothe^s 
(my !  that  new  Hart,  Sehaffner  and 
ifarks  snit  p(it  hiin  back  a  inon(?i's 
wages)  his  anxioug  eyes  light  on  bis 
?hoe3.  What  did  that  Shinola  ad  sayl 
— '^Embarrassing,  Ian*t  it — Your  Shoes 
are  showing-"  But  what  about  his  work 
clothest  If  "he  I3xpe(^ts  to  Kate  a  Second 
LooV  he  had  best  get  some  Lee/s  oyer- 
ails. 

Broakfasi  is  accordirr'^  to  h'js  order : 
Keltogg's  Bran  Flakes  ( t^  keep  regular) , 
Sunl^ist  oranges  for  vitainines,  t^anka 
because  he  cannot  afford  t:j  lose  any 
s]eep  if  he  is  to  be  alert  for  the  job. 
After  breakfast  ho  takes  out  a  newly 
purchased  pipe,  because  the  ads  say  tliat 
the  girls  like  tho  roan  smoking  Prlnco 
A]bcrt,  be  has  "pipe  appeaV,  WoraGn 
must  be  funny. 

,Let  us  leave  our  young  hopeful  as  h(* 
drives  into  a  filling  station  and  asks  that 
the  attendant  drain  his  crank  ca?(»  and 
put  in  that  New  Triton  motor  oil,  ad^ 
vnrtiR<?d  by  Union  Oi]  for  ehangcs  every 
four  or  fiv9,  thousand  miles,  or  about 
tunce  a  year.  He  is  reflecting  on  the 
progress  of  science- 

The  Lady  Victtm 

The  scene  is  now  shifted  to  the  home 
of  the  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  cherishes  hopes  natural  and  parallel 
to  those  of  the  ycung  man.  Should  any 
condemn  her  therefor?  In  passing  be  it 
remarfccc?  that  the  ''boy  gets  ii;ifl'*  ami 
the  **girl  gete  boy''  theme  is  a  favoriin 
among  advertise  ra,  and  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  an  old  8*and-by.  The  largest 
number  of  advertisements  are  embroi- 
dered on  this  thejne.  Further,  observe 
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tttat  an  e;ffort  to  avoid  the  intiinate  and 
impel'tinent  mantter  in  which  advertis- 
ei-B  inject  themselves  into  the  lives  of 
ihe  "Backer  pubUc"  is  attempted  herein. 
(Note  the  Tampax  and  Zonitor  adver- 
■dBCincnts,  and  the  International  Ster- 
ling ad  "Beady  to  meet  the  Bride's  fam- 
ily, Diek?")  It  is  assumed  that  the  youn^ 
l&dy  meets  the  toothpaste  copjTvrjter's 
ijianafactured  dauger  of  breath  and 
nfiniith  disease,  insnrfefi  social  kucccss 
with  Woodbury's,  Palmotlve  ("Doctors 
prove  two  out  of  three  can  have  lovelier 
skin  in  14  da3^^■'),  Tushay  (frora  the  pic- 
ture the  use  of  the  "bcforchond  lotion"  is 
quite  necessary  for  a  suceespfiil  em- 
brace), has  used  Mifflin  "the  national  mb 
down'',  has  avoided  some  of  the  more 
seductive  perfumes,  such  as  "My  tiin", 
"Taboo/'  "Stirppnder";   makes  a  choice 

among  "Yodora,  the  gentler  cream  deo- 
dorant", Mum,  and  Veto  containing  that 
marvel  o£  puutecjtiun  "duratex",  and  is 
no"W  ready  to  dress.  The  names  of  eomc 
of  the  gannents  advertised  are  amazing. 
In  brassieres,  shall  it  be  a  ''Maiden 
Ftinu",  a  "Bestform",  or  a  "Formftt '  ad- 
vocating "yours  for  a  glorified  lifeline"^ 
or  a  Perma-UftT  As  for  other  'founda- 
tion" garments,  Spencer  still  calls  them 
"corseta",  but  FortUTia  adiiiomshes  that 

"these  days  a  lass  needs  plenty  of  sass" 
...  "get  yourself  a  Fortuna  pantie  or 
girdle,"  But  it  is  left  to  JVIunsingwear  to 
outdo  all  others  in  dreamijig  up  fanei- 
iiil  names-  Their  garment  is  called  a 
"Fonndette",  which  ie  explained  aa  a 
"Garter-brief"  both  of  which  are  reg- 
i«t«r«d  names.  The  pui^se  of  these,  we 
are  informed  with  apt  illustration,  is  to 
"Curre  young  hips  into  the  pretty  ronnd- 

nees  of  the  ballerina  fi^re". 

Th&  problGins  of  dress  are  too  diversi- 
fied for  consideration,  but  names  and  de- 
8criptioiie  in  fiLshlon  magazines  are  as 
vaporous  as  a  cloud.  Women's  shoes 
have  never  been  understood  by  any  male, 
hut  three  makes  seem  especially  imprae- 
tical  footwear,  the  Air  Step,  'witli  no  toe, 
wad  an  Arc  de  Triumph  between  toe 
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and  heel;  the  amaxiiig  polished  leather 
stilts  misnamed  Naturalizers ;  and  "the 
platform  sandal  that's  as  flirtatious  as  a 

winlT!  Indeed  the  advertisers  are  hav- 
ing their  sport  with  the  public  [ 

Blaming  ike  Public 

Thie  is  hut  a  minute  sample  of  the 
daily  hokum  that  is  foisted  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Many  businesernen  claira  that  tlie 
public  oaks  for  it,  and  one  of  the  paat 
decades'  eolorfnl  defrandprR,  Harry  H. 
Tammen,  of  the  famous  Bonfils  and  Tam- 
men  Denver  Post  paTtnership,  claimed 
"the  public  not  only  likes  to  be  fuoleJ, 
but   actually  insists  upon   it".    {Timber 

Line,  by  Gene  Fowler,  Blue  Ribbon 
Books  Inc.,  New  York,  p.  52) 

Deception  of  the  public  was  practice 
in  cruder  form  in  the  era  at  the  turn  of 

the  centDr>\  Taininen  made  Iiis  first  busi- 
ness start  with  a  curio  shop  catering  to 
Denver  tourists.  He  Bold  nio<;casina  and 

arrows  made  by  children  and  old  ladies ; 
Navajo  blankets  manufactured  in  the 
East;  fake  human  scalps  fabricated  on 
the  premises ;  "while  certain  of  Kis  fac- 
tory cliipped  arrowheads,  it  is  vouch- 
safed, are  in  mueenms  of  natural  hie- 
tory."  "Sometimes/'  he  once  said,  "I  am 
led  to  believe  out  woYkmanship  suxpt^a- 
es  that  of  the  Indians  themselves.'* 

Hie  partner  Bontilfl  once  helped  to  lay 
out  the  city  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  Notr 
ing  that  lots  were  being  offered  ior  sa\e, 
he  himself  offered  lots  at  one-third  the 
cost  in  the  older  established  Oklahoma 
City.  But  when  ih^  purchasers  went  for 
theiT  pToperty  it  "fras  discovered  that 
their  real  estate  was  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Hempliill  county,  Te^as.  Fowler  also 
vividly  details  the  exploits  of  the  cham- 
pion s^^indler  Soapy  Smith,  who  oBce  led 
a  contribution  list  for  a  ehureb  in  the 
Yukon  by  giving  the  minister  $1,000, 
then  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the 
preacher  had  accumulated  $^0,000  from 
other  donors,  and  contemplated  the  fu- 
ture rosily,  Soapy^s  gun  poked  into  hia 
ribs  and  Soapy's  voice  demanded  not  only 


the  thoneand,  but  the  other  $29,000  as 
welt;  and  of  the  famous  "Buffalo  Bill" 
Cody^  champion  rider  and  love-maker, 
who  contracted  with  his  manager  to  limit 
Itis  drinking  to  ten  glasses  of  whisky  a 
day,  and  kept  liis  word,  but  used  beer 
seidels  instefad  of  whisky  glasses.  In  the 
snit  that  followed  the  jndge  ruled  that 
since  the  contract  said  '^No  more  than 
ten  glasses  of  whisky  per  day"  and  did 
not  specify  *Vhisky  glasses",  and  as  long 
as  Buffalo  Bill  did  not  use  &  bucket  or 
his  hat  to  drink  out  of,  he  could  drink 
from  any  eiae  container  of  glass  1 

But  is  it  really  just  to  include  refer- 
ence to  past  fakers  in  a  consideratioji  of 
advertising  hoaxes?  Does  not  the  pubKc 
have  more  protection  today,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  can 
erack  down  on  unfair  advertising  as  it 
once  did  toward  Colgate's  f  It  is  also  true 
that  in  most  states  deceptive  advertising 
is  a  misdemeanor-  Also  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  can  sometimes  be  effective- 
ly appealed  to.  Another  agency  doing 
considerable  public  service  is  a  maga- 
zine called  CoTisv-mers'  Rt&earch,  which 
tests  many  products  offered  for  sale, 
evaluating  their  advertising  claims. 
There  ie  also  the  '*UL"  certification 
standing  for  approved  test  by  Under- 
writers Laboratories,  and  other  symbols 
indicating  good  product,  such  as  Good- 
houaekeeping^s. 

Nevertheless,  injurious  and  deceptive 
statements  are  still  prevalent  in  national 
advertising.  Besides  in  the  public  press, 
misrepresentations  go  forth  by  ramo,  by 
billboard  and  signpost  rhyme.  Some  of 
tills  is  simply  smile  provoking,  as  in 
Wakeman's  The  Hucksters  (now  made 
into  a  motion  picture),  wherein  the  chief 
plug  of  the  ten-million-dollar  advertiser 
is:  '*Love  that  soap,  beautee  is  as  beauty 
does.  Hollywood's  favorite  bar/'  The 
writer  reveals  in  this  novel  that  the  tech- 
nique o£  radio  advertising  is  to  punctu- 
ate a  good  show  with  smart,  even  obnox- 
ious commercials,  because  *'the  best  com- 
mercials on  the  air  are  no  good  without 


an  audience  to  talk  to".  (P.  87)  An  ad- 
vertisement scheme  which  took  hold  of 
the  public  fancy  was  the  Burma  Shave 
roadside  rhymes,  such  as ;  '"No  lady  lilies 
to  dance  or  dine.  Accompanied  by  &.  por- 
cupine/' 'Tf  you  think  she  likes  your 
bristles,  Walk  barefoot  through  some 
thistles." 

Injurious  Advertising 

But  ^ther  statements  made  by  adver- 
tiserfi  are  really  serious  hoaxes.  For  ex- 
ample, an  advertisement  in  Time, 
April  21,  1947  (p.  3),  placed  by  the 
pharmaceutical  house  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
depicts  a  beautiful  child  in  the  arms  of 
an  adoring  mother  with  the  statement 
"The  only  way  to  keep  your  child  safe 
from  smallpox  ia  by  vaccination  in  in- 
fancy"- Th^  bad  part  of  this  statement  is 
the  omission  of  the  truth  that  the  sug- 
gested cure  is  often  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. D,uring  the  past  few  years,  for  ex- 
ample, in  England  more  children  have 
died  from  vaccination  than  have  died  of 
smallpox;  while  in  Mex  ?o,  which  has 
stronger  vaccination  laws  than  the  Unit'- 
ed  States,  the  percentage  of  smallpox  is 
gi'eater. 

Other  offenders  are  the  tobacco  adver- 
tisers. Without  saying  so,  "Camel"  inti- 
mates that  their  cigarette  is  healthful 
by  radiocasting  that  it  is  the  preference 
of  113^000  doctors.  The  General  Cigar 
Co.  depicts  White  Owl  as  the  favorite 
of  athletes,  such  as  Paul  Derringer, 
champion  hasebaJJ  pitcher,  "Philip  Mor- 
ris" claims,  "This  cigarette  is  better  for 
your  throat/'  and  '^is  unmarred  by  smok- 
ing penalties";  "superiority  recognized 
hy  medical  authorities."  If  it  is  better 
for  the  throat,  what  is  the  criterion  of 
goodneasi  Admittedly  it  might  be  better 
for  the  throat  than  carbolic  acid.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  habit-forming  and  contains 
the  same  poison  nicotine  that  is  common 
to  all  tobaccos.  Henc$,  despite  the  White 
Owl  ad,  athletes  in  training  must  give 
up  tobacco- 

Another  advertising  culprit  that  has 
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wielded  a  powerful  influence  t^ainst 
public  health  is  the  Aluminma  CoaMng 
tJteDsil  Co,  It^  advertisement  of  Wear- 
Evfir  preaents  the  love-marriage  theToe 
ill  which  a  lovely  blond  looks  over  the 
head  of  her  boy  friend  to  ask  '*Is  there  a 
mau  in  your  lifet"  and  recommends  that 
she  endanger  hifl  health  by  cooking  for 
him  in  aluminum.  THe  American  Cancer 
Society,  now  soliciting  funds  for  $12,- 
000,000,  which  qIoAjug  that  one  out  of 
eight  Amoricans  ftrc  now  dooniked  to  die 
of  cancer  tmless  thie  sconrge  is  stopped, 
wonld  never  dare  to  suggest  that  a  good 
beginning^woald  be  to  discard  aluminum 
cooking  utensils*  The  mannfacturerB  of 
ateel  war^  know  aluminuia  is  injurious, 
but  so  strong  is  the  aluminum  triiat  that, 
in  California,  representatives  of  steel 
ware  manufacturers  have  been  threat- 
ened by  police  when  they  &aid  something 
against  aluminum. 

Refuting  Advertiser^  Cltdma 

There  are  a  nurabt^r  of  other  advertia- 
ers  whose  claims  are  deflated  or  refuted 
by  Consumers'  Research,  An  excellent 
detailed  article  in  New  Republic  of 
March  4,  1946,  entitled  "Tooth  Paste 
Ad«  V.  The  Truth",  dehunks  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  thetop  ranking  jnanufae- 
tur^rs,  ''For  years,"  states  the  writer, 
"th^  tTuth  about  tooth  pastes  has  be^n 
completely  submerged  in  a  torrent  of 
glittering  irrftlfivanmes  sponsored  by 
dentifrice  manufacturers  in  the  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  on  the  air.  The 
truili  is  that  practically  all  touth  pastes 
and  powders  are  made  iroTo  three  ingre- 
dieJits — a  soap  which  foams;  a  chalk  or 
abrasive  which  scrapes;  and  a  flavor 
which  tastes  good  in  the  mouth  "  Prac- 
tically all  brands  fiontain  these  three,  ex- 
cept Teel,  which  has  no  abrasives,  but 
which  tests  prove  will  not  clean  the  teeth, 
either- 

The  writer  avers  that  bad  taste  in  med- 
ical advertising  is  nowhere  more  preva- 
leiLt  than  in  toot^  paste  ads.  Sis  ^rat 
assault  is  on  Colgate's  claim  that  "It 


cleans  your  breath  while  it  cl-eons  your 
teeth".  In  the  current  comic  strips  a 
young  man  rec^^ives  the  cold  shoulder 
from  his  girl  and  is  advised,  after  seeing 
the  dentist,  that  he  use  Colgate^s.  In  the 
last  scene  he  is  embracing  the  girl  (the 
inevitable  embrace)  while  the  owl  (a 
foolifih  one)  flits  awav  chortling  this 
silliness:  ''Now  he  has  'the  wit  to  woo/' 
But  cleaning  the  teeth  will  not  clean  the 
breath.  Doctors  agree  that  bad  breath  ia 
rather  a  disease  of  the  mouth,  pharynx 
or  fiinnspFi,  and  whpre  teeth  are  involved 
at  all  it  is  likeW  that  decay  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  onfy  a  dentist  can  remedy  it 
While  on  the  subject  of  had  breath  it 
should  alfio  be  remarked  that  Listerine 
and  Pepsodent  mouthwashes  are  not 
recommended-  The  American  Deiital  As- 
sociation advises  that  pure  water  is  the 
beet  moath^vaeh.  '*Many  will  think  that  a 
too  simple  solution  of  the  problem^  but 
water  fulfills  ttie  most  important  require- 
ments of  a  mouthwash,  and  is  non-irri- 
tating, cheap  and  readily  available.  Kext 
to  plain  water^  the  A.D.A.  recommends  a 
sahne  solution  prepared  by  dissolving 
two  teaspoonl'uls  of  table  salt  in  one 
quart  of  water-  Flavored  arid  medicated 
Tnouthwaahes  are  repotted  to  prod-ace 
allergic  reactions  in  sensitive  persons/' 
(Cofisumers'  Research,  September  1946, 

p.  3) 

Proceeding  to  enumerate  the  other 
tooth-paste  manufacturers  he  points  out 
that  PejisodenVs  glittering  claims  for 
the  mystic  '"irium"  is  simply  soap  foam 
agent,  sodium  altyl  sulfate,  similar  to 
the  foam  agent  in  Teel;  and  th&t  ''exag- 
gerated and  misleading  claims  have 
characterized  the  firm's  advertising  for 
years";  t*e  massage  recommended  by 
Ipana  when  used  with  a  stiff  brush 
caused  inflammation  among  service  men ; 
that  Forhan's  claims  for  special  effec- 
tiveness against  pyorrhea  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums  cftlled  gingivitis  was 
"bogus  treatment";  and  as  to  SquibVs 
claiTfift  %^  stop  bacterial  acids  a-nd  help 
prevent  tooth  de(my,  "according  to  ex- 


KriE,  lliis  \fi  flDnp-*nFP."  "All  an'  d*iilU 
irt  fUCi  lio  ]»  hflp  removfl  the  dirt" 
CintraBrfi's'  ii-Tsfa'-H't  also  poiDtB  nul 
that  Ui*  poblin?  j?;  hcina  eiifier  cfie»U'iii>r 
d^fraudiyl  bv  oiiwr  odiTrripern.  Tii-h,  a 
wnl^T  *>riHier,  ^isleadi'  Hip  pul-ii^  ly 
aJalDE  Uiil  ic  n6'ii?  '"»  <:OUslit!.  Ijranriry 
tlfuio,  a  Inicndry  ppniuol  thai  daims  lo 
be  "fl  neu  eafe  ^ay  I"  ""fis''  ''1i>LIi»i*"t  is 
Mnmilyunpaf*  for  wash inK'Holpn^apd 
sUk.  Thiz  if  pcoi' iij  kihtritipallo^' U'|[|- 
pcrHtuiv?<.  \t'iYiiMP<f  tip  cnff«  jfi  one  1/ 
flia  f^Auaen  if  di?.'fla<:?i  oF  llii'  afifrie* 
fWariPinp  up  if  n''T  ivpfmmtndcd  Sy 
Um  coife-!  eonipuiiip!^,  btt  iKIs  Ian  it  tp 
■well  10  lQi(m,B%iliey<br."l  warn  BHa'n^L 
It)  Snn  imups  arHl  viftltjf  ravb  arp  no! 
goodforpHoplepaflinijildl^Bpor  tli'tflp 

bajiDS  an  ajrinp  'I'i''  t'evf-"'*-  ptfulmta, 
sdeA  m  $fOi»i-"  arirf  J^^h  cltaire  manofnc', 
tar?d  for  Sepr^s  liophaclt  &  i-'o.  am!- 
MonlBorr»'-j'  WnM,  are  in-f  rpwiuimiMKi' 
e(L  Fb^  oxImpfti^ljiT''  «f  diffcifliil  lypf  ? 
AH  mil  ail  K™>''  ^*"'  tfic  =fliii5'  kimls  of 
firp.  Bx(ininii?ln?r*  nf  i^arboii  lelrachIO' 
li<!e  are  iifrf  Julvieeii  for  firPs  M"h''!'P  there 
ib  Urtle  vuniilB'ioQ,  thif  b&t  oonibijia- 
tkJn  ^s  B  parl;on  Jirsihlp  ra1inf<iilsher  for 
elpptrk;  fircfl  nnd  ■nnamiHBhle  oile  and 
o-jKT  liiiukl^,  BTLfL  a  rorni  p?cljnBuishe» 
forpaper^wriml,  ratibinlihC'i:. 

The  isaue  nf  Cf^^ffuf  f"i'  ^nij^ffrcft  ff*p 
Eeirtinber,  194^,  hes  iiinch  to  ^y  ahouL 
tins  slaiaii,  of  l|ja  Uziifni  t>^l  (Jor  tor  its 
TSSev  Triton  <^Ih  '"1 'ic  Motn;  Oil  k'nn 
Cbu^e  Twice  a  S>er."  It  poini  a  out  iinat 


KboDi -fight  ciiwrla  of  oil  rauai  hs  added 
diinag  MJ#  liDie  btioi*  chnngp,  ii>d  that 
tlie  prarlice  flf  dHtn^D;  evpt^  four  or 
Av  thovf*ad  aiii^e  nrflfeocf  rHicfljiypar 
rbh  doon  even  Vy-\ih  olhfr  oils,  dhJ  the 
dan^era  of  fhifl  Loufpr  useiTv  of  iijni^' 
ure  oniHlen?alion  jidiI  dlbillDn  of  the 
oiL  Neitli*T  li  Ihese  dau^i^ri  i^  o^set  or 
rc-jnov^  hy  ihi'  i^diiinu  c.t  iJi«  I'hvDi- 
Icfll-i  to  Ne*!  Triton.  Nr>r  is  iKp  ^^tra 
load  raparJty  or  do'pp''  -y'h  n?t-t\ii  in  thy 

ADolh^r  stsrious  aa^niiJiig  HianR^r 
in  fiipu^e*!  bv  (?0Bsw*ei^'  R^-iiearrh--  (Vip 
apppaUhE  ails  for  pler-irj.^  blhnk^^iB.  Tt 
nof^s  Witfi  iu  Ij-is  AfiKtl"^  ovii:  pprson 
vtat.  ^Icclrorulrd  bv  ,vjp}i  n  bloilLPt,  nnd, 
**iilc  intiT  inorfelh  nri'  said  to  hi'  aupe- 
tior,  thaUbileraf  Uers  Tjahi)r0<nricn  hBve 
ftda  Miord  of  wflrnJit:  'fclp^'trie  liraLiujjr 

Sues  and  bliuiheta.  i^onstciu^tcd  "f  cnm- 
ustil>*  matPtiBK  preamt  M'i'uin  Jire 
nnd  lifp  haTJinlA  ^^hi-h  iixnuirr  bi'  wIluIIv 
cuArd«?d  bcainAi  by  r'scellem^  in  dn-piKn 
end  rrmairuefi'ja"  l'bu&  it  iJ-  nownpru 
nitre  imcerBliTC  llwit  tli*  pulilic  >iav>  in 
chind'ihp  warhihg  pliiiwe  Ch'-'p!  <-iiipl<ir 
("frft  rliu  buyer  beware")  than  in  Ihc 
ficlil  of  nBfii^nuUy  fidvenited  |irrK|iii;t^ 
^v«rti£iii£  is  an  ii>i?E^L  carl  of  coir^ 
ineii^l  pro11tiDaAinR»  end  its  ^od  ot 
efM  ha^  no  tinniau  foclJaffs.  It  is  a  i^or- 
fnpl  hranrh  nf  !^Btao■rt  einpii*  and  its 
bucd^u  will  he  bfiad  nnl).'  by  tial  (treat 
<'hHJCpion  of  the  poople.  Jeh^VBh'a  tifig- 
doiD  bv  Chrlsl- 
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in  the  ''Last  Days'' 

DEaENEEATE  race,  full  of  sickness 
and  diseasOj  hastening  toward  an 
early  grave  witli  eyer-increasing  speed. 
This  in  spite  of  all  that  modern  medicine 
can  do  to  stop  it!  Sneh  is  the  condition 
of  our  twentieth-century  generation.  But 
why?  Whj  is  this  generation  curbed  with 
cancer  and  heart  disease?  Why  do  a  mil- 
lion  persons  die  each  year  in  ''healthy 
United  States  from  the  plague  of  chronic 
diseases?  Or  why  are  millions  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth  cut  off  in  un- 
timely death  by  the  cruel  hand  of  pesti- 
lence? The  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  the  reason  for  these  conditionSj  were 
written  down  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.  '    ^' 

The  historian  Luke,  who  lived  in  the 
first  centur^^  A.D.,  recorded  Christ's 
prophecy  foretelling  that  in  the  "last 
days"  of  this  evil  world  pestilent  dis- 
eases, accompanied  with  famines  and 
earthquakes,  would  sweep  over  the 
earth  in  the  wake  of  world  war.  (Luke 
21:11)  No  one  will  question  that  1914 
marked  the  first  time  in  history  when 
virtually  every  major  nation  of  the  earth 
was  gripped  in  total  war.  Great  famines 
and  earthquakes  followed.  (See  Awake! 
November  22, 1946 ;  May  22, 1947.)  Dead- 
ly diseases  and  pestilences  combined 
with  those  wars,  famines  and  earth- 
quakes to  take  more  life  from  the  earth 


and  cause  greater  misery  and  sorrow 
among  the  survivors.  A  brief  review  of 
these  plagues  and  pestilences  should  con* 
vince  the  skeptical  that  these  are  indeed 
the  '*last  days''. 

Polio 

Poliomyelitis,  polio  for  short,  which  is 
also  known  as  infantile  paral3'Sis,  is 
more  fiendish  than  an  outright  killer  in 
that  it  cripples  its  victims  physically, 
not  mentally,  leaving  them  to  suffer  the 
mental  agony  of  a  long,  drawn-out  exist- 
ence of  helplessness.  Before  1914  polio 
was  not  a  common  disease ;  in  fouryears^ 
time,  from  1910  to  1914,  there  were  only 
18,800  cases.  But  in  1916,  in  a  single 
year,  27,363  victims  were  struck  down 
by  polio,  and  that  was  not  the  end.  After 
subsiding  somewhat,  the  last  four  years 
have  seen  polio  again  on  the  rampage. 
In  1946  there  was  a  71-percent  increase 
ojer  1945,  with  a  total  of  22,371  new  vic- 
tims in  the  United  States,  a  figure  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  1916.  And  the  indi- 
cations are  that  1947  vvill  even  be  higher 
than  1946,  for  up  to  the  end  of  March 
there  were  32  percent  more  eases  than 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

How  to  prevent  polio  puzzles  science. 
Every  year  the  "March  of  Dimes"  cam- 
paign rolls  in  millions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  fight  the  ravages  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  to  no  avail.  ^*^Ve  have  no  means 
of  controlling  the  spread  of  poliomyeli- 
tis," says  Dr,  Thomas  M.  Elvers  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  polio  seems  like  a  ''civilized'"  dis- 
ease with  half  its  victims  in  the  United 
States,  where  people  are  generally  sani- 
tary; whereas  in  countries  like  Africa, 
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OhxnUf  In4i&  and  Japan  iiiQ  dis^aB^  is 
practdcally  unknown.  M^eal  $cienc$  is 
b»aaed. 

Venereal  Diseases 

VDj  both,  a  killer  and  a  crippler,  is  an- 
other Mdeou^  and  ugly  pestilence  that 
attacks  all  ages  and  classes  of  society^ 
and  eepeeially  so  since  ITorld  War  I. 
Says  Dr.  Milton  J.  Bosenau,  in  his  au- 
thoritative hookj  Preventive  Medicijie 
and  Bygien^:  "As  a  danger  to  the  public 
health,  as  a  peril  to  the  family,  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  vitality,  health  and  physical 
progress  of  the  race,  the  venereal  dis- 
eases are  justly  regarded  as  the  great- 
est of  modern  plagues."  Today  in  the 
United  States  there  are  3^200,000  per- 
sons carrying  Syphilis,  and  the  veterans 
of  World  War  11  will  pay  $328,000,000 
duriDg  the  next  25  years  treating  what 
they  contracted  during  the  recent  war. 
Nearly  half  a  million  cases  of  gonorrhea 
are  xmder  constant  treatment,  and  every 
year  over  8,000  young  girls  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  fall  victizca  to  this  loatli- 
some  disease.  These  figures  are  for  the 
United  States  only;  the  total  for  the 
world  is  appalling. 

So  dreadful  was  this  pestilence  after 
1914  that  Congress  passed  an  Act  in 
1918  establishing  a  Division  of  Venereal 
Diseases  in  the  PubJic  Health  Service  to 
fight  it.  But  in  spite  of  that  act,  and  the 
subsequent  act  passed  in  1938,  in  spite 
of  tlie  army  and  navy  efforts  to  stamp  it 
out,  and  in  spite  of  the  penicillin  "won- 
der drug^*  treatment,  the  plague  o£  vene- 
real diseases  continues  to  increase  year 
after  year-  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1945 
there  was  a  further  increase  of  nearly 
9  percent,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  new  cases  reported.  In  New 
York  city  venereal  diseases  increased 
47,4  percent  among  males  in  1946,  Com- 
menting on  this  increase  Albert  Deutsch 
says,  in  the  New  York  newspaper  PM: 
"It.  is  generally  a<^itted  that  the  chief 
barrier  to  health  knowledge  in  this  field 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  It  is  a 
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pity  th«it  so  strong  an  institution  appu^ 
enfiy  prefers  the  spread  of  ignoraBGe- 
bred  disease  to  scientific  enlightenment 
and  that  it  is  peraiitted  to  impose  its 
prejudiceson  therestof  thecojjimnni^?^/' 

Cancer 

Aineriea's  No-  2  killer^,  second  only  to 
heart  disease,  is  c&nwr,  During  the  last 
forty-five  years,  especially  since  1914, 
t)ie  death  rate  from  cancer  has  doubled- 
The  Babaon's  Reports  of  March  4, 1946, 
said  that  the  cancer  scourge  killed  more 
people  in  one  year,  in  1944,  than  ihe 
number  of  American  soldiers  slain  on  all 
the  battle  fronts  during  the  entire  six 
years  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  A.  "W, 
Oughterson^  head  of  the  investigating 
coramissipn  of  the  atomic  bomb  effects 
on  Japan,  says:  "Last  year  [1946]  de- 
spite all-out  surgical  and  scientific  prog- 
ress, 181,600  peo;ple  in  the  U,  S.  died  of 
cancer"  In  addition,  350^000  new  cases 
were  reported  last  yean  Dr.  Roscoe  R. 
Spencer,  head  of.  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  says  that  if  the  present  death 
rate  is  unchanged  17,000,000  Americans 
are  doomed  to  death  by  the  hand  of 
this  ruthless  enemy.  Science  News  Letter 
points  out  that  "ihe  notion  that  cancer  is 
primarily  a  woman's  disease  is  false", 
since  last  year  only  6  percent  more 
women  than  men  were  killed  hy  eanc^r. 

Annual  funds  of  $12,000,000  are  raised 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  cancer,  but 
^veiy  year  sees  the  pestilence  spreading 
out  and  destroying  more  and  more  peo- 
ple. Hence  a  bill  is  before  Congress  ask- 
ing that  $100,000,000  be  appropriated  in 
an  effort  to  stop  this  killer.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  asks:  "If  virtually  unlim- 
ited funds  were  made  available  to  the 
world's  greatest  medical  specialists, 
eould  they  find  a  cancer  cure  as  quickly 
as  U,  S.  .scientists  produced  an  atom 
bombf  One  wonders,  since  the  guesses 
as  to  its  cause  range  from  cow's  milt  to 
cosmic  rays.  Truly,  as  has  been  said,  "Of 
all  diseases,  cancer  is  the  most  feared 
and  the  least  understood-" 


Heart  Disease 

No  longer  can  heart  disease  be  eon- 

■'  sidered  a  minor  and  unimportant  affiic- 
■  tion,  for  since  1914^  it  has  taken  on  epi- 
demic proportions  with  the  death  rate 
so  high  it  has  become  America's  No.  1 
killer.    According    to    the    New    York, 

^  Journal  American,  "death  from  heart 
disease  has  jumped  nearly  400  percent 
since  1900."  Among  children  between  the 

-  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  it  takes  a  toll  of 
almost    five    times    as    many   lives    as 

■'  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fe- 
ver, measles,  infantile  paralysis  and  spi- 
nal meningitis  combined.  Every  year 
400,000  persons  in  the  United  States  go 
down  to  their  graves  prematurely  be- 
cause their  hearts  are  diseased.      . 

Today  more  than  3JOO,000  Americans  are 
victims  of  heart  disease.  An  equal  number 
'  suffer  from  arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood 
pressure.  ,  .  -  During  World  War  II  the  bat- 
tie  deaths  in  our  country's  armed  forces  ap- 
proximated 325,000,  but  diiring  this  same  pe- 
riod more  than  two  million  men,  women  and 
children  on  the  home  front  were  killed  by  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Heart 
disease  takes  a  greater  death  toll  than  the  five 
-  other  leading  causes  of  death  combined.  Heact 
disease  causes  three  times  as  many  deaths  as 
cancer,  six  times  as  many  as  accidents,  seven 
times  as  many  as  pneumonia  and  ten  times 
as  many  as  tuberculosis.— New  York  Times. 

Influenza 

People  who  preferto  overlook  cancer 
and  heart  disease  ay  undramatic  and 
hence  as  "normaF  ailments  will  iind  it 
hard  to  deny  the  fulfillment  of  Bible- 
predicted  pestilences  when  faced  with 
the  epidemic  figures  for  the  "Spanish 
flu"  during  1918-1919.  In  a  few  months' 
time  three  separate  epidemic  waves 
passed  over  the  world,  touching  prac- 
tically all  peoples  and  nationalities^  and 
.  leaving  behind  millions  upon  millions  of 
corpses  as  nauseathig  tebtimony  that  the 
"last  days"  were  here. 

There  have  been  plagues  in  past  his- 
tory, the  worst  bdng  the  ''^lack  deatlf' 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  these  are 
not  to  be  compared  in  violence  with  the 
^^flu"  of  World  War  I  days.  The  'l3lack 
death"  had  a  free  reign  with  no  hospi-^ 
tals  or  medical  kno\vledge  to  fight  it^ 
yet  it  took  three  years  to  kill  25,000,000 
people-  But  in  1918-1919,  with  all  modern, 
medicine  fighting  it,  the  flu  snufied  the 
life  out  of  400,000  Amei;icans— more 
Americans  than  were  killed  on  the  battle 
fields  of  France— and  that  within  the 
space  of  four  months !  In  India,  in  five 
months'  time  5,000,0Qp  were  killed.  Si- 
multaneously it  hit  Boston  and  Bombay  \ 
200,000,000  people  were  put  in  bed; 
15,000,000  of  them  never  lived  to  tell 
about  it!  No  calamity  ever  struck  with 
more  impact  and  devastating  fury. 

This  pestilence  following  World  War  I 
■was  something  altogethei^  new  and  ' 
strange.  Says  the  Encyclopaedia  Br%ian~ 
nica:  'It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  so-called  'infinenza'  to  which  deaths 
were  attributed  every  year  between  1892 
and  1918  was  the  same  disease  as  the 
fulminating  pandemic  that  followed/'  In 
the  former  case  the  old  and  feeble  ones 
were  the  victims,  but  in  the  pestilence  at 
the  eiid  of  World  War  I  it  was  mamly 
the  "young  adult^'  group,  that  were  the 
victims.  Life  magazine  says :  "Whatever 
the  source  or  causative  organism  (mat- 
ters never  definitely  settled)  the  great 
epidemic  of  1918  still  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  devastating  plagues  of  ail 
times/^  -       "  ^ 

Continued  Pestilences 

Nor  was  influenza  the  only  plague  that 
^afflicted  the  people  at  that  time.  In  the 
area  around  Gallipoli  dysentery  broke 
out  m  1915,  causing  120,000  casualties, 
concerning  whidi  the  New  York  Times 
said:  "Dysentery  lulls  more  soldiers 
than  bullets."  In  1920  there  were  1,570,- 
604  cases  of  ^'relapsing  fever"  reported 
in  Russia.  "The  most  menacing  disease 
from  the  standpoint  of  quarantine  of  all 
the  major  epidemic  diseases''  is  the  bn- 
boriie  plague,  according  to  the  IJ.  S,  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service,  and  in  1917-1918  it 
killed  15,000  in  Central  China,  and  in 
1920-1921  it  Idlled  another  9,000  in  Man- 
churia. Cholera  also  struck  down  more 
millions.  From  1914  to  1923  three  and  a 
quarter  million  were  killed  by  cholera  in 
India  alone.  Russia  reported  207,389 
cholera  eases  in  1921.  Typhus  was  even 
more  vicious  than  cholera,  for  -when  it 
was  raging  in  eastern  Europe  in  1915 
'^f rom  two  and  one-half  to  three  million 
deaths"*'  were  reported  in  Russia.  Serbia 
lost  150j000  from  typhus  during  the  sin- 
gle  winter  of  1915^1916.  And  in  the  five 
years  from  1918  to  1923  nearly  7,000,000 
typhus  cases  were  reported  in  Russia, 
aside  from  those  in  the  Ukraine. 

Since    those    troublesome    times    of 
World   War   I   pestilence   and   disease 

.  have  continued  to  stalk  through  the 
earth.  Headlines  in  the  newspapers  have 
told  of  epidemics  swooping  down  here 
and  there  and  killing  off  multitudes  be- 
fore aid  could  reach  them.  A  southern 
province  in  Turkey  is  struck  with  a  bu- 
bonic plague;  Ceylon  reports  1,000,000 
persons  stricken  by  a  ''mysterious  green 

,  germ  malaria",  and  30,000  are  killed; 
cholera  hits  Calcutta,  and  2,000  die; 
cholera  hits  another  Indian  province, 
and  1,359  die ;  cholera  hits  Chinese  cities, 
and  700  die ;  dysentery  rages  in  Poland, 

'  and  250  die.  From  1929  to  1932  nearly 
200,000  die  from  plague  in  India,  From 
1925  to  1930  spinal  naeningitis  triples 
itself,  reaching"  epidemic  proportions  in 
the  United  States.  In  1933  typhoid  fell 
upon  65,000  in  the  United  States.  Nor 
,  should  tuberculosis  be  "overlooked.  In 
1935  Dr.  Rosenau  said  that  eight  million 
were  doomed  to  die  of  this  disease.  And 
James  Farley,  upon  returning  from  Eu- 


rope in  1946,  said  that  over  there  tuber- 
culosis w^as  rapidly  increasing,  with  a 
rise  of  300  percent  in  the  Netherlands. 
Year  after  vear  the  cry  goes  up,  TBuy 
Christmas  Seals  and  Fight  TB/  Rickets 
and  scurvy  resulting  from  mass  starva- 
tion in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  mental  dis- 
orders and  insanity,  have  also  crippled 
and  killed  millions  more  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Satan  the  Devil,  in  these  "last  days", 
continues  to  bring  upon  the  people  pesti- 
lences, or,  according  to  the  Syriac  Ver- 
sion, ''mortalities."  (Revelation  12:12; 
Luke  21 :  11,  Murdock's  Syriac,  margin) 
Dr.  Jerome  S.  Peterson,  former  medical  ^ 
officer  of  UNRRA,  declared  on  April  20 
that  pestilence  and  disease  will  blot  out 
10,000,000  Chinese  in  1947.  Science  News. 
Letter  of  May  3, 1947,  says:  ''Increasing 
danger  of  epidemics  threatens  the  na- 
tion. Public  health  experts  are  alarmed. 
They  fear  that  our  health  defenses  are 
ermnbling.''  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
Christ's  words  are  literally  fulfilled, 
w^hen  He  said  that  *men's  hearts  would 
fail  them  for  fear  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  wdiich  are  coming  on  the 
earth^?  (Luke  21:26)  Out  of  fear  men 
set  up  a  World  Health  Organization 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  to  ''pre- 
vent and  control  disease",  as  its  Charter 
signed  by  63  nations  boasts.  But  it  will  ■ 
fail  as  miserably  as  a  similar  organiza- 
tion that  functioned  for  22  years  under 
the  League  of  Nations.  Plagues  and  pes- 
tilenees^some  small,  others  great,  some 
local,  others  general— will  continue  as 
foretold,  until  Messiah's  Kingdom  rule 
purges  and  fumigates  this  earth  with  the 
fire  of  Armageddon,   . 


Tious  Cheats  of  (Medieval  ^imes 

■^  The  Hanseatic  League  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  controlled  all  the  seafaring  trade 
from  aericany  to  the  BaitiCj  had  in  its  pious  equipment  two  sets  of  scales^  one  for 
buying,  one  for  selling.  It  also  made  use  of  prayer  books  and  erueiiises,  and  had  a 
Bpecial  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  sueeessf uily  cheating  the  poor  f sberfolk.  These  relies 
ara  on  display  in  the  YfMug  Museuin  in  Bergen,  Norway. 
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AWAKE! 
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WHEN  a  big  popular  magazine  shows 
aymptoma'  of  going  reli^ous,  it  ia 
a  matter  of  intfti-f^st.  Snoh  syinptoins 
ha7e  appeared  in  Life  magazine  m  re- 
cent issues,  and,  while  the  purpose  of 
those  articles  ia  not  wholly  clear,  Iheir 
general  tendenoy  appears  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  world's  Koinff  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  whicli  are  portrayed  as  most 
(ilmniiing.  This  attitude,  of  coarse,  by- 
passGft  the  Reformation  and  the  in 
creased  light  and  freedom  that  came  with 
it.  In  a  recent  issue  Life  presented  a 
ntimber  of  articles,  a  whole  rash  of  them. 
ag  it  •were,  all  magnifying  the  glories  of 
thnsft  MiHrlle  Agesi.  The  articles  merit 
the  notice  of  people  who  are  awake. 
I'iiey  were  introduced  by  an  opening 
article  on  "Tlie  Boad  to  Seligioii",  with 
the  caption  text,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
a^ain,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  (John  3:3)  Quite  understaadably, 
the  article  does  not  bother  to  ascertain 
the  Scriptural  meaning  of  this  text,  bet 
departs  from  it  quickly,  as  do  eiergy- 
men,  who  like  to  clothe  their  disserta- 
tions with  a  semblance  of  Scriptural 
sanction.  So  they  begin  with  reading  a 
portion  of  S^^ripture,  and  then  get  away 
irom  it  quickly,  as  they  turn  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  their  own  devices. 

In  the  mentioned  artiele  Life  takes  us 
back  -to  A.D.  338,  stating  that  Christiau- 
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ity  was  sick  with  the  worst  disease  of  it8 
childhood,  and  aays: 

Th*>rp  riimp  \n  AlpxnnHnH  n.  tnll,  ^airnt  old 
man  in  white  sackcloth  who  had  lived  ae  a 
hermit  in  the  rock-pocked  desert  for  more 
ihiin  sixty  years.  Fasting,  isolatinri  and  pray- 
er had  bto-ught  him  muny  visJOtiH,  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  one  that  brought  him  to  the  city, 
he  had  seen  some  donkeys  trying  to  upset  an 
alur  in  aho  fuil  Jighl  of  day.  Alexandria,  like 

all  of  Christendom,  waa  then  rent  by  tho  soft 
doctrine  of  the  presbyter  Ariua,  who  ar^fid 
that  Jesus  Christ  \i^  a  good  man,  not  God ; 
that  truth  is  reason,  not  mystery.  In  vain  had 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  just  condemned  this 
hereay  ;  the  eraperor  hiin.self  had  embraned  it. 

All  Alexandria  'knew  old  St.  Anthony  by 
repotation,  for  he  had  worked  miracles. 

Life  continues  with  the  testimony 
which  tliis  liertnit  is  said  to  have  ^ven 
with  regard  to  the  controversy,  *T  have 
seen  Him."  Say's  Life,  "Such  testiragny 
kept  Christ  on  His  throne  I  It  preserved 
the  infinite  mystery  oi  a  religion  wlnuhj 
had  the  Arians  woe,  said  Carlyie,  'wt>uld 
have  dwindled  away  into  a  legend.'" 
Life  attaches  supreme  importance  to  the 
statement  of  the  hermit,  who  had  iso- 
lated himself  from  contact  with  his  fel- 
low men  fnr  sixty  years,  an  example 
whicli  neither  Jesua  nor  His  XcsJlowers 
ever  set.  Life  also  misrepresents  Ariijs, 

Obvioufily,  what  the  old  man  said  had 
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po  weight  fl^aiitst  the  Scriptures,  which 
weTO  being  ignored  by  the  oppowTB  of 
ArJUB.  Nor  has  th*  opiiuon  ot  Carlyle 
any  ^eater  weight,  when  he  aaatmiefl  it 
is  necessary  to  accept  th^  Athas^sian 
creed,  witli  its  "trinity,  sb  ajgaiiist 
Sorjpture.  The  consequences  which  he 
0aid  would  hare  followed  would  moat 
cerUinly  not  have  resialted.  We  may  aay 
with  more  plauBibility  that,  had  Scrip- 
ture continued  to  be  the  guide  oi  those 
seeiiTig  Christianity,  instead  of  yiaiona 
ot  egotistical  hermits,  and  fliimlar  por- 
tendi,  the  progreas  of  the  trutli  would 
not  have  been  can^ht  in  the  qnagojires  of 
supe^&tition,  would  not  have  stagnated, 
as  it  did  for  a  thousand  years,  would  not 
h&ve  been  restricted  to  Europe,  but 
would,  have  spread  to  other  lands,  far 
and  wide,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  but  briefly 
on  the  side  of  the  Ariane,  and  Athana- 
fhnkm  W021  out  by  various  iceana,  p&r- 
ticnlarly  by  the  appeal  to  prejudice,  to 
superstition,  and  to  other  nnacriptural 
arjifumen  ts.  It  followed  the  methods 
which  at  length  produced  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  Life  so  ardently  admires, 

Mysttcism 

The  article  goes  on  with  the  exaltation 
of  myBticiam,  of  which  the  foregoi^ig 
St.  Anthony  set.  an  example,  but  which 
was  foreign  to  the  Scriptural  example  of 
practical  and  sincere  Christianity.  Mys- 
tics were,  more  often  tlian  not,  eceentrica, 
defeatists,  who  ran  away  from  the  re- 
sponsibilitieg  of  Christianity  to  find  sol- 
ace in  isolation.  This  rayaticism  is  de- 
mon religion,  but  it  is  not  Christianity. 
Lif^  yemarke,  however,  "As  tie  churches 
cannot  survive  without  it,  so  we  need  the 
churches  to  protect  us  from  its  untutored 
exce&aes.  Happy  ia  he  who  can  find  his 
religion  witliin  the  ancient  wisdom  of  a 
church :  happy  tbe  nation !"  If  Life  is  not 
here  plugging  for  Roman  Catholicisra, 
and  more  particularly  the  Hierarchy^  it 
gets  pretty  close  to  it.  *'Happy  the  nation 
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that  finds  its  religion  in  the  ancient  wis. 
dom  of  a  chUToh/*  Spain^  for  ijaataaca! 
Or  Italy  I  What  unhappinesB  has  devil- 
iah  religion  brought  to  these  countries  I 
Life  continues:  '*B\ii  our  age^  if  it  is  to 
be  a  religioufi  age,  muet  be  alao  an  age 
of  rediaeovery."  And  so  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  story 
as  presented  at  length  In  this  particular 
issue  of  the  magazine,  in  order  that  we 
may  rediscover  all  the  wonders  of  those 
times.  Let  us  venture  a  bit  farther,  tih^ti. 

life  Bard  and  Brutal 

The  article  on  the  Midcjle  Ages  starts 
off  with  this :  "Out  of  violence  and  chaos 
the  Christian  mind  and  spirit  created  a 
gJowing  era  when  men  fcnew  tiiat  ali 
things  were  possible  to  iaiV)i."  But  the 
following,  also  quoted  from  the  article, 
appears  a  little  contradictory:  "While 
the  struggle  to  know  G  od  raged  in  men's 
minds,  Hie  for  the  masses  of  Medieval 
men  waa  hard  &nd  often  ,})2rutal.  Th€ 
cities  were  close-built  and  dark.  Plagues 
ravaged  the  Continent,  Such  conditions 
have  caused  the  popular  impression  that 
medieval  life  was  nniversally  ugly  and 
harsh."  Well,  that  popular  impression  is 
not  far  from  the  facts,  although  it  may 
be  granted  that  there  were  some  allevia- 
tions. The  Keformation  did  have  vt-& 
fori&gleams  in  these  Middle  Ages. 

Hurst,  describing  these  ages,  however, 
and  particularly  their  nature  in"  the 
early  part  of  them^  says^  '*If  we  look  at 
the  low  state  of  t^  Church  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  we  shall 
find  that  the  bonds  of  political  and  so- 
cial life  were  loosed,  that  morals  every- 
where were  depraved,  and  that  there  was 
a  universal  destitution  of  culture  -^vai  x>i 
the  aspiration  for  if." 

If  8uch  were  conditions  in  the  Church, 
they  could  not  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  ontaide  of  it.  But  everyone,  after 
a  while,  was  part  of  the  Church,  so  no 
distinction  need  be  drawn.  The  spirit 
that  was  back  of  the  building  of  great 
catliedrale  was  religious  mysticism  and 
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more,  hut  harrfly  Ctristiaa  Bays  lAfe: 

The  fires  cl  faith  which  caused  people  to 
pve  time  and  ^trenf^h  to  tlic  t«^  of  buildkig 
a  caiJiedra:  were  reinforced  by  the  tome-t(»wiL 
booarer  spirit.  ,  .  .  In  the  eathednU  the  peo- 
ple ^ot  tiieir  most  spectacular  cTitertainment. 
Procesaion  a,  ceremoa  it^  an  d  Rublime  music 
roUed  forth  lM?iieath  ita  great,  l;^m  roof.  Tlie 
mo<lern  theater  originated  in  tlie  cathedral 
vitli  the  old  miracle  plays  depicliog  Bible 
stories  aud  Uo!i|^4  Ltathiaga.  Some  wise 
priests,  km^wm^  tlie  human  need  for  Towdy- 
ijm,  pei-rnitled  iu  their  churchea  an  annual 
Fea^  oE  Vools.  Duiing  tliis  feant  holy  (*ere- 
Eioiiivii  wei't  riclily  hurJesqu*d  and  sometimes 
a  d;.nkpnj  waa  led  to  the  altai*  in  a  raucous 
prucesSLon- 

Kvidently  t^veryttiing  is  griet  for  the 
nill  of  Life's  writt^r,  for  lie  can  even 
coiiLiiend  tlie  priu^ts  fi>r  aliowing  the 
"hiirlHsqiif^  of  ^aored  e^remouics.  This  was 
yi<^f,  ixml  the  burlesque  was  rich.  No 
dojbt:  It  HJo-rt-ed  what  the  peopl** 
tljougJit  iff  tiiese-  priests,  and  marked  tlie 
M-;iolt^  cenMnonial  ar^  a  inoekrry-  winch  it 
va,"  in  fftt't.  It  was  the  mockery  of  aueh 
hollow  proL'tedinf^^,  as  weil  aa  the  weU- 
^ng  of  iiidulgfijiees,  that  spurred  Lqtlier 
to  a  break  with  tho  whole  blasphemous 
Kdtup,  as  theilirldl<^  Agcff  oani*"  loHiic-nd, 

Prie»U  SeUom  Aloof  "'Holy  Men*' 

Lifr  eontesBOfi:  ''Prioats  of  the  [Tto- 
njanl  church  w^re  seldom  aloof  holy 
Tiien.  Tl:ey  lived  elosf^  to  their  flocks, 
plnyinp,  joking  and  drinking  with  them. 
Whilr  thiB  policy  led  to  abusf-H  in  the 
priesthood,  it  was  wifielvintpndpd."  Mnro 
wisdom!  Or  this  world.  That  it  ]*wi  to 
abuses  ifi  evident.  We  learn  that  in  the 
venr  L208  Cardinal  Oualo  if«*iied  an  ur- 
dor  not  nnly  prnhibitir.g  priesta  from 
having  concuhitiefl,  but  forbade  their 
iiiothers  and  other  relatives  from  resid- 
ing wiih  thejiij  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quf'iit  scandals  arising.  Two  years  later, 
at  a  council  held  in  Paris,  Canlinal 
Robert  ae  Curzon  promulgated  another 
canon  forbidding  priesta  to  keep  their 
c'oncubines  fco  openly  as  to  cause  sccin- 


dah  Life  did  not  mention  any  of  these 
dttuuiing  fKts.  It  makes  this  interesting 
observation;  "There  are  many  people 
today  who,  though  not  personally  leli- 
gious,  are  content  witli  the  etltical  her- 
itage which  they  received  gratis  from 
prior  generations  of  betievera,  notably 
iroin  tiip  medifvfll  monks-"  Here  Life 
slips  OD  a  religious  banaim-peeh  The 
medieval  monks  were  so  putrid  reli- 
giously, morally,  and  in  every  otlitrr  way, 
that  they  playtnl  a  great  pari  in  preeipi- 
Iftting  the  Reformation^  which  saw  to  it 
that  these  dens  of  infamy  and  lust  were 
hroLght  to  a  Bj)eedy  close.  In  writitg  of 
these  monks  and  nune,  Catherino  of 
Siennat  a  eontemporarv,  aaid  in  her 
dialogues  (edition  of  1896,  pp.  263, 274) : 

Where  u  the  obedience  of  the  religioufl 
[monks  and  nuais],  who  \mvis  btien  plated  iu 
hnly  religion  lik**  angtls^  and  ^re  'D«come 
worse  than  devihT  And  the  print^le  cf  their 
life  the  Devif  eonceais  under  the  cover  of  de- 
vyt-iun,  ^ut  the  fruits  of  their  devcitioiia  ap- 
pear vtiry  so«i.  First  are  »een  etiJiking  flowers 
of  dishonorable  thoughts,  and  the  leaveij  of 
corrupt  words^  ,an<i  then  they  fulfill  their 
miserable  lusrta,  and  thou  wait  see  fruiita  fol- 
low, i_c.,  chiMrcn.  In  whatever  direction  thou 
mayeat  look  amonir  i?cula.r  and  reliffious 
priests,  clerics  and  prelates,  small  and  great, 
young  and  o]d.  and  of  every  kind,  thou  witt 
«ee  nothing  hut  offencea  .  ,  ,  and  the  Mench 
of  mnrtjil   Rin  Tv^jtTcing  thpir  hf^lly  their 

god,  eating  and  drinking  without  restraint, 
frft  that  they  promptly  fall  ir.to  an  impure 
and  laboivluUH  liCii,  Wo*^  woe  to  their  wretched 
liff^ 

Another  writf^r  of  thrsp  prf^ninus 
''Middle  Ages",  John  Gower,  Englisli 
poet  and  scholar,  wrote : 

The  pi-iest  who  visits  nuns,  too  often  oot- 
nipla  them,  and  the  woman  very  eaaily  yields 
to  ioicptatJon,  The  JTifluenee  of  tht'  friars  U 
everywhere  felt,  and  he  often  supplies  the 
place  of  the  absent  husband,  and  ia  the  father 
of  hia  children.  Bees  when  they  wound  lose 
their  stings  and  are  afterward  helpless, 
Would  it  wero  3o  with  the  adulterous  friar. 
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The  Cult  of  Mary 

Life  includes  in  its  symposium  on  tlie 
Middle  Ages  an  article  on  ^'Tlie  Cult  of 
Mary"  which  further  exalts  the  Medieval 
church  as  'Vonderfully  organized  to 
keep  Christianity  alive'\  It  says : 

The  most  popular  tales  concerned  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  around  whom  the  Middle 
Ages  built  the  cult  of  Maiy. 

The  historian  Hurst,  however,  says: 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  has 
practically  displaced  the  worship  of  God 
in  popular  Roman  Catholic  devotion^  began 
in  germ  in  the  fifth  century,  though  it  is 
only  in  modem  times  that  it  has  grown  to 

■  enormous  proportions.  The  medieval  theolo- 
gians distinguished  between  higher  and  lower 

■  worship :  latria^  worship  ^dae  to  God  alone ; 
dulia,  service  due  to  the  saints,  hyperdulia, 
due,  to  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  worship  of 
the  saints,  similar  to  local  cults  of  the  pagan 


religions,  went  on  step  by  step  with  the  wor- 
ship of  tlie  virgin,  the  childishness  of  the 
time  assigning  to  each  saint  a  special  work  or 
the  protection  of  a  special  place,  such  as  send- 
ing up  prayers  to  St.  Barbara,  to  avert, war; 
to  St,  Kochj  to  avert  the  plague;  to  St.  Ger- 
man, against  the  ague;  to  St.  Catlierine,  as 
the  patron  of  scholars ;  to  St  Crispin,  as  the 
patron  of  shoemakers;  to  St.  Eloy,  as  the 
guardian  of  horses;  to  St,  Anthony,  as  the 
protector  of  pigsf  and  to  St.  Gertrude,  to 
drive  aw^ay  rats. 

'  Thus  a  few  candid  quotations  regard- 
ing conditions  in  these  Middle  Ages 
puncture  the  bubble  which  Life  has 
Mown,  and  show  the  hoUo-vraess  of  the 
panagyric  by  which  it  would  almost  urge 
a  return  to  the  miserable  conditions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  brought  to 
an  end  only  through  the  forceful  meas- 
ures of  the  Eeformation, 


Masses  for  Mtissolini 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  anniversary  of  Benito  Mussolini's  ignominious 
tleath  a  number  of  Koman  Catholic  chm-ches  "said  mass  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul".  Press  dispatches  particularly  mentioned  masses  in  Lisbon, 
Trieste  and  Rome. 

At  Lisbon  oOO  special  invitations  to  the  mass  were  sent  out.  Censors  had  forbidden 
newspapers  to  publish  notices  of  the  special  Massolini  mass,  but  a  Fascist  .iveekly, 
Naeao,  devoted  a  double-=page  spread  to  articles  in  praise  of  the  Fascist  dictator.  Among- 
those  in  attendaaice  some  gave  the  Fascist  salute^  while  women  wore  Mussolmi's  initials 
on  their  eoats. 

In  Eome^  at  the  Church  of  St,  Mary  in  Aquino  the  mass  for  Mussohni  was  attended 
by  a  hundred  Fascist  youths,  who  broke  out  in  the  singing  of  a  Fascist  song  during 
the  perforraanee.  They  proceeded  to  another  ehureh,  Saint  Mary  of  the  People^  where 
hundreds  were  present,  and  also  sang  their  song  there.  Some  of  them  were  arrested 
when  they  left  the  church. 

At  Trieste  the  Eoman  Catholic  mass  for  Mussolini  was  attended  hj  a  large  crowd, 
300  of  whom  gathered  around  a  memorial  to  fallen  Italian  soldiers  after  the  mass  and- 
ean^ Fascist  son°:s.  The  American  press  either  reported  these  masses  in  inconspicuous 
places   or   minimized   the   Eoman    demonstration   as   merely   misdirected   youthful    en- 
thusiasm for  a  lost  but  not  forgotten  cause. 

Although  only  these  pai-tieular  cases  were  given  publicity  in  the  press,  they  are 
doubtless  examples  of  many  more  masses  said  for  Mussolini  on  this  occasion.  Since 
the  priests  know  the  mind  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy  on  these  matters,  being- 
themselves  part  of  it,  this  outbreak  of  masses  for  the  discredited  Mussohni  cannot  be 
other  than  an  evidence  of  the  Catholic  Church's  attitude  toward  the  Fascist  cause. 
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Witness  Stand 


THE  annoaneement  last  February  that 
the  Russians  had  discovered  another 
oTavevard  of  those  extinct  animals  that 
are  altogether  different  from  any  living 
creatures  on  this  earth  once  again  raised 
excitement  as  to  what  these  animals 
looked  like.  Yes,  they  were  bones  of 
dinosaurs ;  but  what  does  a  dinosaur  look 
like,  since  no  one  has  ever  seen  one! 
When  did  these  strange  creatures  of  the 
past  live,  and  what  killed  them  off  f  are 
also  questions  that  liare  brought  forth 
speculation  and  conjecture  of  opinion. 
If  only  these  fossils  would  speak,  what 
a  story  thev  could  tell !  As  it  is,  their  si- 
lent historv  is  written  in  the  stones  and 
sands  in  which  their  bones  are  buried. 

Not  oidy  have  fossil  bones  been  found, 
but  also  whole,  carcasses,  flesh  and  all, 
of  extinct  animals  have  been  uncovered 
in  the  frozen  waste  lands  of  the  north. 
P>om  very  early  times  large  numbers  of 
ivory  tusks,  some  have  estimated  at  least 
100,000,  found  their  w^ay  from  Siberia 
to  China,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
the  King  James  version  of  tlie  Bible  was 
first  published  that  the  Western  world 
had  its  first  look  at  a  tusk  brought  back 
from  the  frozen  shores  of  tlie  Arctic  in- 
stead of  the  steaming  jungles  of  the 
tropics.  Then,  about  a  hundred  years  lat- 
er a  Dutchman  brought  back  a  complete 
foot  from  one  of  these  tusk-bearing  ani- 
mals which  the  Russians  called  mam- 
motlis,  and  which  had  l^een  kept  in  Si- 
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beria's  icebox  for  thousands  of  years. 
Mammoths  and  mastodons  both  belong 
to  the  elephant  family  and  both  are  now 

extinct. 

More  remarkable  discoveries  were 
made  in  1799  and  1801  in  northern  Si- 
beria. These  specimens,  says  the  i?^- 
cyclopedia  Americana, 

contained  not  only  the  tusks  still  in  their 
sockets  and  every  bone  in  its  place  through- 
out the  skeleton,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Eesh 
was  in  a  condition  fit  for  slcdge-dogs  to  eat 
and  ciijoy,  and  was  covered  with  thick  skin 
still  clothed  witli  long  hair,  beneath  which 
was  a  dense  woolly  fnr,  weh  fitted  to  protect 
the    animal    against    arctic    cold.  .  .  .  This 
specimen  of  1801,  Avhich  is  preserv^ed  in  the 
Eoyal  :Musenm    at    Saint   Petersburg    [now 
Leningrad]   in  the  attitude  in  which  it  was 
found  buried,  measured  16  feet  4  inches  from 
the  forehead  to,  the  extremity  of  the  taii^its 
height  was  9  feet  4  inches,  and  the . 
tusks,  along  the  outer  or  greater     . 
curve,  measured  9  feet  6  inches. 
The  largest  tu>sks  on  record 
are  a  pair  found  in  AlasJ^a  which 
measure  12f  feet  in  length. 
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Besides  the  mammoths  and  mastodons 
the  remains  of  many  extinct  animals 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  These  include  horses  similar  to 
tte  wild  horses  of  today,  giant  oxen, 
tiger-like  creatures,  woolly  rhinoceroses, 
giant  wolves,  and  little  ground  squirrels, 
as  well  as  thoSe  monstrous  creatures 
called  dinosaurs.  In  184S,  near  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  a  nearly  perfect  skele- 
ton of  one  of  these  ancient  animals  was 
dug  up  and  exhibited  throughout  the 
country.  In  Bavaria,  in  1861  and  1877 
other  important  specimens  were  found 
of  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  forgotten 
past.  In  1900  another  very  famous  dis- 
covery was  made  along  the  tributary  of 
the  Kolima  river,  the  Berseovka  river, 
in  northeastern  Siberia, 

During  the  1920^s  and  1930^e  Dr.  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  led  several  expedi- 
tions into  the  Gobi  desert  and  brought 
back  many  specimens  of  dinosaujs ;  his 
most  celebrated  disco.very  being  dino- 
saur eggs,  the  first  ever  found.  Andrews' 
biggest  find  was  the  bones  of  a  monster 
*^about  the  size  of  the  Woolworth  build- 
ing, if  the  building  were  in  a  horizontal 
position",  to  quote  his  description. 

More  Witnesses 

Many  other  venerable  bones  have  been 
brought  forth  from  different  parts  of  the 
earth  to  add  their  bit  of  testimony  as  to 
life  in  the  little-known  past.  Out  in  Fres- 
no, California,  in  1927,  some  mastodon 
boi;es  were  found  when  digging  a  welh 
In  1929  footprints  of  a  three-toed  mon- 
ster with  a  foot  the  size  of  an  elephant 
were  found  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
But  these  were  small  compared  with  sim- 
ilar footprints  found  about  the  same 
time  in  Texas-  These  latter  were  so  large 
they  held  18  gallons  of  water. 

The  remains  of  a  second  woolly  rhinoc- 
eros were  found  in  Poland  in  1929,  the 
first'  being  discovered  thirty  years  be- 
fore. From  heel  to  toe  each  of  its  foot- 
prints was  20  inches  long.  At  the  same 
time  the  report  came  from  Africa  that 
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near  Tanganyika  Territory  the  remains 

of  a  reptile  had  been  found  that  meas- 
ured 160  feet  long,  twice  the  length  of 
the  monster  found  .in  Wyoming  whiehis 
reposited  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh. 

In  1931,  in  Indiana,  a  ten-year-old  boy 
found  an''' eight-pound-  niastodon  tooth 
and  in  the  same  year  400  dinosaur  tracks 
were  found  in  canyons  of  the  Peace  river 
in  British  Columbia.  Then  reports  came 
from  Alasfea  that  the  remains  of  a  new 
and  strange  animal  had  been  found  in 
the  ice  near  Valdez,  Portions  of  its  flesh 
were  still  intact,  which  was  said  to  re- 
semble horse  ftesh.  Bones  of  an  extinct 
bison  were  found  in  1934  in  Colorado. 
Th^n  in  1937  on  a  farm  near  Chicago 
the  lower'' jaw,  shoulder  blade  and  leg 
bones  of  a  mastodon  were  accidentally 
plowed  up,  and  two  years  later  a  10^ 
pound  mammoth  tooth  was  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania,  Also  many  dinosaur  bones 
have  been  found  in  the  deposits  in  Utah. 
Very  recently,  near  Springerville,  Ari- 
zona, the  skeletons  of  a  whole  herd  of 
mammoths  were  discovered  (See 
Awahe!  June  8, 1947,  page  31-) 

Weighty  Witnesses 

Dinosaurs  at  one  time  roamed  over 
the  entire  earth,  indfiding  Madagascar 
and  Australia,  Concerning  such  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana  says : 

In  size  the  dinosaurs  ranged  from  that  of 
a  house  oat  to  a  length  and  bulk  exceeded  only 
by  the  greater  of  the  modem  whales — upward 
oi  90  feet  and  40  tons  in  weight.  In  habits 
they  were  as  varied  as  in  size,  for  some  were 
light  of  foot  and  bipedal  while  others  were 
quadrupeds  of  unwieldy  bulk,  some  armored, 
others  armorless,  some  endowed  with  horns 
or  with  talons  and  terrible  teeth,  yet  others 
whose  whole  apparent  means  of  defense  lay 
in  their  huge  size  and  inaeceasjble  habitat. 
They  were  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  some 
of  the  latter  having  very  defective  dentition 
which  made  mastication  of  the  food  impossi- 
ble, while  others  were  provided  with  afjenftil 
battery  of  marvelous  detail  and  perfection. 

AWAKE! 


Thirty-seven  different  types  of  dinc"- 
sauTB  have  so  Tar  bwn  iifentified.  Of 
the&c  the  Eu6»iflns  say  their  recent  hail 
from  Outer  Mongolia  incltided  twelve. 
Some  were  hones  of  tyrannoBaurs,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  towered  vi5  fi^et 
in  the  air  and  pranced  around  on  their 
hind  fopt.  Othpr  honefl  wf^re  said  to  be- 
long to  thf>  trar^hodonts,  which  had  2,000 
teeth;  others  to  the  eeratopsids  with  six- 
foot  akulls;  aud  fetlll  othera  to  the  sanro-^ 
pods  that  weighed  more  tVinn  Rpvpn  tons 
and  were  75  feet  hmg.  The  cinot^aur  eggs 
that  were  found  were  said  to  be  twif-e  the 
size  cf  Th&  ones  Andrews  found,  and 
Kicaaupod  30  to  40  ctintimttterfi  (about  12 
to  la  inches)  in  length. 

Comider  Their  Tettttmony 

Evululioiiisls  call  up  these  hoary 
bones  to  testify  in  support  nf  th*^ir  inan- 
conceived  -and  t^aian-inspired  caae 
ftgainaC  the  Bible.  They  scrape  together 
a  few  circumstantial  Fa<;ltf  lo  bolster 
their  ffucss  aa  to  how  long  ago  thet**?  crea- 
tures lived,  and  the  cause  of  their  death. 
Fui  exampie,  because  the  dinosaur  foot- 
prints found  near  Trentot^  New  Jersey, 
wer<?  found  buried  in  a  sand  pit  SO  feet 
i-r.Hrr  tlie  snrfar(^  the  scientists  junip  to 
the  conelasion  that  they  were  100,000*000 
ypars  old.  In  all  such  calculations  the 
tecitntii^tf^  blindly,  if  not  willfully,  ignore 
tlio  simple  findings  of  their  nwn  hihora- 
tories,  such  as  tht?  aging  t(*st5  that  can 
bo  accelerated  a  tlioasandfold.  Unscien- 
tifically, these  evolutionists  lake  the  tai- 
porin^r  o£f  c"d  of  the  creative  graph  u^ 
it  looks  tfjday,  and  then  extend  the  cur^^e 
backward  a:  the  j>ame  rate,  saving  that 
fossil  marine  lifGb€»gan  400,000,000  years 
ii^o.  In  all  of  this  they  completely  ignore 
ihp  dirpf't  jLTid  snentifc  testiiuonv  of  the 
Bible,  (he  Word  of  the  alraijjhty  Creator 
nf  these  ancient  antuiab. 

Tecrinit-ally  it  is  net  prop*^r  to  &p*>ak 
of  these  oKtiTiot  aniniRls  as  *'preliistoric" 
j.;^1  Ijecause  they  lived  before  man's 
stfcnlar  history  was  recorded,  because 
sacrf'd  Biblical  hifrtorj  teilb  ul"  lht:ircrea- 
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tion-  The  Gen«si8  account  tells  of  six 
days  of -rr+^ation,  eaoh  7,000  yearft  lonp- 
Ar  to  tlie  fifth  of  these  creative  daya, 
it  says;  *'0od  created  the  great  aea- 
mOTisters,  and  CTer>-  tivii.fz  soul  that 
Hiuveth,  with  which  the  waters  awarmcd 
after  their  kind,  find  every  winded  bird 
after  its  kind.  And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good."  <(;enesis  1:20,^1,  Roiherham) 
The  weh-trown  bt^ok  "The  Truth  Shall 
AJake  Vou  Free",  coimnt^Titinj/  on  tnie 
historical  account,  says ; 

During  this  fifth  creath^e  day  there  may 
have  bct^Ji  A  ffllUuK  or  fiiTlner  helts  of  the 
a<jut«ua  ainopy  ftt  the  ixj'.cb,  resulting  thii 
lime  in  the  dpK*nit^rioTi  of  aninal  cr  creature 
life  by  the  icy  walera,  some  forms  of  animal 
life  being  viped  out  whit^h  do  not  exist  XodBy. 
This  dcitnictive  |)roi't'M»  tuRrther  with  fur- 
ther upheaval*  of  tht  ^Brth'n  r^nm,  was,  no 
doubt,  reuuonsible  for  thoso  great  limestone 
depuBita  Itnovrn  as  *'»li<'Ii-fish  (-emeteries^'. 
ilovvevor,  tus  this  fifth  day  was  thousands  of 
j-ears  long,  ne-^ror  firmis  of  ereatu:*e  life  would 
he  fjrrtfluced  by  divine  power  after  each  auch 
deluge. 

Concerning  the  sixth  and  final  creative 
day  IhiB  same  authority  ^ny^i 

What  ;orma  or  Isiuds  of  animal  aculs  "pvore 
firet  to  be  created  on  this  si^rih  creative  day 
is  not  stated-  DointlcsR  some  forma  whose 
FoHsils  or  pt'trified  rcTaains  .■ia\'c  Kfc^n  found 
imocdded  dc^r^/i  thi'  earth  were  dii'^Lmyed  by 
fcrthrr  falling  hi^itu  from  :li-e  ciiiHipy  find  hy 
thr  resuhini;  inundations  ruRhinp  doi^ii  like 
tidal  wavts  from  the  poles.  The  creatine  day 
not  IwiQg  twenty-four  hours  long,  but  several 
ihuui^aud  >CArs  long,  Jehovah  ti  \'^WQr  wouid 
replenish  the  eiirtn  Mith  auimal  life  of  like 
or  new  kin<ls.  lPa|?es  Gl,  66^ 

Isaae  N.  Vail,  geologist  and  author  of 
The  t:artk\s  Annvlar  Si^.Uen:,  furtlier 
tubstanliatt^s  the  fact  that  these  Bstmct 
animals  wore  Isilh^l  by  ''faliinR  l>elts", 
and  sudden  changes  in  the.  earth,  in  his 
letter  which  foUuw^. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  A-tut^rican: 

I  have  r<?ad  widi  Kreut  iiitcrtst  in  your  is- 
sue of  Apiril  1^  the  noXt^  on  the  n^cent  dis- 
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eovery  of  the  body  of  a  mammoth^  in  cold 
storage,  by  Dr.  Her^j  in  the  iee-bound  region 
of  Eastern  Siberia.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
more  than  a  '^Eosetta  Stone"  in  the  path  of 
the  geologist-  .  .  <  Allow  me  to  suggest  to 
my  brother  geologists  that  remnants  of  the 
terrestrial  watery  vapors  may  have  revolved 
about  the  earth  as  a  Jnpiter4ike  canopy,  even 
dowa  to  very  recent  geologic  times.  Such  va- 
pors must  fail  chiefly  in  polar  lands,  through 
the  channel  of  least,  resistance  and  greatest 
attraction,  and  certainly  as  vast^  avalanches 
of  tellnrio-eosmic  snows.  ,  .  .  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Herz's  mammoth,  like  many  others  fonnd 
buried  in  glacier  ice,  with  their  food  undi- 
gested in  their  stomachs,  proves  that  it  was 
suddenly  overtaken  with  a  crushing  fall  of 
snow.  In  this  ease,  with  grass  in  its  mouth 
unraasticated,  it  tells  an  unerring  tale  of 
death  in  a  snowy  grave.  [Reprinted  from  the 
book  Creation^  page  43] 

A  more  recent  publication,  "Equipped 
for  Every  Good  Y/oriv'  (1946),  shows 
that  tiie  weight  of  testimony  given  "by 
these  ancient  bones  supports  the  Bible 
account  of  progressive  creation  rather 
than  the  mythical  theory  of  evolution. 
On  page  19  this  publication  says: 

Kepeatedly  archeologieal  discoveries  have 
proved  the  Bible  record  true  and  have  closed 
the  blaspheming  mouths  of  the  ^'higher  crit- 


ics" and  atheists.  .  .  .  Certain  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  .are  found  in  certain  strata  or 
layers  of  rock,  to  which  layers  geologists  as- 
sign a  certain  period  of  time.  The  order  iu 
time  to  which  scientists  assign  the  appearance 
of  certain  forms  of  life  is  in  the  same  order 
of  appearance  as  the  Genesis  account  of  crea- 
tion sets  it  forth.  Of  course,  scientists,  vying 
one  with  the  other  for  attention,  set  fantastic 
figures  of  time  upon  their  findings;  but  the 
important  thing  is  that  the  record  of  creation 
found  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  agrees  with  the 
record  in  ink  in  Genesis.  And  why  not?  The 
Creator  of  the  one  is  the  Author  of  the  other. 
Both  records  are  true,  even  if  misinterpreted 
by  scientists  and  clergymen. 

These  bones,  when  placed  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  before  an  unbiased  Jtiry^  tell 
of  the  mighty  works  of  the  Creator  in 
times  past  when  He  molded  and  formed 
this  globe  \^d,tMn  its  swaddling  bands. 
The  same  Power  that  has  preserved  this 
testimony  dow^n  through  the  millenniums 
of  time  also  preserved  the  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  Bible,  And  noWj  in  this  twen- 
tieth century,  both  the  silent,  circum- 
stantial testimony  in  the  sands  and 
rocks  and  the  direct  testimonv  of  tiie 
Bible  unite  to  give  the  truth  to  Jehovah 

Godj  all  to  the  vindication  of  His  faith- 
ful Word  and  majestic  name. 


hovers  of  Darkness 

! 

^  Sir  Wilham  Berkeley,  who,  in  1641,  was  appointed  governor  of  Yirginia  hj  the 
king  of  England;  once  said:  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  fre&  sehools  nor  printing  presses, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  dis- 
obedience and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing-  1ms  divulged  them  and 
libels  against-  the  best  of  g-overnments:  Ood  keep  ns  from  both!"  The  E  nay  dope  dm 
Americana  then  adds :  "So  far  as  Virginia  and  the  remainder  of  the  South  were  con- 
cerned; good  Governor  Berkeley  had  his  wishj  for  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  "War 
that  that  section'  of  the  United  States  was  isupplied  with  anything-  like  a  system  of  ' 
free  pnhUe  sehools,"  '  ■ 

Berkeley's  ^'logic^j  so  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  Catholic  dietators,  would  be  ' 
hard  to  understand  were  it  not  for  the  explanation  given  by  Christ  when  He  said 
that  such  men  ^love  dartness  rather  than  hghtj  because  their  deeds  are  evil^  (John  3 :  19) 
Such  are  opposed  to  freedom  and  education  because  it  brings  "disobedience  and  heresy^^ 
against  their  wicked  and  tyrannical  rule. 
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ANOTHEE  plane  crash !  A  prince  and 
an  opera  star  killed  in  the  same 
plane.  Over  the  week-end  176  persons 
killed  in  air  crashes.  Headlines  like 
these  frighten  people  more,  and  raise 
more  puhlie  alarm,  than  the  killing^of  a 
thousand  Moslems  and  Hindus  ina  single 
fortnight  of  rioting  in  India.  The  killing 
of  192  persons  in  air  accidents  in  1946 
caused  more  alarm  than  the  killing  of 
34,000  persons  in  auto  accidents  during 
the  same  period  of  time..  This  is  under- 
standable when  one  is  aware  of  hoy  the 
propaganda  press  and  radio  combine  to 
dramatize  the  crash^  search  and  rescue 
of  an  ill-fated  airsliip  that  has  gone  down 
in  the  lofty  Swiss  Alps.  Several  acci- 
dents in  the  space  of  a  few  days  give  the 
impression  of  an  epidemic.  , 

All  undue  fear,  however,  may  be 
quickly  dispelled  by  examining  the  un- 
emotional facts  and  figures.  In  1927  one 
person  was  killed  in  every  1,000,000  pas- 
senger miles  flown.  In  1946  eighty  times 
as  many  miles  were  covered  for  every 
death,  or  1,24  deaths  per  100,000,000  pas- 
senger miles.  This  compares  with  2.9 
automobile  fatalities  per  100,000,000  pas- 
senger miles  during  the  same  period.  So 
then,  if  more  people  were  lulled  during 
1946  than  in  1927  it  is  simply  due  to  tbe 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  people 
traveled  a  far  greater  number  of  miles 
—six  billion  miles !  Perhaps  the  greatest 
proof  that  air^travel  is  safer  today  than 
ever  before  is  the  fact  that  insurance 


companies,  who  are  slow  to  risk  a  penay 
and  slower  to  lose  a  dollar,  have  prac- 
tically removed  all  premiums  on  air 
travel.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  com- 
panies offer  standard  rates  for  passen- 
gers and  charge  a  premium  of  only  $3 
per  $1,000  policy  for  pilots  instead  of 
the  former  $20  to  $50, 

Safety  to  the  Fore 

The  aviation  industry,  however,  has 
not  stopped,  but  is  moving  ahead  in  its 
efforts  to  reduce  casualties  even  more. 
Failure  of  equipment,  the  human  ele- 
ment, and  unfavorable  w^eather  condi- 
tions, are  the  main  causes  for  accidents, 
with  public  attention  focused  at  present 
on  the  latter.  The  Ground  Control  Ap-^ 
proach  (GCA)  system  for  bringing  air- 
craft down  in  bad  weather  is  the  most 
favored  of  the  several  types  of  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose.  Concerning  such 
Rear  Admiral  de  Floret  says :  "GCA  is 
incomparably  cheaper,  with  no  special 
instrumentation  required  in  any  plane- 
it  can  'tall^  a  puddle-jumper  down  as 
easily  as  a  giant  transport—and  with 
no  special  training  required  of  any  pi- 
lot/'  This  is  the  type  nowbeing  installed 
at  several  of  the  airports.  More  and 
more  airports  are  also  installing  such 
equipment  as  fog  dispersal  units,  radar 
"  watching  systems,  intense  runway  lights 
and  radar  beacons  along  the  ^main  trunk 
lines.  Such  equipment  will  permit  fliers 
to  sail  their  ships  through  the  thickest 
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weather  and  bring  them  dowa  to  a  safe 
landing  at  their  destinatioB, 

Advancements  have  also  beemiiade  in 
aviation  equipment-  Klertxieal  heal  and 
centrifugal  force  combine  in  a  jh?w^  de- 
vice for  the  de-icring  o^  propeller  blades. 
Another  gadget  recently  perfwt^d  auto- 
Diaticaily  opens  a  paLachutti  u  a  pre- 
determined aHiVjde.  H,  P.  Trusty  has 
Lflvented  automatic  parachutct^  tJlat  ex- 
pel hoth  passenger  and  caair  in  an  emer- 
gency, permitting  tlie  passeiis<?r  to  &oat 
to  earth  while  sitting  in  th^  chair.  If 
bailed  out  over  v^'ater  the  chair  and  pas- 
senger float. 

Among  air^Tflft  Ae^l^ner^  ^um  giaat 
plant^s  as  th^  XB-M,  CY-3i  and  the 
aB-SS  are  not  considered  aa  no^^  ad- 
vancementSj  notwith&^tanding  the  fact 
that  thev  have  not  fuliy  been  tried  oijt 
in  actual  flight.  From  a  military  point  oi 
yi^w  !h(^y  are  obsolete  l>ecanse  they  are 
not  jtH-propdleO.  The  XB-SC,  "with  its 
3,5l}0-horsepD^^'er  motors^  can  carrv  10,- 
000  poarids  of  btimhs  30,000  milesl  The 
CV-37  lA  even  naoro  powerfal,  and-  with 
six  engines  that  eaoh  turji  up  5,000  horse- 
power, it  can  carrj'  204  pasKenf;ers  and 
fly  with  a  gross  weight  <)f  3^0,000  poni>d&. 
The  ^-flying  wing*',  the  XB^35,  i?  capable 
of  flying  400  iniJes  an  hour  and  has  a 
rangft  of  1^,000  miles.  Yet  becAiuse  these 
monstora  have  rooiprocatmg  engines 
they  are  "'antiqara".  The  suceessor  of  the 
''3ying  wing",  the  YB-49^  is  known  a8 
the  ^  bat  homlK^r'",  and  ity  jet  engines  will 
give  it  three  times  the  power  of  the 
former. 

Jet  propulsion,  howsv^r,  i^  not  for 
commercial  aviatioji  of  the  immediale 
future,  thai  J^,  beaid^^s  the  -)ato  rocket 
tubes  thai  assist  heavy  loads  to  get  into 
the  air.  The  whole  plane  must  be  ^le- 
signed  to  stand  the  rigors  of  jet  propul- 
sion, and,i  therefore,  i:<immeTcial  avia- 
tion will  content  itself  with  tho  discard- 
ed ships  of  militarj^  designers.  B:g  DC-6, 
planes  <>arrying*  58  passengers  and  eraia- 
ing  better  than  30O  milps  per  boiir  are 
now  l)eing  put  in  regular  service.  One  of 
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these  crossed  the  continent  from  v«8t 
to  taat  auder  the  same  day's  snn  in  six 
and  tbree-quaxterg  hoars  on  March  29, 
The  giant  $20,000,000  aU-wood  Howard 
llnghps  frying  boai  wili  take  to  the  air 
thiH  summer  und<^r  the  power  of  its  eight 
engines  that  generate  24,000  horsepower. 
In  tne  future  it  vritl  be  this  type  of  ship 
That  will  fly  the  regular  transoceanic  air- 
lanes  before  buperaonic  sldps. 

Speed  Recordt  and  Helicopter  Progrem 

As  aviulion  raovf^s  ahead^  ever>'  yeflr 
sees  new  speed  rotordK  niado.  Already 
i^everal  have  been  Imng  up  with  a  194^7 
dixie\im\  Kansas  Ghy  to  New  York  in 
3  hours  8  minutes.  From  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  near- 
ly S/KW  miles,  a  modified  Iwiu-Mustang 
P-SJ,  the  '-BeV.y  Jo",  with  cstra  nylon 
gasoline  tanks,  fl^w  in  14-  liours  33  iriin- 
ntef^.  From  Shannon,  Ireland,  to  New 
York,  nonstop,  in  U  hours  41  uiinutcs. 
From  Paris  to  London  in  20  :ininute5 
11  3ec!onds  in  a  Olo&ter  Meteor.  \t  eleven 
niinnles  pas:  iivi^  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  12  the  ^leynolds  BomhslK^U  tooT^ 
off  from  N"qw  York  and  circled  the  world 
in  78  hours  56  minutes,  thus  shattering 
the  previous  rqcord  of  91  hot*rs  14  min- 
utes et^iablishHi  in  1938.  Moreover,  the 
previous    record-holder    flew    a    ,14,000- 

iiiile  course,  whereas  the "R^vnoldt^iBomb- 
shell_  covered  20,00*)  miles.  At  Tampa, 
P'lorida,  on  'March  i(i  the  women's  inter- 
national speed  record  *f-as  set  at  337.65 
nijles  pw  hour-  On  April  22  the  Gloster 
Meteor  IVj  jet-powered,  claimed  a  new 
world  speed  record  when  ii  averaged 
GHO  m-pJu  on  a  500-inilo  flight  froir,  Brus- 
sels ^to  (,'openiia^e:K  T?ien  on  Jlay  23  it 
was  reportt^d  that  the  Russians  had  a  jet 
piane  r'smt  did  hetter  than  660  m-p.h.  And 
when  it  comes  to  sheer  weight-lifting  the 
new  XB-36  was  proclaimed  the  worlds 
champ  when  it  took  off  with  a  ^ros? 
weight  of  278,000  pounds,  'the  heaviest 
load  ever  lifted  from  tho  earth  by  plane!'* 
jN"o  review  of  aviation'^  iidvancement 
■would  he  complete  if  it  failed  to  mention 
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the  recent  achievements  of  the  "flying 
windmiila"  A  boy  is  rescued  from  the 
Valley  Falls  puxtd  in  Rliode  Island  by  a 
helieopt(T;  a  two^yt^ar-old  baby  girl  that 
ia  lost  in  the  woods  of  Sg^w  Jersey  is 
found  by  a  helicopter;  prospecting  for 
niiaerals  ih  ^Iojk?  by  helicopter;  n:iail  is 
qaickly  dit*tribiited  by  licUcoptor  in  big 
mttropoUtan  areas  like  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Lob  Angeles;  helii^opters  go  '-o 
both  Hie  iiortliern  and  the  southern  polar 
regions.  Theae  are  a  few  of  Ute  heh- 
fioplf-r  nt?wrf  itnnirt  nf  rocent  date-  It  was 
also  annouaeed  that  the  T-N,  skyscraper 
oi'  tiie  future  world  capital  wiil  have  heli- 
copter bervi<re  from  itw  rooftop  to  the 
mnnioipal   airfield. 

In  February  of  this  year  tlie  old  hiOi- 
copter  altitude  rpcard  of  11^342  feot  was 
snia^lifd  at  Uavton,  Ohio,  wi:h  a  new  one 
of  :y,(){W  foot!  Th*'  larptifit  and  lalost 
helicopttr  is  tne  Navy'n  XHKP-1,  which 
is  capable  of  carrying  ten  passengers  or 
of  lifting  a  j^'ep.  Jet  propui-sicn  for  heh- 
copli^re  ia  al&o  being  worked  on.  But 
thefle  annount^eiiir^nt^  <lo  not  arouse  the 
imagination  nearly  a;^  much  a^  the  sales 
announcenient  of  acorporiuion  ttiat  say^ 
it  hart  a  Hppcial  *'ILoppi-Copter''  that 
weigbs  only  SO  pounds  and  can  l*e 
fci'trapf>ed  to  one's  back,  pemutting  the 
wearer  to  travel  over  tlie  countryside  at 
00  miles;  an  hour.  Commenting  on  this 
contraption  the  New  York  Times  B&id 
editormliv :  "Perhapsj  it  may  mark  some 
pinnacle  of  prepress  for  aflGoti'w  chill un' 
to  have  ^vings  at  last.  But  attachable 
wings  will  not  make  men  angela  or  give 
them  angelic  patience,  foresight  and  pre- 
cactior.  Ahove  all  one  mii&t  hope  that 
the  oor.ipan\'  will  refrain  from  ctterUig 
jianior  models  called  Kiddie-Copters/' 

Aviation  and  the  Future 

Tho  growth  of  aviation  has  been  phe- 
noirienah  for  in  the  :^pan  of  a  single  hi?.- 
tinx-  the  airplane  has  developed  from  the 
fli:"!isy  kite  models  of  tne  Wright  Broth- 
efH  to  super  monsters  of  the  air.  Only 
a  short  rhr.e  ago  the  DH-3,  carrying  21 


pasfienger§  at  the  overall  average  speed 
of  i;{U  miles  an  hour,  was  haiied  as  the 
''hitesf'  in  commercial  aviation.  Now  the 
DC-6,  seating  58  pa^ftengpf:^,  atre&ltR 
across  the  sky  a^  i:  it  hoped  to  reach 
the  40()-m.p.h"  mark.  Nor  has  aviation 
reached  ita?  aeniUi,  The  bi^^t'^l  hoom  in 
aviation  is  yet  ahoad;  batTldocf  ordcra 
ajnount  tc  hundreds  of  nnliiuns  of  dol- 
lars; one  1947 catalog listF  llu  American 
ami  S9  foreign  models  now  on  the  mar- 
k*3t,  and  the  list  id  growing  joarlv;  the 
patent  office  is  clogged  with  new  inven- 
tions for  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  the  industry. 

Aviation  is  out  to  sell  iiself  to  the  peo- 
ple, with  emphasis  on  service^  personal 
service  with  plenty  of  eomforti  "With 
this  in  mind  one  airline  maiiiiains  a  spe- 
cial combinjitioii  hotel  and  school  whe?e 
20lj  .stewardesses  are  trained  at  a  time. 
At  lenst  <\yM<  railroad  snf*s  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  has  established  a 
subsidiary  airline  of  its  own.  It  is  no 
illusion  that  people  are  growing  air- 
ininded,  for  a  Hnr\"ey  shows  that  tl2  pnr- 
cent  of  tho^e  under  20  years  of  age 
would  travel  by  air  inrstead  uf  train  if 
the  farcfi  wi*r&  equal. 

AVhilc  the  comincrcial  uirlinea  are 
busy  improving  tbeir  service  and  in- 
creasing the  safely  of  air  travel  aviation 
designers  and  engineers  are  busy  explor- 
ing the  possibilij-ies  of  ?iiperaonic  tlyin^, 
that  ia,  flying. at  s|)reds  greater  than  the 
t^peed  of  scond,  7&0  to  775  m.p.li.  The 
Bell  XS-l  that  was  bjilt  to  crash  through 
the  barritr  betwt^eii  the  subsonic  and 
supersonic  spet^ds  was  driven  liy  ro'^ket 
power.  This  t^hip,  however,  it'  n.ad?  out- 
of-dateby  the  new  "&kystreak'\  the  D-55S, 
which  is  powered  with  a  <;.F],  :urLo-jel 
engine.  In  an  emerg*>ney  the  noso  uf 
this  plane,  ^dth  its  piJot,  can  t>e  discon- 
nected from  tlie  driving  force  of  the  jet, 
thns  perinilting  the  pilot  to  slow  down 
to  a  speed  at  which  he  can  buil  out  with- 
out having  his  limbH  torn  off  bv  the 
wind.  The  ililes  E  24/43,  another  con- 
tender tor  the  wond's  speed  rt^cord,  has 
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a  three-stage  jet  engine  t}iat  generates 
17,000  horaepower. 

These  conttjncieTa  for  the  world's 
speed  reeord  nipet  xheir  first  danger 
when  they  attempi>  to  ex<.*eed  the  speed 
of  sound,  for,  as  a  pharmacist  com^jress- 
ea  loose,  soft  powder  into  an  aspirjji 
tablet,  these  planes,  as  they  approach 
the  sj^ed  of  sounds  compress  the  air  par- 
tides  "t)efore  them  into  an  aiinost,  solid 
wall,  and  then  by  hicreasing  their  speeds 
they  endeavor  to  smash^througb  tlie  fcar- 
rier  into  a  condition  where  90  jncis  of  the 
exhau&t  from  the  jet  engines  are  no 
longer  heard  heeavBe  the  piano  travels 
faster  than  the  sound  waves.  It  ie  oct  in 
this  uncharted  region  that  strange  and 
unknoTvn  dangers  may  he  lurking  to  at- 
tack the  human  body  and  mjtid. 

At  least  one  scientist,  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  &an:,  has  expressed  Im  fear  of  tfuch 
dangers  Tvben  Hying  at  these  siipei\ 
fil>eed&  He  calls  the  soni<;  barrier  'Dan- 
ger A"  and  this  sec6nd  hazard  "Danger 
B",  What  tliis  "B"  danger  is  is  not  cer- 
tain, hut  hethinlrs  there  is  some  physical 
relationship  hetween  speed  and  i'nne  as 
expressed  by  a  niaihenmtician  named 
Berliner.  According  to  this  comviicnied 
theory  man  actually  grows  younger  if  lie 
traTels.  fast  enough,  even  tbough  he 
never  leaves  this  atmosphere.  Dr.  Unntj 
ag  reported  by  Gerald  Ker^h  in  the 
Saiurday  Evtming  Post,  saya  that  at  one 
time  he  and  a  co;npanion  j]e^'  at  an  esti- 
mated 1.250  miks  an  hour  and  in  do'ng 
so  grew  eight  or  ten  yeara  ycnn^er  in 
the  matier  of  a  few  juinutes.  In  jnaking 
Ills  report  to  the  War  Departinent  in 


April,  mS,  Dr.  Sant  said:  ''In  tnain- 
tamin;?  this  and  vcnimitting  tiie^e  n/>tw 
to  wrtmg,  I  Toalize  thai  I  may  be  dis- 
crediting my&*}li,  and  inviting  suapicion 
of  my  other  conclut^iort^.  Nevertheless^ 
the  danger  wliieh  1'  call  DangoL'  Ti  de- 
serves investigation-"  As  anticipated, 
the  War  Dt^parLcient  seemed  to  diserodit 
this  f  anlastic  part  of  the  roport  hy  d«h»t- 
ing  it  irom  piibljoaticjj.  yinee  ''man  i?  of 
tbe  earth"\  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
strains  and  pressurt^s  of  J^up(>rst^ed-fly- 
ijig  are  likely  to  nnhnJafJc^  rhe^  iCMtld 
i'acnltiab  to  an  abnormal  o-xfit™ient  of 
imagination,  and  open  the  mind  to  fan- 
tastic illusions  f  It  i:^  both  po.s.siPjJo  and 
IjroDable. 

As  aviation  moves  aliea.d  toward  new 
goals  prudent  person?  will  not  give  un- 
du«r  praiEre  to  godless  men  who  build 
biggor  and  faster  phine>^,  many  of  whiph 
are  soii^ly  for  the  pnrpo^ti  of  killing  oth- 
e"  creaiarea.  Consider  how  small  theee 
ehildren  of  iPen  really  ari\  who.  pushSng 
the  Creator  of  speed  and  light  o^jtside 
ail  their  thouj^hts,  aspire  to  fiy  around 
in  the  eoni^iie.i^  of  this  UWc  ^-labe  at  a 
thousand  itiiU-?^  mi  hour.  Why,  the  great 
.Creator  by  His  infinite  power  and  might 
is  now  hurling  mankind  t!irough  sparse 
around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  about 
06,000  niiies  an  hour — more  than  1,0CK) 
miles  a  iniirjte!  13ut  even  this  is  snail- 
apeed  compared  with  ligiit,  which  travels 
186,000  miles  a  :^>eo7id.  fJiv^e,  therefore, 
all  praise  and  glory  and  honor  to  Jeho- 
vah. God  the  Cr(!atcr  o[  all  material 
things  and  ih^  "Father  of  lights". 
— James  1:17. 


World  Air  Rescue  System 

To  s*»rnli  for  ami  rescut?  commerci^J  -ain?raft  that  have  ci'af^hefli  n.  oo-ordinMed 
aystetn  ta  planin^d.  Already  *i9  catioiia  h»ve  unciertaki^n  to  participate  in  tha  syatem, 
dividing-  the  -woi-Jd  into  ten  rejjiona^  cf  which  dve  have  been  organiBpd  imd  piit  mt*> 
action  &<»  far,  AU  varietiea  of  traaaport  wiil  be  iiied  in  Oie  search  and  reg^Tie  vork: 
Deean-going  fillips,  speed  l><>atfl^  dogteama,  moimtauQ  eJuabtnra,  pa::k-mules  acd  cainp.la, 
aa  tfbU  a^  airplanea,  helicopterg  and  gliders.  The  enttre  world  will  be  covered  )jy  the 
system,  eac^epting  the  Toited  Stat4w  and  Canada,  which  have  rt^soue  sy^ti-ma  of  their 
own,  aud  SiUBia,  which  doea  aot  permit  iiying  over  ita  territory. 
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Authenticity  of  the  Bible 

WHAT  is  tlie  proof  that  ihe  liiKe 
contain?  the  authentic  record  of 
Gods  Word  I  The  evidence,  ;vhich  fur- 
iiii*hc3  the  oonclusivf?  proof,  iri  both  ^^ir- 
(Munj^lftriiinl  nml  dirert.  The  two  kind&  of 
evicenc*^  fjllv  rorrolioratf^  each  other, 
thus  to  Gstahli?h  I'liliy  the  authenticity 
of  (lie  Ftible  a^  Gods  Word. 

"Thf^  Bihlf-"  \^  tlie  nnnio  givan  to  what 
151  writff^n  in  th(^  sixty-six  books  bound 
toefoiher  and  fonainp  one  book  in  iht 
non-Catholic  ver-^ions-  It  has  in  reality 
ojiN  one  Author,  who  ia  (iod,  and  its  one 
grt^at  purpose  is  \n  f-irnit^li  a  gOide  tolhe 
i:iaii  v^lio  dosirvft  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
rishtefmenet^s  and  to  live  and  to  honor. 
niis  >raker,  Xht^  "caiKni"  of  tlie  Scriptures 
it!  the  colle^c'tion  or  pataloji;ue  of  the  iKwks 
or  siKTcd  writirgp  into  one  volume  some- 
times cahed  Thk  Hook  and  which  sacred 
writinp?  (iod  has  provided-  Hence  *The 
Holy  iJib!^^",  a:*  those  combined  writings 
nrt^'f'allpd,  contains  the  true  rule,  and 
^iiide-  for  faithful  men.  Other  writings 
for  whieli  clatjn  has  been  made  for  their 
^(MJuliR-ae^s,  bat  which  are  faU-*^  or 
spariousj  are  rallpd  '*thn  ApocrypLa"- 

The  \vord  ''canoiv',  beinR  derived  f  roiTU 
the  clast^if-  Crroek,  rae^s  "'a  straight  rod 
or  rule'.  Tt  is  a  niGasTiring  rod.  the  Bi- 
ble as  *Hhe  canon''  is  the  rale  of  truth- 
CoTicernin^  Ihij^  ^rj^red  rnle  the  inspired 
apostle  wrote:  ^^And  as  many  as  walk 
aocordiiig  to  thin  r}tle  [canon],  [wace  tie 
071  tln'iij,  and  rrercv,  and  upon  the  Israel 
of  God.^  (Galatiana  6:  Ifi;  se**  at^o  2  Oa- 
rinthiara  10:13-16)  "Without  any  doubt, 
tl;ie  ispirit  of  Almighty  {rod  directed 
faithful  men  xo  arruiKe  (Itt;  ctmun  of  tl>e 
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Holy  Scriptures  awortliiig  to  tlifl  wilJ. 
That  much  could  not  be  said  of  any  other 
honk  in  pxistenee.  All  the  evidence,  -ffhen 
considered  tog^^ther,  proves  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  Autlior  of  t}\^  Holy  Scrip- 
tures set  out  in  the  Bibh-^  is  Almighty 
God,  "vhrt?^  name  alone  is  Jehovah/' 
and  whose  name  means  His  having  a 
purpose  toward  HiK  creatures.— Psalm 

8;i:  18- 

Tho  prophet  Moses,  as  a  servant  and 
b<!ribf^  of  Jehovah  God,  wrote  the  five 
Ijooks  that  appear  firat  in  order  in  the 
Bible.  Moses  was  ^^eUii::vd  l:»y  Jenovan 
Ood  aft  Hia  ^crvfliit  to  lead  the  iBrael- 
ites  out  c.i  Yji^vpX.  M  Mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia  God  took  Moses  up  into  the 
mountain  and  there  dictated  to  hiui  lite 
fundamental  law,  whi4^h  law  was  written 
on  stono  by  tHe  finger  of  God- 
Here  h>:  us  reniiiid  our&elvce  that  the 
Scriptures  disclose  that  God  invites  man 
to  reason  withHim-  (Lsaiah  1:18)  Tho 
fact  that  the  Creator  endowe*!  man  with 
the  faculty  of  reae^on  shows  it  is  proper 
for  man  V  rc^ach  a  c-on-jlusion  by  th<^ 
process  of  reasonicg  HI  harmony  with 
f  actfl  and  authority  that  cannot  m  diw- 
pnt,e<L  So  now  let  ua  reason.  Moses  was 
a  learned  man,  "learned  in  all  Ih©  -wis- 
dom  of  the  Egyptian^-"  (Acts  7:22) 
MoscK  records  the  fact  that  God  spoke 
to  him  and  dirf^cted  him  to  go  into 
p]gypt,  from  which  he  had  fled.  He  was 
tosay  what  God  told  him,  namely  :  'Thus 
Shalt  thou  .say  unto  the  chijdre?!  of  Ta 
raoh  I  AM  hath  s^^nt  mp  onto  you.'' 
(l^lxodus  3:  14)  "I  AM  '  means  the  Ever- 
lasting One,  not  the  One  who  was,  nor 
the  Oo*^  ^^ho  will  be,  but  TJIE  OKE 
WHO  IS.  The  great  i  AM  mad-?  knowti 
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to  Mos^s  His  name  Jehovflh,  and  this 
was  the  first  tiiae  the  in-ward  signifi- 
cance of  His  name  was  revealed.— Eyo- 
duE  6:2,3. 

The  general  history  of  the  human  race 
could  well  have  been  known  to  Moses 
even  before  God  revealed  His  great 
truth,  to  Moses  and  before  Moses  ivas 
selected  to  go  to  Egypt,  because  of  the 
following  circtiinstancea  and  facts,  to 
wit;  Adam  was  the  original  man/from 
whom  ouj  race  sprang.  He  lived  930 
years,  and  lived  300  years  of  that  time 
after  tjie  hirth  of  Enoch,  a  gteaVgrand- 
son  whom  Q-od  approved*  Enoch  was  the 
father  of  Methuaelahj  who  lived  9^9 
years,  Noah  was  the  third  generation 
from  Enoch.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Methnselah  and  must  have  received 
mnch  information  from  his  grandfather. 
Noah  was  60O  years  old  when  the  flood 
came,  (Genesis  5:  3-32j  7:  6)  Noah,  be- 
ing devoted  to  Almighty  God,  would  cer- 
tainly gather  all  the  information  he 
could  from  his  forefathers,  and  -would 
transmit  the  same  to  his  three  sons. 

Noah  and  his  sons  with  their  wives 
came, out  of  the  ark  together,  and  Noah 
lived  350  years  thereafter.  His  son  Shem 
lived  502  years  after  the  flood.  {Genesis 
9:28,29;  11:10,11)  Two  years  after 
Noah'^s  death,  the  patriarch  Abraham 
was  born,  and  therefore  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham were  on  the  earth  together  for  a  pe- 
riod of  150  years.  It  is  but  i^easonable 
that  Abraham  would  learn  from  Shem 
the  facts  concerning  the  human  race, 
which  Shem  had  received  from  his  fore- 
fathers. Abraham  is  spoken  of  a;S  "the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe'';  and 
since  knowledge  is  necessary  to  beh'ef, 
Abraham  must  have  had  as  the  basis  of 
faith  and  belief  the  necessary  knowledge 
from  the  creation  of  man  until  his  own 
day. — ^Romans  4:11, 

Isaac  was  the  beloved  son  of  Abraham 
and  would,  no  doubt,  receive  faithful  in- 
struction from  his  faithful  father.  The 
favorite  son  of  Isaac  proved  to  be  Jacob* 
(Genesis    28: 5-14)    Jacob   had   twelve 
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sons,  and  he  bestowed  his  greaxeet  affec- 
tion upon  Joseph,  evidently  by  the 
Lord's  direction.  Joseph  became  a  man 
of  great  importance  in  Egypt  ami  would 
be  widely  known  by  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt,  and  particularly  by  the 
Israelites  who  came  to  reside  there.  Just 
a  few  years  after  Jty&eph  died  MO'sea 
was  bom.  "When  Moses  became  a  man  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Almighty 
God-  It  is  only  reasonable  that  he  was 
'  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  of 
his  forefathers  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  his  own  time,  when  God  called  him  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites  fe^om 
Egypt-  From  the  human  standj^oint^  as 
shown  by  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
Moses  was  amply  qualified  to  write  the 
history  of  mankind  from  the  beginning 
until  his  own  day.  Intelligent  men  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  keep  a  record  of 
facts  and  events,  and  it  is  but  reasipn- 
able  that  Moses  had  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion duly  set  down  to  he  passed  on  to 
other  generations, 

So  muc#  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Bibl^,  the  writings  of  which  begin  with 
those'  made  by  Moses  under  divine  in- 
spiration. Now,  turn  to  the  One  who  is 
the  Greater  Moses,  Jesus  Christ  The 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  His  teachings, 
His  death  on  the  tree,  and  His  resurrec- 
tion oat  of  death  are  facts  hll  supported 
by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  all  of  which 
establish  the  fact  that  Jestis  was  not  an 
ordinary  man,  but  was  the  Son  of  God, 

Soj  then,  the  eireumstantial  evidence 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesns,  and  the 
direct  testimony  delivered  by  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  establishes  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ho]y  Scriptures,  or  Bibh^  as  he- 
ing  the  Word  of  Almighty  God-  After 
His  resurrection  by  the  power  of  the 
Omnipotent  God,  Christ  Jesus  appeared 
to  His  diseipJes  and  that  time  He  con- 
iirmed  the  words  which  He  had  spoken 
to  them  before  His  death.  No  great- 
er voice  on  earth  than  the  resurrected 
Jesus'  voice  could  speak  Sot  and  sustain 
the  authenticity  of  God's  written  Word- 

AWAKEt 


Is  Yogurt  on  Your  Menu? 


MOEE  and  more  people  are 
discovering  the  merits  and  val- 
ues of  yogurt,  yoghurt,  yo- 
ghourt  or  yohotirt,  whichever 
spelling  you  prefer.  Some  people  rave 
aboiit  its  dietary  benefits,  others  like  its 
flavor,  and  still  others  like  its  unique 
properties  for  preparing  fancy  dress- 
ings for  salads  and  special  dishes, 

While  coniparatively  new  to  many  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  yogurt  has  for  many 
generations  been  made  in  southeastern 
Europe.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  that  scientists  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute^  in  checking  the  diet  of  the  Bal- 
kan peasants  who  are  noted  for  their 
longevity,  found  that  one  of  their  main 
foods  was  a  special  sour  milk  of  a 
custardy  consistency^,  and  which  had  a 
clean  taste  and  a- pleasant  aroma.  Fur- 
ther investigation  revealed  that  the  sour- 
ing agent  was  mainly  a  special  plant 
identified  and  named  ''bacillus  bulgari- 
cus"  by  Ilya  Metehnikoff,  This  bacteria 
is  now  called  Lactohucilhis  h^ilgarictis. 

This  cultured  milk,  it  was  learned,  was 
specially  beneficial  in  the  intestinal  tract 
in  maintaining  a  normal^  healthy  flora, 
particularly  in  persons  that  were  past 
middle  age.  Learning  this,  it  was  not 
long  before  laboratories  in  France  were 
producing  cultures  of  this  special  bac- 
terial growth,  and  pharmacies  w,ere  sell- 
ing a  half  pint  of  it  for  five  or  six  francs, 
on  a  doctor's  prescription. 

Gradually  word  got  around  that  this 
custard-like  milk  which  had  high  medical 
value  was  also  good  to  eat.  Factories  in 
France  began  to  make  it  on  a  large  scale, 
the  price  dropped  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  francs  a  jar,  and  the  whole  family 
was  enjoying  yogurt.  When  introduced 
to  American  cities  it  was  first  sold  in 
''health"  stores.  Now,  in  the  larger  cities 
it  can  be  bought  in  practically  any  deli- 
catessen or  dairy-product  store. 

And  how  is  yogurt  served?  Well,  old- 


country  folks  could  give  you  a  long  list, 
but  here  are  a  few  tips.  In  place  of  oil- 
rich  mayonnaise,  yogurt  can  be  used  on 
salads  of  fresh  garden  greens,  in  which 
case  it  is  seasoned  with  any  combination 
of  the  many  condiments  that  the  palate 
dictates.  For  breakfast  it  can  be  turned 
over  stewed  fruits,  or  it  can  be  sweetened 
with  sugar,  honey  or  marmalade.  And 
how  fine  are  fresh  sweetened  berries 
topped  with  a  generous  helping  of  yogurt 
in  place  of  cream !  Try  that  one  to  start 
with.  Then,  after  one  has  cultivated  a 
liking  for  its  sour,  but  not  too  sour^ 
taste  one  can  eat  the  straight  yogurt 
with  a  spoon  in  place  of  custard  for 
dessert. 

Once  acquainted  with  this  delightful 
food,  the  next  problem  that  must  be 
faced  "by  one  with  a  small  income  is  that 
of  economy,  for  yogurt  is  still  in  the 
fancy-price  range.  As  a  partial  solution 
to  the  problem  one  company  markets  a 
gadget  called  a  ''Yogurt  Master''  for  the 
exorbitant  price  of  $20.  TriiCj  after  it  is 
paid  for  there  is  a  saving,  but  its  sim- 
plicity of  construction  at  once  suggests 
that  yogurt  can  be  made  in  one's  own 
kitchen  without  the  "master".  Yet  wait, 
what  about  the  recipe?  Part  of  the  $20 
must  be  for  the  'Imow  haw'\  Thanks  Just 
the  same,  but  we  have  a  good  neighbor 
ladj^  who  is  from  the  Balkans  and  she  is 
glad  to  give  us  her  recipe  which  she  has 
been  successfully  using  for  many  years. 

Simple  to  Make 

Bring  a  quart  of  milk  to  the  boiling 
point  three  separate  times  with  five- 
minute  intervals.  This  not  only  kills  any 
foreign  bacilli,  but  it  also, evaporates  off 
excessive  water  and  makes  it  a  thicker, 
creamier  product.  After  boiling  pour 
into  a  larger  vessel,  bowl  or  jar  to  allow 
for  expansion  as  it  ^Svorks".  Permit  the 
milk  to  cool  until  its  temperature  is 
tepid,  that  is,  until  a  few  drops  can  be 
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placed  on  the  wrist  as  is  done  in  testing 
milk  for  baby-feeding.  At  this  lukewarm 
temperature  stir  in  a  tablespoonfnl  of 
prepared  yogurt  from  the  last  l)atch  as  a 
starter.  Then  cover  the  vessel  and  wrap 
in  a  heavy  towel  and  put  in  a  warm  place 
away  from  draftSj  such  as  in  a  cupboard 
or  in  the  oven  when  it  is  not  heated.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  it  be  not  disturbed 
during  this  incubation  period,  for  if  the 
yogurt  curd  is  once  broken  you  might 
as  well  throw  it  away  and  start  over 
again,  for  it  will  not  re-set.  ^ 

Allow  the  culture  to  develop  for  four 
or  five  hours;  a  little  experience  will  tell 
you  when  to  stop  it.  When  the  proper 
consistency  is  reached — the  thicker  it  is 
fhe  less  acid  the  taste — it  is  unwrapped 
and  also  uncovered  and  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  room  temperature  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Be  sure  that  it  is  left  uncovered. 
Then  place  the  yogurt  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, uncovered,  handling  it  with  care,  for 
until  it  is   chilled  it  is   still  liable  to 


"break".  Once  cooled  down  it  can  be  cov- 
ered up  until  ready  for  use. 

The  second  or  third  day  after  it  is 
made  yogurt  reaches  its  hest  flavor.^ 
Thereafter  it  becomes  more  sour  and  bit- 
ter. However,  Europeans  sometimes  pre- 
fer the  stronger^  more  tarty  taste,  and 
as  a  result  they  keep  it  as  long  as  three 
w^eeks.  If  you  prefer  the  milder  yogurt 
do  not  throw  it  out  if  it  becomes  a  little 
old.  Eather,  put  it  in  a  cheesecloth  bag 
and  hang  it  up  to  drain  and  you  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  cream  cheeses  you  ever 

ate. 

■  One  of  the  important  things  to  remem- 
ber in  making  yogurt  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  culture  of  a  special  strain  of  bac- 
teria, and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  as 
pure  as  possible.  Therefore,  never  use 
old  yogurt  that  is  turning  sour  as  a 
starter  for  a  new  batch.  It  is  also  well, 
from  time  to  time,  to  buy  a  jar  of  fresh 
yogurt  that  has  been  generated  from  spe- 
cial laboratorv-controUed  cultures. 
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THE  BIBLE  CLEARLY 


What  does  the  Bible  teach  1  With  a  brief  statement  of  the  main 
teachings  of  the  Bible  appearing  on  its  second  page,  Xhe  Watch- 
totoer  throughout  its  pages  of  each  issue  sets  forth  Scriptural  argii- 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  its  many  thousands  of  subscribers  through- 
out the  world.  It  does  not  interpret  the  Bible,  but  assembles  proof 
from  the  inspired  "law  and  prophets'  together  with  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  His  apostles  on  the  various  subjects  covered.  Thus  the 
Bible  interprets  itself.  Not  only  is  the. entire  Bible  used,  but  The 
^¥aichtowe■r  utilizes  all  of  the  best  Bible  translations  available. 

Published  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month^  this  16-page  maga- 
mie  is  available  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  year.  Subscribe  now^ 
using  the  coupon  below. 
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TImN,  Headquarters 

^  On  the  seven  teen-acre  site  be- 
tween 42n<:l  &.]i<:]f4Sth  streets,  New 
York,  Tt'Jiich  tJie-  U,  N,  has  select- 
ed for  its  lieatlqviarters>  tliere 
are  at  present  only  tenements 
and  factories.  Wlien  these  have 
been  razed,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
Up  in  their  stead  a  'functional 
skyscraper  \vorksliox>  for  peace' 
at  a  cost  of  a  mere  hundred  mil- 
lion  dollars,  or  more.  Flans  com- 
pleted jn  May  include  a  broad, 
flat,  meeting-hall  type  of  building, 
less  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  to 
contain  chambers  for  theSecurity, 
Trusteeship  and  Economic  and 
Social  Coiiacils ;  a  f  an-siiaped  ex- 
tension building  for  the  G^ner&l 
Assenibly  hall;  a  narrow  4S-story 

haildtiig  for  tifce  Secretariat  with 
office  space  for  about  5,0(HJ  work- 
ers; shops,  restaurants,  a  thea- 
ter, and  a  subterranean  garage 
for -2,000  ears.  The  plan  will  coma 
up. for  approval  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  September. 

TTi.N.  ajid  Oeasoirship  ;\ 

^  Late  in  M^y  the  IT.  N.,  Subcom- 
inissi^ott'  on'Fi'eedoin-  of " Inf orma- ' 
tion  and  the  Press  spent  over  a 
■weel;  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
censorship,  _  wMoh  the  Kussian 
delegate  conpidered  irrelevant. 
But  the  commission  did  not  quite 
s.gi'ne  with  Mr.  Lomakln,  conclud- 
ing thnt  freectojn  of  infornjation 
and  the  press  mmid  he  rather 
diifKiiit  uoder  censorship.  Voting 
9  to  1  it  decided  to  include  the 
subjeel  of  the  Giiminat;ion  of  cen- 
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sorsln'p  on  the  agenda  of  the 
forthcoming  international  con- 
ference on  a  free  press. 

The  Atom  Bomb  Again 

#  The  third  week  In  May  Soviet 
Delegate  Gromyko  in  the  TJ.  N. 
once  more  -set  out  the  objections 
which  the  Russians  had  to  the 
United  States  proposals  for  the 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
American -sponsored  plan  adopted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion last  December,  with  Kuss!a 
and  Poland  abstaining,  had  been 
referred  to  the  Security  Oouncil 
and  returned  to  the  Commission. 
AU  subsequent  discussions,  and 
there  were  mafiy,  led  to  nothing 
and  nowhere  The  big  hone  of 
contention  is  the  Inspection  sys- 
tem for  which  the  plan  provides, 
and  which  would  give  the  inter- 
national authority  fi^eedom  of 
movement  to  make  such  inspec- 
tion, bxkt  Kussia  wants  the  right 
to  "veto"  such  movements.  Said 
Mr-  Gromyko  significantly,  "The 
time  may  come  when  the  coun- 
try at  present  occupying  a  more 
favorable  position  in  this  "re- 
spect [possession  of  the  bomb] 
than  other  nations  will  find  itself 
in  the  same,  or  even  a  little  less 
favor^thle  position  in  comimri^on 
with  other  states  in  the  field  of 
the  development  and  perfection 
of  certain  dangerous  weapons  if 
such  weapons  are  not  prohibited." 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the 
n,  S.,  however,  rejected  the  So- 
viet atom  veto  plan. 


U.  N.  Seeks  Data  on  Food 

^  In  a  guestionnalre  made  pub- 
lic May  2S  Secretary  General 
Trj^e  Lie  of  the  TJxiited  Kations 
requested  fifty-fhree  member  na- 
tions to  make  a  statement  as 
to  the  relief  supply  they  would 
be  prepared  to  make  available 
for  use  in  war-devastated  coun- 
tries after  the  termination  on 
June  SO  of  the  United  l^mions 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. The  Questionnatre  was 
issued  because  five  months  of 
consultations  and  informal  in- 
quiries had  failed  to  produce 
necessary  information  from  the 
nations  as  to  their  present  and 
prospective  relief  plans. 

Near  East  Aid  BiU  Signed 

#  At  long  last  the  bill  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  vras  signed 
by  President  Truman,  at  Kansas 
City,  on  :May  22.  Said  the  presi- 
dent on  this  occasion:  "With  the 
passage  and  signature  of  this  act, 
our  ambassadors  in  Greece  and 
Tjirkey  are  being  instructed  to 
enter  into  Immediate  negotiations 
for  agreements  'which,  in  accord- 
ance Vidth  the  terms  of  the  act, 
will  govern  the  application  of 
our  aid.  We  intend  to  make  sure 
that  the  aid  we  extend  will  bene- 
fit ail  the  ^QG-gles  of  -Greece  and 
Turkey,  not  any  particular  group 
or  faction." 

TJ.  N.  Balkaa  Commission 
'%>  In  response  to  a  complaint 
from  Greece  that  guerrillas  in 
her  northern  territory  were  be- 
ing aided  and  abetted  by  Tugo- 
slavia,  JBuIfraria  and  Albania,  the 
United  Nations  appointed  a  Bal- 
kan Investigating  Commission 
last  year.  The  commission  was  to 
get  at  the  facts  and  determine 
the  responsibility  for  the  border 
trouble.  May  23  the  commission 
concluded  its  work  at  Geneva, 
where  it  had  been  for  some  time 
preparin;^  a  report.  The  majority 
of  this  commission  in  this  report 
placed  major  responsibility  on 
Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  some  re- 
sponsibility on  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
bania for  solving  aid  to  tli&  Greek 
guerrillas.  IE  proposed  that  fu- 
ttJi'e  support  of  guerriJla  bands 
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Czechs  Vote  Govemm^it  list 

^  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  sub- 
mitting to  ai^rangements  f-OT  art 
election  by  the  Communist-dom- 
inated ^overEment,  "voted""  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  eiectiwi 
committees.  Tfiey  could  eltlier 
vote  for  or  cast-a  blank  ballot,  in 
which  esse  they  w^oiild  bo  made 
unfavorably  conspicuous.  To  re^ 
main  a^'ay  from  the  polls  would 
Dot  be  suc^h  a  gooijl  plan,  either. 
Consequently  the  "vote''  wag  89 
percent  for  the  preT^ared  list  of 
candid fltea.  NeverthPless,  more 
th«n  500,000  Tif  the  4,387,060 
votes   counted  were  negative, 

Korean  Elections 

^  Figures  submitted  to  the  TT.  Iv\ 
Gommlflslon  by  Korean  election 
oaiciaie  in  mid-May  showed  that 
in  Korea's  flrat  electioii  in  her 
4,000-year  history  95  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  votp  of  South 
Korea's  population  of  19,500.000, 
toad  registerod.  0£  these  regis- 
tered voters,  7,729,909  in  all,  903 
percent  had  turned  in  ballots, 
almost  7,000,000.  Communlata  did 
not  enl^J"  the  lists  with  the  other 
parties.  The  Korean  Nfttional 
Assembly  elected  convened  for- 
mallj-  on  May  31.  The  (Chairman 
of  the  Assembly  is  Dr.  Syngmao 
Rhee,  who  sHid  "the  government 
born  of  this  assembly  will  be  the 
sovereign,  independent  govern- 
m&nt  of  the  entire  nation.  We 
deeply  regret  that  our  brethren 
of  the  five  provinces  in  the  north 
^were  not  able  to  elect  tbeir  rep- 
resentatives to  participate  with 
us  in  this  assembly.  Hop^ever, 
4,50ft,<W0  teiugees  fiom  t^e  i^orth 
participated  in  the  national  elec- 
tion, and  some  of  them  have  been 
elected  as  members  of  this  house. 
And,  moreoveF,  we  have  reserved 
a  certain  nuTuber  of  seats  in  this 
house  for  representatJvrs  freely 
elected  by  our  people  in  the  noi"th 
to  come  and  occupy  tlifira  so  tbat 
they  win  fully  share  the  respon- 
flibllJtlea  and  privileges  with  the 
rest  of  us". 

China's  Constitutional 

Govemnient 

the  oatii  as  the  first  constitution- 


al president  of  China,  asserted 
(May  20)  that  It  was  hia  inten- 
tion to  drive  corrupt  eiementa  out 
of  the  national  government  and 
to  equalize  land  ownership.  The 
president  had  difficulty  finding  a 
premier,  and  forming  a  cabinet. 
After  two  leatling  candidates  had 
rejected  the  job,  Dc.  Wong  Wen- 
hau,  chairman  of  the  National 
Resources  Commission,  was 
named  premier.  He  was  Chiang's 
compromise  choice  and  v^'a&  con- 
firmed by  fhfe  legislative  Yuan 
on  a  \ote:  ot  4S^^4.  "i^tr  \s  ton- 
sidered  China's  most  T-espe<*ted 
public  servant  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  scrupulnug  honesty. 
China  will  continne'  her  cam- 
paign agai  nst  the  Commimists, 
who,  on  May  2o,  annoiineed  that 
thtjy  have  set  up  a  united  '^ad- 
ministrativ*?  region"  In  seven 
JS'orth  China  provimrea.  This  set- 
up is  to  be  caiied  the  *'North 
China  Liberated  AL■ea'^  Premier 
Wong  >Ven-bao  succeeded 
(May  31)  in  formini?  China's 
first  constitutional  cabinet. 

New  Italian  Cabinet 

<$?  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  on 
May  23  announced  liis  sixth 
Cabinet,  representing  a  coalition 
of  Christian  [Catholic]  Demo- 
crats, Right-Wing  Socialists,  Re- 
publicans and  Liberals.  It  in- 
cludes two  ministers  without 
portfoho,  who  will  supervise  the, 
application  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 

Hyderabad  Attack 

^  Mounting  tension  was  mani- 
fest in  India  over  violations  of 
the  border  by  Hyderabad  ele- 
ments. The  situation  reached  a 
critical  stage  May  22  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  premeditated  attack  on 
a  Bombay-Madras  mall  train. 
Nine  passt^njifers  were  injured  and 
22,  indudlng  women,  were  miss- 
ing, believed  to  have  been  ab- 
ducted. All  East' West  passenger 
and  freight  service  was  cut  off 
the  next  day,  isolating  Hydera- 
bad, 

Finn  Crisis 

^  President  Juho  K.  FaasTkivl 
of  Finland  sol^'ed  the  government 
arifi  LFLbov  efiftvs  Ma^  "i^  b>"  liam- 
ing  Mrs.  Hertta  Kupsioen  Leino 


to  the  Finn  cabinet  as  minister 
Without  portfoHo.  Mrs.  Leino  is 
the  wife  of  Communist  Yrjoe 
T-pino,  whose  dismissal  as  min- 
ister of  the  interior  a  week  ear- 
lier brought  on  the  cH tieal  situ- 
ation in  the  form  of  a  Nation- 
wide Communis  t-engineer«d 
strike. 

Bililon-DoUar  Aid  to  Turkey  ( 7) 

^  Maj,  Gen.  Horace L,MacBride, 
chief  of  the  American  Army 
Group  Mission  in  Turkey,  on 
May  24  stated  that  U^  S,  A.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey  had  a  value 
nearer  $1 ,000,0m),000  than  the 
S1C»0,000,0(X}  allottefl  by  Congress. 
Equipment  in  the  form  of  planes, 
tanks,  motor  vehiides,  highway 
equipment  and  ships  stTIl  is  com- 
ing to  Turkey  in  great  quantity, 
according  to  MacBride. 

'^Volce''  Speaks  out  of  Turn 

^  Both  republican  and  demo- 
cratic Senators  on  May  26  sharp- 
ly criticized  tbe  ^'Voice  of  Amer- 
ica^' broadcasts  sent  out  in  Span- 

was  started  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcseiitatlvea.  The  programs, 
'tthich  were  intended  to  present 
America  to  other  lands  in  a  fa- 
vorable liRht,  had  <?oiie  some 
washing  of  dirty  Hrren  right  out 
in  the  open.  The  Senators  casti- 
gated the  presentations  as 
''downright  falsehood''  and 
^'driver'.  j:eellng  particniarly  that 
way  when  their  own  atates  were 
criticized  for  all  the  world  to 
hear.  The  XBC  followed  the  way 
of  the  foolish  woman  who  pub- 
licizes her  husband's  faults,  a 
poor  way  to  give  the  family  a 
good  name. 

The  Mundt-JVIxon  Bill 

^  After  long  discussion  the  TJ.  S. 
House  of  Hepresentativea  on 
May  19  passed  the  Mundt-^N'ison 
Bill,  which  is  aimed  at  *'subver- 
sive  activities",  and  states  that 
the  ^'nature  and  eoatnol  of  the 
world  Communist  unovement" 
constitute  a  "clear  and  present 
danger  to  American  security". 
The  bill  defines  Communist  polit- 
ical and  front  organizations  and 
caW^  Itir  t^e  T'eg^Btratlon  ul  such 
with  the  Department  of  Justice 
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Telephone  Strike  Conclusion 

^  After  si:s:  weeks  of  striking 
tiie  last  four  companies  reacbfxl 
seitlements  with  their  uniorsis  (lav- 
ing May,  and  the  last  major  dia- 
pnte  in  tJtie  conntry^^'^tie  work 
stoppage  -was  settled  May  20,  tlie 
Western  Electric  and  ttie  'Asso- 
t?iaLion  of  Comtnuuieatioas  Equip- 
ment Workers  reoching  ac  agree- 
ment on  a  two-year,  no-strike 
contract  which  provideijl  increas- 
es averaging  11^  cents  an  hour- 
Canada's  BUI  of  Eights 

^  Queb^.e;  has  long  been  the  tail 
that  has  tried,  not  without  mxicli 
success,  to  wag  t)ie  Canadian  dog. 
This  accounts,  In  part,  for  the 
fact  that  Canada'?  Bill  of  Rights 
is  as  yet  in  the  unwritten  stage, 
with  resultant  difficulties  for 
thoae  who  stand  in  need  of  some- 
thing more  dehnite  than  tradi- 
tion to  protect  their  freedoms. 
Canada  has  now  had  national 
sovereignty  for  a  considerable* 
period  of  time  and  its  meinher- 
ship  in  the  United  Nations  makes 
it  important  that  all  should  know 
just  where  the  country  stands  in 
the  matter  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  The  de- 
mand for  a  written  Canadian 
Bill  of  Eights  has  been  voiced  by 
John     Dicfenbaker,     Prog-ressive 

Conservative.  A  petition  hacking 
this  demand  has  been  signeci  hy 
half  a  million  Canadians  asking 
for  Parliamentary  action.  But 
there  are  many  forces  working 
to  sidestep  the  issue. 


'^ 


French  Labor  Troubles 

.  -^  Faced  with  the  threat  of  a 
strike  by  electric  power  and  gas 
plant  workers.  Premier  Paul  Ra- 
madier  of  France  signed  a  decree 
on  May  24  to  keep  them  on  the 
job  under  military  rule.  Never- 
theless the  $5,000  utility  workers 
called  for  a  scheduled  strike  dem- 
onstration on  May  28.  Union 
leaders  in  conference  with  Labor 
Minister  Daniel  Mayer  were 
promised  that  the  government 
would  act  on  the  workers'  griev- 
ances  before  June  8.  The  dem- 
onstratiou  was  called  off,  while 
tixe  govex^nment  rescinded  its  de- 
cree to  mobilize  the  workers. 

JUNE  22,  1U7 


German  Economic  Council 

^  The  British  and  American  oc- 
cupation authorities  in  Germany 
announced  in  late  May  the  organ- 
ization of  'an  economic  govern- 
ment' composed  of  GermanSj 
which  will  have  the  privilege  of 
proposing  general  policies  for  the 
area  as  %vell  as  necessary  ordi- 
nances to  carry  out  these  policies. 
The  arrangement  is  uoapolitical, 
but  can  be  readily  converted  into 
a  poljticai  government  when  the 
United  states  and  Great  Britain 
consider  it  advisable.  Tlie  actions 
of  the  economic  government  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  jipproval  by 
the  occupying  autltoc^ities. 

Finland  and  Land  Keform 

4>  P]-ess  dispatches  in  late  May 
stated  that  Finland  is  about  to 
introduce  a  system  of  collective 
farming  experimentally.  It  was 
said  to  be  part  of  an  extreme 
Leftist  scheme  to  socialise  agri- 
culture completely  on  the  Rus- 
sian pattern.  Large  estates  are  to 
be  divided  up,  and  assignments 
made  to  smaller  holders.  The 
program  was  fui'thex-ed  by  the 
need  for  120,000  new  homesteads 
to  go  to  displaced  Kai^ellans  and 
demobilized  soldiers.  The  pea<!e 
treaty  which  gave  ToOJ)00  acres 
of  farmland  in  Karelia  to  Knssia 
made  it  imperative  tliat  land  be 
supplied  in  a  hurry  for  the  dis- 
placed farmers. 

*Takistan"  Goal  of  Moslems 

<f>  The  one  thing  certain  about 
the  situation  in  Iiulia  is  that 
nothing  is  certain.  But  the  most 
probable  thing  about  the  whole 
uncertain  situsition  is  that  there 
Will  be  a  ''Pakistan"*  which  is 
self-rnie  for  the  Moslem  areas  of 
India  and  separation  of  tliese 
from  the  Hindu  majority-  Un- 
fortunately, the  areas  where  the 
Moslems  live  in  large  nuinbers 
are  not  all  in  one  place,  but  In 
tsvQ  %videly  ^  separated  sections. 
Hence  the  Moslems  have  demand- 
ed a  corridor  across  Hindu  terri- 
tory to  cxpunect  their  two  regions. 
This  idea  the  Hindus  said  was 
preposteirous.  The  main  Moslem 
section  is  In  the  northwest  and 
is   a    little  larger   In   siz&   than 


France.  It  has  a  population  of 
40,000,000  and  would  have  nine- 
tenths  of  British  India's  wheat 
surplus  and  a  third  of  the  rice 
surplus.  In  other  respects  it  is 
wea^.  The  other  Moslem  area  Is 
in  the  east,  and  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  sufficiently  important 
to  complicate  the  problem  of 
Pakistan.  Discussions  (and  riot- 
ings)  continued  during  May,  with 
the  situation  described  as  "Huid". 

Air  Crashes  In  May 

4>  The  last  days  of  May  wit- 
nessed t^vo  major  air  disasters. 
Thirty-eight  perstjus  were  killed 
when  on  May  29  a  United  Air- 
lines  plane  crashed  In  flames 
upoD  taking  otf  from  LaGuardia 
Field.  An  Kastern  Air  Lines 
plane  crashed  into  woods  in 
Maryland,  and  the  53  persons 
aboard  perished.  Forty  persons 
were  killed  in  a  Toklo  air  trag- 
edy, while  in  Iceland  another 
accident  brought  death  to  25. 
Other  plane  accidents  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  brought  the 
total  number  of  deaths  to  176. 

Death-dealing  Atomic  Cloud 

<^  The  U.  S.  army  and  navy  are 
experimenting  with  a  new  weap- 
on—a radioactive  atomic  cloud 
that  can  be  released  from  air- 
craft by  means  of  non-esplosive 
shells.  It  is  said  that  these  clouds 
when  laid  {.each  covering  an  area 
of  about  a  square  mile)  wou^d 
bring  Lingering  death  to  all  whom 
they  covered. 

Man-produced  Rain 

■^  Boarding  a  Liberator  plane, 
two  Austral  i  an  scientists  flew 
over  an  accumulation  of  cumulus 
clouds  about  a  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Sydney  and  made 
rain  fall  from  them  over  twenty 
s<iuare  miles  of  territory.  The 
feat  was  accomplished  by  drop- 
ping" "dry  ice"  particles  (solid 
carbon  dioxide)  into  the  clouds. 
Tile  method  used  was  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Massachusetts 
last  November,  w^hen  snow  was 
made  to  fall,  which,  however, 
evaporated  before  reaching  the 
grt^und.  ' 
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Did  You  Enjoy  It? 


f^K^ 


After  reading  this  issue  of  Awake!  don't 
you  agree  that  this  courageous  magazine  lives 
up  to  its  name?  Isn't  it  awake  to  the  primary 
issues  of  the  day?  And  doesn't  it  face  those  is- 
sues squarely^  giving  its  readers  facts  "unob- 
scured  hy  prejudice?  Didn't  you,  like  other  lov- 
ers of  truth,  enjoy  it? 


Consistently  Enloyable 

This  issue  is  not  an  exception.  The  contents  of  AwaJce!  are  con- 
sistently enjoyable.  A^vake!  can  be  consistent  because  its  editorial 
policy  is  not  hampered  by  fear  of  the  enemies  of  truth,  nor  is  it  hindered 
by  the  whims  of  advertisers.  The  objective  of  Awake!  is  to  print  the 
truth  on  every  subject  that  appears  in  its  columns.  To  do  this  it  gathers 
information  from  its  own  on-the-spot  correspondents  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  from  other  reliable  sources. 

Let  this  issue  of  Awake!  be  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  end, 
of  your  reading  enjoyment  It  is  issued  on  the  8th  and  22nd  of  every 
month,  and  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  one  year  on  a  contribution  of  $1.00. 
The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience, 

WATCHTOWER  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N,  Y. 

1  am  enclosing  ^1.00  for  my  subscriptioo  for  Aii^ake!  for  one  year. 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

News  Bources  -that  are  afcle  io  k«€p  you  a-wake  to  the  vital  issucfl 
of  our  times  mufft  be  unfettered  by  censorship  and  EelfisK  interests, 
"Awakel"  has  nd  fetters-  It  recognizes  facts,  faces  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts.  It  is  not  bound  hy  politicai  ambitions  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toea  muflt  not  be  trodden  on;  it  ia 
unprejudiced  1^  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  Itself  free  that 
It  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  does  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to,  truth, 

"Awake!'*  uses  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them-  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continentSj  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  unccnsored,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal's  vic^vpoint 
is  not  narrow,  but  is  international.  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — ^why,  its  cover- 
age is  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  os  the  heavens. 

"Awake !"  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of,  a  right- 
eous Nev/  World, 

Get  acquainted  with  "Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  '^A-wakel" 
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Poland  Suffers  in  Papal  Snares 

''Either  Poland  sliaU  be  Catholic^  or  site  shaU  not  be!"— CardlnaJ  Hlond. 


POT;AKT)  does  not  find  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. One faot  isobar:  Poland  lies 
now  at  the  border-line  of  two  spheres  of 
iiiflueiiue — between  EtiHt  and  Wi^at — and 
officially  choa9  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  with  the  East 

By  this  choice,  however,  the  ultra- 
montane party  in  the  country  sees  itself 
greatly  threatened  and  therefore  seeks 
for  ways  and  means  not  to  lose  a  grip 
on  the  position  of  po^ver  and  priority 
with  all  its  attending  privileges  attained 
during  hundreds  of  years  of  struggle 
and  violf^nt  effort,  .Therefore  the  ques^ 
tion  is  raised  here  more  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth:  **Wlio  shall  ruleV' 

Here  too  the  reason  is  intimated  why 
the  security  of  the  eountry  suffers  so 
acutely,  why  guerrilla  bands  threaten 
"the  property  and  lives  of  citizens  and 
human  blood  Ls  constantly  flowing;  why 
Roman  Catholic  priestf*  declare  that 
'*power  lies  upon  the  street  and  if  is 
sufficient  to  stretch  out  one's  hand  and 
grasp  it",  and  announce  that  a  **revolD- 
tion  is  brewing  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  on  the  lookout  for  weapons"; 
why  Koman  Catholic  churches  are  being 
used  as  arsenals  whose  clergy  pronounce 
in  secret  sentences  of  death  against  citi- 
zens free  of  Rome  while  their  church 
servants  carry  them  out ;  and  why  the 
authorities  sentence  to  death  and  exe- 
cute Catholic  priests  as  leaders  of  law- 
less bands.  By  battling  against  symptoms 
the  government,  endeavors  without  avail 


to  he  master  nf  the  situatitMi,  and  post- 
pones the  fighting  of  causes  for  a  more 
opportune  tnne.  But  as  in  this  way  the 
yafety  of  th«  country  v^  endangered  over 
a  long&r  period  and  its  peaceful  recon- 
struction remains  in  abeyance,  the  gov- 
ernment now  endeavors  by  way  of  com- 
promise with  the  Vatican  to  create  a 
**modns  vivcndi". 

In  this  way  it  can  be  said  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Poland  is  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  Spain  before  the  outbreak  of  revolu- 
tion. Just  the  two  Catholic  dictators 
(Jtnssolini  and  Hitler)  ontside  the  coun- 
try are  wanting,  who  might  be  willing  to 
hold  the  stirrups  for  a  Catholic  tyrant 
within  the  (country  that  he  might  swing 
into  the  totalitarian  saddle. 

In  the  Vltramoniane  Camp 

Among  papal  supporters  there  is  a 
fundamental  unification  because  they 
simultaneously  seek  to  obtain  a  <»onimon 
goal  by  two  different  routes.  The  goal  is 
well  known:  All  political  and  religious 
enemies  of  Konie  must  be  exterminated, 
and  Rome-free  citizens  brought  und&r 
subjection.  The  Jesuit  maxim,  ^TVillat 
du  nicht  Weiji  Bruder  sein,  schlag  ich  dir 
den  Srhadel  ein  [Will  you  not  be  my 
brother,  then  111  bash  your  head  in]/' 
which  found  its  r.ompletion  in  Nazidom* 
is  the  driving  force  of  the  belligerent  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  which  all  her 
priests  are  obligated.  Obligated,  inas- 
much as  today  every  Catholic  Bishop  in    3 


.TTTTV    B      lott 


Bwearing  tlit  oath  of  office  (the.  'fora 
juramenti")  must  still  promise  the  pope 
to  "persecute  and  eradicate  the  heretics, 
schismatics  and  all  others  who  stand  up 
against  our  Lord  and  his  successor  (i.e., 
the  pope),  inasfar  as  this  lies  within  his 
power".  According  to  Pope  Leo  X,  it  is 
"Hot  contrary  to  the  holy  spirit  to  burn 
heretics"  (Bull  ^'Exurge  Domine")- 

Even  in  the  year  1870  Bishop  Hefele 
acknowledged  Uiat  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  would  still  have  no  objection 
to  seeing  the  flames  of  the  stake  piles 
blaze  up  anew  for  heretics  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  idea  ia  always  the 
same-  In  the  year  1895  Pius  Langennius, 
a  iiigh  dignitary  of  the  Vatican,  lauded 
the  inquisitors  and  extolled  the  flames  of 
^he  stake  in  the  following  words  as  pub- 
ished  in  the  Catholic  journal  Analecta 
Ecclesiastica:  "O  blessed  flames  of  the 
stake!  Through  you,  by  exterminating 
but  a  few  thoroughly  corrupted  people, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  souls  have 
been  saved  from  the  abyss  of  error  and 
eternal  damnation."  This  is  still  the  key- 
note in  Poland  today,  and  it  was  accord- 
ing to  this  controlling  principle,  for  m- 
stance,  that  all  inhabitants,  were  mur- 
dered and  their  houses  set  on  fire  in  the 
village  of  Wierzchowiny  in  the  Lublin 
Wojewod  district;  that  tlie  pogrom  of 
the  Jews  was  carried  out  in  Kielce,  and 
many  other  infamous  acts  committeH. 

Two  Different  Way» 

When  in  the  ultramontane  camp  we 
can  speak  of  two  separate  ways,  then 
oidy  for  the  reason  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  advocates  of  the  first  way  strive  to- 
mird  an  immediate  subjection  of  the 
-wnole  nation  and  a  complete  destruction 
of  all  disobedient  without  consideration, 
in  whicli  are  included  the  political  and 
religious  enemies  of  Rome,  the  advo- 
caxes  of  the  b^^cond  way  pursue  the 
course  of  typical  Jesuit  diplomacy,  and 
work  at  a  long  range.  The  latter  see  now 
with  great  anxiety  a  new  political  Ronie- 
free  state  arising  ^nd  consolidating  it- 


self without  their  collaboration  and  so 
they  postpone  the  final  round  for  a  more 
opportune  timti.  Declaring  hypocritically 
that  Ihey  acknowledge  the  stat-as  quo, 
they  co-operate  in  order  to  grasp  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  ship  of  -state- 
As  public  spokesman  of  this  party 
in  liberated  Poland,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  Ks.  Henryk  Werynski,  takes  the 
floor  and  he  appeals  to  ths  Catholic  wing 
in  the  country -not  to  let  themselves  be 
cut  out  by  the  left  parties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  social  reforms.  As  opportune 
ist  he  favors  a  positive  attitude  of  Cath- 
olics to  the  ''new  rhythm  of  life",  to  the 
"social  reforms"  and  to  the  ''government 
of  the  people"  in  harmony  with  the- prin- 
ciple of  adaptation  that  Catholicism  is 
compatible  with  a  republic  and  with  de- 
mocracy- In  this  connection  he  points  to 
the  specific  type  of  the  radical  and  pj"o- 
gressively  minded  Catholics  of  France, 
who  frankly  and  freely  support  the  offi- 
cial left  parties  in  order  to  achieve  a 
maximum  social  program.  He  advocates 
in  this  way  a  new  mode  of  thinking  and 
an  understanding  for  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  revolution  of  ideas. 

Summarized  then,  tliis  second  party 
seeks  (now  that  the  ^^power  of  holy  Hit- 
ler" has  proved  wholly^ abortive)  to  de- 
vour this  Rome-free  state  only  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  First  the  ^^religious  op- 
ponents" shall  be  throttled.  Hence,  for 
the  time  being  peace  must  be  metde  with 
the  political  poiver  at  present  at  the  helm. 

Rome's  Greatest  Opponents 

When  now  in  Poland  Rome  lifts  her 
eyes  to  take  her  aim  against  her  "reli- 
gions oppressors",  then  she  Sees  with 
wonder  a  small  hut  particularly  coura- 
geous group  of  men  and  women  standing 
dauntlessly  face  to  face  with  her.  The 
organ  of  the  Polish  Jesuits  Poslaniec 
Serca  Jezusow^go  writes  in  its  jubilee 
issue  of  January,  1947,  the  following: 
"Concerning  the  mobility  and  extent  of 
the  propaganda  activity  of  the  sects  ex- 
isting in  the  wortd  today,  then  none  of 
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these  can  be  compared  with  the  Bible 
Students  (JehovaW  witnesses).  Hence 
one  has  tlie  iiupre^^lun  that  they  have, 
one  knows  not  how  many  millions  of 
members  -  .  ,  ^' 

Consequently  many  priests  in  Poland 
greeted  with  delight  the  opportunity  to 
liquidate  these  witnesses  of  Jehovah  al- 
ready as  thfi  Tiiglit  nf  Hill*^r*s  mle  began 
to  settle  in,  and  straightway  sought  to 
see  liow  many  parishioners  in  their  com- 
munities had  atiked  U)  be  deleted  from 
the  church  records  as  "Jehovah'^  witness- 
es" to  then  hand  over  the  completed  list 
to  the  Gestapo  authorities.  Thereupon 
many  hundreds  of  Qiristian  mothers  had 
to  leave  their  children  to  go  to  the  con- 
centration camps  of  Germany^  and  still 
more  Christian  fathers  have  never  re- 
turned thence  to  their  children.  In  one 
village,  for  inatance,  "Wisla,  District 
Cieszyn,  Tipper  Silesia,  SS  men  and 
women,  Jehovah's  witnesses,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  concentration  camps  because 
of  their  faithfulness  to  Jehovah  God,  and 
their  dauntless  companions  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  towns  of  Poland  have  not 
fared  better.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests 
of  Poland  have  thereby  heavily  Charged 
their  account  of  blame  during  World 
War  II;  and  how  do 
they  now  intend  to 
wipe  out  their  great 
guilt  before  God? 

The  remnant  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  re- 
turning alive  from 
the  concentration 
camps  would  have 
now  an  opportunity, 
according  to  official 
prescriptions,  to  de- 
nounce the  Homan 
Catholic  priests  in 
question  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  coun- 
try, tliat  these  mi^ht 
suffer  a  just  punish- 
ment as  wretched 
servants    of    Hitler, 
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having  caused  many  innocent  and  right* 
eously  thinking  persons  to  die  without 
cause.  Nevertheless,  Jehovah*8  witnesses 
do  not  follow  such  a  course,  but  leave  all 
judgment  to  the  Great  Judge,  wJio 
judges  righteously  and  to  whom  all  judg- 
ment belongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  faithful  wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah  have  gained  daring 
the  war  the  sympathy  of  all  honest  and 
respectable  citizens  of  the  country,  for 
the  reason  principally  that  they  com- 
pletely rejected  the  Hitler  system  and 
did  nothing  that  would  violate  the  law 
of  God,  ana  therefore  in  no  wise  support- 
ed Hitler's  policy  of  prey«  As  here,  "for 
instance,  the  people  were  forced  before 
the  liberation  to  help  with  the  digging 
of  trenches  for  the  defense  of  the  Hitler 
troops»  all  citizens  turned  to  and  none  of 
them  refused  to  do  this  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jehovah^s  witnesses  inasfar  as 
they  were  not  already  interned  in  the 
concentration  camps.  When  these  people 
then  definitely  refused  this  sujnmonfl  to 
work,  they  too,  ah  a  mle,  were  arrested 
and  summarily  sent  to  the  concentration 
camps.  In  many  eases,  however,  they 
were  taken  by  force  to  where  the  work 
was  in  progress.  Here,  at  the  point  of 

the  revolver,  by  Hit- 
ler pugilists,  they 
were  bidden  to  like- 
wise set  to  work. 
When,  even  under 
these  conditions,  they 
still  refused  they 
were  abruptly  ekot 
down  or  struck  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  gun 
and  trampled  upon. 
Sometimes  they  were 
led  to  one  side  and 
put  to  death,  but  in 
many  cases  all  the 
people  working  on 
the  job  were  rallied 
together  and  the  wit- 
nesses brought  be- 
fore them.  With  all 


eyes  now  centered  upon  them  they  were 
either  shot  down  or  beaten,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  might  he  more  mlhng 
tools  to  do  all  the  war  work  required  of 
them. 

The  unpresslon  thus  gained  will  never 
fade  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
who  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  at  Hitler's  entrench- 
ments. Till  today  we  are  reminded  there- 
of by  brief  notices  in  the  democratic  press 
of  the  country,  and  very  often  these 
things  are  mentioned  on  the  radio  by  hon- 
est and  sincere  people  when  referring  to 
thQse  wartime  incidents,  They^  point  to 
the  attitude  and  unyielding  disposition 
of  these  heroic  men  and  women  who 
were  an  example  and  inspiration  to  all 

others. 

Not  only  are  honest  and  sincere  ones 
from  among  the  people  kindly  disposed 
to  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Although  iso- 
lated, yet  there  are  cases  where  now  and 
again  even  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
has  himself  witnessed  the  faithfulness  of 
these  Christians  unto  death  will  admit  m 
private  conversation  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses act  rightly  and  thereby  deeply  put 
to  shame  the  Catholic  Church  who  do  not 
utilize  their  great  privilege  of  telling  the 
people  the  truth.  Such  men  recommend 
that  nothing  improper  he  done  to  Jeho- 
vsAi's  witnesses  but  exhort  to  receive 
them  kindly  at  all  times;  to  follow  their 
example;  to  procure  a  Bible  for  them> 
selves  too  and  to  read  smd  study  it  and 
draw  hlessing  and  refreshment  there- 
from, "When  asked  why  they  do  not  fol^ 
low  the  example  of- these  witnesses  of 
Jehovah  themselves,  they  answer  sadly 
that  they  cannot  go  stone  quarrying  and 
that  *may  those  of  the  high  Hierarchy 
be  made  responsible  for  them  before  God 
■who  compel  them  thus  to  act  and  to  walk 
in  such  a  way". 

As  mentioned,  these  are  only  rare  ex- 
ceptions. By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priests  of  Poland  en- 
courage and  support  young  men  of  Cath^ 
olic  Action  to  act  against  the  prescrip- 


tions of  the  government,  to  stoop  to  acts 
of  sabotage  and  to  traverse  the  country 
as  terrorist  bands;  to  attack  the  houses 
of  Jehovah's  T^dtnesses,  to  rob  them  of 
their  goods,  to  torture  them  cruelly  to 
death  or  frightfully  ill-treat  them,  leav- 
ing them  damaged  in  health  for  life.  In 
the  village  of  Wierzchowiny,  which  was 
completely  plundered  by  Catholic  guer- 
rilla bandsj  and  all  inhabitants,  both 
young  and  old,  massacred,  there  were 
seventeen  families  who  were  in  touch 
with  Jehovah's  witnesses,  who  stood  for 
them  and  liked  to  read  their  literature. 
Just  a  few  of  thesA  escaped  the  same 
cruel  fate  because  tney,  on  hearing,  the 
news  that  Catholic  bands  were  approach- 
ing, considered  this  as  a  warning  from 
God  and  immediately  left  the  village. 

To  relate  still  another  qpitcrete  ex- 
ample: In  December,  1946,  the  Roman 
Catholic  dean  in  Siemkowice,  district 
Wielua  in  the  Lodz  "Wojewod  section, 
called  upon  his  parishioners  to  root  out 
Jehovah's  witnesses  that  had  recently 
come  into  his  community  too.  In  the  very 
same  month  young  men  of  Catholic  Ac- 
tion as  terrorist  bands  appeared  at  ni^ht 
at  the'  farmsteads  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, remaining  many  hours,  plunder- 
ing, and  demanding  of  these  Christians 
that  they  immediately  hang  up  Catholic 
Church  pictures,  that  they  go  to  the 
priest  and  become  reconciled  with  him, 
threatening  them  with  death  if  at  their 
return  in  one  month  the  Eoraan  Cathohe 
images  could  not  he  found  hanging  and 
they  had  not  become.reconciled  with  the 
priest.  One  family,  however,  who  had 
been  marked  out  by  the  priest  as  being 
the  most  devoted  to  the  Bible,  was  cruelly 
manhandled,  methods  being  used  which 
in  no  wise  fell  short  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Hitler  Gestapo  pugilists.  Leaving  in 
the  conviction  that  the  famiiy  of  five  of 
Namy^ak  in  Eadoszewice,  Wielun  dis- 
trict, were  completely  liquidated  and 
that  the  parents  had  breathed  their  last 
breath,  the  gang  left  the  farmstead  to- 
ward morning,  after  they  had  plundered 
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the   house    and    iafeeii    everything    ttat 

eeemed  of  value  to  them.  Happily,  it 
turned  out  that  the  parents  too  were  still 
alive  and  could  be  bronght  again  to  con- 

Bciouencss  by  the  untiring  efforta  of  the 

children,  who  themselves  could  hardly 
stand  on  their  feet.  They  are  now,  two 
months  after  this  attack,  on  the  way  to 

recovery. 

In  December,  1946,  in  Bu^aj  Lipnij^Id, 
district  Wielun,  among  others,  the  fam- 
ily Stanisiaw  Pawlak  was  robbed,  hut  at 
the  first  visit  no  one  was  ill-treated,  as 
in  this  house  a  Catholic  magazine  was 
foTmd  by  ehanco  among  tiie  Biblical  pub- 
lications. Here  too  they  were  "warned  to 
hang  up  the  Catholic  pictures  and  to 
make  reconciliation  with  the  priest, 
which  would  be  chocked  up  in  a  month. 
After  a  month's  interval  they  came  as 
threatened.  Not  finding  the  pit^tures 
}iangin^  tliuy  took  out  uf  PawluVa  (rru- 
oery  shop  what  eeomod  to  them  of  value. 
The  man  was  not  at  home,  but  the  woman 
vas  told  that  the  images  had  to  be  hung 
in  24  hours  and  reconciliation  be  made 
with  the  prit'St,  otherwise  robbery  with 
murder  would  follow  the  next  night. 
Piomplly  next  nij2;ht  the  Catholic  gangs 
appeared  on  the  scene,  took  the  linen,  bed 
covers  and  even  the  sacks  of  salt  and 
eveiything  else  that  was  not  nailed  down 
and  secure  in  ahop  and  Apartnicnf  The 
mother  and  her  children  were  brutally 
machandied  (the  husband  had  not  yet 
returned),  the  children  left  lying  uqooq- 
Bcious,  the  bandits  being  under  the  ira- 
pressioTi  that  they  were  already  dead. 
These  "pious"  Catholic  terrorists* did  not 
fail  to  threaten  that  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
ntmeiation  to  the  police  the  house,  to- 
gether with  its  occupants,  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  hand  grenades  and  left  to  the 
flamed. 

Such  occurrences,  in  which  quite  a  few 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  have  been  mur- 
dered by  Catholics  already,  and  which 
aro  tie  order  of  the  day  almost  all  over 
the  country,  help  us  to  understand  the 
<ru«l  significance  of  those  curse-fraught 


words  of  Cardinal  Hlond  whirh  he  ut- 
tered already  in  193S;  "Either  Poland  , 
shall  be  Catholic,  or  she  shall  not  he!" 
The  blood  of  Rome-frep  citiKeng  flows 
unccaaingly  bccanBO  Catholic  pries  ta 
want  It  tlius,  because  they  do  not  want  a 
Poland  independent  of  Rome,  because 
the  govoniment  dissolved  Ihft  concordat 

^\-ith  the  X'atican  and  has  not  made  a 
new   onp.    It    is   a  ^pat  disaster   for  ft 

country  that  ba^  priests  who  have  to  be 
hanged  as  leader^;  of  niob.s,  ns  robbers 
find  as  ijujitlt^rcrij ;  it  is  u  disaster  for 
a  country  to  bo  con-;id<'red  by  the  Vati- 
can as  her  youngest  daughter  and  as 
such  to  be  smitten  with  thongs.  These 
incidents  hnlp  us  to  divine  what  the  Po- 
lish jK>ct  Juhuti  Stowachi  may  have 
meant  when  lie  said:  "0  Polykol  twa 
zguba  w  KzMiiie!"  ("O  i'olarfl!  Rome  is 
thy  downfall!'')  The  fate  of  ^^pain,  the 
fildest  daughter  of  Hoint.  hardly  freed 
from  th  p  shnf  Irh's  cif  ibn  Vatican, 
scourged  more  crucilly  anew  hy  the  revo- 
lution, shows  wliat  a  misfortune  it  ia  for 
Pohmd  tuo,  iljy.1  win;  is  Catliohc. 

In  ■order  to  bettor  understand  the  un- 
happy .situation  of  Poland,  it  ia  profit- 
able to  take  a  glance  into  the  history  of 
the  country.  What  a  cruel  and  ghastly 
role  the  Vatican  and  its  Ilicrarohy  have 
played  in  this  countr,''  through  the  ages 
and  -what  evil  it  has  brought  to  people 
and  land! 

What  Bistory  Kaotos  to  Tell  Us 

Already  in  the  primitive  history  of  the 
countr>^,  when  Poland  was  entangled  In 
war  with  Russia  in  107S-79,  Stanisiaw 
Sacacpanowski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  took. 
the  opportunity  of  cominitting  treason 
ajgainst  the  country  and  tried  to  push 
King  Boleslaw- Sxc3-j>dry  (Boleslaus  the 
beneficent  or  generous)  from  the  throne, 
hut  in  which  he  Hid  not  sueceftd.  After 
the  king  had  returned  from  Kijew,  the 
matter  came  before  ceurt  and  tiie  bishop 
was  senteiii'i^i  tu  dfaLh  fur  lii^h  treasou. 

It  pleaded  the  Vatican,  liowevcr,  to 
pronounce  a  ban  upon  the  king  and  to 
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thrust  Jiim  from  the  throne.  He  had  to 
leave  the  country  and  died  desolate  and 
alone  in  a  monastery  in  Hungary.  At 
the  same  time  it  pleased  the  Vatican  to 
dtnonize  Poland's  traitor  Stanislaw  and 
to  thrust  him  upqn  Poland  as  their  pa- 
tron saint-  The  nobility  of  Poland  re- 
sisted being  blessed  with  a  traitor  as 
patron  saint  for  a  long  time.  However, 
they  could  only  postpone  the  matter, 
avoid  it  they  could  not.  In  the  year  1253 
Stanislaw  was  finally  designated  as  pa- 
tron saint  of  Poland  by  the  Vatican! 

When  the  Polish  king  Stefan  Batory 
was  successfully  advancing  against  the 
Enssian  czar,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  was 
mardiing  toward  Moscow^  the  hard- 
pressed  C'AB.r  sent  an  emissary  to  the 
pope  and  let  him  make  a  few  intimations 
regarding  possible  advances  of  this 
orthodox  country  toward  the  Vatican. 
Borne  hoped  to  realize  more  from  the 
czar  than  Poland  was  worth  to  them  and 
immediately  sent  the  Jesuit  Possevin  to 
the  Polish  king,  who  had  to  call  off  the 
fight.  The  unbelievable  occurred:  The 
Polish  army  stood  still  as  from  a  gesture 
from  heaven^  and  the  Italian  Jesuit 
Possevin,  not  the  victorious  king  of  Po- 
land, Stefan  Batory,  took  over  the  peace 
negotiations  for  Poland-  The  czar 
dragged  out  the  negotiations,  preparing 
meanwhile  a  big  army.  The  cunning  Jes- 
uit was  outwitted  by  the  caar  and  finally 
made  a  laughing-stock.  But  Poland  had 
to  foot  the  bill-  That  w-as  in  the  year  1582. 
:  The  Polish  king  Zygmunt  III,  who  oc- 
cupied Moscow  and  Eussia  in  1610-1611, 
had  really  the  prospect  of  establishing 
the  influence  and  priority  of  Poland  over 
Eussia  for  all  time,  for  his  son  Wlady- 
slaw  had  already  been  elected  as  ruler 
over  all  Russians-  Even  money  had  been 
coined  with  his  effigy  and  was  already  in 
(nrculation-  By  instruction  of  the  Vati- 
can, however,  King  Zygmunt  did  not 
recognize  the  election  of  his  son,  but  be- 
gan to  estabUsh  his  own  rulership  in 
Moscow  and  to  force  orthodox  Russia 
to  the  Catholic  faith-  This  the  Russians 
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did  n^t  stand  for,  to  be  sure,  and  with 
the  Catholic  fetters  of  faith  they  shook 
from  them  also  the  influence  of  Polandv 
Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Vatican, 
Poland  threw  away  the  mpst  favorable 
chance  in  her  history  and  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  tc  become 
the  foremost  o£  all  Slav  races  for  all 
times-  This  opportunity  has  never  re- 
curred to  Poland. 

Pope  Clement  XTV  declared,  in  his 
letter  to  Maria  Terese,  the  dividing  up 
of  Poland  as  being  absolutely  necessary 
and  lying  in  the  interests  of  '^religion". 
He  meant,  of  course,  the  interests  of  the 
Vatican,  His  concern  was  to  have  a  pre- 
dominant Catholic  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  Prussian  government  and 
simultaneously  throu^  a  Catholic  rep- 
resentation be  able  to  get'into  the  Ens- 
sian Duma  in  Petersburg  and  to  gain  in- 
fluence in  the  further  shaping  of  Russia. 
Hence  the  division  of  Poland  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  Vatican,  and  Poland  had 
therefore  .to  be  put  upon  the  operating 
table-  This  wffe  the  reason,  too,  why  the 
higher  Catholic  clergy  of  Poland  were  so 
zealous  and  careful  that  the  dividing  of 
Poland  should  go  off  without  any  inter- 
ference. Their  treason  was  paid  from 
abroad  with  tinkling  gold.  The  Catholic 
primate  Lubinski  received  from  the  Eus- 
sian  ambassador  Repnin  18,000  ducats ; 
the  bishop  Mlodziejewski  betrayed  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  Pohsh  Privy 
Council  to  Russia  and  received  from 
Czarina  Katharina  for  this  traitorous 
espionage  service  3,000  ducats  perma- 
nent yearly  pension.  The  bishops  Ged- 
roic  and  Eybinski  received  for  treason 
of  Poland  60,000  thaler  from  Prussia. 
The  Polish  people,  driven  to  desperation 
by  ^his  appalling  treason  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Hierarchy^  hanged  the  bishops 
Massalski,  Skarszewski  and  Eossakow- 
ski. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  understand- 
able that  all  these  and  similar  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Poland  caused  even  Bo- 
man  Catholic  historians  of  the  country 
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tttroughout  tie  centuries  to  point  to  tlie 
great  danger  that  threatens  Poland  from 
Rome.  Jan  Dlngesz,  one  of  these,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  declared  before  the 
Polish  nohility  in  the  Lublin  Sejm  (Par- 
liament) already  in  the  year  1460: 

I  apeak  honeatly  to  you  and  repeat,  it  will 
not  be  easy  tor  kings  and  all  governments  to 
throw  off  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Organi- 
zation -which  in  thfi  oonrap  of  time  has  become 
eatabliahed  hard  and  strong,  and  which  even 
kings,  princes  and  dignitaries  have  used  one 
agaifisL  the  other,  and  wiiusti  uiTicur  or  member 
it  is  my  fate  to  be»  Pause  and  consider  a  mo- 
ment! There  where  she  haa  once  inoculated 
her  political  organization  into  the  bedarkened 
masses,  there  kings  and  nobUity  will  perisJi 
sooner  than  abcj  for  if  you  should  want  to 
evoke  such  an  issue,  then  the  Roman  Curia 
would  publish  an  interdict,  close  the  churches 
that  belong  to  her,  and  her  bishops,  abbots 
and  friars  would  with  ease  gire  occasion  to  an 
iiprifting  of'tbe  nnentightened  ma&aes  against 
the  educated.  ,  .  .  Kemember,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  ward  off  the  confiagration^  all  your 
castles  and  manors  that  we  wuuld  puiul  out 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  flam(?s,  while 
the  monasteries  are  all  encircled  with  a  wall 
of  defena*  ag  strongholds  of  Roniei  and  when 
foreign  armies  under  foreign  eommaud  but 
kindly  disposed  toward  Rome  would  come  up 
against  you  homeless  insurgents ;  then  nobility 
would  be  coerced  to  lasting  obedience  and  to 
lasting  silence. 

This  honest  confession  of  a  priest  and 
Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Poland  has, 
during  the  past  five  centuries,  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  actuality,  and  shows  clearly 
the  background  of  all  terror  hands  which 
today  are  making  public  lif^  in  Poland  so 
insecure.  Seeing  this  situation,  Stanislaw 
Szczepano"wski,  a  prominent  Polish  pub- 
licist and  politician^  summarized  at  the 

very  dawn  of  the  twentieth  centarv  the 

*  - 

extremely  aggravated  situation  of  pres- 
ent  Poland  in  the  following  words: 

Poland  then  .  .  .  will  likewise  in  fiitnrp 
share  the  fate  of  Cathoheism,  exactly  as  she 
shared  it  in  the  past.  And  this  fate  has  been 
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terrible  for  three  centuries,  eflpecially  since 
the  reformation  began  and  the  revolution 
came  into  beiii^.  When  we  look  back  and  ee^ 
what  has  happened  to  the  Cath»ilic-  population 
since  that  time,  then  our  hearts  contract  with 
horror  and  the  thought  that  we  belong,  must 
belong  to  Ihes^,  awakens  a  dread  in  us.  If  the 
futui^e  should  not^^  better  than  tlie  past,  then 
this  destiny  leaves  no  giiramcr  of  light  for  a 
better  life  in  the  future.  For  in  thi^a  epoch 
the  Catholic  peoples  are  living  as  under  the 
curse  of  God,  disinherited  of  all  the  achieve- 
mollis  nf  progress  and  civilization,  all  the 
more  at  a  disadvantage  and  more  deeply 
plunged  into  the  abyss  the  more  exclusively 
Catholic  tliey  ai-e. 

The  picture  of  the  Vatican's  position 
toward  Poland  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  voice  of  Roman  Dmowaki, 
the  Polish  pohtician  of  modern  times  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  pope,  who  in  1926 
founded  the  0fc^2  Wielkiej  Polski  OF 
**Greater  Polish  Camp",  the  mother  of 
the  present-day  terror  guerrilla  bands  in 
Poland.  This  man  discloses  in  his  exten- 
sive memoirs  concerning  World  War  I, 
as  one  versed  in  Papal  and  lioman  ques- 
tions, that  he  was  personally  at  the  Vati- 
can and  could  see  and  persuade  Jihnseif 
of  the  disfavor  of  Popery  to^^'a^d  Po- 
land, and  goes  on  to  say : 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  VaticM 
made  gross  mistakes  in  its  policy  during  the 
war,  and  particularly  toward  Poland. 

Its  attitude  toward  the  Polish  question  is 
most  fittingly  characterized  by  a  conversation 
that  I  had  with  a'^high  dignitary  of  the  Vati- 
can in  January,  1916,  and  out  of  which  I 
quote  a  few  points  of  significanee.  I  was  aaked 
[and  answered}^  Why  are  you  going  with 
Russia!  I  consider  that  Germany  mast  be 
beaten.  To  what  end  do  you  need  the  defeat 
of  Germany?  Bec«iise  without  this  a  united 
Poland  is  impossible.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
united  Poland  will  be  happy  under  the  scepter 
of  a  Russian  monarch!  I  believe  that  Poland 
can  remain  under  foreign  rule  as  lung  aa  it  is 
divided.  When  it  becomes  united,  then  it  will 
become  independent.  In  striving  for  a  united 
Poland  we  are  thereby  striving  for  an  inde- 


pendent  Poland.  An  outburst  of  laughter 
rang  in  my  earg.  An  independent  Poland  1 
That  belongs  to  the  land  of  dreams,  that  goal 
is  jinj-ealizable  ^ 

These  testimonieB  of  orthodox  Cath- 
olic statesmen,  writers  and  historians 
give  abundant  proof  that  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  Vatican  toward  Poland  doea 
not  only  date  sinae  World  War  II  to  uow 
maice  the  C!a1:holic  world  to  maPYel,  hut 
that  this  dates  back  to  primeval  times 
and  remains  unchangeable.  PoJand  has 
always  been  misused  by  the  Vatican  and 
will  continue  to  stirve  the  same  purpose. 
The  doom  of  Poland  lies  therefore  in 
Kome  alone,  and  nowhere  else. 

These  are  all  essential  facts  which  it  is 
necessary  for  Poland  to  note  and  which 
the  government  of  the  country  must  xlcv- 
er  lose  sight  of  when  it  looks  out  for  or 
plans  a  *^Modus  vivendi''  with  the  C&.th- 
olic  Church,  and  seeks  new  ways  and 
Ineans  of  more  speedily  arriving  at  gen- 


eral peace  and  security  in  the  'whoU 
country  thereby.  The  policy  of  the  Vati- 
can is  immutable;  as  it  was  at  the  time 
Qf  the  Inquisition^  the  hlasiug  Smnes  of 
the  stake  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
so  she  remaiuB  till  today,  and  even  as 
she  once  called  a  Thomas  de  Torquemada 
as  master  of  the  Incjuisition  against 
Jews  and  other  Rome-free  citizens,  in 
the  same  manner  she  calls  a  Jesuit- 
reared  Hitler  against  Jews  and  other 
Home-free  people  and  lands  which  seem 
to  be  in  the  way  of  the  Vatican,  and  still 
protects  his  favorites  even  after  his 
downfall  The  policy  of  the  Vatican  will 
remain  the  same  until  in  accordance  with 
the  decree  of  the  Almighty  it  is  cast  as 
a  millstone  into  the  sea  of  oblivion.  Only 
then  will  the  Polish  be  a  happy  people 
and  merge  with  persons  of  all  nations 
into  an  honorable  and  blessed  human 
family  tinder  the  rule  of  Christ's  king- 
dom,— Awake!  correspondent  m  Poland, 
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A  Brainy  Idea 

#L  Recently  it  was  annoaneed  that  stainless  steel,  wtich  has  proved  its  worth  in  a.  thousand 
and  one  places,  is  good  n-dt  'only  for  streamlining  trains  but  also  for  casing  in  brains.  At  the 
hospital  of  the  University  of  California  stainless-st^el  wire  mesh  has  been  suocessfuUy  used 
in  a  number  of  eases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  bridge  aeross  holes  in  the  skull  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  brain  tumors,  abscesses  and  fractures.  Holes  up  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  have  been  patclied  np  in  this  simple  manner.  While  the  patient  is  on  the 
operating  tabie  a  pi-ece  cf  et^eJ  gauze  is  cut  oS  &  larger  strip  to  esact  measurements  wth  no 
waste  of  time.  Moreover,  this  method  is  far  snperior  to  the  practice  of  boae-grafting  and 
using  hoioe  dust,  for  after  a  few  months  the  surrounding  bone  and  tissues  become  firmly  en- 
meshed and  bound  together  with  the  stainless  steel  which  serves  a  function  similar  to  the  re- 
inforcement in  concrete. 


Mosquito  Preference 

C  According^  to  Science  News  Letter^  ^'olotliing  of  white  or  yellow  is  less  attractive  to 
Bosctuitoes  than  clothing  of  black,  blue  or  red,  soientiats  aay/^  And  all  the  time,  we  faave 
thought  that  it  was  our  white  and  yellow  skin  that  attracted  mo&quitoeal 
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AWAKE  ! 


Quick,  Henry,  the  DDT! 


FLIES  and  mosquitoes,  two  of  man's 
closest  companions  in  this  small 
world,  have  eo  irritated  and  enraged  the 
human  race  that  open  warfare  has  been 
declared  against  thi^s*^  pix-legged  wingf^d 
creatures.  The  ''scientific  giants''  in  this 
fight  have  resorted  to  chemical  warfare, 
using  such  weapons  as  DDT-  (If  you  are 
f>Tie  of  those  that  hate  abbreviations  call 
it  dichloro-diphenyl  trichloroe thane.  Its 
chemical  name  it^  l-triGhloro-2,  2-biR 
(P'CliIoropheny)  ethane,)  Firat concocted 
in  1874,  DDT  did  not  become  a  famous 
inseeticide  until  World  War  II,  when,  as 
a  glorified  killer  of  anopheles  mosquitoes 
that  carry  malaria,  it  M^as  credited  with 
transforming  South  Pacific  ''hell-holes" 
into  health  resorts. 

After  heins  praiged  to  the  skies  as  the 
long-sougbt  remedy  that  would  "take  the 
bugs  out  of  living"  it  was  discovered  that 
this  new  Idllcr  was  only  partially  efFc(> 
tive  against  the  insect  kingdom.  Yes» 
flies,  mosquitoes,  lice  and  bedbugs  it 
would  kill^  but  screw^vorms,  chiggers, 
hell  flies,  poultry  mites,  cattle  grubs,  and 
the  boll  weevil  (which  does  a  hundred 
million  dollars^  worth  of  damage  every 
year) — against  these  DDT  has  little  ef- 
fect. As  for  (cockroaches,  spiders,  ants 
and  ticks  there  is  still  some  question  as 
to  its  eSectiveness. 

However,  DDT's  exalted  position  of 
popularity  suffered  its  greatest  blow 
when  it  was  found  out  that  it  was  also 
deadly  against  many  crawling,  creeping 
creatures  that  are  benefieial  to  man's 
well-being-  Bees,  those  sweet  little  things 
that  make  us  honey  and  which  are  so 
vfiry  iniportant  in  the  cross-pollination 
of  flowers,  without  which,  in  many  cases, 
there  wotild  be  no  fruit,  are  killed  by 
DD^  as  etiBily  aa  tlie  common  housefly. 
DDT  is  also  very  poisonous  to  cold- 
blooded animals  like  fish,  a  lethal  dos- 
B,ge  being  no  more  than  one  part  DDT 
in  ten  million  parts  of  water-  Birds  also 
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are  killed  by  DDT-  In  this  regard,  Life 
magazine  likens  the  stuff  to  an  Irish- 
man's poison,  "one  drop  of  which,  placed 
on  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  would  Idll  a  man.** 
Often  when  used  to  kill  insects  DDT 
goes  beyond  to  kill  the  birds  that  eat 
the  insects. 

Too  potent  and  too  expensive  to  use 
straight,  DDT  is  dit^solvod  in  petroleum 
distillates  like  kerosene  (for  it  is  not 
water  soluble)  when  u^d  as  a  spray. 
And  when  used  for  dusting  it  is  mixed 
with  talcs,  clays,  sulphur  and  other  pow- 
di^rs.  These  mixtures  vary  from  0.1  per- 
cent to  10  percent  DDT,  Even  in  this 
diluted  form  if  used  excessively  on 
plants  DDT  is  detrimental  to  their 
growtli,  quantities  of  25  pounds  to  the 
acre  being  sufficient  to  retard  the  growth 
of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  onions,  rye, 
and  bush,  lima  and  soy  beans.  Uaed  on 
cattle  foliage  to  any  £reat  extent  it 
shows  up  in  tlie  meat,  milk  and  butter* 
And  if  used  indiscriminately  without  due 
precaution  it  may  produce  toxic  effects 
on  man  because  of  absorption  by  the 
Hood. 

DDT  15  not  the  last  word  in  insecti- 
cides, for  sipee  DDT  was  first  introduced 
in  the  United  States  other  bug-killers 
have  been  synthesized.  These  are  desig- 
nated as  DD,  TDE,  666,  DFDT,  TED, 
1068,  and  chlordane. 

With  all  of  its'  shortcomings  and  dis^ 
advantages  DDT  is  still  one  of  the  most 
deadly  agencies  for  destroying  mos- 
quitoes. It  is  not  a  repellant,  but  if  as 
little  as  one-trillionth  of  an  ounce  is 
trodden  upon  by  Mts.  Mosquito, she  will 
die  within  half  an  hour-  And  rememberj 
when  Tou  call  for  DDT  to  use  on  the 
pests  and  insects  that  destroy  two  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs  a  year 
and  make  life  miserable^  use  it  cautious- 
ly according  to  directions,  for  it  can  be 
a  blessing  or  a  curse, 

II 


OUFLAGE 

Outwits  the  Eye 


HAVE  you  ever 
thought  of how 
the  wild  animals  of 
the  forest,the  birds 

of  the  woods,  the  little  creatures  of 
the  desert,  and  the  polar  bears  of  the 
aretie  all  resemble  their  particular  sur- 
roundings in  a  most  marvelous  way?  Or 
have  you  ever  pondered  over  the  fact  that 
quails  so  nearly  match  the  color  of  th'e 
brush?  Why  is  the  lizard  so  nearly  the 
eolor  oi  the  rocks  f  Maybe  you  h^ve 
wondered  why  the  zebra  is  striped  and 
the  leopard  spotted,  or  why  fish  are 
marked  in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns 
aecording  to  their  species.  Or  why  is  it 
that  the  undersides  of  animals  Rte  usual- 
ly lighter  than  their  upper  portions?  Wo 
raoderns  call  all  this  camouflage*  Yet  this 
phenomenon  which  is  so  strangely  "nat- 
nraV  seires  more  pnrpos&s  than  mere 
deception,  concealment,  or  disgnise.  It 
reflects  the  wisdom  and  understanding 
of  an  all-wise  Creator  who  foresaw  the 
end  from  the  beginning  and  provided 
animals  with  clothing  that  not  only 
served  them  perfectly  in  a  glorioiis  para- 
dise of  peaee^  but  also  protects  them  in 
an  unfinished  earth  of  hatred  and  strife, 

In  this  present  world  of  sin  and  mor- 
tal combat  wild  animals  live  in  constant 
danger  of  being  preyed  upon,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  their  subsistence  depends  on 
preying  upon  other  animals.  The  game 
IS  onp  of  *cateh  or  he  caught'.  Concerning 
this  problem  of  self-preservation  of  the 
Bpei^ies,  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Cott,  a  wejl-known 
authority  of  Cambridge  University, 
says: 

.  -  .  we  see  evidence  for  this  in  •  .  -  speed, 
on  iand,  in  the  air,  and  under  water,  by 
pursuer  and  pursued ;  in  the  u^  of  stealth 
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and  surprise,  of  deception  and  ^mbugh ;  in  ih^ 
display  of  warning  signals,  or  oi  alluring 
baits ;  in  the  elaboration  of  smoke  screens, 
traps,  nets  and  parsuihutes;  in  retreat  ob- 
Umedby  burrowing  underground,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  nocturnal  habits ;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  poison,  and  of  deadly  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  fangs  or  stings  for  its  tnjeetion 
into  the  bodies  of  enemies  or  pref;  in  protBC- 
tion  afforded  by  plated  or  spiny  armor ;  and 
in  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  which  is  prac- 
tised, for  instance,  hy  certain  insects;  and  of 
poison  gas,  by  creatures  Jike  the  slcuhfc. 

Of  all  these  various  adaptations  .  ,  _  per- 
haps none  is  ao  important,  so  widely  distrib- 
uted, or  BO  perfect  as  that  which  renders  an- 
imals inconspicuous,  and  often  well-nigh  in- 
visihle^  in  their  natural  surroundings. 

Camouflage  among  the  animals  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  many  species  depend 
entirely  upon  it  for  their  very  esistence, 
Camouflage  involves  the  elements  of  sur- 
prise as  well  as  concealment,  and  the 
concealment  may  he  either  defensive  or 
offensive*  For  defensive  purposes  it  pro- 
tects the  victim  from  the  vision  of  its 
enemies,  while  for  offensive  purposes 
it  aids  the  marauder  to  strike  its  in- 
tended quarry  before  detectioifc 

Inveatigators  that  have  made  a  study 
of  this  very  interesting  subject  have  ob- 
served many  forms  of  wild  life  under  an 
endless  variety  of  oonditionB,  from  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  tropic  to  the  frigid 
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cold  of  the  arctic,  in  the  dry  desolate 
d6B€rts  and  the  humid  lush  of  the  jan- 
gles, lu  his  book,  Adaptive  Coloration  of 

Ammnl%  Dr.  Cntt  sayft: 

The  general  resemblance  borne  by  various 
apimals  to  the  different  surroundings  in  which 
they  live  is  a  theme  more  or  less  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  ptarmigan  nesting  among  the 

lichen-covered  indcIcs  of  the  mountain  suinmit ; 
the  golden  plover  on  the  neighbouring  moor- 
land; the  woodcock  among  the  bracken  and 
fallen  oak  leaves;  the  ringed  plover  on  its 
pftbhlp  bpa«>!^ ;  the  stonp-curiew  in  its  native 
brackland;  the  bittern  standing  motionless 
among  the  tavmy  reeda;  the  parakeet  scream- 
ing from  the  luxuriant  foliuge  of  a  mango 
troe  i  the  Saharan  nightjar  crouohing  itivis- 
ible  in  a  barren  waste ;  the  frogmouth  perched 
on  some  rotten  tree-stnrop — each  is  afforded 
concealment  by  the  hues  and  tones  demanded 
of  its  iMirticular  environment, 

A  eloser  study  of  this  whole  subject 
has  revealed  some  very  interesting  and 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
entire  color  scheme  of  animal  creation, 

Counterghading 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  back- 
grounds set  up  on  nature's  ata^e.  Mnlti- 

cvloxed  vegetation,  different  amounts  of 
lighting,  different  types  of  parth — some 
b^re  rock,  others  sand,  gravel,  clay  or 
loain — all  of  which  are  contributing  fac- 
tora  as  limitlesa  in  number  and  pattern 
as  the  stars  and  nebulae  of 
the  heavens.  So,  then ,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  ani- 


mals that  move  ahoiit  under  these  con- 
ditions to  adopt  more  than  a  general 
camouflage  that  would  fit  the  general 

surroandmgs,  *^There  is,  hovpever,  one 
underhnng  factor,''  says  Mr.  Jlei-bort 
Friedmann  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, that  is  "common  to  animalti  in  all  of 
these  backgrounds  to  a  greater  or  leg&et 
extent.  It  i&this :  regardless  of  its  partic- 
ular color  pattern,  to  become  relatively 
invisible  an  animal  mu.st  lose  itt*  appear- 
ance of  solidity,  or,  to  pnt  it  in  other 
words,  must  not  apparently  cast  a  shad- 
ow on  itself". 

By  way  of  illustration  Mr,  Friedmann 
places  a  white  tcnnie  ball  on  a  white 

tftWwlotli  with  a  white  light  directly 
above  it  The  ball  does  jiot  lose  its  shape 
and  appearance  of  roundness  because  a 

dark  shadow  is  cast  on  the  lower  half. 
The  all-wise  Creator  knew  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  30  He  counterbalanced  the 
shadow  effect  by  providing:  animals  with 

a  darker  upper  portion,  where  tlie  sun- 
light is  brightest,  and  lighter  nnderaides 
to  offset  the  shadows. 

This  basic  principle  of  counterahading 
is  found  in  the  colorations  of  birds,  rep* 
tiles,  mammals  and  fish  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Even  when  animals  are  spot* 
ted  or  striped  it  is  observed  that  the 
shading  graduates  from  top  to  bottom  to 
produce  a  dark  to  a  light  ^ect.  That 
this  counterahading  is  not  a  coincidental 

matter  is  proved  hy  the  fact 
that  certain  caterpillars 
that  are  normally  inverted 
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with  their  helliGs  np  when  in  a  resting 
position,  and  certain  fish  that  swim  np- 
eidedown,  have  this  countershading  re- 
versed for  their  protection,  Bro^dsided 
flat  fish  and  fish  that  live  in  dark,  shady 
places  cast  no  shadows  and  consequently 
are  not  cjoilntershaded.  But  animals  that 
live  under  the  bright  sun  of  the  open 
plains,  for  example,  antelopes  and  larks, 
are  heavily  countershaded.  The  homy 
toad  of  the  desert,  on  the  other  hand, 
haa  no  eounterBhading  because  he  is  so 
constructed  that  his  sides  taper  off  level 
with  the  ground  so  that  he  casts  no 
shadow. 

Color  Resemblcmce 

Countershading  is  only  one  of  the 
camouflaging  principles  found  in  nature. 
Backg^round  resemblance  is  also  emr 
ployed  by  the  great  Designer,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  snowy  owl  and  polar  bear 
of  the  whita  arctic,  the  sandy-colored 
creatures  of  the  desert,  the  dazzling 
birds  of  the  rich  tropical  jungles,  and  the 
blackish  bats  of  the  nighttime.  If  the  or- 
der were  reversed^  if  there  were  white 
nocturnal  bats,  how  unnatural  it  would 
alibel 

So  we  find  that  the  general  law  is  that 
the  birds  of  the  forest  are  greenish  and 
the  beasts  of  the  woods  are  brownish^ 
while  birds  of  the  seashore  have  a  re- 
semblance that  matches  the  sand  and 
stones.  Even  among  the  sam^  family  of 
creatures  color  variation  is  governed  by 
the  background^  as,  for  example,  in  tite 
spider  family.  Spiders  that  live  in  flow- 
ers are  pink,  yellow  or  white;  bark- 
inhabiting  spiders  are  brownish;  grass 
spiders  are  greenish ;  and  those  living  in 
stone  houses  among  the  rocks  are  often 
a  mixture  of  light  and  dark  or  gray. 
Narrowing  the  observation  down  to  a 
single  species,  it  has  been  found  that 
often  those  of  one  locaUty  are  of  differ- 
ent tone  from  those  of  another.  This  has 
been  observed  among  the  larks  of  north- 
ern Africa,  In  one  place  the  ground  is 
light  and  tawny,  and  so  are  the  larks; 
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in  anotnep  place  the  land  is  blackish  with 
lava,  likewise  the  larks;  and  in  another 
locality^  because  the  earth's  crust  is  dark 
hrown^  the  Jarks  ^re  si^iUar  in  coJor, 
Mice  of  the  desert  country  in  south- 
western United  States  show  this  same 
color  resemblance  to  the  ground  in  which 
they  live.  And  if  one  would  explore  the 
strange  undersea  world  around  the  coral 
islands  it  would  be  found  that  the  animal 
life,  though  queer-looking  in  an  aquari- 
um^ blends  in  ^ith  its  natural  surround- 
ings of  coral  and  seaweed  so  perfectly 
that  one  is  convinced  that  only  a  Creator 
of  infinite  wisdom  designed  it  all. 

Another  form  of  camouflage  nsed  by 
animals  is  that  of  disguise.  Certain 
beetles  found  along  the  margins  of  South 
African  streams  have  their  backs  in- 
geniously  plastered  with  mud  pellets  so 
that  they  are  recognisable  only  when 
they  move.  Many  marine  organisms 
dress  themselves  up  with  leaves  and  sea- 
weed to  hide  their  true  identity.  Among 
certain  crabs  it  is  found  that  they  take 
vegetable  matter,  chew  it  up,  and  then 
attach  it  to  iheir  heads  and  legs  to  dis- 
guise themselves.  Says  Cott:  "Among 
the  whole  range  of  special  resemblance 
one  of  the  most  singular  classes  of  exam- 
ples is  furnished  by  certain  animals 
which  bear  a  striking  and  intimate  re- 
semblance to  the  excrement  of  a  bird.  A 
classical  instance  of  this  kind  relates  to 
a  spiderj  Ornithoscatoides  decipiens, 
which  was  discovered  in  West  Java  by 
Forbes." 

Disruptive  Coloring 

Besides  the  counterbalancing  of  shad- 
ow and  the  color  resemblance  to  back- 
ground, there  is  still  another  very  im- 
portant method  used  by  the  Creator  to 
camouflage  His  creatures  known  as  dia^ 
ruptive  coloration.  This  consists  of  a 
color  scheme  or  pattern  of  contrasting 
shades  and  tints  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  tlie  visible  mass  of  the  subject  is 
broken  up  into  small  irregular  patches, 
stripes  and  dots.  This  makes  it  very  diffi- 
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eiiH  for  tlie  eye  at  a  distance  to  fit  them 
together  to  form  the  animal's  ontline. 
Por  example,  green  and  brown  butter- 
fliefl  when  alighted  upon  green  foliage 
lose  their  shape'  and  look  lite  brown 
spots,  and  when  upon  brown  back- 
grounds they  appear  as  grci^n  dots. 

Distortion  of  shap«  is  eccomplish*d 
by  the  placing  of  higliiy  contrasting 
areas  in  juxtaposition  on  the  animal,  as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  black  and  while  paLchts 
on  Holfa'tein  eows.  This  has  th©  effect  of 
setting  one  aroa  out  in  a  difTerent  plane 
away  from  the  adjacent  ar^a  so  that  the 
eye  is  unable  to  interpret  it  as  a  single 
unit,  Cott  ilJuatratca  this  for  us  Ity 
fltrfltfhiTig  an  open-inesh  white  curtain 
across  the  window,  thus  preventing  pass- 
ers-by from  seeinff  into  a  room  on  the 
Sitreet  level.  Actually  the  curtain  covers 
over  very  Uttl*  of  th©  window,  but  its 
pattern  of  white  across  the  dark  back- 
ground disrupts  the  person's  vision  be- 
yond the  curtain.  If  the  curtain  is  dyed 
black  thoro  is  no  contrast  and  the  result 
is  as  though  there  were  no  curtain. 

The  moat  celebrated  example  of  dis- 
ruptive coloring  ie  found  in  the  clothing 
of  tlie  aebra.  The  uninformed,  who  have 
seen  only  pictures  of  zebras  on  white 
paper,  may  think  they  are  the  moat  con- 
spicuous animal.  However,  on  the  Afri- 
can plains  the  zebra  is  the  beat  camou- 
flaged of  all  animals,  and  needs  to  be, 
for  he  is  a  most  defenseless  animal  when 
it  comes  to  mortal  combat.  Cott  says  con- 
cerning  the  zebra  that  ''in  the  dnsk,  when 
he  is  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  in  country 
afEoTding  thin  cover,  he  is  one  of  the 
least  easily  recognized  game  animals". 
Stewart  E.  White,  a  man  who  has  seen 

"thousands  upon  thousands"  of  zebras 
a^flinat  different  backgrounds,  says : 
"Time  after  time  not  only  did  Cuning- 
hame  and  myself  fail  to  make  them  out 
even  as  close  as  forty  and  fifty  yards^ 
but  Kongoni  confessed  himself  baffled. 
And  of  the  many  keen;eyed  savages  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  do,  Kongoni  can  see 
farthest  and  best.  A  switch  of  the  tail,  or 
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the  actual  movemcDt  of  the  head,  was 
time  and  again  our  first  warning." 

Of  Course,  There  Are  Excepticru 

Not  all  animals  seek  protection  by  dis- 
using and  canaonfiaging  themselves.  In 
facU  some  think  the  best  means  of  pro- 
teeting  thonisdlves  is  to  fldvftrtise  their 

presence  with  a  gorgeous  display  of 
colors.  A  common  example  of  thia  type 
of  publicity  is  found  in  tlie  skunk,  which 
docGn't  like  others  around  bin*  any  moTB 
than  they  like  hira  to  be  around  thein, 
and  so,  by  donning  roiment  easily  recog- 
nizable, hJ8  privacy  is  reppectod.  Really 
he  is  a  very  courtooua  fellow. 

In    South   America   there   is   a  moat 

poisonous  frog  whose  coat  of  many 
colors— yellow,  red,  blue  and  white,  all 
laid  down  on  a  background  of  maroon 
or  black — fairly  srrpama  a  warning  to 
the  passers-by.  So  poisonous  is  thia  spe- 
cies that  its  venom  is  used  by  the  In- 
dians of  Colombia  to  tin  their  arrow- 
heads with  which  they  IdJl  Tnonk^ys.  An- 
other investigator  has  found  that  the 
flesh  of  different  South  American  birds 
of  brilliant  colors,  like  tlie  t^gieL,  wood 
hoopoe,  ground  hombiD  and  drongo,  not 
only  is  bad-smelling  but  is  also  refused 
as  food  by  tlie  mongoose,  a  ferret-like 
mammal  that  eats  rats,  mice  and  most 
poisonous  snaWes.  As  a  consequence 
these   beautifrd  ■birds   have  no   fear  if 

they  use  ail  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in 
gorgeous  array. 

But  what  about  other  anintals  that  are 
not  poisonous,  and  yet  soem  tn  make  no 
particular  effort  at  camouflaging  T  Take 
some  of  the  arctic  animals  as  an  exam- 
ple :  the  raven,  sable  and  glutton.  This  is 
"an  inconsistency  T^hich  is  at  once  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  appearance  and  hab- 
it, for  they  are  forms  in  "which  for  one 
reason  or  another  white  coloration  is  un- 
necessary, says  Gott.  The  raven  i&  a 
scavenger  that  has  no  difficulty  finding 
food  and  has  no  particular  enemies, 
while  the  snowy  owl  must  don  a  cryptic 
dreiis  of  white  if  it  expects  to  catch  any- 
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thing  to  eat  during  the  long  arctic  day- 
iiffht.  The  sable  need  Jiot  diange  to  a 
white  coat,  since  it  lives  and  hunts  among 
the  fit  trees-  And  the  glutton  is  noctHTnal 
and  is  also  a  carrion  feeder  to  a  large 
extent.  The  arctic  fox  and  the  ermine, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  reasons  for 
changing  to  white  in  the  wintertime.  But 
polar  bears  are  more  practical  and  leave 
thfeir  white  winter  jackets  on  all  year 
round. 

Changes  in  Camouflage 

Aside  from  the  changes  in  color  that 
practically  all  animals  make  whep  pass- 
ing from  babyhood  to  adulthood,  which 
changes  make  them  most  adaptive  to  the 
environment  encountered  in  later  life^ 
there  are  a  number  of  animals  that  have 
seasonal  changes.  The  arctic  fox^  the 
ermine  and  the  ptarmigan  are  among 
these  animala  that  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  more  than  one  suit  in  their 
wardrobe. 

Then,  there  is  another  group  of  ani- 
mals  that  actually  change  their  costume 
tp  match  their  environment  right  on  tl^e 
Bcene  wiliiout  withdrawing  to  private 
dressing  rooms.  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  such  dramatic 
changing  is  a  little  lizard  known  as  the 
chameleon,  which  is  able  to  adopt  a 
whole  range  of  colors  including  browns, 
reds  and  greens,  light  tints  and  dark 
shades,  all  in  the  matter  of  a  few  min- 
utes,  depending  on  the  surroundings. 
Their' cousins  the  igaanas  and  geckQS 
lizards  also  have  this  rare  gift-  Among 
the  eephalopods  and  crustaceans  as  well 
as  insects  and  spiders  are  also  found 
many  creatures  that  have  this  abiUty  to 
attire  themselves  suitable  for  the  time, 
place  and  occasion. 

Flounders,  which  are  ordinarily  gray- 
ish bro>vn  or  olive  with  dark  apedsles^ 


are  most  ainazing  creatures  when  it 
comes  to  adopting  a  color  design  that 
matches  praetieally  any  river  or  lake 
bottom  on  whieh  theyohoose  to  lie.  If  the 
bottom  is  a  pale  yellow  sand,  they  will 
match  it;  if  it  is  a  dark  brown,  they  will 
duplicate  it;  if  it  is  a  mottled  pattern  of 
black  and  white  pebbles,  large  or  small 
in  desigiT,  they  are  experts  at  imitating 
it-  It  has  also  been  learned  that  certain 
reef  fish  found  at  various  depths  in  the 
sea  automatically  adjust  their  body  color 
to  match  the  amount  of  light  and  the 
color  of  the  water  at  different  fathoms. 

A  more  startling  discovery,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  certain  fish  take  on  dif- 
ferent color  designs  to  camouflage  their 
activity.  When  they  are  in  motion  they 
have  longitudinal  stripes  or  uniform 
colors  which  tend  to  conceal  their  for- 
ward motion.  But  when  they  stop  they 
suddenly  so  change  their  stripes  that 
they  appear 'as  transverse  bars.  Certain 
squid  are  among  these  versatile  crea- 
tures of  the  sea. 

Men  of  the  world,  scientific  and  mili- 
tary e^tperts,  as  they  study  the  subject 
of  eamonflaging  in  this  greatest  of-all 
textbooks^  outdoor  iife,  are  struck  with 
awe  at  these  marvels  and  wonders  of 
creation,  Worshipfully  they  say  that 
nature  is  the  '^supreme  c&mouflage  ar- 
tist". Their  worship,  however,  is  mis- 
directed. It  is  Jehovah  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earthj  that  is  the  Supreme 
Artist,  who  through  divers  ways  and 
sundry  meanSj  and  wOh  the  greatest 
complexity  and  multiplicity  of  devices, 
clothes  His  lowly  earthly  creatures  with 
an  array  of  color  desi'gns  that  serve  them 
for  both  protection  and  beauty.  All  of 
which  speaks  of  the  glorious  majesty, 
unlimited  power,  and  infinite  wisdom 
and  understanding  of  Him  whose  jname 
alone  is  Jehovah. 
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Man^^  0  Jehovah  my  God,  are  the  w^derfvtiCOrk^  which  thou  hast  don$. 

— Paalm  40:5,  Am.  Stan.  Ver. 
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REVOLUTIONS  in  Latm-Amcrican 
countries  are  taken  calmly  by  the  rest 
of  the  worldv  Tliey  are  acee{)ted  as  regu* 
Jar  features  of  thf!  national  lives  of  those 
countries  and  are  oftentimes  given  no 
more'  notinfi  than  thf*  coming  and  g^ing 
of  the  seasons.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
world  in  general  east  little  more  than  a 
glance  at  the  recent  revolulluji  iji  Para- 
guay which  broke  out  toward  the  end  of 
March  this  year.  During  the  weeks  that 
followed  the  few  and  scanty  and  scat- 
tered notices  of  the  revolution  that 
found  their  way  into  the  public  prose  of 

the  world  aroused  little  notice  and  gave 
no  clear  picture  of  the  struggle  under 
way.  Through  the  report  from  its  corre- 

apondcntiTi  the  Paraguay  capital  Awake! 
is  enabled  to  present  an  on-the-scenes 
report  of  the  revolution. 

Last  summer  the  armv  stationed  at 
Chaco  staged  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
agairiJst  the  nutionul  govemiiient  at 
A6unci6n,  capital  of  Paraguay,  But  the 
outstanding  move  in  Paraguay  last  sum- 
mer was  the  govemmenf  s  announcement 
that  the  people  would  have  a  constituent 
assembly  and  that  by  the  year's  end  they 
wuuld  he  permitted  to  have  an  election 
to  democratically  select  their  represent- 
atives. Like  flaming  fire  this  good  news 

burned  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  Para- 


guayan.  He  euvisioucd  freedom  ahead 

for  him  and  his  family  and  a  more  abun- 
dant life.  Soon  the  government  sw«ng 
bacV  the  gates  of  the  concentration 
camra,  liberating  political  enemiea  and 
invittrte  political  exiles  to  return  to  the 
countr^to  participate  in  the  promised 
electiouOThe  political  future  that  seeiued 
lo  «lretc*i  ahead  was  auiazing.  Such  a 
thing  haq\  never  been  enjoyed  fay  the 
ParaguayMs  since  the  inception  of  the 
nation.  ^ 
Four  poliu 
gu^y.  The  pa 

dos  (Reds)  a 

ernment  is   B^ 

three   other   pro 

Febreristas,  LU 

The  three  leadi 

been  in  exile  foi 

the  leaders  of  t 

eral  parties  are\lifonuer  preeidents  of 

Paraguay.  Witbliiie  returning  political 

exiles  came  the&Sfthree  leaders. 

The  rebellion  oflast  summer  in  Chaco 
was  powered  by  the  ariuy*s  younger  ofS- 
cer  element  who  desired  dcmoeratift  gov- 
ernment. It  was  this  rebellion  that 
opened  the  way  for  a  conference  mth 
Morinigo  and  Colorado  party  members. 
In  the  conference  Pres- 
ident Moriuigo  yielded 

somewhat  to  the  young 
oflScers  and  formulated 


al  parties  operate  in  Para- 

•ty  in  power  is  the  Colora- 

p  at  the  head  of  their  gov- 
jwesident  Morinigo,  The 
Rftlitical   parties  are   the 

erals  and  Communists, 
rs  of  these  pnrtiefl  had 
y&.  number  of  years^  and 
m  Febreristas  and  Lib* 
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a  plan  which  embodied  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  cabinet  with  the  Febreristaa 
under  the  former  president  Colonel 
EafaeJ  Franco, 

Freedom  Abused 

Now  the  majority  of  the  Paraguayana 
seemed  intoxicated,  so  to  speak,  with 
this  newly  acquired  political  freedom, 
The  hatred  against  the  dictatorial  rnle 
by  which  they  had  been  oppressed  for 
years  had  heen  dammed  up  and  hejd 
back,  but  now  broke  and  flooded  over 
the  nation-  The  buff  and  pink  kalaomine- 
coated  walls  of  Asuncion  rapidly  became 
frescoed  with  the  names  of  the  political 
leaders,  and  the  scribbling  of  insulting 
phrases  over  these  names  was  not  far 
behind,  Seventy  percent  of  the  capital's 
patio  walls  and  the  sides  of  buildings 
became  a  medium  of  electioneering.  Into 
this  agitated  political  picture  the  public 
press  blasted  its  opinions  in  a  very  out^ 
spoken  style.  That  free  and  overflowing 
use  of  speech  was  more  than  the  Colora- 
do party  members  could  take,  and  one 
evening  a  group  of  its  adherents  attacked 
the  publishing  house  of  one  o£  the  most 
outspoken  papers  (M  Pais  Diana).  Tie 
paper  was  banned^  much  of  its  equip- 
ment destroyed  and  some  of  its  direc- 
tors jailed.  , 

During  the  brief  but  heetic  political 
freedom  thq  Febreristas,  Liberals  and 
Communists  were  organizing  for  the  com- 
ing election.  Rival  sound-ears  blared  out 
hatred  against  one  another's  parties  and 
announced  mass  meetings  in  the  park. 
Each  of  the  four  political  parties  would 
have  their  electioneering  evenings  with 
thousands  in  demonstration  in  the  street, 
Eabble-rousing  and  vilifying  were  the 
order  of  the  day  and  night,  with  no  ef- 
fort being  put  forth  by  any  of  the  four 
parties  to  present  political  ideals  or  con- 
structive argument  and  remedy.  Soon 
this  misuse  of  political  freedom  became 
a  nuisance  to  the  intelligent  and  orderly 
citizens  of  the  <^apital,  not  to  say  costly. 

Kud-slinging  tactics  rose  above  the 
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political  rabble-rousers  on  the  streets  to 
enter  into  the  newly-formed  coalition 
cabiliet  as  well.  There  was  no  real  coali- 
tion in  this  cabinet  and  each  minister 
weeded  out  of  his  department  any  work- 
ers  not  of  his  party.  The  Febreristaa  took 
great  liberties  in  strongly  criticising 
the  coalition  cabinet  of  which  they 
themselveawere  members.  These  tactics 
of  spawning  internal  strife  within  the 
cabinet  has  caused,  the  Febreristas  to  be 
excluded  from  a  newly  formed  cabinet. 
From  the  time  that  political  freedom  had 
been  granted  last  summer  np  until  the 
exclusion  of  the  Febreristas  from  the 
cabinet,  the  political  atmosphere  became 
increasingly  dark  as  the  threatening 
storm  eiouds  gathered  in  black  masses- 

The  Colorado  party  in  power  met  the 
threatening  situation  by  ousting  the 
Febreristas  from  tiie  cabinet  and  cancel- 
ing the  promised  election.  But  the  sup- 
pression of  all  political  activity  once 
more  by  the  Morinigoites  aiid  the  Colo- 
rado  militarists  did  not  clear  the  polit- 
ical skies  of  Paraguay.  In  March  of  this 
year  the  storm  broke  over  the  land  in  the 
customary  Paraguayan  way,  through  a 
revolation.  The  members  of  ihe  three  op- 
positioiv  parties  who  a  short  time  before 
had  been  zealously  vilifying  one  another 
allied  together  to  fight  the  common  ene- 
my, the  present  government. 

Open  Revolution 

A  few  months  ago  a  group  of  rebels 
attacked  the  central  police  headquarters 
in  Asuncion,  doing  it  in  American  ^^eow- 
boy  and  Indian*'  custom,  shooting  at 
everything  in  front  of  their  gun  sight. 
The  result:  Seven  dead,  including  the 
chief  of  police,  and  several  score  wound- 
ed. This  act  touched  off  the  signal  for  a 
general  united  attack  against  the  party 
in  power.  The  army  in  Concepeifin,  Para- 
guay's second-largest  city  and  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  rebelled  against  the 
government  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
army  in  Chaco,  the  one  that  unsuccess- 
fuUy  rebelled  last  summer,  joined  the 
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uprising.  Major  Aqqi^rr^  -was  put  bi 
command  of  this  army  and  the  faction 
called  themselves  the  legitimate  govem- 
ihent  of  Paragnay  in  exile.  The  major'a 
first  act  was  to  liberate  the  military  pris- 
oners incarcerated  after  the  Chaco  re- 
bellion last  summer. 

The  attack  on  the  central  police  head- 
quarters  and  the  army  rebellion  at  Con- 
cepcion  and  Chaco  caused  the  Morinigo- 
ites  to  bear  down  on  the  entire  country 
through  the  military  which  they  still  con- 
trollpd,  Hitler-Gestapo  methods  were 
called  into  play  to  ferret  out  and  im- 
prison  all  political  adversaries.  Cruel 
and  violent  murders  were  commonplace. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  some  party 
other  than  the  Colorado  during  the  brief 
period  of  political  freedom  are  in  line 
for  arrest  and  worse.  Civilian  adherents 

to  tlic  ColoradoB  take  the  law  into  their 

own  hands  in  rounding  up  such  political 
adversaries,  and  the  countrj'side  is  filled 
with  the  rumors  of  cruelty  and  murder 

committed.  Some  of  the  gory  stories  de- 
tail the  tearing  out  of  men's  hearts  while 
they  were  yet  alive  and  in  the  presence 
of  their  wives,  the  chopping  off  of  their 
heads,  etc.  The  tight  ceniiorship  of  news 
coneorning  the  revolution  makes  sub* 
stantiation  of  such  stories  extremely  dif- 
ficult But  the  ring  of  truth  is  strong 
enough  to  make  them  weighty,  A  pointed 
case  is  tlie  locating  of  a  rowboat  with  a 

cargo  of  ten  headless  bodies.  The  launch- 
ing of  this  reign  of  terror  by  the  Colo- 
rados  and  their  partisans  has  caused 
many  to  flee  the  country  and  cross  the 
rivers  to  enter  Argentina. 

The  army  and  the  Asuncion  police 
were  fully  aware  of  the  large  numbers 
of  political  enemies  fleeing  across  Uie 
river,  and  they  requested  the  navy  to 
intervene.  This  the  navy  declined  to  do, 
saying  they  had  been  neutral  up  to  the 
present  time  and  intended  to  stay  that 
way.  This  position  irritated  the  army's 
"brass  hats"  no  little,  as  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  imprison  all  their  political  ad- 
versaries, and  already  estimates  had  it 
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that  more  than  seven  thousand  had 
slipped  through  their  fingers  by  flight. 
Police  were  posted  near  the  vicinity  of 
the  naval  barracks  to  keep  civilians  from 
going  down  to  the  river  in  that  section, 
and  this  move  caused  clashes  between 

the  navy  and  the  police.  Small  clashes 
were  not  far  fth<»nd  of  more  serious  fight- 
ing. Finally  the  navy  took  over  and  held 
a  large  section  of  the  business  area, 

The  army  came  to  the  aid  of  the  po- 
lice, but  had  insufficient  power  to  turn 
the  tidp  hocaufift  of  the  full-scale  battle 
they  had  had  against  the  rebelling  Para- 
guayan army  at  Concepeion.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  army  called  on  their  civilian 
partisans  to  assist  them  in  the  fight  in 
the  capital  city.  The  majority  of  those 
civilians  who  responded  were  posted  on 
guard  on  street  comers  throughout  the 
city.  The  metropolis  was  turned  into  a 
veritable  armed  camp.  Movement 
through  the  city  was  difficult  and  re- 
stricted, but  the  precautions  were  made 

necessary  by  the  army  to  prevent  polit- 
ical enemies,  many  of  whom  are  still  at 
large,  from  attacking  the  police  and  the 
array  from  behind  while  tJiey  were  bat- 
tling the  marines  along  the  river  front. 
The  army^s  use  of  civilians  for  patrol 
and  pruard  duty  released  all  of  its  force 
and  all  the  pohce  force  for  line  of  duty 
against  the  navy's  forces,  and  thus  the 
navy  wa5  outnumbered.  So  the  navy  cop- 
ied the  tactics  employed  by  the  army  and 
called  to  their  aid  the  thousands  who  a 
short  time  before  had  been  permitted  to 
escape  across  the  river  into  Argentina. 
Many  of  these  exiled  ones  responded  and 
a  pitched  battle  was  soon  raging  in  the 
streets  of  Paraguay's  capital.  How  odd! 
In  the  navy's  force  was  thia  mixed  polit- 
ical group  that  had  just  a  short  time  pre- 
viourfy  been  vihfying  one  another  and 
now  ^ey  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der against  guvcmment  troops  and  po- 
lice. 

For  three  days  fierce  fighting  raged 
from  house  to  house,  from  roof  tops, 

frnm  behind  trees,  and  from  behind  teie- 
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phone  poles.  Finally  the  marines  and 
their  conglomerate  force  were  pushed 
back  to  the  river  banks.  It  is  s^id  that 
juost  of  the  ones  in  command  of  the  naval 
force  saw  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
fight  any  longer  and  they  surrendered 
to  the  army.  Disorder  prevailed  now  on 
fee  side  of  the  marines,  due  to  the  break- 
up of  the  command,  and  many  started  a 
return  flight  across  the  river  into  Argen- 
tina. Alas  I  They  were  picked  off  like 
ducks  in  a  shooting  gallery.  On  one 
occasion  an  estimated  group  of  two  h\in- 
dred  were  fleeing  in  a  small  craft  when 
sighted  by  an  army  plane  and  bombed. 
A  near  miss  upset  the  craft,  drowning 
many  in  the  wide  Paraguay  river. 

Tke  Innocent  Victims 

Unfortunately,  ambitious  political  mil- 
itarists and  revolutionists  always  spill 
the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  bystand- 
ers. In  some  of  the  residential  sections 
of  the  city  the  army  used  heavy^caliber 
mortar-iire  to  dislodge  nests  of  insur- 
gents, killing  numerous  residents.  The 
detonations  from  these  guns  rattled 
the  windows  for  miles  around.  Men  of 
both  sides  wreaked  violence  and  murder 
on  innocent  folk  as  they  pushed  their 
warfare.  The  homes  of  the  people  were 
entered  by  government  and  rebel  forces 
alike  under  the  pretest  of  seeking  hid- 
den arms,  and,  once  in  the  house,  they 
stole  anything  that  appealed  to  their 
fancy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Paraguayan  soldier  receives  about  fif- 
teen cents  a  month  for  serving  his  coun- 
try and  most  of  them  are  barefoot  for 
lack  qf  money.  If  women  or  young  girls 
of  tender  age  appealed  to  them,  why^ 
that  would  be  just  another  case  of  rape. 

Today  things  are  humming  again  in 
the  capital  of  Asuncion,  The  familiar 
sight  of  ffuarani  women  riding  their 
burros  to  the  market  and  others  scurry- 
ing .along  barefoot  carrying  their  bur- 
dens on  their  heads  once  more  meets  the 
eye.  Yes,  Asuncion  is  again  normal,  but 
not  Paraguay,  North  of  the  capital,  up 
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in  Concepei6n,  the  rebelling  army  is  in 

a  deadly  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the 
present  government  Poor  war-torn 
Paraguay/  It  is  said  that  she  has  had 
twenty-six  wars,  revolutions  or  similar 
strivings  in  the  past  thirty  years, 

Ctergy-inspired 

The  Paraguayans  are  a  very  super- 
stitious race  of  people  and  almost  every 
home  or  patio  has  its  little  shrine  and 
images  that  the  people  worship  so  zeal- 
ously, all  contrary  to  the  commandment 
of  Jehovah  God  as  recorded  at  Exodus 
20:4,5,  If  the  sincere  persons  of  Para- 
guay would  only  look  to  the  promises  of 
God  that  are  recorded  in  His  Word,  the 
Bible,  they  would  learn  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  the  root  of,  all  their  strife  is 
imbedded  in  thedemon  religion  of  polit- 
ically-meddling priestSx  The  very  shrines 
before  which  they  pi^ostyate  themselves 
are  only  the  fronts  for  the  sinister  forces 
behind  the  series  that  have  in  the  past 
and  to  this  day  ruled  the  government  of 
Paraguay  through  the  confessional 
booths.  It  is  at  the  confessional  that  the 
Catholic  priests  gain  the  confidence  of 
wives  of  men  in  high  government  offi- 
cial positions  and  military  rank  and  tlien 
through  these  wives  the  priests  can 
wheedle  out  of  their  husbands  selfish  ad- 
vantages to  more  firmly  entrench  them- 
selves and  to  tighten  their  hold  upon  the 
people.  But  just  as  long  as  the  Para- 
guayans continue  to  prostrate  them- 
selves b&fore  this  ButhoriiBnau  braj^d  of 
demon  religion  and  before  the  images  in 
their  little  home  shrines,  that  long  will 
they  continue  to  fight  and  die  and  wallow 
in  their  gore.  Persons  of  good-will  in 
Paraguay  should  turn  their  backs  on  the 
hopeless  political  muddle  and  the  machi- 
nations of  worldly  religions  and  look 
with  faith  tow&rd  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
Jesus.  Under  that  perfect  Theocratic 
rule  people  from  all  nations  will  live  on 
a  paradise  earth  forever  free  from  the 
need  of  any  revolutions: 
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DENMAEK  ib  a  lUtle  land,  some 
1.7,000  square  miles  in  expanse.  It 
is  composed  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
with  the  islands  of  Funen,  Langeiand, 
Laaland,  Falster,  Zealand,  and  Born- 
holiii,  togethop  with  numerous  smaller 
islands  around  its  coasts.  It  15  a  pleasant 
land  of  low  hills  and  valleys  and  rolling 
countryside,  somewhat  resembling  the 
south  of  England.  One  of  its  loftiest 
hillfl,  in  Jntland,  is  called  Himmelbjer- 
get,  the  Hill  of  Heaven,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  but  579  feet  above  sea  level  speaks 
volumes  as  to  tlie  coiiHguralion  of  the 
eounti^.  There  are  some  tine  heaths 
which  axe  very  attractive  in  smnmer 
when  the  heather  is  in  bloom. 

The  Danes  are  noted  as  fine  agricul- 
turist^, and  some  80  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country  is  productive.  The 
farms  are  small,  but  the  cultivation  of 
them  is  intensive.  The  chief  crops  are 
baflcy,  oats,  rj'e  and  wheat,  the  greatest 
area  being  occupied  by  oats  &nd  the  next 
by  barley.  Kye  is  grown  in  Jutland,  Fu- 
nen  and  Zealand,  and  from  this  grain 
the  greater  part  of  the  bread  used  in 
Denmark  is  made.  In  1938  the  oats  crop 
yielded  1,144,200  tons,  barley  1,359,300, 
rye  283,600,  and  wheat  460,900.  Cattle 
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Past  and  Present 

breeding,  grazing  and  the  dairy  largely 
occupy  the  farmers,  and  their  export  of 
butter,  eggs  and  bacon  is  large  and  the 
main  source  of  Denmark's  wealth.  How- 
ever, in  these  postwar  days  the  farmers 
complain  that  they  do  not  get  the  prices 
that  they  should  from  England,  The 
fisheries,  too,  are  an  important  branch 
of  national  industry,  the  chief  fish  being 
herring,  cod,  plaice  and  oysters-  Addi- 
tionally Denmark  has  important  ship- 
building, foundry,  Dieael-engi^e,  flour, 
pottery  and  margarine  industries. 

The  chmate  'js  warm  and  somewhat 
humid  in  sumn^er,  although  it  ia  al-waya 
very  windy,  both  in  summer  and  wiTitftr. 
It  has  been  laughingly  suggested  that 
that  is  why  the  Danish  language  is  so 
guttural,  w;c!ause  they  are  afraid  that 
otherwise  the  words  would  be  blown 
away  before  they  were  properly  articu- 
lated! Winters,  as  a  rule,  are  fairly  mild, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  1941  the  tem- 
pcraturc  reached  -30  degrees' Centigrade 
(22  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit],  and 
in  February  and  March  this  year  there 
was  frost  day  and  night  for  over  eight 
weeks^  with  temperature  varying  from 
-3  io  -15  degrees  Centigrade  [from  26,S 
to  5  degrees  above  zero  Fahrenheit],  As 
there  is  a  great  fuel  shortage  it  has  been 
a  trying  time  for  many.  However,  if  the 
nations  ruled  over  by  the  Devil,  the  god 
of  this  world,  insist  on  war^  they  must 
pay  the  price  to  the  last  farthing-  Luck- 
ily there  has  heen  no  food  shortage,  and, 
indeed,  Denmark  has  h&lped  Ifififc  fortu- 
nate lands  by  sending  them  food  packets. 

A  Peep  at  HUtory 

From  the  shores  of  Denmark  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  sailed  in  the  fifth 
century  to  conquer  England^  while  the 
Danes  from  Zealand  tooK  their  place,  ex- 
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tending  their  &way  south  to  the  river 
Eider,  some  forty  miles  from  its  present 
boundary.  In  those  days  the  Danes  also 
continued  the  inroads  on  Frankish  terri- 
tory and  their  piratical  expeditions.  One 
of  their  kings,  Harald  Klak,  received 
baptism  from  Ansgar,  a  Eoman  Catliolie 
priest,  in  826,  but  their  old  habits  of  life 
still  continued  and  the  country  was  torn 
by  dissensions  between  the  new  and  old 
religions-  G-orm,  the  Old,  who  first  united 
the  peninsula  and  the  islands  under  one 
rule,  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christian- 
ity>  but  his  death,  in  936,  gave  fresh  vigor 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  creed.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Danes 
sailed  over  to  conquer  England,  and,  as 
Ethelred,  the  Unready,  was  unable  to 
iight  them,  he  bought  them  off  with 
Daneg^ld.  Of  course,  they  returned  for 
more!  This  went  on  until  Sweyn,  the 
father  of  Canute,  proclaimed  liimself 
king  of  England,  in  1014.  He  died,  how- 
ever, before  his  power  was  established, 
and  had  appointed  Canute  as  his  suc- 
cessor there  and  his  brother  Harald  as 
king  of  Denmark  Canute  was  driven  out 
of  England,  but,  assisted  by  his  brother 
Harald,  he  invaded  England  anew  in 
1015,  apd  after  many  battles  with^  Ed- 
mund Ironside  the  country  was  divided 
between  them,  However,  Edmund  died 
in  1016;  so  Canute  became  king  of  all 
England,  put  away  his  wife  and  married 
Edmund's  widow.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  king  o£  Denmark  also,  owing  to 
the  death  of  liis  brother  Harald.  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  new  creed  and 
erected  churches  in  England,  while  giv- 
ing donations  to  abbeys  and  monasteries. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  compilation 
of  a  code  of  laws  in  a  witenagemoi  at 
"Winchester  which  is  still  in  existence. 
In  this  code  he  denounced  the  practice 
of  pagan  rites  and  superstitions,  and  for- 
bade the  sending  of' Catholic  slaves  out 
of  the  country,  for  sale. 

His  reign  is  also  very  important  in. 

the  eonstitntional  history  of  Denmark. 
Canute  issued  the  first  national  coinage 
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and  published  the  first  written  code  of 
Danish  law  wherein  the  custom  of  pri- 
vate vengeance  was  prohibited  In  the 
year  1030  he  also  became  Jdn^  of  Kor- 
way.  At  his  death  in  1035  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  empire 
separated  and  Ms  sister's  son,  Svend 
Estridsoen,  then  founded  a  princely  line 
that  flourished  for  400  years  during 
which  Danish  conquests  practically  made 
the  Baltic  into  a  Danish  sea.  However, 
in  the  twelfth  century  internal  dissen- 
sions and  external  wars  weakened  tlie 
country  and  the  introduction  of  a  feudal 
system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility 
who  ground  down  the  once-free  pwple 
to  a  condition  of  serfdom  which  lasted 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Religion 

As  we  have  seen,  Soman  Catholicism 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Denmark 
in  826  and  it  began  to  flourish  after 
Canute's  day;  Then  in  1536  came  the 
Keformation,  and  most  Danes  still  be- 
long to  the  Lutheran  church.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  some  14,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  now  there  are  22,000. 
Borne  endeavors  to  seeure  as  many  con- 
verts  as  possible.  The  Danes,  however, 
are  more  interested  in  politics  than  in 
demon  religion,  for  whether  religion  be 
Boman  Catholic  or  Lutheran  it  smacks 
more  of  heathen  mythology  than  of 
Christianity  and  has,  therefore,  leas  ap- 
peal to  thinking  people. 

The  clergy  are,  of  eonrse^  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  lack  of  interest,  as  they 
have  no  living  message  based  on  the  Bi- 
ble, Indeed  many  of  the  Danish  clergy 
do  not  even  believe  the  Bible.  One  of 
them  stated:  *'The  Bible  is'Sio  more  in- 
fallible, a  fact  which  assuredly  1,700  out 
of  Denmark's  2,000  clergy  are  quite  clear 
over/'  Speaking  recently  over  the  radio 
one  of  them  remarked  that  the  Genesis 
account  of  creation  was  based  on  Baby- 
lonian tradition.  Even  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
the  '*Rev/'  Peter  Schindler,  said:  '*As  re- 
gards the  absolutely  literal  interpreta- 
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tion  of  everything  in  the  Bibl^,  for  ex- 
ample the  account  of  creation,  naturally 
no  historian  can  agree  lo  that,  there- 
foiG  neither  can  we;  no  man  of  science 
will  recognize  it,  therefore  neither  can 
we/'  A  country  clergyman,  Pastor  Drew- 
sen-Christensen,  said:  '*We  mast  look 
a-way  from  the  traditional  view  of  the 
gospels  as  the  infallible  word  of  God,  a 
view  which  in  reality  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Chnreh/'  Then  Pastor  Kaj 
Munk,  who  was  taken  from  his  home  and 
kilierl  by  "Hippo"-meTi,  aaid :  ''One  can  be 
an  excellent  Christian  with  sheer  hea- 
then notions.  Yes,  one  can  swear  that  one 
htisii*l  a  tittle  to  do  with  Christ  and  be- 
lieve it  oneself  and  still  be  a  thorough- 
bred Christian,  whilst  the  one  who  is 
sure  he  has  his  pass  to  Paradise  ptop- 
erly  stamped  gets  refused  permission  at 
the  border  to  enter  in." 

The  foregoing  makes  sad  reading,  and 
we  <!annot  wonder  that  thinlring  people, 
seeking  after  the  truth,  have  no  interest 
in  what  the  clergy  have  to  tell  them. 
They  can  see  clearly  that  these  men  are 
self -confessed  bankrupts  and  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind.*  However,  some  of  these 
limy  yet  awaken,  lu  Deiunark  the  word 
of  God  has  had  great  increase,  but  the 
clergy  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  the  ranka  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 

HoweTer,  there  are  some  honest  men 
in  Deimiark  among  the  clergy.  One  of 
their  leaders.  Bishop  FugUang  Dan- 
gaard,  has  stated:  "The  church  ,  _  .  has 
committed  many  mistakes  and  there  is 
so  much  dead,  conventional  Christianity 
among  ns.  Our  faith  is  without  power. 
We  honor  G-od  wnth  our  lips  but  in  our 
hearts  we  are  far  away  from  Him," 

Christianity  and  devilish  rehgion  are 
as  far  apart  aa  the  poles,  Christianity 
presentfi  the  trnth  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  the  word  of  God,  Of  it  Christ 
said:  "Thy  word  is  truth."  And  again 
to  His  disciples  lie  said:  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free/'  Free  from  what!  we  ask-  From  all 
the  errors  with  which  world  religion  has 
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becloaded  God's  "Word,  The  Devil  used 
the  clergy  in  Christ's  day,  blinded  by 
hatred  and  self-interest,  to  be  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind,  and  today  he  uses  the 
clergy  in  the  same  way.  But  jnst  as  many 
came  to  know  and  rejoice  in  the  truth 
preached  by  Christ  and  His  disciples,  so 
today  in  Denmark  and  in  every  nthpr 
land  many  are  rejoicing  beeause  of  the 
truth  proclaimed  by  followers  of  Christ 
who  are  Jehovah's  witnessea, 

Nazi  Occupation  of  Denmark 

On  9th  April  1940  all  Denmark  was 
occupied  in  a  day  and,  in  refraining 
from  fighting,  the  Banish  government 
saved  tin;  country  from  ruthless  destruc- 
tion. There  was,  of' course,  passive  re- 
sistance which  came  to  view  from  time 
to  time  in  disconnected  acts  of  sabotage, 
but,  on  the  whole,  matters  went  along 
rpflsonahly  quietly  for  the  first  three 
years.  The  Schalburg  Corps,  a  sort  of 
QuisHng  band,  was  formed  early  in  1943 
to  hunt  down  any  sabotage  workers.  An 
important  date  of  the  occupation  period 
was  August  29,  1943,  Then  the  Nazis 
in  the  early  morning  took  over  the  mili- 
tary stations  and  would  have  taken  the 
Danish  fleet  but  that  Admiral  Vedei  gave 
orders  to  sink  any  vessels  that  could  not 
escape  to  Sweden,  In  this  operation  23 
officers  and  men  A^'ere  killed*  All  Danish 
officers  and  men  were  interned  and  over 
200  hostages  were  arrested  and  drum- 
head court-martials  were  established-  In 
the  circumstances  the  Danisli  govern- 
ment resigned  next  day  and  departmen- 
tal chiefs  carried  on.  Prom  that  time  on- 
ward the  underground  freedom  move- 
ment became  organized  and  weapons 
were  often  dropped  for  them  from  Eng- 
lish airplanes.  It  was  a  di&;turbed  timG 
all  over  Denmark,  and  on  June  3D,  1944, 
by  reason  of  the  marderous  activities  of 
the  Schalburg  Corps  a  general  atrike 
was  declared  in  Copenhagen.  At  that  time 
over  lOO  were  shot  dead  in  the  streets 
and  several  hundred  wounded.  In  the  re- 
sult, however,  the  Nazis  withdrew  this 
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corpsj  which  was  later  succeeded  by  one 
called  ^Hippo'^-men,  There  were  often, 
shootings  m  the  streets,  where  it  was 
dangerous  to  walk  at  nights,  especially 
after  darit,  and  if  people  popped  their 
heads  out  of  the  windows  they  were  ofter 
shot  dead  From' August  1942  to  May 
1945,  1,932  lost  their  lives  Qwing  to  the 
activities  of  the  Schalburgers  and 
"Hippo"-men,  by  executions,  deaths  in 
ooneentration  camps  and  deaths  due  to 
allied  bombing  raids.  Additionally,  hun- 
dreiis  lost  their  lives  in  concentration 
camps  in  Germany,  If  the  sabotage  work- 
ers killed  any  Nazis,  revenge  -was  taken 
by  the  Sclialburg  Corps  or  "Hippo"-inen. 
For  example,  the  two  leading  doctors  in 
Vejle  Ho^ital  were  shot  dead  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  their  private  residences  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  26, 
1945,  Buring  the  war,  too,  many  Danish 
sailors  Sought  under  foreign  flags  until 
May,  1943,  and  then  under  the  Danish 
flag.  In  a  recent  appeal  by  Crown  Prince 
Frederik  (now  king)  over  the,  radio  on 
behalf  of  the  relatives  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives,  he  gave  the  number  as  1,800. 
Hundreds  of  Danish  policemen  were  sent 
te  concentration  eamps  in  Germany  be- 
cause they  were  anti-Nazi.  It  was  a  Tjery 
joyful  time  when  on  May  5,  1945,  the 
war  ended  and  Denmark  was  onee  more 
free. 

Curiously  enough,  while  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  where  Hitler  came  to 
power  the  work  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
was  outlawed,,  e.g.,  in  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria-Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia,  Greece,  Norway 
and  Finland,  yet  it  was  not  interfered 
with  in  Denmark-  It  was  more  difficult 
naturally,  for  '*Hippo"-men  had  a  habit 
of  ringing  the  bell  and  when  their  man 
came  to  the  door  they  shot  hun.  That 
meant  that  people  were  far  more  reluc- 
tant to  open  their  doors,  until  they  were 
quite  certain  who  was  there.  Doubtless 
had  the  clergy  made  representations  to 
the  Nazis  the  work  would  have  been 
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stopped,  but  happily  they  were  too  gen- 
tlemanly to  stoop  thus  to  the  oppressors 
of  their  country. 

War's  Aftermath 

Denmark,  like  many  other  small  coun- 
tries,, did  not  want  war.  But  a  world  war 
affects  all  nations.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  when  the  ehj^f  nations  of  earth  are 
bending  their  every  effort  to  produce 
implements  of  war,  every  other  form  of 
production  must  necessarily  take  second 
place.  So  in  Denmark  there  have  been 
and  are  shortages  of  all  kinds — houses, 
machinery,  iron^  steel,  telephones,  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  bicycles  and  bicycle 
tires  (very  important  for  Danes),  as  well 
as  tea,  coffee  and  wine.  However,  the 
Danes  look'  on  the  bright  side  and  world 
troubles  have  encouraged  many  of  them 
to  look  into  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
-result  there  are  three  times  as  many  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  now  as  there  were 
before  the  war  began.  They  iind  that 
many  people  are  wondering  just  what  is. 
the  meaning  of  all  the  world  troubles  in 
our  day.  Then  they  have  the  privilege  of 
©plaining  it  is  because  the  Devil  is  tiie 
god  of  this  world,  and  that  he  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
challenge  to  God  that  He  could  not  put 
men  on  the  earth  who  would  be  wholly 
obedient  to  Him  as  he,  the  Devil,  would 
get  them  all  just  as  he  did  Adam  and 
Eve ;  that  the  Devil  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  liar  and  will  soon  be  destroyed  in 
Armageddon  with  all  his  organisation, 
visible  and  invisible;  that  thereafter  the 
kingdom  for  which  Christ  taught  Hiy 
disciples  to  pray  will  take  full  sway  over 
earths  affairs  in  power  and  great  glory ; 
that  very  shortly  what  Peter  wrote 
about,  viz»,  "new  heavens  and  a  nev 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  " 
will  be  here.  That  is  why  in  Denmark,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  men  of  good-will 
are  lending  hearing  ears  to  the  message 
brought  them  by  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
— Awake!  correspondent  in  Denmark. 

AWAKEt 


f* 
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The  Power 
Behind  Bible  Authenticity 

THE  testimony  of  Jeriua  wlitjii  He  was 
a  man  on  earth  is  fnrther  proof  as 
to  what  -we  considered  in  our  last  issue, 
that  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books 
ot  the  Bihle,  were  written  hy  Moses  at 
the  di<itation  of  Almighty  God.  (Com- 
pare Malachi  4:4  and  Matthew  8:4; 
Mark  1:44;  7:10;  12:26;  Luke  5:14; 
John  3:14;  7:19,22,23,)  After  Jesus^ 
resurrection  out  of  death,  and  when  He 
appeared  to  FTis  faithful  disriples,  His 
testiinony  to  tliem  fully  confirmed  what 
He  had  told  them  when  He  was  with 
them  as  a  man,  *'Aiid  hegimiijig  at  Moses 
ftnd  all  the  prophets^  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  con^ 
cerning  himaelL"— Luke  24 :  27. 

Christ  Jesus  is  that  great  Prophet, 
who  was  foretold  and  who  speaks  with 
full  authority  mnfprrpd  npon  Him  by 
His  Father,  the  Almighty  God,  Jehovah, 
Repeatedly  the  testimony  given  hy  Jesus 
shows  that  His  Father,  Jehovali,  s*^nt 
Jesiis  to  the  earth  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  will 
of  His  heavenly  Father.  (John  6:  38, 39) 
To  His  learned  critics  Jesus  said:  "My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  hie  that  sent 
me."  (John  7: 16)  Jesus  always  testified 
to  the  truth  as  He  was  directed  by  Jeho- 
vah.—John  8  :  28,  29, 42. 

The  holy  spirit,  which  is  the  mvibible 
power  of  Almighty  God,  was  what  was 
behind  the  Bible  to  give  it  authenticity. 
It  moved  upon  the  faithful  men  of  old  to 
write  what  ia  set  forth  in  the  prophecies 
and  which  is  there  written  according  to 
the  will  of  Almighty  God-  This  is  a  gnar- 
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antee  tliat  the  prophecies  are  true.  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  confirms  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  prophecies.  Both  the  acta 
and  the  words  of  Jesus  refer  specifically 
to  the  prophets.  This  proves  that  the 
prophenes  written  in  times  of  old  and 
as  set  out  in  the  Bihle  are  true.  Note 
some  of  the  things  that  Jesus  did  in  con- 
firming the  words  of  the  prophets  re- 
corded in  ancient  times.  fMatthew 
4:13-16)  Early  in  His  earthly  ministry 
He  read  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
61: 1,2,  to  wit:  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me;  liecause  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  un- 
to the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up 
the  brokenhearted^  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  LoM, 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God;  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn-"  According  to 
the  account  at  Luke  4 :  lS-21,  after  Jesus 
had  Cfuoted  Isaiah  He  'T>egan  to  say  un- 
to them,  This  day  is  this  scripture  ful- 
filled in  your  ears'*.  Thus  He  proved  the 
authenticity  of  Isaiah's  prophecy. 

Further,  in  fulfillment  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  Jesu^ 
healed  the  sick :  'that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  wa3  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  in- 
firmities, and  bare  our  sicknesses." 
(Matthew  8:17)  Thus  He  directly  had 
this  scripture  apply  to  himself*  He  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  prophet  Malachi 
and  applied  the  same  correctly:  "For 
this  is  he,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold, 
I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  liefore 
thee."   (Malachi  3:1;  Matthew  11:10) 
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He  repeated  the  prophecy  written  at 
Isaiah  42 : 1-3  and  applied  the  same  to 
the  facts.  (Matthew  12: 17-21)  From  the 
prophecy  of  Jonah  He  quoted,  fully  tes- 
tifying  to  the  authenticity  of  that  proph- 
ecy. (Matthew  12:39-41)  He  referred  to 
the  prophecy  concerning  Solomon  and 
the  queen  of  the  south  (Sheba)  and  then 
said :  "Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here.''  (Matthew  12:42)  Jesus  also 
spoke  in  parable,  "that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,** 
at  Psalm  78 : 2 :  ''I  will  open  my  mouth 
in  a  parable :  I  wiU  utter  dark  sayings 
of  old."— Matthew  13 :  31-35. 

At  Matthew  21 : 4, 5  the  writer  quoted 
and  applied  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah 
9:9  and  Isaiah  62:11.  At  Matthew 
24:15  Jesus  quoted  with  approval  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  11 :  SI  and  12 :  IL  At 
the  same  time  He  apoke  of  the  conditions 
in  the  earth  that  prevailed  in  the  day  of 
Noah,  and  told  His  hearers  that  a  smii- 
lar  state  of  affairs  would  again  obtain 
upon  earth  in  the  last  days,  thus  proving 
the  authenticity  of  the  prophecy  of 
Noah.  (Matthew  24:37-39)  At  Matthew 
11: 13  Jesus  testified. as  to  the  geniune- 
nefis  of  the  law  and  of  all  the  propb^ets 
and  stated  that  the  two  great  command- 
ments of  God  are  based  upon  these. 
(Matthew  22:  36-40)'Having  testified  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  law  and  of  the 
holy  prophets,  all  of  which  are  set- forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  having 
stated  that  He  received  these  truths  from 
the  Almighty  God,  his  Father,  Jesus 
summed  up  the  matter  in  these  authori- 
tative words  addressed  to  God  in  pray- 
er: ''Thy  word  is  truth,"— John  17;  17. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Jesus  were  personally  taught 
by  Him,  God  gave  Him  those  apostles, 
and  all  except  one  of  them  remained 
faithful,  to  fulfill  prophetic  scripture, 
(John  17:  6-10)  The  testimony  is  abun- 
dant that  at  Pentecost  the  faithful  apos- 
tles received  the  outpouring  of  the  holy 
spirit  of  God  in  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy uttered  by  Joel^  as  seen  by  compar- 
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ing  Joel  2:28,29  with  Aets  2:l-2t  In- 
spired and  moved  by  the  holy  spirit  of 
God,  Peter  the  apostle  then  and  there  tes- 
tified that  the  Lord  God  had  raised  Jesus 
out  of  death,  and  then  added:  ''God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have 
crucified^  both  Lord  and  Christ";  and 
then  Peter  cited  the  prophecy  foretelling 
that  great  and  marvelous  act  of  God  to- 
ward Jesus.  (Acts  2:  31-36)  Years  after* 
ward  Peter,  when  writing  his  second 
^piatle,  said  this  concerning  the  ancient 
prophecies:  **Knowing  this  first,  that  no 
prophecy  of  the  scripture  is  of  any  pri- 
vate interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man: 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  holy  [spirit]/' — 2  Peter 
1 :  20,  21, 

The  apostle  Paul,  who  was  made  a 
special  ambassador  of  the  risen  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  who  was  anointed  and 
filled  with  the  holy  spirit,  testified  under 
the  inspiration  of  that  spirit  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  these  words  to  a  man  of  God,  namely: 
'All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctriuGy  for 
reproof,  for  correction^  for  instrnction 
in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  un- 
to aU  good  works."— 2  Timothy  3 :  16, 17. 

Hence  it  may  rightly  be  said  that  the 
prophecies  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  most  conclusive  circum- 
sttotial  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  for- 
asmuch as  humankind  could  not  foretell 
with  accuracy  events  coming  to  pass  in 
the  far-distant  future.  All  true  prophecy 
proceeds  from  the  Almighty  God,  and 

His  spirit  is  the  power  behind  the  proph- 
ecy and  is  hence  the  power  behind  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible.  Almighty  God, 
Jehovah,  is  also  perfect  in  wisdom  and 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  of 
His  good  purposes.  As  it  is  writfen; 
"Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the    beginning    of    the    world."    ( Acts 
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15:  18)  It  was  the  great  Jehovah,  the 
Eternal  One,  who  caused  the  prophecies 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptnres  to  he 
written  according  to  His  will  and  also 
caused  the  account  of  their  fulfillment 
and  application  to  be  written  in  the  later 


Greek  Scriptures  by  the  apostles  anH  dis- 
ciples of  Jesns.  Being  backed  by  such 
divine  power,  the  Bible  has  a  genuine  or 
authentic  Source  and  is  therefore  worthy 
of  all  belief  and  acceptance  by  the 
honest-hearted. 


^"P^S^ 


Can  American  Fascism  Be  Stopped? 


CLERICAL  fascism  in  America  is 
Tnorp  virulent  tndav  than  at  any  tiine 
in  the  past,  Like  an  open  sore  of  gan- 
grene it  is  Rpreadins  up  the  limbs  of 
American  tlemouracy,  slufTni^  vtt  the 
flesh  and  weakening  the  liealth  and 
strenjrth  of  its  victim.  Few  there  be  that 
have  done  anything  to  stop  this  putre- 
faction. 

An  organization  called  the  Committee 
for  the  T)efpnse  of  Civil  and  "Rf^Hgions 
Liberty  in  the  Americas,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Washington,  D.C,  describes  it- 
self at-  "iiun-»ei:tariaii,  non-partisan"  and 
"dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  human 
rip;hts  and  the  prop;ress  of  the  human 
race".  Whereas  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  deals  specifically  with  vio- 
lations of  civil  rights,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Eeligious  Liberty  Association  op- 
poses legislation  and  overt  acts  that  are 
against  religious  freedom,  this  more  re- 
cently formed  committee  describee  its 
purpose  in  a  circular  as  follows : 

The  Committee  intends  to  sponsor  an  edu- 
cational program  which  strikes  at  the  roots  of 
political  tyranny  and  religious  persecution. 
Clerical  fascisroj  hoth  Catholic  and  Protestant 
braada,  is  the  great,  immediate  threat  to  cl\^ 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Americas.  Clerical 
fascism  is  the  ever-spreading,  enveloping  fog 
which  is  stifling  ■  freedom  oi  thought  and  es- 
prfissim*  from  Oanada  to  Argentina.  From 
Montreal,  Quebec,  from  Detroit,  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C,  etc.,  clerical  fascists  are 
puQriJig  forth  Uteh'  ahiister  j^ropagaitda 
ihroxigh  eveiy  avtiilable  ohannol  of  eommuni- 
cation.  Falangism  in  South  America,  Sinarch- 
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ism  in  Mcxico»  the  Christian  Prontj  tho  Amer- 
ica First  party,  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  are  on  the  march  to  destroy  democratic 
republica,  and  to  crush  out  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  Clerical  fascism  is  the  enbmy 
of  eivil  and  religions  liberty,  thfi  enemy  yet 
uneonquered.  This  enemy  we  must  ilght  with 
every  ounce  of  encr^'  we  can  muster. 

To  realize  how  alarming  the  situation 
is  one  only  ha?  to  call  to  mind  how  suc- 
cessfully the  Dies  Committee,  thft  Ran- 
kin Gonunittee  and  now  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities^  have  avoided 
any  investcgation  of  the  clerical  fascists 
in  this  country  -which  are  fast  undwmin- 
ing  the  life  and  strength  of  democracy  in 
Amoriea-  Instead,  such  pseudo-protec- 
tors of  American  democracy  busy  them- 
Reives  running  to  and  fro  witeh-hunting 
for  victims  they  can  smear  with  the  red- 
paint  brush  which  they  wield  with  aa 
much  finesse  as  did  a  certain  late  Euro- 
pean "paper-hanger*\ 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  few  well- 
intentioned,  high-spirited  Americans  who 
have  organized  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  civil  aad  religious  lib- 
crtv  will  be  able  to  check  the  dis^iiiHe  at 
this  late  stage.  Years  ago,  when  this  in- 
fection was  small,  a  warning  was  sound- 
ed that  the  sinister  power  of  the  Vati- 
can's clergy  was  taking  over  the  country, 
but  few  were  awakened  by  the  warning* 
Now  it  seems  too  late  to  kill  out  Llie  dis- 
ease of  American  fascism  ehort  of  ampu- 
iflfion,  Tn  eiilier  event  TTnelp  Sara  will  be 
crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Arctic  Icecap  Disappearing 


BEFORE  the  Geopliysical  Institute  at 
the  University  of  California,  i^n 
May  29-  of  this  year,  the  noted  Swedish , 
scientist,  Dr.  Hans  Ahlmann,  declared 
that  the  Arctic  is  slowly  warming  up. 
Records  show  that  since  1900  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  air  temperature  of  10  de-: 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  io  the  area  around 
Spitsbergen,  that  mneh-discnssed  island 
ofE  Norway's  northern  tip,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  water  has  increased  3 
to  5  degrees-  Accelerated  melting  of  the 
Arctic  icecap  has  caused  the  level  of  the 
ocean  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one 
and  a  half  millimeters  per  year. 

The  scientist  also  pointed  ont  that  in 
1910  the  Arctic  ocean  along  Enxope's 
northern  rim  was  navigable  only  three 
months  out  of  the  year,  but  now  it  is 
open  eight  months-  To  the  nations  that 


are  thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of 
World  War  III  this  is  a  very  significant 
fact 

This  change  in  the  Arctic,  the  Swedish 
geophysicist  thinks,  is  related  in  some 
way  to  the  general  climatic  changes  that 
are  taking  place  throughout  the  earth. 
He  mentioned  specifically  the  fact  that 
in  tropica}  Africa  during  the  past  Mteen 
of  twenty  years  many  small  lakes  have 
disappeared  and  even  mammoth  Lake 
Victoria  has'dropped  seven  inches  in  the 
past  decade.  These  radical  changes,  as- 
serted Br-  Ahlmann,  are  "so  serious  that 
I  hope  an  international  agency  can  be 
formed  to  study  conditions  on  a  global 
basis-  That  is  most  urgent"  As  to  the 
cause,  he  said^  *'We  do  not  even  know 
tlie  reason  behind  this  climatic  change 
in  recent  years." 
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Shall  Religion  Reap  Peace? 

World-wide  comes  the  cry  for  all  religion  to .  unite  on  world 
problems!  But  does  Christendom  have  the  basis  for  uniting!  Can 
religion  yield  the  fruits  of  peaceT  Not  from  Godless  elements  comes 
the  aiftwer  to  demon  religion,  but  from  God's  own  Word  coiues  the 
cry  ''They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind!" 

Why  has  God  thus  warned  religion  of  all  Christendom?  How 
inay  you  escape  the  inevitable  whirlwind  of  destrnetionf  Obtain  and 
read  the  64-page  booklet  entitled  Religion  Reaps  the  Whirlwind.  This 
booklet  fearlessly  shows  from  the  Bible  and  the  facts  of  the  day  de- 
mon religion^s  effect  in  the  world  doctrinally  and  politically.  Order 
your  copy  now  ol  a  contribution  of  5c. 

WATdHTOWEB  111  Adattis  SL  Brooklyn  1,  N-  ¥. 

Enclosed  find  a  5c  contribution.  Pleas©  send  to  me  the  i300klet  Religion  Beaps  the  Whirlwm^. 
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Hungary  dnxp 

^  Hunffiirlan  CommunlBta,  In  th^ 
November,  t  IMD,  elt^jtlons,  )?ot  only 
17  percent  of  the.  votes,  the  Pmall 
LnrnDiolrli^rK    purty    S7     p«rfvnf. 

BlU,  encoiirHjrctl  by   the   Soviet 

occapMlloti  forcv,  the  Coniinunltits 

fjrew  In  power,  fjainlng  key  points 
In  the  gnvrrnmeiit.  Finally  the 
premlor,  herein:  XaRy,  wna  nc 
cniHed  of  ronspiracy  nsalnst  the 
HepuTiIlt:.  The  aoeu^Htion  came 
whllP  h(*    wfiK  Tn  SwItTi^plflnrl,  so 

he  cbo«fi  to  remnlri  there,  reeign- 

by  Lajor  Dlnnyea.  As  a  result  of 
this  coup  early  June  wltneaseci 
murh  wnstcrnQtloti  tihroaU,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States 
anri  Great  BrUaio.  The  U.  S. 
hlorkfld    thf'.    iinpnM    half    of    a 

$30,000,000  loan  to  Hungary.  «n<3 

on    Juue    4    ruiLudt?    Huugttrlun 

planes  to  fly  over  tlie  American 
lonw  ia  Austria  and  Germatiy. 
Senator  Vandenberi?  tleuouot^ed 
IliiSRia*3  *  'apparent  t  rea  cherous 
conquest"  of  w^ipgary,  and  said 
It  might  call  for  a  trial  in  the 
lorujn   0^   the    United    Nations. 

Preaideul  Tromiui  »aid  Uie  eoup 

wjas  an  outrage.  In  Hungary 
Communist  anc)  Socialist  speak- 
ers at  hundreds  of  mcctlapa  agl 

tated  against  the  Western  na- 
tions, especially  the  u,  H,  A  pui^e 
of  voter«  was  piiRhp*!,  rtisfran- 
chl«tng  some  500,lX)0t  aad  a  purge 
of  the  ttrmj'  was  atheiluled  to 
follow,  Arpad  SzakaKltZr  Sodal- 
iat   deputy    premier,    said.    ''We 

■warn   tho   clergy,    eapcclttHj    the 


higher  clerw,  that  nor  patience 
Ifl  rery  nearly  <»nha\isted.  The 
clergy  should  fulfill  their  i-van- 
ff«lical  mission,  but  tbey  Imve  no 

plftce  fD  politic*.**  A  priest  who 
had  been  secretary  of  state  In  the 

premier**  ofHce  rtsigned.  Another 
priest,  the  No.  2  maD  In  the 
ousted  Koveniinent,  neO. 

DiTlstoa  ot  lDdi» 

#  On  June  3,  proposal?  were 
fliinoim<VHl  for  the  dividing  of 
India  with  an  offer  of  Domto- 
Itjn  Btutus  MDd  tlie  eurly  iraaH- 
fer  of  power  to  the  lodian  gov- 
erameDt9.  Under  the  piaD  there 

will     he     two     main      Escotlons, 

HindUBtaa  etid  Pakistan,  with 
their    respective    populations    of 

apprrtxiniHtely     230,000.000     nnd 

70,000,000.    There    are,    hesldec. 

563  prlu<:uly  8Uite»,  whJcli  Hxe 
scattered  through  Ladia  from 
north  to  sontti,  which  may  con- 
stitute auothcr  dlTtsion,  Rajl- 
stafi.  However,  of  these  some 
oiay  join  Hjndxisten,  others  Pafei- 
fiJan.  whil^  others  may  choose  ti> 
retnaia  independent  kingdoms. 
Jawaiiarlul  Nehru,  of  the  Hindu 
Congress  party,  and  AH  Jlnoah, 
of    the    MoBlPm     League,    an- 

QQuoocd   a<«eptQoce  of  the  plan 

immediately  after  It  wa«  an- 
uouQced  by  Vlscoant  Moontbat* 
ten,  the  vleeroy.  ronsln  of  King 
George  VI,  isobody  la  particular* 
iy  liapi>y  o>er  the  arraujfGment, 
but  it  is  accepted  «a  Ibe  only 
feasibie  way  of  bringing  to  an 

end  tiio  commuzia]  strife.         [29 


R^>ort  on  tr.  M.  T. 

^  President  Truman  On  June  2 
made  public  a  report  by  an  Ad- 

Tlflory  Commission  on  UtiiTersal 

MJlttafy  Training.  The  commis- 
sion^ after  six  raontiifi  of  study, 
doclared  that  'Mitilverafll  trala- 
infi  la  an  essentia!  element  in  an 
Integrate*;  proKmiu  of  uallonal 
awurlty".  The  report  was  sl^ed 
by  a  leadlLg  industrialist,  Chas. 

B.    Wllaon,    as    well  ^a»    by    two 

leading  chtirchiQen,  Bdraund  A. 
Walsh,  Catholic  (Jesuit),  and 
Dr  PHDitl  A.  Pfding.  I 'rntflfltant. 
Ooniment  from  those  on  Capitoi 
hill  who  haul  rt!Jid  Ui«  reiwrt 
varied  greatiy,  some  favoring, 
otheni  completely  rejecting  It 
Senntor    Chan    Cumoy     (Rep.), 

olialrmao  of  t\\e  Senate  Military 
Aflfalra  Committee,.  aalU,  •'Per- 
sonnily,  J  am  tor  H — an  afrong 
as  horse-radish."  It  Is  expected, 
however,  that  long  }jearliiK»  wlU 
precede  action  on  the  report. 

At<unlo  Warfare  Peril 

^  Hinting  at  "Indescribabte  hor- 
ror'' In  the  event  of  atomic  war- 
fare, the  presidential  Advisory 
CommlBSiOD  od  Universal  Train- 
ing (June  1)  said  that  in  a  sin- 
gle day  twelve  of  America's  larg- 
est cities  could  be  crippled  or  dfr- 
stroyed  and  Its  utilities,  rail- 
roAd.<4  and  commUDications^  elim- 
inated. It  stated  that  the  "most 
TO.'5ciiLtaI  pi-odurtiou  ffldlitleu,  in- 
cluding tIio.se  engaged  in.  theman- 
ufa<'ture  of  atomic  explosives", 
could  be  quickly  deatroyed^ 
while  **the  chances  of  inter- 
ception in  a  surprise  attach  are 
Ro  Riiffht  tlflt  a  high  i>ercentaKe 
of  the  attacicing  force  must  be 

exyectwl  to  reach  its  goal".  The 
commission  thought,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  until  1955 
that  an  atomW  attack  oould  be 
made  on  the  TJ.  S. 

Peace  XreaUes  Batlfled 

^  The  U  S.  Senate  on  June  5 
ratified  die  k>ng-dlsput€d  peaco 
treaty  wltfi  Itnly  by  a  vote  of 
TG-IO,  followed  by  almost  nnanl- 

lUUUA  rntificatJcrn  of  the  treaOeff 
with  the  three  former  Axis  satol- 
Ute  states  of  Huugary,  Rumania 

— hd  Bulgftria.  The  Icltlpl  signing 


of  file  CreaClefl  took  v^&oe  at 
farlH  on  February  10.  Great 
Brttata  waa  the  first  AJfled  pow- 
er to  ratUj  tbem. 


Tbe  "BlftVD-I^abor  BUI 


jf 


The  much  ''cuMed"  and  dift- 
ftJ6ae<i  Tflft-Hartley  '^Labor- 
M:aaa£«u]€nt   flelatl-oii^  Bill''   in 
lt3  flDQl  form  passed   the  U.  S. 
Hcmee  of  Repre*e*itatives  June  -4 
by  fl.  vote  o*  S20  to  Ty,  a  major- 
ity of  more    tTiaa   four  io  one. 
fnitlD^    general    peacetime    rtf- 
ttrlctlons  OD  iinion  power  for  th** 
iirst  tJine  In  many  a  year,  tbe  bill 
was   rqiindly   cnnO^nined   by   vin- 
ion   leaaers,   who   designated   It 
the  "Blave-Labor  BUI".  The  fien- 
Bie,  tiowHver.  on  June  6,  fViUowed 
up  tbc  Jfouae  in  approval  of  the 
bill,  t>ut  by   a  smaller  majorltyt 
B^24.  the  mQ}f>rity  in,  Of^verthc- 
leea,  attil  sudlcieot  to  ovorrld«  a 
conjectured    preeldenti  ftl    veto. 
June  S  £€tue  -6.SO0  minere  to  the 
Pennsylvania  floft  coal  field  w«nt 
OD  Btrlke-  In  Druteflt  aKuiosf  the 
blU.    Maa^   miH^tln^  acrl    othffr 
demDnstratfoDB    in   protest   Also 
octurrpd.    Tfio  WhUo  Honse  re- 
ported   that   PjTG&ldeDt   TruaiHtt 
hfld  rwreJved  iOO,000  [ettera  and 
S50,0CX>  postLnrdH,  nigHt  of  them 
urging  him  to  vtto  the  hllL 

ToxOut  MeMontt 

4^  The  U.  S-  Hoohe  oj  Bepreaent- 
at]vefl  on  June  2  gave  Its  ap- 
proTBl  (220-99)  to  mo  blli  i^' 
dttdn^  peTBona]  iDconje  ta^e«  hy 
flrom  10J5  to  30  percent,  hegin- 
Bbig  JuJ>  L  CoD^ftwtonal  bo 
tlo&  On  the  bill  \raa  completed 
when  the  S^aLe  ou  the  foUow- 
iiiff  day  Daestd  it  by  a  vote  of 

48-28j  which  wQft  tLree  vote^ 
(thort  of  a  tveo-thJrds  aiajortty 
reiiuiredL  tt>  ovHrrlde  an  anticipat- 
ed preoltfectJai  retJ^  Hoffever,  as 
there  was  a  coftftiderable  number 
of  absentee  senators,  this  Bhow- 
JjQff  IB  not  conclusive- 

V',  6.  B«0t  Controls 

♦  The  C.  S.  Senate  im  Jui^  2 
paaa&d  U4  bllr  to  continue  Ped- 
era]  re/ft  coofro]?,  though  en  a 
modified  scale,  fpom  June  30 
t^rouj^h  irebniao  2&*  l&iB.  The 
blU  was  pu9E<!d  on  to  eonterence 
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with  tiie  HousfL  Frank  R.  Cte*i 
don,  hooaLng  expediter,  oBtimat- 
ed  that  over  a  mllUon  new  honias 
wiJi  \»e  made  avBllahlo  this  yetw 
It  the  Federal  control  ^ondnueg 
for  the  preftQnt. 

ftairfl  New  Gabteet 

4>  Thirteen  oi  the  fllficen  mln- 
betters  Ip  £^£Qier  AJrlde  de  Gaa- 
p^i'a  fovth  cabinet  wei^  sworn 
In  June  1-  The  thn^  SoclaUW 
and  thr*je  Coounnnlet  mUiiflteTB 
u^ho  had  h&ld  pQ^tiDn^  Id  his 
third  rabinet  were  dropped,  Iq 
northern  Italy  partlaaDs  literal- 
ly took  m  th(^  /liUi^  nrlii/e  !e/t- 
wUig  partlea  worked  streonoTWly 
to  put  on  an  Imrto&ing  antl- 
ffoverjjineJJf  deuoonfltratltm,  So- 
cMbtt  and  Gomwimist  pBpertr 
made  uTiapariog  attaci*  on  Uio 
new  cablnrt,  and  urg(?d  all  work- 
ers* parties  to  overthrow  il, 

Fnuu^o  &ulf!r  for  Iif« 

^  The    Spaaish    Pariiameot,    *Jr 
Cortea,    on   June   7   uoanlmonflly 
ft-pproved   a  blU   makluy  Franco 
SpflJn's  jTiJ^t  fot  life,  and  irii-'lng 
J]!i»  the  rlKht  io  jjfijoe  Ms  succ&t- 
8or  Bsteban  Bilbao,  prcsideni  of 
the  Cortes,  f^aid  oul^  the  Ftanw 
system  eould  work  In  Spate  and 
that  Spain  Dlac^  it«  faith  in  a 
''Catholic  and  social  monarchy", 
Thi>  MU,  adt*pt9d  by  at^cJamatloo, 
plai*8    Franco    in   a    &emlrftya.t 
position.  The  suypOrters  of  Don 
Juan  In  Madrid,  however,  iaiued 
ft  atat&roeDt  ajyjn^  that  th*?  Mon- 
archlBld   did  not   recocDlce  the 
new  low,  Don  Juan  could  haye 
the  throne,  hut  fie  refo&es  to  piay 
Beoond    fiddle    to    Franco*    who 
T^ould  6tiU  be  the  real  ruter.  Ac- 
cordJij^Jy     Frfl/JCP     haa     Tlslled 
Berccionfl  a^d  conferred  aecretiy 
Tritb   an   obftcur^  Carlist   ptlnce, 
'^Carlos  VJH,'*  whom  H^  presum* 
ably  Int&dda  tx>  apring  aa  a  BUt- 
priste  candidate  for-  the  throne. 
It    ia    thought    that   by   puahlng 
thifl   prince    to    th«  tor^   'FtaDOo 
hopes    to    spl  It    the    M"onar<!hiat 
fi?rc«s,  and  crifiple  them  lis  an 
oppoeitJon  party. 

VIhH  to  Spain 

^  Arriving  at   Bara^aa  airpon, 
Spain  (June  8),  Senora  Pf^riin'e 


pUae  TvaH  eccorted  by  forty-obe 
Spanisih  tighter  piaoeg.  She. 
alighting,  waii  i^iven  extrava^nt 
Bttentlon  by  Geof^rHlL^fmo  Fran- 
clbco  Franco  and  We  aovernmeat, 
A  twenty-one  gun  salute  greeted 
h^  laodJnf,  Pasuji^  through 
streets  lined  Mlth  soldlera,  and 
with  Franco  at  her  side,  the 
Beflora  was  hailed  by  tlaoiwanda 
of  iffldrW  cjrtrens.  But  tie  teal 
fttitlvitteB  had  pot  even  beglWL 
The  next  day  the  program  oC 
Eva-dutadoD  n^«D  wJrA  I?e8it?w- 
ing  upon'  the  TlsUlng  lady  the 
Graad  Croae  of  IsabeUa  the 
Catholic  Geflora  l^^r<ki  wan  d^- 
igtifited  the  "Moet  exceUeat 
SeQora  Dona  Eva  I>iiarte  de 
PerOn.  apoase  of  hifl  i;jcelleni;;y^ 
the  Pry^denc  of  the  Repabilc  or 
AreKnrina".  Gr^t  dance  featlvala 
foMowefl  oii  succeeding  day*.  , 

IndonealaJi  Interim  Qovemmant 

^  In  early  June  there  wa*  ftUll 
some  Cshtiii^  In  Indoneeia^  while 

the  Indonesian  ^'Cabinet'^  cou- 
sid^red  tli&  Dutch  demand  for 
action  on  the  jjlan  of  a  joinL  in- 
ievlm  t>iiiQh'Iudij£icsitin  eovera- 
mf^nt,  whLch  would  **tabiiah  a 
federal  governmeut  tor  the  pro- 
posed     l/flitfid      fytBteS     of     lBdi>- 

nesla.  The  Dutch  note  alw  in- 
cluded the  pfopoffal  far  a  uo5ver- 
afll  currency  for  the  IndOnCfllan 
Union,  with  a  Joiht  body  to  set 
ihe  eschange  rates,  anrj  demands 
for  shipment  or  rie^  frotn  the  Re- 
puhJJi!  to  the  re&t  of  IniSooesia. 
June  8  the  Indonesians  aecepfed 
the  Federation  Plan  "^In  ppinei- 
pJc",  hQm}]ng  the  Dutch  ftuthor- 
Itlee  a  note  to  that  ^ect 

New  Ja^MuiMe  Prambir 

^  In  hig  Qrst  fitatem^t  to  the 
preiw  the  new  Japanese  premier^ 
TetBu  Katayanaat  cipressed  the 
hope  tJjflf  zht  aesnocr^ua  f^vem- 
ment  of  Japan  might  be  "per- 
meated by  a  qjlrtt  of  Christian 
ipre  aod  iaamaxJsjo"  ^nd  ^'guid- 
ed by  a  Christian  flplrii  of  moral- 
ity'', The  prenile^B  sev^te«si- 
niap  cabinet  was  completed 
Jcnf  3,  fled  be  expressed  the 
hope  thpt  the  cabLDet  win  puf 
Into  prflrtice  thft  varltJUB  dema- 
crafic  prlnc/p?efl  wJrJch  permeate 
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Japan's  new  ConstHiitl<)D,  guid- 
ing the  Japanese  people  so  that 
thef  will  bei^ome  a  truly  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  nallou. 

Arif^ntlnft-U.  S<  Accord 

^  Ai^entlna'a  aniDussador,  Oscar 
Ivflnnisevith,  tailed  on  I'realclent 
Trnmiin  on  .riinp  '2  anil  rpvifiwed 
with  him  the  steps  takpn  by  his 
goveriurifjiil  lo  meel  tlie  oondl- 
tioaa  of  thP  ^.r.t  of  Chainilfepec, 
which  required  the  removal  of 
Nazi  aic<^te  from  (^unttioa  in 
the  Western  Homispht^ro  wishing 
to  he  IncliicU^il  In  t[ie  hemlapherir 
fTefpriHf  pfn't.  It-  npiH'JiM  timt  Ar- 
gtQtiou  had  at  ionp  last  pntten 

rid  of  bor  Nu/L  friemlM  and   ti»al 

now  i^iyty  known  <xtTinari  ay^^nls 
had  hei-n  deporte*!,  others  were 
bclnj,'  Invc'HtiRatofl.  nnd  qidto  a 
few  wfire  repart^fl  as  "niis^inff". 
An  enrly  Jinnounconi»'nt  of  a  nf'w 
Inter-Apiprlcjin  r1**f**nse  (^nfer- 
ente  in  Itio  do  Janeiro  is  ex- 
pected a»  a   letsull- 

Truman  Vls^ft»  Caaada 

^  It  wa3  a  pure  tiling  whtju,  uiit 
flay  in  June  (the  luth,  to  be  spe- 
cit\c),  President  Truman  visited 

Oiinuda.  Tie  wais  the  flrat  "TTjItcd 

States  president  to  pfly  a  viftit 
to    tlie    ne^shhor    toward    the 

north.  Met  at  tbe  station  bv  Go\^- 
ernor  General  Vis<x>unt  Alexan- 
der^  of  Tunta,  and  Lady  Alexan- 
dsFn  together  with  other  dlgnl- 
tarlee,  the  president  was  madt 

'welcome.   Thouisands   of   Otta'^^an 

citizens  turned  out  to  greet  him 
along  the  way  as  he  rode  to 
Hideau  Hall.  The  driveway  was 
gay  with  myriads  of  briUiantly 
colored  tulips,  the  ^ft  of  the 
IJether lands  government  on  be- 
half of  Frjncieas  Juliana,  who 
spent  nii>Bt  of  the  war  years  in 
Canada. 

Railway  Strit«  in  France 

^  By  the  end  of  the  flrat  week 
of  June  practically  all  of  France's 
railways  w^re  at  a  Btandstill  and 
statloES  were  deserted.  The 
Btrlke,  begun  at  Paris,  had 
Bpread  rapidly  throut;hout  the 
country,  and  the  only  exceptions 

to   the  general    paralysis  of   rail 

way  operation  were  the  food 
JULY  S,  1U7 


tralnR  The  strike  waa  seen  to  he 
In  reprisal  for  tte  premie's  dis- 
missal of  OommiinlRtii  from  the 
government-  Speaking:  tn  the  As- 
sembly OD  June  3,  Preiuier  Ra- 
madl^r  accused  the  Coramunisle 
of  reeponsibUlty  for  the  scnke, 
which,  he  aald,  throAtcuod  the 
authority  of  the  Republic.  French 
labor  leaders  denie^l  that  the 
sihhe  was  ii;;aiH'*r  the  ^'O-vero- 
ment»  asst^rtluj?  that  workers  ha<l 
waikiMl  mit  on  uttoum  ot  the 
**misery    in   their   homes''. 

^  I'liiriy  in  Jnne  Tresldent 
Truman,  evldeoliy  referring  to 
teriBla        n»'wsiJUi*er        adv^rU»e- 

nw^nts,  ufik^Hl  l.\  S.  citizens  lo  n^ 
frain   from  actions  that    (ended 

(o    undf-nijinc    hiw    and   order    In 

Taleatlne.  In  Kn^Iand  lefldinfi 
KO\-ernraent  otlk-lals.  Including 
Rgvln  nnd  Fden.  rpcHvwl  rntplo- 
flkve    letters,    whkh    th«    Stern 

gung  of  rulfHlhie  iiuii»ff:llarely 
claimed  to  have  sent.  Meanwhile 
Zionists  continutHl  to  agitate  for 
Jewish  rulR  of  l*eU'e(lne.  l-i<^«t. 
General  Sir  Alsn  Cunningham, 
high  commissioner  oC  Talesline, 
assorted  i  "It  thf^  Vnlwitlne  troopB 
were  permitted  to  uw  the  full 
jKJWer  of  their  weai»ous  against 
the  whote  Jewish  community, 
terrorl&ts"  acfivltieB  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  In  a.  matter 

of  houra'' 

The  American  C<iannl  for 
Jddaism,  Inc.  on  Jnne  S  mihtnit- 
ted  to  the  United  Naliona  a 
nteniorandum  asking  tUut  hudy 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  state  In  Palestine.  It 
asserted  tbat  such  O  state  would 

be  harmfoi  to  Jews  throughout 

the  world   aud  would  endanger 

p*a(»  and  security  In  the  H«ly 
I>and. 

Pope  Warns  Workt 

^  On  June  2  tbe  pope  cele- 
brated his  "name  day",  the  one 
devoted  to  ''Saint  Eusene",  Eu- 
gene being  the  pope's  r^al  natne. 
The  pope's  epeech  ranged  over 
the  sorry  world  situation,  and 
was  couched  in  general  terms, 
Tho  penex'ol  trend  of  t^ie  spofi'h 
was  to  emphasize  and  deepen  the 


aiTlding  lin«  between  East  and 
Weal,  wblcn  the  spfec±  sought 
to  allCT  with.  Commanljgt  and 
"Christian"  principle*.  The  im- 
plication was  that  the  Wostem 
powers  are  Christian,  a  term 
which  the  pope  aeenaed.  to  he  in- 
clined to  limit  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics, hut  not  TOO  definitely*  He 
warnefl  the  worW  that  IL  mtsiit 
be  plunifed  affBla  into  the,  "poi- 
sonous and  deleterious  mtasmaof 
new  and  iocalcOlablo  cftlamitlee". 
lie  laid  the  reaponslhlUty  for  de- 
lays in  peace  neKotlatlone  upon 
Jlonoow.  Hf?  mentlonM  tnctden- 
tally  how  wonderful  ie  the  Tto- 
man  catholic  ehnrch,  deueudlng 
upon  man's  lorKeifulneas  or  In- 
dlJTerence  to  overlook  Uie  mlser- 

lc5s  t»f  the  poor  iu  Roman  Catholic 
lands. 

Ilm>fl«  In  the  IT.  S. 

^  liarly  Jnne  saw  various  sec- 

tlocia  of  tlie  United  States  covered 
by  floodn.  In  "Vermont  nnd  New 
York  rain-swollen  atreamfi  Hood- 
ed \vide  areas,  flrivlns  people 
from  their  homes.  Bridges  were 
washed  out  The  Dea  Moines  river 
iluwa)  overflowed  Itfl  bonkB,  and 
drove  thousandi  Irom  homes 
which  were  soon  submerged  to 
the  (^ves  or  completely  covered 
hy  the  rising  waters.  Levees 
al*>ng  the  Ailesisslppl  hroke  In 
marty  plnees.  swampiDK  thou- 
saads  of  acres  of  farmlands.  In 
Oregon  «  "Hash  flood"  resulted 
from  hall  and  rain,  and  swept 
away  fcrnr  tourist  camps.  The 
JliKgourl^  roaring  down  to  Join 
the  Mississippi^  Oooded  a  mtlllon 
acres  of  land. 

New  Heart  Hedidne 

^  A  new  drug,  called:  sogenate, 
is  being  prwdd^'ed  for  the  benefit 
of  sufferers  from  heart  ailments. 
Herman  Dom,  Toledo,  is  the  pro- 
ducer^ and  Buppllea  the  medical 
schools   of    various   universities, 

as  well  as   other  customers.   Tli© 

drug  Is  composed  of  glycodid*fl 
and  caffeine  and  may  be  given  m 
large  dos<^  without  danger  of 
bringing  on  angina  pectoris  or 
constriction,  accordlOj^  tu  e  re- 
port made  bv  Dr.  Dorn  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society, 
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Householdei' ;  ^What!  More  books?  I  have  more 
thai\  I  can  read  new!" 

Jehovah^  witness:  "That's  probably  true.  The  Bi- 
ble says,  'Of  the  making  of  many  books  there 
is  no  end/  But  are  you  not  willing  to  spend 
time  to  learn  from  the  Bible  how  you  can  gain 
security  for  yourself  and  your  family?*' 

H.;  "Of  course,  hut  the  Bible  is  so  ijivolved  and  hard  to  iin- 
deratand  and  there  are  so  many  conflicting  interpretations." 

J.W.:  '*AVhen  the  Bible  is  studied  apart  from  creedal  prejudice  it  is  easy  fx> 
understmid  and  is  consistent,  because'  the  ittspired  Scriptures  interpret 
themselves." 

H.:  ''Btit  how  can  we  do  that?" 

J,w.:  ''-is  part  of  a  world-wide  Bible  educatioaar  campaign  in  the  homes  of 
the  people,  Jehovah's  witnesses  axe  now  presenting  three  bound  books  on 
a  contribution  of  $1,00.  These  booka  ^rovid^  for  a  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible,  The  book  'Equipped  for  Every  Good  Worls^  ahowa  the  different  cix- 
cumstances  and  conditions  existing  at  the  time  each  book  of  the  Bible,  was 
written,  thus  aiding  in  an  understanding  of  prophecy.  In  addition  to  the 
historic  eovera^  as  to  the  writing  a^id  preecwation,  it  presents  an  analj^is 
and  summary  of  each  book  of  the  Bible* 

"Two  other  books,  'Let  God  Be  True',  which  explains  many  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  in  treatise  form,  and  'T^e  Kivgdom  Is  at  lfand\  which  covers  in 
narrative  style  the  main  theme  of  the  Bible,  the  Kingdom,  are  offered  along 
with  'Equipped  for  Every  Good  Wor¥  on  a  contribution  of  $1.00." 

H-:   "I  believe  I  wiJJ  JooJr  into  that>" 

You  may  also  obtain  the  combination  of  books  mentioned  by  send* 

jng  in  the  coupon  below. 
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Canada  Fights  for  a  Bill  of  Rights 


FIGHTERS  for  freedom  abroad  are 
now  faced  with  loss  of  liberty  at 
homs.  Oanada's  sons  who  paid  the  sn- 
prerae  sacrifice  ov  the  Normaiidy  beach- 
head three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  the  earth  of  the  totali- 
taxian  eurse,  never  dreamed  that  here 
at  home  it  would  be  necessary  in  1947 
to  fight  for  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  brothers,  sisters, 
fatliers  and  iTioth«r«.  That  such  a  fight 

is  necessary  is  evidenced  by  what  lias 
happened  within  recent  months.  Almost 
daily  men  and  women  have  been  arrested 

and  imprisoned  solely  because  they  were 
preaching  thft  gospel  of  Christianity; 
even,  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
of  good,  families,  have  been  repeatedly 
arrested  and  held  by  the  police  in  com- 
pany with  thieves  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents ;  clean,  respectable  Christian 
girls  have  Heen  arrested  and  throNfc-n  into 
filthy,  verminous  cells  with  prostitutes, 
dope  ftendsj  and  the  dregs  of  seaport 

towns;  homes  have  been  invaded  in 
lightning-raids  by  gestapo  police;  seiz- 
ure of  personal  effects  and  private  pa- 
pers; interruption  of  public  worship  by 

police  and  lawless  mobs;  persons  ar- 
rested for  preaching  with  no  more  than 
the  Bible;  citizens  jailed  siinply  because 

they  exercised  the  ancient  British  right 
of  petitioning  Parlianient.  Even  high  and 
responsible  government  officials  have 
personally  engaged  in  this  wicked  perse- 
cution of  a  minority  group  of  Canada's 
citizens.  Thia  is  totalitarian  scrnn,  and 
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it  must  be  removed  by  a  Bill  of  Bights  if 
Canada  is  to  shine  as  a  free  nation  in 
this  postwar  world. 

Outrages  such  as  these,  so  foreign  to 
a  free  democracy,  have  all  taken  place 
in  Canada's  own  province  of  Quebec.  Not 
one,  but  all  fgur  freedoms  havft  been  de- 
nied with  impunity,  even  the  courts  re- 
fusing to  uphold  thera.  Freedom  of  speech 

and  freedom  of  worship  that  are  per- 
mitted in  erei*y  other  part  of  the  British 

Commonwealth  are  trampled  upon  in 
Quebec,  and  over  one  thousand  proBe- 
cations  are  now  pending  before  its  courts. 
When  told  of  tliis  disgraceful  treat- 
ment of  Canadian  Christians  many  will 
say:  '"Well,  these  things  happen  only  to 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  and,  anyway,  I 
don*t  agree  with  them."  This  may  be 
true;  you  may  not  agree  with  them,  but 
yon  cannot  Hsy  that  the  violence  that 
tails  upon  Jehovah's  -witnesses  todAy 
will  nut  faJl  upon  you  tomorrow.  Once 
the  dyke  is  broken,  the  floodwaters  of 

anti-freedom  forces  will  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  the  pastures  are  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  large  or  small.  When  Hit- 
ler's  violence  first  fell  upon  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  Germany^  in  1933,  it  did  not 
stop  until  all  of  Europe  was  drenched 
in  the  blood  of  millions,  including  the 
blood  of  Canada^s  own  sons. 

Canadian  citizens  as  a  whole  have  a 
strong  sense  of  fair  play,  and  they  be- 
come  righteously  enraged  when  they 
learn  that  honest  people  seeking  to  ezer* 
cise  their  civil  rights  are  disgracefully 
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attacked,  Kewspapers  have  been  be- 
sieged by  telephone  calls  and  by  ibon- 
sands  of  lettera;  editorialy  and  feature 
articles  have  blar-keted  the  country- 
From  coast  to  coast  chui-ch  groups,  fra- 
ternal and  fioeial  sociptiG&,  trade  utiion:^^ 
civil  liberties  associatior.f^,  assemblirs  ot 
TiBivGTsity  students,  and  Hiaiiy  public- 
spirited  individuala  have  huill  up  a 
mouTitain  of  public  condemnation  of 
Quebec's  fascist-minded  premier  and 
attorney  general,  Duplossis,  and  his  as- 
sociatep.  Well  do  they  know  that  the  iib- 
erty  of  all  Canada  is  threatened  whon 
a  single  province  adopts  fasritst  methodrt. 

Freedom-loving  Canadians  Protest 

The  Toronto  Sentinel  said:  'The  out- 
rageous perHecutiou  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses by  Premier  Dxiplessis  aad  his 
government  gI  Quebec  has  aron&ed  the 
people  of  Canada  more  than  anything 
else  \n  a  long  tiTne/'  The  Winnipeg  Trib- 
une, said,  *'The  measures  l)eing  fjiken  hy 
the  government  of  the  piroviuce  of  Que- 
bec against  this  insijrnificatt  minority 
are  eBsentially  totalitarian/'  The  Edmon- 
ton Jourttfd  referred  to  it  as  '^Religioup 
Persecution  in  Canada".  Likewisti  the 
Winnipeg  Fr^e  Press  expresseii  itself 
agaijist  the  'indignities  and  disabiJi ties'' 
imposed  upon  Jehovah's  witnes^ses  by 
Quebec^  Puplesai^  government,  The 
Toronto  Glof/p  awl  Mail  said  that  those 
"wbo  think  that  it  does  not  matter  If  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  are  denied  freedom  ot 
speech  are  "flabby  thinkers''.  Hence,  this 
newspaper  asserted!:  *'TY,c  ea.se  tor  a 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  grows^  steadily 
stronger," 

Vrited  Church  clergymen  of  the 
Qnebec-SherbrookeconierencCfpublished 
a  lengthy  prate^t  against  the  mass  ar- 
rests of  Jehovah's  witnessesj  saying  that 
it  was  ^'nothing  less  than  rcligiouH  jjer- 
»eciition"r  and,  therefore.  "jio\hmg  less 
than  the  liberty  of  every  ci+ixeii  of  the 
province  cf  Qut^bec  is  at  stake.  We  urge 
all  those  who  value  freedom  to  join  their 
voices  uith  ours  in   protesting  against 


this  curtailment  of  our  liberties/'  Again 
this  largest  Protestant  denomination  in 
Canada,  at  its  Montreal-Ottawa  confer- 
ence, passed  a  resnlntion  expressing 
aferm  that  fhe  province  of  Quebec  waf; 
*'one  of  the  laBt  strongholds  of  fascism". 
The  HonoraKe  T.  D.  Bouchard,  cou- 
rageous and  outspoken  iVpnch  Catholic 
senator  from  Qncbee,  fiaid;  *'Tf  we  have 
no  dictatorship  de  jure  in  Q-jebec,  we 
have  de  facta.  Mr.  Pnplessis  has  not  yet 
gore  90  far  as  to  ban  meetings  of  the  op- 
position party,  hizt  Ihnt  wiJJ  oome/'  In 
the  same  vein,  M.  J,  Coldwell,  M.P.,  na- 
tional leader  of  the  C.C.F.  party,  said: 
"These  persecutions  are  the  l>oginning  of 
a  Fascist  movement  in  this  country/'  At 
a  mass  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
fjilx^rties  [Jnion  of  Montreal  I  [on,  C  G- 
Power,  another  outspoken  Roman  Cath^ 
olic  M.P.,  from  Quebec  city,  stated  that 
Duplesais  had  resorted  to  "sheer  abrc^ 

fat  ion  of  the  whole  democratic  process 
y  which  we  live'*- 

Who  Ib  R^$p0n9ibl€? 

This  is  merely  a  cross  section  of  the 
arour^ed  opinion  of  freedom-loving  Ca- 
nadians, botli  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
HoTrever,  no  rne  shouid  think  that  bo- 
cause  honest  Catholic  individuals  are  in- 
dignant over  the  suppression  of  civil 
iiberties  they  express  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  A  Canadian 
PresF?  dispatch,  December  21,  1946,  dis- 
solves any  such  delusion  and  shows 
where  the  Catho:ie  Church  sfandn  rela- 
tive to  civil  Uhertiea.  Vnd<^r  tbc  headiKf; 
"Catholic  Action  Backs  Dupiegsis"  it 
says: 

C'^rtgralnlations  of  the  Montreal  DioceKan 
Conunittee  of  Catholic  Action  hav€  been  sent 
to  Premier  Duplcssis  for  '""hia  energetic  action 
In  regard  io  Witnesj^s  oi  Jehovali",  Msgr. 
.r  A.  Valois,  general  director  of  the  connrJt- 
trL\  said  Friday,  In  addition,  a  TRquest  has 
heen  made  to  the  archdiocese'a  62  Cathalie 
groups  and  10  other  dioc^-sHn  organizaiions 
to  write  to  !Mr,  Dupleasis  alon^  ihe.  saiuE*  liii^'. 

This  shonld  surprise  no  one.  it  was 
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ilie  Cfttbolic  Hierarchy  thai  made  a  (^('aI 

with  Mussdiju  in  1929 ;  it  -was  the  Cath- 
oHc  Hierarchy  that  made  a  secret  con- 
cordat witfi  Hitler  in  1933;  it  was  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  that  backed  up 
bJoody  Franco;  it  was  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy that  opened  diplomatic  relation 
for  the  first  time  with  Japan  shortlyafter 
Pearl  Harbor,  War  criminals  like  TIbo 
and  Stepinac,  who  were  personally  re- 
sponBJble  for  the  death  of  thousands  up- 
on thousands,  were  members  of  the  Eo- 

man  Catholic  Hierarrhy.  Such  wicked 
record  of  the  official  CafhriHc  Ohqrrh 
speakfl  volumes.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
organization  that  denied  civil  liberty 
[luring  Ute  Dark  Ages;  of  the  crgajiisa- 
tion  that  kindled  the  fire?  of  the  Inqui- 
sition  400  years  ago;  of  the  orKaniza- 
tion  that  boasts  she  "never  changes".  It 
Is  the  record  today  of  the  same  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  that  ie  roeponeiblo 

for  crucifying  civil  liberty  in  Quebec, 
Says  the  Toronto  Sentinel  (January  2, 
1947) :  "From,  oar  definite  information 
and  experience,  it  matters  not  what  gov- 
ernment ia  in  power  in  CJnehw,  aa  things 
are  today,  the  Roman  hierarchy  are  the 
actaal  rulers  and  the  government  mnst 
do  thdr  bidding." 

Recourse  to  Courts  Denied 

Many  persons  wi}l  say,  "If  yonr  rights 
are  being  violatedj  why  not  go  to  eonrt 
end  demand  ihemt"  The  cliief  difficolty 
is,  Canada  has  no  Bill  of  Rights.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  virtually  no  recourse 
to  the  courts  because  there  is  no  law  in 
Canada  that  guarantees  free  speech, 
press  and  worship— matte rg  which  the 
majority  of  Canadians  regard  as  their 
indiTidual  rights.  Jlighta  or  no  rights, 
there  is  no  law  eaisting  and  henee  no 
law  enforceable  by  the  courts  whereby 
they  may  he  protected,  ot  even  granted. 

Municipal,  provincial  or  federal  offi- 
cials may  pass  laws  depriving  citizens  of 
their  rights  and  freedoms  that  they  en- 
joy purely  by  sufferance  and  tolerance. 
CanadiauB  do  not  even  have  a  l^al  right 
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to  attend  church  if  Bomeone  waata  to 
stop  them.  Here  are  a  tbousand  court 
ca«C8  involving  peaceful,  God-fearing 
Christiaiia,  guilty  only  of  proclaimijig 
the  good  news  of  God's  kingdoiB  aa  con- 
tained in  the  filhle,  but  because  the  mes- 
sage of  these  Canadian  citiMns  is  offen- 
sive to  the  papal  power  of  Rome  that 
backed    up   and   supported    the   bloody 

totalitarian  dictators  these  Christians 
are  denied  their  inherent  rights  and  are 
arrested,  beaten  and  impriaoued  by  lo- 
cal fascist  aathoritiea  that  are  loyal,  not 
to  Canada,  but  to  the  foreign  potentate 
of  Vatican  City!  Appeal  to  the  courtst 
They  have  I  But  the  Superior  Courts  of 
the  Province  have  ruled  that  no  matter 

how  unjust,  illegal  or  prejudiced  the  de- 
cisions of  local  Municipal  Recorder'a 
Courts  are  the  Superior  Courts  cannot 
overrule  Ihem.  Even  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of-  Canada  have  been  deni^ 
because  there  is  no  Bill  of  Rights. 

Discussing  the  need  of  a  Bill  of  Kights 
to  remove  this  liruitaticn  of  recourae  to 
the  courts,  Mr,  J.  &.  Diefeabaker,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  an  eminent  law- 
yer, said  before  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
on  May  16,  1947: 

Wtat  would  a  hill  of  rights  do  f  It  would 
establish  the  right  of  the  individual  to  go  in< 
to  the  courls  of  this  country,  thereby  assuring 
the  preservation  of  his  freedom.  Th««e  great 
traditioaal  rights  urc  tnerely.  pious  ejacuIiL- 
tiona  oidess  tbe  indiTidual  ha^  the  right  to 
assert  them  in  the  courts  of  law.  .  .  ,  After 
aU,  if  our  freedoms  mean  anything  they  mean 
the  right  and  the  heritage  of  every  Ctmadiaa. 
TKcy  arc  not  circumscribed  by  territorial  or 
other  coDsiderationB. 

Instead  of  true  freedom  of  speech, 
press  £Lnd  worship  the  arrests  and  out- 
rages against  men,  women  and  children 
have  proved  that  they  are  only  vaunter? 
liberties  having  become  catchwords  in 
the  mouths  of  politicians.  Surely  it  is 
time  for  Canadians  to  enjoy  the  Kome 
security  as  their  neighbors  to  the  south, 
where  the  Bill  of  Eights,  firmly  etnbed- 
ded  in  their  Constitution,  3ias  provided 


tiieir  courts  with  a  strong  anchorage 
against  the  totalitarian  storms  which 
have  threatened  to  destroy  all  civil 
rights. 

Petition  for  a  Bill  of  Bights 

That  there  is  a  need  for  a  written  Bill 
of  Rights  is  obvious.  But  how  could  it  be 
obtained  1  Only  by  action  of  the  Federal 
legislative  Parliament.  And  how  could 
this  popular  public  demarid  be  brought 
home  to  the  Canadian  governments  Only 
by  a  petition,  that  ancient  right  of  the 
British  peoples,  did  it  seem  practical. 
But  who  would  circulate  a  petition  that 
would  reach  all  classes  of  people?  Ctoly 
Jehovah's  witnesses,  those  dauntless 
fighters  for  freedom  and  liberty.  So 
forth  this  small  band  of  courageous  wit- 
nesses swarmed  in  the  bitter  month  of 
March,  1947,  to  circulate  the  following 
petition  demanding  the  enactment  of  a 
written  Bill  of  Rights : 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commona 

in  Parliament  assembled : 

Tie  petition  of  the  undersigned  people 
of  Canada  humbly  sheweth  the  necessity  for 
you  to  make  more  secure  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  every  person  in  Canada- 

That  Canada's  participation  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  United  Nations  Or- 
gfmization  are  declarations  to  the  world 
th(it  this  country  stands  for  full  freedom 
of  speecb,  press  and  worship. 

That  many  other  nations  suppoi^ing 
these  world  agreements,  such  as  Australia 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  have, 
liy  means  of  written  bills  of  rights  in  their 
constitntions,  provided  for  their  people 
greater  protecti<m  of  fundamental  liberties 
than  does  Canada. 

That  recent  experiences  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  in  the  Pravince  of  Quebec  provf 
that  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  basic 
personal  rights  are  open  to  attack  and  loss 
because  of  a  failure  to  have  them  guaran- 
teed by  a  written  constitution* 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  humbly 
jHray  that  your  honourable  house  take  im- 
mediate erteps  to  enact  or  cause  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  British  North  America  Act  a 
federal  bill  of  rights,  similar  to  those  of 


Australia  and  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  secure  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  wor- 
ship to  all  people  against  municipal,  pnj- 
Tincial,  or  national  abridgement- 

For  a  period  of  one  jnonth  the  fore- 
g'oing  petition  was  circulated  through- 
out Canada  from  coast  to  coast  by  a  vol- 
untary army  of  more  than  12,000  of  Je^ 
hoyah's  witnesses.  Four  hundred  public 
meetings  held  on  March  2,  inaugurated 
the  campaign-  Competent  speakers  in- 
formed the  public  why  a  guarantee  of  hu- 
man rights  was  necessary.  Four  weeks 
of  great  activity  followed,  and  ultimate- 
ly the  House  of  Commons  was  presented 
with  the  largest  petition  ever  tabled 
there. 

The  circulation  of  this  petition  dur- 
ing March  was  marked  by  one  of  the 
bitterest  winters  on  record;  below-zero 
weather;  icy  sidewalks  and  roads;  bliz- 
zards; snow-blocked  highways  and  rail- 
roads; air  united  their  forces  to  make  it 
a  real  fight.  Against  these  almost  im- 
possible conditions  Jehovah's  witnesses 
young  and  old  fought  their  way  in  be- 
half of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  liberty.  From  house  to 
house  and  from  village  to  village  they 
went.  No  one  paid  them.  They  considered 
it  a  great  privilege  to  participate  in  such 
a  righteous  cause.  In  addition  to  calling 
at  the  homes  of  people,  visits  were  made 
to  social  groupSj  lodges,  unions^  churches 
and  business  houeesj  where  thousands  of 
signatures  were  obtained. 

Public  reaction  to  the  petition  was 
very  interesting.  It  was  surprising  to 
find  the  number  of  well-educated  people 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Cana- 
da did  not  already  have  a  declaration  of 
rights.  The  vast  majority  approached 
were  most  favorable  to  the  enactment  of 
a  Bill  of  Bights  and  many  emphatically^ 
expressed  their  hope  of  seeing  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  protected,  A  con- 
siderable number  of  honest  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  glad  to  add  their  names  to  the 
multitude  demanding  this  enactment  by 
the  Canadian  government.  Lawyers,  doo- 
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tora  and  other  pTofession&l  men  took 
blank  petition  sheets  to  be  signed  by 
their  friends  and  clients.  One  clergyman 
reading  the  petition  to  his  congregation 
and  urging  them  to  sign  it  cried  ont,  "It 
is  a  shame  that  a  minority  group  like 
Jehovah's  witnesses  have  to  tak*  the  lead 
in  a  fight  for  snch  an  iinporttiiil  tliiiig  as 
the  Bill  of  Eights/' 

It  may  be  'a  shame  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses have  to  take  the  lead  in  thia  fight 
for  a  Bill  of  Bights',  but  it  is  not  a  new 
thing.  In  the  United  States  it  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses are  responsible  for  the  strength- 
ening and  maintaining  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  bulwark  for  <;ivil  liberties  in  that 
land.  WritiTig  in  thft  Minne/iota  Law  Re- 
view, Judge  Waite  said  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Debt  of  Cons  tit  utibnal  Law  to 
Jeliovah's  Witaessea" ; 

It  is  ploin  that  present  oonatitutional  guar- 
anties of  personal  liberty,  aa  authoritatively 
interpreted  by  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court,  are  far  broader  than  they  were  before 
the  spring  of  1938;  and  that  moat  of  this  cn- 
largfiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirty-one 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  cases  (sixteen  deciding 
opinions)  o£  which  Lovell  y-  Vity  of  Griffin 
was  tJiB  CU-at.  If  *the  blood  of  the  martyrs  la 
the  seed  of  the  Church/  what  is  thp  dpbt  of 
Constitutional  Law  to  the  militant  persistency 
— or  perhaps  1  should  say  devotion — of  this 
strange  group  T 

Nor  is  it  a  new  thing  that  Jehovah's 
witnesses  in  this  twentieth  century  stand 
out  in  strange  contrast  with  religion  in 
general  aa  fighters  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Jehovah's  witneii^aes  of  the  first 
century  were  also  the  ^'minority  group", 
but  they  likewise  distinguished  them- 
selves for  freedom  under  the  leadership 
of  Christ  Jesu3,  who  declared,  '^Ye  shall 
linow  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  mtihe 
ynii  free."  One  of  their  members  also  de- 
clared, *^Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  hath  made  na 
free."  (John  3:  32;  Galatians  5:1)  As  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now:  thft  l-ord  blesses 
His  faithful  **ininority"  witnesses  with 


these  distiiiffuished  privileges  of  serv- 
ice, rather  than  Chnatendom'a  "major- 
ity" who  in  effect  declare,  "We  have  u^ 
kuig  but  Coeaar." — John  19i  15, 

FomUU  Fight  Petition 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  m  the  circulat- 
ing of  a  petition  like  this  not  everyone 
would  sign.  Some  rcasonB  given  were 
sihy  if  not  ridiculous.  Some  demanded 
that  movies  and  baseball  on  Sunday  be 
included-  Deserted  wives  wanted  a  law 
to  bring  their  husbands  back;  others 
would  not  sign  nnlfias  a  provieion  waa 
included  for  reducing  taxes.  The  worst 
opposition,  hoM  ever,  sprang  from  fascist 
elenientfs.  In  the  Catholic  district  of  New 
Wafcerford,  Nova  Scotia,  a  ininiflteT  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses  was  brutally  beaten 
by  four  men  and  robbed  of  a  number  of 
petition  sheets  filled  with  signatures.  In 
Verdun,  Quebec,  a  number  of  Jehovah's 
witnesses  were  prosecuted  for  circulat- 
ing the  petition,  their  sheets  were  con- 
fiscated, and  the  police  visited  the  per- 
sona who  had  signed,  threatening  and 
intimidating  them.  Such  action  prevent- 
ed many  from  signing,  through  fear-  It 
is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  oppressive 
TOudilioiis  in  Quebec  when  through  fear 
the  people  i^efuse  to  exercise  their  an- 
cient ri^ht  of  petition  to  Parliament. 

One  returned  war  veteran,  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  government  toleration  of 
such  totalitarian  conditions,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  many  freedom-loving 
Canadians  when  he  said:  'T\^e  fought  for 
five  years  for  those  rights  and  still  we 
have  to  petition  the  govemm&fit  for 
them."  Many,  a  veteran,  no  doubt,  uttered 
tiieae  same  sentiments  as  he  added  his 
name  to  the  long  list  of  petitioners. 

The  Greatest  Petition 

Signed  by  half  a  million  Canadians, 
this  petition  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  present- 
ed Parliament  with  the  greatest  petition 
ever  laid  heforc  it.  The  largest  petition 
heretofore  had  but  250,000  names,  only 
half  the  number  joining  the  demand  for 
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ft  Bill  of  Rights!  Considering  Canada's 
total  population  this  represents  a  tre- 
mendous expression  of  public  opinion, 
So  great  was  this  public  ery  through  the 
pentioji  that  Pariianient  appointed  & 
joint  committee  of  thirty  members  of 
tte  House  uf  Commons  and  ten  senators 
to  consider  the  qilestion  of  basic  human 
rights.  But  the  fight  for  a  Canadian  Bill 
of  Rights  does  not  end,  here. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
the  govexnment'B  official  attitude  toward 
the  Bill  of  Bights  was  expressed  by  a 
cabinet  member,  Mr.  Ian  MacKenzie, 
minister  of  Veteran's  Affairs,  The  three 
main  contentions  in  his  highly  oratorial 
speech  are  set  out  in  the  Toronto  Daily, 
Star,  May  16, 1947 : 

1.  There  is  no  purpose  in  passing  statutes 
that  are  already  law  in  Canada. 

2.  A  BiJI  o£  Rights,  instead  of  guaranteemg 
the  present  privileges^  of  Canadian  clti- 
zendiip,  might  seriously  interfere  with 
thera» 

3.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  not  the 
poTver  to  legislate  on  some  of  the  provi- 
sions that  must  be  contained  in  any  com- 
plete Bill  of  Rights. 

The  honorable  minister's  contentions 
are  as  sour  as  last  week's  milk  and  as 
fnIL  of  holes  as  imported  Swiss  cheese. 
Take  the  first  point:  Where  are  the  law 
books  that  "already"  contain  a  Bill  of 
Rights!  If  there  are  such  laws,  why  do 
Caftada'a  courts  permit  clean-cut  Chris- 


tian girls  to  be  imprisoned  in  loathsome 
cells  crawling  with  Tennin?  Thu  second 
point  contends  that  a  Bill  of  Rights 
would  interfere  with  the  privileges  of 
Canadian  citizens.  Does  the  b&norable 
minister  mean  by  this  that  Canadian 
fascists  have  the  right  and.  "privilege"  to 
heat  and  imprison  Christians,  who  do  not 
bow  to  their  dictates?  Indeed,  a  Bill  of 
Rights  "might  seriously  interfere"  with 
such  totalitarian  "rights"-  Furthermore, 
MacKenzie  contradicted  himself  when 
he  pointed  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  1215 
and  the  Englisl^  Bill  of  Eights  of  1689. 
How  can  it  be  pretended  that  a  written 
declaration  of  rights  now  wlU  be  more  of 
a  menace  than  these  historic  documents! 
Point  three:  If  it  is  argued  that  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  does  not  have  the 
power  to  legislate  a  Bill  of  Rights,  then 
the  British  North  America  Act,  a  stat- 
ute of  the  Imperial  Government  in  Eng- 
land that  governs  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, can  be  amended  to  facilitate  snch 
enactment, 

Jehovah's  witnesses  are  commanded 
by  the  Highest  Authority  to  preach  the 
glad  message  of  God's  righteous  king- 
dom in  all  the  earth.  This  they  will  do, 
in  Quebec  and  elgewiere,  even  in  th& 
teeth  of  fierce  opposition  by  haters  of 
God  and  Christ,  As  for  the  rest  of  Cana- 
da's citizens :  Choose  you  this  day  which 
you  want^  fascism  or  freedom.  If  you 
choose  freedom  instead  of  fascism,  then 
continue  to  fight  for  a  BiU  of  Bights ! 


Double-Talk  Dipiomacy  vs.  The  Bibk 

Keporting  a  meeting  of  the  Bill  of  Rightfi  Draftii^  Commifetee  for  the 
United  KationSf  the  New  York  Times  (June  12)  said:  "At  'tlie  aitemoon 
m-eetii^,  Professor  Koretsky  [the  Russian  delegate]  took'' exception  to  a 
British-proposed  danse  covering  the  guarantee  of  religions  freedom-  The 
British  text,  he  said?  was  too  detailed  and  wordy  and  he  recommended  that  in  framing 
the  Bill  of  Rights  the  Drafting  Committee  should  use  the  Ten  CoomiflndmentB  as  an 
example  of  simplicity  and  brevity."  What  is  this,  a  representative  of  an  *'atheistic" 
nation  pointing  out  to  a  pillar  of  *' Christen dotq"  the  virtue,  powOT  and  clarity  of 
Biblical  language  t 
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Breaking  the 

TOBACCO  HABIT 


TOBACCO  is  recognized,  by  practical- 
ly everyone  that  has  usee  it  for  any 

length  of  time,  to  be  a  curse  and  an  evil* 
It  18  common  knowledge  among  those 
who  are  informed  that  tobacco  grtsally 
injures  the  user's  physical  health.  It 
weakens  the  heart  and  increases  the 
blood  pressure;  it  causes  hyperacidity 
and  ^ealcend  the  essential  organs  of  the 
body;  it  cuts  down  the  user  a  resistance 
to  disease  and  shortens  his  life-span. 
Not  only  does  it  injure  the  physical 
health,  but  tobacco  aJso  wrecks  the  moral 

Conjstitution,  Tobacco  and  its  use  is  close- 
ly associated  with  juvenile  delinquency 

and  insanity.  These  facts  have  been  well 
established  by  medical  authorities. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  tobacco  injures 
man's  dignity  and  self-respect  in  that  it 
enslavefl  the  user  thereof  against  his  will. 
For  this  reason  its  use  is  promoted  by 
the  arch  enemy  of  man  and  <iod,  namely, 
Satan  the  Devil,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing ereatUTes  away  from  their  Creator 
and  dragging  them  down  into  destruc- 
tion with  himself.  This  is  because  tobac- 
co as  a  drug  dulls  and  cripples  the  user's 
biain,  his  power  to  think  and  reason, 

and  in  such  a  weakened  mental  condition 
the  tobacco  yictim  becomes  an  easy  prey 

to  the  onslaughts  of  the  demons,  those 
invisible  and  wicked  assoeiatos  of  Satan 
who  are  so  active  in  these  last  days. 

At  first  when  young  people  acquire  the 
tobacco  habit  they  do  not  appreciate, 
though  warned,  the  truthfulness  of  these 
facts.  It  is  only  after  the  tobacco  octopus 

has  the  victitn  fimaly  in  its  grip  that  a 
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person  realizeSf  to  his  sorrow,  that  he  is 
entrapped,  and  it  is  then  that  one  cries 
out  for  help  in  an  effort  to  break  this 
enslaving  grip  and  gain  freedom  from 
the  vices  of  tobacco.  "How  can  I  give  up 
my  tobacco  T''  is  the  question  so  often 
asked. 

A  Habit,  Not  a  Disease 

The  use  of  tobacco,  though  basically 

a  habit,  should  not  he  confused  with 
other  types  of  habits  like  eating  and 
sleeping  or  individual  mannerisms  an^ 
practices.  An  authority  on  this  matter, 
a  pharmacologist,  once  wrote; 

The  tobacco  habit  is  entirely  different  from 
natural  habits  such  ad  a  repeated  use  of 
candy  or  soft  drinks.  Their  use  comes  from 
hunger  or  thirst  or  a  delightful  stimulation 
of  the  nerve-endings  of  taste  and  smelL  .  .  . 
But  tobacco,  unlike  foods  and  flavored  dnnkfl^ 
is  a  deadly  poison  and  acts  on  the  tissuea  as 
an  irritant,  stimulant  and  depressant,  caus- 
ing sickness  and  even  death.  Also,  unlike  most 
other  poisons;  by  repeated  use  it  actually  calla 
forth  a  change  in  the  living  tissues  so  that> 
instead  of  being  made  sick,  the  victim  do- 
mands  it  and   fAnnot   function   comfortably 

without  it 

But  such,  facts  do  not  argue  that  to- 
bacco is  a  "^necessary  evil",  for  if  the 
habit  is  once  broken  the  body  tissues  re- 
turn to  normal  and  function  much  bettet 

than  when  tinder  the  influence  of  the 
poison. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  tobacco  to  be  con- 
eidered  a  disease  needing  special  treat;* 

ment  This  has  been  demonstrated  many 
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times  when  doctors  tell  individtials  with 
bad  hearts  that  they^vill  shortly  die  un- 
less they  give  up  tobacco.  After  a  tem- 
porary period  of  discomfort  the  patient 
m  cured  of  "tobaccoitis''  without  further 
"t^eatlllenf^ 

Bow  to  Break  ike  Sabit 

It  18  not  impossible  to  break  the  tobac- 
co habit;  there  are  thousands  of  living 
examples  who  can  testify  that  it  has  been 
done.  But  for  every  one  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  Jiabii  ihere  are 
ten  who  have  failed.  Countless  nurabers 
of  tobacco  vietiius  have  attempted  to 
stop  its  use,  only  to  meet  with  failure 
and  in  the  end  are  dragged  back  into 
nicotine's  slavery:  The  reason  why  &o 
many  fail  to  gain  their  freedom  is  that 
they  use  the  wrong  methods  of  escape. 

Two  general  methods  of  stopping  have 
been  proposed.  One  is  the  gradual  taper- 
ing-off  method,  and  the  other  is  the  sud- 
den or  abrupt  breaking-off  tactic.  The 
first  method  that  is  so  often  tried,  but 
with  failure,  consists  of  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked  in  a  day.  The  victim  argues  that 
he  can  get  along  with  one  less  an  hour, 
and  that  after  a  week  he  will  be  able  to 
get  along  with  two  less  an  hour,  and  so 
on  until  he  is  using  only  one  a  day.  He 
reasons  that  if  he  can  reach  the  point 
where  he  smokes  only  one  a  day  then 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  stop  alto- 
gether. But  in  practice  he  finds  this 
as  hard  to  do  as  the  fellow  who  thought 
he  could  reach  the  moon  by  jumping  haif 
an  inch  higher  each  day, 

Another  method  of  gradually  taper- 
ing down  on  the  use  of  tobacco  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  easy  to  stop  its  use 
altogether  is  one  proposed  by  certain 
psychologists.  They  have  said  that  smok- 
ing is  a  habit  made  up  of  a  chain  of 
nenre*masciiiar  acts  performed  more  or 
less  automatically,  first  the  urge,  then 
the  reaching  for  a  cigarette^  the  lighting 
of  it,  and  then  intermittent  inhalation  of 
its  drug-bearing  smoke;  which  cycle  of 
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acts  is  repeated  time  and  again  every 
day.  These  psychologists  suggest  break- 
ing the  chain  by  rnterrupting  the  regu- 
larity of  each  act,  First,  when  the  urge 
comee,  put  it  off.  Have  the  <^igarette&  re- 
moved from  one's  immediate  presence  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  walk  across  the 
room  to  get  them.  After  lighting  the 
cigarette  put  it  out  before  talang  a  puff, 
and  wait  awhile.  Play  with  it  if  neces- 
sary. For  six  months  do  everything  you 
can  to  break  down  the  routine  chain  of 
aets  hj  interrnptiojDS,  frjctiojis  and  de- 
lays, and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  stop  alto- 
gether, so  they  say.  And  they  claim  that 
by  such  practice  some  have  been  able  to 
break  the  habit  formed  by  tobacco.  But 
such  smoking  gymnastics  should  be  tried 
only  by  those  who  have  iierve  and*  will 
power  like  iron,  A  person  with  jangled 
nerves^  and  most  of  those  who  desire  to 
stop  tobacco  are  in  this  class,  in  using 
such  a  provocative  method  would  have 
a  nervous  breakdown  before  breaking 
down  the  habit, 

The  Abrupt  Method 

"When  a  prisoner  makes  a  successful 
escape  from  prison  he  iirst  lays  his  plans 
very  carefully  and  then  he  makes  a  sud- 
den dash  for  freedoiUt  He  does  not  run 
away  the  first  day  for  an  hour,  the  next 
day  two- hours,  and  the  third  day  forget 
to  return.  No^  his  method  is  the  sudden 
and  abrupt  one  and  when  he  leaves  he 
has  no  intention  of  returning.  Those  who 
seriously  desire  to  escape  nicotine's 
prison  should  adopt  this  tried,  proved 
and  successful  "prison-breaking'^  method. 

Lay  your  plans,  This  may  result  in  a 
tempf^rary  change  in  your*eating  habits, 

the  introduction  of  new  and  healthy  ex- 
ercise in  your  day's  activity,  and  the  oc- 
cupying of  your  mind  with  new  and  in- 
teresting problems.  But  do  not  let  this 
frighten  yon,  for  the  releasmg  of  your- 
self from  the  tobacco  slavery  will  supply 
you  with  new  sources  of  strength  you 
have  never  known  before;  so  instead  of 
becoming  tired  under  the  habit-breaking 
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ezeiGi8€a  you  ^trill  &<^&lly  be  le«s  fa^ 
tigued  at  the  end  of  the  day* 

D&niel  S.  iCress,  M^^  givee  the  foL- 
levying  suggestions  for  those  who  desire 
to  start  living  as  free  men  and  vomen. 

The  first  step  iti  f?iving  up  the  cit^ai^lUj  m 
to  give  it  up.  This  must  bo  don©  after  }iavii^ 
counted  the  cost,  atid  regrardleas  of  consft- 
queneea.  Many  fail  because  they  never  really 
reach  this  point. 

Then  keeji  e  way  from  smokers  and  b, 
tobacco-8mak(^-laden  atmosphere  for  about 
three  ^veeks.  After  each  meal,  lor  one  week 
rinse  the  mouth  with  one-quarter-of-on«- 
porcwiL  MoItiLiuii  of  silver  nitrate  la  drug- 
itore  Ofln  mflke  this  up}.  This  oreiitefl  a  dis- 
taste for  tobacco  smoke,  and  will  rdieve 
throat  irritation. 

Purchase  Ave  cents'  "worth  of  gentian  root 
(cT  camomile  blosAonw)   and  chew  it  during 

the  day  when  the  desire  to  smoke  appears, 
Bwallowing  the  fluid. 
To  as&iat  in  eliminati&i?  the  poison  take  a 

doae  Composed  of  half  a  tcaspoonful  each  of 

Kochelle  salts  and  cream  of  tartar  each  mom- 
iitt  before  breakfast  for  one  week.  If  possible 
t<Se  a  Turkish  bath,  or  a  good  sweat  halh  of 
««Mie  kind,  iwic^  during  the  first  two  iveeka, 
and  eaoh  morning  tske  ^  hot  and  eold  spray 
or  plunge  into  a  cold  bath,  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous towel  rubbing.  Drink  water  freely. 

Keep  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  a»  possi- 
ble. Exereisq^  as  biish  walking,  rowing,  etc., 
is  beneficial.  Keep  the  mind  occupied. 

The  greatest  aid  will  be  iound  in  a  change 

of  dietetic  habits.  Smokei^  are  usually  fond 

of  highly   seasoned    foods    and    stimoiatin^ 

drinks,  and  the  intensity  of  their  craving 

for   a   smoke,    I   have   discovered,   depends 

upon  how  liberally  they  use  such  foods  and 
drinks. 

SoinetiTnes  it  h  necessary  to  give  up  the 
use  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  frequent  nse  of 
salt  and  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  also 
the  free  use  of  in^ats. 

The  following  diet  will  be  fovind  of  Ihft 
greatest  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  craving.  If 
followed  carefully,  the  diaoovery  will  be 
made,  by  the  end  ol  the  first  week,  Uitit  the 
craving  has  materially  lessened^  and  by  the 
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eud  of  the  third  week  it  ia  not  untzsual  to 
find  that  the  eraving  hag  entirely  disappeared* 
With  itm  afifuratice  Aeid  out,  the  ekort  U 
certainly  worth  a  triaL 

h'^OT  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  make 
use  almost  whoUy  of  cereal  foods,  as  shredded 
wheat  histniitft,  Kellogg'fl  toasted  wheat  biv 
cuits,  Krumbles,  puffed  wheat,  rice  in  any 
form,  whole-wheat  bread,'  rye  or  graham 
bread,  etc.,  with  milk  and  cream,  butter- 
miJJr^  eottBg^  chee«e,  nuts  (wel]  mxL9tJcatedj, 
At  the  close  of  the  meal  use  fre«h  aub-acida, 
as  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  pineapples, 
grapefruit  Fig8»  date^  and  ruiaina  are  also 
indieutod,   apple   sauce,    canned   blueherrieB, 

canned  cherries,  etc.,  and  in  the  place  of  cof- 
fee or  tea  use  grapej^ce  or  water.  Highly 
ecasoned  foods  and  stimulating  drinks  should 

bt  avoided,  49  they  ate  sometimw  xeaponsiMt 
for  the  craviosr  /or  ciV^rettes. 

Other  snggestions  offered  by  medical 
men  are  the  following.  Oust&ve  Starke, 
M.D.>  writing  to  the  Ne^iv  York  Times, 

KaJd; 

For  tho  purpose  of  allaying  ih^  bad  effects 
of  too  much  tobacco  I  have  found  nothing  bet- 
ter than  milk  of  magnesia,  which  takes  the 
p/aoe  of  biearbonaie  of  soda,  \rlth  thi^  advtUi'- 
tage,  that  on«  teaspoonful  of  milk  of  magnesia 
does  the.  work  of  five  of  blcarhonate  of  soda. 
Taken  at  night  for  a  week  or  two,  it  wiD  help 
wonderfully  to  alSay  the  crttving  for  tobacoa 
by  abolizihiiig  Ih^  acid  Condition  of  the  Stom- 
ach. 

Josephine  Kaye- Williams,  M.D.,  says 
thfit  when  the  urge  comes  on  to  smo 
do  this:  Take  a  half -glass  of  orange 
jui(^  every  half-hour  and  it  will  effect  a 
CTir^  for  the  tobacco  craviiig.  The  Mod- 
ern Lwing  magazine  recommends : 

Take  a  deep  breath,  as  deep  as  possible,  and 
then  hold  your  breath  for  four  seconds.  Thea 
exhale  energctitially  fcnd  try  to  dispel  all  tha 
air  from  your  lungs;;  repeat  this  simple  exer- 
cise four  or  five  times.  You  wilt  -Snd  that  it 
^ill  completely  destroy  the  desire  to  smoke. 

Another  remedy  tliat  has  been  offered 
is  to  go  on  an  apple  diet  for  three  or 
four  days.  Kat  nothing  but  apples,  no 
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floup^  milk,  bread,  or  anytiuDjf  else;  only 
apples.  Every  time  the  desire  creeps  up 
for  a  cigarette  reach  for  an  apple.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  tried  it  that 
if  one  tries  to  smoke  when  on  such  an 
apple  diet  the  tobacco  taate  is  disagree- 
able and  repulsive.  So  much  for  food. 

The  Only  Sure  •Remedy 

Diet  may  be  an  aid^  maHng  it  easier 
on  the  old  carcass^  but  it  is  not  a  sure- 
cure  remedy-  !Por  every  one  who  has 
stopped  because  Jie  foQowed  the  above 
recommendations  there  are  others  whd 
can  step  forward  and  testify  that  they 
failed.  Those  that  fail  say,  '1  haven't  the 
will  power  to  torture  myself  like  that"; 
'^Onee  I  stopped  for  two  weeks  but  I 
can't  do  it  again'';  "I  am  too  weak.''  For 
such,  there  is  one  sure,  positive  and  com- 
plete remedy  that  will  cure  the  most  in- 
veterate user  of  tobacco-  It  is  the  meth- 
od used  by  Jehovah's  witnesses  who  do 
not  foul  themselves  with  tobacco. 

Many  of  this  multitude  of  witnesses 
numbering  into  the  tens  of  thousands 
were  at  one  time  in  slavery  with  the  rest 
of  the  -world,  but  they  were  able  to  free 
themselves  from  siich,  not  because  they 
followed  a  special  diet  or  because  they 
had  any  ''moral"  or  religious  creed  they 
were  trying  to  keej),  but  because  they 
realized  that  it  was  hannful  to  their 
health  and  defiling  to  their  bodies.  For 
such  reasons  they  could  not  represent 
Jehovab  God  unless  they  cleansed  them- 
selves from  such  filthy  habit,  Does  not 
the  Moat  High  Gfod  command  His  serv- 
ants to  be  clean  in  both  body  and  mindT 
—Isaiah  52: 11;  2  Corinthians  7:1. 

How,  then,  were  so  many  thousands 


able  to  break  the  tobacco  habit?  Most 
people  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  mind 
is  the  agency  that  controls,  governs  and 
directs  the  body  and  its  habits.  But  Je- 
hovah^s  witnesses  fuUy  realize  this  and 
know  thaii  the  battle  against  tobacco 
must  be  fought  and  won  in  the  mind. 
They  know  full  well  -that  the  great  ^ad- 
versary the  devil  aa  a  roaring  lion  seek- 
ing whom  he  niay  devour'  attacks  one's 
mind,  and  so  they  take  mental  refuge 
under  the  protecting  hand  of  Jehovah 
Gtod,  (1  Peter  5:8)  JJn^er  such  over- 
shadowing  protection  they  are  taught  by 
God's  Word,  the  Bible. 

Food  and  exercise  are  also  important 
factors  for  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Their 
special  diet  is  that  prescribed  ,by  the 
great  Physician:  ''Man  shall  not  live  by 
bretid  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  (Mat- 
thew 4:4)  For  exercise  they  have  theil* 
"feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peaoe"  (Ephesians  6 ;  15),  and 
they  hasten  from  house  to  house  with 
this  good  news.  They  do  not  sit  around 
in  a  tobaeco-laden  atmosphere,  but  get 
out  in  the  fresh  air  and  stand  on  the 
street  corners  with  magazines  heralding 
folth  the  :^ngdoifi  message. 

This,  then,  is  the  sure  and  positive 
cure  for  the  iobaceo  habit,  and  anyone 
who  will  make  a  clean  and  abrupt  break 
from  the  snare' and  follow  this  course 
will  find  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  have 
lost  all  desire  for  tlft  weed.  What  a  small 
cost  it  is  compared  with  the  abundance 
of  goodness,  contentment,  health  and 
happiness,  yes,  and  even  life  eternal, 
that  is  the  portion  of  those  who  make 
this  break  for  freedom  I 


World's  Top  KiUer 

At  a  ooufereocej  on  June  4,  of  traMc  judges  and  prosecutors  at  the  Ke^ 
York  University  School  of  Law,  Dr»  ETaTid  O,  Monroe,  of  the  North-western 
University  of  Traffic  Institute,  declared  that  drunken  drivers  Tvere  i-es^on- 
sible  for  more  deaths  than  any  war  or  debacle  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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iCT^O  BE  c»r  not  to      =£l^-?lll^ 
J.  te,  t}iat  is  the 

Sestion'"  before  the  established  state 
urch  L>f  Sweden,  today.  The  state 
chufch  here  is  Evangelical  Liitbernn  in 
name  if  not  in  3;^irit,  This  i^uestion  of 
disestablishment  is  linked  with  that  of 
the  rfiktions  between  the  atate  chureh 
end  Ehi?  vai-ious  dissenting  sects  and  de- 
nominations. It  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  also  debated  aver  the  ladio,  which, 
In  Sweden,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government. 

To  get  a  better  understfinding  of  the 
subject^  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
ehnrch  in  Sweden  will  be  helpm.  Short- 
ly after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  m  Germany ,  Luther's 
teachings  began  to  be  brought  to  Sweden 
by  students  of  theology  who  attended 
German  imivpcaitiea,  and  who  had  heard 
Luther  preach,  The  circulation  of  htera- 
tare  exposing  and  protesting  the  errors 
and  misdeeds  of  the  papacy  was  soon 
oarried  f orwarcl  in  Sweden  as  ardently 
as  it  WB3  in  Germany.  The  king,  Gasta- 
vus  Vosa,  one  of  the  strongeat  and  most 
energetic  kinga  Sweden  has  ever  had, 
jind,  in  fact,  the  builder  of  the  present 
Swedish  kingdom,  soon  saw  his  interests 
were  linked  with  those  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  which  he  personally  espoused  by 
becoming  a  Latheran.  The  Hierarchy 
had  opposed  Gnstavus  when  ho  fought 
agaiusL  the  rule  of  Sv^den  by  the  Dan- 
ish kings,  "who  were  favored  by  the  pope. 

Gostavus  acted  with  dispatch  in  han- 
dling the  situation  which  had  resulted 
from  the  Catholic  church's  depredations. 
He  took  for  the  nse  of  the  government 
much  of  the  a<^nmulated  wealth  of  the 
ehnrch^  and  also  relieved  tliat  chorcli  of 
the  estates  which  landed  nobility  and 
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other  churchmen 
had  been  donating 
to  the  Hierarchy,  The  Catholic  church 
was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
arable  land  in  Sweden,  having  diligently 
practiced  the  principle  of  laying  up  for 
themselves  treasurea  on  earth,  while  ex- 
horting others  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  With  the  Reformation  many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  offices  were  discon- 
tinued, while  nunneries  and  moDasteries 
were  closed. 

A  century  later  Gustavns  Adolphna, 
grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  engaged  in 
war  in  Germany  in  order  to  support  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  and  political 
freedom-  He  reahzed  that  what  endan- 
gered Protestantism  in  Germany  endan- 
gered it  also  in  Sweden,  The  peace  that 
was  tinallv  effected,  known  as  the  Peace 
of  Westphaiifl  (164S),  secured  freedom 
considerably  during  the  succeeding  300 
years. 

But  events  that  aided  Protestantism 
also  gave  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  Swe- 
den as  elsewhere,  the  opportunity  to 
establish  itself  firmly  in  a  position  of 
power,  and  as  time  went  on  that  power 
was  employed  to  stifle  any  farther  ad- 
vance or  any  tendencies  toward  liberty 
in  worship.  Lutheran  ism  in  Sweden  has 
taken  on  much  of  the  spirit  of  CaLholi- 
dsm^  and  is  today  Protestant  in  name 
only.  The  ehureh's  domination  over  the 
people  manifested  itself  in  many  ways^ 
and  notably  Jn  connection  with  Ijirdis, 
marriages  and  burials,  events  which  may 
be  said  to  mark  crises  in  the  lives  of 
people,  of  which  the  established  ehoreh 
through  its  clergy  took  full  advantage, 
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Birth,  Marriage,  and  Burial 

Of  course,  the  clergy  could  not  very 
well  forbid  anyone's  being  born,  but  they 
could  and  did  see  to  it  that  they  got  a 
good  hold  on  any  and  all  that  weie  bom. 
Thus,  according  to  the  chnrch-state  set- 
up that  operates  in  Sweden  everyone 
whose  parents  had  not  joined  another 
"reeogniaed''  religious  body  was  by  birth 
a  member  of  the  established  church, 
and  registered  at  the  local  prieaf  s  office. 
This  arrangejnent  is  still  nominally  in 
effect  Until  A.D.  1887  it  was  eompul- 
aory  that  all  children  whose  parents 
were  not  members  of  some  ''recognized" 
denomination  other  than  the  established 
church  be  baptized  by  the  Lutheran 
priest.  Moreover,  aa  recently  as  A,D- 1860 
those  who  left  the  church  wer©  exiled 
and  their  right  of  inheritance  forfeited- 
But  from  1860  on  no  one  could  any 
longw  be  thus  punished  for  having  be^ 
liefs  that  differed  from  the  established 
church. 

Only  during  the  past  fifty  years  or  so 
have  marriages  performed  by  the  civil 
authorities  become  legal,  and  it  is  omj^ 
twenty-five  years  since  members  of  all 
religious  bodies  had  the  same  privileges 
in  this  respect  as  did  those  of  the  Lnther-- 
an  denomination.  Before  1880  no  one 
who  had  not  been  "confirmed'^  in  the 
church  could  even  be  married. 

Burial  services  were,  nntil  1925,  the 
exclugive  prerogsti\:e  of  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church.  The  "chnrch"  in 
Sweden,  like  the  "church''  at  Eome,  had 
recognized  that  there  is  no  time  more 
opportune  for  patting  the  screws  on  the 
people  than  on  occasions  of  sorrow, 
trouble  or  crisis.  The  established  ebureh 
was,  accordingly,  very  reluctant  about 
giving  up  these  esteemed  privileges  that 
had  served  so  well  in  keeping  the  people 
in  subjection.  While  the  Swedish  Lu- 
theran priests  are  gradually  losing  their 
hold  in  the  matter  of  funerals,  there  are 
still  some  discriminations  against  those 
who  do  not  engage  their  services. 
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Leaving  the  Establiahed  Church 

If  anyone  in  Sweden  wishes  to  leave 
the  state  church,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
simply  say  that  one  is  leaving  and  leave, 
but  one  must  notify  his  local  pr;est,  and 
must  repeat  the  notice  of  intention  to 
leave  after  at  least  two  months  have 
passed,  stating  at  the  same  time  what 
other  religious  body  he  wishes  to  join 
instead.  To  be  "valid''  such  a  statement 
must  give  the  name  of  some  other  ^'recog- 
nized"  denomination.  But  as  there  are 
numerous  religious  groups  not  recog- 
nized by  the  state,  those  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  such  groups  are 
nominally  still  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  "NVhat  is  more,  all  the 
people,  whether  belonging  to  the  estab-. 
liehed  ehnrch,  another  denomination  or 
none  at  all,  are  taxed  for  the  support 
of  the  established  church.  This  imposes 
on  members  of  other  denominations  a 
double  burden,  making  them  support 
two  religious  organizations  more  or  less 
opposed  to  each  other. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  factsj  the 
movement  for  disestablishing  the  church 
is  gaining  ground.  During  March  of  this 
year  a  large  gathering  of  so-called 
"Free"  church  people,  at  Stockholm, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  essen- 
tial to  giving  all  the  people  real  religious 
freedom  or  freedom  of  worship, 

Leamng  Toward  Rome 

The  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  Sweden 
are  a  faction  within  the  church  itself, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  younger  priests. 
These,  paradoxicallyj  have  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
admiring  its  '^impressive''  rites,  its 
strong  organization  and  its  power.  If 
these  priests  are  not  working  under  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Jesuits, 
they  are  unequivocally  working  directly 
into  their  hands ;  for,  apart  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  disestablishment  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  it  is  unquestionably  to 
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Ihe  advantage  of  the  Hierarchy  to  weak- 
en Protestantism,  which  it  doubtless 
feels  it  is  accomplishing  by  furtheriog 
disestablishment.  Be  that  as  it  m&y,  as 
far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  there 
isn't  much  choice  between  the  estab- 
lished Lutheran  Church  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  both  of  which  organi- 
zations, from  all  the  eviflen***^,  have  the 
spirit  of  their  father, — John  8:44, 

The  extent  to  which  the  Lutheran 
church  is  leaning  toward  the  Bi>mau 
Catholic  organization  is  indicated  in 
many  waya.  The  following  instances  can 
hardly  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
as  showing  a  decay  of  Protestantism: 
The  kingj  who  is  the  nominal  head  {sum- 
mus  f.pucopwi)  of  the  Swedish  Church 
recently  awarded  the  pope  a  rare  decora- 
tion, the  Prince  Charles'  medal,  'for  dis- 
tinguished altruistic  and  philanthropic 
work/  (OnQ  can  almost  picture  the  pope 
flashing  a  sardonic  smile  in  this  connec- 
tion.) Also,  not  long  ago,  the  Lutheran 
archbishop  of  Sweden  invited  Uie  Ko- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Stoclchqlm  to  at- 
tend various  Lutheran  church  councils. 
These  things  make  for  increased  agita- 
tion for  disestablishment. 

In  spite  of  or  in  view  of  the  mentioned 
happenings,  th<*  government  does  not 
seem  at  present  to  be  contemplatiiig  a 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  So- 
cialist party  did  have  as  a  part  of  their 


original  program  the  slogan  that  "reli- 
gion must  be  £  private  matter  and  of  the 

indlvidutU'^  own  choice'',  but  since  com- 
ing into  power  that  part  of  their  pro- 
gram haa  been  dropped,  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  well  to  keep  the  priests 
on  the  pay  roll,  to  keep  them  from  agi- 
tating against  the  government,  and  thus 
gJTG  the  government  some  means  of 
applying  pressure  when  it  seems  desir- 
able to  do  BO. 

A  committee  has,  however,  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  minifitGr  of  justice  to 
work  on  laws  regarding  the  relations  be- 
tween the  established  church  and  the 
dissenting  religious  detiominations.  This 
committee  has  also  beon  instructed  to 
take  up  the  matti^r  of  the  taxes  or 
"tribute"  which  must  be  paid  for  the  up- 
keep of^  the  established  church,  and 
against  which  many,  of  coursCj  have 
raisod  strenuous  objection, 

Agit^Hon  for  disestablishment  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion "To  be  or  not  to  be"  will  be  left  to 
the  church  itself  for  decision-  But  what- 
ever the  immediate  future  may  hold,  the 
time  surely  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
demon  religion  and  its  forms  will  be 
finally  and  forever  replaced  by  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  all 
the  earth. — Awahel  correspondent  in 
Sweden. 


The  Vuhlic  Will  Nei-cr  Knou) 

Preaidetit  Roosevelt,  in  1M3,  directed  tliat  liii.  official  letters  were  t«  be  eealftd 
for  ten  to  fifty  years  after  Mft  death,  wMle  his  personal  and  eonfldential  file  Bhould 
never  be  made  public.  Wrote  Mr.  RoOfie?«4t,  '^Those  which  are  offlcial  lettera  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  library,  but  thosa  which  aw  in  effect  personal,  Buch  aa,  fM 
example,  the  long-hand  letters  between  the  king'  of  England  and  myself^  or  between.  Cftrdmal 
Mundelein  and  myself,  are  to  be  retained  by  me  or  my  estate  mA  ahoul'd  a^er  be  made  pub- 
lie."  The  Chrislim  Century  a^ks:  "Can  it  be  that  Uieee  iettert  d^  with  the  estAblishment  of 
Myron  Taylor'a  embaasy  to  the  Yalicaaf  Aud  did  the  president  o*  the  United  Stateo  think 
it  woTil4  b«  ttowi^  for  the  American  people  ev*r  to  know  all  the  fdcts  about  that  venture,  in 
fishing  for  the  Catholic  votet"  It  ia  conuDon  practice  for  politieianfi  to  bury  auoh  ihady  deedi 
in  a  musty  i^elLar  away  from  purifying  flames  of  public  asritidsm. 
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.^^^pPALACH//^/v  TR^\- 


TWO  thousa-nd 
and  fifty  miles 
of  freedom  and 
opportunity  I 
Freedom  from 
smoke  and  noise 
and  Jostling 
crowds;  opportu- 
nity to  revel  in 
the  inspiring  won- 
ders of  an  un- 
spoiled world. 
Massive  mountain  ranges  clothed  with 
luxuriant  forests,  dazzling  patches  of 
briJliaoilJyJjued^fragrantiJowers,  the  me- 
lodious warbling  of  amiable  birds  over- 
head, the  soft,  tranquil  ripple  of  a  stream 
lazily  gliding  toward  some  lake  or  river 
— all  ttiis  is  yours,  2,050  miles  of  it,  if 
you  wish,  along  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  wilderness 
footpath,  the  longest  in  the  world-  It 
winds  through  fourteen  states,  beginning 
at  Mount  Katalidin,  in  Maine,  and  end- 
ing at  Mount  Oglethorpe,  in  northern 
Georgia-  The  trail  generally  hugs  the 
cr^st  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
ranges,  which  parallel  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Canada  to  Alabama;  hence  the 
name  ^'^ Appalachian",  To  the  Indians  '^ap- 
palaehian''  meant  endless,  and  the  trail 
is  indeed  '^endless''  to  most  of  its  hikers- 

Venturesome  Benton  MaeKaye,  for- 
ester and  roamer  of  New  England's 
wooded  highlands,  first  envisioned  the 
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AppaJflchian  Trail,  back  in  1921h  Aimr- 
ica's  populace,  he  believed,  needed  an 
"escape"  from  crowded,  meehanized  cit- 
ies, mushrooming  nation-wide.  Why 
not,  then,  provide  for  urban  dwellers  in 
the  east,  yearning  for  an  exhilarating 
walk  in  the  woods,  an  extended  foot- 
trail  through  mountain,  valley,  forest 
and  field!  Beadily  accessible  to  eity  resi- 
dents it  must  be,  yet  no  metropolis  dare 
enqjoach  on  its  '*wild"  course.  The  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  system  suited  per- 
fectly, Bounded  by  big,  populous  cities, 
though  in  vast  regions  untamed,  as  in 
ages  past  when  Indiana  stealthily  tread- 
ed its  domain,  the  Appalachians  afforded 
for  multitudes  the  opportunity  to  cast 

off  the  shackles  of  city 
serfdom  and 


free  world, 

MaoKaye's  idea 
caught  fire.  Hiking 
enthusiasts  by  the  , " 
thousands  were  spurred  to  action,  deter- 
mined to  see  materialized  this  dream  of 
a  '"hiker's  paradise".  Picks,  shovels  and 
pruning  shears  beeame  their  weapons  as 
they  tackled  mountain  and  valley.  Sev- 
eral outdoor  organizations  already  main- 
tained short  trails,  particularly  in  the 
northeast.  These  were  linked  into  one 
continuous  chain.  Decadent  Indian  and 
pioneer  paths  along  the  way  sprang  to 
fife.  Finally,  after  years  of  tremendous 
effort,  thia  gigantic  amateur  recreational 
project  bore  rich  {ruitage.  Fourteen 
states,  in  1937,  were  united. by  a  com- 
mon foottrail,  four  feet  wide  and  sign- 
posted all  along  its  route  with  the  dis- 
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tinctive  "AT'  marker.  Constmctioii  of 
tiie  trails  however,  is  almost  dwarfed  in 
effort  required  bj  the  juoxe  difficult  job 
of  maintaining  it.  Laurel  an^  briar  grow 
thick,  ana  must  constantly  be  cleared 
from  the  pathway,  in  some  sections  two 
01  more  times  aunually.  General  super- 
vision of  the  trail  13  assumed  by  The 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

No  trail,  Jong  or  short,  is  complete 
williout  its  shelters.  Scores  dot  the  Ap- 
palachian, many  spaced  an  average 
day's  foot-journey  apart,  about  ten 
miles.  "Shelter'^  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail  may  medn  a  cloaetl  atmcture, 
equipped  with  bunks,  beddings  pots  and 

fians,  or  the  more  numerous  but  not  so 
ully  equipped  open-front  *1ean-to'\ 

Tramping  2,050  miles,  up  steep  moun- 
tcdn  and  down^  through  forest  and  field, 
aierbss  rivpr  and  stream,  looms  up  as  a 
formidable  prospect,  even  for  the  ardent 
hiker.  Very  tew  men  are  known  to  have 
traversed  its  entire  lengthy  and  that  not 
without  interruptions.  Instead  of  "rough- 
ing it",  however,  let's  tramp  vicariously, 

and  explore  from 
the  Httiiuhiir  the 
captivating  sur- 
roundings of  the 


world's  nota- 
ble footpath. 
Noble  Mount 
Katahdin    is 

our  starting  point  Wilderness 
country  is  this,  where  solitude 
enwraps  a  Idker  along  tbe  26fi 
miles  of  trail  that  dips  south- 
west through  Maine.  Glisten- 
ing lakes  teeming  with  fish  speckle  the 
terrain,  making  this  state  a  fisherman's 
joy. 

New  Hampshire's  rugged  White  Moun- 
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tains  challenge  the  trail's  westward 
coarse.  But  upward  the  path  pushes, 
climbiiLg  and  eroBsing  this  Ttmge  as  it 
heads  for  Vermont's  border,  Sohd  mass- 
es of  Mked  granite  top  many  ridges, 
while  below  narrow  passageways  or, 
"notches''  carved  through  hills  give  evi- 
denee  of  a  stream's  irresistible  erosive 
power.  Rocky  peaks,  fertile  valleys, 
plunging  waterfalls  and  placid  lakes  im- 
press the  nature-lover  in  this  wild  won- 
derlands 

Penetrating  Vermontwestward  almost 
to  Rutland,  the  Appalachian  Trail  veers 
abruptly  south,  clinging  to  the  Green 
Moantain  summits.  Carpeting  every  hill 
IS  thick  evergreen  foliage — hemlock, 
spruce,  pine— from  which  the  mountains 
take  their  name.  Even  the  state's  name 
{verd,  green;  mont,  mountain)  bospeake 
the  verdure  of  its  landscape.  Fleet-footed 
deer  may  dart  into  sight,  while  eagles 
and  hawks  draw  attention  skyward  in 
these  parts. 

Moving  on^  the  trail  gets  friendly  with 
Massachufi^tts'  beloved  Eerkshires,  then 
pays  a  hurried  visit  to  Connecticut's 
northwest  comer.  Invasion  of  New  York 
foUvwji,  With  rapid  descent  to  ite  lowest 
level,  bridging  the  Hudson  river  at  Bear 
Mountain.  Distinction  crowns  the  Bear 
Moantain  section  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  It  was  here  that  its  first  segment 
appeared,  m  1922-1923,  And  today  its 
paths  swarm  with  hikers,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  single  portion  ^f 
its   route*   But  little   wouderj 
only  a  short  distance  south  sits 
the.world's  second-largest  city^ 
mothering    her     7^     millions, 
Soaring,    man-made    "rocky 
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moimtains"  appear  as  diminutive  ridg^B 
at  this  distance,  dimly  outlined  in  New 
York  city^s  Bkyline,  on  a  clear  day-  In 
Kvann  weather  steamers  loaded  with  hu- 
mans chum  up  the  Hudson  to  Bear 
Mountain,  there  to  deposit  their  fleshly 
cargoes.  When  day  is  done  the  ''escap- 
ists", foot-weary  but  refreshed  by  satis- 
fying scenic  Burroundings  and  vitalizing 
olean  air,  again  board  deck,  to  float  home- 
ward as  the  Hudson's  majestio  environs 

pass  by. 

Steadily  the  unstoppable  trail  forges 
ahead.  Pondering  its  next  move,  it  wa- 
vers momentarily  astride  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  border,  then  glimpses  the 
attractive  highlands  of  northern  New 
Jersey  and  lunges  south,  along  the  Kit- 
tatinny  mountains.  A  scene  of  pictur- 
esque grandeur  imprints  itself  solidly 
in  mind  as  the  Delaware  river,  at  Penn- 
i^ylvania's  Delaware  Water  Gap,  pnsh«5 
apart  the  Kittatinny  range  to  form  a 
three-mile  gorge,  encased  by  stately 
ridges  towering  13400  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter on  each  aide. 

The  Half 'Way  Murk 

Blue  Mountains  beckon  the  trail  on- 
ward into  Pennsylvania.  Along  this  gen- 
ial route,  two  centuries  ago,  a  chain  of 
frontier  forts  served  as  forerunners  of 
today's  trail  shelters.  Shallow  and  rock- 
studded,  the  beautiful,  banding  Susque- 
hanna river  is  crossed,  just  ahove  Har- 
Tisburg*  Then  an  eastward  twist  past 
peaceful  farms  in  the  fruitful  Cumber- 
land Valley  leads  to  the  northern  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  Ore  pita 
along  its  Maryland-bound  journey  tell 
of  days  when  the  mammoth  iron  in- 
dustry was  still  an  infant^  while  Gettys- 
burg's historic  battlefields  stir  thoughts 
of  Lincoln  and  liberation.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  a  ix^^  a  trail-marker  different 
from  all  others  stares  at  the  hiker.  It 
reads:  "Mt  Katahdin,  Me.  - 1,025  miles; 
Mt.  Oglethorpe,  Ga.   - 1,025  miles." 

Spanning  Maryland's  panhandle,  the 
trail  drops  to  Harper's   Ferry,  West 
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Virginia.  At  this  point  the  watei*  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers  merge 
and  pass  through  a  mighty  gap  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  creating  another  unforget- 
table scenic  spectacle.  Harper's  Ferry 
calls  to  mind  John  Brown,  "fired  aboh- 
tionist  leader  whose  small  band  of  .picked 
men  captured  a  U.  S.  arsenal  and  held 
it  until  Jlobert  E.  Lee  terminated 
Brown's  'Harper's  Ferry  conquest". 
Civil  war  flared  up  soon  after.  The 
trail's  progress  is  balked  by  the  Potomac, 
which  converts  reluctant  ''land-lubbers" 
into  seamen,  ferrying  them  to  the  op- 
posite shore. 

The  Blue  Hidge  mountains  of  Virginia 
next  play  host  to  the  trailj  on  its  south- 
westward  jaiint.  Not  to  be  by-pasaed  is 
expansive  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
replete  with  wondrous  and  diversified 
floral  and  animal  life.  Dense  hardwood. 
forests  and  luf?h  grassland  adorn*  its 
hills.  Actually  more  than  700  species  of 
shrubs  and  trees  and  other  pJanis,  and 
125  varieties  of  birds,  flourish  in  the 
park's  183,000  acres.  Should  early  sum- 
mer find  you  on  the  trail,  prt>fnse]y 
blooming  mountain  laurel  and  wild  flow- 
ers aflame  with  color  offer  nules  of  de- 
light The  fall  season  vies  for  attention 
as  its  blazes  with  the  lustrous  russet  and 
crimson  and  gold  leafage  of  hickory, 
chestnut  and  oak.  Wild  animals,  too,  live 
here;  bobcats,  opossum,  groundhogs  and 
flying  squirrels  share  with  their  biped 
companions  the  unending  charms  of  the 
Maker's  earth. 


Which  Way 

Where  the  Roanoke  river  breaks 
through,  the  Blue  Kidge  forks.  Eastern 
and  western  arms  go  their  own  ways,  un- 
til they  meet  again  twenty  miles  above 
the  trails  terminus.  "Which  route  shall 
be  followed  f  Unwilling  to  slight  either, 
the  Apiialachian  Trail  serves  both,  stick- 
ing to  the  eastern  fork  as  far  as  New 
river  in  southern  Virginia,  where  it 
reaches  out  across  a  plateau  and  mounts 
the  western  fork  Then  southwest  it  pro- 
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eedds,  down  into  the  Great  Smoky  moim- 
tainB  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
Of  a  truth,  ''great*'  and  "amoky*'  ar^ 
these  mountiiins .  Huge,  monumental 
ridges,  dozens  of  them,  jut  thousands 
of  feet  skyward,  there  to  look  down  upon 
deep>  misty  valleys.  Blue,  fog-like  haze 
caste  a  ''emoky*'  spell  over  the  whole 

area.  Cherokee  Indians  and  early  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  aettlera  for  generations 

occupied  this  territory  as  isolationihls, 
living  in  a  world  of  splendor  solely 
theirs.  Inroads  by  '^ontBidere"  have  been 
made  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Today  the 
apacioua  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  invites  innumerable  vaca- 
tionists and  foot-travelers  to  exnlt  in  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  this  enchanting 
land.  Almost  year-round  some  of  more 
than  1,200  kinds  of  flowertj  blossom  to 
appease  the  bright -color  crave  of  hikers 
along  the  trail.  Plants  classed  as  shrubs 
attain  tree-like  size;  hardwoods  grow 
prodigiouslyj  thicker  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  Black  bear,  white  tailed 
deer  and  red  and  gray  fox  stalk  the 
wooded  areas,  complemented  by  feath- 
ered fliers  that  flit  across  the  skies  above. 

Oh,  What  a  VieivJ 

Tennessee's  Clingraatfs  Dome,  rising 
6,641  feet,  is  not  too  lofty  a  citadel  to 
escape  visit  by  the  persevering  Appa- 
lachian TraiL  Atop  this  highest  spot  on 
its  2,0n0-mile  serpentine  route — away 
up  where  clouds  become  fellow  travelers 
— ^the  evening  hiker  stands  enthralled  by 
awesome  sunsets:  immense,  bcwiJdoring, 
magnificent. 

Meditation  is  momentary,  as  the  trail 
deserts  Clin^man's  Dome,  divorces  the 

Great  Smokies  and  reaches  out  for  the 
Blue  Ridge,  eastern  arm  of  the  {*hflin, 
which  it  accompanies  to  Mount  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia.  Here  on  a  mountain 
top  ends  the  "endlese'*  Appalachian 
Trail. 

'For  millions  of  easterners,  city- 
enslaved,  the  Appalachian  Trail  has 
opened  a  way  to  bask  freely  in  the  rec- 
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reative  treasures  of  this  planet,  formed 

for  man'fi  pleasure.  Western  outdoor 
zealots  take  pride  in  their  sublime  Eoek- 
ies  and  Sierra  Nevada s,  displaying 
jagged,  imposing,  bare  and  snowcapped 
peaks.  The  Appalachians  do  not  ahoot 
Bo  high  (average  peak  height  is  2,000  feet^ 
none  exceeds  7>000),  nor  do  tliey  possess 
the  bold,  invincible  character  of  these 
western  ranges.  Comparative  dearth 
in  stature,  though,  is  eompenaated  by 
superabnjidaEce  of  colorful  forests  and 
shrubs  that  dress  rounded  hilltops  and 
sioping  mountainsides  with  a  soft,  rest- 
ful blanket.  Many  western  pcalcs  rear 
heavenward  from  vallftys  already  high, 
even  above  the  timber  line,  hence  their 
barrenness.  Rockies  or  Appalachians, 
each  deeply  imprcst^^^  in  its  own  distino- 
tive  way. 

Our  "armchair  tramp"  through  Amer- 
ica's  eastern  wilderness  has  ended.  But 
nostalgic  memories  stay.  Din  uud  smoke 
and  rush  of  big  city  life  are  out  of  mind. 
The  glories  of  creation  are  yours,  to 
drink  in  rapturously.  Miles  around 
spread  rolling  seas  of  rich  green,  quiet- 
ing  yet  vibrant  with  life,  its  niotionless 
waves  swelling  high  up,  then  dipping  far 
down.  Boundless  heavens  stretch  infi- 
nitely upward,  at  night  bedecked  with 

myriads  of  sparkling  lights.  Stillness  set- 
tles everywhere.  And  yet  the  lonely  wil- 
derness is  not  stilt.  Music  is  heard,  a 
soothing,  moving  symphony  of  nature. 
Melodious  strains  rise  from  »  tuuefid 
brook,  rhythmic  notes  blare  forth  from 
the  iruwpeiingcicadsLSt  hushed  anas  Sow 
out  of  the  woods  as  an  easy  wind  gently 
rustles  leaves  and  branches.  And  join- 

iag  in  harmouiously  are  wing&d  vocal- 
ists, entertaining  with  perfect  song. 

Foretaste  of  paradise  is  this  Appa- 
lachian journey,  when  without  end  shall 
every  worshipful  hanian  bath^  in  the  up- 
lifting  gloriee  of  Jehovah's  flawless 
handiwork.  Privileged  are  we  to  iivd  in 
the  generation  that  is  certain  to  witness 
the  incoming  of  the  Creator's  perfect 
new  world. 
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LOOKOl/r/ 


HE  IS  no  saccharin-sweet,  sugar-coat- 
ed honeydropi  He  is  a  sour  fellow 
thtough  and  through,  to  tlie  last  drop  of 
his  two  ounces  of  juice.  That  isiwhat  the 
people  say  about  this  member  of  the 
citrus  faiiiily  who  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  come  from  far-off  India.  Yet, 
people  of  every  land  have  made  friends 
with  him,  and  love  him  for  what  he  is 
worth. 

The  Arabs  were  supposed  io  have 
transplanted  lemon  trees  to  Spain  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  from  there  they 
spread  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  eventually  to  the  Americas, 
The  lemon  is  slightly  more  frost-resist- 
ant than  the  lime,  yet  more  tender  than 
either  his  orange  or  grapefruit  cous- 
ins. This  esplaijis  why  the  lemon  indus- 
try today  is  centered  in  California-  At 
one  time  Florida  produced  140,000  boxes 
of  lemons  a  year,  until  a  cold  wave  in 
1894-95  killed  most  of  the  lemon  trees 
and  the  industry  moved  west.  In  1938 
California  had  400,000  lemon  trees, 
which  were  annually  producing  1,200 
carloads  of  lemons. 

There  are  two  main  periods  of  bloom- 
ing, in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  go  it  is 
a  common  sight  to  see  fragrant  flowers, 
green  fruit  and  ripe  lemonis  all  present 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  a  hearty  lemon 
tree  yields  3,000  lemons  a  year.  The 
fruit  is  picked  green  every  five  weeks, 
and  after  washing  and  sorting  it  is 
packed  to  "cure",  that  is,  to  mature  and 
color,  a  process  which  takes  from  one 
to  four  months. 

For  commercial  purposes  lemons  are 
an  important  source  of  citric  acid  used 
for  many  industrial  purposes^  Oil  of 
lemon  distilled  from  the  rind  finds  use 
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in  the  perfumery  and  flavoring  indus- 
tries. And  in  the  household  lemons  seem 
indispensable;  housewives  use  them  in 
c  >oking  and  in  salad-making.  Upon  ris- 
ing in  the  morning  many  people  either 
suck  a  lemon  or  drink  the  juice  in  a 
glass  of  water  as  a  starter  for  the  d»y. 
On  this  point  we  might  digress  long 
enough  to  read  an  item  in  the  April  5, 
1947,  issue  of  Science  News  Letter: 

Daily  lemon  juice  drmking  destroys  i^e 
teeth,  two  dentists  at  the  Mayo  CUnie  at 
Bochester,  Minn.,  warn.  ,  .  .  They  report  on 
50  patients  who  were  taking  kmon  juice  as  a 
health  meaam-e  and  who  also  shewed  evidence 
of  their  teeth  having  dissolved  away,  .  .  . 
The  use  of  lemon  juice  was  most  common 
among  sufferers  from  rheumatism.  It  was  also 
Used  by  some  of  the  50  for  treatment  of  con* 
Btipation,  to  prevent  and  relieve  colds  and 
occasionally  as  a  tonic,  ...  ,  Because  of  their 
"ritamin  0  content^  this  has  heen  a  help  on 
the  niztrjtional  score,  the  dentists  point  out. 
They  state,  however,  that  enough  vitamin  C 
can  be  got  without  resorting  to  improper  use 
of  lemona.  By  improper  use  they  mean: 
(1)  sucking  on  lemons^  which  is  not  very 
common;  (2)  taking  lemon  juice  daily  in  ap- 
preciable concentration. 

Mixed  with  eqnal  parts  of  glycerin 
and  three  times  as  mudi'  rose  water, 
lemon  juice  is  used  as  a  skin  lotion,  A 
slice  of  lemon  dipped  in  peroxide  makes 
a  good  stain-remover,  A  lemon  juice 
rinse  (one  lemon  to  two  quarts  of  water) 
cleanses  soap  film  from  the  hair  better 
than  plain  water.  But  for  popularity 
none  of  these  nses  compare  with  ice- 
cold  lemonade — that  delightful  hot- 
weather  thirst  quencher.  So^  Mr.  Lemon, 
look  outl  People  are  not  only  after  your 
skin  but  they  will  squeeze  the  life  out  of 
yon. — Contributed. 

AWAkEi 


Pesky  Poison  Ivy 


MAyy  a  vacatiorjist  and  mejsieker 
has  had  the  misfortone  of  tftturn- 
iiEg  Jiome  -with  arnins  and  Face  bVoUgo 
with  ftn  inilatiied  and  itrtiing:  rash  due  lo 
poiso^iing  hy  tho&e  unpleasanl  Korth 
American  plants  known  as  poison  ivy* 
poisoa  cak  and  [H>jsun  bumac.  Poison 
i\y,  the  moEt  common,  grows  in  thp  past 
and  niiddle  west ;  poison  oak  flourishes 
on  the  western  slopes;  and  poison  simiac 
is  found  in  the  efistern  swamps. 

The  beat  way  to  prevent  being  poi- 
soned by  these  plants  is  to  atay  away 
from  ihem.  The  leaves  may  be  smooth- 
edged,  notched  or  lobedj  even  all  three 
tyyea  occurrir^g  on  the  aanie  plant,  hut 
renriember,  poison  ivy  and  poiaoa  oak 
aro  the  only  piflafe  that  grow  abundant- 
ly in  the  woods  with  three  leaves  on  a 
B:eni.  So  (lount,  aa  yuu  repeat  the  simple 
old  proverb,  '^Leaflets  three;  let  it  W/' 
Poison  ivy  is  often  confused  with  the 
Virginia  creeper,  which  has  five  leaves 
instead  of  three.  Poison  susnai?  has  it« 
own  distinctive  leaflets  iLMn^bering  T*ron3 
»(*ven  to  tliirteen  od  a  stem. 

The  poison  of  these  pJants,  caUed 
UTDshioI,  coats  the  leaves,  berries,  stems 
au;3  even  the  roots  of  theae  plants.  By 
petting  dogs  and  catfi  or  handling  oae^s 
own  slioea  ox  clothes  that  have  brushed 
against  these  plants  it  is  possible  lo  con- 
traet  the  poisorjiug.  So^  even  though  one 
is  vcTj  oareful  to  a^oid  direct  eontfliit 
with  tkes^  plants,  thi?re  is  a  j>ossibiJity 
of  breakiag  out  in  a  violent,  irritating 
rash  with  fever.  There  are  over  250,000 


csKes  a  year  And  oniy  one  out  of  thrse 
ptirsuns  ii*  resistant  to  the  poison;  cone 
aro  immune. 

It  is  therefore  well  to  know  how  to 
treat  this  skin  poiiioning-  If  immediately 
after  contacting  it  a  prson  washes  with 
strong  laundry  soap  it  will  net  tate.  The 
rpniedies  offered  tur  treating  the  rash 
after  it  appears  number  several  hun- 
dred, hut  jnost  of  them  are  wort/tieba. 
Even  the  authorities  do  not  agree.  Some 
say  snakirg  in  very  hot  wattT  is  help- 
ful. Others  recoimnend  a  solution  of 
Epsonn  salts  (one  tablespoonful  to  a  cup 
of  watvj).  A  lotion  of  cidaminc  or  one 
of  boric  Mid  (3  |M>rcent  nolution)  is  ad- 
vised* Two  years  ago  it  was  announced 
that  tyrosinase,  an  enzjTne  found  in 
mushrooms,  potatuua  and  bana-na^,  was 
as  effective  as  ferrie  eiiloride  and  potaa- 
siuno  permanganate.  Another  describes 
his  one-shot  overnight  cure  that  has 
worked  on  at  least  150  eases,  a»  Tallows: 
Dissolve  a  level  tcaspooiiful  of  lead  aep- 
tate  in  nn^-third  glass  of  boiling  water. 
Then  dissolve  three  level  teaapoonfuls 
of  alua\  in  one-tfiircf  gi&ss  <jf  bouing  wu- 
ter.  HUr  alum  solution  into  the  lead,  al- 
low to  settle,  pour  nfF  the  clear  solution, 
and  apply  it  as  a  wet  dressing  for  ten 
minutes.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice recomnQends  mining  four  ounces  of 
powdered  tannic  acid  with  one  quart  of 
nibbing  alcohol  and  swabbing  it  on  the 
affected  fjarts.  "ivy-Dry"',  a  commercial 
product,  is  based  on  this  funnula-  Ncv-tr 
use  cold  crcame;  tiiey  spread  the  raah. 
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Paul's  Shipwreck 

ANY  an  *'old  salt"  has  heard  about    to  the  stem  post,  but  hy  two  great  oars  or  pad- 


how   the  apostie  Pani   was  ship- 

wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Malta  nearly  1900 
years  ago-  The  account  of  it  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  makes  thrill- 
ing reading,  and  those  who  have  been  in 
similar  straits  as  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ion Lnke  have  especially  appreciated  the 
description  of  that  perilous  voyage- 

During  World  War  I  while  command- 
ing a  flotilla  of  British  ships,  which  were 
stationed  at  Taranto,  Italy,  and  Malta, 
Mr,  Edwin  Smith  took  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  details  of  that  first-century 
shipwreck.  His  observations  and^  com- 
ments, as  given  in  the  March,  1947,  issue 
of  The  Bidder,  make  very  interesting 
reading-  To  his  knowledge  of  stjaman- 
ship,  which  he  learned  by  schooling  and 
by  experience,  Mr.  Smith  adds  much  in- 
formation that  has  come  to  light  on  the 
construction  and  rigging  of  first-century 
ships.  Certain  coins  and  frescoes  have 
been  found  that  picture  ships  used  at  the 
time  ot  Christ.  Based  on  this  accumu- 
lated information  this  twentieth-century 


dies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stem;  hence  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  plural  number  by  St. 
Luke.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  around  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  mod- 
em hinged  rudder  cajne  into  general  uae,  .  .  , 

The  rigging  of  these  ancient  vessels  was 
simple.  For  the  most  part  it  conaisted  of  one 

■  principal  mast  which  carried  a  long  yard, 
spreading  a  great  squaresail  which  was  furled 
on  the  yard  aloft.  These  large  grain  ships  in 

"'Addition  carried  topaails.  They  generally  had 
a  smaller  mast  close  to  the  bow  on  which  they 
spread  a  small  squaresail  called  the  artemon. 
In  addition  they  carried  triangixiar  sails  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  ship  steer  easier 
under  different  eireumstaneeSj  and  for  the 
purpose  of  tacking  or  wearing  ship.  These 
also  were  made  use  of  in  a  storm  when  tie 
larger  sails  had  to  be  taken  in. 

It  was  aboard  such  an  Alexandrian 
ship  as  this  that  the  prisoner  Paul  was 
placed  atMyra,inLycia,bound  for  Italy. 
After  leaving  the  Fair  Havens  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Crete,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  warned 


seaman  attempts  to  describe  the  type  of    them  that  should  they  do  so  they  wculd 


ship  in  which  Paul  was  shipwrecked. 

'bi  general  outline  they  did  not  differ  great- 
ly from  sailing  ships  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
in  America,  especially  in  their  underwater 
parts,  with  the  exception  that  the  bow  and 
fit«m  were  much  alike.  The  bulwarks  were 
opei^  rails,  and  ca- 
booses or  galleries 
were  built  at  both 
ends.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difference 
between  these  and 
all  clsfises  of  mod- 
em ships  is  in  the 

steering  arrange- 
ment- The  ancient 
vessels  were  not 
steered  as  those  in 
modem  times  by  a 
single  rudder  hinged 
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run  into  *Tiurt  and  much  damage",  their 
ship  ran  into  a  northeaster.  ^Tearing 
lest  they  should  faU  into  the  quicksands, 
[they]  strake  sail  [lowered  the  gear. 
Am.  Stan.  Ver.']^  and  so  were  driven," 
(Acts   27:17)    Many  have  interpreted 

this  to  mean  that 


they  just  let  the 
boat  drift  before 
the  storm;  hut 
Smith  thinks  oth- 
erwise: 

Imagine  how  that 
ancient  mariner 
would  resent  the 
8t»temezit  m  th^  au- 
thorised version  of 
the  Scriptures, 
which  in  effect  tells 
na  that  he  was  no 

AWAKE! 


leanian ;  that  he  was  a  xnas  not  only  vithoat 
kaowledge  of  the  first  principle  of  seamanship 
but  aiao  lacing  In  pJain  conuaoii  titimie.  But  I 
kooiTt  and  tvery  cr.her  naik^r  kuoura,  that  he 
was  anything  hut  tliat.  He  wia  a  real  sailor, 
a  master  of  hb  art.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him 
today. 

Smitii  reasons  that,  instead  of  letting 
the  ship  driit  before  the  Ptorm,  the  rap- 
tain  handled  hiB  ahipin  thip  nmTinf*r: 

He  hovu  the  ship  to,  that  she  mi^rh:  the 
better  ride  out  the  i^ale,  and  be  hove  her  to 
ou  ttw  proper  ^ack.  When  a  5hip  ib  being 
hov*^tu  m  proximity  t*?  Any  dongcr,  the  prop- 
er IhUnf  to  d(i  :h  to  heave  her  lo  on  the  Lack 
which.  coiiBiderir.g  her  forward  motion,  will 
always  carrj-  her  away  tiom  the  danger  ralh^ 
erllian  L<jwtii"di*ii.-  lu  tliiijiii>tance  they  would 
lay  the  sHp  i3  on  the  starboard  inoK,  'hat  \% 
with  the  rt^ht-hand  side  facing  the  Trind,  She 
would  thus  he  poir.tinjr  about  north,  or  away 
from  the  African  coa^^t  and  the  Syrtia;  ami 
any  headway  bHo  micht  make  while  hove-to 
would  l>e  carrying  her  on  Wr  course  towards 
Italy,  while  her  broadside  motion  (drift] 
woulc  be,  speaking  generally,  to  the  weBt- 
ward. 

On  the  SoViowin^  day  wheti  fri^  ffAl^  edXl- 
tinued  Unabat^^d  they  [Lphtenud  the  ship, 
Evcrj'-  atejj  hitherto  taken  indieates  skillful 
seamanship,  and  .^o'here,  fcr  all  works  vn  aea- 
mariHhip  rcoommond  Ihb*  as  on€  of  the  thin}i:H 
wht?h  shouW  h^  done.  Tliey  threw  overboard 
evt!ry:hir45  not  neeessai^  ^ow  to  the  workini^ 
01  the  ship.  This  relief  which  a  ship  experi- 
ences by  thift  would  be  the  aumc  03  when  a 
warship  lhr<JW3  her  guna  OTerboard.  Slie 
would  ride  higher  and  make  less  water. 


Concerning  Ihe  remaining  details  men- 
tioned ID  Acts  27,  Mr.  Smith  describeB 
how  he  personally  vifiited  Malta,  and  the 
vicinity  that  Ik  now  known  as  St.  Panrs 
Bay,  and  he  Bays  that  all  is  in  keeping 
with  the  ffif^ts  jiA  Rf^T  down  in  Luke's  ac- 
count Therefore,  he  concludes  by  sav- 
ing; 

We  have  saeu  in  our  examination  that  everj' 
fi^atemeiit  as  lo  the  luovenients  of  this  ahip, 
from  tae  timt?  Ttheii  she  left  Fjiir  Haven* 
until  ahe  wad  beached  at  "Malta,  an  set  forth 
by  St.  Luke  has  Iven  verifiod  by  extern  al  and 
iiidc|}endent  evidence  uf  the  most  t^xaet  and 
satiafying  nature;  and  that  his  Klutements  jaa 
to  the  time  the  ihip  remained  ut  s^a  corre- 
spond with  the  distance  covered;  and  finally 
that  hia  dcserivtion  of  the  place  arrived  at  la 
in  ci^nfoimity  with  the  piiicc  as  it  w.  All  of 
which  gi>pe  to  show  that  Luke  uctually  made 
the  voyage  aa  described,  on<i  has  itioreover 
shorni  himself  to  be  a  mnii  whose  ohservations 
and  statenw?nla  ana;  h^  takua  aa  n^liable  and 
tnu+lwoi-thy  in  tb?  biffht^qt  flejrr^o. 

The  twemy-flcventh  cheptur  of  the  Acts 
of  the  AposiUs  is  a  simple  etateincnt  of  the 
^aet■^,  and  I,  a  sailor  of  ihe  -old  b^'liuul  and  a 
t-cocher  of  madern  motlioilM  in  navicHtion,  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  thin  whole  book  is 
of  the  ^me  high  o^der,  and  of  JTr-perwhable 
value. 

Yes,  indeed!  The  book  of  Acts  is^of 
liigh  (jUftlity  and  irrefutable  truthful 
nesB,  for  ifwas  inspired  and  kppt  liy  the 
ftcf  ive  for<*e  or  holy  spirit  of  tlie  Author 
and  Pres<?rver  of  the  whole  Bible,  nauie- 
ly,  Jehovah  God. 


Jumbo  Jupiter! 

Ninfleen  times  id  bright  «  Xhf  n«ir-by  fttara,  Spica  anJ  Antores,  Jupiter  stood 
out  in  M  i-s  glory  and  greatneBs  last  munlh.  Jupit^l  38,603  imltw  in  d'-^ineier^ 
ir/l^bO«  mjiea  m  ciiciiaii^renoe,  1,313  tLin««  i^  l(u^  Ld  Tolume  bj  tbe  earth!  Ihb 
^^^^^^^  cArth  has  only  ODo  wteliite  or  moon,  but  Jupiu-r  h^x  eleven.  A',  a  lueari  dlsUiii-e 
Fror»  the  eartk  of  *8,1,0O0,OOO  mile*,  il  tak*-*  Jupiter  ncaTly  twelv.  -years  to  gj  oiiw  around 
the  auii.  And  aecauBc  Jupiter  Ib  a  i^hmet,  and  not  a  star,  the  Little  htat  received  fiom  the 
lOD   reKiBters  on  the   Fahrenheit  thermometer  a  cold  270'  heiow  Eero. 


JVLY  2t,  1U7 
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Jesus  Bleed  Them  White? 


UNUER  the  letterhead  of  St-  MiU 
dxed^s  Clmreh,  506  High  St,  Somex- 
set,  Kentucky,  a  letter  signed  'Father 
J.  A-  CyBryan"  was  sent  to  Catholics  liv- 
ing outside  his  parish.  In  it  he  told  them 
how,  hv  putting  the  pressure  on  his  own 
parifihioners,  he  had  squeezed  out  of 
them  '"better  tha:ri  $500.00  a  family"  for 
the  purpose  of  huilding  a  church-  To 
qBote  his  exact  words,  he  said:  "I  have 
bled  them  white"  Then,  getting  to  the 
main  burden  of  his  ktter,  CBryan  said: 
Help  U3  out  now,  Bud  wft  promise  not  to 
bother  you  tmy  naore.  In  the  name  of  the 
DiTine- Infant  of  Prague,  w«  ask  yaa  to  give 
Tia  one  dollar  (il.OO).  I'  your  own  parish 
needs  your  money  worse  that  we  do,  then 
throw  this  letter  away  and  say  a  little  prayer 
for  lis.  It  you  doa'r  feel  as  though  you  can 
afford  to  give  us  a  dollar,  don't  h^t  ua  down 
completely.  Give  ua  something— anytamg — 
even  if  it  i&  only  a  quarter  {25c). 

Before  you  good  Catliolie  sonh  send 
yonr  dollars  and  quarters  to  this  Somer- 


set "Father^'  go  buy  a  Catholie  Bible  and 
xead  Acts  7:48,49.  which  says:  "The 
most  High  dweSlelh  not  in  hoasos  made 
"by  hands,  as  the  prophet  saith:  Heavea 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my  lo:)tKtooh 
"What  house  will  you  build  met  saith  the 
Lord-" 

Jesus  never  asked  anybody  to  build  a 
church,  nc^ver  aslred  anybody  to  put  a 
steeple  on  a  ehorch,  never  a^ked  aiiy- 
body  to  pirt  a  belJ  in  the  steepfo,  never 
asRed  anybody  to  ring  the  bell,  and  never 
asked  anylwdy  to  holler  for  money  in 
the  name  of  Almighty  tiod.  Jesus  freely 
preached  to  the  poor;  He  did  not  make 
them  poor.  So  when  He  denotineed  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  because  thev  **^tle- 
voj}T  the  houses  cf  widows"  (Matthew 
23:14,  Douay)^  He  niuai  have  had  in 
mird  fellows  li"Ke  this  O'Bryan  that  hrag 
that  titey  have  '"bled  them  white".  Ct»n- 
trariwise^  Jestrsnever  l*eg"^ed  formoney, 
Christiana  follow  Jesus*  example. 
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"The  ^ame  of  the  Wicked  Shall  RoV 

C  At  Wliit*  Plains,  New  York^  Cardinal  Sp«UnJiii  broke  gronnd  on  June  4  £cr  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic high  mUooI.  When  completed,  in  Bepl^mber,  1948,  at  a  <TOit  oZ  $i,000,Ot>0,  it  ttUI  have  fa- 
oiIitieB  for  1,360  boys.  And  what  will  be  the  nam©  of  thifl  actool  V  The  Archbishop  Stepina* 
H%ft  Schcolt  la  honor^  they  aaj-^  of  tbe  oisn  wht-  is  atiil  dive  and  in  priaoti  "for  defense  of 
hifl  faith.'*.  It  is  abocking  indt-ed  that  an  institutioo  ia  Iwing  erwted  od  the  ahores  of  '^demo- 
cratic America''  to  perpc^tnate  the  luciQory  of  as  black  and  siuister  a  man  aa  IStepina4&,  a  name 
tLat  19  listed  ui  the  regisler  of  w«r  cnminaJa  with  others  like  ?£u»olLiii,  Hitler,  FraneOi  Fetain, 
Tiao-  £t  ol.f  all  of  theia  CatJioIice,  all  of  them  reHponw'bJe  for  thfl  deaths  of  thoufl^nds  upon 
thouaanda  of  m«i,  woiimk  and  children.  This  Stepinac,  liinia*>ll',  wae  fonud  guilty  tn  foorteen 
ooouta  of  eoUaboratiun  and  clo&o  alliance  i^ith  tbe  '[Jstaabi  terrorists  c£  Yiigo^laviflT  and 
tbei-efore  npon  him  and  his  name  rests  miirh  of  the  reaponslbilify  for  the  massacre  of  500,DQ0 
8orba,  the  inurde-r  of  50,000  Croatian  and  ftoauian  tfeft!>,  and  the  ktUing  of  31,0CIJ  Ortbodoi 
Catholics  m  Za^eb  alom'f  And  ijow  a  high  school  is  to  memorialize  th<?  name  of  him  who 
committed  these  bloody  atrociUes  for  the  ^'defenj^e  of  his  faith''„But  let  £,lUtake  neart  in 
tha  Lord's  promise  that,  yet  a  litlJe  -while,  and  "the  name  of  the  wiclted  shall  ro*.". — Prov- 
•rh«10:7- 
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Authentic  Prophecy 

THE  true  prophet  of  God  is  one  who 
speaks  as  he  is  directed  by  the  power 
oi  Jehovah  to  speak  He  does  not  utter 
man's  message^  but  utters  God's  mes- 
sage. Chriftt  Jesus  is  the  groat  Prophet 
of  Jehovah,  who  speaks  with  authority 
froin  His  heavenly  Father.  After  His 
ascension  from  eartti  to  heaven  He  gave 
Ilifi  faitliful  servant  John  a  revelation 
of  the  things  that  must  oonie  to  pass, 
and  which  are  coming  to  pass  in  our  cen- 
tury. This  prophecy  opengv  up  saying: 
"The  revelation  of  Jeaua  Christ,  which 
Gfod  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his 
servants  thin^ifs  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass;  and  he  sent  and  signified  it 
by  hifl  angel  unto  his  servant  John," 
— Eevclatton  1:  L 

According  to  Revelation  1: Band  3:14, 

Jesus  Christ  is  "The  faithful  and  true 
witness".  The  testimony  of  Christ  Jesus, 
therefore,  imports  absolute  verity.  Jeho- 
vah, the  Alinighty  God,  sent  this  beloved 
Soa  to  the  earth  to  tell  the  truth,  and  He 
did  tell  the  truth.  When  standing  before 
the  Boman  governor,  charged  with  trea- 
son, Jeaus  testified:  *'To  this  end  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  eauae  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voico/^ — John  16 ;  37- 

Christ  Jesus  was  prefigured  by  the 
prophet  Moses.  Not  only  was  Moses  as 
Jehovah's  servant  used  by  Rijn  to  write 
the  five  books  first  appearing  in  the  Bi- 
ble, but  he  waa  a  prophet  of  Almighty 
God  and  foretold  and  foreshadowed 
Christ  Jesus,  the  greatest  prophet.  The 
testimony  by  Jesus  contirms  this  state- 
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ment,  for  He  said :  *^f oeeS  .  .  .  wrote  of 
me."  The  religious  leaders  among  the 
Jews  wore  opposed  to  Jesus,  and,  ad- 
dressing them.  He  said:  'Do  not  think 
that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father: 
there  is  one  that  aocuseth  you,  even 
Moses,  in  whom  ye  truBt.  For  nad  y^  be- 
lif^ved  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me: 
for  he  wrote  of  me."— John  5: 45, 46, 

Jesus  not  only  said  that  Moses  had 
written  a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  had 
written  about  Christ,  hut  tftRtified  fur- 
thermore to  the  Jews :  ''Search  the  scrip- 
tures; for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life:  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me."  (John  5:39)  Moses,  who  wrote 

of  the  Christ,  was  a  type  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, the  great  Prophet,  and  the  evidence 
completely  establishes  that  fact.  Moses 
in  hia  last  address  to  the  Israelites,  the 
ancient  ppople  of  Jehovah  God,  uttered 
this  prophecy:  'The  Lobd  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the 
midst  of  the«,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto 
me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.**  (Deuter- 
onomy 18:15)  That  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled in  Chriet  Jesus,  and  the  apostle 
Peter  so  states:  'Tor  Moaes  truly  said 
unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall  the 
Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of 
your  brethren,  like  unto  me;  him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall 
say  unto  you.  And  it  afaall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  soul^  which  will  not  hear  ^hat 
prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among 
the  people" ;  and  Feter  was  there  refer- 
ring to  Christ  Jesus.— Acts  3:  22,  23. 

True  prophecy  is  the  rw^orded  author- 
itative words  declaring  things  that  must 
come  to  pass  in  future  days.  It  appears 
that  the  men  who  uttered  or  xeoorded 
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the  prophecies  did  not  at  the  time  of 
presenting  them  understand  tlie  mean- 
ing thereof.  But  in  His  own  due  time 
God  makes  knowi  to  righteous  men  the 
meaning  of  such  propiiecieH,  Thip  is 
proved  W  the  wards  oE  Jesua  to  His  dia- 
ciplaa-  lie  had  told  tlieni  what  the  fu- 
ture yeac8  would  bring  forth,  particulnr- 
ly  with  r<jferenee  to  the  ond  of  the  world. 
He  instructed  them  concerning  the  holy 
spirit,  which  God  would  send  after  JeSus 
ascended  into  h^^aven,  and  which  Jesus 
did  sond  upon  His  faithful  eervaJits  at 
Penteco&t.  To  prepare  them  for  this,  Je- 
gus  SRid  to  ITis  diaciples:  "And  now  I 
have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  it  i^  come  to  pas5,  ye  nriight 
lielieve:'  (John  14:29)  Tt^  coming,  to 
pass  proved  Him  a  prophet^ 

That  which  stands  out  most  promi- 
nenfty  in  the  Bible  is  iU  tBachhif^  Mn- 
cerning  God's  kingdom;  and  h(^can&e  of 
ite  paramO"ant  importance  Jefius  in- 
structed His  follower?*  that  they  should 
always  prav  for  the  pcining  of  that  Icing-, 
doni/  (  Wfttthew  fi :  9. 10)  It  iB  (xod's  king- 
dom, and  necessarily  all  prophecy  ecn- 
cerninp:  that  Icmirdoni  :nust  proceed  from 
the  Ahjjifrhly  God.  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
duly  appoiDtod  and  anointed  Kinq;  oE  the 
kingdom  of  God.  All  the  prophetp  of  God 
foretold  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  and 
of  the  King,  and  pointed  forward  to  that 
day  as  ont^  of  greatest  importance. 

^"iVhen  the  first  man  was  in  Kden  Jeho- 
vah God  uttered  the  first  prophecy,  at 
G&nesia  -f:  14-17.  Thereafter  Hs  used 
men  who  had  wholly  devoted  themst^lves 
to  Ood'a  service  to^  utterr  prophecy  and 
to  write  it  down  at  His  dietaticn.  Under 
inspiration  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God  He 
caused  Peter  to  utter  tho  words  of 
prophecv  concernincr  the  great  King, 
Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Graator  Moses,  and 
then  to  sav:  *'Yea,  and  all  the  prophets 
from  S/ir?rueI,  and  tho^e  that  foihw 
after,  a^  many  as  have  spokerij  have 
likewise  foretold  of  tlieae  days/'— Acts 
3:24. 

Over  a  period  of  practically  four  thou- 
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aand  years  men  of  old  who  were  devoted 
to  God  and  who  prophesied  according  tq 
Ood'j^  will  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ 
Jesus  the  Messieli.  Not  only  did  they 
/oreteil  His  cowiuf^^  bat  they  recorded 
the  minute  details  of  the  place  where  He 
would  be  born,  liis  ministry,  His  lenip- 
tation.  His  persecution,  Hia  suffenngj 
His  ignonainioas  d^a*h^  and  His  resur- 
rection and  heavenly  exaltation.  Such 
wi?dcin  could  proceed  only  from  the 
Almighty  God,  the  Sourw  of  all  authen- 
tic prophecy-  The  fuot  that  thoso  proph- 
ecies were  fulfilled  exactly  as  foretold 
proves  the  authenticity  of  the  same. 

Prophecy  of  God  cannot  he  under- 
atood  by  men  who  have  no  faith  in  Ood 
and  in  His  Christ  Such  men  are  blind 
to  the  Truth.  A  man  -who  has  no  faith  in 
Ood  and  does  not  heliev-^  Ood's  "Word 
cannot  understand  the  BWak  S:ich  men 
roiy  upon  their  own  learning  and  walk 
on  in  the  dark.  Such  niM  c.aps  them- 
f^elvcH  as  higher  critics,  and  as  evolu- 
tionists, and  base  their  arguments  iipon 
the  so-called  '^science"  of  evolution.  Con- 
cerning them  (3-od  says:  "They  are  fools,' 
heeauso  they  say  there  is  no  Ood.  (Psahfn 
14:1)  In  these  latter  days  the  colleges 
teach  evolution  coneorning  man  and  his 
creation  and  development  and  ignore  en- 
tirely the  Word  of  CJ-od  except  to  be- 
little it.  They  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceits, and  concerning  such  the  Lord  says 
in  His  Word  that  He  will  expose  them, 
namely:  **He  taketh  the  wise  in  tlieir 
0"ftTi  craftiness:  and  the  counsel  of  the 
froward  fs  carried  headlong.  They  meet 
with  darkness  in  the  daytime,  and  grope 
in  the  noonday  as  in  the  ii:ghl:-"  {Job 
5:13,14;  I  Corinthians  3:19)  'The  wise 
men  are  ashamed,  they  are  dismayed 
and  taken:  lo,  thfiy  have  rejected  the 
word  cf  the  Lobd;  apd  what  wisdom  is 
in  themr  (Jereraiah  8:9)  The  person 
who  has  th^  wisdom  that  comes  dowja 
from  above  wiLl  not  imitate  tlie  worldly- 
wise  of  this  world,  hut  will  fuUy  accept 
and  rely  upon  the  prophecy  of  God' 3 
Word  as  being  authentic  and  true, 

AWAKE! 


The  Fight  for  Freedom  Must  Continue 


ALTHOUGH  Jehpvali's  witnesses  Lave 
won  great  battles  in  the  constita- 
tional  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  continue  to  war 
against  encroachments  upon  fundamen- 
tal freedom  in  the  smaller  communities 
where  petty  officials  set  themselves  up 
as  local  dictators.  Recently,  these  Chris- 
tian defenders  of  the  Constitution  have 
had  some  akirmishes  with  thick-skulled 
politipftUreligiouR  plementsin  Shamokin 
and  Forrest  City,  Pa.,  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  Salisbury,  Md,  Mitchell,  S,  Uafc, 
and  Redgranite,  Wis, 

Last  April  in  Shamokin,  Pa.,  two 
graduate  ministers  of  the  Watch  Tower 
J^ible  School  of  Gilead  were  sentenced  to 
ten  days  in  jail  on  the  old  charge  of 
"soliciting  without  permit".  When  they 
endeaT(ored  to  explain  how  they  were 
preachmg  about  God's  kingdom  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  Harris  Ot  Renninger, 
Legionnaire,  said :  "Don't  preach  to  me, 
I  have  my  religion."  The  attitude  of 
these  petty  officials  was  that  expressed 
by  the  chief  burgess,  a  Catholic  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  F-  Landy.  lie  refused 
to  accept  copies  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  said;  TJntil  the  Supreme 
Court  tells  me  that  the  ordinance  in- 
volved does  not  apply  to  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses, I  will  continue  making  arrests/ 

At  Forrest  City,  Pa.,  a  town  that  is 
ninety-eight  percent  in  the  grip  of  the 
Vatican  Hierarchy,  the  burgess,  X)t.  A, 
B.  Cimochowsld,  last  May  not  only  took 
upon  himself  to  tftll  the  witnesses  of 
God's  kingdpm  that  they  would  have  to 
stop  their  irork,  but  also  gave  the  chief 
of  police  orders  to  run  them  out  of  town- 
Ten  minutes  before  they  were  to  hold  a 
public  BiB!e  lecture  their  hall  was  can- 
celed. Thereupon  a  person  of  good-will 
of  Forrest  City  opened  her  home  and 
there  were  more  in  attendance  than 
there  would  have  been  had  there  been  no 
opposition. 

On  "Easter  Sunday^'  Helen  C  Schie- 
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man  and  Ignac  Pekfllifcfci  were  taken  to 
the  police  station  in  Willimantic,  Conn* 
The  only  question  asked  waa  if  they 
were  Jehovah's  witnesses.  The  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  however,  was  intelligent 
When  he  learned  of  the  case  he  dismissed 
it  and  rebuked  the  chief  of  police  for  such 
interference  with  gospel-preaching. 

Not  so  long  ago  Sahsburj'*  Md-*  im- 
ported a  l^hiladelphia  policeman  and 
made  him  the  police*  eommiasioner.  Hia 
ego  being  bloated  by  this  supposedly 
"important"  job  he  personaily  ordered 
Jehovah's  witnesses  to  stop  distributing 
free  invitations  to  a  Bible  lecture.  The 
city  attorney,  when  he  heard  about  it, 
had  the  city  council  explain  to  this  green 
police  commiasioner  a  few  of  Uie  simple 
A  B  C  'a  of  democracy. 

At  Jlitchell,  S.  Dak.,  a  circuit  aasem- 
bly  was  ]ield  on  May  2-4  The  auditori- 
um in  the  city  hall  was  engaged,  and  ad 
vertising  began  for  a  public  Bible  leo 
tare.  All  went  well  until  Sunday  morn 
ing,  when  those  in  charge  of  the  arfsem 
bly  were  requested  to  meet  with  Alder- 
man lloven.  They  complied.  With  Hoven 
were  four  coimcilmen,  the  <*ity  attorney, 
the  local  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  head  of  the  local  Veter- 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars.  'His  Highness" 
Hoven  said  that  mob  violence  had  been 
threatened  if  the  peaceful  lecture, 
'^Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers/'  was 
given,  so  he  was  oidering  the  audito- 
rium to  he  closed,  notwithstanding  the 
bona  fide  coatraet  that  had  been  given. 

After  hearing  the  demonic  ravings  of 
the  Legionnaire  commander,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  main  opponent  that  was  bring- 
ing pressure  on  the  local  offieialsj  a  hur- 
ried call  was  made  on  Mayor  Clark,  the 
local  sheriff,  and  the  municipal  Judge, 
These  men  sympathized  with  tlie  wit- 
nesses^ bat  were  unwilling  to  prevent 
the  cancellation  of  the  auditorium.  By 
this  time  something  had  to  be  done,  for 
it  was  past  1 :  30  Sunday  afternoon.  Un- 
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der  &uch  circnimstances  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses move  fast.  A  suitable  lot  was 
obtained-  Concrete  building  blocks  were 
set  up  for  seatB,  a^d  shortly  after  3  p.m. 
the  scheduled  speech  was  being  deliv- 
ered over  a  loudspeaker  system  to  an 
andience  of  more  than  330^  more  than 
woiild  have  attended  had  the  lecture 
been  given  in  the  city  auditorium.  The 
liberty-loving  people  of  Mitchell  were  in- 
dignant over  this  high-handed  action  by 
their  mnnicipal  servants. 

R^granitej  Wis.,  is  another  little 
town,  800  population,  that  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  that  state  joined 
the  Union  in  1848.  On  May  4,  when  three 
of  Jehovah's  witnesses  were  witnessing 
from  house  to  house,  some  ultrareli- 
gious  hoodlums,  together  with  the  priest, 
tried  to  run  them  out  of  town.  The  fol- 
lowing week  when  more  of  tiie  witnesses 
went  back  to  call  on  more  homes,  a  trap 
was  set  for  them.  Calling  at  one  home, 
the  witness  was  invited  in.  Upon  enter- 
ing, behold  there  was  "Father''  Wpjak, 
who  qniefcly  locked  the  door  and  called 
to  those  in  the  house,  ^'Come  on,  boys." 
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Whereupon  two  men  and  a  womaa 
lunged  at  the  witness,  beating  him  and 
piUling  his  hair  out.  Miraculously  the 
witness  managed  to  escape  to  the  yard, 
where  the  other  witnesses  came  to  feis 
rescue-  The  usual  thing  followed,  the 
sheriff  was  called,  and  later  four  of  Je- 
hovah's witnesses  were  arrested  and 
char^red  with  ''^sault  and  batterj". 

Such  opposition  and  persecution  falls 
on  faithful  Christians  because  of  their 
uncompromising  stand  for  righteousnesB 
and  their  feariess  iight  for  freedom^ 
freedom  to  preach  "this  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom"  for  the  benefit  of  people  of 
good-will  and  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
Cfod  and  Christ  Jesas,  who  give  them 
the  victory- 


Correction 

The  second  paragraph  that  appeared 
on  page  24  qf  the  June  22  issue  is  not 
authentic.  The  original  publishers  of  the 
article  on  supersonic  flying  did  not  pre- 
sent it  as  factual  material  and  it  should 
not  have  been  so  used  in  this  journal. 


It  does  not  claim  inspiration! 

It  does  not  claim  infallibifitv! 

It  watches  as  from  a  watchtower! 


The  Watchtower  magazine  does  not  claim 
inspiration  or  infallibility.  But  it  does  take 
the  position  in  observing  world  events  as  one 
watching  from  a  watchtower.  Avoiding  being 
enmeshed  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  TJie 
Wi^cktower  is  in  position  to  consider  world 


events  in  the  light  of  Bible  prophecy  which 
prove  Obrist^a  kingdom  at  hand. 

This  16-pa^  Bible-study  help  is  published 
the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  and  is  avail- 
able for  $1,00  per  year.  Subseribe  now  and 
receive  its  benefits: 


WATC^ITOWEB  HI  Adaim  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.T. 

Endosed  find  remittance  ot  fl.OQ.  P^se  s^d  me  The  W^tchtou^er  tor  a  yepr. 
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Aid  in  Thirop^ 

4*  The  Harshflll  over-all  plan  of 
aid  tt>  Kuropt*,  prefiented  infor- 
Dinlly  a  wooU  or  so  cnrllc^r,  movcMl 

to  the  rorc>;roun<I  fjiirln^c  the 
mirttile  ot  June.  It  whb  eamealiy 

IzuIb,    Jjomlorj,    >'aHe,    Mos<!tnv. 

Til*    plmi    l8   lJ«(<eiJ    ou    the    Awt 

that  Ampricsit  nlri  1r  easeDtlal 
to  avert  Europertn  disaster,  and 
that  piecomcifil  nrruni;omcnts,  of 
Hlrflnff  now  this  country,  now 
tluit,  uvft  UiftlTw.tivr.  The  plan 
iilH«  tnkos  Into  oittrnfrU^r^Hoti  fhat 
Atnt^rk'K'R  pocketboolc  la  not  Sd- 
exhaurttib!*'.  It  chLIs  for  tli€  na- 
tlows  of  Europe  to  Ket  together 
In  R  cotnnion  fi<^OQomic  projrram, 
pooUcift  TQHourcr.a,  breaWng  down 
bariTlers  and  eatlmatloff  their 
needs  «n  ao  over-all  basis.  Thflo 
they  wre  to  ftraw  up  sl  stflti?mpnt 
of  aicl  required  Yrtiich  statement 
oi-  vluii  the  United  States  would 
e^atnin^  to  see.  what  can  be  doae 
without  endang**rin^  Its  own 
economyv  Britulti'g  for^^go  secre- 
tary Bevin  heartily  approved  the 
plan,  and  talked  U  over  vrith  the 
Frenrh  frtrpign  minister,  Bldault 
Mr,  Molotov  of  Russia  waa  asked 
to  join  in  tlie  tii&cusMotia.  Al- 
though Russia's  chief  paper, 
Pravda,  had  been  highly  critical 
of  ihff.  Marshall  plivii,  Mr.  Mo\t»- 
tov  said  the  Soviet  was  inter- 
ested^  and  would  like  more  in- 

ffrrrjfltlon,  esp^cinily  In  regard 
to  the  matler  of  K^ttlnR  economic 
aid  from  tUt^  United  Scutes.  Rus- 
sia iB  sort  of  shy  about  the  plan. 
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In  Waehlpgtoo  th«  fact  tJiat-  it 
would  CQfit  the  U-  S.  over  $5,000,- 
u«>,0UU  a  year  to  carry  out  rhe 
tt'hoine  wn«  und^r  r^Dslderatlon. 
Ec-Pre^ldent  Hoover  said  Umt 
"l»  can">  o«l  aufli  a  prwgranii 
Amerira  tnual  either  produee 
more  or  leikrD  to  >cet  along  on 
leoa".  PuttlDc  Europe  on  Ita  fpot 
may  mean  less  food,  leas  fuel 
and  less  of  every thlDS  else  for 

Amerlcfltin. 

%  June  11  the  U.  S.  sent  the 
RusaUn  autb^Jrltlea  In  Budapest 
a  vigorous  protest  aga  i  nat  the 
ComtnualRt  'coup*  In  Hungary, 
and  demanded  a  three-power  la* 

veetlgfttlon.   Brltata   also    »ent   b. 

Statement,  aomewbat  milder  In 
tone.  The  ComniunlstB  were  not 
ipreatly  pprturbed.  In  the  Buda- 
pest TerUanjent  tbe  leader  of  the 
Rl^ht-Wing  Liberty  party,  Besco 
Sulyok,  charged  thut  Hungary 
had  Qow  become  a  police  state,  in 
wht^h   the   wil^e^t   terror   rage* 

and  fl  net  of  spies  made  pablie 
or  private  freedom  impossible. 
He  followed  up  bis  speech  by 
saying,  the  next  day,  that  his 
party  would  not  participate  in 
the  fertbcoiQlng  elections  unless 
they  were  deferred  until  after 
Hungary  bad  rej;alned  its  isomer- 
e]gDt5-  Communlsta  broke  up  a 
meeting  or  SuiyoK's  Liberty 
party,    while   police    looked    on» 

coralng  to  the  rewrue  wtiew  It 
otfijuji^  the  Coujinuatsts  would 
get  the  worse  of  the  aituatlon. 


Tn  Moscow  the  radio  reported 
tbat  Soviet  focelKn  minister  Mo- 
lotiov  denied  the  cbar^,  attrib- 
uted to  the  BridflU  Ambassador, 
that  RtiKsla  had  engineered  the 

'coup',  Uunffnry^fl  ousted  premier, 

Ferenc  Na^y.  arrived  tn  New 
torfr  June  14.  He  urged  that  the 
U.N.  iovestiKate  the  Hungartaa 
situation.  He  rcuiRrked  that  Rufr 
sla  con«idere<l  anything  short  of 
nnrondUional  surreader  to  Us 
wlBhe»  RE  uufrlendlx  geatttre.  He 
BlaleU,  "H  1«  the  foreraoi»t  duty 
of  the  United  NatlooH,  wherever 
sovereignty  anrf  liberty  are 
IhrootPBod,  to  Bet  up  *n  loveatl- 
gatlon."  In  Budapeat  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  a 
trial  In  «bfumMn  of  both  Nagy 
and  the  former  prieftt-prealdent 
of  the  I'urliauitiiL^  field  Varga-  A 
KovernDjent  White  Bonfe,  onntaln- 
Ing  a  so-cftUcd  'confcBslon'  of 
Bcla  Kova<».  InapUcatlns  Nafl;y» 
was  issued.  The  confeBaioo  also 
bivolved  other  prominent  Hun- 
garians in  an  nllPKefl  ronflplracy 
atraln^t  the  Hunjrarlati  republic. 
The  Communltft  newspaper  5wi- 
^QdBdn,  Jane  20,  announced  that 
the  police  had  begun  to  unrarel 
the  tbrfada  of  a  plot  lavolvlng 
the  Liberty  party  and  certain 
secretaries  of  Josc^ph  Cardinal 
Mindaseoty 

Bight  of  Asylum 
#  Tlie  United  Nations  commit- 
tee presently  writing  an  Interna- 
Uonal  bill  of  righta  agreed 
June  18  on  the  request  of  Pro! 
Vifl<llmlr  Jl.  Koretsfey*  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  broaden  the 
rifeht  of  asylum  to  Include  other 
than  political  refugees.  The  pro- 
fessor thought  the  provision 
should  Include  sdentlftc  refugees 
aud  defenders  of  the  rights '  of 
the  woricing  classes— groups  to 
x^-hom  the  Soviet  constitution 
guarantees  aBylum- 

Atomic  Control 

<^  TTjp  <»nileRR  discussions  In  tbe 
U.  N.  atwut  atomic  control  do 
not  appear  to  the  average  rwider 
tu  j^t  anywhere  at  all.  Tliey  keep 
revolving  around  thp,  tippaxehtly 
crucial  lasue  of  voto  or  no  -veto. 
On  Jyn«  11  Andre  A.  OromykOr 
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the  Soviet  d^nty  foreign  minlB- 
tef,  outlined  cnceagaln,  wttti  mi- 
nor conc^&siong,  the  fanctlons  ^t  a 
pToposed  Inspection  agency.  wMcti 
he  called  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  Up  to  a  point 
hta  remarks  Beemed  to  Indicate 
acceptance  of  the  baatc  prlnci- 
plea  of  much  of  the  U.  S.  pro- 
posal for  world  atomic  control. 
But  he  objected  to  Interitati-onnl 
operation  of  atomic  plants  and 
iDSlsted  that  punishment  of  vlo- 
latora  of  the  agreement  should 
be  Buhject  to  veto  in  the  Secu- 
rity CounctL  He  asserted  that  the 
destruction  Of  filiating  (Amer- 
ican) atoTflic  weapons  ana  bomba 
muat  come  first. 

Atmnio  Board  Bars  Exports 

#  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion made  koowh  on  Jiine  12 
that  it  hsB  turned  down  requeata 
for  isotopes  from  twonty  nations, 
pending  the  day  when  production 
can  be  increaaed  and  legal  ques- 
tions M-orked  out.  Ninety  types 
of  iBotopeB  have  been  produced, 
and  radioactive  tracers  and  oth- 
er by-products  o£  atomic  energy 
are  betDg  €xtenatTely  used  £n 
medical  and  other  research  lab- 
oratories. 

Labor  Bill  CctntUct 

^  The  White  House  waa  said  to 
be  cluttered  with  nearly  a  mil- 
lion letters,  cards  and  telegrams 
la  mld-Jan^,  Most  of  these  pro- 
tested the  Taft-Hartley  Lahor 
BUI,  and  urged  that  the  presi- 
dent veto  it.  Clergymen,  repre- 
senting the  Interfaitb  activities 
of  cerT&ln  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Soman  Catholic  bodies,  also 
a^ked  the  president  to  veto  the 
bill.  TJie  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic propaganda  agency,  cast  its 
Infloenoe  against  It  also.  The 
president  returned  the  bin  to 
Congress  without  his  approval. 
In  his  mesaaj-e  to  that  body  he 
used  numerous  ad:fectives  to  /o- 
fllcate  his  estimate  of  the  meaa- 
ure,  calling  It  startling,  danger- 
ous,  far-reaching,  unprecedented, 
unworkable,  nnlque,  complex, 
burdensome,  arbitrary,  unn^^ces- 
^ry.  Impossible,  iueffective,  dla- 


cHmlnatoty.  elaborate,  clumsy^ 
cumbersome,  inequitable,  baclc- 
Wftrd,  unfair,  unwarranted,  inter- 
fering, troublesome,  serlone,  draB- 
tle.  It  seems  the  president  does 
not  think  much  of  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  as  a  laW'-ma^lng 
body.  The  J^oase  ctf  Bepreseoto- 
tlvee  responded  swiftly  tn  a  vote 
overriding  the  veto  331-S3,  prac- 
tically a  four  to  one  majority. 
The  Seiiate  acted  more  slowly, 
held  bae^  by  fllibuBtering  tactics 
on  the  part  of  a  minority  who 
oppose!?  the  bill. 

Jncomt^  Tax  Bill  Vetoed 

^  The  bill  to  reduce  U.  S.  In- 
dividual ln<?ome  tax  payments 
provided  cuts  trom  30  percent  or 
net  Incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  to 
lOi  percent  on  Incomes  above 
$302,000.  It  was  on  the  presl- 
clent^a  deah  toward  the  tolddle  of 
Jnne,  awaiting  action.  The  presJ- 
dent  acted— in  a  way  no  presi- 
dent had  ever  done  before  in  sim- 
ilar cases.  He  vetoed  the  meas- 
urGj  which  had  been  passed  by 
iiirg^  majorities  in  the  hxm&e&  ot 
Congr^s,  The  Honae  of  Repre- 
sentatives sustaine^d  his  veto, 
though  by  the  narro^w  margin  of 
but  two  votes  short  of  the  two- 
{hitrde  required  tt;  patss  the  msstsr 
ure  over  the  veto.  As.  a  result 
there  will  be  no  reductions  in 
income  taxes  for  the  present.  Re- 
publican congressmen  were  hitter 
about  the  situation. 

So<dtil  Security  Tax  Continued 

^  The  U.  S,  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  June  18  passed  a  bill 
to  GOBtlBiiG  until  1950  th&  1  per- 
cent Social  Security  pay  roll 
taxes  for  old  age  and  survivors* 
heneflta.  The  bill  cali%  for  in- 
creaaes  to  IJ  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  105i},  and  2  percent  on 
January  1>  1957. 

MlBBouri-MlBftlBslppl  Floods 

^  Torrents  of  rain  In  Iowa  and 
Qoctihwestern  Missouri  threat- 
ened to  eau&e  further  floods 
along  the  course  of  the  Dea 
Moinea,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  Hver.  Damage  toward 
the  middle  of  Jnjie  had  already 
mounted   to  an  oetimated  $2S,- 


600,000,  over  a  Ttiilllbn  acres  of 

farmlaini  having  been  flooded. 
Some  25,000  persons  in  three 
states  bad  been  made  homeless; 
seven  were  drowned.  An  on-the- 
spot  Senatorial  Investigation  con- 
sidered a  pilan  for  control,  en- 
visioning a  Mlsaouri-Yalley  Au- 
thority similar  to  the  Tennessee 
YaiJey  Authority^  The  Houie  of 
RepresMitalives  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000,000  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  restoration  of 
levees  In  the  area, 

Mfttdtime  Tlo-np 

^  A  broadening  maritime  strike 
threatened  TJ.  S.  shipping  about- 
the  middle  of  June.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  In  som^  union  quarters 
as  a  * 'lockout"  and  was  only 
partly  effective  as  a  strike.  But 
the  threat  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  to  torelgn  commerce 
was  very  real,  arousing  fears  of 
a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
strike  of  1946.  After  four  days 
of  negotiations,  however,  the  tie- 
up  ended  by  union  ratification  of 
new  contract  tercaa, 

King  Leopold  "Cleared" 

■^  A  Belgian  commission  ap- 
pointed by  King  Leopold  to  In- 
vestigate hla  acts  during  his 
reign  made  a  report  June  19 
which  "cleared"  him  of  the 
charges  regarding  his  surrender 
of  the  Belgian  forces  to  the  Ger- 
mane -in  1940  without  giving 
warning  to  big  allies.  Material 
on  which  the  report  was  based 
came  excluslveiy  from  documents 
provided  by  Leopold  himself.  The 
report,  according  to  the  United 
Frees,  was  written  by  five  Cath- 
olic party  end  four  liberal  party 
members^  representing  the  only 
two  parties  that  want  Leopold 
back  on  the  throne, 

French  RaU  Strthe  Contlimes 

^  Allhoogh  tlie  French  govern- 
ment In  an  effort  to  get  the  rail- 
roads operating  again  agreed  to 
mak^  conceaaloDB,  especially  for 
the  worse-paid  elaae  of  workers, 
railroad  union  leaders  and  qhlefs 
of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor*  insisted  on  wage  increases 
for  all  claases  of  workers.  The 
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premier,  Paul  Ramadier,  said  tills 
w««   impoB-Tlhlfl  tn   view   of  the 

country's    financial     difflcuities. 

Ttie  rail  HLrIke  wuLlnxied. 

Trench  Colonial  Bel orni 

^  IQ  vifiw  Of  the  tipen  couflkt 

which  some  tlitie  u^o  flared  ia 
IndoChlna   and    Madiiirascar,   a 

report  recomnirndluK  grefttcr  par 
tlclpatlon     by     untives     in     the 
Frerwrh  colonial  goYprtiinent  wns 
adoijttfil   by   the   nfttlonal   APjiflTn- 

bly's  CommlRHUm  oa  Overaeaa 
TerritoriPfl  on  Jime  11.  Th**  Moh- 
lertis  In  thft  TtmUIan  and  Moroc- 
cnr\  protortftrfltf'S  tiftvft  already 
be«n  olTored  a  greater  aharo  In 
their  «ov<*rnuieat.  The  w^fOrt 
prf)Vl(]eft  for  mixed  nrtmlnlRtra- 
tJon  Kfoii^ft  In  wh!oh  tb&  nfttives 
wU)  tfllcft  nn  ^mportnnt  place. 
M<^aiiwtiile  thf*  tnlnlRter  of  over- 

sefts  H'nmce  sfutcd  that  no  proR- 
reuH  wiia  helnj?  nmdft  toward  end- 
lijjf  tin?  Hrnied  revolt  in  Mnda- 
pasf'ar. 

^  Tn«  }talUin  ConsdUimt  As- 
seiably  de<'ldftd  on  Juni>  14  to 
prolonR  ItB  own  Ufo  tor  a  tlroo. 
The  i^enerul  el^'rtlonf*  ha^e  b<en 
poBtiJOi^f'd,  accordingly,  from  Oc- 
toh*"r  of  thin  year  fo  aonwtlme  in 
3048.  This  STiltfl  the  various  po- 
litical   iJarllwtJ    vvfcll   enough,    for 

they  aU  npp^a r  Co  w« nt  more 
time  to  g^  ready  for  the  con- 
test. The  iiostponement  was  de- 
cided "Upon  by  a  vote  of  27fi  to 
155. 

Bizonal  "Co-Opcration" 

#  The  American  and  Brltlah 
military  jrovernmCiitfl  in  Oer- 
mauy    long    ago    puhlicty    an- 

uouijced    that    tliey    Int^^nded    to 

■work  together  for  et^jnomic  and 
industrial  advancement  of  their 
aonoa  'Hie  only  difficulty  ha* 
been  atn^ement  on  a  formula. 
That  has  thus  tar  tjeeo  wactinp, 
flc<*orr1(n;;r  ^n  reports  made  by 
General     Clay     of    ;be    Unite*! 

£ItaU!H  Mini  Lieut.  Gen«rnl  Ilobcrt- 

ison  of  Britain,  J^lne  11.  The  two 
powers,  however,  liad  agreed  that 
U  joint  military  ^ovorQiueot  or- 
ganization should  carry  out  the 
decartelly-fltiou  lawB  in  co-opera- 


tlcm  with  a  panillei  Qermao  or- 
ganlzatloD.  Measures  are  now  be- 
ing pFUshed  to  see  that  the  bizonal 
ecoaomlc    coTiodl   will   b©   f«nc- 

tioQlQg  ky  roidsommer, 

Romitiui  HoQfdljtir 

^  la  Russia  the  hooslsg  short- 
age la  one  of  tlie  most  desperate 

problepis,      due      to      the      hnv*w 

wrought  by  the  iiiTading  Noils. 

Isi^ettitj  povernnWTit  newspaper, 
<?ame  out  on  -Tune  14  with  an  ar- 
tlele  thflt  crtilel*ed  us  ^'iotoJer- 
Able*'  the  "carefrt^e  attitude  and 
inefficiency"  of  (he  Uosslan  hous- 
ing ofHrinla.  In  one  part  of  Kus- 

8ift    W.tKM)   |rt^«nnt    familiwi   are 

Still  llvlni:  in  dupouts,  even 
IhotWfh  J,7t>0,iKiO  persons  Jiave 
been  moved  from  duxouta  iDto 
c/iblaa  alrice  the  ^f^*^  of  the  w»r. 

XJNSCCWP 

^  The  eleven- member  Uniti?d  Na- 
tlouM  Sl>txial  Committee  on  Pal- 
ejstlnA  tUNSCOP)  In  raid-June 
formally  opened  Ita  inveatl^ation 

of  tho  PttltrBtiTic  probJenj,  but  the 
Arab  JJlf:her  CommUtec  would 
not  co-operate.  It  boycotted  the 
committp«»,  ev«»n  thouirh  U  rec- 
reRcata  the  United  Nation*,  On 
June  10  Arab  jiiercbants  ftn^ 
baslncsF  In  Palestine  shut  down 
in   a   demonstration  tof  protest. 

The  Arttba  feci   that  the  Inquiry 

is  unnecessary.  All  the  V.  N.  has 
to  do  Is  accept  tbeir  view  of  the 
probleo),  mnltc  Palestine  an  in- 
dependent Rtatft.  and  ^  they  will 
take  care  of  the  Jew**,  who  nre  a 
minority  In  Palestine.  The  Brit- 
isit  were  more  co-operative  and 
wer«  wiUlni?  to  jrt'o  Information 
to  the  UNSCOP,  but  In  strict 
secrecy.  The  Palestine  Jewlsti 
Agency  made  a  plea  for  increased 
immigration  into  Palestine  of  Eu- 
ropean refugee  Jews  in  lar^ 
Dumherg,  The  oommfttee  decided 
upon  a  tour  of  Palestine  to  jjet 
fioiso  firethaEid  iixfonriataon. 

Severn  JapMieae  Hanged 

^   For    zntirileriftg    lift    defenwv 

iess  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  apd 
civiliau  inhabitants  of  Guam.  Rlx 
former  Jaimnese  army  and  navy 
ofHceTS  and  men  were  han^-ed  on 
that  itfiaad  June  13.  All  w€re  giv- 


eo  *^la3t  rltea"  by  a  BuddhUt 
priesL  *0f  snch  Is  the  Idngdom 
of  the  Doll* 

Visit  to  Ctobemi 

^  Atlmfra/  DenfleJd,  comm^adBr 
in  i!hief  of  the  U- S.  Pacific  fleet, 
has  visited  Aastralia  to  talk 
about  Pacillc  defense.  The  par^ 

P06C     of    the    call     ■«:««     to     IpAnrA 

continued  cJose  co-operat5on  be- 
tween th<»  U.  S.  an<l  Austrulluu 
f«krvieoB  that  existed  throughout 
the  war.  The  ronTeraalions  were 
It-ported  AS  having  been  aaccesB- 
fuh 

Air  Timv«t  Invefttlpitloii 

^  More  catuBtroj>hJc  Crashes  of 
plfliiea.   involving   the   ilt^ath   of 

191  pasHen^r*,hPonjtht  the  whole 

nuestiun  of  sifc  safety  up  for  In- 
vestigation In  mid-June.  A  presl- 
dentiHl  Innniry  hoard  was  ap- 
pointed, nnd  Its  chairman,  James 
M.  liiitdls,  said,  "If  there  is  any 
connection  between  these  acci- 
dents, tlie  evidence  has  yet  to 
establish  it."  Since  three  of  the 
cr&siietl  i/inmrn  were  converted 
C-r»4  army  transports,  aad  many 
of  these  « re  now  belniT  used  In 
p  a  SHe  n  Re ry  transportation  aS 
DC-4'e,  this  tyiw  i>C  plane  la  eapc* 
dally  under  suspicion. 

IT.  S.  Jet  Plane  FUm  02S,d  ni.p.li. 

^  A  Lockheed  jet  P-80R,  called 
Americans  answer  to  British  air- 
speed euprein».oy,  at  Muroc,  Cali- 
fornia, flew  over  a  short  course 
nt  terrific  speed  June  19.  At  Umes 
the  plane  made  over  fiR2  ralleB 
per  hour,  the  average  speed  be- 
tne:  4323^  m.p.H.  The  plaue  waa 
powererf  by  sd  Allison  400  turbo- 
jet pnglna 

ZOOO-Mile  rUotless  FUgtit 

^  After  a  two-thon sand-mile 
uouAtop  flight  from  Long-  Beach, 
California,  a  four-englned  anny 
plane,  operatinsr  without  a  pilot 
nt  the  controls, "  land^  at  thf^ 
Clinton  County  Airfield  In  Ohio, 
June  11.  at  3:i>0  p.m.  E.S.T.  It 
wBfi  det^lared  to  be  the  longest 
flight  of  its  Ifind  on  record.  The 
pluoe  carried  ten  men  on  thlB 
"puab-buttoD"   flight. 
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Dflar  Raadftr: 

The  publishers  of  Awake!  wish  to  announce  the  l^atlDcal  As- 
&ea^Jlr  or  JebovaU's  witnesses  for  1947.  rhls  assembly  is  bein^ 
held  at  ffrlgley  Pleld,  Los  Angelas,  California,  Aiigust  15  to  17, 
«U3(J  vlll  vltnesa  the  gathering  together  of  thousands  of  Jeho- 
vah's  i^lti3css©3  acLd  other  persons  of  good-will  toward  Jehovah 
Cod  and  His  Son.  Christ  Jesus.  We  Invite  you  t;>  attei^d  this 
event,  whloh  follows  a  s&ries  of  other  Christian  essemtlles  in 
mors  than  23  countries  Ihroughout  lurope  and  Asia. 

'  Climaxing  this  assembly  will  be  thts  public  tali  given  Sun- 
day, August  17,  flt  3  p.m.*  entitled  "Permanent  Governor  of  All 
^fatlon3»»  This  irfost  important  subjeot  will  be  consideped  by 
Mr.  i?.  H,  Kttorr,  president  of  the  tfstch  Tower  Society,  who  has 
Just  completed  a  irorld-wlde  mtaslonary  tour  and  given  many 
public  talks  to  large  audiences  In  flarali,  New  Zealand^  Austra* 
11a,  Philippines,  China,,  Siaa.,  Bunna,  India,  Palestine.  Egypt, 
Greece^    Italy*  Svitaerland,  Austria,  GenmnTt   England,  mid 
ir-any  other  countries*  At  a  time  when  tiatlQns,  fearful  of  their 
ovn  instability,  are  fighting  for  doiainance  in  wprld  ^tfairs^ 
it  is  Indeed  fitting  that  men  loam  from  the  Bible  of  the  ons 
assigned  by  God  as  permanent  governor  of  those  of  ail  natioj^s 
and  who  will  bring  blessings  to  tha  earth* 

ether  interesting  features  of  thig  Christian  assembly  vlii 
be  firsthand  reports  hy  Mr.  Knorr  and  other  Watch  Tower  repre- 
sentatives on  Christian  activity  in  mohy  countries,  including 
Spain,  Portugal  and  those  named  above.  Be  sure  to  attend  and 
hear  the   iosplring  reports  on  the  rapid  growth  of  Cbristian 
reconstruction  throughout  the  world  in  this  postwar  era  under 
the  most  adverse  clroumstaxiees. 

We  look  forward  to  asseijblins  with  you  at  ISrigley  ^ieid, 
Los  Angeles,  in  August.  For  rooning  Information  write  Watch-' 
tower  Convention  ^oaraittee,  106  W.  Venice  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  15,  California. 

Yours  preaching  the  rule  of  the 

Peroanant  Governor  of  All  Mat ions 
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Shall  America 
Finance  Catholic  Schools? 

Not  a  religious  issue,  but  one  involving  democratic  freedoms 

Fashion  Enslaves  the  Male 

Every  age  of  history  has  had  ita  peculiarities  of  male  attire 


Yosemite,  Divine  Masterpiece 

The  sublime  grandeur  of  a  world- renowned^  magnificent  valley 

■  ■  ■  ^  ■ 

Only  God  Can  Make  a  Brain 

Man  cannot  fathom  its  intricades 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Nffwrtf  scuraes  that  «rv  aale  to  keep  you  awaAu  to  -the.  vital  Issues 

of  our  tlmc»  must  b«  tinfcttercd  by  censorship  ar,d  adfish.  intzrcsts- 
'*Awakei"  haa  no  fetterfl.  Lt  rccojniz^s  facts,  faces  fXcis,  is  free  io 
publish  f&cta.  It  ifl  not  bound  hy  political  atnbiiions  or  oblida-tions;  It  is 
unhampered  by  advertisars  whoae  toes  must  not  I>fl  troaaeni:>nj  it  is 
unprerjudiced  by  traditionai  creeds.  This  Journal  keeps  ItBelf  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you,  But  it  doca  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
mAlntaitiff  integrity  to  truth, 

"Aivdke  I"  UKS  the  re^lar  news  chanDels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
ihem.  Its  own  correspQndents  are  en  £ul  contUients,  in  scores  of  nat'.ons. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  their  uncensor^d,  on-the-scenea 
report*  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  JoiimftL's  vic\vpoint 
ift  net  narrow,  hut  is  international-  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
ianjjuasiea,  hy  persons  of  all  ages.  Throui^h  its  pa^s  j^mny  lipids  of 
knowledge  paaa  in  review — ^vernnient*  con^.mcrce,  religion,  hiatotyj 
^o^raphy,  science,  social  conditiona,  i^^iural  wondera — ^vhy,  its  cov«i> 
age  is  as  brood  as  the  earth  and  ss  hijh  as  the  heavens. 

"Awake!"  pled^s  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  suttle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  cill,  to  c:oo-ifortiiig 
mourners  tind  strengthening  thoac  disheartened  by  the  failurt-s  of  a 
delinquent  world,  renecting  sure  hofe  fcr  the  estsibfishnient  of  a  rigfit- 
coufl  New  World, 

Get  acquainted  wHh  "A-wakcl"  Keej)  a-wake-by  reading  "AwakeK* 
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Shall  America  Finance  Catholic  Schools? 


WAKE  up,  Am*;rioansI  Be  too  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  or  Jews,  it  is 
high  tinfK>  for  you  to  awaken  to  th^  im- 
pending (iangfT  tliftt  tbrpatPTift  n^f  only 
your  liberty  and  freedom,  but  also  your 
very  life !  This  is  not  a  sefltarian  issue. 
Theissueisiiot  CatholiciKm  versu>  Prol- 
ftptnntiMTi.  Hath^r,  th*  issue  is  betwf^en 
democratic  freeflom,  liberty  and  educa- 
tion and  totalitariaii  oppression,  censor- 
ship and  i;;norance;  democratic  institu- 
tions VR.  eburob-fitatc  control^  fr-podom- 
lovin^  American  citizens  vs.  ruthless 
agents  of  a  foreign  power.  Tt  may 
startle  tliase  who  are  asleep  to  learn 
that  this  issue  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
question:  "Shall  Ahierica  finance  Cftth- 

olic  schootsf 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  the  Sn- 
prenne  Court,  in  its  blundering  s-chuol- 
bnfe  clecisioTi,  ^^lled  that  public  tax  iiiont^y 
could  be  used  to  support  parochial 
aehools.  (See  Awaked  April  8,  194T.) 
Since  then  pres- 
sure has  been  put 
upoa  Congress  to 
p  a  0  8  legislation 
granting  federal 
aid  to  Catholic 
schools.  The  Ai- 
ken hill  calls  for 
an  appropriation 
of  $60,000,000  ev- 
p.ry  year  to  non- 
public tax-exempt 
schools  under  the 
contri^i  of  the  pa- 
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pal  Hierarchy,  while  the  Taft  bill, 
though  not  as  magnaniuious,  offers 
religious  Fchools  whatever  aid  the  _in- 
di^ndufl]  stflt*^«  are  alrcndy  granting 
them.  The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  this  ponding  legislation  has 
hi'cn  explosive.  Tliose  wlio  are  nientally 
alert,  seeing  in  the&e  events  a  battering- 
ram  which  is  beinpr  used  to  boat  further 
openings  in  the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  have  cried  out  in 
fllnrm.  In  answer,  sponRorR  nf  this  legis- 
lation cliarpc  that  rhoi^e  who  oppose  it 
arc  "bigots"  who  show  discrinmiation 
and  dcn.v  freedom  of  worship  to  Ameri- 
can Catholics.  Day  after  day  the  proa 
and  eon?  of  this  issue  have  appeared  in 
periodicals  and  dailv  newspaper  articles. 
In  view  of  this,  it  hehooves  every  fair- 
minded  Catholic,  Protcfslaut  and  Jew  to 
consider  the  issues  involved  in  order  to 
determine  the  full  sipnifieance  and_  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  (giving  federal  aid  to 

religious  schoolSt 
Among  those 
who  are  called 
'Isigots"  is  Bishop 
(r.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  president  of 
the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches, 
vhc  declared  that 
tlie  nse  of  public 
funds  to  support 
parochial  educa- 
tion "would  seri- 
ously weaken  the 


public  &yatem  whicli  is  the  bulwark  of 
democracy''.  The  Comniitteopn  Christian 
Relations  for  the  Presbyterias  Cbnrcb  in 
the  United  States  also  has  simiJarly  pro- 
teeted,  aaying:  "By  violatinj^  the  pTinci- 
pie  of  the  separation  oi  church  and  stJite 
it  would  jeopardize  many  of  our  historic 
and  priaeless  Conf^titntional  liberties/'" 
Such  legislation,  the  co:timittee  said, 
Tffonldloe  accepted  as  **an  open  invitation 
to  go  on  tapping  tax  money  for  other  Ko- 
man  Catholic  activities  whenever  its  po- 
litical po"W'eT  pormitfi".  Others  joining  in, 
the  protest  and  hence  qualifying  as  Cath- 
olic-branded *'higots"  included  EaW>i 
Steven  S.  Wise,  the  Northern  Haptisl 
Convention,  the.Nationa!  Parent  Teach- 
eiB  Association,  the  Masons,  the  UniteJ 
Latheran  Synwi.  ihe  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  and  many  others. 

Other  so-called  *'bijrots^'  are  the  Hon- 
orable Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
Hutledge,  iVankfurter,  Burton,  and 
Jackson,  who  diseeuted  in  tlje  New  Jer- 
sey transportation  case.  Justice  Jackson 
said:  *'CaUiolic  education  is  the  rock  on 
■which  the  whole  structure  rests,  and  to 
render  tax  aid  to  its  churcJi  school  is  in- 
distinguishabJi?  to  me  fr:)ni  rendering 
the  same  aid  to  the  church  itself-" 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  itadison, 
■iho^e  stalwart  pillars  of  freedom,  be- 
canse  they  fought  so  hard  to  give  Ajner- 
icans  their  Bill  of  Eights,  also  qualify 
■to  Vatican  agents  as  "bigotts", 

JSiffoiry  at  Its  Best 

One  of  the  loudest  voices  in  the  chorus 
of  pseudo-Americans  that  call  defenders 
of  the  Constitution  *'bigotE^  is  that  of 
Cardinal  SpeUnjan.  Speaking  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Fordham 
"ETniversity  on  June  11,  as  rftported  by 
the  Kew  York  Times,  Spellman  said 
that  those  who  protested  against  using 
federal  funds  for  Catholic  schools  were 
"un-American  and  unchristian'*  and  were 
preaching  a  crusade  of  bigotry.  What  is 
thist  Is  it  un-American  io  protest 
egainst  the  encroachments  of  a  Toreign 


power  that  seeks  to  destroy  American- 
institutions  of  democracy!  Or  is  it  un- 
christian to  3i>eak  the  truth  which  e:s- 
poses  to  pubJie  view  the  svktle  and  crim- 
mal  attack  of  A^atican  fascists,  who,  like 
vipers,  seek  to  first  poison  and  the:n  to 
kill  free  and  liberal  institution^t  Or  ifi 
it  a  crusade  of  bigotry  when  great  nnjn- 
here  of  Americans,  becoming  alarmed  at 
such  brazen  attacks  upon  their  institu- 
tions, rise  up  in  open  protest! 

Be  it  noted  that  tho^e  who  ^o  spon- 
soring this  federal  money  grab  are  not 
the  Catholic  }KK)ple,  but  thsir  greedy 
shepherds-  Hence,  the  protest  is  not 
ftgain.3t  the  Catholic  people  as  such.  In 
fact,  honest  Catholic^s  who  love  Ameri- 
can freedoms  and  deraccratic  institu- 
tions above  anything  else  are  numbered 
among  those  that  are  opposed  to  the  po- 
litical activity  of  the  Hierarchy,  Protes- 
tant groups  inade  this  point  clear  when 
they  said  they  were  stirred  by  the  'Apo- 
litical aetivities  of  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Catlioiic  Hierarchy  who,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  foreign  power,  the 
Vatican  State,  have  been  carrying  on 
unceasing  propaganda  and  utilizing  eon- 
tinuouf?  and  irsistent  pressure  on  pret^B 
and  radio  aad  state  and  federal  officials 
to  break  down  our  United  States  Consti- 
tutional guarante  e  of  separation  of 
chnrch  and  state/*  And  another  f?aid: 
"This  is  decidedly  uh-American  and  we 
are  opposed  to  the  idea.  To  support 
parochial  schools  with  public  funds  can 
mean  on]y  cue  thing,  samelv,  the  public 
maintenance  of  a  syfttem  of  education 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  provided  fox  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state/^ 

Areh  Enemies  ef  Public  Schools 

The  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  made  no 
eiffort  to  hide  its  hatred  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  system.  The  *Ttevercnd 
Brolher'  B,  Thomas,  president  of  Man- 
hattan College,   speaking  at   the   coici- 

AWAKEt 


mencemeBt  exercises  of  La  Sallc  Mili- 
tary Sdiool,  said  thftt  non-sectarian 
gchoola  wftTe  "nriTnoral,  Tuwhristian  and 
UD- American".  He  urged  the  gradnaies 
to  go  on  to  higher  eaucadon,  hxit  told 
them  thfit  if  such  was  obteined  in  non- 
Be«tariaa  colleges  it  was  "not  worthy  of 
the  name". 

Any  tha!t  -would  hold  snch  hatred  of 
the  American  public  school  system  as 
thia  are  privileged,  under  the  pro-^-isionB 
rf  the  Constitution,  to  establish  their 
own  schools,  but  it  would  be  a  travesty 
of  justice  to  insult  taxpayers  by  telling 
theiji  tlittl  iheir  publi<;  achool  system  is 
"un-American"  and  then  force  them  to 
pay  money  for  the  support  of  an  insti- 
tution directed  by  representatives  of  a 
foreign  power!  In  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jeffcroon :  "To  compel  a  man  to  famish 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves 
Is  sinful  and  tyrajinicaL"  Let  no  Jesuit 
debatiat  pick  up  these  words  of  Jeffer- 
son and  argue  Trn-m  them  that  Catholics 
are  under  tyranny  because  their  taxes 
are  used  for  the  aupport  of  public 
schools.  TheBe  schools  do  not  induigu  ill 
religious  teachings,  and  hence  do  not 
propagate  opinions  which  Catholics  dis- 
D^lieve. 

Catholic  leaders  object  that  it  is  not 
they  that  desire  to  circumvent  the  Bill 
of  Rights  but  rather  the  opposers  to 
federal  aid  for  the  parochial  schools. 
They  maintain  that  refusing  such  aid  is 
au  act  uf  discrimination  and  therefore  a 

defnial  of  freedom  of  worship.  But  can 
Catholics  truthfully  say  they  are  denied 
freedom  of  i^orship  in  the  United 
Stateat  They  are  free  to  carry  on  their 
religion  in  whatever  way  they  desire 
without  the  slightest  intervention  of  the 
state.  Surely  the  granting  to  them  of 
freedom  does  not  entail  supportjug  the 
practice  of  it.  Suppose  a  man  were  not 
fifttlsfipd  with  the  police  protection  of- 
fered by  hia  city  and  employed  a  con- 
eern  of  private  detectives  to  ca.ie  for  his 
interests.  According  to  Catholic  reason- 


ing,  refusal  of  the  city  \o  pay  part  of 
hia  incurred  eispeuae  would  constitute  a 
denial  of  police  protection,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  municipal  police  force  was 
always  ready  to  serve  him  as  it  was  any 
oilier  person  in  the  city. 

Vaiican't  Long-Ranee  PUuu 

Some  may  argue  that,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  unity,  why  quibble  over  a  few 
million  dollars  of  federal  tax  money! 
Thpy  will  say,  give  the  paronhial  srJiooU 
sufficient  funds  to  maintain  their  upkeep 
and  we  will  have  spiritual  unity.  Kut  is 
this  »ound  reaHOuingt  Or  is  it  an  illu- 
sion that  will  lead  to  ultimate  disaster  1 
A  sober  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
show  that  such  a  course  would  be  sui- 
cidal. The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
has  a  long  range  program  the  details  of 
which  are  known  to  only  its  inner  santN 
turn  and  which  program  ie  carried  on 
outwardly  by  Catholic  Action. 

Ijook  north  tq  our  neighboring  coun- 
try Canada  if  you  want  to  aee  to  what 
extent  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
will  dip  into  public  funds  once  th^y  are 
given  the  right  to  do  so  by  legislation. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Canada  Ib  not  a 
wealthy  country  like  the  United  States. 
Yet,  on  May  9  of  this  year  press  reports 
in  Quebec  reported  how  the  legisla-ture 
of  that  province  had  granted  ^e  femi- 
cary  at  Joliette  $100,000.  On  the  16th,  an- 
other $50,000  was  voted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Ottawa,  though 
it  ia  in  the  neigiiboiing  province  of  On- 
tario. Then,  on  the  24th  of  April  it  was 
reported  that  the  Quebec  province  will 
make  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  -the  Sher- 
brooke  Seminary.  It  is,  therefore,  cer- 
tain that  as  Catholic  power  in  a  given 
country  grows  stronger  it  demands 
greater  firnds  for  its  support,  until  ulti- 
mately it  reaches  its  goal  as  it  has  done 
in  Spain  and  Portugalj  where  the  state 
beiars  \\p  and  KuflportR  the  church,  which 
rides  high  and  mighty  over  the  people. 

That  this  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  this  mat- 


ter  of  pTocuriny  federal  fui:ds  foi  its 
schools,  "We  not«  what  a  Catholic  priest 
once  wrote  in  his  book  entitled  The 
Parochial  School  (1903),  page  S3: 

I  liHTO  had  manr  oonversaticitis  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Amorioan  C^fh^lic  Hierarehy  d-jr- 
ing  1iie  pasjt  tjightocn  yt^^n^  about  \\w  piiWic 
and  parochial  K<!houls  in  America.  The  cede 
siBstifal  champions  of  :he  lattf^r  hnvG  stated 
that  the  ipsist^nt  demand  of  Iho  Catholi"? 
Merarf^fiy  for  a  division  of  the  publio  school 
money  would  eventually  be  ffrantcd;  that  the 
AjnericflJi  people  would  grow  vimry  of  the 
s&hool  eontention  an;^  to  eseape  it  T^oiild  adopt 
the  Cathohc  view  ;  that  ihen  everj'  effort  "ffO"uld 
be  made  to  sDCure  the  I;ire;e.^t  pnssibie  grants 
of  public  money  ;  that  the  other  seets  would, 
out  of  enyy,  demand  similar  grania  for  their 
various  schools,  and  that  they  would  be  en- 
couraged by  the  C!atholic  diffnitrries  to  pre-s-s 
their  el  aim ;  that  ihe  eon^^pqiienee  ^ouid  be  the 
dismption  of  the  public  school  =^ysicni  by  the 
compelition  and  Rnhi^tmism  of  B^ich  spctarian 
bodies;  and  that  the  "Jhimate  resnh  would  Ix; 
the  ^Xipre'tnacjf  of  ih^  Catholic' Churclt  in  sec- 
utar  teaching  by  virtue  of  her  s;rong  organi- 
zation and  great  reaources  throna:h  her  vsri- 
auB  tedcning  orders- 

Thi&  disclosefi  the  twofold  tactics  of  the 
liieTarchy.  First,  to  T^ret^k  and  weaifen 
the  public  school  fiVEb^m  as  nuLcli  as  poa- 
sible.  and  tiien  to  take  ovi^r  i-omplete 
control. 

Wan  Cracked  at  North  College  Hill 

The  char^t  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  is  bent  on  desiroj-ing  theso 
democratic  institutions  is  not  ill-founded. 
Here  in  America  today  thetf^  i^i  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  to  prove  it  Tahe,  for 
example.  North  College  Hill,  a  suburb 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio-  One  w<'^uld  tilaHsify 
it  as  a  typic-al  American  sinatHown,  with 
its  ftttrfi-otive  liomes  and  5,000  i:ihabit- 
ants.  But  fodfiv  intftrjja]lyit  i^  iiiled  with 
strife  and  hatred  because  o£  a  crisis  in 
ita  educational  &yBte:n. 

The  trouble  all  Ftartod  back  in  .1940, 
when,  by  adroit  politics,  the   Catholic 


minority  of  the  community  gained  a  niff* 
jority  number  of  seatB  on  tlie  sehool 
board.  Thereupon,  St.  Margarot-Mary 
parochial  ScbooJ  was  Tn<^rporated  in  the 
educational  synteni,  and  Archhishop 
McNicholas  slapped  a  renta:  feeofS6,O0O 
dollars  a  year  en  the  small  community  in 
addition  to  rejTJlar  teachers'  pay  for  the 
eight  nuns,  which  nion^'y  was  turned  over 
to  the  church,  slnee  iiuiif  are  s^-orn  to 
poverty.  Yet  the  basement  cf  the  paro- 
chial  t^chool  coiitin;ie(J  to  be  used  by  the 
parish  fcr  its  highly-prohtable  gambling 
racket  of  bing'o.  Having  an  in^atiiibie 
greed  for  money,  the  avaricious  Hier- 
archy then  boosted  th<^  rental  and  talary 
demands  tipon  the  residents  o:  North 
College  HilL  Thiri  n-verloading  of  the 
wagon  resulted  in  the  CRtholic^'  losing 
the  election  in  1942,  and  the  newly  ^_^Bct- 
ed  school  _hoard*s  tlu'owintc  off  the  es- 
eeissive  weight  fruic  the  taxpayers^'  hackfe 
by  terminating  the  arrangement  with  thcs 
parochial  sehool. 

Renewing  the  hattle  in  1945,  Calholir 
Action,  by  the  use  of  ^ubterfnge,  again 
won  the  majority  membership  on  th^ 
school  board  by  a  margin  cf  25  votes, 
and  again  the  parochiat  schorl  burd™ 
was  hung  upon  the  necks  of  the  tax- 
■p^y-er^.  Jt  ^oon  hpcsime  evident  fba:  tbf? 
Hierarchy  was  detenniiied  this  time  to 
place  the  entire  system  under  Ur  dom- 
ination. Their  plan  of  attack  was  this; 
Under  tlie  law^  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers was  m  The  hamiB  of  the  superintejid- 
ent  of  Hchoohs.  If  the  school  board  could 
have  this  authority  turned  over  to  it- 
self, then  they  eould  flood  the  schools 
with  Catholic  teaehers  aad  thnji  put  (he 
entire  sysieir  In  the  ha.-jds  of  tl/e  Hier- 
archy, However,  Dr.  Wiiliam  A.  Cook, 
buperin:endent,  being  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  lover  of  democratic  liberty 
and  freedom,  refused  to  hand  over  to 
the  .Papacy  the  Anjerican  scJiooJ  system, 
and  so  he  refused  to  turn  over  his  con- 
fidential liles  of  teacher  applications  and 
correspondence.  This  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing charged  with  ''insubordination",  and 
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at  the  February,  1947,  meeting  of  the 

toard  it  was  voted  that  hia  contract 
should  not  b«  renewed  when  it  expired 
in  July.  Thereupon,  1,200  taxpayiers  and 
many  otbers  signed  a  petition  asking  for 
a  rcTiGwal  of  the  cantract,  hnt  all  in  vain- 
The  BTiperintendccit  was  ousted  and  out 
of  the  33  teachers,  29  resigned.  This 
forced  the  parents  of  Imudreda  of  pupils 
to  organize  schooU  in  Protestant  church- 
es. Some  parents  transferred  their  chU- 
di&n  to  neighboring  districts.  The  Na- 
tional Education  AHBoeiation,  after  in- 
veatigating  the  situotion,  called  it  "prob- 
ably the  ziioBt  serious  school  situation 
DOW  current  in  the  nation".  The  Ohio 
Education  Association  offered  "to  find 

employuiGnt  elaewher*^  for  all  teachers 
of  this  city  wKo  wiali  to  loave  in  protest 
against  proBcnt  conditions". 

On  June  17  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
hoard  attended  by  more  than  1,000  citi- 
zens the  CaihoUf.  mnjority  on  the  board 
failed  in  their  effort  to  replace  Dr.  Cook 
with  a  supetintendent  of  their  own 
choice.  Thereupon  the  whole  school 
hoard  resifrned,  automatically  throwing 
the  srhonJ  fiystpin  on  fhe  .<!hnnldprfl  rf  the 
Probate  Court.  So  now  North  College 
Hill  is  ^without  school  teachers,  without 
a  saperiuteiidu^il  and  without  a  tichuol 
board. 

Is  thft  Roinan  Cnihohp.  WtfiTArchy  per- 
turbed ovpr  this  overthrow  of  American 
democratic  institutions?  Not  in  the  least ! 
This  is  exactly  what  they  were  aiming 
at:  a  destrxiotion  of  the  public  school 
system,  in  order  that  it  might  be  re- 
placed hy  one  which  will  grovel  under 

the.  scepter  of  Rome.  At  least,  in  North 
College  Hill  the  wall  of  democracy  was 
cracked;  a  bridgehead  had  been  estah- 

lished,  and  so  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
proceeded  immediately  to  consolidate  it's 
forces  by  bringing  in  Catholic  families 
to  replace  the  Protestant  majority  that 

]ia<3  been  whittled  down.  This  "coloniz- 
ing^' has  increased  the  Catholio  school 
population  by  ten  percent. 
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Spellnum  G^UI 

FreMom-loving  Ameri'Mns,  here  is  a 
shining  example  of  what  h  in  Btore  for 
every  American   eommumty,  large  or 

small,  that  resists  the  solicitatidns  of  the 
Vatican  octopue.  Here  is  tho  reasoji  th&t 
Cardinal  Spellman,  in  behalf  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Cathohc  Hierarohy  in  Ameriea,  aaka 
that  400,0(X1  displaced  persona  of  Europe 
be  admittfcd  to  the  United  StatcG,  ecvonty 
percent  of  wliioh  are  Catholies-  The  im- 
portation of  such  will  greatly  aid  the 
Hierarchy  to  "Volonixe"  more  American 
towiift,  like  North  Coileg-e  Ilili. 

After  stnHying  ovpr  thip  (^nup  d'4tat 
at  North  College  Hill.  Barold  E.  Fay, 
of  the  Chriitum  Centurif,  Raid:  "I  am 
conTinced  that  the  MokI  Revt'rtiud  John 
T.  McXichoIaPj  Koman  Catholio  arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati,  is  using  this  town 
as  a  guinea-pig  comniunity  to  dotormine 
how  deeply  he  can  dip  into  public  funds 
and  how  far  lie  can  po  by  using  these 
and  other  funds  to  capture  control  of  a 
conimnnity  in  which  memhers  of  his 
church  are  »till  m  a  minority,"  It  is  an 
ugly  statp  of  affairs  when  the  agents  of 
a  foreign  powf*r  drpRRwi'in  black  fdnrical 
garb  and  ^ving  sweet-sounding  but  hyp- 
ocritical hp  service  and  praise  to  democ- 
racy are  caught  red-handed  in  the  very 
act  of  oTerturning  the  American  public 
school  system.  Adding  insult  to  injury, 
they  then  charge  loyal  Americans  who 
rise  up  in  defense  of  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples   as    "spear-hcading    an     attsujk" 

against  '*the  patriotism  of  Ajnerican 
Catholics".  So  railed  Francis  Sjpellman, 
the  "honorable"  prince  of  the  interna- 
tional combine  that  promotes  church- 
state  control,,  when  he  babbled  at  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  JpRuit  col- 
lege of  Fordhara  against  the  Christian 
Century.  In  denying  thewe  malicious 
Spellman  charges,  the  Christian  Cen~ 
tiiru  said  that  there  was  no  attack  upon 
the  Catholic  Church  but,  rather,  "a  spir- 
ited defense  against  the  uncertain  ag- 
gressive policies  by  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  trying  to  get  for  their  church 


ipeci&l  advantage  s  f r  om  th  e  govern* 
ment."  The  Chrtstian  Century  then  re- 
duced the  thesis  of  Spellma-n's  speech  to 
this;  'To  .refnse  to  ^ive  the  church  any- 
thing it  wants  is  to  wage  a  crusade 
against  it  and  stir  up  bitterness  between 
Catholics  and  non-CathoUcsJ'  Hence,  the 
magazine  said  that  "the  cardinal  looks 
for  troQbie",  and  "if  Cardinal  Speitnian 
really  wants  nn  anti-Catholic  fight,  he 
can  have  one". 

ffiffft  Time  to  Awakei 

It  \%  along  those  batile  lines  that  the 
fight  for  continiied  demooratic  institu- 
tions and  principles  is  t»eing  fought.  On 
the  one  hand  is  a  great  host  of  di^OT- 
ganized,  freedom-loving  people  who  love 
education  and  eniightenment  but  who 
are  poorfy  equipped  and  trained  to  fight 
agaiust  their  a^veri>arios.  On  Wx^  other 
hand  there  is  a  minority,  which  is  -well 
organized  and  tyjuipped  wtli  **secret 
weapons"  that  they  Uft(^  in  a  most  cruel 
and  heartless  manner  to  break  down  and 
destroy  without  pity  the  wad  of  protec- 
tion that  haa  guarded  America,  for  so 
many  years,  against  tlie  inroads  of 
Papal  rule  adTfijjii.stered  by  elnirch-and- 
state  union. 

Honest  Cathobcs,  do  you  want  to  live 
ID  a  country  of  ignorance  and  aa^ersti- 
tion  like   Spain  or   Portugal?   Sincere 


Protestants,  do  ydu  want  to  live  under 
conditions  similEr  to  those  that  existed 
during  the  Dark  Ages  of  Papal  rnlet  De- 
vout Jewsj  do  you  want  to  live  in  a  land 
like  tliat  ruled  by  Catholio  Hitler,  who 
was  in  a  secret  concordat  with  the  Vati- 
cant  From  one  and  all  the  answer  is, 
Ko!  Thereforej  let  all  honest  people 
awaken  from  th^ir  lethargy  and  let  them 
realiae  that  unless  ihe  wall  that  divides 
dcniocracy  frona  chureh-statn  ecyitrol  is 
strengthened,  the  Vatican  Hierarchy  will 
siiorfly  replace  (he  Anrerfcan  public 
school  system  with  one  sitrilar  to  that 
which  exists  in  South  American  coun- 
tries* in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  where 
the  rate  ot  illiteracy  and  immorality  is 
appalling.  Nor  should  one  lose  sight  of 
the  possibility  that  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Hierarchy  may  again  establish  the 
'*goide;3  Hge'  that  -pxi^sted  in  thfl  fifteenth 
centary,  when  none  could  read  or  write 
ejscep*:  the  priefits  and  the  favored  few 
of  the  nobility,  while  the  hoik  of  the 
people  were  kept  in  gross  ignorance  and 
exploited  for  the  gain  of  the  ch'jTch-  The 
Vatican  longs  for  the  return  of  such  an 
era;  in  fact,  it  extols  its  advantages.  So, 
Ameriea,  awake  and  tako  alarm!  Know 
that  every  dollar  si>ent.tD  strengthen 
parochial  schools  will  to  tiiat  extent 
weaken  democracys  defense  against  tha 
age-old  authoritarian  rule  of  Kome, 


Dangerous  Vn^American  Acti^ties 

In  a  straightforward  and  forced  letter  to  Coi^rffiiunan  J.  Pamcjl  TIioiiia4i 
ciiainaan  of  thti  Hou»t?  Committee  on  Va-Amcricem  ActiTiCffff^  former  U.  S^ 
District  Court  JadS"^  AJlwrt  i>^ttj  of  S«iu  JIoiuml,  California,  said: 

^'I  respectfally  request  thnt  your  CoininitlM  invratigate  the  un-American 
adivitiefi  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Uoitf^i  Stat€«.  X  ftm  iviJiiiig  to  appear 
before  your  Committeo  and  ])rftwnt,  under  oatb,  po  a&  to  "be  subject  ta  tlAe  pains  aari 
pwialtiea  cf  perjury,  fonclusive  docamentary  proof  that  the  Jf^man  C-atao^e  Church 
in  tte  United  btates  i«  engaged  iu  BUbTersiTe  aotintiea  which  «re  ufldf^-mining  our- 
Amedcan  fom  of  pjvenuneut  aad  ure  deeign^fd  to  dt-etroy  tie  political  and  religious 

freiidom  of  our  people." 

Mr*  Levitt  hoidB  degrees  from  Harvar-J,  YaJe  and  Columbia,  la  view  of  his  ednea^ 
tional  ba-^kgronnd  and  public;  achaevem^ots,  ^heee  words  wme  -srith  tenfold  force^  yet 
they  only  state  what  large  zmpibers  cf  AmericaEB  have  recognized  to  be  a.  fact  for  a 
long  time,  Wiii  tho  Committws  call  for  Mr.  licvitt'i  teatimonyf  And  if  not,  irhy  notf 
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Faihicn  Enslaves 

the  Male 


W/^LOTHESmakethe 
\_j  man"  ia  an  adage 

often     qnoted    in     tms 

century.  If  the  subject 
of  fashion  coihgb  up  for 
diacuHMioii  Ijivarlably  it 
turns  to  feminine  ap- 
parei,  and  quite  often 
ends  in  a  heated  debate  on  the  virtues 
or  shortcomings  of  the  things  ladies 
"woar^  or  foil  to  wear,  as  the  ccse  may 
fee.  But  when  it  comes  to  being  bound 
by  the  tradition,  customs  and  fashions  of 
former  generations  the  male  is  by  alf 
standarde  of  measurement  the  one  to  be 
pitied.  Kis  lot  is  a  most  miserable  one, 
for  his  plight  is  one  of  alaver>',  slavery 
to  fashion,  a  form  of  slavery  that  has  a 
very  auciejii  oiigin. 

Every  age  and  period  of  governmental 
history  has  had  its  distinguishing  mascu- 
line dress,  which  has  in  many  cases  been 
more  elaborate  and  strange  than  the 
female  costumes.  Among  the  savage 
races  that  paint,  cut  and  tattoo  the  sfcin, 
and  adorn  it  with  bits  of  wood,  bone, 

stone,  beads  and  teeth 
of  animalgj  even  pierc 
ing  the  lips,  nose  and 
ears — alt  the  work  of 
fashion  mahers— it  is 
usually  the  male  that  is 
the  ■tt'orst  victim.  In  the 
beginning  the  sldns  of 
aniiiials  were  man's 
principal  clothing;  then 
came  the  discovery  of 
wpftving  and  an  nnlarge- 
ment  of  his  wardrobe. 
But  the  greatest  inQu- 
viiix  upon  the  various 
fashions  has  been  reli- 
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gion,  polities,  corameree 
and  social  belief.  Sav- 
age dress  differs  from 
our  own;  Orienta)  cos- 
tume differs  from  West- 
ern styles;  bo  also  do 
their  religious,  political 
and  social  belief  s.  With- 
out detailing  tho  host  of 
variations  in  all  of  these  different  styles, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  males  haye 
been  inout  scrupulous  to  etay  within  cer- 
tain lindted  hounds  set  up  by  the  cus- 
toms and  fashions  of  the  time. 
Look  closer  at  the  pageant  of  fashion 

on  parade  down  through  the  agoa,  Egj^pt, 
the  firfit  world  power,  originated  the 
loin  cloth,  which  was  later  enlarged  to 
a  skirt.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  under 
Cyms  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  the 
long-robed  or  sleeved  tunic  was  made 
popular  because  it  covered  the  defects 
of  their  bodies  and,  therefore,  was 
thoaght  to  add  majesty  to  their  figures. 
InBtead    of    tli<^Bi;    clothes'    'making   the 

man'  they  liid  the  man',  or  lack  of  man. 
The  Grecian  costume  was  noted  for  its 
chiton,  a  tunic,  and  hi- 
mation,  which  measured 
about  thirteen  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide  and 
was  draped  over  tlie 
shoulders  Ln  shawl  fash- 
ion. This  dress  was  de- 
scribed as  "refined  sim- 
plicity", and,  though  it 
was  a  most  practical  and 
comfortable  one,  yet  the 
well-dressed  Greek  was 
careful  to  see  to  it  that 
his  chiton  and  himation 
were  cut  according  to 
fashion's  fixed  pattern. 


The  Eoraan  wardrobe  article  known  as 
the  toga  was  wom  over  the  tunic  or 

stola.  It  was  a  simple  form,  yet  its  color 
was  of  great  importance,  denoting  a 
man's  rank  or  profession.  Blue  wag  for 
the  philosopher,  green  for  the  doctor, 
white  for  the  soothsayer,  black  for  the 
theologian.  Peasants  wore  solid  colors 
and  the  aristocrats  wore  multicolored 
togas.  So  it  was  quite  important  that  the 
male  wear  a  toga  specifically  colored  f  oi* 
him  according  to  custom, 

Slavery  at  Its  Worst 

During  that  long,  dismal  period  of 
history  known  as  the  Dark  Ages  the  male 
sank  to  the  lowest  depth  of  eaptwity  m 
the  mire  of  fashion.  Men  became  serfs, 
obedient  to  every  whim  and  nightmare 
of  fashion  that  the  despots  of  those  times 
imagined-  The  Crusades  also  cast  their 
curse  upon  mane's  freedom.  It  was  an  age 
of  adventure  and  lust,  sometimes  called 
''romance'\  when  knight  gallants^  were 
literally  encased  in  coats  of  mail  and 
armor  plating,  like  canned  meat  The 
well-dressed  man  kept  his  suit  well 
polished  and  the  joints  well  oiled. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury French  nobility  reached  its  zenith 
in  luxury  and  stupidity  of  dress.  A  good 
description  of  that  male  slavery  is  given 
in  the  book  Historic  Costume: 

The  men  and  women  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  elegance  of  their  dress  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  gentlemen  became  as  effeminate  as 
■possible  in  their  attire,  and  their  whuns  and 
absurdities  were  unbounded.  They  imitated 
the  ladies  in  wearing  not  only  necklaces, 
Xing9,  and  earrings,  but  also  ruffs  and  rolls  or 
artificial  hair.  They  adopted  the  corset  to  give 
them  slim  waists,  and  the  busked  doublet  (the 
doublet  with  boned  front  coming  down  to  a 
point),  which  gradually  evolved  into  the 
padded  front,  forming  a  pouchdike  protuber- 
ance which  imparted  a  grotesque  appearance 
to  the  wearer.  This  fashion,  however,  did  not 
laat,  possibly  beeause  it  was  clumsy,  or  still 
more  likely,  because  it  created  a  great  deal 
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01  naicule.  -  .  .  Fans  were  carried  by  these 
"curled  darlings"  of  society,  and  as  a  vanity 
of  vanities  they  -wore  at  night  masks  and 
gloves  saturated  with  oils  and  poniadea.  .  -  • 
"Worse  than  all  this,  however,  was  the  king's 
[Henry  III]  love  for  paint,  powder,  and  per- 
fume. Perfumes  were  the  rage.  Everything 
was  bathed  in  amber,  musk,  ambergris,  and 
other  scents.  With  aU  this  foppishness  in 
gentlemen's  attire,  certainly  feminine  extrav- 
^aganees  may  be  condoned. 

D'Aubign§,  the  noted  French  historian, 
horritied  at  Henry's  eceentrieities,  wrote : 
"Each  comer  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  he  beheld  a  king-woman,  or  a 
man-queen." 

Like  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  were 
also  infected  with  the  powdered-wig,  rib- 
bon and  perfnme  disease.  Exclaimed  one 
person  at  the  time :  "It  was  a  fine  silken 
thing  I  espied  th'  other  day  walking 
tiown  through  "Westminster  Hall,  that 
had- so  much  ribbon  about  him  as  would 
have  plundered  six  shops  and  set  up 
twenty  country  peddlers." 

WiffSf  Collars  and  Muffs 

"W^igs,  first  made  by  the  Egyptians 
5,000  years  before,  reached  their  great- 
est extravagance  during  this  period,  ex- 
tending even  down  to  the  waist  and,  of 
course,  were  worn  by  the  stylish  males. 
Some  denounced  these  wigs  as  "bushes 
of  vanit/\  Anathemas  against  them, 
however,  were  futile  to  deliver  the  males 
from  their  enslavement  until  fashion  de- 
clared that  they  were  no  more  stylisL 

Prior  to  collars  as  we  know  them  to- 
day men  wore  great  gatherings  of 
starched  raffles  around  their  necks. 
Henry  II  of  France  wore  a  ruff  a  half 
yard  in  depths  It  was  heavily  starched 
with  what  Phillip  Stubbes  called  "divelVs 
liquid".  Quoth  he:  *The  one  arch  or  pil- 
lar whereby  his  [the  deyirs]  Idngdom  is 
underpropped,  is  a  certaine  kind  of 
liquid  matter,  which  they  call  starch, 
wherein  the  divell  hath  willed  them  to 
washe  and  dive  their  ruffs  well,  whiche, 
beeying  drie,  will  stande  stiff  aiid  in- 
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flexible  about  their  necks/'  The  modom- 
type  collar  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  England,  in  1789,  for  the  purpose  of 

hiding  boils  and  pimples.  Neekties  or 
cravats  arc  a  comparatively  modem  in- 
vention compared  with  earrings,  neck- 
laces and  fans.  Originally  made  of  a  soft 
material,  they  served  a  useful  purpose, 
and  ^vere  wrapped  about  the  neck  like  a 
scarf  for  protection.  But  today  these  tie- 
me-ons  are  only  ornamental  accessories. 

Another  example  of  abject  slavery  to 
fashion  in  the  past  was  the  non-elastic 
*'tights"  which  one  outtipoken  fellow  de- 
scribed ns  fnllo-w'ft:  "Tt  would  he  unjust 
to  the  tailor  to  say  they  fitted  like  my 
skin,  for  they  sat  a  great  deal  closer. 
When  I  took  tlieui  off  my  lej^s  were  like 
fluted  pillars  grooved  with  the  cords  of 
the  pantaloona,"  More  than  all  these 
things^  it  puts  a  great  strain  on  our 
imagination  to  think  that  the  male  was 
so  enslaved  to  fashion  in  those  days  that 
if  one  were  a  prominent  churchman, 
judge  or  doctor  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  hit^  muff  regardless  of  the  weath- 
er, in  order  to  lend  an  air  of  dignity  be- 
iitting  hiw  position  in  sofiiety- 

Finally,  with  the  coming  of  the  French 
Kevolution^  white  powdered  wigs  and 
knee  breeches  came  to  an  end,  and  long- 
tail  coats  and  long  troupers  with  beaver 
hats  became  the  style  on  the  Continent 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  revolutions  the  poor 
male  was  still  shackled  to  the  apron 
strings  of  D^me  Fashion  and  was  com- 
pelled to  humbly  accept  her  new  dictates 
as  to  what  was  stylish! 

While  some  of  the  early  settlers  that 
came  to  America  were  interested  in  gain- 
ing freedom  from  religious  persecution, 
none  seemed  particularly  interested  in 
extricating  themselves  from  this  ancient 
form  of  slavery.  The  Pilgrims,  Puri- 
tans, DutcliT  French  and  others  ^ach 
brought  with  them  their  habits  and  tra- 
ditions of  dress.  They  had  their  collars 
and  cravats,  garters  and  buckles,  panta- 
loons and  peculiar  hats,  beneath  which 
some  wore  wigs. 
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Tweiitieth-Cerdury  Bcndage 

Today  men  no  longer  wear  toothpick 
shoes,  ruffs,  muffs,  lace,  ribbons  and  em- 
broidery. But  is  this  because  they  have 
rebelled  against  and  escaped  from  fash- 
ion's snare"?  Not  at  all.  Thfi  whims  of 
fashion  have  changed,  but  the  devotion 
of  the  male  to  fashion's  new  dictates  is 
as  ardent  as  ever.  He  must  dress  accord'- 
ing  to  fixed  rules  of  society  if  he  is  to 
be  ''respectable".  It  might  be  a  swelter- 
ing-hot day,  yet  this  twentieth-century 
male  meekly  puts  on  his  collar,  lie,  coat 
and  hat  and  literally  boil^  inside,  with 
or  without  feeble  words  of  protest. 

The  basic  factors  that  control  fashion 
and  style  have  not  changed,  no,  not  in 
the  last  five  tliousand  years.  Religion, 
polities  and  commerce  are  still  the  ma3- 
ters  of  fashion.  Keligion  binds  p:reat  tur- 
bans on  millions  of  men's  heads.  It 
clothes  its  clergy  in  unsightly  petticoat- 
garb  as  old  in  design  and  as  unaoriptural 
as  their  moldy  crpedal  dogmas.  Politics 
still  holds  sway  and  rules  through  its 
city,  state  and  government  institutions. 
Their  uniters  and  servants  are  identified 
by  their  dress:  soldiers,  sailors,  polifift- 
men,  firemen  and  even  the  street  sweep- 
ers, all  have  their  uniforms  cut  out  for 
them.  Not  the  least  influential  of  this 
unholy  'trinity^'  that  controls  fashion  ia 
commerce.  Commerce  feeds  on  the  prof- 
its made  from  the  sale  of  '^fashionable" 
suits,  hats,  collars,  ties,  etc.,  etc.  Com- 
merce subsidizes  the  fashion-makere  and 
designers  and  advertising  sella  the  new 
styles  to  the  nnale  victims. 

Without  doubt,  men  are  as  much  in 
slavery  to  fashion  as  the  women.  Mani- 
festly, those  who  will  reform  fashion 
miisf  reform  this  old  world  of  religion, 
politics  and  commerce.  But,  since  such  is 
beyond  reform,  men  who  long  for  free- 
dom from  fashion's  bondage  must  wait 
until  the  ngliteous  New  World,  free 
from  all  enslavement.  Then  no  more  will 
be  heard  the  foolish  adage^  "Clothes 
make  the  raatu" 
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MOKE  than  breat!]- 
taking  is  the  scejie  that  has 
loomed  up  ahead-  The  enormity  and 
grandeur  ot  <:Jod's  work  of  sculpture 
before  you  crushes  out  words.  Sud- 
denly ftfelirg  about  as  big  as  a  smaii 
ftnt^  robbed  of  breath  and  speech,  your 
niind  etapgered  by  what  your  disbeliei-- 
ing  eyes  se*?,  yoa  just. stand  and  stare- 
For  tJie  past  hour  you  bad  been  driving 
over  rolling  foothills  dott&l  with  live 
oaks,  which  had  grad^jaliy  given  way  to 
flccntod  pines  as  yoa  climbed  higher  and 
higher  into  the  Sierra  Nevadii  moniitains 
of  California,  Then,  as  the  road  leveled 
off  somewhat  as  it  -wound  along  the  bank 
of  the  tumbling  Merced  river,  itavae  that 
bieak  in  the  forest-  The  curtain  of  green 
drew  back  to  reveal  out  ahead  there  in 
the  open  your  journey's  end^  Yoseniite 
valley.  In  awed  silence  you  stopped  tho 
car  and  got  cut.  And  now  you  just  st^md 
and  stare,  with  the  Mer-^ed  river  curving 
by  at  your  feet  and  with  granite  clifEs 
filling  the  sky  above  your  head, 

Keeovering  slightly  from  the  first 
shock  of  astonishment,  you  move  slowly 
into  the  forested  nieadowland  valley  that 
stretches  ahead  lor  seven  miles,  varying 
m  width  from  a  half  niile  to  a  mile.  But 
it  is  aot  this  beautifui  valley  through 
which  the  sparkling  ilerced  glides  that 
captures  your  gaze :  it  is  the  precipitous 
granite  walls  ttiat  engulf  the  valley  as 
uiey  tower  skyward  three  thousand  or 
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fo^jr  thousand  feet. 
Why,  the  city  dweller  might 
compute  with  surprise  that  it  would 
lake  three  Empire  State  buildingi? 
(man's  tallest  skyseraperj  102  stories) 
one  on  top  of  the  other  to  be  able  to  peep 
over  the  valley  rim  to  glimpse  the  glori- 
ous mountain  panoramas  fanning  out 
round  about  I  Monopolizing  attention, 
the  huge  bulk  of  El  Capitan  juts  out  i:ito 
the  vailey  foreground  and,  with  feet 
planted  on  the  valley  floon  raises  its 
great  granite  facp  upward  till  its  brow 
is  cooled  by  the  hxeezes  3.604  ieet  above. 
Suolime  in  its  Lnpcsing  grandeur,  un- 
pertarbefl  by  the  storms  and  blizzards 
that  rage  and  shriek,  it  seems  above 
earthly  things  in  its  air  of  grand  majesty 
and  pernianenee. 

But  in  such  a  valley  of  wonders  El 
Capitan  cannot  forever  hold  attention 
ncdivided.  Opposite  El  Ca;pitan  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valU^y  Cathedral 
Bocks  spire  their  way  2,592  font  higher 
than  the  4,000-foot-high  valley  tioor»  and 
out  ci  the  cradle  of  the  cliff  graceful 
Bridalveil  fall  curves  oter  the  edge  for 
a  G20-foot  drop  through  the  air.  As  it 
falls  it  swings  and  sways  and  3inB'8  in 
the  wind,  and  spray  flying  free  of  the 
fall  fashions  its  omtj  rainbows  of  inisty 
beauty  and  clothes  tho  column  of  water 
in  a  gauzy  veU.  Thereby  it  seeins  to  half 
fall  and  half  float,  seems  gentle  and  fine 
and  feminine;  but  the  rumbling  bass'^in 
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Hb  music  'betrays  a  power  bcxteatiL  its 
isoft  clothing.  Though  many  visitors  are 
imaware  of  it,  this  is  the  second  -fall 
they  have  passed  in  entering  the  valley. 
Tlie  first  is  Eibbon  fall,  on  the  opposite 
Bide  in  a  recess  in  the  cliff  wall.  Its  1,612- 
loot  plunge  is  ten  times  as  high  as  that 
of  Niagara. 

But  no  retracing  of  steps  now;  on  into 
the  valley  new  wonders  draw  as.  Beyond 
Cathedral  Roeks  and  reaching  oTer  3,000 
feet  above  our  heads  is  Sentinel  Roek; 
and  "if  it  is  the  season  for  melUng  snows 
water  cascades  over  its  face  in  reckless 
flight,  Next  hu.qy  eyps  swing  on^e  more 
toward  the  north  wall  of  cliffs  to  widen 
as  they  focus  on  Three  Brothers,  an  im- 
mense inouiilaia  inHHH  with  ilirw  gables 
fronting  the  valley,  one  above  the  other, 
with  the  topmost  stretchinff  upward 
4,200  feet 

By  this  time  you  have  penetrated  th* 

valley  to  a  point  where  the  mighty  roar 
pounding  into  yonr  ears  can  n«  longer 
be  ignored,  and  you  tnm  to  look  a  little 
beyond  Three  Brothers  and  at  the  source 
of  the  8uuud.  WitJi  liead  thrown  back 
you  gaze  in  silent  admiration  at  famoas 
Yosemite  Falls  as  it  seems  to  shoot  right 
out  of  the  sky.  Its  first  bonnd  over  the 
lip  of  the  precipice  frees  it  of  earthly 
bonds  for  scTcral  seconds  as  it  plummets 

1,430  feet  in  one  sheer  fall,  the  highest 
free-leaping  waterfall  in  the  world.  But 
it  finds  no  rest  as  it  crashes  into  the 
rock-bopnd  pool  at  the  bottom  and  boil- 
ing clonda  of  spray  billow  Up  on  the 
wings  of  the  agitated  wind  currents. 
Like  a  bucking  horse  the  foaming  waters 
pitch  and  plunge  as  they  tumble  thun- 
derously tlu-ough  a  small  gorge  to  reaoh 
the  brink  of  the  lower  falL  where  they 
nnhesitatingiy  fling  themselves  over  for 
a  fall  of  another  320  feet  to  the  valley 
floor  and  the  Merced  river.  So  appalling 

ia  "Yosemite  Falls  in  its  total  drop  of 
2,524  feet  that  in  May  the  earth  trembles 
lor  half  a  mile  around  and  its  booming 
voice  can  be  heard  five  or  eix  mil^B  away 
under  favorable  circumstances. 
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But  oven  this  wonder-fall  cannot  cor- 
ner all  attention^^  for  now  we  are  well 
into  the  valley  and  before  and  around 
na  crowd  into  view  cliffs  awesome. and 
grand.  On  the  north  are  the  Boyal  Arch- 
es, over  whose  sculptured  face  a  sheet  of 
water  pictn^es^Jucly  falls  when  the 
snows  are  melting;  and  adjoining  the 
Archey  is  thu  lowering  store  caU«d 
Washington  Column,  which  in  oompari- 
fion  shrivels  the  man-made  555- foot-high 
Washington  Monument  in  the  nation^s 
capital  to  the  sixe  oJ  a  teiephone  pole. 
Capping  the  Archee  and  the  Column  i< 
the  huge  hemisphere  of  granite  known  as 
North  Dome.  To  the  south  Glacier  Point 
rears  its  austere  face  3»254  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  it  is  over  this  procipioe 
tbat  thf'  famoijR  firo-fall  tnmbleiJ  in  sum- 
niertinve.  Eacli  evening  a  large  bonfire 
biases  atop  Olacier  li'oint,  and  when  it 
has  burned  down  to  a  bed  of  coals  it  ia 
poured  over  the  cliff  wall,  i^ow  its  fiery 
glow  lights  up  cliff  and  sky  as  it  trails 
its  red  stream  down  into  the  valley  thou- 
sands of  leet  below  T 

Now  looking  to  neither  right  nor  left, 
but  straight  ahead,  looms  up  the  most 
remarkable 
rock  forma- 
tion of  To- 
Bcmite — ^n  al  i 
Dome.  It  is 
like  the  other 
niany  granite 
domes  so  char- 
acteristic of 
the  glaciated 
terrain,  only 
larger,  and 
half  of  it  has 
been  cleanly 
sliced  off  and 
carried  away  ^ 
by  glacier  ac- 
tion,  leaving 

the  remaining 
half  standing 
with  its  sheer, 
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cut  face  looKiig  over  the  ralley,  la 
serene  majesty  at  rises  from  flo-wery 
grovps  and  mtadows  to  pierc*^  the  blue 
for  4,892  feet,  Ita  height  above  sea  ievet 
is  S,S52  feet  SoJe  compHitor  oi  spec- 
tacular Half  "Dome  is  stupendous,  unbe- 
lievabi^^  Kl  Capitan,  The  latter  com- 
mands Uieentryof  the  vatley;  the  former 
d&iniTiates  the  head- 
As  one  marvels  at  the  siiblune  gran- 
deur of  this  mat^nitieent  valley  the  ap- 
preciative niind  canr.ot  help  but  modi- 
tate  coneernirr^  its  Creator.  Jehovah 
Ood.  lie  it  was  that  brought  into  play 
tiie  erosive  and  shearing  power  of  water 
and  ice,  and  it  was  these  natural  visible 
forces  that  gouged  this  mighty  gorge  in 
the  earth.  First  the  pregladal  Merced 
river  cut  ita  channel  ever  deeper  imtil  it 
liad  lashioned  a  V-ahaped  canyon  some 
2,000  ffiet  dMp,  then  followed  the  gla- 
ciers that  inexorably  pushed  their  -way 
through,  Tridening  and  deepe^iirg  the 
canyon  to  its  pre.seiit  U-&h&pe.  Then  as 
the  gouging  strt^am  oi  ice  receded  and 
melted  it  left  behind  a  large  lake  sunk 
down  below  its  3,000-foot-high  shoreline. 
But  the  Vereed  atiU  flowed  liirough,  and 
in  passing  it  deposited  sand,  eventually 
filling  in  the  !afce  end  forming  the  pres- 
ent level  valley  floor  of  Yosemite. 

Yoseniite.  Wh^n  that  w^ord  is  uttered 
the  mind  visualiaes  the  world-renowned 
valley;  btJt  the  term  may  embrace  mxich 
more.  The  valley  itself  was  discovered 
twid  made  known  to  the  world  by  a  bat- 
talion of  whites  in  pursuit  of  hostile  In- 
dians, 13  1S51.  In  1364  the  vailey  and  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  Sequoia  big  trees 
were  set  aside  ty  Congress  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  public  trust  by  the  state 
of  California.  It  was  in  IS90  that  the  far^ 
flung  bounds  of  Yofceniite  National  Fark 
were  established,  to  embraee  1,162  square 
mi-es  of  spectacular  mountain  country 
in  the  heart  of  the  rugged  Sierra  Nevada 
range.  In  1906  California  receded  the 
area  to  the  federal  governraent,  in  T\'-liieh 
status  it  has  since  remained-  Hence  it  is 
that  Yosemite  may  mean   much  more 
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than  the  amall  valley  area.  No  renew 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  can  righUy 
liniit  itself  to  the  eliff^walled  valley  ia 
whose  forested  and  grassy  btjsom  is 
eradJed  ^he  M^rct^d  river. 

The  jM^ereed  river.  What  wild  and  ad- 
V€tnturesomo  tales  its-  waters  could  tell 
if  tney  could  talk  :  Prno  thy  13,000-foot- 
high  peaks  of  the  backbone  of  the  Sierras 
the  waters  come,  rivul"?ts  (Hicomitg 
rreek:5  and  rivers,  winding  and  slipping 
their  way  through  high  alpine  meadows 
dotted  with  delicately  colored  wild  flow- 
ers, foaming  and  Wating  their  way 
through  boulder-strewn  canyons,  eddy- 
ing and  s^^rling  into  <iuieter  pools  only 
to  soon  thereafter  be  tossing  and  tum- 
bling through  rocky  rapids  or  plunging 
over  dizzying  waterfalls-  froUcsomc,  <^a- 
vorting,  r«;stless  water  that  finds  little 
time  to  linger  and  kaler  as  it  hurrie-s 
from  its  iiighland  sources  to  meander 
with  the  ilerced  through  restful  Yo- 
s^njite  valley.  But  the  Mereed's  watera 
ean't  tiilk;  so  we  must  see  for  ourselves. 

At  the  head  of  Yosemite  valley  near 
Half  Domft  the  gorge  divides  into  three 
canyons-  To  the  south  runs  Jllilouette 
(anvon,  l^robing  into  it  we  i^oon  come  to 
beautiful  370^foot-ii:gh  /HiJouette  faff, 
while  beyond  lie^  a  broad  open  basin 
studded  with  forests  and  lakes  and  mo- 
rainea  &nd  which  finally  ends  in  the 
Merced  Group  of  rugged  mountain  peaks 
whcse  snow  and  ice  feed  Illilouette's 
stream, 

Tenaya  eanyon  splits  off  to  the  north, 
tJireadinpite  way  heiiveen  the  towerine; 
North  Dome  and  Half  Dome.  Soon  Mir- 
ror lake  appears,  fringed  by  green  wil^ 
lowp  against  a  backdrop  of  darker  pine 
forests.  If  ycuT  visit  is  at  sunrise  be- 
fore the  breezes  of  the  day  are  stirring, 
the  glassy  surface  mirrors  to  your  gaze 
not  oniy  the  belt  of  willows  and  pines, 
but  also  tlie  hu^e  granite  bulk  of  Mount 
Watkins  and  the  ro<dcy  slopes  that  elimb 
toward  Clouds  Itest  peak,  topped  by  the 
bhie  vault  of  heaven  itself.  As' the  rellec- 
tion  has  foretoid,  beyond  Mirror  lake 


tHe  canyoii  slips  between  Mount  Watknis 
and  the  wave  of  ^rani1«  tbat  ris^s  to- 
ward Clouds  Rest.  CaseadeB  tmrtble  over 
glaciei -polished  ^^aterways  of  rock,  apd 
farther  on  a  series  of  iiJy  gardens  and 
meadows  grace  fillcd-iu  Jnlic  basins. 
Everywhere  the  smootli-Aviped  appear- 
ance of  rock  forniationa  tftstify  to  tiie 
glacial  action.  Ten  miles  up  this  nortfi 
fork  the  canyon  cornea  to  an  end  in 
TftTiHya  lalf*^  and  tlie  iiiassiv*?  2yV)0-frvnt- 

high  buildin^-sliaped  rock  perched  above 
it,  called  yierra  CathedraJ. 

1h«  middle  canyon  of  the  thret^-way 
split  is  the  main  one  and  ia  the  channel 
for  the  Merced  river.  Now  far  up  is  Ver- 
nal fall,  very  eyininetricai  and  exact  as 
with  easy 
grace  it»  wa- 
tflps  hfind  nvef 

file  brow  of 
the  precipice 
aiidalruiKht,«» 
out  for  a  317- 
foot  dive  in 
perfect  form, 
Alittle  beyond 
it  and  a  lot 
above  it  the 
more  wildly 
esuberant  Ne- 
V  a  d  a  fall 
throws  its  whitened  water  over  the  elifT's 
edge  for  a  594-foot  drop,  but  about  half- 
way dOTvn  it  smacks  loudly  into  the  slop- 
ing cliiT  fac-B  and  ends  up  in  a  wild  slide. 
Penetratinif  tlie  canyon  on  past  Liberty 
Cap's  blunt  balk  and  Half  Dome's  ronad- 
ed  back  side,  the  sturdy  liiker  saunters 
into  Little  Yosemite  valley,  an  imitation 
of  tho  yawning  Yosemite  gorge  dovn- 
atream.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  flanked 
by  walls  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  ov«r 
which  milky  cascades  come  bounding 
down  into  the  valley  bottom.  And  again 
farther  on,  as  if  rninblp  tn  forget  and  in 
lingering  memory  of  tlie  great  Yosemite 
below,  still  three  other  little  Yoseraites 
aie  found  in  traL-iji^  the  M«rct:d  to  its 
birthplace,  tlie  last  one  being  7,800  feet 
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above  sea  level  and  nestled  near  the 
base  of  13,095-foot-high  Afonnt  Lyell. 
Reminiscent  of  millenniams  long  paat,  on 
this  pealt'i!  chilly  heights  the  remnants  of 
a  glacier  remain. 

Two  oi'h^r  large  basin  areas  are 
drained  by  streams  entering:  the  Merced 
river:  one  in  back  of  Bridftlvei)  fall  and 
the  other  stretching:  out  and  up  from  the 
brink  of  Yosemite  falla.  Yosemite  orftslc 
basin  is  pftrtif'iilflrly  picturesque.  Tt  19 

dotted  with  granite  domes  and  hogbacks, 
some  showing  just  their  heads  above  the 
aurroujidiiig  forests*  others  poking  their 
imposing  hulks  high  ahavp,  Knme.  ^iingly^ 
others  in  clusters.  On  tlieiii  shinw  the 
polish  of  the  glacier  that  brought  them 

into  relief.  In 
■^  ^  '  the  TippeT  por- 
tion  of  the 
basin  moraine 
beds  are  cov- 
ered with  fine 
forests.  Lakes, 
meadows, 
hogSfCOuntlegg 
alpine  flower 
g  a  r  il  R  n  s,  all 
are  sprinkled 
over  the  basin 

back-  to  the 
glistening  snow-clad  heights  of  Mount 
Hoffman.  From  these  froaen  environs 
rills  hn&He  to  jnln  tho  M^reed  tWer  fui 

below,  yiiding  over  amooth  rock«  like 
sheets  of  g]:iRa,  ooi^ing  through  the  boge, 
jumping  siTiaJI  falls  and  dancing  down 
slanting  cascades  amidst  merty  Vjabbliag, 
joining  other  rivulets  to  make  streams 
that  gracefully  curve  th«f  way  through 
flowery  meadows,  the  waters  foUov  a 
carefree  coarse  of  changing  moods  a3  ad- 
ventnrons  dashes  of  recfcless  flight  are 
interspersed  with  rest  in  c&lm  pools  or 
glacier  lakes.  Bet  on  the  waters  flow  un- 
suspectingly towfttd  Iheii  greatest  ar- 
venture,  Yoaeraite  falls.  Two  miles  away 
the  titreain  in  apringtimc  iR  forty  foet 
wide  and  four  feel  deep.  The  last  noil© 
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before  lis  higK  liive  lies  between  granite 
domes  and  folds  that  billow  up  like  thun- 
derieade,  and  through  this  last  mile  the 
stream  swings  its  way,  to  fmally  pause 
and  compose  itself  in  a  restful  pool. 
Then,  vnih  an  air  of  finalitj-j  it  calmly 
filips  over  the  lip  of  the  pool,  takes  a 
litue  run  down  an  incline,  and  leaps  out 
OTer  the  precipice  to  become  the  world^s 
highest  free-Hying  waterfall.  And  with  a 
crashing  roar  far  below  it  proclainis  its 
supremacy. 

Yosenute  National  Park's  captivating 
dharni  comes  from  cliffs  and  water  com- 
bined. The  severe  aimplicity  of  the  sheer 
valley  walls  ij?  relieved  and  enlivened  by 
the  roaring  waterfalls  that  hurtle  over 
their  ritns.  It  is  water  tliat  makes^  the 
forest  symphoiiy  to  lighten  the  stillness 
of  the  gaping  gorge.  Et  is  water  in  the 
five  high  basins  surrounding  the  valley 
that  keeps  their  streams  flowing  and 
their  111  .lakes  sparkling  blue  in  the 
sun.  It  is  water  in  the  rugged  Tuolunrne 
canyon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park 
that  makes  it  a  scenic  wonder,  and  trana- 
forms  its  beautiful  Ketf^h  Hetchy  valley 
into  a  &raaU  Yost^inite.  All  <jf  whicli  is 
strong  Feasor,  for  \'isitors  to  see  Yo- 
Semite  National  Park  in  spring  or  early 
sammer  to  see  it  a:  its  l)est. 

Little  need  be  sa:d  about  the  animal 
and  plant  life;  Tiot  that  they  are  not  de- 
lightfully varied^  but  because  they  are 
not  unusual  in  oomparison  with  other 
mountain  areas.  Coupar,  bear,  deer — in 
factj  some  60  spedes  of  mammals — make 
the  park  their  habitat.  More  tlian  200 
varieties  of  birds,  about  25  kinds  of  rep- 
tiles and  a  dozen  kinds  of  amphibians 
are  to  be  found  there,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  trout  swim  in  the  streams  and 
lakes.  Because  of  the  wide  range  in  alti- 
tude, from  2,000  feet  To  over  13,000  feet, 
more  than  1,300  varieties  of  flowering 
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plants  add  their  dashes  of  color  to  the 
park,  Aa  for  treee^  live  oaks  in  lower 
altitudes  soon  give  way  to  forests  of 
pime,  spruce,  f:r,  i^edar  and  mountain 
hemlock.  Forming  the  last  tret;  outpost 
in  the  heights  is  thp  dwarf  or  white-hark 
pine,  which  at  11,000  or  12,000  feet  is 
little  more  than  a  crumpled  mass  of 
hranches  a  few  feet  high  with  roots 
tenaciously  clinging  to  precarious  foot- 
holds in  rocky  crevices.  Along  the 
streams  deciduous  trees  often  grow,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  brighten  the 
landscape  with  their  spJashes  of  color- 
One  Yosemite  tree  is  unusual,  the 
giant  Sequoia,  Three  groves  are  in  the 
park,  the  largest  being  Mari'DOsa  grove 
at  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  here  that 
tho  famous  Wawona  tree  grows^  which 
]ia5  the  hole  cut  in  its  trunk  through 
which  cars  drive.  Home  of  these  forest 
giants  have  lived  4,000  years,  and  meas- 
ure over  30  feet  in  diameter  and  neariy 
300  feet  in  height.  Why,  plant  one  of 
them  in  the  average  iity  street  and  it 
would  reach  from  curb  to  curb  and  its 
dome-shaped  crown  would  shade  the 
roofs  of  20-  or  25-9tory  buildings!  In 
the  realm  of  trees  they  rank  as  mighty 
as  do  Yosemite's  cliffs  and  waterfalU 
in  their  reaJju. 

Many  visitors  marvel  a*,  the  wonders 
of  YosGmite,  and  they  worship  nature  as 
a  god.  Such  persons  are  lacking  in  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  toward  the 
Creator  of  the  force?"  that  sculptured  this 
masterpiece  out  of  the  mountains.  They 
will  return  to  the  dust  and  bGcoine  as 
InaniiLate  as  the  cliffs  and  waterfalls 
that  awed  them.  Wise  visitor^^  will  see 
in  the  divine  sculpturing  of  Tosomite's 
valley  a  reflection  of  the  power  and  eter- 
nal majest>'  of  Joho^ah  God,  and  they 
will  live  forever  to  enjoy  earths  beau- 
ties. 


For  eviT  tince  the  creation  of  th^  univervf  {^ifd's  invisiblt  aUributn — hi9  tverhsting 

povfir  and  divintty — arg  fa  h«  6€en  and  9tudiid  in  hi§  v:ork9t  ac>  thai  men  have  no  excus^^ 

— Aottuuu^  1:20,  Tiffgntieth  Ctntitry  New  Te3tam€nt. 
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iipOUE  now, 
\j  and   let   us 

reauun  toreLlier. 
Thus  the  Creator 
addresses  himself 
to  His  reasoning 
creature,  made  in 
His  own  image 
and  likeneas.  (Isa- 
ijail;l9)  Such  an 
invitation  extended  by  the  Creator  to  His 
creature  argues  the  ability  of  that  crea- 
ture to  utilize  the  same  data  for  reason- 
ing adopted  by  the  Otiie  who  said :  "Let  us 
reason  together."  The  invitation  to  rea- 
Hun  further  pyintH  to  Ihe  posaeasiun  by 
the  cre»ti3T«  of  that  organic  structure  wo 

caE  the  brain,  with  which  to  reason. 

With  all  his  vaunted  knowledge,  man 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  fathom  the 
deptlis  and  i^ilricacieti  uf  the  brain's 
functions.  One  thing  is  certain :  when  the 
Ciestor  brought  forth  His  hTiman  crea- 
ture it  was  with  the  promifie  that  willing 
obedience  to  the  Creator  would  bring  to 
the  creature  the  pricolcBs  poeeeBsion  of 
endless  life.  Endless  life  would  require 
an  organism  capable  of  withstanding  the 
ravages  of  time  and  with  ability  to  func- 
tion perfectly  without  eni  That  would 
reqniTe  a  hrain  so  constmptfKi  sk  to  he 
able  to  receivej  to  retain,  to  call  into 
use  when  wanted,  the  accunmlativc  in- 
fornibLioij  of  a  iiever-endi^ig  esi&teni;^; 
the  unlimited  amount  of  knowledge  eter- 
helI  life  ahead  would  bring. 

Does  man  possess  such  a  brain  1  He 
does!  I'hephysical  struetureof  the  brain 
is  not  so  difficult  to  grasps  because  it  can 

he  a«en,  But  the  marveU  of  its  fonetions, 
aVgust  s,  iwr 


which  are  not  seen,  are  be- 
yond man*s  pieseut  ability 
to  fully  understand. 

The  three  geperal  divi- 
bjojiH  uf  the  brain  are 
termed  the  cerebrum,  the 
cerebeHum  and  the  brain 
stem.  The  brain  stem  i&  a 
prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord  after 
it  passes  through  a  round  opening  in 
the  floor  or  base  of  the  bony  slrncture 
of  the  skull,  or  cranium. 

Generally  speaking,  the  brain  itself, 
including  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, is  formed  into  two  hemispheres, 
divided  from  front  to  back  by  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure.  For  ennvenience  we  can 
then  speak  of  the  left  side  or  the  right 
side  of  the  brain.  These  hemisphcree  arc 
formed  of  white  jiiattRr  covered  over 
with  Rray  matter.  Thfe  white  matter  con- 
sists of  medullated  nerve  fibers  very. in- 
tricately arranged.  These  tiny  nerre  fi- 
bers ramify  through  out  the  nervous  sys- 
tem acting  as  nerve  connectors  and  are 
called  "rami  couimunicaiites".  Gathering 
into  thicker  threads^  these  nerve  fibera 
are  identified  by  name  aceordmg  to  their 
location  and  specific  function.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  which  covers  the 
white  matter,  is  seen  to  consiBt  partially 
of  nerve  cells  with  specialized  dendrites 
and  aions.  These  nerve  cells  with  their 
dendrites  and  axons  ate  called  tLeutQiiav 
It  is  the  neuron  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain  that  playa  such  an  important 
part  in  the  aecumulation  of  information, 
the  storing  away  of  facts  and  various 
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dftta,  and  which  makes  man  an  intelli- 
gent creatoTG, 

The  divine  econoinistj  the  Creator,  in 
making  provision  for  the  eternal  exist- 
ence and  brain  function  of  His  earthly 
ereaturo,  did  so  in  a  most  unique  "way. 
The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
not  smooth  and  round,  but  are  formed 
into  lobes.  The  gray  and  white  matter 
falls  into  lobe-like  shapes  by  sulci  or 
fissures  grooving  deep  into  the  brain 
atruelure;,  find  into  the^e  folds  of  the 
sulci  the  gray  matter  is  tucked  away. 
Wherein  lies  the  esonomy,  y-ou  askt  If 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  were  un- 
tucked, as  it  word,  that  is,  taken  out  of 
the  sulci  and  spread  out  flat^  if  that  -were 
possible,  it  would  cover  an  area  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  dining  table. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  between  seven 
and  ten  hillioTi  neurons  in  the  brain*s 
gray  matter,  fiy  sonie  electronic  proc^nss 
Dntaiown  to  man,  each  tiny  neuron  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  hrain  is  eapable  of 
receiving  and  retaining  an  almost  un- 
limited arnnuQt  of  information.  With  the 
seven  to  ten  billion  nearons  alive  and 
functioning  normally,  rs  must  have  been 
the  case  when  the  Creator  first  made 
man  in  His  own  image  and  man  enjoyed 
his  primal  purity,  it  is  net  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  Creator  had  there  made 
a  creature  capable  of  receidng  and  us- 
ing ail  the  cumulative  information  of 
life  eternal. 

Thouffhtt  Reason,  Devotion 

Examining  briefly  some  of  the  phyaio- 
logical  functions  of  the  Jrain,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  cerebrum  is  the 
seat  of  the  higher  faei;ltieR:  thought, 
reason,  devotion.  The  higher  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  the  greater  the  size  of  tlie 
cerebrum.  Each  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
brmn  is  divided  into  four  pome\that 
arbitrarj'  sections ;  some  authorities  give 
five.  The  frontal  lobe  or  area  in  some- 
tunes  called  "the  bureau  of  infarmation'' 
wherein  are  contained  tne  inteUectua! 
faculties.  Also  in  the  frontal  area  are  the 
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powers  of  cognition  and  volition.  The 
power  of  cogmtian  means  t^e  intelligent 
moral  creature  is  able  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evlL  The  pow- 
er of  volition  means  thr  intelligent  crea- 
ture is  able  not  only  ta  recognize  right 
from  wrong  b'jt  is  alf^o  able  lo  take  Ids 
stand  for  op  against  the  good  or  eviK  He 
is  a  free  moral  agent  able  to  exercise  his 
own  free  will, 

Scientific  examination  of  a  subject 
frequently  tends  lo  lead  rlie  inquirer 
away  from,  the  great  First  Cause  behind 
the  subject  examined.  For  instance,  ex- 
amining further  the  functioning  of  the 
eerebrum,  one  mic-ht  be  intrigued  with 
its  wide  variety  of  mentsil  operaiions, 
and  forget  entirely  that  here  tne  (Crea- 
tor has  placed,  undi-r  proper  control, 
man's  ability  to  enjoy  every  ^ood  and 
perfect  material  gift  h:si  l)enevo!ent 
Creator  1ms  provided.  The  enchanting 
delighis  of  the  iir?^t  iiian^f^  Edenie  home 
must  have  been  t»eyond  our  ken  of  <'0n)- 
prehension.  That  garden  park!  those 
fruitful  trees  of  life!  everythiiiir  a  pure 
heart  might  desire  was  there;  the  man 
was  then  able  to  enjoy  it  to  tlio  full ;  per- 
fect vision,  unlainied  taste,  balanced 
touch,  sound  hearing,  and  keenest  ^en^e 
of  smelL  Tiu>^e  qualities  were  posaihlo 
through  the  balanced  functioning  of  his 
cerehrum,  for  tliere  the  nerve  centers 
terminate  that  govern  t^ight  taste,  sen- 
.4ation  or  to^ach,  hearing  and  smelling. 

In  o:ir  imperfect  state,  so  far  from 
that  original  balanced  function,  we  are 
ever  painfully  aware  of  our  being  ?^ub- 
jecL  to  unbalanoed  :unctian.  For  exam- 
ple, injury  to  one  side  of  the  occipital 
lobe  where  the  optic  nerves  terminate 
does  not,  reniarkaoly  encngh,  hiind  one 
whale  eye  but  hlindft  the  opposite  half 
of  each  eye.  If  the  left  t^i<le  \^  damaged 
the  patient  i^  blind  in  the  right  sidp  of 
each  eye.  Ho  will  likely  see  hid  fork  but 
not  his  knife-  It  becomes  difficult  to  cojnh 
the  hair,  the  patieLt  cannot  put  the  part^ 
ing  in  the  rght  place.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  have  gone  through  life  with- 
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out  even  beings  aware  of  fiHia  uDbalancc 
of  cflrehral  fanetion. 

Very  little  is  understood  of  the  exact 
function  of  the  cerebellum,  or  the  back 
part  of  the  brain.  It  is  connected  through 
the  poTiB  with  the  spinal  cord  and  above 
■with  the  cerebrum  by  three  compact 
faucdiefl  of  nerve  fibers.  It  is  thought  by 
some  authoi'ities  to  regulate  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  oar  movements,  auch  as  watk- 
ing  and  nmning;  avd  to  influpni^e  onr 
sense  of  balance  and  posture.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  cecebeUuin  initiates 
any  ucLJoH  whatever,  but  ratlier  it  exerts 
a  regulatory  inilaenue.  Anotlior  inter«st- 

icK  nrvding  on  the  function  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  tliat  its  entire  activity  is  iM*low 
the   level   of   conuciuusne^ja ;   in   other 

wordsj  ita  function  gives  rise  to  no  bcn- 

aatiotis.  Whatever  iiupulsea  are  con- 
veyed to  the  cerebellum  produce  no  con- 
BC10U8  reaction  sensed  by  the  creature. 

Importtmt  Brain  Stem 

The  third  division  of  the  brain  in  onr 
examination  contains  the  mid-brain,  the 
pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  18  c-aLled  the  brain  stem.  The  mid- 
brain lies  at  the  top  of  the  brain  stem, 
closest  to  the  cereorum.  It  is  formed 
chiefly  of  two  stout  columns  which  are 
joined  poeteriorly,  Its  functions  are  im- 
perfectly understood,  but  it  appears  to 
Dfl  an  intpgral  part  of  the  nervous  mech- 
anism controlling  the  execution  of  skilled 
muscular  movements. 

The  pons  Varolii,  or  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  the  pons,  forms  nn  intercom 
munication  link  between  the  cerebrum^ 
cerebellum  and  spinal  cord.  It  ie  a  prom- 
inent white  mass  lying  just  in  front  and 
below  the  cerebellum.  The  medulla  oblon- 
gata is  immediately  superior  to  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  spinal  cord.  Very  little 
is  knovm,  definitely,  of  the  functions  of 
either  the  pons  or  the  ineduila.  Hut  it 
can  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  presence  of  acrve-eclls  and 
definite  tracts  of  nervfl  tihers,  both  thp 
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ppns  and  the  meduUa  oblongata  may  b« 
regarded  as  consisting  of  nerve  centers 
of  special  function,  and  as  conducting 
Iiaths  between  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum 
and  spinal  cord. 

The  term  "nerve  center"  here  used  is 

the  simple  de-^ignatinn  of  an  intricate  co- 
ordinating mechanism.  The  functions  of 
breathing,  swallowing,  mastication,  dis- 
cliarge  of  saliva,  ajjeafcing,  tiio  heart's 
boat,  thf  contratjtioii  and  cJtpansion  of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  are  all  co-ordi- 
nated and  regulated  vi^ithm  the  nerve 
centeifc,  tiie  co-ordinating  mec;l]iiriiains  of 
the  pons  find  inedulla.  Imimlsns  traveling 

from  the  higiier  portions  of  the  brain  and 
controlled  by  thii  will,  tenncd  volitional 
efferent  nerve  impulses,  mx-  conducted 
by  and  co  ordinated  wltlain  certain  nerve 
centers  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  Like- 
wise ather  nerve  centers  within  tliese 
two  ^party  of  tiie  brain  slem  serve  tu 
transmit  afTerent  nerve  inipulfioa  from 
tile  spiiijil  con]  to  higher  portions  of  the 
brain. 

The  Central  Switchboard 

The  brain  iiiigbl  well  be  likened  to  the 
central  office  of  a  telegraph  syRtom.  As 
the  telegrapli  office  is  connected  to  its 
telegraph  system  by  innumerable  single 
wires,  so  ie  the  brain  connected  to  every 
part  of  the  living  organiem  by  an  intri- 
cate system  of  nerves.  These  nerve  cells, 
or  neurons,  fomi  milHons  of  eomplote 
circuits  by  making  contact  with  each  oth- 
er, and  this  contact  when  formed  is  caUod 
synapse.  Tlie  nerves  are  not"  joined  in 
solid  connection,  but  merely  make  con- 
tact. Each  cell  is  separate  and  distinct, 
whetliur  it  be  short,  as  in  some  motor 
colls  whieh  affect  movement,  or  nearly 
threft  fftpt  long,  as  in  the  vagus  nerve 
cells,  which  may  extend  its  hair-like 
axon,  finer  than  any  nylon  thread,  from 
the  medulla  into  the  intestine.  Each  eeH 
haa  a  body  with  a  nucleus,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, several  rootlike  tentacles.  TheBfi 
tentacles  are  called  dendrites  if  they  eon- 
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Tey  messages  from  the  outside  to  the 
cell  body;  ff  they  convey  messages  from 
the  cell  body  to  the  outside  they  are 
called  axons. 

In  general,  each  cell  makes  eontact 
with  several  others,  often  resulting  in  an 
intricate  chain  of  communication  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system.  Nerves,  like  wires,  are  some- 
times gathered  into  cables  and  trunk 
Hnes-  There  are  31  pairs  of  trunk  lines 
passing  down  the  spinal  cord;  and  12 
pairs  of  cranial  nerves  traversing 
through  various  openings,  called  foram- 
ina, in  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  outside 
or  perijiiery.  Bunches  of  nerves  or  nerve 
centers  are  called  ganglia-  Some  nerves 
transmit  messages,  nerve  impulses,  from 
the  periphery,  that  is,  from  the  skin  and 
muscles,  to  the  center,  the  cord  or  brain; 
these  are  called  afferent  nerves.  Other 
nerves  transmit  impulses  from  the  brain 
or  cord  to  the  periphery,  and  are  called 
efferent  nerves. 

The  nerves  located  in  the  organs  such 
as  the  ear^  eye,  tongue,  nose,  skin,  which 
transmit  their  messages  from  those  or- 
gans, are  called  receptors.  Nerves  are 
generally  sensitive  to  four  forms  of 
stimulation;  electrical,  meehanieal,  ther- 
mal ajid  chemical.  Thus  the  retina  of  the 
eye  is  aSeeted  by  a  chemical  change,  the 
ear  by  a  mechanical,  while  the  skin  is 
affected  by  all  four, 

ImpuUeB^and  Reflexes 

But  how  does  the  nerve  impulse  workt 
The  simplest  reaction  is  called  a  reflex. 
The  leg  is  pricked,  the  part  is  jerked 
away;  the  eye  is  threatened,  the  lid  is 
winked.  What  happens  in  these  cases  is 
that  the  receptor  carries  a  message 
through  its  axon  to  the  dendrite  of  a 
motor  nerve  which  causes  the  muscle  to 
act.  In  these  simple  reflexes  the  message 
may  go  through  the  brain,  or  it  may  go 
through  the  spinal  cord  only.  The  change 
in  the  nerve  ceE  which  causes  the  mes- 
sage to  travel  is  bio-electric.  It  is  thought 
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that  the  impulses  from  all  cells,  whether 
motor,  sensory,  auditory  or  thermal,  are 
identical  The  reason  that  one  is  under- 
stood as  action,  another  as  feeling,  an- 
other hearing*  is  through  the  co-ordinat- 
ing and  interpreting  in  the  higher  brain. 
The  rate  of  flow  of  the  impulse  is  about 
100  yards  per  second- 
While  the  brain  is  master  of  all  volon-- 
tary  nerve  responses,  it  is  also  keeper 
of  many  of  the  involuntary  or  autonomie 
nerve  reactions.  For  example,  through 
the  amazing  vagus  nerve  the  brain  reg- 
ulates the  dilation  and  contraction  of 
arterial  flow,  while  other  branches  of  the 
same  nerve  control  the  secretions  of  the 
liver»  pancreas^  and  stomach,  and  affect 
action  of  the  smaU  intestine,  kidney  and 
colon. 

Frbm  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  even 
th6  most  cursory  examination  of  this 
marvel  of  God's  creative  handiwork,  the 
human  brain,  reveals  an  infinite  wisdom 
and  an  ahnighty  power  beyond  anything 
finite  man  can  even  approximate  or  fully 
understand- 
Yes,  man  has  a  brain  adequate  to  his 
eternal  needs  !  What  answer  can  the  hon- 
est heart  make  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Almighty  Creator:  ''Come  now,  and  let 
1*5. reason  together'^?  Only  to  echo  the 
answer  of  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart:  ''I  praise  thee  for  the  awful  won- 
der of  my  birth ;  thy  work  is  wonderful. 
For  thou  didst  form  my  being,  didst 
weave  me  in  my  mother's  womb,  .  .  . 
My  body  was  no  mystery  to  thee,  as  I 
was  being  moulded  secretly  and  put  to- 
gether in  the  world  below ;  all  the  days 
of  my  life  were  foreseen  by  thee,  set 
down  within  thy  book;  ere  ever  they  took 
shape;  they  were  assigned  me,  ere  ever 
one  of  them  was  rhine.  0  God,  what 
mysteries  I  fifad  in  thee!  How  vast  the 
number  of  thy  purposes  I  I  try  to  count 
themi — they  are  more  than  the  sand; 
I  wake  from  my  reverie,  and  I  am  still 
lost  in  thee."— Psahn  139 :  14-18,  Moffatt. 
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Natural  Giants  of  New  Zealand 


LOOK  at  the  msp  of  New  Z«i1anf1 
and  note  the^broken  promontory  that 

extends  northwest  from  the  land  mass  of 
North  Island.  Here,  in  this  liiiiittjj  local- 
ity, is  the  natural  rQservoir  of  that  uae- 
fiil  and  majestic  tree  the  kanri.  At  one 
time  great  numbers  of  thes«  giants  of 
the  antipodes  fluurislied  amidst  a  rank 
(Doaey  undergrowth  and  tangle  of  pahiiB, 
Tinea  and  ferns,  ferns  that  grew  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  But  now  these 
mighty  kauri  trees  are  becoming  rare^ 
having^  dwindled  both  in  eise  and  in  num- 
ber, due  to  man's  indiscriminntp  plun- 
dering. 

In  1770  the  famous 
navigator  Captain 
James  Cook  gazed  in 
admiration  at  the 

stately  forest  of  per- 
fect stems,  some  inas- 
bivtj,  Bvmw  slu»U«r,  but 
ail  pencii-alraight  and 
tall.  In  his  journal  he 
recorded  that  such 
specimens  were  "fit  to 
make  the  finest  ma»tp 
in  the  world".  From 
low-lying  elaylands  to 
considerable  heights 
np  the  ragged  slopes 
these  giant  pillars  shot 
up  siity,  se\'enty  and 
eighty  feet  with  clean, 

round  barrels  before 
spreading  out  in  a 
mighty  rounded  head. 
Although  a  cone- 
bearer  and  frequently 
called  a  pine,  the  kauri^ 
belongs  to  anotherfam- 
ily,  having  thick,  leath- 
ery, thumb&haped 
leaves  instead  of  nee- 
dles, and  is  therefore 
a  near  relative  of  the 
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ornamental  tree  called  "The  Monkey 
Puzzle".  Its  scientific  name  Agatkis 
(Greek:  Bail  of  thread  or  string)  niis- 
tralis  is  derived  from  the  conea  which 
grow  right  at  the  tip  nf  the  branehee. 
These  measure  about  two  inches  in 
diajneter  and  are  round,  smooth  and 
dark-grtien  until  ripe,  when  they  fall  to 
pieces,  releasing  fragile  -compressed 
winged  seeds  whicli  ac^atter  far  and  wide. 
The  young  kauri  growa  up  like  a  whip 
and  takes  on  an  elegant  sugar-loaf  out- 
line during  the  intermediate  stage. of  its 
growth,  when  it  is  known  as  a  "ricker". 

In  later  life  all  signs 
of  the  rej^lar  branch 
formation  diejap^ear 
and  the  eharactenstirt 
bushy  top  develops. 
Mature  specimens  tow- 
er 150  feel  high.  One 
kauri  of  this  height,  at 
Mercur>'  Bay,  was  re- 
corded to  measure  24 
feet  in  diameter,  abont 
twice  the  width  of  the 
average  bedroom,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  this 
dimension  was  con- 
stant throughout  the 
length     of    the    bole; 

practically  no  dizninn- 
tion  for  eighty  feet  to 
the  first  branch! 

How  many  long  cen- 
turies did  it  take  for 
thie  outstanding  tree 
to  reach  eighty  feet  in 
girth!  It  is  hard  to 
compute  the  age  of  the 

kauri  e^en  when  cut 
down,  because  the  end 
grain  is  even  and 
scarcely  shows  the  an- 
nular rings.  The  age  of 
the  ilercury  Bay  Giant 
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has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,700  to  4,000  years. 

Of  wonderful  tiniforniityj  the  kauri 
mEikes  an  ideal  miller's  log;  moreover, 
defective  and  faulty  trees  are  a  rarity* 
Unlike  many  monarchs  of  the  forest,  it 
has  no  ugly  hutt  formation  at  ground 
level,  and  consequently  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  wastage  in  milling  due  to  taper, 
The  dressed  timber  comes  off  the  planer 
a  Hght  straw  color.  It  has  a  silky  luster 
and  rapidly  takes  a  good  polish.  Select- 
ed, mottled  and  figured  timbers  are  much 
in  demand. 

It  is  truly  said  that  there  is  no  more 
useful  timber  for  many  purposes.  Strong 
and  resilient  for  its  weight,  it  was  speed- 
ily recognized  in  the  days  of  sailing  as 
the  timber  par  excellence  for  masts  and 
yards.  On  Cook's  advice  the  British  navy 
quietly  gained  an  advantage  by  using 
kauri.  Indeed  this  timber  figured  in  an 
armament  race  in  Napoleonic  wars,  for 
by  mounting  this  new,  straight-^grained, 
longdength  kauri  in  masts  and  spars  a 
greater  stretch  of  vital  canvas  could  be 
flown.  It  i^  said  that  the  extra  speed  thus 
gained  was  the  deciding  factor  at  Traf- 
algar. 

By  contrast,  this  easily-worked  and 
beautiful  wood  has  myriad  domestic 
uses.  Early  New  Zealand  settlers  used 
it  exclusively  as  being  equally  good  for 
both  house-building  and  furniture-mak- 
ing.  It  makes  the  ideal  sink  top  and  bak- 
er^s  trough.  Its  cheesy  grain  is  easily 
chiseled  and  many  a  fine-carved  tea  tray 
decks  the  colonial  homes.  For  the  hum- 
ble bucket  or  the  huge  industrial  vat  it 
is  unexcelled,  and  a  kauri  boat  is  prized 
for  soundness  and  durability.  Because 
of  freedom  from  taint  it  is  exclusively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  New  Zealand 
dairy  equipment:  butter  factory  churns, 
butter-working  rollers,  presses,  etc- 

Alas^  indiscriminate  felling  and  the 
ravage  of  fire  have  taken  a  great  toll  of 
this  fine  timber.  Before  greedy  com- 
merce hacked  down  the  surviving  rem- 
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nant,  the  government  eloeed  two  forest 
stands  and  these  are  now  jealously  pre- 
served, more  as  a  tourist  attraction  than 
as  a  business  project.  The  Waipoua 
State  Forest  in  North  Auckland  displays 
some  grand  clumps  of  clean-skinned 
kauri,  the  largest  ^being  about  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter- 
Kauri  Copal 

But  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  100  years  ago,  yes,  and  be- 
fore the  Maori  landed  in  the  kauri  coun- 
try, vast  forests  flourished  where  today 
stretch  poor-quality,  barren,  uninviting 
clay  lands.  Such  moor^ike  country  is 
called  "gum  land",  because  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  tall  timbers  is  the  resinous 
gum  they  copiously  yielded. 

Millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  gum  or 
'*copal"  has  been  won  from  the  floors  of 
these  vanished  forests.  As  the  mighty 
tree  crashed  to  the  ground  it  tore  up  a 
mound  of  earth,  from  the  size  and  shape 
of  which  an  expert  gumdigger  could 
gauge  just  where  the  first  branches  had 
forked  out,  and  probing  the  ground  there 
with  a  spear  would  locate  the  knobs  of 
gum  which  centuries  before  had  formed"^ 
in  a  crotchj  yet  not  a  vestige  of  timber 
remained. 

The  fossil  gum  ranges  in  color  from 
crystal-clear  amber  to  jet,  and  in  size 
from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a 
man's  head.  At  first  only  the  larger 
lumps  were  sought,  but  today  great 
areas  of  gum  land  are  s;^stematically  dug 
over  in  trenches  sometimes  as  much  as 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  in  some 
places  sluicing  methods  are  followed  in 
order  to  recover  the  pea-grain  gum,  To- 
day gumdiggers,  mainly  Maoris  and 
Dalmatians,  are  kept  busy  to  meet  the 
keen  demand  from  varnish  manufac- 
turers. 

The  fossil  kauri  gum  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  ground  is  not  soluble  in  the  oils  or 
solvents  used  in  varnish-making,  until  it 
has  been  heated  to  about  330"^  C-  (about 
625*^  F.)  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours, 
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After  such  treatment  the  gum  produces 
a  vamsh  of  the  highest  ^loss  and  great- 
est deptL  But  because  of  the  very  high 
price  of  the  resU  to  atari  with,  and  by- 
cause  of  the  expense  of  h^at-tr^ating  it, 
it  is  used  only  where  the  finest  qaality 
is  demanded-  Sjiithetic  resins  are  used 
as  fair  substitutes  in  making  moderate- 
priced  varnishes- 

That  thp  people  of  New  Zealand  are 
intensely  interested  in  safeguarding  this 
national  tree  was  made  verj-  evident  in 

a  flood  of  articles  and  correspondence  in 
th«  r^ent  pr^ss.  The  residual  orguinent 


m  whether  scientific  logging  should  be 
pennitted  or  the  native  kauri  bush  left 
untouched-  The  kauri  re^er>er:atC3  thick- 
ly,_  bnt  \tj  present  burry-up  standardB 
the  n^atuHng  is  considered  too  slow. 

When  the  wad  rush  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers of  lliiy  world  is  stilled  forever  and 
llie  earlli  rejoices  under  the  ble^^.singa  o£ 
Tln^oeralic  Ivinfrdi^ni  T\x\i.\  many  noble 
troe6>  like  the  kauri  wii/  t:;row  in  erttn- 
deur,  gladdening  the  htiarts  of  God's 
earthly  aons,  and  manifesting  the  glory 
o£  their  Rtcrnal  Creator,  Awakei  qot- 
r^spondHiit  of  New  Zealand. 


Bird  Food  Everywhere 


C.  ''Anj  oGc  who  takes  the  trouble  to  Mudj  Uic 
food  and  fcodiiig  Labltti  of  blrdfl  in  a  sta^te  of 
ztftiuro  ir^i  Sod  Uiat,  ju^'a  group,  the^  ar«  ez- 
trfrordinariiy  thorough,  Tcreattlct  ^^^  ing^niou* 
it)  tLeir  lAQthcda  &£  securiag  f<KKt-  "Wh^thpr 
their  babit&  of  life  are  da«  to  traditioD,  to 
imititian,  w  to  eiperiiUciitT  Ibty  eiploii  every 
avnilutilc  fuod-aupply,  they  trxpilore  ^vct-y  ca- 
virmmpnf;^  1,h<*y  ftTnplciy  rvepy  imaffiaable  de- 
Tic«  for  finding  and  capturiog  prey.  To  tske 
as  aui  illustration  inseotlvorous  species:  in  wtiat- 
ever  habitat  iiistiita  are  found,  there,  tw,  tvr^ 
found  bltjft  vhinh  prey  upon  them — on  fK^ 
B^&BhoTe  and  the  desert^s  s^ndy  fae?^  in  tbc 
ftnuUfest  copse  and  the  mightiest  rain  forest,  in 
temperftta  meadowlanda  and  suitropicftl  savan- 
ttats^  Gu  cocLstxil  pluLna  and  mountain  tops.  0^^ 
it  we  consider  the  methods  of  obtaining  food, 
onffl  agflift  we  see  eadlesa  versatility  in  the 
agfregflCeJ  and  fidapfiability  in  speeies  and  in- 

diTidnftlA,  In  tbe  quefit  for  insect  ifood,  titmico 
and  gflldeTeatfi  ^rplore  tvigs  and  foliage;  wood- 
pecJtera  cljisel  into  Wlc;  nuthatcbca  and  troe- 
crecpere  tfifilojc  ite  sTtrface;  auabird?  and  hum- 
rQing-birda  probe  into  Ulussoiua-,  (lycHicUcm  and 

bee-eaterft  saUy  forth  from  a  pprp.h  And  (*Aptijn> 
prey  in  the  air;  righijara,  swaJlows,  martins, 
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swfclt^p  mid  h^bbii*;:  bowk  on  thr  wingi  flicfcers 
and  wftgtails  and  a  host  oC  uUiern  hunt  vu  Uie 

Kst-L^  and  bellies  of  {Ahmr  anuoafa. 
<l  '^Or  «gaiij,  if  we  crvTjsidL-r  onolber  type  of 
f^rcji  it  iii  thp  saiue  story.  Fot  .jji3!ance>  the 
bo^fs  of  a^h-i^iiier^ — thiiLert>,  iAiJJi^ocrt.,  h^rnD^ 
kitigfishera,  otprtyv^  pcUcHrw,  rnrTnoriJ.DtB,  gan- 
ncts,  kitt:waki^,  RTjUU^motg^  t^kuas,  and  pen- 
^ju:? :  i^iarh  ha^  its  t^pedal  huntiag^-gigunds 
— rirer^  loch,  «sluary,  ini^iiore  waters  or  open 
f^cfl}  ri^i^Ji  hii^  itPr  t;|>L'-UiBl  buptiiiff  niQiihods — 
fl>-ii]g  or  hovericp  over  tho  watsr:  percfa&d 
ftbove  it,  or  stanitin^  in  it;  seizia^  wftfc  toianfi 
Qr  £peamg  with  Uie  be&b ;  plonging  from  ou 
high,  01"  soioer-tsiiultin^  (Vqui  tic  aorface;  fish.- 
mg-  in  companies^  or  in  sollt-adsi  hy  suddto 
ambush^  ot  by  deLertained  p^jT^uitJ^— Adaptive 

H  However,  thi^  Wfi&  not  the  first  ubj^trvaUon 
oil  how  marvelousl^  the  birds  are  provided  for. 
Kineteen  huEiJi-M^  years  s^o  the  perfect  man 
of  God,  the  num  <;brist  Jesus,  shoT^ed  His  keen 
perception  hy  d^laring:  '^Bt^JioW  the  fowls  of 
Uie  aiT  ;  for  they  sow  m-t,  DLMthor  d-a  thoy  rasip^ 
nor  gather  ^.nio  barns  ^  >'fl  your  heavenly  Patter 
(eedeth  the:ii/— Jlattiii'U'  6;  iO- 
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l^iWeaVaia^ 


TS^NTY  years  ago  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  enoug-h  time  and 
money  on  its  hands  to  figure  out  that  the 
people  of  the  XTnited  States  consumed 
1,392,192,000  quarts  of  ice  cream  every 
year.  Nearly  three  gallons  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child!  If  enough  per- 
sons were  lined  up  so  as  to  serve  this 
amount  at  one  grand  picnic,  alio^^'ing 
each  person  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  the  line 
would  stretch  16S  times  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator,  or  a  distance  of  4,2l3,763 

miles  pius. 

Such  an  appetite  for  ice  cream  is  culti- 
vated from  childhood  over  a  ]:H3riod  of 
many  generations.  Back  in  iBul  a  Balti- 
more manufacturer  "was  in  the  business 
on  a  connnercial  scale-  but  long  before 
that  Thomas  Jetferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson  enjoyed  this  delicious  dessert. 
George  Washington  is  'said  to  have 
bought  an  if^e-ereara  freezer  in  1784,  and 
the  jo'-jrnal  cf  Senator  Maclay  tells 
about  ice  cream  as  being  served  at  the 
White  House  on  Aucnist  27,  1789.  Ice 
cream,  however,  is  not  an  American  in- 
vention; its  antiquity  dates  back  to  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  first 
made  from  e(^gs  and  milk  in  Italy-  Be- 
fore that  the  Arabians  made  their  frozen 
sherbets. 

Today  the  heart  of  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  earth^s  population  is  warmed  by 
this  icy  taste-ticJder.  Since  the  first 
World  War  the  Chine&e  have  been  intro- 
duced to  thia  Western  dessert,  and  they 
relish  it  At  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
above  the  frozen  arctic  circle,  in  the 
torrid  tropics,  ice  cream  is  known  and 
loved.  During  the  recent  eoniliot  the  war 
department  built hjge  refrigerator barg- 
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es  which  turned  out  five  tor.s  of  ice 
cream  a  day  for  the  soldiers. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fe^v  people  in 
the  world  that  do  not  particu.arly  like 
the  conrmereial  bra:nds  made  tram  pow- 
dered e^gs,  dried  skim  milk,  gelatine, 
artificial  liavorings,  and  no  telling  what 
else,  all  whipped  tip  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  air,  then  you  will  be  ititerested  in 
homemade  ice  cream. 

Beat  thoroughly  4  egg  yolks,  4  cups 
of  top  milk  and  2  cups  of  ?:iu^ar  or  honey, 
and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  a  cus- 
tard is  formed  that  ciingi^  to  or  coats  a 
spoon.  Then  eool,  add  2  teaspooTifuls  of 
vanilla.  Fold  into  it  2  cjpi^  of  heavy 
whipped  cream.  Pcur  into  refrigerator 
freezing  trays,  or  if  you  are  old-fash- 
ioned, use  a  freezer  Avith  a  crank-  This 
will  give  a  mjch  l>etter  texture  and 
smoothness,  but  dor/t  forget  to  al:ow 
room  for  one-third  expansicn. 

This  is  a  basic  recipe  Ihat  is  good  for 
fresh  fruit  ice  creams  too.  Simply  add 
1  cup  of  strained  fruit  jrjlp  l)efore  freez- 
ing. Chocolate  flavor  i:^.  marie  by  adding 
1  square  of  melted  chocolate  or  3  table- 
spoonfub  of  cocoa-  And  if  that  superb 
flavor,  maple  walnut,  is  desired,  then 
seafd  2i  cups  of  top  miik,  pojr  over 
3  whole  eg-gs  bea^ien  with  i^  cup  of  white 
sugar.  Then  add  1  eup  of  nmple  syrup 
and  eook  in  doub'e  boiler  imtil  custard 
coats  the  spoon.  Cool,  t.dd  i  cup  of  heavy 
cream  that  is  beaten  stiff,  |  cup  of  fine- 
ly chopped  walnuts,  and  freeze.  Tn  all 
cases  remember  that  ice  cream  should 
not  Ih?  served  as  soon  ^^  frozen.  Allow 
at  least  an  hour's  time  for  the  fiavor  to 
mingle  with  each  molecule, 
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The  Divine  Unction 

THE  apostle  John  was  one  of  those 
present  in  the  upper  room  in  Jeru- 
aalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  the 

faithful  diadples  received  the  divine 
unction,  that  is,  the  anointing  with  the 
holy  spirit  of  Oorf  through  Jfisas  Christ 
Toward  (Jte  close  of  the  first  century, 
when  he  wqs  an  old  man  and  was  possi- 
bly the  last  of  the  apostles  to  snnive, 
John  wrote  aa  follows:  "Children!  it  is 
the  laflt  hour;  and  as  you  heard  that  the 
antichrist  is  coming,  even  bow  many 
have  hecfirne  antichrists ;  whence  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  hour.  Ttiey  'ft'cnt 
out  from  UR,  hot  they  were  not  of  us; 

for  if  they  had  been  of  us/ they  would 
hflVft  rpmainpd  with  us;  bnt  it  was  that 
they  might  be  made  mtinifest  that  they 
ar«  not  all  of  us.  And  you  h&ve  an  anoint- 
ing  rroiii  tlie  Holy  One;  you  all  know  it 
[or,  you  all  }ittve  knowledge,  that  iR  to 
Bay,  knowledge  of  the  truth).  I  have  not 
written  to  you  because  you  do  not  know 
the  truth,  bat  because  you  know  it,  and 
because  no  lie  is  from  the  truth. 

"Who  is  the  liar,  but  he  who  denies 
that  Jesus  19  the  anointed  OneT  This  is 
the  antichrist,  he  who  denies  the  i**atlier 
and  the  Son.  ...  1  have  written  these 
things  tn  yon  (Concerning  those  who  de- 
ceive yon.  But  the  anointing  which  you 
received  from  lum  abides  in  yon,  and 
you  have  co  need  that  any  one  shouid 
teach  you;  but  the  same  anointing  tearh- 

es  you  concerning  all  things,  and  i&  true, 
and  is  not  a  lie:  and  as  it  taught  yen, 
abide  in  him  [Christ  Jesus]." — 1  J«hn 
2:18-27,  The  Emphatic  Dia^loU;  Good- 
speed;  Rotkerham. 

Avausr  n,  ISA? 


The  apoBtle  John  was  thereforft  writ- 
ing to  an  anointed  class.  Of  whom  was 
this  class  made  upT  Merely  of  older 
brethren?  2^0;  not  ac^ordin^f  lo  the  apos- 
tle*6  form  of  addreBsing  them  as  chil- 
dren, young  men  and  also  fathers:  **I 
write  unto  yon,  little  children,  because 
your  sins  are  forgiven  y^u  for  h'}s  unine'B 
Sihkf..  I  write  unto  you,  fathers,  b&cauao 
ye  have  known  him  that  jb  from  the  be- 
rincinK.  T  write  unto  you,  yo^ng  men. 
because  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked 
one.  1  wrilif  unto  you,  little  children,  hfi- 
cause  ye  have  known  thp  Father  [who 
has  begotten  you  of  his  spirit].  I  have 
written  unto  you,  fathers,  becauee  ye 
have  known  him  that  ia  from  the  begin- 
ning.  r  have  written  unto  yo",  yodtte 
men,  because  yc  are  stronjr,  and  the  word 
of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  over- 
come (?je  wicked  one."  U  Jalw  2: 12'X4) 
Writing  to  all  nlilw.  "Uttle  children," 
"fathers,"  and  "young  inen'\  concerning 
tiie  anointing  or  unction  from  the  Holy 
One  and  as  abiding  in  them,  the  apoarUe 
John  indicates  that  at  the  ^me  of  one's 
begetting  by  the  spirit  of  CJocl  to  be  a 
spiritual  son  of  God  such  consecrated 
ODc  is  anointed  with  t3\e  spirit  of  God 
and  is  alto  baptized  into  the  body  of 
Christ-  By  the  help  of  ths  spirit  or  active 
force  of  God,  this  anointed  one  must  now 
increase  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  in 
appreciation  ol  his  aMointing.  He  must 
iacrcaae  in  hie  ability  to  a&TT-y  nnt  the 

things  that  the  anointing  commisaions 
him  to  perform. 

If  one  who  has  been  anointed  proves 
unfaithful  and  gofes  out  from  the  congrfe- 
g-fltioD  nf  (rod's  anointed  ones,  he  be- 
comes an  antichrist.  His  going  oux  does 
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not  prove  he  is  right  and  that  those 
whom  he  leaves  behind  are  in  the  wrong 
and  do  rot  have  the  trath.  The  spirit  of 
God  which  eanie  'with  their  anointing 
and  -wiiich  abides  in  them  illuminates 
their-  Htill  and  assures  them  that  they 
have  the  truth.  On  :he  other  hand,  the 
nnfaitlnul  anouited  one  is  cast  oTit  of  the 
"body  of  Christ"  (or  Theocratic  organi- 
zation) hy  Chrit^t  Je^^us  the  Head  there- 
of. The  spirit  of  God  does  not  abide  in 
that  unfaithful  one  and  he  does  not  abido 
in  Christ,  but  goes  into  the  darkness  of 
error  and  untruth.  The  unfaithful  one 
is  therefort*  'an  antichrist  The  faithful 
ones  from  whom  he  is  cut  oft  and  discon- 
nected are  not  aniiclirists,  but  abide  in 
Christ,  Jesus  foretold  tliat  in  the  "last 
time",  at  tlie  end  of  this  world,  where 
we  are  now,  tlie  ''evil  servant"  class 
would  be  such  an  antichrist. — See  Mat- 
thew 24:  48^51  and  Lul^e  12;  45-48. 

In  olden  time  the  ehepherd  David  was 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Lord's  prophet 
to  l>e  visible  Iring  over  the  typical  Theoc- 
racy of  the  nation  of  lisrael.  Christ  Je- 
sus,  when  He  was  begotten  of  the  spirit 
at  the  Jordan  river,  wa^  anointed  with 
God's  spirit  to  be  the  Kingo:  the  real 
Theocratic  Uovernment.  But  when  oa 
earth  He  did  not  actively  enter  in  upon 
His  rile  and  destroy  the  enemies  and  re- 
store Paradise  on  earth,  nor  even  when 
He  ascended  to  heaven  into  God's  pres- 
ence did  He  at  once  do  this. 

VVhat,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus' 
anointing  while  on  earth  T  It  was  to  con:- 
mission  Him  to  act  as  Cod's  Spokesman 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  coming 
Righteous  Government,  fsaiah's  proph- 
ecy (61  :  1,2),  which  waf  then  fulfilled  pri- 
marily in  Ilim,  said  for  Him  the^e  words : 
'The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  i^  upon 
me;  tjecause  Jehnvah  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  nnto  the  meek; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearrecL  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  pri^ior  to 
them  that  are  bound;  to  proc^laini  the 
year  of  Jehovah's  favor,  and  the  day  of 
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vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  bU 
that  mourn."  {Am.  Stan.  Ver.)  The 
point  of  this  was  that  the  anointed  Jesua 
mu5t  be  a  preacher  of  the  good  news,  He 
mu5t  he  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of 
Jehovah  God,  The  followers  of  Christ 
Jesus  with  their  divine  unction  are  made 
Hie  joint-heirs  of  Kingdom  glory.  But, 
while  they  are  in  the  fleshy  their  anoint- 
ing with  God's  spirit  lays  upcn  them  the 
obligation  now  to  be  Jehovah's  witnesses* 

When  on  earth  Jesua  was  faithful  in 
that  to  which  He  was  anointed.  There- 
fore tjie  tinal  book  of  the  Bible  speEikfl 
of  Him  as  "Jesus  Christ,  who  ia  the 
faithful  witness,  the  firstborn  of  the 
deadj  and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  ,  ,  .  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,  the  beginring  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God."  (Revelation  1:5  and  3:14, 
Am,  Stan.  Ver.)  All  His  faithful  apos- 
tles, including  Paul,  were  Christlike  wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah,  Paul  was  very  spe- 
cific concerning  his  own  performance  of 
the  anointing  to  preach,  saying:  'T  kept 
back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto 
you,  but  have  shewed  you,  and  have 
taught  you  publickly,  and  from  hcuse  to 
house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and 
alFo  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward 
God  [.JehovahJ,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."— Acts  20:  20,  21. 

All  members  of  the  '*body  of  Christ" 
are,  by  force  cf  their  divine  unction  or 
anointing,  obliged  to  be  witnesses  of 
Jehovah  concerning  the  Kighteoua  Gov- 
ernment in  which  they  will  share  with 
Jesus  the  King  of  king,^,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  Jehovah's  nam.e-  (.1  Corinthians 
9: 16)  Such  obligation  applies^  to  the 
remnant  of  the  "body  of  Christ"  who  are 
yet  on  earth.  For  that  reason  the  rem- 
nant of  aTiointed  ones  ir  this  twentieth 
century  have  joyfuily  taken  up  the  Scrip- 
tural name  "Jehovah's  ^^^tnesses"  and 
have  zealouslv  acted  under  that  name. 
(Isaiah  4;i :  10, 12  and  44:  S)  Hence  these 
must  r,ow  say  to  all  men  of  good-will  on- 
earth.  *Come,  and  take  oF  the  water  of 
life  fredy/ — Kevelalion  22:  L7. 

AWAKEi 


Fighting  the  Distress  of  Hayfever 


SwoUgii  and  inflftrnfid  fiy«s  and 
2.  nose,  uneontioUed  tears  and 
spontaneoufl  sneezing,  that  is 
tnc  mieerable  lot  of  millions 
of  ]iayfever  victims;  Year  after  year, 
Bome  of  tKese  unfortunate  ppoplfi  suffer 
fTOTTV  eatly  spriTig  wntW  Octobei,  wiih 
the  wo»'St  tear  and  sneezing  season  oc- 
OTirring  during  tlit  moii),h  of  Au/rufst,  So 
many  people  fiuffcr  from  iiayfever  (it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  between  seven 
and  pleven  Triitlion  of  aueh  in  the  United 
States  alon^)  that  they  have  fomiftl  a 
"Hayfever  l?revcntioi\  SSoeiety,  Inc." 

Pollfn  from  the  flowers  have  lonj?  been 
known  to  be  the  eausft  of  hayfever.  Hnt 
the  eurioGB  thinn  ir  that  the  ^reat  ma- 
jority of  .siifFerer^  are  city-dwellerf, 
rather  than  th©  farmern  thiit  nrp  «ilh- 
jocted  to  the  ffreatefit  dosages  of  pollen. 
A  botanif^t  who  }ias  devoted  much  ot*  his 
Jifstime  to  a  study  vt  Diti  subject  is  Dr. 
lioger  P.  WodehoHse.  In  1945,  he  puh- 
]isiied  a  book  das-sifpn^  the  roguish 
piRnfw  whose  poHon  disturbs  man's 
peace.  Such  study  iias  also  removed 
suspicion  from  many  innoc<;nt  plants. 
The  first  spasftnal  sneeze-rHuserfi  are 
the  blooming'  gra.'^ses  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  plantain,  but  the  miserv  thev 
cauatj  irt  msignificant  compared  with  that 
broTaght  on  by  rag^veed  dnring  Angiipt 
and  September.  Fully  eighty-five  percent 
of  hayfever  east  of  the  Roekiefi  is  caused 
by  the  raj^veed  scoundrel. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  all 
pollen -be  a  ring  plants  cause  hayfever  i 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  conifers,  pines, 
spruces,  firs,  etc.,  as  a  group  produce 
great  quantities  of  pollen,  but  only  the 
jnnipprs  and  cypresses  are  troublernak- 
ers.  Cattails  and  sedges  alao  shed  forth 
an  abundance  of  pollen,  but  they  do  not 
causb  hayfevef  like  the  knavish  narrow- 
leaved  plantain.  About  n  half-doren  fftm- 

ilies  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
cheimpods,  pigweeds,  docks,  plantains, 
certain  graaaea,  and,  oX  liuurse,  ragweeds, 
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together  with  about  eight  families  of 
trees,  including  maples,  ashes,  birches 
and  bficehes,  canse  practically  uU  the 
niisery  suffered  by  tlic  miljions  of  h«y. 
fever  virlims. 

Older  rcmcdiep  given  for  relief  of  hay- 
fever iTiclnded  ihe  soocinimide  ot  mer- 
cnry,  ar^fnic,  iodine,  bromide,  and  oth- 
er ncrve-flupprcshing  druga.  Serums 
hflVft  heAn  tried  with  poor  resultH.  Con- 
tinued re&earch  by  pharmacologists  and 
botanists  have  led  to  different  aoncln- 
tions  ah  to  the  cause,  -ttnth  the  rcealt  that 
differ(»nt  reiiipdies  have  of  latft  be«n  ad- 
vanced- There  seemii  to  be  a  relation  b»- 
ti^een  hayfever  and  other  ailments,  like 
aethma,  naigraiuxe  mxvX  lii-^aa^  that  ti* 
claapificd  ae  allergies.  The  human  body 
contains  a  chemical  substance  called 
"bistamine".  large  quantitiea  of  which  in 
cases  of  allerg\-  are  released,  which  in 
turn  causes  the  irritotion  of  membrane 
tissues  of  the  nose,  lungs  and  eyes. 
Based  on  tiiis  information,  ehemiste 
have  endeavored  to  find  agencies  that 
will  neutrftliae  or  counteract  the  hista- 
mine. 

In  1*14.5  it  was  announced  that  one  to 
six  injections  of  ethylene' disulphonate 
would  relieve  hayfever  suffering  for  six 
to  eighttieii  months.  In  April,  1(346, 
"benadryl''  was  announced  as  a  cure  for 
hayfever.  Chemically  it  is  beta-dimethyl- 
aminoethyl-belzhydrjr]  ether  hydrochlo- 
ride. Another  antihistamine  chemical  is 
pyrit>enzamine  hydrochloride.  Still  an- 
other is  e41ed  "antUaUvwi".  B^i  aU  <il 
these  chemicals  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stagef  with  hayfever   eufferers 

used  as  guinea  pigs.  Ajit^'iUau,  it  is 
claimed,  gives  "eomp]-"/  -covery"  to 
37  percent,  with  seventy  tn  ninety-nime 

percent  recovery  for  a^'^ther  41  percent 
of  the  patients.  After  fug  pyribena- 
amine  on  a  thousand  imiividuals  it  was 
said  lo  be  '"a  useful  palliative"  for  about 
50  percent ,  of  cases.  Excellent  rcaults 
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were  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
benadryl  after  two  years  of  testing, 
while  ethylene  disulphonate  is  supposed 
to  relieve  in  50  to  75  percent  of  cases. 
These  remedies  are  not  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  yet^  because  of  the  dangers 
of  nausea,  weakness^  somnolence,  dizzi- 
ness  and  headaches  that  new  and  un^ 
known  chemicals  sometimes  produce. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  haytever  is  to 
uproot  and  destroy  these  pollen-bearing 
plants  that  produce  the  allergy.  This  has 
been  undertaken  by  some  of  the  larger 
communities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Boston, 
New  Orleans  and  New  York.  New  Or- 
leans as  long  ago  as  1915  began  fighting 
ragweed.  This  year  New  York  city  is 
having  an  all-out  drive  on  ragweed,  us- 
ing six  street  fiushers  with  S^SOO-gallon 
tanks  which  spray  2,4-D  weed-killer 
along  roadsides-  Since  pent-up  city- 
dwellers  are  the  main  victims,  someone 


might  suggest  to  them  that  they  become 
farmers  who  live  in  the  wide-open  spac- 
es, breathe  fresh  air,  and  are  practically 
immune  to  hayfever. 


Mechanical  Tasters 

SCIENTISTS  have  now  developed  two 
gadgets  that  tell  when  vegetables  are 
at  their  peak  of  perfection.  The  horticul- 
tural department  of  tlie  University  of 
Maryland  has  a  '^sncculometer"  and  ^'ten- 
derometer''  which  record  when  peas  and 
corn  are  ready  to  be  picked.  By  telling 
how  much  pressure  it  takes  to  shear 
through  a  sample  pea  pod  the  tender- 
ometer  can  show  how  gfeen  they  are. 
The  succulometer  measures  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  corn,  an  index  of  its  ripe- 
ness. From  this  one  "would  think  that 
twentieth-century  farmers  are  no  longer 
able  to  tell  when  their  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  ripe. 


Daluo  of  imiif 

Nothing  is  so  cherished  as  truth-  Truth  strengthens  the  heart; 
it  gives  one  courage.  Truth  makes  one  free.  Of  the  Bible^s  author  it  is 

written 

"The  Stttn  of  thy  word  Is  truth^' 

and 

^^The  truth  oS  Jehovah  endureth  for  ever*' 

Available  today  in  printed  form  is  that  "word  of  truth,  the  Bible,  Within  its 
pagee  lies  the  pathway  to  wisdom,  enduring  riches  and  everlasting  life.  You  may  obtain 
our  edition  of  tlie  American  Sta^n^ard  Veraion  Bibfe  of  1901,  which  has  footnotes  and 
maps,  ajid  has  been  supplemented  by  our  95-page  cyclopedic  concordance  of  words, 
czpressions  and  ptrasea.  It  ie  printed  in  boldface  type  ajid  bound  in  light-brown 
leatherette,  and  is  available  on  a  contribution  of  $1.50-  Order  now,  using  conpon  below. 


WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St  Brooklyn  1,  N.T. 

Please  send  to  me  the  WATCHTpWEtt  edition  of  the  AM^ridKm  Standard  Version  Bille.  Enclosed  find  $1.50- 
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Blf  Three  Conlmentm 

^  R*ei>?Dd[Tie  to  an  laYltatioo 
to  take  part  In  a  disoisfllon  of 
aid  to  Europe  Ln  hnrnioi>y  with 
the  Marahall  pUn.  Mr,  llolotov 
of  RuBfllfi  Bftked  that  the  meet- 
1dm  bepfiri  on  June  27,  Mr.  Molo- 
tOiF  flCcordliip:ly  arrived  at  I'itrls 
GQ  the  appointed  day,  wirn  a  staff 
vt  86  aides.  The  opeuLne-  besslon 
Dc«jrred  oa  the  aCtprnixm  cf  the 
£Tlhp  but  wrtft  shtoufJecl  in  ««* 
crecy.  Yet  news  lenkln^  out  from 
th*  SaLoa  des  I'erroquets  Inrtlcat- 
ed  that  the  fcwglnula^H  ol  Dw* 
Conferetice  were  not  pmpitloua 
On  tht  eecond  tiny  it  hecttme  ai>- 
parpiit  that  Mnloh:v  harred  any 
aid  plan  on  a  unified  European 
bftftla,  A^  Uilft  wits  tht:  liDdejlj-- 
Ing  condltloD  of  the  MarehalJ 
plan,  fuHy  endorsed  ty  Frcslderit 
Truman,  tho  f  orie  jmrLey  B^em^ 
doomed-  The  9ovL*?t  mlnlstpr's 
fltEDd  was  a  derided  DEow  to  Ihc 
Fretirfi  and  British  mintsters. 
who  werp»  lirvwevpr,  rerort^d  to 
be  folly  detrnuined  t^^  su  abvad 
wItJi  arruagoments  on  thf  basl* 
of  linfficfitloD,  ^^ith  or  without 
Rii8fli&-  Th^  ond  of  Jiid*  wit- 
nessed also  the  aDPfirent  end  &f 
the  coDtereDCC  In  coiDplete  dMd- 
lock-  Mr.  Revin  remarked  tliAt 
MoIotGV  was  In  pfT^ct  ueklae  th* 
U,  S,     Lu    give    EiJKip**    a    blank 

Check,  The  pop^  plpeti  up  t-o  Ray 
that  the  niinlstera  at  Tarle  should 

make  coQ'^ri't^^  d(^clEi^na,  faring 
Ug  tlEl{K»iidltionfll  Hppr^kval  to  the 
Maraftaii  pfaa.  Tiie  decisioo  oT 
Molotov    was.    In    fact    flo    'COC' 
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cret«'  th^t  Dothlnp  tccracd  Ifk^^ly 
to  CMVd  or  alt«r  U. 

IT.  N.  AnBlvftrawy  Na.  S 

^  The  I'Dlted  NaliODS  or^aDixa- 
tlon^  OD  Jun^  26,  marked  It«  sjm^ 
oi^  anrfcivermAry  :  hut  nnt  In  thp 
EQoat  >)yaiiir  inaQDer.  Th^rp  were 
many  uncertainties  KurxvuiJiiluK 
It«  foQCtionlne;  bwt  various  lead- 
era  ot  gc>vcrDtrx^Dt  took  part  in 
obaervtii^  the  occasioa  at  Ljibi^ 
Sdcwm,  N.  Y.  SAld  I^resldoiiC 
Truujan,  ■*!  renew  ihe  plpd>:e 
of  ou.r  Til:tD09t  to  fniiire  thp-  Kur- 
ceau  of  the  United  Nations.''  Sec- 
retary of  State  MBntlinU  rvferrtd 
to  the  L",  N,  as  'the  Aral  hope"  of 
hJI  peopl^a.  The  occasion  cotnm^mr 
<)riit«d  thfT  aljpilDff  of  ttii^  ly'tilted 
Nation*  Charter  on  June  26.  1045. 
tbfMj^h  W  was  not  ff^rmally  eHtat>- 
U«bed  until  Oc-tijhf-r  24  i*f  Ihnt 
yeai',  fit  Which  diDe  the  rt^qtiired 
majority  of  ttie  B]gi]acor>  natiuod 
had  ratified  the  wrenflnt. 

U,  N.  H«ftdqiuutcp«  Status 

^  The  charicfday  anuiversary 
of  tbe  United  Natkws  (June  2HJ 
witnwB«d  thp  iriKiiiTif  nf  the 
agreement  between  the  United 
r^'ations  aad  tiie  raited  Suttes 
rc^rardiDff  the  <^<?ial  siattig  of 
the  U-K.  beaAnianere  in  Npw 
Yotk  fity-  Tlie  docnm«it  wa» 
flifin^  hy  Serretflfy  of  State 
Marshall  od  h^huM  of  the  U  S., 
and  by  So«^tfirv  G*nPml  Tryprrf^ 
Lie  Ati  tehalf  of  the  l.^^^  Uoder 
the  a^tsemeol  rcitiifd  StaHw  law 
will  aroly  ih-lthin  che  ti.  K  dis- 


trict in  all  Ufle9  utSDt  fJioa«  for 
which  It  malren  special  prOVivtoiL 
Exoeptlons  ^leolfled  inolvded 
those  whldi  irtve  tlje  slta  lavto- 
labllUy  and  prcride  that  ttio 
s«r\ice  of  legal  proeftss,  Inrlud- 
lug  seizure  of  private  property, 
may  tafce  place  therein  uiilj  by 
consent  of  tbe  aecrelary  generah 
Ail  permanent  deleKates  to  the 
U,  W ,.  toffethrr  with  bona  flde 
menibers  ot  Tlielr  resident  ataCi, 
wltl  receive  caraplele  diplomatic 
ImniUQit^  while  acting  In  nAlrial 
cat>acitiefti  The  U.  >>  also  re- 
celved  thp  rieht  tn  esLalJllah  and 
operate  lt»  own  broadcaslLdf  sta- 
tlou,  nirport  and  postaJ  eeiTlco, 

World  FoUce  Farce 

#  At  Lake  Stiocew,  N.  T.,  It  waa 
dJsclDsed  on  June  00  Cbat  the 
Unitod  ^tiit43]  deletratloQ  to  the 
UN.  Milllary  Staff  Oommlttw 
iind  propoaed  an  Intf^rnatlonal 
police  fc»rre  with  a  striking  pow-^ 
er  «f  ^:t^  fcooijwni.  2,2na  fl/ht- 
^ra  anrt  fluhtcr  bombers  and  SOO 
r^cDDnalsuna'  p]ai]e&  The  dele- 
^BLhru  also  wantB  to  inclnde  atx 
carrierB.  thre^*  battleship*  and 
ninety  submarinefl.  The  number 
of  alrp]an4>s  Indicated  /orefolng 
iH  thrpe  times  the  number  recom- 
mendpfl  ty  (ircat  lirltaln,  France 

or  ChUm.  The  Soviet  rielejfation 
did  not  submit  any  recommenda* 
titin,  tvii»iUt;rlnK  It  better  to  wait 
until  tlK-  general  prlndplca  for 
an  lateruQtlonal  poHoe  force 
have  llrst  been  d^lddd  vpozL 

Atom  £HiCiiUatf  Wwn  Worid 

^  The  EiiiGfKPnc'y  Commitlaa  of 
Atomic  Scientists  on  Jutie  2» 
stressed  that  "the  imperatlTC 
p"robI<>ni  of  inrpmflOoDfll  control 
of  atomic  energy"  mu9t  be  scdred 
soon,  siHiInc  liJiil  "di*;  alterna- 
tive is  tie  deaUb  of  our  soclety'*- 
They  said  farther  that  ^'once 
stock  piles  of  otoml^  bombs  tiava 
bwn  arnniniulfited  by  two  national 
blwrs  of  a  divided  world  It  will 
no  longer  be  posRlhle  to  main- 
LalEL  peaces  The  committee  paint* 
M  back  ro  its  st!it*?nienl  oi^  Wo- 
vemher  17  last  and  €a!d,  "Wa 
have  one  year  less  to  aecure  ft 
vtorhable  saJutloii  to  flafeguA^d 
our  civilization,   Wiy   have  tb* 
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year-loDg  disL-ussionB  In  the  Uitlt- 
ed  >rBtioi]fl  Atomic  Knerpy  Com- 
misaioii  uot  succe^^lt'd?  The  rw- 
rGB^niatlv(>so;  sn^t  smtea,  while 
HtriTjEj;  to  ^-r<r^ii?ir<l  tht>  peaee, 
havf^  fulfil WhI  th«lr  tracllTional 
aufy  to  pJace  U-oir  own  naliona 
in  iht-  most  adv]incaK<K)UB  \*Ofi] 
tioa  lo  win  tL*»  next  war.  It  la 
useless  t^  ijroc('<H!  furtJsor  a.oii^jj 
this  path  ;  Mif*  cannot  r^-Paro  for 
9Far  and  *;spfct  pt'ii'-e." 

D<  X.  Committer  aa  PalMtUe 

^  '3':^reG  coiHlef^ini^d  t^-rmrHte 
awalUn?  eiecutJoD  in  Aciv  Vris- 
oii»  Paie^tin^T  ^'auted  the  l\  IN- 
SfKJOlal  CLtmmUtw  od  Piilosr^r-f. 
on  a  to'jr  of  1  n  vest  t  pat  lota,  some 
conc&rn.  Thi-y  tad  nintftroua 
private  it]*Htin*is  ou  iav  sub.je^rt, 
and  finally,  ou  Jicnt*  Ji:,  prodiK-iyl 
a  iVst>lutioji  espresfing  coaoern 
"flft  t(^  the  ptiaslMe  unfavorable 
reperoisH.ioiis"  wiikh  the  hang- 
ing ot  ttese  t€?riori3rh  oiIk'-U 
liav^^  Hut  the  CNJCOP  <lid  uot 
feet  tbiit  it  couWl  luT.orvf^ne  di- 
rectly trn  behall  ut  thiin^  eouvk-i- 
ad  youth*.  A3  It  wii.^,  l]w  Ptflf'fe- 
tliie  fiovorimi**c^t  Lndicaretl  i:s  dlii- 
pleftSUitf  wU^  ihe  (*ominitt"-i-'  for 
havlnjc  at^-loci  as  It  did.  A  few  tia:vs 
Ial4>-r  thtt  ftovernniGr.t  tohl  tlie 
ft>mu:iU:et  In  a  mtmori^-idinQ  that 
suiuniarizlng:  21  jt^ara  of  Briiiah 
nolo  la  ralfr^tine  it  c^>iild  not  re- 
port pr<>gr**s^  la  the  efr<  it  lo 
bring:  uh«ut  political  rtvoLcliia- 
t:o3L  hetwet-n  Arabir-  and  Jowjs, 
nie  rrpmlKTM  of  t1i(^  UNj^COI^ 
inspected  acme  of  Hit-  most  ri'tKf^ 
peroi:i(  Jewlsli  ecttlt-jje-ufs  i;i 
the  amntry,  and  wfrt^  doly  uji- 
pressed-  Tho  Ara^is  coritlnu^'d  ta 
io^tf'otciit^oomrDhr-?^,  r.o!  aEt^'ylrt- 
[i\K  any  rf^ceptioiis  li^ld  for  thnr;, 
and  generally  rofi:slnjf  cooperu- 
tiou.  The  (.'otumiftee  <?i.pT^'i^^c-d  Us 
srr<>Dg  disapprov:il  of  rht  lerrri- 
Isf  flctivftltr^  resu'ting:  i::  f^Jur 
Brillii  sridiera  kjilril  and  eii;lit 
wojjndeij   bt'foro  JuQv  rsime  to  a 

VKBRA  Ends,  CRO  Begins- 

^  The  Cnit^'^!  Nnt;ou«  Relif'f 
aud  ItehaoiiiiatJou  :\d]iiLLii:d^-''a- 
rioa  officijilly  <?iidt?d  at  niidnij^hi 
Jiiuc  lif'  -rlrawtnii  ^o  a  coiiClLSion 
t^e    groritesi    relief    piMRrain    ot 
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history.  Emergency  eld  had  been 
sapp;ied  to  17  ni*edy  countries  In 
Kirope  and  Asia  at  a  cost  that 
would  amount  to  tS,700,000,tJ< K) 
t^fore.th^?  Efooki  were  clt»e(l.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  States 
contributed  about  three-fourths. 
\\'hlle  VMtRA  has  served  to  pre- 
vent collai'fH^  of  tbe  war-stricken 
landN,  more  lielp  is  iieeded.  The 
Joternatlonal  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion has  been  f5*^t  ap  ro  take  rare 
of  part  of  CNHHA'fl  work,  aud 
the  tloiif*  of  Rpprfesentatlvea,  by 
a  v.ne  of  12-1  tc  43,  on  June  26 
authorized  ihe  United  Stat^a  to 
jrarilri |iat<*  in  the  ISO,  and  to 
hpsr  iipproxlinately  two-thirds  uf 
thf  e:c:ien&e. 

Laber  Bill  HBOciine»  Law 

^  Aftf'r  submitting  fcr  'long 
hour:*  ro  l^ne  undignified  and 
pnerlle  raanenver  of  a  flMbiiwter, 
the  tr.  S-  Senete  at  Ipnptl;,  on 
Jwr.i^  21,  voied  to  override  r*rwl- 
dent  TrmnanS  veto  of  the  Labor 
B-ll,  ly  sli  voie»  wore  thsm  rhe 
neressan-  iwo-thir<i».  Hence  the 
Ijibm  Eii:  hpoanie  Ifnw  de«pite 
(he  prewider^i'B  dlFappr^fval,  jsh- 
ering  In  a  i:ew  era  In  t-)e  field  of 
r^hor-Manairenient  relfttlons.  A 
numlni-r  of  c<tnf**r»?n'*<^  of  union 
lefldff?  at  \Va*hlpjrton,  rogpther 
wlt?i  t^dr 'fittcmeyy,  ^ere  held 
to  raay  fi  method  for  c!:iiHerip1ng 
the  ct^nstitiitSonality  of  fhc^  new 
l.iw.  CIO  preRHdf*ni,  t'hlllp  M-ar- 
ray,  cnMff^.  on  orjfflnlzed  ::ihor  t\r 
a  united  fnrt  flK:alnflt  !t»  and 
ur^'oji  r:ie  defeat  of  all  cDnprefs- 
Ljen  who  voriKl  for  U. 

I'jrt  of  tbe  Lal>or  Aoc  become 
effei-^ivt  iir  once,  Xhi-  rtinalnder 
cnm-nii  Into  eflect  after  aisty 
iii\y^.  Of  immediate  efTer't  were 
the  prc/visi:)?!  for  the  er.lar^emot 
of  Che  Nfltioni:.l  Labcr  Reflations 
Hoard  from  three  to  live  rLem- 
hery  and  the  appoiTitmpat  -:f  a 
fiLPerai  ccmnH^i  to  prosecute  cas- 
es of  unfair  labor  praeiJce,  st- 
ranin-Mien' w  permlltlEC:  employers 
to  Hue  unions  for  damages  In  cer- 
tain caj^e-^.  rp^iridlorh  a&  to  The 
dups  chec'b-off  and  union  welfare 
fundK,  proh:b!t?0Ji  of  union  ei- 
ptndiiurey,  and  authorization  of 
fodera]  Injunctions  against 
strltes  a/feciing  the  publ'c  wel- 


ftrft.  Provisions  gxiing  fnto  efftct 
after  sixty  days  Include  those 
oiitlawlnj  the  closed  shop  anrt  re- 
5tr£cti::t;  tta  union  nhop;  definlnj? 
unffiir  union  practlct'S,  and  dcny- 
triz  bai-^aiuinjf  rights  to  fore- 
niiin's  aulons- 

i:,  S.  WooJ  Bill 

^  In  the  l£.tter  pan  of  June  the 
i:.  S.  Wooi  Prtce-Support  Bill  a.t- 
D^aeted  some  atumtlon.  it  came 
In  fof  a  precedential  Tetft,  ac^-on:- 
panJed  by  a  Htatement  as  ro  the 
kiofi  of  bin  tte  president  wvuld 
sigm.  Tlie  b:ii  was  designed  to 
protect  5f>nio  A  rnerl^-an  woo!- 
Kr<;were  from  foreiKii  *ompetl- 
tioo,  there  hang  a  world  surplus 
of  woo'  under  present  marltet 
coQclltiont,  GTcn  thongh  millLona 
of  persons  nee-dlu^  wooi  are  un- 
able to  huy  It.  Tho  Senate,  acl- 
ins  quickly,  adopted  a  new  meas- 
un.'  conf(^rmlLff  to  the  presild^nc'a 
8 pec Ifl cations.  The  new  bin  au- 
tharizea  the  gcvernnienC  to  sell 
Its  large  repierves  of  W4xd  ''with- 
out regard  to  any  rpfltridtion  Im- 
posed upon  it  hy  1bw"»  which  will 
doubtless  mean  that  it  ^vill  :^e 
disponed  of  at  a  loss  to  the  eo-*- 
ernmeiit. 

U,  &.  MlD^ft  Itotnnnd 

^  At  the  end  of  June  opi^ration 
of  2,W)0  U-S.  coal  inin<^  was 
a ^aln  plated  under  cc nti-ol  of 
fhelr  private  owners  by  the  ff0>- 
err.rnenr.  Tho  proiK'riles  were 
seiEed  un^Jer  the  ^"ar  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  on  May  21  last  year 
and  were  rehnquishetf  as  tho 
Con!  Mines  Adnjlnistraiion  or- 
dered the  American  flB)?8  that  had 
been  laying  over  the  mines  in  2B 
states  to  bo  hanlf^d  down_  ^teall- 
tlme  tbe  niitners  themselves  were 
ofr  wn  a  ten-day  va^-ation,  diae  ta 
return  to  the  mfne^i  on  July  S. 
provi^fd  there  13  an  afireemeot 
reachfr'J  betwe+m  i.^elr  "uiiioci  and 
the  private  operators. 

RIsFDjrL'.S.  Fl(MXl9 

^  The  floc-ds  in  the  Mlsaoiirl- 
Mississippi  reidona  above  snd 
arcuud  |Si.  Louis  continued  dur- 
ing laie  June.  As  tJie  fl(>o1  wa- 
ters rose  tc  the  highest  flooi?  le^-el 
In  103  years,  repcMni;  a  crest  of 
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JCr^-^  jT^i,  futwes  due  to  the  runt* 
^aflDg  riTers  rose  to  Jl«0,000»O0a 

Prmdi  AnU-Oovemut^qL  F1t»C 

#  A  plot  to  Qvorthrow  the 
Fcertch  governmmt  was  uncov- 
er«l  at  the  end  of  Juue,  it  in 
roIred>  II  m  u  u  £  otbera.  Ma  I. 
GeorgM  LoufltAuneau-L&CAU,  who 
waa  (orji3«r]j  chief  eecrfrtar)  of 
Vatlcnn -endoraed  MarsKol  Vetain. 
me  plotiert  aimed  to  «(tul>llah 
AuilUAry  cUct&torinhlp,  d^si-iibt'd 
as  monarchl&f,  Vlch>'lt«  and  tt>L- 
tatiorationiaL  They  proteased  in 

ComnmnlBt  plot  to  »elM  tlie  rnv- 
eriJUit:ct,  Tlie  ph>lifiii  lini'f  tit^-ii 
0cnC  to  the  Sant<j  prlflon,  A  Brit- 
tany   -Catholic     prlcut,     pJcrre 

RquU.       ViQB      ftilTiCd       but      not 

charR4?d-  A  doEeD  mr'lilao  tfiiufl 
wer«  found  1[i  the  hoim*  of  tlw^ 

iHeiv  Frerwh  Tax  Bill 

^  TIfcc    Trf^Fich    N^itiniiftl    Aj^it-in- 

bly  on  June  '24  iidoptnd  Pprinlcr 
raul  KaiundliT's  rnw  Ins  bUl, 
rulilDff  tho  iirlc-CH  o!  t>r^HK],  luHk, 
dsaret^ett  urnJ  slmiliLr  Itema.  Tli« 
oaseiinbly  tuirkra  l.1e  htU  t)>-  a 
TOtC  of  302  to  2-11 .  m  iiienihfirs 
atffltalnni/crrom  vottnp.  Thenif*a^ 
"ur?  fiisfl  eupsvit!^^fi»*|J  Stale  oiib- 
flldks  Vrlilch  have  lieiJl  prkrs 
dowD  on  aotue  of  the  nefe^sittea 
of  lifQ.  l.ho  KOVCmmcDt  CT;pc<7ta 
to  r&lie  136p0OO,W0.000  frai>ra. 
eqvAl  t7  more  tlian  a  DiUlon  Jo] 

DemoDBtr&torB  agaLnat    the    \}i\i 

tionaJ  Aflsembly  building  ta  pre- 
sent denuindg  far  Increaaed  wag- 
c«  fought  police  who  yarded  the 
eotraace.  Strikes  throu^liont  the 
comiEry  also  resulted.  The  Catb- 
Qlio  unlODfl  Joia^  the-  G^b^ti^I 
Cujiftderatlon  of  Latror  ainJ  otJi- 
€T  bodies  In  condenning  the  gov- 
wnnieLt  program  as  tendincr  to 
lucreaae  prices- 

Italy'fi  New  Cabinet 

#  rieinter  AlcUle  de  0Ji-^eri*3 
lourch  cftDii^er  or^tainftd  ita  Orsi 
vote  u:  miijhlticiai  JuLe  1^1,  the 
OOilstiluent  Aw?it?mlily  votlnfi  Hi 
iupport    'J:4-2SI.     Bat     there    i9 
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and  Cominuiiists  are  stirrla^  up 
trouble  in  tbelr  determluatloa  to 
liBvc  purt  to  LlX!:  gO  TttTtiUteiilt 
fro»  which  tliey  bave  now  b«n 
exc-luded.   In  Vcf^iw  riots  broiie 

out  when  PrPQii^r  d^  G«tp<»ri  nf- 
tBDipi^l  to  addr«*ss  a  <:rowd  of 
9,000  [)»TiwKis  from  n  patiitv  AJir 
dow  facing  on  dpaciouii  ^t,  Mark's 
^uar«.  TIm*  OoEinnnnlfifj  lu  ao 
[>r^anlKcd  dftnnnAiratlon  i3ui<le  ll 
Impossible  tor  the  iir<»raler  to  be 
heard  hdkI  were  s^uctMr^ful  In 
bro^ktnfr  up  fh*^  ^tln^rlpig. 

In  tlj«  BalkASft 

^  X  niajorlry  of  th^  L'  N  Hwl- 
kiin  Invosiltriiii*>ri  <~oiiiiuisffli>D.  in 
d  reporc  to  itic  Seciirliy  OouuclJ 
iiiaile  puhllr  on  J  urn*  Ifi.  ht-ld 
that  YuBT»nlnvla,  and  to  a  lM«*r 
eKt«i)t      Albanin     ^md     1Uil|;rLriii. 

wptt>  r<*poiwlbJe  for  R^ippiirtSnc 
t^errUlu  Httrfxre  iihrng  lln? 
ILortlu-rjJ  t>oi"[l(>r»   of  OrO***.-«-    It^p- 

re«entatlv«  o(  th*i  Soviet,  Po- 
JhIkI,  Kranr*,  H<>lE^tiini  ami  t'o- 
IfHnbln  on  rh^  rniBUilRslon  in>- 
l>f»9t>d  tliiri  fln^iln^,  rootondinc 
tl^ht  llit^  i-4<jitjLiC-HAi<>u  wuH  djrt-nl*^ 
to  Import  fartv.  and  le&\'«  "flnd- 
liig:fl"  to  tbo  Security  Councii. 
The  report  gtat«.>d,  fioT^'^^or.  thnt 
miioh  tfvidf'ncv  had  b«n  found 
''by  dire^-t  tiH^tLmonv  and  by  (Jep- 
a«ritlon  thitt  nuniAtflrrp  had  b(^ 
ri^ndereil  In  Yu^osIavIh  to  tlie 
gueiTlllaBt  UikiuK  ib^  Tunu  gf 
traltiliiK  rcfiiirt'es  frotn  <;rewe 
wttlkin  [he  tM>rdRrB  of  ytt^"a9lavia, 
recruitlag  urd  dlnpatobltig  tiioui 
to  Grewe  for  aclEon  with  the 
gTierrtllaa'  units  there,  as  well  an 
suppljlug  tbrru  frf^ir  this  piiriMirtt? 
witli  anna,  siipplleH.  etc." 

Saodl  Axatria  SMka  U.  3-  rxtan 

^  SeefeiDff  foDdiS  for  the  ro-a- 
siructiou  of  a  railroad  from  tbe 
Arabian  American  Oil  Company 
lustfilEatiori;  fit  Uhahran.  on  the 
rcraiOD  Gulf  coast,  to  on^  of 
KLn;;  tbn-Saud's  capitals  at  Ri- 
yadh, Tililch  ifi  In  tbe  hrart  of 
tbp  jiE;it«iu  iTgino  of  N>jd,  the 
Sdudi  Arabian  govermaent  has 
rtqdCMrO  a  loan  from  Utt  Fuit- 
ed  Ktalefl  of  more  tliaw  5100,wr),- 
m)0.  The  Unlt<?i]  Slutcs  govern- 
ment   until    llHf^    l:LAtt    rigiits    at 


DUabrsD  to  An  aIt  l>aae  vrhldi 
can  bandte  bombing  planes  or  aay 
desi^,  iDcludiag  those  still  la 
the  drawing  board  StftgQ. 

Sfeowdown  in  Java 


The  XHjtch,  oq  June  21,  toot 
steps  to  bring  th?  iMgpiJig  Dnt(!> 
Indonestan  dlscussious  to  a  con- 
rliiKlon  by  dHuiBDdlDt:  specific  aa- 
suroocea-  from  the  Tcdoneaiati 
R^pittilit-  t-bat  It  would  ^tt^ept,  en- 
rireSy.  all  ttip  N^ttwrJands  pro- 
piisalh  fur  Llie  lutcrlm  national 
lcov<^riiraft:>t,      which     W**t%     con- 

tuinfHl  in  H  '  fliuii  propoflfil'^  hand- 
«i  to  th€  ln^]f>Tii^Biftns  on  May  2T. 
Tt^  DPenii+*r,  ButftD  JSJalurlr. 
rjiiii'kl.v  f'ariert  tojretber  key  Indi> 
uc^jl^ii  ieail«rrA  for  an  eaier^rency 
confi^ront-i*.  Tlio  jilnn  ts>ntatned  in 
th^  "ftnftl  proposal'*  callB  for  im- 
iQcdlACe  «vtfibh0tjment  of  an  la- 
tertin  irdvprnmpnt  mnd^  up  of 
reprf-w-Dtatlvetf  ot  tha  itepubllc 
f\f  JflTji'  imd  SiimHtrR,  thfi  Stfltsa 
of  Eirist  fndODesIa  and  Weftt  Bor- 
ing uud  u  NcUirrtaodfl  Oro^ra 
rfpr(>*pnt*tlve.  The  lattw  will 
linve  nnnl  aay  unUl  the  United 
Stnt<^   of  JndonGHla  Mreiro  full 

Mterelraty  Januarj'  1.  IMO.  The 
United  States  ol  America,  In  a 
irn^innmndiim.  lir^^Gd  the  Jndo- 
n**9i!iii  Kppuhllc  to  co-operate 
wHiioiii  ilela^  lu  tlie  rornifltloa 
of  rb?  Interim  federal  porerD- 
n)«iit,  adding  that  tht  United 
Stutt^  iit)uld  bo  p«ady  to  dttmaa 
extending  financial  aid  to  sucb 
a  ^overotDent  sa  soon  at  It  la  In 

OT.*eru1iori. 

Bowd-Ui^World  Air  Q«rTioe 

^  Flying  around  thB  worti?  from 
New  York  to  New  York,  and  cov- 
en ng  2a.003  alflluiy'iallefl  In  13 
dtiva  3  tiours  10  mimitefl,  four* 
ttta  paflflengera  were  dUKharged 
froTTi  the  Clipper  America  at  La 
Guardia  Field  at  6:14  p.m.  on 
June  SOi  It  was  the  flr^t  comms"- 
dal  njuud-lhe-woHd  airplane 
flight,  of  which  4  days  5  bonrs 
iS2  oiiuutea  were  spent  la  clJt  air, 
;be  Uiretl  airline  dUtance  COT- 
eretl  by  the  party  beinc  23^19 
Einleft,  Thtr  rfMuaiuder  &f  the  totoi 
utimber  of  miii.'8  flown  repreftent- 
^  putbac-kfi  due  tu  miiClianlcai 
dimcuKiea. 
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That  many  ccques  of 


"Let  God  Be  True" 


have  been  printed  since  last  August-  Our  highest  print- 
ing of  any  book  in  one  year.  And  orders  for  more  con- 
tinue  poaring  in  from  all  the  English-speaking  world. 

Why  the  demand!  It  is  because  multitudes  of  l>e- 
wUdered  people*  starve  for  knowledge  oF  the  primary 
teachings  of  the  Bible-  The  320-page  book  ''Ltt  God  Be 
True'\  with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  provides  (Jiis  bnoAvIedfre;  hence  the  great  de- 
mand for  it  Treatirlg  the  Bible  subjectively,  it  tiikes  up  in  treati&e  form  such  vital 
topics  as  Messiah,  hell  trinity,  ransom,  prayer,  sabbath,  resurrection,  jiidgment  day, 
and  many  others, 

Thia  bo<ik  is  now  presented  in  a  sperial  three-book  coinbiraticn  on  a  |L.OO  contribution.  "Equipped 
forEvary  Ocod  W<trk"  dtals  objectively  -with  the  Bible,  ^h^wijig  its  writiiiff  and  preaerrition,  and  p)CB 
into  an  analyeis  and  sLimnuiry  of  eich  book  of  Uie  Bible.  'TA^  Kinffd<fm  I9  at  Rand''  hoJds  iorth  the 

kingdom  of  Goi  aa  tie  only  hope  for 

a  Tijhteoua  mle,  and  proves  thftt  thig 

pnrpo&od  mle  by  God  wiil  never  step 

aside  for  tfce  nuikeftbift  rule  of  men- 


You  may  become  one 

of  the  millions 

of  enlightened  readers 

of  these  books 

by  sending  in 

the  coupon  below. 


WATCHTOWIK  117  Adamant  Brooklyn  1,  N.T, 

Bnolc»aed  find  S1.(X)_  PJeaae  send  to  me  the  rliree  booka  "Lei  (fad  Be  True\  "Equipped  for  Every  Qood 

Work''  and  "T?te  Kingdom  it  at  Jlan(t'\ 

Street  _„ 


P     r^^rttn  ■■■■■ 


Zona  N'o..  _ —  State  _ 
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What  Blocks  Gerraati  Recovery? 


IN  CONSIDERINO  the  pressnl  mo- 
uomic  and  political  flitnalion  of  iKe 
U,  S.  Hrae  of  Germany,  it  must  he  ataled 
in  Hilvanrp  Ihat  thfl  econoriiii^  «:i»nchtioii 
iamwili  mnreaimple  tooiftiume  than  Ibp 

SofiticfiK  The  mfltf^nal 
LBtr«fB  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  raiaery  of  the 
refugeeci,  the  indescrib- 
Rfile  wjint  I'f  fjiiid,  cloTh- 
inx  and  shelter  of  uinny 
millions  of  pocple  ar« 
oataatrophjc  ^ffecte  rn- 
■uLtJns  froQi  th«  cqI- 
kpfle  of  the  Nail  re- 
giriit^H  It  ia  all  too  obvi- 
11I1K  that  thorti-  circani- 
Bt&ntcfl  press  ha-rd  up^ii 
Ihfl  ppoplp  nf  fferniHwyr 
Ana  yet  one  ranst  sav 
that  those  liTla^  in  the 
AmericAu  t>i;ciipiEdQuiib 
hsvo  been  betlar  provided  for  in  Ih^ir 
dogged  fight  ajfsinst  t>icj.f'  iriufriPE  than 
are  any  of  thom  in  ^.he  uth^r  ihree  lonts. 
The  winter  monllis  tiBve  shown  with 
forceful  clarity  the  gipnificance  of  fosl 
OB  BJL  eeonoinio  faetor  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  pivot  on  whidi  all  the  efforts 
toward  the  resnioption  of  (ierman  indus- 
trial produ4:tion  ruvolvoE  is  coal  as  a 
heating  inBl^rial  for  ihe  faiatti-fs  of  the 
miUg  and  factarie^.  How  many  iadufi' 
tries  ortnid  at  lea^i^  ^t  started,  the  olhpr 
nece&sitipfi  being  available,  had  they  otjIv 
the  ooal]  Even  niary  fnclorioe  Ihat  were 
alreadv   operating    Lad   to  eloae  their 
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Here  ka  Kb  kn^ldc  repEirl  tron 

tlH     I'     K      tmi-m     in     C^tlKMJtJ       Jt 

umJjioB  the  baoff  pn?HBni»  faC- 
laj  Lbn  Onrmau  iJtupLt  Lnlkj-. 
It  W**  written  In  Ci«T»»fl-    &j 

tbo  HDdQinlr  uul  ptriLtluJ  00- 
iDlDtiDiCBEfl  Id  ViM  niUdLrj  dnr- 
lnR  lb*  (*(0  /f^fB  >hirv  tKvi 
coUafw*    «(    Off    Nad    fl^i*e 

LIr  pDbUc  [HtH  Ehl-  uU<Je  iklD 

tttmi    »nd    p«»rt*»rt«|[   vif»  of 


doora  at  th«  b^f  inntug  of  viator  through 
lack  of  fuel  Almoet  all  paper  mUie 
eloaed  down  for  the  winter  aolely  be- 
iiaizBp  of  the  coal  sliortape. 

The  a1»tif!0rc  of  inir  during  ihi\  annau- 
aUy  dry  autmnTi  of  last 
year  alTooted  the  pro- 
Jflftion  of  electricity  In 
c'.'Ei'.hi^rn  tieriiiaiiy.  In 
TlrvpinVr  mTt"i\i  for 
indiiptrml  onrfftrlaldngfl 
was  restricted,  iirst  to 
70  pen-cnt  and  then  to 
54  percent.  In  Jannary 
the  eituatinn  becama  ao 
critical  that  a  ^neral 
wQf  king  prohibition  was 
laid  upon  aU  liLdat^trioa, 
indndiTigHnatlbusinosB 
enterpriBes.  Only  a  hvr 
industries  considered  as 
essential  to  ibfl  life  o£ 
the  peopi**  were  excepted  in  this  enforced 

The  elironw  scarcity  of  raw  matenala 
has  iDcreflFed  beyond  measure  the  diffl- 
cnltioa  oE  cronomio  rceovoiy,  Ahnoet  aU 
raw  materia  is  necessary  f<>r  the  tuaniif ac- 
ljreofhoiif7^hi>]dulciifaiii  can  be  obtained 
only  at  OTorbirant  priees  or?  thi^  black 
tiiarket,  or  bv  exi^hange  for  other  things 
of  Eiihs^finTifl]  ualiip^  that  mnsf  people 
do  not  pofi*eBs,  A^ded  to  this  ?i1:iiBtion 
i*i  the  real  need  for  skilled  workers  in 
m^ny  profession*  Tfii.H  is  ij»^i'*.TJrtc  four 
to  five  miibon  G^rman^  are  still  retained 
afl  war  pn&oncrSi  and  also  beeanee  of  tha 


"denazification"  of  many  workers,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  and  key  positions.^ 
These  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  un- 
skilled workers,  often  without  sufficient 
training-.  There  is  also  sufficient  evidence 
that  at  times  these  difficulties  have  been 
artificially  created  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  purging  from  public  life  of  these 
Nazi  elements. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  withdrawn  from  business 
activity  because  they  have  been  able  to 
rescue  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  out 
of  the  past  years  of  war  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  forced  to  seek  an  irnmediate  in- 
come^  The  impossibility  of  buying  any- 
thing with  the  literally  worthless  Ger- 
man money,  other  than  that  which  is  al- 
lotted by  government  control,  has  dulled 
the  interest  of  many  in  making  money. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  to  meet  this 
situation  by  only  giving  out  ration  cards 
upon  proof  of  occupation,  but  there  seem 
to  be  plenty  of  by-ways  for  safely  navi- 
gating around  these  ''danger  reefs", 

How  the  labor  market  will  shape  itself 
up  when  once  the  major  part  of  the  mil- 
lions of  prisoners  of  war  return  to  their 
homeland  is  vi?tcertain.  It  is  definite, 
however,  that  industry  will  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb only  a  part  of  them  within  the  next 
few  years.  Hence,  the  re-establishment 
of  German  economy  is  a  problem  thai 
fills  sober  and  attentive  observers  with 
anxiety.  Even  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
have  abandoned  their  intention,  as 
threatened  during  the  war,  of  reducing 
Germany  to  a  "potato  field'',  and. having 
expressed  their  readiness  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  German  industry,  this 
does  not  help  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Political  Situation  More  Muddy 

The  economic  situation  of  Germanyj 
although  offering  a  far  from  promising 
picture,  is,  nevertheless,  a  clear  one, 
whereas  the  political  situation  is  one  of 
complete  haziness.  This  fact  remains, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  political 
powers  (which  are  lauded  to  the  sky) 
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to  build  up  a  democratic  Germany,  in 
which  all  the  sins  arid  imperfections  ot 

the  past  are  to  be  blotted  out  for  all 
time.  Since  the  American  Military  Gov- 
ernment began  to  transfer  certain  pow- 
ers of  authority  and  responsibility  to 
German  officials,  a  '%ht  for  the  ascend- 
ancy" has  broken  out  among  the  politi- 
cians, and  the  political  parties,  which  for 
furiousness  is  not  exceeded  by  the  polit- 
ical battles  waged  shortly  before  Adolf 
Hitler  took  over  the  reins.  The  only  dif- 
ference, perhaps,  due  to  necessity,  is 
that  it  is  waged  with  less  brutal  methods. 
What  forces  are  working  in  secret  and 
unnoticed  by  the  wide  masses  in  an  en- 
deavor to  steer  events  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  to  a  particular  goal  are  clear  to 
only  a  few  who  are  acute  of  hearing  and 
keen  of  sight,  and  who  do  not  shy  away 
from  the  effort  of  attentively  watching 
political  developments  in  all  their  detail 
over  a  long  period  of  time, 

In  the  first  place  certain  proceedings 
at"  the  Erlangen  University  throw  a  sig- 
nificant light  upon  the  political  attitude 
in  scientific  circles  in  general,  and  among 
theological  scholars  in  particular.  A  few 
months  ago  seventy-six  professors,  as- 
sistants and  other  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative collaborators  were  dismissed  by 
or^ier  of  the  Military  Government  This 
was  because  the  Erlangen  University 
had  failed  to  denazify  its  professoriate, 
its  rector,  Prof.  Dr,  Theodor  Suess,  being 
the  principal  one  to  blame.  Suess  had 
been  ^  member  of  the  NS  Teachers' 
Union  since  1933,  member  of  the 
NSDAP,  director  in  the  staff  of  the  NS 
Union  for  the  Safeguarding  of  Bights, 
member  of  the  Sti^dents'  War  Help,  and 
the  SA  Reserves.  Also  he  had  called  pro- 
fessors to  Erlangen  that  had  been  re- 
moved from  other  universities  because 
of  their  Nazi  taint  Suess  also  forged 
questionnaires  and  instituted  a  "denaai- 
ftcation''  committee  which  the  people  of 
Erlangen  dubbed  with  the  apt  and  hu- 
morous Utle  '^Society  for  the  Saving  of 
Shipwrecked".  The  principal  chairman 
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of  this  commitrtee  was  tie  w©ll-fcnown 
theologian  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Althans,  The 
publication  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  writes 
about  Professor  Althaus:  "In  his  book 
Die  dcutsche  Stunde  fur  die  KircJie  [The 
German  Hour  for  the  Chiireh]  he  weU 
corned  the  events  of  the  year  1933,  His 
book  Obrigkeit  und  Fiihrertum  [Higher 
Powers  and  Leadership]  tries  to  ju&Lify 
the  betrayal  of  tlie  Weimar  KepubUc  and 
to  m&ke  democracy  ludicrouSt  As  chair- 
man of  a  'denazification'  committee  of 
the  Erianpen  University  he  advocated 
reinstating  anti-democratic  profcsBors." 
Several  other  professors  of  theoloj^ 
were  among  the  seventy-six  dismissed 
because  tlioy  supported  Hitler. 

Can  the  presence  of  such  men  in  a  Ger- 
man university  bo  wondered  at  if  a  spe- 
cial minister  for  the  political  l^urge, 
Gottlieb  Kamm^  is,  as  publicly  accused 
over  the  radio^  K^ilty  of  having  as  one 
of  his  clortet^t  collaborators  a  former  NS 
(National  Rnrialist)  party  member  and 
SA  man?  Or  is  it  astonishing  that  theo- 
logians of  the  national  socialist  brand, 
sut^h  aa  Prof.  Paul  Althaus,  have  been 
able  to  bold  themaelves  above  water  in 
the  present  democratic''  Germany  when^ 
as  reported  in  the  Frankfurter  Rund- 
schau (February  18,  1947),  ''relief  work 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany" 
distributed  gifts  {undoubtedly  donated 
from  abroad  for  the  distressed  popula- 
tion) among  the  SS  men  and  other  war 
criminals  in  internment  camps  f 

There  is  no  question  that  the  purging 
of  the  Nazi  element  has  made  the  great 
est  progress  in  the  U.  S.  zone^  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  facets  to  say  that  no  serious  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  this  direction 
in  the  Eussian  zone.  Reports  from  the 
British  zone,  however,  do  not  sound  par- 
ti<?nlarly  encouraging.  If  the  denazifica- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  progressed 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  lamentable  com- 
mencement in  any  part  of  Germany  it 
is  in  the  French  zone. 
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NassU  Chanffe  CoatameB 

Forwell-^onsdderpd  reflaons  theAmet- 
iean  Military  Government  has  placed  thft 
denazification  in  German  hands  and  has 
ordered  the  establishment  of  special 
courts  for  this  purpose  (Spruchkam- 
mer).  The  jurists,  composed  of  a  presi* 
dent  and  assistant  judges,  are  mostly 
laymen,  who,  for  the  greater  part,  belong 
to  democratic  parties.  However,  in  these 
parties  numerous  former  Nan  party 
members  have  also  found  refuge  if  only 
for  the  reason  of  being  able  to  produce 
evidence  of  ^p  actual  "^conversion"  when 
brought  to  trial.  Even  late  NS  party 
members  are  being  invited  publicly  un- 
der more  or  less  veiled  forms  to  join  this 
or  (hat  parly,  if  they  are  not  too  seri- 
ously incriminated,  and  those  in  charge 
of  such  parties  elose  not  only  one  eye, 
but  both,  when  accepting  new  members. 
They  try  to  help  them  'find  the  way  back 
to  democracy'^  and  eueh  *Tielp"  it  ap- 
pears has  proved  effective  all  the  way 
up  to  the  denazification  courts  them- 
selves. Even  if  it  is  admitted  that  not 
all  these  former  NS  party  members  ar& 
Nazis  in  the  most  odious  meaning  of  th& 
word,  their  years  of  membership  and 
collaboration"  with  the  Nazi  party  has 
blinded  their  understanding  of  true  de- 
mocracy. 

Moreover,  the  propaganda  methods  of 
the  past  Nasi  system  seem  to  have  had 
a  much  too-enduring  influence  upon  the 
political  leaders  of  certain  parties*  Al- 
though they  seek  to  hide  it  as  much  as 
possible,  some  of  them  cannot  entirely 
conceal  their  secret  totalitarian  aspira^ 
tions,  as  evidenced  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions. This  was  the  (^ase  with  the  CDIJ 
(Christian  Democratic  Union),  which, 
altJiough  it  does  not  admit  that  it  is  a 
Catholic  party^  cannot  seriously  deny 
the  fact.  That  many  Protestants  also  be- 
long to  this  "Christian''  party  does  not 
alter  the  fact,  since  serious  efforts  are 
being  made  to  merge  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  again,  and  in  this 
way  wipe  out  the  Reformation  and  its 


effects  of  four  centuries.  The  preBGut 
fipbt  against  nationa]  socialism  is  being 
need  as  A  plausible  and  ImrmlesB  reat^on 
for  this  aspired  union.  In  proof,  the  late 
bishop  of  Limburg,  Antonius  HilfoJit^h, 
declared  shortly  before  his  recent  death : 
'T^here  is  no  formal  agreement  [1]  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical 
Churches^  neithe^r  liave  thc^e  boen  any 
meetings  arrange"!  between  the  two 
churches,  but  the  present  underetLnding 
ia  better  than  it  over  was  before."  Dr. 
Otto  Frieke,  the  deputy  for  the  Prot^ 
©stant  Church  in  Gross-Hessen^  said: 
"After  four  centuries  of  battle  both 
churches  now  work  t;>get}ier-  The  time 
has  coJUG  for  both  to  siep  on  to  political 
ground  [as  thougli  they  han  never  done 
so  beforel,  so  thai  nothing  like  national 
social Jsm,iiaij4d  raise  itself  agai:n/' 

The  fallowing  incident  shows  how 
seriously  this  declaration  of  v^ar" 
against  naticnal  socialism  is  to  be  Uiken. 
On  May  24,  1946,  l)i.  Kaspar  Diirr, 
chairman  of  tiie  CSU  (Chiistian  Social 
Union},  Catholic  party  in  Bavaria,  was 
suspended  by  the  itilitary  Governiiient 
and  his  party  waa  prohibited  all  political 
activity  in  the  u^rritory  directed  by  him. 
"Reason:  Dr.  Diirr  had  appointed  a  CSU 
member  as  verifier  of  the  poll  in  the  city 
council-elections  for  Wiirzbnrg,  and  had 
belonged  to  the  NKDAP  froni  1933  and 
to  the  SA  from  l^YSl.  But  si.\  days  later, 
llay  SO,  1946,  there  was  a  meeting-  of  the 
membei's  in  Wurzburg  at  which  Dr.  Diirr 
was  unanimously  re-electt^d  as  president. 

*Cun  the  Leopard  Change  His  Spots?' 

It  appear?^  tliat  the  "Christian^' parties 
inGermany,  ODTJ  (Christian Democratic 
Union)  and  CHU  (Christian  Social  Un- 
ion) are  the  great  rtjservoirs  into  which 
the  niiHions  of  former  members  of  the 
NSDAP  are  heinfr  collected  and  held  in 
a  sure  haven  in  reserve  for  the  nnich- 
extolied  future  *' democracy'',  Reports 
from  the  Rhineland  state  that  numeroui^ 
Ruhr  industrialists,  former  lords  of  the 
armament    industiy,    iiave    joined    the 


CrU.  It  i&  quite  comprehensible  that 
such  men,  M^hc  have  enjoyed  the  *'ad- 
vantageB"  of  the  "political  schocjjing'^  of 
national  socialism  for  many  long  years, 
do  not  silently  and  sweotly  renounce  all 
politiearactivity  and  tliprefore  are  all 
the  more  zealously  endeavoring  in  eon- 
cealment  to  gradually  gain  ijifluence  and 
even  to  take  over  the  leadership. 

In  a  leading  article  in  the  Badischen 
NeMesten  Nachrichten  of  June  25,  1946, 
Waiter  Sehwerdtfeger,  a  man  who  spent 
irnny  years  in  concentration  camps  for 
political  reasons,  writes : 

How  would  things  loak,  then,  it  the  (knu- 
pation  should  shonly  coast! t  Sari!  Since  lo- 
(lay'^j  TTiemality  does  not  eomiioae  o  bulwark 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  renewed  rising  of 
a  brown  flcwl,  a  violent  eon:'liet  would  be  m- 
evitablff.  Had  tientiany  tried  to  rid  herself, 
ouL  of  her  own  irihenjit  strength,  of  the  Nazi 
rule  of  violenee  and  terror  aflor  12  years' 
duration,  this  would  hare  meant  a  revolution 
in  comparison  to  which  the  j^reat  French  r«vO' 
lution  would  have  lH?en  c-iiJd  s  play. 

Attitude  of  the  Mattaea 

It  cannot  rightly  he  said  that  the 
thoughts  expressM  in  this  artirlt»  rep- 
resent the  attitude  of  the  whole  German 
people.  On  the  conLrar>s,  there  seems  to 
be  iruch  raore  ground  lo  doubt  whether 
the  average  person  in  Oermany  grasps 
the  actual  situatioK,  They  will  sEiy:  'Did 
-not  Hitler  do  away  with  unemployment  t 
did  he  ndt  remove  the  economic  crisis 
whi«h  snawed  at  the  vita^Is  of  German 
ecouoniy  like  a  vaii:|)ire  at  the  beginning 
o:"  the  thirties?  Did  he  rot  save  Kurojie 
froni  liolshevisin  and  theri'hy  ^vin  tnr 
hjnitself  a  reward  which  even  reccncile.s 
the  many  acknowledc:ed  *'?lu>rt comings" 
of  hiti  systejr^f  And  the  abominations  of 
the  concentration  cam])? — who  knows 
whether  all  that  i^  really  true?  Maybe 
Hitler  wanted  but  the  b-^^yi.  Al  iea^t  we 
had  enough  to  eat!'  The^e  are  thoughts 
which  are  not  being  openly  and  freely 
uttered,  but  (he  attentive  observer  has 
more  o|;p<irtunities  than   he  desires  to 
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convince  himself  of  their  existence 
among  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

So  to  speak  of  real  democratic  senii- 
ntents  among  (fee  larger  pari  of  the  Ger- 
man people  would  be  a  mockery  of  the 
true  conditions.  This  will  be  quickly  un- 
derstandable to  anyone  wtio  considers 
how  little  the  German  people  are  aecas- 
tomed  to  real  spiritual  rreedom,  and  how 
little  used  they  axe  to  independent  and 
logical  thinking. 

The  influence  of  so-cftllcd  "Pmssian- 
is!n'\  which  laid  the  foundation  for  Ger- 
man imperialism,  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mentality  of  the  Gorman  people  to 
he  obliteratftd  in  the  few  months  that 
have  passed  ^ince  World  ^"^ar  TL  This 
spirit,  developed  through  centuries,  firm- 
ly entrenched  by  the  wholly  one-sided 
and  therefore  adulterated  history  in- 
struction, heightened  hy  the  lying  Nazi 
propaganda  to  the  point  of  national- 
political  megalomania,  is  not  i5u  eafiy  to 
eradicate.  It  Bccms  impossible  that  a 
whole  people,  which,  as  no  other,  has 
been  suffering  so  long  from  national  self- 
conceit,  could  he  changed  in  a  few  months 
both  spiritually  and  moraUy  that  it  would 
be  ripe  for  a  trufi  democracy. 

Apart  from  this,  a  political  lethargy 
seems  to  have  spread  itself  oyer  the  Ger- 
man people  so  that  certain  events  seem 
to  pass  them  by  wholly  unobser\^od.  The 
material  needs  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  future  fate  seem  to  have  billed  all 
interest  in  external  event;^  that  are  sep- 
arate from  their  own  immediate  pitiable 
lives.  For  example ;  Dr»  Friedrich,  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Presbytery 
in  Karlsruhe,  dared  to  apply  to  the 
president  of  the  Baden  Administration 
for  permiRsion  to  retain  in  his  service 
more  than  a  dozen  former  members  of 
ttie  NSDA?,  in  another  case  a  party 
member,  a  former  SA  member  and  offi- 
cer in  World  War  II,  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  auditor  and  made  chair- 
man of  a  parish  committee.  Military  oHi- 
oials^  who  became  untjmployed  through 
tfce  cessation  of  war,  were  immediately 
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placed  in  higher  services.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  in  the  Church  jour- 
nal of  laws  and  prescriptions  of  1934  the 
vic&rs  were  requested  by  the  Fresbytery 
to  enroll  with  the  SA, 

Clergy  StUl  in  the  Saddle 

Only  too  well  can  we  understand  the 
signiiicance  of  the  warning  spoken  in  a 
Stuttgart  meeting  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  a  few  months  ago:  "Reli- 
gion may  not  serve  as  a  veil  to  hide  Nazi 
or  other  reactionary  viewR.  Politics 
should  be  withheld  from  the  pulpit 
Christianity  will  be  rendpred  the  best 
service  thereby/'  Bnt  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  such  words  are  tafcen  to  heart,  for 
it  looks  as  though  certain  representa- 
tives of  church  organizations  and  "Chris- 
tian" parties  were  making  earnest  en- 
deavors to  preserve  (rermany  from  the 
'^disaster"  of  a  thorough  purge  of  na- 
tional socialism.  They  bcctu  to  think  that 
every  rnpnn?;,  from  open  sabotage  of  de- 
nazification to  cautious  waiting  for  "bet- 
ter times",  is  justified. 

Wlien  on^  thinks  that  it  waa  reserved 
for  Pope  Pius  XII  to  intervene  on  be- 
half of  the  sentenced  war  criminal 
(Preiser;  that  it  was  Cardinaf  Faafhaber 
who  telegraphed  to  Ihe  lawyer  defend- 
ing the  war  criminal  Hans  Frank  on 
October  5,  1946:  "Please  submit  petition 
for  pardon  for  Hans  Frank  as  inferceS'^ 
sion  to  highest  church  authority  in 
course  of  transmission";  and  when  one 
calls  to  mind  many  other  things  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years, 
then  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  scent 
of  the  particular  religious  fertilizer  that 
nourishes  the  seeds  of  Nazi  Fascism. 

Moreover,  religious  life  is  experienc- 
ing an  upward  swing  in  Germany,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fdled  churches  and  as- 
sembly rooms  resulting  from  the  fever^ 
ish  activity  of  Catholicism.  In  spite  of 
the  paper  shortage  the  Die  Neue  Zeitung 
of  January  31,  1^47,  said  that  the  Vati- 
can intended  to  support  two  German 
Cntholie  newspapers  with  large  supplies 


of  paper.  In  this  way  Kome  notifies  qs 
of  its  program  for  further  expansion  of 
its  influence  in  Germany-  The  facts  them- 
selves reveal  in  which  direction  this  in- 
fluence is  to  be  asserted.  Is  it  not  the  in- 
human cruel  form  of  Nazi-Fascism  that 
they  would  like  to  make  use  of  'in  the 
future?  for  indeed  their  totalitarian 
aspirations  have  remained  unchanged, 
and  now  they  attempt  to  put  them  across 
a  second  time  by  so-called  ''democratic" 
means. 

That  there  are  also  underground  forc- 
es at  work  striving  to  revive  the  brutal 
bloody  terror  of  the  Nazi  system  to  a 
'joyful  resurrection'  can  be  seen  from 
the  report  Die  Netie  Zeitung  said  that 
an  international  committee  composed  of 
leading  statesi^ets  published  a  report  on 
January  26  which  stated:  ''There  exists 
at  present  in  Germany  a  net  of  national 
socialist  organizations  whose  influence  is 
Increasing  every  month/'  In  less  than  a 
nonth's  time  after  this  report  a  prom- 
nent  former  Nazi  leader  had  been  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  a  drive  against 
a  Nazi  underground  that  resulted,  all 
together,  in  the  capture  of  several  hun- 
dred Nazi  conspirators. 

Hope  for  Stability 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  danger  in 
these  newly  organized  groups  composed 
of  political  gamblers  and  up-rooted  Hit- 
ler Youth  leaders,  but  the  danger  need 
not  be  overestimated.  Of  far  greater 
danger  is  the  political  thoughtlessness 
and  immaturity  of  wider  circles  of  the 
population  who,  till  today,  have  not 
learned  to  find  in  themselves  the  blame 
for  national  and  personal  disaster  and 
distress.  This  error,  which  is  not  twelve, 
but  is  two  hundred  years  old,  pre- 
pares the  ground  for  the  undermin- 
ing work  of  a  numerically  "mole"  part 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  which 
weakens  democracy's  strength  by  their 
systematic  spread  hi  poisonous  nation- 
alistic propaganda.  It  is  these  middle 
classes  of  the  people  that  threw  them- 
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selves  into  the  arms  of  national  social- 
ism so  unrestrainedly  when  it  first 
gained  a  foothold;  it  is  they  too  that, 
as  a  whole,  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
advantages  from  its  reign  of  ^twelve  long 
years;  and  it  is  they  that  would  be  the 
first  to  return  "to  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt^,  and,  without  scruple,  follow  a 
second  time  the  deluding  strains  of  the 
pipes  and  flutes  of  a  political  charlatan 
whithersoever  he  might  lead  them.  Not 
the  German  people  as  a  whole,  but  a 
minority  of  many  thousands,  would  be 
the  ones  ready  to  again  take  up  weapons 
if  they  should  be  required  to,  say,  fight 
against  Russia,  against  Bolshevism,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  would  kindle 
a  third  world  war- 
Again  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the 
underground  movements,  and  not  the 
bombing  of  denazification  courts  and 
similar  institutions,  that  looms  as  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  German  people 
and  its  democracy.  It  is  the  German  spir- 
it that  today,  two  years  after  the  col- 
lapse, is  still  a  danger  to  this  pe(5ple 
themselves,  and  even  to  the  whole  world 
if  it  is  not  overcome  and  replaced;  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  spiritual  means. 
Nor  is  the  spiritual  means  the  brand  that 
is  peddled  by  the  religionists  of  Chris- 
tendonl.  If  the  German  people  are  to  re- 
ceive a  new  spirit  to  replace  the  spirit  of 
the  Devil  which  they  have  received  from 
following  the  world's  religious  leaders 
(see  John  8:  44)^  then  they  will  have  to 
follow  Christ  Jesus,  the  "Prince  of 
Peace",  Only  then  can  they  hope  to  bear 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  which  "is  love,  joy, 
peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance : 
against  such  there  is  no  law"-  (Galatians 
5:  22,  23)  Herein  lies  the  only  means  for 
good-will  persons  of  Germany,  who  have 
suffered  so  long  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
religious  imperialism,  of  obtaining  peace 
and  stability.  Let  all  of  such  righteously 
disposed  persons,  therefore,  place  their 
hope  for  recovery  in  God's  Theocratic 
Government. 
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MANY  adventurous  persons  who  set 
out  to  explore  the  subject  of  wom- 
eiVs  rights  become  lost  and  founder  in 
the  great  stream  of  speenlntinn,  Th?  sub- 
ject takea  a  treacherous  course  marked 
with  cross-currents  of  opinion  about  the 
fundamental  nature  of  wuiuan  her^^etf, 
and  whirlpools  of  colored  personal  ex^ 
periences.  Many  a  brave  man  has  cap- 
sized in  this  stream  when  venturing  out 
too  far  on  some  silly  raft  of  comment. 
Men  like  Tennyaonj  Aristotle,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Defoe  and  Herrick  have 
expressed  themselves  in  wery  shade  of 
emotion  from  bitterest  denunciation  to 
ecstatic  delight-  Gulping  like  a  drowning 
man  Homer  said  there  is  '*tio  fouler  tiend 
than  a  woman  when  her  mind  is  bent  on 
evil".  To  Alexander  Pope  woman  is  "at 
heart  a  rake*\  To  Thomas  Dekker  '*wom- 
an  lEf  at  best,  bad^'.  Others  going  over- 
board on  the  other  side  have  repeated 
the  Hindu  proverb  ''One  should  not  strike 
a  woman  even  with  a  flower".  Sang  tiie 
poet  Herrick:  ^*'Mongst  all  the  rest  of 
creatures,  woman  is  best/*  But  these  ex- 
tremes bear  the  same  stamp  of  stupidity. 
Steering  a  straight  course  with  a  level 
head,  the  apostle  Paul  said :  "The  woman 
is  the  glnry  of  the  man.  For  the  man  i& 
not  of  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the 
man.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for 
the  woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the  man, 
...  ;  but  all  things  of  God."  (1  Cor, 
11:7-12)  All,  therefore,  who  launch  into 
a  discussion  on  the  prolonged  struggle 
of  the  feminine  moveineut  for  **equat 
l^hta^',  or  recount  the  pros  and  cons  of 
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political,  industrial  or  social  rights  of 
women  in  this  twentJL4li  t-entury,  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  dependable  Smp- 
tural  compass. 

It  cannot  be  said  f/]at  Mary  Wolhtcne- 
craft  was  the  forerunner  or  first  advo- 
cate of  woinen^a  rights  wlien  she  wrote 
the  liighly  impassioned  A  ViTtdicaiion  of 
the  Rights  of  Women,  in  1793,  Long  be- 
fore her  Plato  and  Socrates  spoke  f^trong- 
ly  for  fenmlt^  rights.  Jiat  c^^nturios  be- 
fore these  Gn-ek  philosophers  tlie  law  of 
God  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
women.  The  Bible  explains  the  relation 
of  the  wuiiiaij  to  the  man,  it  tella  of  her 
duties  and  privili^ges  toward  both  God 
and  man,  and  it  also  enumerates  many  of 
her  rights.  However,  Jfarj'  VVoWstone- 
craft  may  be  termed  lh<?  forerunner  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  feminism. 

Every  man  should  feel  pity,  not  harsh 
censure,  for  Mary,  because,  being  igno^ 
rant  of  the  righteous  and  just  Scriptural 
precepts  concerning  wom^n*s  rights,  she 
raisfid  her  Voice  in  a  cry  for  full  equality 
with  man.  She  decried  the  economic  ne- 
cessity for  women  to  marry,  and  clam- 
ored for  economic  indopcndonce  for 
them.  In  effect,  she  denied  that  they 
were  women,  asserting  that  they  needed 
no  male  protection.  W^hat  she  really 
sought  was  masculinity,  by  quest  of 
which  any  woman  reveals  a  distorted 
mind.  Undoubtedly  she  inspired  such 
modern  examples  as  the  late  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  and  (.'aiupaignerB  Susan 
B-  Anthony,  EUaabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Matilda  Gage. 


Rise  ta  Feminism 

One  of  the  darkest  pages  in  human  his- 
tory tells  of  the  prolonged  slavery  of 
women.  Misery  and  suffering  with  nn- 
happiness  and  discontent  has  been  the 

lot  of  most  women  during  the  past  6,000 
years.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  suffering  and  misery  and  discon-r 
tent  is  also  experienced  by  men  as  well 
as  women,  the  feminist  movement  has 
taken  up  the  battle  cry  for  '^freedom" 
and  has  fought  a  hard  fight  to  obtain 
what  they  call  i^eqnal  rights"  for  wom- 
en in  the  political,  social  and  moral  fields. 
The  first  American  college  to  admit 
women  was  Oberlin,  in  Ohio,  in  1834, 
although  Wesleyan  Female  College 
opened  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1831.  The 
first  medical  degree  given  to  a  woman 
was  at  Geneva  Medical  College  (later  in^ 
corporated  with  Syracuse  University)  in 
1848.  In  1940  the  census  showed  that 
there  were  1,386,103  women  twenty-five 
years  or  older  who  had  completed  four 
or  more  years  at  college,  to  compare 
with  2,021,228  for  men.  At  present  there 
is  a  proposed  change  in  Harvard's  rule 
to  permit  women  to  go  to  Harvard  in 
perpetuation  of  the  wartime  system.  In 
England  progress  in  gaining  entrance 
for  women  into  colleges  was  not  so  fast- 
In  1866  Newnham  College  and  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  were  established. 
Oxford  admitted  women  in  1879 ;  London 
University,  in  1882.  But  today  women 
have  almost  accomplished  their  goal  in 
that  ''no  important  institution  in  the 
JEnglish-speaking  world  declines  to  con- 
fer the  higher  degrees  on  women  in  any 
field".  This  represents  a  great  victory 
over  many  prejudices,  a  typical  example 
of  which  is  that  of  Professor  Copeland, 
who  refused  to  give  a  course  in  argument 
at  Radcliff,  a  women's  college  started  as 
a  "Harvard  annex"  (1882),  because,  he 
said,  "How  deplorable  for  women  to  be- 
come apt  at  argument-  "We  can't  obliter- 
ate a  natural  tendency,  but  why  culti- 
vate itr 
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Propertfi  Rights  and  MarHagt 

Anotner  insistent  claim  by  modem 
feminists  was  that  women  should  have 
equality  in  occupation  and  property 
rights.  There  was  a  time  in  England 
when  women  had  no  right  to  hold  prop- 
erty nor  retain  wages  paid  them,  and 
during  which  time  they  were  in  theory 
the  chattel  of  their  husbands.  A  classic 
example  of  this  was  the  case  of  Lady 
Caroline  Norton,  who,  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  separated  from  her 
husband  because  of  disagreement  and 
was  not  permitted  to  see  her  own  chil- 
dren. Furthermore,  she  was  not  permit- 
ted to  retain  any  money  that  she  earned 
nor  to  sue  in  her  own  name,  since,  it 
was  argued,  she  was  not  a  legal  entity. 
Probably  this  was  a  very  exceptional 
case,  as  exceptional  as  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish law  permitting  a  man  to  beat  his 
wife.  But  the  outcry  and  publication  of 
Lady  Norton's  case  caused  English  law 
to  be  modified  so  that,  since  the  enact- 
ments of  1870  and  1882,  women  occupy 
the  same  position  as  men  in  relation  to 
ownership  of  property.  The  United 
States  is  somewhat  lagging  in  this  re- 
gard. While  some  states  have  granted 
equal  rights  to  women  to  own  property 
without  stipulation,  other  states  do  noi 

The  British  and  American  battles  for 
woman  suffrage  also  followed  parallel 
courses  and  were  finally  crowned  with 
success  in  America  with  the  passage  of 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  in  1920;  in 
England  in  1928;  in  France  in  1945;  and 
now,  under  the  MacArthur  regime,  in 
Japan  also. 

Another  salvo  of  many  feminists  is 
directed  against  marriage.  Says  The 
Modern  Woman:  The  Lost  Sex:  "The 
entire  object  of  feminism,  however  ra- 
tionalized, was  simply  to  enable  women, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  wom- 
en. By  avoiding  all  taints  of  femaleness, 
they  imagine,  they  would  be  able  to  en- 
joy all  the  real  and  imagined  pleasures 
of  men— a  notion  in  which  they  were 
tragically  mistaken.''  Just  how  many 
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TTomen  have  rushed  to  promiscuity  and 
flaunted  sexual  looiality  in  this  day  re- 
quires no  elaboration  here,  but  it  is  of 

interest  to  note  that  it  was  advocated 
and  practiced  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
the  misleading  torchlight  of  150  years 
ago. 

SrjTiptTinssia  lias  followed  the  feminist 
blueprint  to  the  letter,  including  equal 
pay,  right  to  "tiold  any  position  in  any 
fields",  promisfriiity,  contraception,  and 
easy  divorce.  But  if  TtiissiaTi  women  are 
happier  than  Americans  under  these 
conditions,  their  happiness  springs  from 
the  full  occuiuitioii  of  tlieir  time,  rather 
than  tho"o«]uality'' feature.  On  this  point 
Lunberg  and  Farnham  (The  Modern 
Womo/n:  The  Lost  Sex)  maintain:  '7n 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
there  are,  despite  all  the  women  who 
■work  in  nn<l  out  of  the  home,  a  greater 
proportion  of  aimlessly  idle  women  than 
at  any  other  time  or  previous  place,  not 
excepting  Imperial  Borne*  Most  of  them 
are  neurotic  as  well  as  parasitic." 

What  Has  Been  Gained? 

If  this  is  the  end  result  of  the  feminist 
jnoreinent — for,  indeed,  America  is  far 
ahead  of  most  of  the  world  in  granting 
'^equal  rights"  and  "emancipation"  to 
women— then  the  penetrating  question 
is :  What  beneficial  result  has  been 
gained^  After  t^wenty-seven  yeara,  what 
valuable  gains  can  be  shown  as  a  result 
of  woman  suffrage?  Can  it  be  demon- 
strated that  education,  whicli  fitted  them 
for  occupation  away  from  home^  and  oe^ 
cTipation  in  competition  with  men,  has 
led  to  good  results?  Has  not  this  very 
corapetition  with  men,  which  in  many 
cases  i^  even  more  menial  than  kitchen 
work,  tended  to  dpprive  women  of  the 
natural  enjoyment  of  home  and  hus- 
band? la  there  not  an  evident  relation- 
ship between  neurotic  and  delinquent 
ekildi:en  and  the  absence  From  hnme  of 
mother?  Has  the  '^freeing"  of  married 
women  from  the  rewponsibility  in  the 
home  in  order  to  allow  them  time  for 
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office  and  factory  work,  which  leaves 
their  children  neglected,  brought  them 
blessings  and  filled  them  with  satisfac- 
tion f  Tiie  answers  to  aii  of  these  ^nm- 
tions  are  plainly  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  domestic  tragedy,  which  fill  the  daily 
press.  How  true  the  statement  of 
Marynia  Parnham ! — '* American  women, 
ricliest  in  material  privileges,  are  the 
most  unhappy  women  in  the  world" 

The  causes  of  this  plight  of  woman- 
kind Rre  of  vital  concern  to  all,  for  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  happiness 
of  women  deeply  affects  every  person, 
men  and  children  as  well  as  women. 
Whether  in  a  covenant  with  Jehovah  God 
or  not,  woman  can  never  break  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  with  impunity.  Woman 
was  designed  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  man; 
provided  iJvith  an  awe-inspiring  (Complex- 
ity of  organa  perfectly  adequate  and 
harmoniously  functioning  for  the  repro- 
duction of  children.  Her  psychic  make- 
up fits  her  for  the  mother  role.  When 
she  steps  out  of  character,  leaves  her 
proper  sphere  to  gain  imaginary  free- 
dom from  the  role  for  which  she  is  fitted, 
it  IS  lo  chase  a  rainbow,  and  find  misery, 
"\Vhen  she  indulges  in  moral  looseness, 
which  she  wrongly  imagines  that  all  men 
practice,  she  is  taking  a  road  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  uuhappiness  and  whoso 
end  leads  to  death.  Taking  woman  out  of 
her  i>roper  sphere  has  brought  her  un- 
happiness  and,  consequently,  uuhappi- 
ness to  both  her  husband  and  children. 
Hence,  the  feminist  movement,  which 
masquerades  under  the  banner  of  prog- 
ress and  Uberation,  is  an  abomination. 
It  has  blinded  some  to  the  real  rights  aad 
privileges  of  womanhood. 

Some  will  say  that  the  '^industrial 
revolution"  is  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition inasmuch  as  it  has  destroyed  the 
great  need  of  women  in  the  home  as  far 
as  spinning,  weaving,  repairing,  wash- 
ing, canning,  mendii^,  cooking  and  clean- 
ing are  concerned.  But  this  is  not  true. 
The  elimination  of  these  back-breaking 
duties  performed  in  former  years  by 
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women  gives  them  more  time  and  energy 
to  devote  to  the  duties  of  homemaking 
and,  consequently,  woman  should  not  be 
considered  a  "disnlared  person^'. 

There  is  no  objection  to  women's  vot- 
ing, enjoying  the  fullest  advantages  of 
education  and  equal  pay  and  property 
rightSj  as  far  as  freedom  to  enjoy  such 
is  concerned,  but  the  objection  is  to  the 
feminist  program  and  its  propaganda 
which  is  designed  to  wreck  the  honie  and, 
hence,  the  woman  herself.  Many  women 
are  not  interested  in  voting,  campaign- 
ing and  having  careers,  but  are  chiefly 
interested  in  home  and  family  life.  But 
such  a  woman  as  tries  to  follow  her  nat- 
ural inclinations,  the  normal  woman,  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  by  the  zealots 
of  feminism,  who  call  her  an  old-fash- 
ioned woman  who  is  wasting  her  life 
sacrificing  her  body  and  personal  in- 
terests on  an  unappreciative  male.  The 
feminist  movement  thus  appears  as  an- 
other devilish  devi<pe  to  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  women  and  to  destroy  by  diversion 
their  natural  affection  and  turn  them 
away  from  the  righteous  Scriptural  pre- 
cepts concerning  women's  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  duties, 

God'ffiven  Rights 

Today  there  are  many  faithful  Chris- 
tian women  who  do  not  marry,  not  be- 
cause they  follow  the  cult  of  feminism, 
biit  rather  because  they  follow  the  Scrip- 
tural advice:  "An  unmarried  woman  or 
a  girl  is  coneeriied  about  the  Lord's  work, 
so  as  ^o  be  consecrated  in  body  and  spir- 
it." (1  Corinthians  7 ;  34,  Goodspeed) 
Such  is  their  right.  Other  faithful  Chris- 
tian women,  who  choose  to  do  so,  also 
have  the  right  to  marry  according  to 
the  Scriptures :  "For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  the  two  shall 
become  one  flesh/*  (Matthew  19:5,  Am, 
Stan.  Ver.)  For  such  women  as  marry 
in  the  Lord  and  live  under  His  laws  and 
commandments  there  is  ample  protection 
from  female  slavery.  The  Scriptures  do 
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not  allow  wife-beating.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  written:  '*\Even  so  ought  husbands 
also  to  love  their  own  wives  as  their  own 
bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  own  wife  lov- 
eth  himself:  for  no  man  ever  hated  his 
own  flesh;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth 
it."— Ephesians  5 :  28,  2%  Am.  Stan,  Ver.; 
see  also  1  Peter  3: 1-7, 

Such  faithful  Christian  womeUj  who 
marry  and  who  dihgently  follow  the  ad- 
monition laid  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  dutifully  hold  to  the  position  in  so- 
ciety assigned  to  them  by  Jehovah  Grod, 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
home,  caring  for  their  husbands  and 
raising^  their^  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  experience  tre- 
mendously more  satisfaction  in  their  oc- 
cupation than  the  highly-esteemed  ca- 
reer women  of  politics  and  commerce, 
and  the  glamour  girls  of  stage  and 
sereenn  These  notables  are  generally  un- 
happy creatures,  as  their  own  words  so 
often  testify,  especially  after  they  have 
become  too  old  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  They  have 
deserted  their  worth-while  rights. 

Let  women  who  are  enticed  by  the 
"freedom"  of  the  feminists  simply  exam- 
ine the  record,  if  they  honestly  wish  to 
know  where  such  feverish  quest  for 
"equality"  leads.  Let  them  realize  that 
no  stigma  is  attached  to  being  a  woman, 
a  natural  woman,  a  normal  woman,  who 
accepts  and  enjoys  being  such  according 
to  the  way  God  made  her.  It  is  a  glori- 
ous privilege.  Let  them  look  to  Sarah, 
Deborah,  Jael,  Eahab,  Mary,  Lois,  and 
Eunice,  to  mention  a  few,  who  received 
the  highest  praise  from  Jehovah  while 
remaining  in  the  role  of  wife  and  mother. 
This  should  constitute  sufficient  answer 
to'  those  who  advocate  the  dissolving  of 
the  home  and  family  in  favor  of  some 
■worldly  occupation  or  career.  Let  the 
woman  who  desires  honor  and  glory  and 
praise  read  Proverbs  31:  30  {Am.  Stan. 
Ver.) :  "Grace  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain ;  but  a  woman  that  f  eareth  Jehovah, 
she  shall  be  praised/' 

AWAKE  ! 


The  Psssmg  Parade 

of  HUMAN  GOVERNHENrS 


JEHOVAH  God  is 
a  God  who  knows 
government.  From  thp 
beginning  He  knew  the 
end  result  in  the  field 
of  gov^inmeui.  Ofiea- 
times  He  announced 
the  coming  of  human 
governments  before 
they  came,  and  foretold  their  fall  before 
they  fell.  As  we  review  the  parade  of 
govern niPTits  by  men  we  will  appreciate 
the  foregoing,  and  realize  the  following: 
that  the  seven  world  powers  of  human 
history  have  bten  a  combination  of  poli- 
ties and  commerce  and  demon  religion, 
and  have  caught  up  the  Satanic  claim  of 
the  right  to  world  domination. 

Commercial  Egypt 

In  Egypt,  the  first  world  power,  eom^ 
merce,  with  its  supporting  army,  was  the 
outstanding  feature  during  its  lour  cen- 
turies of  supremacy  (sixteenth  to  tliir- 
teenth  oenturies  before  Christ) .  Her  first 
conquering  emperor,  Thutmose  I,  boast- 
ed:  "I  have  set  the  boundaries  of  Egypt 
as  far  as  the  ciTcuit  of  the  sun/'  Was 
he  not  thereby  claiming  world  dominion  1 
Interesting-ly  to  Bible  scholars^  records 
of  how  Tbutmose  I  died  are  strangely 
lacking;  The  date  of  iiis  deafii  is  various- 
ly given  3.^  15ie,  1514  and  1513  B,C.  It 
was  in  1513  B,C-  that  a  hard-hearted 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt  endured  ten  plagues 
and  iinally  died  in  the  Bed  sea  as  he 
pursued  Jehovah's  people.  Hardly  a 
glorious  end  to  be  boastingly  recorded 
by    Egyptians.    Thutmose  1   the  noted 
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historian  Arthur  Weigall  describes 
(from  his  mummy)  as  "very  wrinkled 
and  completely  bald,  and,  since  he  has 
an  expression  of  shrewdness  and  can- 
ning, his  general  appearance  ia  that  of 
a  crafty  old  priest". 

Though  commerce  predominated  and 
caused  such  wealth  to  pour  into  Egypt 
that  a  foreign  king  wrote  to  the  Pharaoh 
that  in  Egypt  gold  was  'like  dust"^  poli- 
tica  also  was  highly  developed.  In  the 
despotic  monarchy  the  Pharaoh  was 
military  and  political  leader;  his  will 
was  law.  Though  accused  persons  were 
entitled  to  court  trials,  all  courts  were 
largely  made  np  of  ]>rieSts,  whose  weak- 
ness for  bribes  was  common  knowledge 
throughout  Egypt 

The  Pharaoh  was  Joaied  upon  bb  di- 
vine, was  called  **the  good  god".  The 
rulers  of  the  first  world  power  didnot 
always  know  Jehovah  God,  but  received 
poor  guidance  from  priests.  (Genesis 
41:  8;  Exodus  5:  2;  7: 11;  8: 18, 19)  The 
Egyptians  worshiped  not  only  many 
images,  but  Pharaoh  himself  also-  The 
priests  also  taught  the  people  to  be 
character 'developers  and  to  let  their  con- 
science be  their  guide,  even  deifying  it. 
The  Egyptian  worshiper  was  taught  that 
if  he  developed  a  fine  character  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  conscrence  his  soul 
after  death  would  live  in  eternal  bliss. 
But  even  if  his  conscience  pricked  him 
with  the  truth  that  Tiis  character  was  far 
from  perfect',  he  could  buy  magical  texts 
from  the  priests,  which  texts  wlien  buried 
with  him  would  prest^nt  him  innocent  be- 
fore the  divine  judges. 
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Politicid  ABBjtria 

While  Egypt  was  still  h  wotld  power, 
in  the  fourteenth  eentury  before  Christ, 
Assyria  was  a  completely  independent 
kingdom;  but  it  was  not  till  six  centuries 
later  that  Assyria  became  the  second 
world  power-  NevertheleBS,  five  centuries 
before  it  became  such  it  showed  its  am- 
bitious desire  for  universal  domination 
when  one  of  its  kings,  Tukulti  Urta  I, 
assumed  the  title  *'King  of  the  Universe, 
King  of  Assyria,  Mighty  King,  Kang  of 
the  Four  World  Begions'^ 

The  political  element  was  outstanding 
in  Assyria.  Power  was  completely  cen- 
tralized in  the  monarch.  The  system  of 
tributary  states  was  abandoned;  tribu- 
tary etates  were  incorporated  into  the 
monarchy  by  being  made  provinces  un- 
der governors  appointed  by  the  Assyrian 
king-  Even  once-proud  Egypt  became  an 
Assyrian  province  for  a  time.  The  kings 
of  the  second  world  power  were  known 
for  their  cruelty.  Heavy  tribute  was  col- 
lected from  all  subject  peoples,  and  the 
government  instituted  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  transplanting  whole  populations 
in  conquered  areas.  (2  Kings  17:  23, 24) 
Religiously,  Assyria  everywhere  sought 
to  establish  the  imperial  institution  of 
the  god  Ashur  and  his  vicegerent  on 
earth,  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  never 
shared  his  divine  prerogatives  with  a 
powerful  priesthood.  Commercially,  As- 
syria controlled  the  main  trade  routes. 
To  the  commercial  centers  thereon  it 
often  granted  charters  of  exemption 
from  taxes  and  taskwork  of  all  kinds. 

Assyria  failed  to  supply  good  govern- 
ment, as  had  Egypt  before  her.  And  as 
Egypt  before  her  had  tasted  defeat  at 
Jehovah's  hands  at  the  time  of  the  exo- 
dus, 90  also  did  Assyria  when  her  at- 
tempt to  take  Jerusalem  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  ended  by  an  angel 
of  the  Lord's  smiting  King  Sennacherib's 
entire  host  of  185,000  warriors.  (Isaiah 
37:  33-38)  A  little  more  than  a  century 
later  totalitarian  Assyria's  end  as  a 
world  power  came.  Jehovah  Gfod  fore- 
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knew  it  and  foretold  it.  Through  His 
prophet  Nahum  He  branded  Assyria's 

capital,  Nineveh,  a  "bloody  cit/'  and  de- 
clared: '"But  with  an  overflowing  flood 
he  will  make  an  end  of  his  adversaries ; 
,  ,  .  The  gates  of  the  rivers  are  opened, 
and  the  palace  melts  away.  And  Nineveh 
is  like  a  pool  of  water,"  (Nahum  1:8; 
2:6,8,  An  American  Translation)  One 
historical  account  of  Nineveh's  fall  claims 
that  the  swollen  Tigris  river  breached 
the  citys  walls  and  flooded  the  capital, 
and  that  the  Assyrian  king  made  a  fu- 
neral pyre  in  his  palace  on  which  he  and 
hie  servants  and  concubines  died-  Then 
the  besieging  hordes  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  the  city,  in  625  B.C.,  and  Babylon 
became  the  third  world  power. 

Religious  Babylon 

Commerce  was  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  first  world  power,  politics  was  to 
the  fore  in  the  second,  bTit  in  the  third  it 
was  demon  religion  that  predominated- 
This  was  true  when  Nimrod  founded 
Babylon  and  began  building  the  tower  of 
Babel  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Then  such 
false  doctrines  as  inherent  inimortality 
of  the  human  soul  and  trinity  and  such 
practices  as  the  worshiping  and  deifying 
of  creatures  became  rooted  in  organized 
forms  of  demon-worship,  and  as  centu- 
ries rolled  by  Babylon  was  prolific  in 
creating  and  spreading  new  paganisms* 
By  the  time  she  became  the  third  world 
power  her  religious  system,  with  a  king 
that  was  considered  divine  at  its  head, 
was  highly  developed-  And  long  after 
Babylon  as  a  power  ceased  to  exist  her 
paganisms  lived  on;  indeed,  her  reli- 
gious mark  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
religions  of  present-day  Christendom. 
Cardinal  Newman  was  discussing  these 
paganisms  when  he  bragged  in  an  esBay 
that  the  Catholic  Church  did  '^transmute 
the  very  instruments  and  appendages  of 
d&mcn-worship  to  an  evangelical  use" 
and  ''all  are  of  pagan  origin,  and  sancti- 
fied by  their  adoption  into  the  [Eonian 
Catholic]  Church". 

AWAKE! 


But  Babylon's  saturation  with  demon 
religinn    (lid   not   P&ve    lipr;    rather,    it 

doomed  her.  Last-minute  warning  of 
Babylon'y  fall  camt^  lo  Bt-lshazzar  from 
Jahuvitb  God.  Even  as  the  eerie  hand 
was  tracing  the  famous  handwriting 
on  the  wall  anti  Daniel  was  interpret- 
ing its  doonii'ul  message  to  terrified 
Belshazzar  and  his  revelers  the  city 
"waa  fnllinfi;'.    (Dnnicl  rhnptcr  fj)    Dariue 

the  Mede  and  his  nepliew  Cyrus  the 
Persian  had  sliuiilt'il  aside  the  Euphrates 
rivti'  that  tlowed  beneath  the  great  city 
walls  un<i  led  their  liosts  into  tlie  city 
via  thr  {-'riiivtiwl  rivi'thfd.  Thus  Kuhylon 
fell,  in  5H9  B.C.  lUii  many  years  before 
this  Inst-niinute  warning  Jehovah  had 

foreiulil  llahvloit's  uvuL'tliiuw,  evuii  to 
naruinji;  tliu  conc|itoror.-Jeremiah29;  10; 
50;  1-3;  51:37;  laaiah  44:28;  4G;1. 

Fourth  cmd  Fifth  Powers  Foreknown 

Now  btfurt;  tlie  rtjviewtji  pasacB  the 
fourth  world  |M)wer,  Modo- Persia.  This 
empire  spread  far  and  wide,  till  it 
atretdied  froni  India  to  Ethiopia,  and 
into  A.Hia  Minor,  and  numbered  127 
provinces.  (Kbthcr  1: 1)  An  in  the  pre- 
ceding: empii-pK,  the  rulers  were  con- 
sidered god-kings.  They  patronized  the 
local  religions  of  the  diiferent  parts  of 
tbe  realm.  Tlie  government  patronized. 
internatinnfil  trade  anrl  fostered  com- 
meice  by  intrndnring  a  uniform  coinage, 
light  taxation,  internal  peace  and  un- 
hindered coinnmnication!-  within  the  em- 
pire and  by  buildinfr  new  roads  that  in- 
tersected it  front  end  to  end.  Unlike  the 
preceding  powers,  Medo-Persia  did  not 
rule  hy  tributary  kings,  but  by  satraps, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  ruling 
country  and  the  conquered  peoples  was 
effaced  by  putting  all  the  administrative 
divisions  (satrapies)  of  the  territoo'  on 
an  equal  footing.  NevertlielesE,  diplo- 
matic tri(!k(:ry  and  murderous  intrigue 
were  rampant, 

Alexander,  the  Macedonian  founder  of 
the  Qrecian  empirt:,  m  331  B.C.  con- 
(luered  the  Persian  realm  and  made  hiin- 
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self  ETiccc5eor  of  tho  last  Persian  Huff. 
This  fifth  world  power  was  not  a  demo^ 
cratie  rule;  in  fact,  Alexander  put  an 
end  to  the  poUtica!  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities  that  cradled  democracy  in 
limited  form.  In  many  respects  Alex- 
ander governed  as  had  the  Persian 
inonarcliB,  but  he  entrusted  his  generals 
witlt  the  buaineiiB  of  eoiitrolling  con- 
quered countries.  As  boundariea  were 
extended  new  markets  and  Bupplies 
opened  up,  and  conimeTfe  Ilonrishea  in- 
creasingly, in  almost  all  t)ie  empire  tlL« 
inhabitants  paid  Alexander  divins  hon- 
ors. The  bloaBoming  strength  of  the  lifth 
world  power  faded  early,  however.  After 
Alexander's  deatli,  in  323  h.C,  a  seram- 
ble  for  mastery  followed  and  the  empire 
disinteRriifed.  Four  main  diviaions  of  it 
were  ruled  over  by  four  of  Alexander's 

aarviving  generals. 

Did  the  great  Authority  on  govern- 
ment, Jehovah  God,  foreaee  i^ueh  happen- 
ings in  the  rniirsos  of  Medo-Per&ia  and 
Greece?  Yes:  the  history  was  written  in 
advance  in  God's  Word.  While  Babylon 
was  Ktill  eeeminply  impregnable  as  third 
world  power,  Jehovah^s  prophet  Daniel 
waa  writing  of  the  fall  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  world  powers  yet  to  come,  in 
the  eighth  c-hapter  of  the  Biiile  book 
bearing  DuiiierG  name  tho  prophet  rs- 
cords  a  vision  of  a  two-horned  ram  being 
overpowered  by  a  he-goat  with  one  big 
hom^  antl  thereafter  the  big  horn  was 
broken  aiul  in  its  atead  appeared  four 
other  horns.  Later  the  vision  was  inter- 
preted for  Daniel,  in  these  words:  "The 
ram  which  thou  sawest  having  two  horns 
are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  And 
the  rough  goat  Is  thy  king^  of  ftrecia:  and 
the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes 
is  the  first  king.  Now  that  being  bro- 
ken, whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four 
kingdoms  shall  stand  up  oat  of  the  na- 
tion." (Daniel  3:20-22)  Hence  the  fall 
of  Medo-Persia  to  Alexander,  and  the 
subsequent  split  of  his  empire  into  four 
kingdoms  under  hie  generals  cams  as  no 
surpriBft  to  Jehovah  God. 
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Roman  and  Anglo-Amerlean  PtMen 

From  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  centuries 
before  Christ  Rome  was  developing  in- 
ternally, and  in  the  end  she  evolved  her 
repTiblic  with  the  political  parties  of 
Plebeians  and  Patricians,  with  Senate 
and  Assembly,  and  with  public  elections. 
From  the  fourth  century  she  began  ex- 
panding, and  during  the  second  century 
before  Christ  her  victories  had  unques- 
tionably established  her  as  the  sixth 
worid  power-  The  republic  ended  in 
47  B.C.,  when  Julius  Caesar  installed 
himself  as  dictator.  The  empire  came  in- 
to existence  in  31  B.C.;  but  Augustus 
Caesar  (Octavian)  did  not  style  Jiimself 
a  dictator.  He  retained  the  Seriate  and 
did  things  with  a  show  of  constitutional 
formality.  However,  he  was  a  powerful 
monarch  and  only  the  outward  forms  of 
a  republic  remained.  After  Augustus  de- 
cline began.  In  302  (A,D.)  Diocletian 
proscribed  Christianity  and  sought  to 
unite  all  pagan  religions ;  but  the  tri- 
umphant move  in  this  field  remained  for 
Constantine,  who  in  325  fused  the  Ro- 
man paganism  'springing  from  Babylon 
with  supposed  Christianity.  The  mon- 
arch was  head  of  the  state  religion,  and 
many  persons  were  deified.  _  But  the 
religio-politieal  empire,  bolstered  by 
commerce,  came  to  an  end  A,D.  395,  when 
it  was  divided  between  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  the  sons  of  Theodosius  the  last 
emperor   of   the   united  Roman   world 

power. 

The  seventh  world  power  is  Britain  and 
America,  boasted  strongholds  of  democ- 
racy. It  started  as  a  little  horn  of  power 
when  it  sprouted  A,D.  286  with  the  Ro- 
man general  Carausius  making  Britain 
temporarily  an  independent  state-  During 
the  first  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  formed  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  was  after- 
ward abandoned.  It  experienced  a  ipete- 
oric  rise  to  power  from  the  sixteenth' cen^ 
tury  onward  until,  along  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  became  the  seventlj 
world  power  on  whose  domains  the  sun 
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never  sets.  Not  only  nugmycommereiauy 
and  politically,  the  sevenlJi  world  power 
is  extremely  religious.  Bishops  are  en- 
titled to  seats  in  Parliament  and  are 
called  lords  spiritual  of  the  realm.  The 
United  States  opens  its  sessions  of  Con- 
gress with  prayer  by  a  clergyman,  sup- 
ports some  religions  by  transporting  stu- 
dents to  their  sectarian  schools^  and  the 
nation's  president  maintains  a  personal 
representative  at  the  Vatican, 

Last  Human  Government  Overthrown 

When  the  apostle  John  was  exiled  on 
Patmos,  near  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  common -era,  Jehovah  inspired 
him  to  speak  of  the  five  world  powers 
then  past,  of  the  sixth  then  existing,  and 
of  the  seventh  to  come.  Then  He  caused 
John  to  prophesy  concerning  an  eighth 
governing  power,  a  twentieth-century 
international  combine  of  governments 
likened  unto  a  'T^east  that  was,  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is".  (Revelation  17:  8)  That 
international  ruling  *Tieast"  appeared 
after  World  War  I  as  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. During  World  War  II  it  'was  not'. 
But  it  "yet  is"  after  World  War  II,  a 
resurrected  league,  only  this  time  called 
United  Nations.  Since  Jehovah  foretold 
its  coming  in,  did  He  foretell  its  going 
outf  Tes;  it  is  shown  fighting  against 
Christ's  kingdom  for  world  domination, 
and  is  overcome.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
passing  parade  of  human  governments. 
It  is  replaced  by  the  everlasting  idngdom 
of  God  by  Christ,  foretold  by  Jehovah 
before  human  governments  began,  and 
proved  now  here  by  Bible  chronology 
and  prophecy  and  physical  facts.  Con- 
vincing proof  for  all  the  foregoing  para- 
graph is  found  in  the  Watchtower  pub- 
lication "Let  God  Be  True'\  pages  243^ 
255,  Let  human  governments  pass  from 
the  earthly  scene;  put  your  trust  and 
hope  in  the  abiding  Kingdom  sponsored 
by  the  God  who  knows  all  about  govern- 
ment, namely  Jehovah- 
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THE  BEAVER 
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"ATS  oflf  to  one 
of  the  world's 
mightiest  construc- 
tion engineers!  A 
specialist  he  is  and, 
therefore,  not  particularly  smart  outside 
his  fipld  of  traininf^;  hut  as  a  mastfir  of 
the  art  of  dam-building  he  is  superb: 
clever  in  eraf  tmanship^  mighty  in 
strength  and  industrious  in  labor.  Not 
only  a  hard  worker,  he  also  stays  at 
home  and  minds  his  own  business:  he 
won't  fights  so  he  just  works.  All  of  which 
niakt.^  the  beaver  a  very  likable  fellow. 

Some  say  the  beaver  i&  the  smartest 
thing  ill  fnr  pants,  but  this  is  on  the 
score  of  intelligence  rather  than  beauty, 
for  the  beaver  belongs  to  the  rodent  fam- 
ily and^  therefore^  i&  not  particularly 
handsome.  Looking  like  an  overgrown 
woodchuck,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
Seotty  dog,  the  beaver  averages  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  length,  is  about  a  foot 
high,  and  weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  un- 
less he  is  a  fat,  old  granddaddy,  in  which 
case  he  may  tip  the  scales  to  eighty 
pounds.  His  back  feet  are  webbed  like  a 
duck's  and  his  front  ones  are  shaped  Uke 
little  monkey  hands.  Most  distinctive  of 
his  features  is  his  tail,  which  is  about  ten 
inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  sealy^  Hke  a 
fish,  and  shaped  like  a  ping-pong  bat. 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  beaver 
never  uses  his  tail  as  a  trowel  for 
building  mud  houses  and 
dams,  its  main  use  is  as 
a  rudder  when  in  the 
water,  and  as  a  brace 
when  sitting  up  work^ 
ing.  If  danger  approach- 
es the  beaver  also  uses  his 
tail  to  sound  -a  general 
alarm  by  spanking  the  sur- 
face of   the   water  as   he    ^ 
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Masterful  Engineer 

pushes  off  from  Shore,  tliua  warning  oth- 
er beavers  all  along  the  creek  to  duck  for 
cover.  Trpaau  re-seeking  man  is  his  No.  1 
enemy,  for  the  beaver  wears  a  heavy  fur 
coat  of  great  value. 

This  hard-working  fellow  is  a  strict 
vegetarian  and  lives  on  a  diet  consisting 
of  the  barks  of  such  trees  as  poplar^ 
alder,  willow  and  swamp  ash^  with  lily 
pads  and  water  plants  added  as  salad 
to  the  menu.  In  the  summertime  he  likes 
to  niunch  on  tender  blades  of  grass,  roots 
and  tubers,  and  for  sweetmeats  he  nib- 
bles on  hard  woods  like  uspCE*  Such  a 
diet  calls  for  rugged  eating  tools;  and 
the  beaver  certainly  has  a  fine  set.  Sharp 
claws,  powerful  jaws  with  long  chisel- 
shaped  teeth  covered  with  the  hardest 
enamel,  and,  in  addition,  his  teeth  con- 
tinually grow,  so  that  if  he  stops  cutting 
his  ow^n  wood  and  eats  soft  food  exclu- 
sively his  teetli  will  become  so  long  he 
cannot  close  his  mouth. 

In  spite  of  such  magnificent  equip- 
ment, it  seems  that  no  one  has  taught  the 
beaver  the  art  of  self-defense,  and  so,  if 
attacked  un  land  he  makes  for  the  water. 
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On  land  he  is  clmusy.  but  in  the  water 
he  has  the  swift,  sleek  movement  of  an 
expert  swimmer.  One  of  his  tricks  con- 
sists of  stopping  down  his  heart  beat, 
relaxing  liis  muscles,  closing  his  nostrils 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom  like  a  bag  of 
sand,  where  he  can  remain  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  However,  he  is  not  a  fish, 
and    will    drown    if    submerged    much 

longer. 

Often  the  question  is  asked,  Why  does 
a  beaver  build  a  daml  The  answer  is, 
necessity.  Living  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  he  can- 
not migrate  south  when  winter  comes ; 
so  he  prepares  beforehand  tjo  live 
through  the  hard  winter.  Small  streams 
freeze  solid ;  so  it  ia  necessary  for  him 
to  dam  up  the  water  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent this.  He  must  also  store  his  food  be- 
low the  ice  before  the  deep  snowdrifts 
cover  over  his  bark  supply.  Not  only 
does  he  have  to  eat,  but  he  has  a  wife  to 
keep  and  he  has  a  family  to  raise.  AH  of 
which  means  work;  so  work  like  a  beaver 
he  does. 

Watch  This  Engineer  Work 

First  of  all,  the  pioneer  beaver  picks 
out  a  spot  along  the  stream  or  creek 
where  his  favorite  soft-barked  trees 
grow.  Deciding  on  a  homestead  site,  he 
sizes  up  the  course  and  current  of  the 
stream  and  goes  to  work,  using  diif erent 
engineering  methods  on  different  types 
of  streams. 

Now  watch  this  master  engineer  as  he 
goes  to  work.  First  he  drags  in  branches 
of  trees  and  other  brush,  carefully  lay- 
ing them  longitudinally  with  the  current, 
taking  care  to  place  the  butt  end  up- 
stream and  anchoring  the  branches  dcvm 
with  stones  or  graveL  More  branches 
are  brought  in  and  anchored  down,  This 
continues  until  the  dam  is  the  proper 
height,  but  its  loose  construction  permits 
the  water  to  leak  through  and,  hence,  no 
great  pressure  is  ijut  upon  the  dam  in 
this  early  stage.  Scientific,  isn't  it!  Now 
he  begins  to  make  it  watertight.  Mnd  and 
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rocks  are  thrown  in  and  packed  against 
the  sticks.  Once  started,  the  beaver  works 
fast  and  furiously,  hurling  in  everything 
that  will  jam  and  dam — mud,  sticks, 
stones,  grass  clods,  driftwood,  and  any- 
thing else  that  is  loose  or  movable.  Those 
little  monkey  hands  certainly  are  handy. 
Each  item  is  placed  precisely  where  it 
will  hold  and  strengthen  the  structure. 
Mud,  of  course,  is  the  mortar  which  he 
brings  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  when 
finished  there  is  usually  a  iJeep  trench 
across  the  bottom  of  the  stream  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  dam.  Did  you  notice  his 
engineering  ability  in  placing  his  mud 
against  the  wooden  structure  J  Instead  of 
beginning  at  the  two  sides  and  narrow^ 
ing  the  water  pressure  down  to  a  single 
gap,  he  begins  at  the  middle  and  works 
toward  the  sides,  thus  dividing  the  wa- 
ter's force. 

This  beaver  engineer  certainly  is  re- 
sourceful when  it  comes  to  solving  the 
many  problems  that  arise.  If  heavj^  cur- 
rents of  a  raging  stream  laugh  at  him  as 
they  wash  away  his  small  sticks  and 
stones,  he  merely  goes  upstream  a  way, 
cuts  down  real  man-sized  trees,  maybe  a 
foot  in  diameter,  personally  floats  them 
down  and  jams  them  crosswise  where 
they  will  do  the  moat  good.  Again,  if  the 
stream  has  practically  no  current  and 
the  supply  of  timber  above  is  limited,  he 
may  go  downstream  and  tow  his  logs  up 
to  their  proper  position.  Sometimes 
beavers  simply  build  a  dam  out  of  sod 
and  mud  with  no  timber. 

The  beaver  is  indeed  a  master  "dam- 
mer-upper''.  It  does  not  matter  to  him 
whether  the  stream  is  ten  feet  wide  or  a 
thousand  feet:  once  determined  to  throw 
a  dam  across  it,  nothing,  it  seems,  will 
stop  him.  If  too  colossal  a  task  for  him 
to  handle  alone,  he  recruits  others  to 
help,  and  in  this  case  his  lowest-paid 
helper  is  also  a  master  engineer.  There 
ia  any  number  of  beaver  dams  one  and 
two  hundred  feet  long.  In  Wisconsin 
there  is  a  400-foot  dam;  in  Alaska,  one 
900  feet;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  one  1,054 
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£ftflt;  and  m  Montanft  tliere  is  ft  >>eftv«r 
dcim  2,140  feet  lon^.  In  height  these  dams 
range  from  one  foot  to  over  eleven  feet 
iSoJUe  beaver  dams  are  of  a  most  foriui- 
daUe  Btructure,  with  evergreen  trees  of 
conBiderable  size  growing  atop  them. 

Other  instances  of  the  beaver's  engi- 
neering skill  are  noted  when  thoy  turn 
water  from  atlUT  struains  into  their  own 
in  ordor  to  mnintain  the  water  levpl. 
And  again,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at 
flood  stage,  vhen  pressul'c  might  overtax 
their  dams,  h&avers-  soinelimes  upt^n  a 
floodgfttc  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and 
then  later  close  it  up. 

A  Home-BuUdeT  Too 

Mr.  Beaver,  togullitr  with  Lh«  ^^l■s., 
oIbo  constructs  himself  a  fine  home, 
Bometimes  on  top  of  tlie  dam,  or  on  short?, 
or  on  an  island  m  the  middle  of  his  arli- 
ficial  lake.  When  the  water  level  is  finally 
determined,  ho  builds  a  large  conical, 
bfifthivft-Khapod  structure  with  different 
passages  and  rooms  above  the  water. 
usually  this  lodge  is  some  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  or  four  feet  in  Height, 
biit  acme  arc  as  mvteh  as  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  The  dotne  is  made  of 
th&tch  work  of  sticka,  which  is  plastered 
with  thick  mud  after  freezing  weather 
eeta  in.  Six  to  ten  ineheH  thick.  It  forms 
a  hard,  amor-plate  protection  against 
hungry  wolves,  aa  well  as  insulation 
Bg^ainst  the  cold.  In  the  dead  of  vinter, 
to  gain  entrance  to  a  beaver  fortrees  one 
Miiflt  fflit  a  hole  through  the  ice  and  come 
up  through  the  floor. 

ilefore  winter  cracks  down  the  beaver 
gathers  a  large  siapply  of  timber  with  its 
bark,  which  he  anchors  jnst  below  his 
house  in  the  mud.  Then,  when  hig  lake 
freesea  over  one  or  two  feet  thick  all  he 
has  to  do  is  slide  down  to  the  cellar  for 
hie   supply  of  groeeries.    Through    the 

eummer  the  rain  washes  away  the  mud 
insuJafion  and  tie  pJace  goe^  to  radf  and 
ruin  until  the  following  fall,  when  lie 
piita  it  back  in  tiptop  eliape  for  another 
winter. 
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Social  Btandards  among  heave  ra  aT« 
very  hiffh  and  the  divorce  rate  is  nil. 
When  they  marrj-,  at  an  early  age,  they 
do  BO  for  keeps,  Jiaaband  and  wife  both 
*ork  hard  thronRh  the  auniiner  building 
their  dam  and  home,  and  Iben  through 
the  long  vinter  months  settle  down  to 
the  business  of  ruitiiiig  a  family.  Along 
about  April  or  May  four  or  five  (or 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  nine) 
kittens  are  bom,  and  after  aix  or  eight 
weekfi  they  are  weaned  to  become  fuU- 
iie<iged  hark-catcrti.  The  lattena  stay 
with  their  parents  for  boric  time,  even 
after  baby  brotJiers  and  sistera  are  born 
the  following  spring. 

Ueevers  do  not  work  oil  the  time,  as 
aomo  people  suppOBfi;  they  take  time  off 
to  loaf  and  play,  especially  throngh  tho 
«ummer;  but  when  it  is  necessary  for 
tlicm  to  *ork  they  wurk  hard  and  they 
Work  fust.  Comes  a  break  any  pfa<^«  afong 
the  dam.  hke  a  flash  these  enffineers  are 
out  there  to  aurvey  it  and  mako  repairs, 
and  the  repairs  are  made  wiiL  the  skill 
that  only  a  beaver  knowti.  In  gush  emer- 
genrien  they  work  during  the  daytnne; 
otherwiBG  they  prefer  to  labor  at  night, 
when  the  moon  smiles  down  upon  them. 

Hfa»ter  Loggers 

Ana  logj^er  the  bearer  is  an  amazing 
creature.  He  sits  up  on  hie  hind  feet^ 
braces  hmiself  with  his  posterior  ap- 
pendage, and  whittles  around  and  around 
the  tree  until,  balancing  on  only  a  slU&U 
point,  it  finally  topples  over.  It  is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  beaver  can 
tirop  a  tree  exactly  where  he  wante  it, 
ftinee  many  beavers  are  killed  every  year 
^ue  to  trees  fallinj?  where  least  expected. 

For  dam-building,  to  a  beaver  a  tree 
is  a  tree,  whether  it  i&  a  priity  apple  tree 
in  a  rich  orchard  wr  a  worthlees  Bcrnb 
oflk,  but  for  food  he  is  more  particular* 
If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  trees  he  likee 
for  tood  he  savas  'these  for  his  winter 
*>uppl>'  and  OSes  others  to  build  his  dam 
and  hous&.  Mo«t  of  the  trees  cut  down 
are  saplings,  but  beavers  do  not  heaitata 
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at  tackling  trees  up  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  one  instance  where 
these  master  loggers  cut  down  a  tree 
forty-six  inches  in  diameter  I 

Beavers  become  so  attached  to  -their 
homes  that  they  do  not  move,  even  if 
staying  means  bringing  their  food  long 
distances-  They  will  clean  the  trees  off 
both  banks  for  a  mile  upstream  and  then 
work  inland.  After  cutting  down  the  big 
trees  they  saw  them  uj>  into  smaller  logs. 
However,  if  it  is  too  big  a  job  to  get  the 
tree  to  the  water  they  bring  the  water  to 
the  tree,  and  here  again  beavers  display 
engineering  skill  that  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. They  dig  canals  back  injo  the 
forest  stands,  canals  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  three  to  six  feet  wide,  for  hundreds 
of  yards  into  the  woods  I  One  canal  was 
measured  to  be  334  feet  long,  and  an- 
other was  reported  750  feet  long. 

Once  a  forest  fire  destroyed  the  timber 
along  a  beaver  stream,  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  back  away  from  the  stream  a  grove 
was  missed  by  the  fire.  Between  this 
gi:ove  and  the  stream  lay  a  fifty-foot 
ridge.  Notwithstanding,  the  beavers  cut 
down  the  grove,  dragged  it  up  the  steep 
slope  of  the  ridge  and  down  the  opposite 
side  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  pond.  Then 
they  cut  a  canal  beneath  the  last  fifty 
feet  of  charred  wreckage  and  floated  the 
timber  home. 

Man's  Friend  and  Benefactor 

Before  the  white  man  came  to  this  con- 
tinent there  was  a  population  of  60,000,- 
000  beavers  peacefully  living  here.  But 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  beaver  hats  were  the 
rage,  millions  of  skins  were  shipped  .to 
Europe.  Many  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the 
French  were  nothing  more  than 
beaver  wars.  From  1853  to 
1877,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany alone  sold  nearly  3,000,- 
000  beaver  skins  in  London.  .^, 
Such  ruthless  slaughter  almost 
made  the  beaver  extinct,  until 
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conservation  authorities  came  to  the  resr 
cue*  With  his  old  No.  1  killer  under  re- 
straint the  beaver  has  made  a  good  come- 
back during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
for  enemies  like  wolves,  foxes  ant?  dogs 
are  stopped  at  the  water's  edge. 

Sometimes  an  old  beaver  dam  breaks, 
causing  great  flood  damage.  One  notable 
example  was  in  British  Columbia  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  beaver  dam  broke, 
wrecking  a  train  and  killing  several  per- 
sons. But  investigations  in  cases  such  as 
this  will  show  that  the  dams  break  be- 
cause fur-hungry  trappers  have  killed 
off  the  master  engineers  that  keep  the 
dams  repaired.  Beaver  pelts  average  $25, 
with  prime  skins  bringing  $60  to  $80. 

It  is  also  true  that  beavers  cause  con- 
siderable damage  to  crops  and  forest 
preserves  on  private  land  when  man  in- 
trudes upon  the  domains  of  the  beaver, 
or  when  the  beaver's  engineering  plans 
conflict  with  those  of  man.  It  is  not  easy 
to  persuade  them  to  move  their  site  of 
operations,  once  they  have  decided  that 
an  irrigation  diteh  or  a  road  culvert 
needs  to  be  dammed.  An  irate  farmer  may 
tear  out  a  beaver's  obstruction  day  after 
day,  only  to  find  it  replaced  the  follow- 
ing nighL 

Then  there  was  the  farmer  who  com- 
plained that  the  near-by  beavers  cut  the 
spokes  out  of  his  wagon  wheels  and  used 
them  for  their  dam.  Another  person,  ob- 
serving what  gentle  animals  beavers  are, 
thought  they  would  make  nice  house  pets. 
However,  he  had  a  change  of  mind  when 
he  returned  one  day  to  flnd  that  his  bea- 
ver pets  had  gnawed  the  legs  off  his 
tables  and  chairs, 

Tlie  damage  caused  by  bea- 
vers, however,  is  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  and 
service  they  render  to  man.  The 
beaver  is  one  of  the  best  soil 
conservationists,  one  of  the 
best  flood-control  agencies,  and, 
by  all  standards  of  measure, 
^I'J^      a  master  engineer! 

AWAKE! 
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Cociboica 

Flaming  Monntains 

WHEN,  in  151^4,  OU  Uonzalfg 
DAviLfL  ciosAcd  Che  CcniraJ 
AmerieBn  isthmus,  ha  encounUred 
fl  areal  body  of  f  rpsh  WHt*r  colored 
as  by  iron  ru^t.  The  Indians  <^all?d 
11  ''Coelbolca",  but  lawr  it  catiie  to 
be  known  oa  Nicara^a.  To  the 
west  ties  a  small  lak^.  aav  called 
Mflnagua-  There  is  evidence  ihat 
ibese  two  lakes,  the  Jargest  in  Jhe 
Western  H^inispher«  aouth  of 
\.n\if  Mi(*hii;/iriH  vnprf  at  oim>  lini*' 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  whicli 
are  now  separated  by  a  stretch  of  plain 
arid  luw  iijijiiiiLbIiis,  Ftt^iwecn  tbcac  lakvs 
rljjt'b  b.  v<i\t-tino.  wtiich  Catholic  ooniiuis. 
ttidurt.  caUod  "LI  [nfi^mo".  after  the 
ecclcjiia^tical  hell  of  which  it  reminded 
them.  Qulie  re^larly,  at  firiccn-rninutc 
intorrai^  d  hot  hla^t  of  vteam  together 
with  a^Hes  and  cinders  shoots  upu'nrd 
from  the  boiUng  niultcn  caldron  of  \itva 
within  the  crater  of  this  slubhy  volcano. 
Cociholca  lies  in  a  setting  of  ^rri-jit  rial- 
iir^J  hoauty,  b«sl  appreciated  by  tnkiag 
a  tri|D  on  the  aleainer  Victoria,  wliicn 
plies  its  waters  in  a  lOO-mik  run  each 
wepk.  0»e  ijaii  board  her  under  the  g!ar- 

tn|^  ttopiral  ^un  niiLii)  □  great  bnsllc  u£ 
activity  !ls  alte  docks  aloi^ide  a  narrow 
wharf  at  G-ranada^  At  tlii£  point  other 
Tolcanoea  attract  attention :  the  niajej<tic 
Momljfli^lio,  frowning  OYtr  the  citj'  and 
the  lake,  with  ith  dflrk^grpen  fnrpst=i  and 
eoffee  groves  fading  to  a  pale  hlue. 

'With  the  shudder  of  the  propeller  the 
boat  ia  off,  Abt'ad  lie  hundreds  of  small 
i^^and?,  Mrel^liin^  n«t  continnouaLy  ai 
thefaciiil  rurift.]^;  Ih^'m,  Here  is  One  shaped 
like  n  horsewhoe,  enclosing  a  hay  of  in- 
etniiparai)le  beuuty,  and  over  there  15  an- 
Olh&r  like  a  great  <?onih  with  many  tpelh. 
Once  post  (he  ihlfts,  of  which  there  are 
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f>2X  flw  boat  increases  its  spped  lo  eight 
miles  an  honr  in  the  open  water.  Jjooking 
bach  for  a  la:>t  view,  one  1b  impredaed 
svith  thp  Atron^^c  contraBt  botwi>en  tbo 
firiH-hlfl^'kened  volcanic  rocfe  haBes  of 
llipoe  islets  and  the  profuse  gretn  foliage 
and  trailing  vinea  with  flowers  whii^h 
hanK  oJiiiuJft  in  the  water, 

Oitcftl^v  ahoad  the  inky  eeeme  to  be  an 
ullranianne  blue  beneath  piled  up  cumU' 
Ins  dotidb  of  pure  while;  but  then  the 
eloads  break  for  a  moment,  aiid  the  trav- 
eler t'tf^po*  l"^  it  "*  ""'  tfie  flky»  but  the 
porfpcl  siTninplry  nf  tivo  oiant  conoa, 
that  one  sees,  regular  as  works  of  art 
and  ecemingly  risini  rij^bt  out  of  the 
lake.  They  are  the  volcanoes  Concepcifiii 
and  Madoras,  Eitnated  on  t.hp  iftland 
Ometepe-  Art  the  Rhip  passes  to  the  rifht 
of  the  island,  one  sees  that  Concepcion 
■£  blowing  off  great  flomli^  pf  vaport  al- 
must  completely  hooding  its  lop. 

A  hripf  stop  st  San  Jorge,  then  the 
boat  heads  for  Oraet^pe  and  docks  at 
Movogaipa,  a  small  town  almost  under 
^C  shadow  of  tin;  volcano.  No  longer  are 
tiie  sqifi  of  the  lrave1er&  white,  for  tlipy 
have  liirnul  heht-brown  from  volcanic 
ash.  Soon  Ihe  steanipr  is  under  way 
aftain,snddeo  windEispringnp,  and  chop- 
py wavi-i  Wgin  la  loan  the  boat.  Light- 
ning HddhtEi  and  thunder  rolla  and  the 
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toi)S  of  the  volcanoes  seem  outlined  in 
flaTiie-  "But  the  tropical  Btorm  paasea  as 
suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the  rising 
mooc,  Hearing  the  full,  calms  the  troy- 
bled  Ifllfie  and  60oth€s  it  with  an  intense 
heaoty-  Actose  the  lake  and  ascending 
np  to  heaven  is  an  inviting  path  of  &il- 
very  mooiiiig'ht  upou  which  the  observ- 
er's thoughts  enter  aa  he  gives  reverent 
praise  to  the  great  Creator  for  all  of  this 
glorious  haudjwork. 

One  hy  one  the  passeipgers  drop  off  to 
Bleep  in  their  deck  eha.irs  until,  re- 
freshed, they  awaken  to  see-,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  the  little  town  of  San  Mi- 
guelito.  The  morning  air  is  delightfuUy 
cool.  It  is  not  long  until  the  boat  reach- 
eg  San  Carlos,  on  the  northern  shore, 
■^^-ith  its  red-tiled  roofs  gleaming  pic- 
turesquely against  the  deep-green  forest 
background.  Here  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent in  the  lake.  To  the  right  Rio  Frio 
(ColdEiver) — and  its  waters  are  cold — 
tomes  down  from  the  high  mountains  of 
neighboring  Costa  Riea,  to  flow  into  and 
discolor  the  lakej  piling  up  sandbare. 
Just  ahead  the  river  San  Juan  takes  the 
lake  water  on  a  s^vift  ninety-mile  jour- 
ney to  the  Caribbean  sea.  Some  day  the 
great  fleets  of  the  world  may  sail  across 
this  lake  and  down  the  broad  ivaters  of 
the  San  Juan,  for  this  is  the  route  of  the 
proposed  Niearaguan  Ciinal,  across  the 
Central  American  isthmus. 

Now  ashoppj  and  climbing  to  where 
once  stood  the  Rncieut  Spanish  fortress, 
one  has  a  magciiiflent  view  of  the  lake, 
laid  out  like  a  mirror,  with  its  opposite 
shores  marked  by  the  volcanic  ccnes  seen 
yesterday,  still  clnud-swatlied^  but  dim 
and  blue  with  distance.  Nearer  lies  the 
lovely  inland  of  La  Boqueta,^  golden  un- 
der the  tropical  sun,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground the  emerald  chores  spread  out, 
their  calm  marred  only  here  by  the  bustle 
and  chatter  at  the  wharf, ' 

Bow  About  a  SuAm? 

Soon  the  time  eomes  to  leave  the  lovely 
spot  and  take  the  trip  back.  But  how 
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about  a  swim  before  starting  I  The 
guide  turns  pale  with  horror,  as,  with- 
out a  word,  he  takes  you  by  the  arm  and 
leads  yon  to  the  water  front.  A  fishing 

boat  haa  ju&t  come  in.  In  the  bottoir,  lies 
a  fi&h  with  a  long,  gray  body  and  broad, 
flat  head.  They  roll  him  over,  and  an  un- 
mistakable doqble  row  of  ttH>th  jti  seen.  It 
ift  a  shark,  weighing  at  kast  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  guide  tells  you  that  no  one 
dares  swim  away  from  shore,  for  shnrks 
bite  o5  arms  and  legs  and  claim  at  least 
one  life  a  year-  As  far  as  is  known  this 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the 
fresh-water  shark  has  its  breeding  place, 
a  fact  that  is  adduced  as  further  evi^ 
dence  that  the  la^e  was  once  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  presence  of  giant  sawnsh, 
also  usually  a  salt-wat(?r  fi&h,  ■weighing 
up  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  enor- 
mous tarpon  give  more  proof.  By  this 
time  tlie  desire  to  swim  in  tlie  lake  has 
gone;  much  better  would  it  be  to  clim!> 
a  volcano! 

Now  the  Victoria  is  ready  for  the  re- 
turn trip,  which  passes  pleasantly  and 
soon  the  travelers  are  in  Granada  again, 
waiting  to  take  the  train  fq-r  the  capital 
city  of  Managua^  on  the  shares  of  (>>ci- 
bolca's  little  sister  lake,  Managua,  Our 
Hue  of  travel  is  near  the  little  city  of 
Masaya,  mostly  inhahited  by  Indian;^, 
wliieli  is  located  at  the  very  edge  o:  a 
beautiful  emerald  crater  lake,  a  very 
gem  nestled  among  tbe  green  hills.  The 
lake  is  deep,  deep  below,  wilh  almost 
perpendicular  walls  of  igneous  rocks. 
Down  a  rough  path  to  its  edge  women  go 
to  wash  their  clothes  io  ils  wann,  clear 
water. 

In  a  few  minutes,  when  the  train  ^topri 
at  Nindiri,  a  point  nearest  the  volcano 
Masaya,  the  ^'Burning  Mountain",  ^,135 
feet  high,  travelers  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  climb  to  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
A  landslide  has  olosed  up  its  throat  ^ince 
1772.  when  its  great  eruption  inundaieri 
the  countryside,  and  so  it  i.-^  now  **inac^ 
tive",  but  pu-ffs  of  snwke  still  F-hoot  up  at 
intervals.  The  Indians  had  a  super^ri- 
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tious  fear  of  an  old  woman,  a  very  she- 
devil,  who  was  said  to  emerge  from  tlie 

crater  at  times,  and  to  whom  many  hn- 
man  saerifiees  w^re  made  to  placate  her 
and  stop  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
"BiTTTiing  MoiiTitftin",  Tjonking  (Inwn  into 
the  ominous  crater  one  is  not  exactly  at 
ease,  and  hence  feels  a  sense  of  relief 
wh«n  time  conies  to  return  to  Nindiri 
for  the  next  train  to  Managua. 

Around  Coetbolca's  Little  Sister 

From  the  train  Lake  Managua's  650 
square  miles  present  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  its  big  sister's  2,975  square 
miles.  A  ridge  cuts  between  the  two  twis- 
ter lakes,  over  which  the  Tipitapa  river 
spills  the  surplus  wafer  of  the  smaller 
lake  clown  falls  and  rapid?;  into  Caoi- 
bolea.  Approaching  the  capital  one  sees 
the  presidential  palace  standing  atop  a 
hill  fornied  by  the  voltariu,  and  just  bt?- 
hind  it  is  a  charming  lake,  filling  the 
ancient  crater,  reputedly  1,700  feet  deep. 
The  volcanic  surroundings  reveal  many 
points  of  beauty  and  interest  which  can- 
not be  mentioned  particularly- 
Proceeding  beyond  Managua  the  train 
comes  opposite  Momotombo  and  Momo- 
tomhito,  and  one  gets  an  unparalleled 
view  of  these  two  volcanoes,  rising  in 
perfect  cones,  the  smaller  a  replica  of  the 
largerj  like  a  son  by  his  father's  side. 
Momotombo  now  steams  quietly,  but 
once  its  fury  caused  an  entire  city^  old 
Leon,  to  pack  up  and  move  in  a  day. 
For  miles  the  train  follows  the  black 


sand  beach  of  the  lake,  then  cnts  away 
toward  the  new  Leon.  Here  off  to  the 
right  a  veritable  range  of  volcanoes 
follows  after  Momotombo,  seemingly 
topped  by  many  craters.  There  stands 
Cerro  Negro,  which  violently  erupted 
last  month,  emitting  columns  of  dark 
smoke  thousands  of  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ering 1,400  square  miles  with  ashes  and 
sulphurous  fumes.  Las  Pilas,  the  smaller 
cone,  erupted  in  1850,  attaining  a  height 
of  600  feet  in  twelve  days.  The  reddish- 
lan  bald  volcano  frowning  over  Leun  is 
Tcliea,  which  is  3,410  feet  high,  and 
active  Further  along  is  a  much  higher 
cone,  El  Viejo,  the  one  travelers  climb. 
It  is  a  perfect  cone,  except  where  its 
crater  is  broken  by  lava  on  one  aide. 
DomiTinting  its  top  of  fi,25S  feet  m  a  cov- 
ering of  black  lava  that  is  streaked  with 
reddish-tan  earth.  The  climb  is  a  memo- 
ratle  unt?  and  ihe  view  from  the  summit 
unequaled.  From  here  another  volcano, 
Cosiguina,  can  he  seen  with  its  power^ 
ful  circular  walls  of  dark-red.  Its  terri- 
ble eruption  in  1835  was  accompaniijd 
by  explosions  that  were  said  to  have 
been  heard  a  thousand  miles  away>  An 
inky  cloud  split  with  flaehes  of  fire 
spread  out  over  the  volcano,  when  4,000 
of  its  7»000  feet  were  blpwn  up.  There 
is  no  end,  it  seems^  to  the  volcanoes  in 
this  region,  but  one  must  bid  farewell 
to  this  land  of  wonders  as  the  trip  draws 
to  a  elose,  and  say  good-bye  to  Cocibolca 
and  the  flaming  mountain  I — Awake! 
correspondent  in  Nicaragua. 


I  Am  the  Law'*  Hague  Retkes 

Mayor  IVank  Hague»  of  Jersey  City,  who  haa  loomed  largfe  in  politics  for 
f2^  t^  tMrty  years,  and  who  on^  siud  **J  am  the  law",  retired  from  office  June  IT, 
Y  Vl  c-^  bat  kept  the  mayor  job  in  the  family,  pa^fiing  it  on  to  his  nephew,  Frank 
i^^ii^  Hflguft  y.ggfrn.  Tt  wBfl  all  nirply  arranged,  and  done  "democraticany'*,  too. 
Th«  TOmmissionDrs  dutifully  voted  for  the  mayor's  successor,  and  it  was  all  accomplished 
in  lees  than  a  minute.  Said  Hague,  about  the  aspiring  one  (to  the  perspiring  audience) » *'I 
fell  I  4  I  he  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  mayvr  of  Jerwy  City,'*  If 
tho  reader  detecte  a  subtle  bit  of  irooy  or  innuendo  in  these  words,  it  is  all  in  hia  mind. 
**I  am  the  law  Hague"  waa  soberly  serious. 
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Sdentific  Notes 


Test-Tube  Hair  and  Fur 

41  One  of  the  chief  bmldinj?  blocks  ^f  Mvixig 
organiwQs  is  known  aa  prot'^in.  It  is*  fi  very 
oonipler  siibsiance  thiil  tftkw  on  thousands  of 
forms  dpptfnding  on  wbethta'  it  is  la.  eggs,  HJeat, 
toadouB^  or  m  akio,  hair,  feathers  or  fiir.  He- 
<^etlUy  spit-ntisls  an^oeeded  in  producing  rliein- 
iciil  3ub^taTK'*'s  that  very  mueh  reaembltf  the 
natnrnl  pi^teitia.  Thti  method  is  based  on  Ui^ 
ability  ol'  amiuo  acidn,  whica  arfl  the  main  oon- 
ititiieiit  of  !>ratein,  to  couple  together  like  pa.- 
pGY  dips.  H&retafore  caemiata  have  succei*ded 
in  hooking:  onJy  a  few  of  these  adds  togeljier, 
tat  DOW  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  put  toffuther  a  cbain  of  :il),0[)0  acid  anita- 
Hooked  together  in  a  fitraiglit  line,  a  filament 
lite  biir,  wooi  or  silk  la  obtained,  or  il  built 
op  laterally  a  traoaparent  akin-like  lueinbraBe 
reaultH.  So  far  this  work  is  only  in.  the  labora- 
tory stage  and  it  w:ll  he  seme  time  before  the 
possibilitiea  can  be  exploited  on  a  commerriai 
icale  to  produce  protein  tttxtiles  and  pla&tica. 

<L  Working  in  a  specially-wiuipped  laboratory 
imder  the  aiwpic<"3  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miasion  at  Berkeley-,  Catifornia,  scientistu  have 
identified  five  out  of  six  of  tlae  "major  ccrntr- 
stoues  in  a  photosjTiUiieti^?  cycle".  They  have 
thereby  penetrated  deep  into  under  standi  fig  the 
mystery  of  pboto3yntiiesi»,  the  process  of  con- 
vertiup  earbou  dioxide  and  water  into  food 
augar  in  the  green  leave*  of  plants.  By  using 
radiouetiTfT  carbon  w:th  an  Atomic  weicht  of 
H  it  was  posfiible  to  ^'wati^"  tfle  different  step* 
ilk  the  itrocesjs.  Radioactive  BUfar  wa&  also  pro- 
duced for  tbts  first  time  by  the  ciperimenta. 

Deaths  in  Urvhgical  Ills  Reduced 
€.  Doririg  the  last  ten  years  the  fatality  rate 
in  operationa  involviag  bladder  and  areter  dia- 
eaHfl  haa  been  reduced  from  13  |M?rc^:it  to 
3  perefiit,  according  t?  papers  presented  to 
tho  American  Urologicftl  ^asociatiou.  This  is 
attributod  to  now  techniques  naing  pemdUiQ, 
•treptomycln  and  sulfonamides* 
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Cure  JOT  Sprains 

i  It  ifl  poBfiiblfi  to  OTire  sprained  wristg, 
thnmbe,  knees  and  Lnk]i?s  simply  tiy  punotnr- 
iug  the  joints  with  a  coedle.  "No  drnpii,  taping 
or  fcandaging  are  reqaired/'  a(^a»rding  to  the 
report  of  iS^cie-nce  f^eivs  Letter.  TbJ^  coiifirns 
an  old  Chinese  treatment  for  the  relief  cf  pain 
from  sprairs.  The  t'cniventions.l  treatment  for 
rdieving  pain  in  these  (^a3es  haa  been  to  in- 
jeet  a  loc.^  ani^thetir,  suiih  aa  novo<'ai  ni*,  b'lt 
sdenliets  of  Ccmrll  Medical  College  found  tliat 
four  out  of  six  eases  got  ptTmanent  and  com- 
plete relief  from  injertioiift  of  common  salt 
solutions,  and  in  o^e  case  relief  came  juAt  as 
soon  simply  by  in,iei.'tin?  a  dry  needle.  It  eeems 
that  Ine  pujicturiri;  of  a^-ollen  joints  after  a 
sprain  releases  the  pressnr*;  due  to  aecnmulatcd 
duid  and  reiJel!  ^oon  fo^irn^'s. 

" Quick- freezm"  W'^j 

u  Years  ago  warts  were  removed  with  the 
jt-uife.  Jiiiter  they  were  burnt  off  with  nitric 
acid  and  glacial  ar4*tic  acid.  S^vr  they  «re 
killed  by  freezing.  SoJid  carbon  dioxide  com- 
moaly  called  '*dry  ice''  h\u  been  used  for  somo 
tamo  by  ceniiatoloenatH,  but  monf  recently  liquid 
oiTgen  hat*  been  fcund  more  fiatisfactory,  A 
little  cottcn  swab  is  dipped  in  this  liciuid.  waich 
^  somewhere  around  2LfO  de^ees  helow  zGro 
(I'''ahreiJhcJt)^  «nd  prc^^d  UHraioit  the  growth, 
lu  thia  way  tlj^  wart  is  literally  frozen  to  death* 

Maintomm^  FIom>  of  Oil 
<  QuinoLne  cr  similar  amines  pmnpod  down 
an  oil  well  that  has  Silowed  up  tfi^^  to  water- 
logged lands  will  restore  the  tovr.  According  ta 
patent  Ko.  2,419J&5  the  amintis  destroy  the 
water  tension  and  icake  the  sand  morp  oil- 
n'ettable  and  lienee  tlte  How  o£  oil  is  increased, 

'V.emfied"  Mouse  WASk 
i  Atop  a  Nt*w  York  ^kj^scraper  there  is  a 
mouse  dairy  tliat  ia  fiuppl>'ing  scientisis  wjla 
nilk.  Kop  they  m  not  drink  it!  Tho  soientistST 
by  breaking  down  ih?  protein  of  the  milk,  are 
endeavoring  to  Hud  the  a^^ncy  causing  caneer 
ot  the  brea&t. 
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V^RI>IS 


Modem-Time 
Fulfillment  of  Joel 

^mE  dark  year  of  1918  witBessed  the 
J.  ualiuiii:'  ajjd  kijj^du:utf  af  earth  paLntd 
with  the  ^bt^giiming  of  siorrows"  due  to 
World  War  i.  At  the  f^ame  time  those 
persons  who  were  <'oiiHPcrated  to  Jeho- 
vah as  God  and  who  were  anointe<l  of 
Hjb  spirit  as  Hie  ho^ottcn  <!hildren  were 
"hat^d  of  all  nations"  for  the  sake  of  be- 
lli:^ CKrirttlixe.  Thrj  World  War  persecu- 
tions against  thern  reached  their  peak  of 
severity  in  1919  when,  in  addition  to  laob- 
hin^p  and  other  vinlenn<^  and  intolerance 
agamst  them,  th?  liea<!<tuartor5  of  the 
govorninjr  hodjr  ol  tlieir  "socjt^ty"  was 
assailed  by  the  religicufi  enemies  and 
their  political  and  judicial  eoeonspira- 
tors.  As  a  result  those  uho  were  fore- 
most servantii  of  this  publication  organi- 
latinn  were  lodped  ir.  a  federal  peniten- 
tiary nr.der  heavy  sentence.  At  the  same 
tiETje  the  ''evil  v^en'anf'  class  broke  loose 
and  went  out  and  engaged  in  anticiirist 
'A'ork  against  1neir  Former  ^rGthren  atill 
I'aithfuL  The  printed  puMictttions  about 
God'a  liiffhteoiiR  Government  under 
Chrit-t  were  banned  by  the  fwlltii^l  au- 
:horities  of  this  world,  I'nder  the  stress 
many  went  out,  [iiaking  it  manifest  they 
w*^re  nnt  o?  (lods  romnaiif. 

The  remnant  faithfully  stood  this  fiery 
judgment  test,  penniTted  by  Christ  Je- 
sus the  Jmlge  at  God's  temple  in  l9iS. 
Nov^Tthele^^i.  ttiey  wore  perplexed,  un- 
certain as  to  their  eour^^e  of  activity,  and 
under  fear  oT  awesome  worldly  powers. 
In  cont^equenf'e,  the  witness  work  whnre- 
unto  they  were  ar-ointed  lapsed,  and  the 
lamp  nf  Ihp  lij^ril  of  the  >-pirit  of  <jod 
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flickered  or  was  hid  under  a  buehel-  The 
spirit  nf  anointing,  which  ib  the  spiri:  of 
bearing  testimony  by  meana  of  the  g08- 
I>el  message,  was  low  among  them.  In 
fact,  Revelation  11:7-10  picliarea  the 
witness  work,  to  which  they  were  anoint- 
ed, as  dead,  killeti  bv  the  enemies  whom 
God  let  go  to  that  extent.  But  let  it  be 
called  to  niird  tliat,  after  Jesus'  early 
diKciple£  were  scattered  and  disorgan- 
ized and  Silenced  hy  the  Jewish  cler^'  ;n 
AJ).  33.  there  was  an  early  regathering 
after  Jesua'  resiirre<^tion,  and  the  fulfiU- 
meni  of  Joel  2 :  28-32  took  fjlaee.  In  a  iikft 
orrter  nf  events,  Kevelation  11:11,12 
reads  concieming  the  oppressed  remnant 
of  1918:  "And  after  three  days  and  aa 
half  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered 
inl«  them,  and  they  Rt/ind  upon  their 
feet;  and  jrreat  fear  fell  apon  them 
which  saw  them.  And  they  heard  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  them, 
Come  up  hither.  And  they  ascended  up 
to  heaven  in  a  cloud;  and  their  enemiea 
beheld  them," 

The  remnant,  who  were  faithful  at 
heart  and  desirous  of  having  the  witness 
work  go  on,  were  grieved  in  1018  and 
filled  with  mocming  at  seeing  the  work 
of  Jehovan  tiod  and  of  His  only  begotten 
Son  pierced  to  the  death  by  (he  enemies, 
"What  tbe  enemies  did  *hen  to  the  wit- 
ness work  they  did  to  Go<l  and  Christ 
Jesns,  who  were  refiponf^ibie  for  the 
work  Thiii  was  a  very  bitter  ex[>erience 
for  the  remnant.  But  Diey  remembergd 
Jehovah  (Joii  and  His  word  of  promise, 
and  they  began  to  siipplieate  lliin  for 
deliverance  and  for  revival  of  Hi?  wit- 
ne«:*  work.  Then  mmc  the  fulfilhiient  of 
Zechariah  12:10-14  and  13:1  upon  :he 
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rcmnajit  of  spiritual  Israelites,  namely: 
"And  I  [Jehovab]  will  pour  upon  the 
hout^t^  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  JerusrUem,  the  spirit  of  ^race  and  of 
euppHcation;  and  they  &>hftfl  look  unto 
me  whom  th^y  I  the  enemy]  have 
pierced;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him, 
as  onft  rcourneth  for  hU  onl^  Ron,  and 
shall  bt:^  in  bitttirnoss  for  hiic.  as  one 
that  h  in  bitterness  for  his  first-tjorn. 
In  that  cay  s^halj  there  be  a  great  mourn- 
ing in  Jerusalem  L^y"3boli^i^S  God's 
apirit-begntten  anointed  ones  on  ^arth], 
•  •  .  In  that  day  there  shall  l»o  a  fo-jn- 
tain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to 
file  inhanitanis  of  Jerusalem,  for  srn  and 
for  uncleanneas." — Am.  Stan.  Ver. 

The  faithful  remnant  prayed  to  be 
cleansed  t'rojrai  their  sin  t.f  inat^.tivity  ro- 
speeting  their  anointing,  and  fron:  the 
uncJeaTiness  of  fear  of  tte  combined 
hosts  cf  enemies.  The  Lord  God  respond- 
ed to  their  supjilicalions  by  Christ  JesUs 
at  tht?  tcnip:e.  So,  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
He  caused  the  imprison&d  cffieials  to  be 
released  from  involuntary  restraint?, 
with  f jll  exoneration  i^hr^rtly  to  follow. 
Immediately  preparations  were  made  to 
r^viTG  r>e  wit;ie.^s  work.  The  largest  as^ 
sembly  of  spirit^boffotten  anointed  Chris- 
tians was  arranged  for  to  be  held  in  the 
BUinmer  of  tJiat  year.  Just  pri(»r  thereto 
the  Lord  God,  by  tfis  spirit,  (*aused  the 
un^dean  spirif  of  fear  to  bo  oleaoBed 
away  from  His  faithful  remran"-  by  the 
water  of  truth  whieh  poured  through 
The  Watch  Tower  in  a  two-part  article 
"Blessed  Are  the  Feariess^  Further- 
more, The  keynote  speech  at  the  assembly 
by  the  president  of  the  Watch  Towttr 
publishers  was  this  very  theme,  ^'Bles^ed 
Are  the  J'^earless/' 

As  a  result  of  these  truths  and  (his 
spirited  assembly  for  renewed  action  in 
fl-od's  service,  the  life-giving,  actuating 
spirit  for  God's  fearless^  f^ecvice  tiegan 
to  be  poured  out  upon  Jehovah's  faith- 
ful remnant,  in  tuml  fulfiUniicn:  of  Joel 
2:28-S2,  to  wit:  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  ojt  my 
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spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams^  your  yaung 
men  shall  see  visions:  and  also  upon  the 
i^ervanis  and  upon  the  handmaids  in 
those  daye  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit.  And 
Iwiilshewwonoers  ,  ,  .  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
came  of  the  T^rd  s^hajl  he  delivered:  for 
in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem-  shall  be 
deliverance^  as  the  Ijohd  haili  said,  and 
in  the  romnant  whom  the  Lono  slia'J 
cail/'— See  also  EzQkiel  11:19',  l8:3l; 
SO:  26,27;  3&:  29. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  remnant's 
faithful  spirit-begotten  members  had  not 
been  anointed  at  the  time  each  one  was 
Wgottencf  God's  spirit  before  1!)l!h  The 
baptism  with  God  s  spirit  had  been  go- 
ing en  through  all  the  centuries  since 
Pentecost  oi  AJ>.  33  toward  «]J  who  got 
the  truth  and  who  consecrated  ihem- 
aelves  ftilly  to  God  through  Christ  and 
who  were  then  *%OTn  of  water  and  spir- 
it". Hence  the  event  of  1919  meant  tiiis; 
That  the  spirit^  cr  the  arousing,  eilergiz- 
ing,  life-Infusing  active  force  of  God, 
was  poured  out  upon  HiR  anointed  rem- 
nant to  bring  them  to  life  again  in  His 
service.  It  renewed  them  unto  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibility  of  Iheir  anoint- 
ing. Moreover,  tbis  was!  not  the  elimas  of 
the  J^pirit's  anointing-  Why  noti  Because 
with  Christ's  conning  to  Ihp  temple  for 
:;udgment  in  1918  the  "evil  servant"  olaRS 
was  cast  out  as  unworthy  of  any  service 
in  company  with  the  "faithful  and  wi&e 
servant^'  ciase.  Hence  vacancies  were 
created  among  those  who  were  in  line  to 
be  the  glorified  '"bride"  of  Christ.  These 
vacan^^iet^  must  be  filled  up  to  bring  in 
finally  the  full  number  of  144,000  mem- 
bers into  this  bride  class. 

Hence  many  who  received  the  truth 
and  who  since  1919  consecrated  them- 
se/ves  ro  tied  and  His  service  were 
nowacceplwitliroagh  Christ,  These  were 
begotten  o*'  God's  spirit,  ar.d  then  the 
outpoured  holy  spirit  c^me  upon  them, 
anointing  then:i  and  baptising  them  into 
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the  body  of  Christ,  This  fact  became  spe- 
cially manifest  at  a  still  greater  assem^ 
bly  of  Jehovah^s  consecrated  people  in 
the  year  1922,  in  further  fulfillment  of 
Joel  2 :  28,  29.  None  should  assume,  how- 
ever, that  thfi  OTitpouriTig  f^f  the  spirit  to 
anoint  and  to  quicken  God's  people  and 
to  enlighten  them  on  His  truth  ceased  or 
was  all  acconipli»hed  in  1922.  Not  sol 


'Ttfany  arc  called,  bnt  few  are  chosen," 
are  our  Master's  words.  And  with  some 
not  endoTing  to  the  end,  but  dropping 
away,  there  is  need  for  the  Lord  to  fill 
the  vacancies  created  among  the  loyal 
remnant  So  new  ones  are  brnught  in, 
whom  Jehovah  God  begot  and  anointed 
with  His  spirit  Joel  2:28,29  wiU  be 
completely  fulfilled. 


*'But  First'Century  Christians  Never  Saw  the  Bible** 


THE  Religious  [Misllnformation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
conies  out  with  an  advertisement  sport- 
ing the  above  heading.  It  continues  with 
the  triumphant  declaration  that  *'for  a 
moment  Billy  Barnes  was  speechless" 
when  he  heard  these  words.  So  we'll  see 
ir  something  can't  be  done  to  help  Billy 
Barnes  (who  doubtless  is  ft  ProteetAnt) 
ovpr  Ins  speechlessness.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  may  merely  have  been  pictur- 
ing the  way  they  would  like  to  see  the 
Billy  Barneses  struck  speechless  by  this 
ina^  1  <T  stroke  of  their  "^oori  prif  sf .  The 
advertisement  continues  smugly,  "With 
a  single  sentence  heather  Warner  had 
coniplytely  swept  aside  the  foundation 
on  which  his  [Billy's]  whole  religious  be- 
lief had  been  based/'  Simple^  wasn't  it? 
At  any  rate,  Billy  was  simple,  to  let  the 
''Father'^  put  it  over  on  him  like  that 

So  first-eentury  Christians  never  saw 
the  Bible?  Perhaps  the  noble  ''Knights" 
will  explain  how  it  was,  then,  that  the 
Bereans  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
to  yee  whether  the  things  that  the  apos- 
tles told  them  were  so.  Yea,  they  sfiarched 
the  Scriptures,  which  the  advertisement 
implies  they  never  saw.  Just  see  Acts 
17: 11.  Imagine  subjecting  tlie  teachings 
of  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  organization  to  such  a  test  The 
Bereans  had  the  Bible  and  used  it. 

Timothy  had  the  Scriptures,  too ! 
Paul  eays  to  him,  '^From  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
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are  able  t-o  malre  thee  wiRft  nnto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesna." 
<2  a^mothy  3:15)  Yes,  Timothy  knew 
about  the  Bible.  And  here  Ih  another: 
'^By  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  _  .  , 
made  known  to  all  nations/'  (Bonians 
16:  26)  Did  '*all  nations"  know  about  the 
Scriptures,  and  not  the  Christians? 

We  quote  further  from  the  advGrtisS- 
ment :  "  *Sneh  statements  cannot  be  true, 
Billy,'  the  good  priest  was  saying,  n)e- 
cause  first-eentury  Christians  saw  only 
a  few  portions  of  the  Bible.'*'  Too  bad, 
isn't  it,  that  thpy  saw  only  a  "few  por- 
tions", according  to  this  "good  priest". 
Yet  Paul  says  they  were  enough  to  make 
Timothy  wise  unto  salvation,  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus-  Now  the  "good  priest" 

aualifieB  his  first  statement  by  sa^-ing 
aat  none  of  these  early  Christians  saw 
the  complete  Bible.  But  Paul  says  they 
were  sufficient,  together  with  what  the 
apostles  called  to  their  attention  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Christ  Jesus-  Not  just  a  *^few  portions". 
What  the  early  Christians  had  were  *Hhe 
Scriptures'',  and  which  constitnte  more 
than  three-fourths  of  what  we  have  to- 
day. Would  you  call  that  just  a  "few 
portions"1  Paul  called  them  "^'all  scrip- 
ture" and  said  they  were  "given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works".  (2  Timothy 
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3: 16)  These  Scriptures,  the  Bible,  were 
supplemented  by  those  things  which  the 
apostles  taught,  and  which  things  they 
put  into  written  form,  making  the  record 
complete  for  later  generations.  Such 
writings,  commonly  known  as  "The  New 
Testament",  were  all  completed  before 
the  end  o£  the  first  century,  so  that  first- 
eentury  Christians  had  them. 

The  "good  priest"  continues,  saying 
'^Christ  never  told  us  to  read  Bibles''. 
That  is  another  subterfuge.  In  addition 
to  saying  "Search  tJie  scriptures"  (John 
5 :  39)  Jesus  continually  quoted  from  the 
Scriptures,  saying,  *'It  is  written,''  and 
the  purpose  of  His  quoting  thus  was  to 
enaMe  the  disciples  to  know  that  He 
taught  nothing  of  himself,  but  that  all 
■was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Bible, 
The  apostles,  too,  quoted  continually 
from  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that  their 
hearers  might  ''prove  all  things". 

The  "good  priesf '  then  points  out  the 


many  denominations  outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  not  mentioning  those  inside, 
and  says  that  all  this  is  due  to  using  the 
Bible  as  a  guide.  Says  he,  "It  should  be 
perfectly  clear  to  anyone  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  religlouj 
because  it  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
accessible  to  all  people;  because  it  is  not 
perf  ectl;^  clear  and  intelligible  to  all ;  and 
because  it  does  not  contain  all  religious 
truth/'  But  Paul  said  the  Bible  is  able 
to  make  one  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
th&t  it  WBS  sufheient  to  equip  th&  mBn  of 
God  perfectly  unto  every  good  work.  The 
question  is,  Shall  we  listen  to  the  "good 
priest'',  or  accept  what  Paul  said,  and 
what  all  the  apostles  likewise  believed, 
and  what  Jesus  taught,  saying,  "Thy 
word  is  truth"?  They  all  encouraged 
their  listeners  to  consider  the  Bible, 
admonishing  them  to  ''search  the  scrip- 
tures" for  the  truth,  First-eentury  Chris- 
tians not  only  had  the  Bible,  but  used  it. 


All-mclusi^'e  Biblical  LitrarJ) 

That  IS  what  you  are  geitmg  in  the  thre*  books 

^'Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work'' 
''Let  God  Be  True" 

''The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand'' 

No,  these  three  books  are  not  exhaustive  in  their  coverage  of  the 
Bible,  but  they  approach  Bible  study  concisely  in  different  fields. 

Objective,  historical  and  analytical  is  the  study  contained  in  the  384-page 
"Equipped  for  Every  Good  Work",  Subjective  and  doctrinal  is  the  approach  of 
the  treatise-style  'X&t  God  Bt  True",  while  "The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand"  deals 
with  the  day's  vital  theme,  the  Kingdom,  Theae  three  valuable  Bible-study  helps 
are  yours  by  sending  in  the  coupon  below  with  a  contribution  of  $1.00, 


WATCHTOWER  IH  Adams  St<  Brooklyn  l,  N.Y. 

EzieJpsed  i*»d  ?1-0O,  PJe^se  seod  to  me  the  baoHs  "^qtiipped  for  ^ver^  Gooa  Work'\  "L-et  God  Be  Tni^^ 

and  "r/te  Kingdom  le  nt  Sand". 


Name 
City  - 


Street  , 

Zone  No. 


..  State 
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AWAKEI 


JULY 


Paris  Aid  Dr-UlM-atlniifl 

*■  EHrly  Ui  .liily  Momrov  or  Hiw- 
9\a.  broui:!]!  tti*^   rhr«^-powpr  "r>n- 

dpJ^rilv  f^>tii'li;slnn  bv  It^mlnp  for 
thr  M«r,Wuil|    p!nn    <'Fi  Iri    for   m\ 

I'lVfTirory  tf  wh.it  Kurflp*^  «iiUl 
flr  I'nr  llw^lf   lii^lifre  calLlnff  for 

JtiiRfiiH  WHJ*  iif'linilf'y  out  wlrh 
Moli'liivs  ii<']>jirlurf',  HrltalQ  arid 

1n"Hi>i1  jo  n  I   Kiin^^itip  lOuiiJ-lfM, 

witli  thp  ('\fvpllon  jf  Kusfeia. 
(;ppi:i!ii:.v  Hnl  ^rfiiii.  Hut  ^(ni^-g 
*jf  U"-"  ir,vUiili"in  w^To  ffiv(ii  l•^ 
lixi^i^^.tih  amUiintiatiitTH  ki  Lor^Uin 
acti  I'arls.  to  sl;^ify  ihM  Rus- 
iif.i    n.iilii    s^lll    t^ornp    In    on    ihp 

larter    corf*>rencp,    stunlrl     s"ie 

tha'.  tie  <-*itiferpwp  p^i  iit  a 
"C<xu:r.!ne4'  !V»r  Co-i>:>»'ra!ioii  ^  To 
dcflfl'  up  Q  Tpport  fin  iiirarw  amil 
able  nr*d  -aiJ  ]vqij:r(^l  for  tlip 
nf'xr  fi-w  yi^ars.  Nationr^  iinil^r 
HJssinn    inflm'nro,  Irn^'mnri;'   ^'in- 

]B.nt^  r*>jGr:p:]  Thf  itiviTallon. 

JaJ>  lli  ^■.it,'H^»^^p1|  iln*  j:atl:tT' 
ir:p  In  thi^  Tiiiriisifrs^  dirJni:  room 
or  Itiy  Qiiai  il'Ursay,  ["^aris.  nf 
forty  rl^ht    dip^oixinii",    r(?prei*nl' 

leg  slittitD  hiuroixMTi  ^'cuiitritM^. 
Affer  proLiuinaries  ;il  orpr-ftll 
nrmm  rtpp  :;r  i  ft-o]'t'rati-.-ii  was 
d:^*^:l^^l  to  draw  up  h*  Kuropo^r. 
btiUiiiv  i^r;i'i[,  HA  ii  wprp,  far 
pitfwnujtinii  t;i  Mf  U-S.  by  Se'i>- 


fpmbor  I  'Hi^  oonrtH'pnrP  nlm 
tEMpulnied  ThAl  the  new  onrani^a- 
tlon  Jor  Eur^>5M'«n  iv<>»*  r)  l?t 
riHiiporarv  and  that  It  NhaiLl  ilo 
noMdnfz  (hnt  mc^'lit  nu^rpst  ixillt- 

Said    Prem[4*r   Pttut    RttiimdUr 

iT#  ir»plf  or  (He."  Forelrn  Secre- 
:j»ry  Hevin  of  Britain  des<Tll>rd 
th"^  ci>nferpni'*»  as  n  "h'jsliLew 
[ii(H';lDa:".  And  airpanmtly  \l 
mtant  buek:iMS,  able  to  ko  ahoid 
TVKhotil  parft]y*JrB  opposition.  In 
ft  short  tlnie  the  n>aff*r-f*iw^  hud 

*  [>pc  L  n  t«d      work  Iur      <>:Mum  it  tM^ 

tliAt  wtU  funrtiori  ditriDC  th^ 
sum[iH^r,  ami  Uh^  adjourned  ua- 
lA  U(P  Aufuit 

Ea»t«rti  Trnd«  PftcU 

#  Cierhci9k>vaklfl,  which  at  Or«t 

had  Indicatfl^  aawptoiice  of  the 

tnrltatioD  to  attend  Ihp  nid  con 
rpreQ«?e  at  Paris,  witlidrpw  Hn 
acr4>pldu>?9  at  l>l^  >&«t  minute  Its 
rorHjni  minister  slmI  Poinmnnisf 
pronih-r  hnl  visited  Mo«^w.  Ami 
tin\  bro'jf^t] T  bart  a  flve-j t^r 
C7^<.^ho^lovak-!?4"vk*t  iradt*  atrret^ 
mpnt.  ituRsia  will  siiiiply  Cieolio- 
s]^;\'akla  ^9lvc  mntrri*^?,  Rralna, 
el?  :  Cwchosloratia  will  furniKh 
R(is#iia  w'nii  m«Tnifa(-tured  (otxis. 

in   furhenmce  o:  the  ao-callei 

Moiotov  plan,  which  ftc^ks  to 
[TiEnrfrnrt  llu*  Sla^^^a]l  pla3  lr> 
KaaTpni  Fiuron'j.  Trade  aK^pe- 
EJit'idt*    vvvrt*   ii'**u    iiindt"    betw^rn 
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¥iaLiBh-Huii^i\AQ  agreement  t.\ii- 
U^er  Indicated  effort*  of  tfce 
SffviM  domSaated  <«iintrio3  to 
irarry  out  a  Husajan  aid  p^an. 

PalMtUie  ud  the  AmiM 

^  The  rmted  Nation*  Sperlal 
Ikimmlttw*  on  i'slestinf.  havlnr 
roror'eli»d    'H    *r>iir    of    \\>*^  OOUQ- 

fry.  twpan  pnHtlcal  liParlng[B  Id 
Ji!-rHsa(eLi]  im  Jul^  i.  Tii«  uvit 
day  thp  tMiiiitnlttee  rinlte*!  tbc 
Arab  *N3llf«e  In  Jtruaaleni,  In- 
formnlT,v.  They  ifot  a  hettfr  r<>- 
ceptloa  t^flre  thun  they  liad  ra- 
ceivM  from  AniV*  thrciijchout 
.th*  mp,  who  h*r1  oppn  hoyrottlng 
thp  n^mmiftPe. 

In  Nfw  Yurie  tlie  nfil«lh  au- 
DUHl  c3T)ventior  oflhe  Z^o»iMOr- 
eanizallOD  cjf  Atufrloa  met  and 
rc<^iv«'d  II  nM*osaif«*  fitiic  Jun 
ChrlaliA.i  SmuU,  prints  minister 
of  Soijth  Afrirn,  wKf>  eaM, 
"Moana  munt  nni  ran  h^  found 
to  coDllnup  rhac  policy  [of  a 
Jpw:&h  National  I^uiui?  In  r»le«- 
tin«"^  and  thla  can  be  doto  with 
JtiBtlc^  10  the  legitimate  Arab 
lotfresta  also." 

In  Haifa  Arnh  i^hip's  cailed 
for  an  antl-ZlocUt  war  urlen 
Arab  d^raanda  were  ttipi  Tliriw* 
wlx>  sofid  land  :<»  JewR  were 
threalewsl  vriih  eifummuul  op- 
tion. Arab  \ijjth  of2ftnlM(tlODa 
ple-lg^d  they  woulil  *r*"  to  tho 
IIidIi   to  prevent  ealr  of  laiida  to 

#  Maklnp  1-is  upT»<^l  in  t^e 
D&me    cf    "ftniriotlsmt    rellgioii, 

and  F-<."<:iiOl  jusilofl",  Frain>o  called 

iilHiD  Spaln*B  \olers  to  back  hia 
6U«^ESiO!i  plan,  wiili?h  inftlte« 
him  dlrfntnr  for  llfis  tind  fives 
hiDii  Ihe  rEphi  to  name  a  Mirces- 
Bor»  rjyal  i-r  ftthrrwlst.  Dppoal- 
lion  groups  did  iiot  dar&  KEjain 
■way  from  the  pcIIKt  -or  fear  of 

n^iriftalK.    Many    dPtridcKl    l-^   cfiit 

biank  ballofH.  Ballots  w:tb  the 
word  "Tpfl''  mhlifr' stamped  on 
thera  ver^  ^isitHhiitcvl  froFn  hnUK 
to  hoofte  111  BJtiip.  Everjixjdy 
hud  better  vi^te,  or  Ha^ — .  Citl- 
zers  ffcilr;:  to  the  p»lla  w*^re  rW- 
en  e  rtrildt^flTe  to  slw>w  Uiey  had 
lotwi.  The  iiiri^i«lnii  law  waa 
aj^roved  bj  acme  e^j^hty  perwnt 
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of  the  voters.  (A  few  weefe  pre- 
vious the  Spanleb  cardinal  had 
urged  approval- )  So  dictator 
Franco  haa  '*woa", 

P&ron's  Speech 

^  In  a  speech  over  a  national 
hookap,  Pr^Mi^nt  Feron  of  Ar- 
gentina pledged  aid  to  ravaged 
lands  in  building  b  firm  peace. 
He  called  for  ''the  eradication  of 
capitalistic  and  totalitarian  ex- 
tremlBm^  whether  of  the  Right  or 
the  Left".  Without  mentioning 
the  Marshall  plan,  he  mid,  ^*We 
wJjsh  tf>  st&te  to  the  w^rW  that 
our  contribution  to  internal  and 
int-erpatit>D3l  peacf^  lies  In  the 
fact  that  our  resources  have  been 
Added  to  world  plans  for  aeslst- 
ance  to  achieve  the  ifloral  and 
spiritual  rehabilitation  of  Eu- 
rope," The  Argentine  gxjvemment 
made  arrangements  for  the 
jipeech  to  be  rebrofldcflSt  throufi-h- 
ont  the  -world,  usin^  1,1^  radio 
Btationa.  There  were  Portuguese, 
French  and  Italian  versions,  as 
■well  as  two  in  English,  one  de- 
livered by  an  English  speaker, 
the  other  by  an  American. 
Schools  were  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  speech,  pupl'e  tQ  write 
compositions  about  it.  An  elab- 
orate huiM-tip  preceded  tbe  de- 
livery of  t3ie  speech.  Argentina 
followed  up  the  Peron  plea  by 
proposing  that  nations  of  the 
"Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
Vatican  offer  <;0'Opevatfon, 

Grftek  Strife 

#  The  Greek.  gov^rDment  on 
July  9  Btrncfe  at  the  Comiminlat- 
dominated  EAM  or^anlzs.t}on.  Be- 
fore dawn  Greek  police  and  Mi- 
dlers arrested  some  2»S00  Leftist 
]efidej«  flud  sympathlaerB.  The 
arrestB  were  made,  aald  the  gov- 
ernment, to  forestall  a  revolution 
planned  for  the  following  day. 
July  11  the  Greete  army  was 
locked  la  hattU  with  4,000  guer- 
rlllas  along  the  Albanian  frontier. 
The  guerrillas  attempted  to  seize 
the  town  of  Konltea.  but  were 
not  successful.  Other  attacks  fol- 
lowed, inclufling  th&  guerrilla 
drive  on  the  large  town  of  Yanl- 
pa,  wiifch  wae  halted  19  mlies 
from  Its  objective.  Fierce  fighting 
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continued  toward  the  middle  xti 
Jufy  US  other  ^TjerrllJa  bands 
were  reported  forming  across  the 
border  from  Kastoria  and  Fio- 
rina. 

Vene^uela^fi  New  Oonstltnttoii 

-^  On  July  5,  Venezuela's  Inde- 
pendence  Day,  a  new  constitution 
waa  signed  and  promulgated.  It 
Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  advanced  ne.ttoDa}  ohaiters 
In  the  Western  HemlBphere.  It 
recognizes  and  protects  the  rights 
of  private  property,  guarantees 
to  the  Individual  the  rights  f>f 
education,  employment  and 
beaitli,  and  gives  the  president 
the  ri^ht  to  order  the  preventive 
detention  of  persons  auspected  of 
planning  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ern men  t. 

MartiBl  Law  in  Iraa 

^  On  the  order  of  Premier 
Ahmed  Gijavaui,  ijjartJal  law  was 
imposed  In  Iran  on  July  8,  while 
Incensed  crowds  gathered  in  the 
public  squares  of  Teheran  to  pro- 
test  the  re-enactment  of  mJlitary 
rule.  The  premier  said  he  had 
been  torc^  to  order  martial  Irvf 
on  account  of  continued  attacks 
»upon  the  government  In  the  press- 

Betrothal  Annoniicedr. 

Denounced 

^  The  announcement  of  the  be- 
trotlial  of  Princess  Blfz^t>eth  ot 
England  to  Lieut.  Philip  Mount- 
batten,  fermer  Prince  Philip  of 
Greece,  brt>uj?ht  ;jeneral  eiprea- 
aions  ot  satlstad:lon  from  tfie 
English  press.  An  exception  waa 
the  Communist  Da-Uy  Worker, 
which  deplored  the  -eomlng  mar- 
riage as  a  "new  link  between  the 
British  crown  and  the  Fascist 
monarchy  of  Greece". 

BUI  for  India.  Freedom 

^  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  Brit- 
aJn  OD  July  4.  America'a  Inde* 
pendence  Day,  presented  to  th* 
House  of  Commoua  Uie  bill  grants 
ing  independence^  to  India.  The 
bill,  however,  will  not  become  ef^ 
fGctive  until  August  15,  after 
wlilch  ttie  subcontinent  of  India, 
containing  about  a  fifth  nf  the 
world's  population,  will  be  "free", 


There  wl!l  then  be  two  domlniong 
ih  India  with  the  same  standing 
In  the  BHtish  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  that  i&  held  by  England 
Itself.  Viscount  Mouhtbatteiv  will 
be  fovenior  gmerai  op  Hindus 
Stan,  and  Mohammed  All  Jinnah 
wilt  be  the  governor  general  of 
Pakistan,  the  first  non-Britiaher 
to  hold  such  a  poat  The  Indian 
army  will  be  epHt  on  a  religious 
basis,  that  of  Pakistan  b^ing 
Mosl^n ;  that  of  Hindustan,  ETfu- 
du.  I'he  Commons  passed  the  bill 
on  July  15. 

Indonesian  ComprMulae 

^  In  reply  to  the  Dutch  n^te  set- 
ting fort^  "final"  conditions  for 
making  the  Llnggadjati  (or 
Cheribon)  Agreement  effective, 
the  new  Indonesian  cabinet 
agreed  to  pracClcaJJy  all  of  it, 
but  demurred  over  the  provision 
for  a  joint  Dutch-Indonesian  po- 
lice  force-  A  compromise  arrangB- 
ment  was  put  forward  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Duteh-lndoueslan 
Interim  government  shall  take 
ever  In  case  it  finds  that  the  all- 
Indonesian  police  force  falls  to 
maintain  order  in  any  jirea.  The 
comproflilise  proposal  tended  Co 
dispel  fears  of  war. 

O.  P.  Bilf«  Before  Oon^re^s 

^  A.  bipartisan  bill  which  will 
permit  the  entry  of  displaced  per- 
^m9  (X»rs)  into  tlie  U.S.  hae 
been  introduced  Into  the  Senate. 
There  ore  more  than  a'njiUion 
displaced  persons  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  who  do  not 
wish  to  return  to  their  native 
lands,  where  governments  have 
changed  since  the  war.  Ahont 
seventy  percent  of  the  DP's  are 
Catholic,  20  percent  Je^isli,  and 
10  percent  Protestant  President 
Truman  urgea  passage  of  legis- 
lation admitting  a  substantial 
UTimber  of  these  into  the  D.  S. 
Aea>rdiJjg  to  the  bill  (S.  IseS) 
priorities  would  go  to  war  or- 
phans under  21,  to  relatl-veg  of 
American  dtiseas  and  to  persons 
who  fought  In  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces;  and  then  to  DFs  who 
have  special  trades,  skills,  pro- 
teeslone  or  aptitudes  that  would 
be  useful  to  the  country,  A  sim- 
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\iu:  blU  Id  ths  Houm  rUR.  SSIO) 
letB  the  number  of  I>ra  ta  be 
adiijlt:*^  at  4<»0,000.  raHiolie  nud 
Jewisli  org«Qizal1onfi  are  l-rlag- 
lac  iMron^  r^-eSs^jrt?  to  bf^ar  in 
mipiKirt  ol  lti»*  bilJH. 

U,  3,  lioyaltj  BUJ 

^  Thellr>uso  of  ncprt'&eatatlTfifl, 
on  Jn.'y  13,  pawwpil  e  )nU  order- 
inff  a  hijaJry  H;Mck'U|)  of  f^d^ml 

bP?  jirovidps  fll5ftiarj:fn  of  vtia- 
peoreil    ^•N('^*■[Hlv^•H    witliout     ttHJ 

riplir  or  appoul  to  t!ip  wmrta  aDd 
without,  Che  rl^m  roconlmni  aod 

to  It**  nionflurp,  Ken.  (*lpn  D. 
Jofirf^iin,  ^r  Oktahonift.  BQid, 
"Whflf  pinrp  h*»lr-nim  Uhpl  dOQld 
be  airtnckie^l  tu  .u.  man  than  to  ekj 
Lhui  ]jf  wjif*  Ul^Vfjul  T«  his  own 
;;ov<^rnin?nt,  a  riudmc  of  t  aUr 
nniijliKT  prcoeoiiliiBr'  He  ftdritKl, 
■■In  order  t<j  pet  rtd  of  Com- 
iiiunlst^  IqVs  iloa't  do  tbe  eAm« 
thine  tiip^v  do  in  CotnirunlsC  Itua- 
a>."  Tb^re  111  Tio  Ic^jTfllly  bill  bfl- 
fon-  iJ:e  .^enatir,  ftru  earJy  Renat« 

a:;tSu:L  oit  t^e  HOUJI?  LIU  La  UOC 
SuCfPMlOD  BUI 

^  The  House  of  Reprrteotatlvwi 
in  ,lu!r  10  a"!flpfl  JtB  apF^raval  lo 
rhflt  of  thf  Jf^^nati*-  In  piijijuhI:  \tT 
Yr.  TruniEin'.!  prt^Ideuiial  huo- 
oessinD  proposal.  TCie  bill  pro- 
rlfJ4^a  that  iljj  «p<>ii^er  uX  Ujo 
Fowat'  ^111  auc^-ewi  to  ibe  prftjl- 
lew^  aftor  toe  vn,v- president  In 
tho  (>v«.'»t  cr  h1»  d^atb.  i:nrl<^r  the 
previoijs  arranptiDt'tt  ti  ri<?fr 
3r«lde-Jt  (Kkiikj^  viTi^.'v  mnin  llie 
-iearb  >r  a  pr^idf^at  wouJd  bav€ 
:t  U:  hist  i)ower  to  appoint  his 
HHPC*«sor,  ihQ  ^wretary  of  stall!. 
Th(i  spt-abCT  Qt  ttKJ  Floiine,  being 
na  el^^'H'^1  ci!ik?er,  vi]\  be  more 
represtrnifiUve  of  Uip  p44jrNl(»'<i 
f'Jio.r'e.  NoTt  In  i^ne  wHl  ^  The 
fvnrsbJeDi  I'ti'  tf.a|iw«  (,f  ttw 
SeiTotp-,  after  whirh  ilie  eabicet 
officers  would  follow  io  tl:e  UiWLl 
oriivr   'I'hti  jiTCK<?it  fprflTn'r  of  tht" 

House  in  Hep.  Joseptj  \V.  M^r- 
TlD.  Jr.,  a  ito|>ub]iciiD  and  s  ilo 
man  i^aihiflli^  I?^  fl.iy«  h*-  dop« 
not  v-ait  to  lip  Dresldeai^  90  liop^a 

E'l>'£t(if7Llt     'i  I  LllLItlll     Uill     iMUlllllll! 

![;  tb^  t)e&c  vf  t}eu^tb< 
AVOUST  «*,  JPi7 


♦  The  effect  of  Uh*- new  T«nt  con- 
trol Uw  became  evident  In  Vne 

l~.  S    Mirly  in  Jalj,  rt«  liw  «i. 

teods  govern  men!  aathoritj  to 
control  rents  to  February  'Ji\, 
194P,  bat  permltB  a  in-wrcent  In- 
crease In   apfiitrri^rtt  ai»d  hou3C 

r^Dts    by    mutual    Agr^vnHMit    be- 

twefn  iandlord  an<l  tonant-  Nctt 
boiLfltng  span  ranodeM  tft«r 
Jtilf  1,  1M7,  was  ■xioiptad  fr&m 
rent  control,  aod    ocrtftlii   botet 

fipfipe  waa  (Iec«n;n)hlei1.  titcrea«ei 
Of  JO  tfl  IWI  DfircMt  were  the 
result  Id  loany  hotebi,  and  nu' 
nKrolM  ipartuoDl  renters  were 
practically  oWlaed  to  aiifn  V^maea 
aitreeing  to  paj  tbe  15  perorat 
r^nt  incMaa*. 

V*  S.  Mlmn  Ccotrart 
^  United  UioQ  Workora'  lead- 
er?,  meetlELK  with  r«pmeotatlveA 
or  Hteei  and  coal  conapftnlei  en 
July  1,  gainfMl  nftrahle  mncea- 
alons  la  the  way  of  waKea  atid 
hours  for  coal  imlttcmk  TLv  iijv«t- 
Ui^  continued  until  July  3,  when 
liwjen  bCKfiii  putTlnx  n  rootract 
Into  writlnt;-  Id  addition  to  va^ 
and  welfare  fund  Kalus,  tbe 
airreement  provklea  for  a  iafety 
(Hul<*  It  ta  to  ho  effwtlve  only  «o 
IcnfE  ns  tbe  ocd  wet^  "wDUriK 
un<\  able  to  work'*,  a  prsvifilon 
wEtieh  would  prevent  the  com- 
panr  from  suIdjt  tlK  inlBera  f^r 
duiaaj^fa  in  cuae  of  ft  walkout 
Jo-lm  U  I-ewli  ^laJ  fMlEnH  for 
400,0C0  United  UiDO  ^orkera  a 
bHaio  wat<*  loorpAae  of  44j  ceula 
an  hour,  one  of  tlu?  tarn^fit  wage 
iDcreaaea  on  r«cora,  Juij  10 
Tr»tOOO  liard-ct>al  miners  gained  a 
wafie  liKTeaan  of  17.1  a^iia  an 
hour. 

Mlstiaslp^  aadB11a«o«u1  «ecei*e 

^  ACter   34  dAja  at   Hood   lerel 

the  Miflsfsstppi  and  &5issourL 
fivers  receded  ivlthla  thdr  bfloka 
toward  the  middle  of  JuLy.  The 
raost  deslructife  flood  ever  to 
avreep  tin-  region  became  history. 
Dimago  reduRici;  from  the  F^rlrl 
log  waters  waa  estimated  to  total 
c^rl5  H  bill  Ian  doUara.  T)}ou- 
aanda  of  peraocia  iti  fcur  SLaiea 
w«rc  made  Lontkai.    11ier«  U 


Ekow  Ditieh  talk  of  a  UUsDuri 
Valler  Auttiorlty  to  mntrol  th< 
ilverB  and  90  prevent  a  rppetUhJo 
of  the  diaA^trooo  Qood& 

Vfiterana  kt  L'.  B.  Aaylnma 
^  <N^n4us  Biirenii  rtimrea  pub- 
Tisbed  on  July  10  fihoued  tba! 
S8.223  vpterans  entored  itiecral 
toatitutlons  during  th^  war  ^<^ira, 
Tbe  cMef  caua<*  for  admlaatonK 
was  aaid  to  be  dementia  t>raecox, 
■eeonipaiiled  in  loany  oa^ea  hf 
stupor,  d^lunlofti  and  peraecutlon 
comr>>«ic8, 

LttUe  DtaM&aiin 

#  TbG  New  ueiclco  dfflert  Jiui 
yielded  iip  a  number  of  romcSete 
}«keletona  of  dinoaaura.  Thc'se 
wtTt-,  howerer,  aot  t^c  forty-ton 
sii«,  but  waro  onlj  thr**e  or  four 
feet  in  ienxtt..  and  Iwnce  we)gbMl 
rMnal durably  Teas  tbaa  a  tcm  wfum 
thej  roamed  the  eartri  ibotisanda 
of  yenra  aj^o.  Koirie  ariertlBia 
i^imntei  they  had  bp<ni  on  tlia 
enrtli  IW,COO,(M)0  years  ajfo;  a 
greatly   eiajCKecaleU   n^ure, 

WorM'i  iMgrnt  Helk^opter 

^  Tin?  \h  R,  Aruy  Air  >"'oi'cifl  vn 
Jjly  13  reputed  tliat  t.'ie  XR-l^, 
the  world'a  larReat  it«-1ic[>pter» 
had  iDQde  BuecenufuJ  Unst  fflfrhta 
at  North  Walew.  Ptu  \\'\t1^  a  gr^isa 
weiglkt  of  over  1U,0C0  foieiiiISp  tbf^ 

heMropT**r    hn-*    two    thre^Nnded 

rotora  which  cflo  be  driven  by 
I'ithifr  vr  *;oth  d/  t^Jii  Ci25-lior»i> 
p*)ww  enpioe*.  It  has  a  top  speKl 
of  over  1<I0  mLJes  an  bour  aad 
rarrlcfl  ton  pa3so:^i:orfi,  bealdoa 
pilot  aod  ci^llot 

njUir  Disc  Hyvtcrla 

^  A  purported  epidemic  oC  myH- 
teri*>i33    dyin^    dis«w    was    eivpd 

wl'k*  pnhliHtj    in  Tt**  IT    S    pi-f«a 

the  flmi  half  flf  J^jly.  Th^  d!«fl 
wen-  Mijppo5<ni  to  Ijfiu"  lrt?eii  nwn 
in  iH  fltaT^i^.  and  some  atatlatlca 
on  the  subject  were  made  known, 
iriclaiinc  reporteJ  speeds  i>f  J. 51)0 
ni.p.h.,  uiid  formation  dl^htsl 
S<noe  Bftw  \^hite  LJiw-^,  othera 
pink  on?s  ■  liiiT  no-  ectiTt-te  evi- 
dence or  ihe  flying:  aauoera  waa 
protiui^?d  an\why,-i\  Aniu&i,  it 
wu  intereatliiK  wtilte  it  l&ateil. 
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With  this  issue 


Jltoake! 

begins  its  second  year  of  service 

One  year  ago  Axtakel  tiepan  diligently  fulf-lliiig  its  mif^rtion  taken 
froiTi  the  Scripturc-text  **yow  it  is  high  time  to  awakeT'  CRomauB 
13;  11)  It  has  kept  awako  to  vital  issues  throughotit  the  year.  It  has 
Taci^  and  pablifched  facets,  Ttson-the-ftcenes  news  reports  have  analyzed 
trouble  spots  such  as  Poland,  Italy,  Greece,  India,  etc.  Other  articles 
hav*?  cov<^red  nearly  a  score  of  countries  and  many  varied  subjects, 
contritrjting  ttmard  a  global  understanding  among  Awake!  readers. 
Subtle  foes  of  frGedom  thro-Lighoot  the  world  have  been  e:xposed-  The 
condensed  news  has  quickly  alerted  readers  to  the  day's  trends.  The 
Biblical  subjects,  with  faith  in  the  Creator,  have  set  forth  a  remedy 
for  world  conditions. 

Because  of  JU  service  it  haa  RTcatly  mcreased  in  circalation.  in  one  month, 
October  lM(i,  moco  than  80,000  new  subscriptions  were  obtained  fir  thLs  n.aj?a.^ 
/nie,  and  the  first  fo'jr  montha  of  this  year  ^^i  over  132,000  added  to  1h^  list- 
With  rioni  iban  l,tX)0,000  oopjea  now  being  printed  each  montJi,  Awaket  will 
coTilinue  its  vital  service  to  its  reader.  "Will  you  become  one  of  its  awakened 
and  well-irtforraed  n-gular  readers*  Send  in  the  mupon  below,  along  with  tbe 
yesrj^  suhnfiripti  dh  remittance  of  $1,00. 

WATCirrOWEB  11'  Adamii  SL  BrodkJ^  1,  N»  V, 

p:ii?h>BWl  And  $1,00.  I'leaw  enter  a  lUbscrWInn  for  AicakfJ  fur  tme  year  ror 
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This  Warring  World 

'NaKnn  Against  naeiofi^  ki]ag<iorn  agaiEui  Idfigdom,   a*  foretold 


Religion  Woos  the  United  Nations 

Dabbling  in  poIitiGfl,  rcligioQ  commits  spiritual  adultery 


Rising  Cost  of  Living 

Suggested  remedie*  are  little  more  than  ineffective  aspirin 


Mohammed 


» 


Prophet  of  Islatn 


Life  and  teachings  of  Allah^  prophet 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Ncv/s  oourqes  that  arc  able  to  keep  you  awake  to  the  vital  Issues 
of  oup  times  tnust  he  unfettered  by  censorahip  and  seWsh  interests. 
"Awakcl"  has  no  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  facca  facts,  is  free  to 
publish  facts,  it  is  not  bound  W  pc^itical  ambitions  or  obligatioosj  it  is 
unhampered  by  advertisers  whose  toes  must  not,  be  trodden  on;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds.  This  journal  keeps  itself  free  that 
it  may  speak  freely  to  you.  But  it  docs  not  abuse  its  freedom.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"Awake  1"  uses  the  regular  news  channels^  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Its  own  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scores  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  o£  the  earth  tiieir  uncensoretJ,  on-the-scenes 
reports  come  to  you  through  these  columns.  This  Journal's  viewpoint 
is  not  narrow^j  but  is  intemationaL  It  is  read  in  many  nations,  in  many 
languages,  by  persons  of  all  ages*  Through  its  pages  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geography,  science,  social  conditions,  natural  wonders — why,  its  cover- 
age is  as,  broad  as  "Uie  earth  and  as  high  as  the  heavens. 

"AwakeT*  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  expclfing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  championing  freedom  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  a 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
eous New  World. 

Get  acquainted  with  ** Awake!"  Keep  awake  by  reading  "Awakel" 
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This  Warring  World 


WAR  ie  a  hateful  thing.  The  history 
of  this  world  is  the  history  of  its 
wars  written  in  human  blood-  Nor  is  the 
record  of  slaughter  that  began  when 
Cam  warred  against  his  brother  com- 
pleted ;  the  dosing  nhftpters  of  tliig  grue- 
some  history  of  wickedness  have  yet  to 
be  written,  which  means  that  the  blood 
of  multitudes  more  will  ha  spilled  before 
this  warring  world  coines  to  its  violent 
end. 

War  has  been  defined  as  "the  last  re- 
aort  for  the  settlement  of  disputes" 
(Encyclopedia  Americana)  ^  "the  use  of 
organized  force  between  two  human 
groups  pursuing  contradictory  policy"' 
{Encyclop(Bdia  Britannica)^  ''a  continua- 
tion of  politics  by  other  means"  {Clause- 
witZf  the  famous  Pruspian  war  philoso- 
pher). War  is  a  most  amazing  phenom- 
enon in  which  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preserva- 
tion is  ignored.  An  army 
displays  ruthless  de- 
struction of  a  harmless 
and  peaceable  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  nation  en- 
dures  the  greatest 
amount  of  suffering  for 
the  sake  of  its  liberties. 
Glorified  by  the  war- 
mongers as  a  demon- 
stration of  bravery  and 
Belf-eacrificJe,  war  in  its 
reality  is  most  often  a 
manifestation  of  the 
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baec  qualities  of  brutes  and  leaves  in  its 
wake  wounded,  exhausted  and  mutilated 
soldiers  and  martyred  civilian  popula- 
tions, 

A  lover  of  peace  and  righteousnesB, 
after  reading  such  a  preface,  would  pre- 
fer to  close  the  book  and  turn  away  from 
this  bloody  history.  But  to  do  so  leaves 
une  dangerously  ignorant  of  vital  infor- 
mation so  necessary  in  this  twentieth 
century,  when  preparations  are  being 
made  for  full-scale  atomic  warfare.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  neces- 
sity  that  one  briefly  cont^iders  the  history 
of  this  war-torn  world. 

Ancient  historians  were  so  careless  in 
their  details,  and  the  ink  is  so  faded,  it 
is  nest  to  impossible  to  get  more  than  an 
pfltimate  on  the  number  of  caRualtiea  in 
ancient  wars.  Commanders  often  inten- 
tionally falsify  their  re- 
ports for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy. 
Sometimes  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  in  the 
number  killed  by  the 
enemy  and  those  that 
died  of  wounds,  diseas- 
es and  accidents.  Some- 
times no  distinction  was 
made  between  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  miss- 
ing in  action.  All  of 
which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  study 
of  statistics  to  more 
modern  times- 


0£  all  the  nations  of  the  world  France 
has  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  hu- 
man life  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  she  spent 
64  years  at  war;  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 52  years;  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
32  years.  Practically  half  the  time  she 
was  fighting.  Of  the  1,700  battles  fought 
in  Europe  during  this  period  Prance  en- 
gaged in  1,079,  The  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  was  second  only  to  France  in  the 
number  of  lives  she  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  pairiotism.  The  following-  tabu- 
lation of  casualties  for  a  few  of  the 
major  wars  gives  a  partial  picture  of 
the  ghastly  hoi— rs  of  history. 

Camalties 

483,000 

6,000,000 

50,000 

100,000 

50,000 

787.000 

113,000 

936,122 

6,654 

8,321 

106,494 

710,000 

250,000 

25.119 

180,000 

6,000 

550,000 

108,000 


Wars 

Seven  Years*  War 

Napoleonic  Wars 

U-  S.-British 

Busso-Turkisli 

U.  S. -Mexican 

Crimean 

Italian 

V.  S.  Civil  "War 

Freneh-Mexican 

Dano-Prussian 

Anstro-Pnissiaii 

Franco-German 

Euaso-Turkisli 

Cbile-Peru-Bolivia 

Britiah-So.  African 

Spanish- Ameri  can 

Euaso-Japanese 

Balkan  Wars 

Total 


1756-1763 
1796-1815 
1S12-1815 

1828-1829 

1S46-184S 

18544856 

18594861 

18614865 

18624867 

1864 

1866 

18704871 

3877-1878 

1879 

1897 

1898 

19044905 

1912-1913 


Otter  fruits  of  war  include  starvation 
and  disease.  The  historians  Thucydides^ 
Biodorus  and  Tacitus  tell  liow  multi- 
tudes of  civilians  died  from  these  causes 
when  Athens,  Syracuse  and  Eome  wei*e 
besieged  in  ancient  times.  During  the 
Thirty  Tears^  "War  (16184648)  _  30,000 
people  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg,  Starvation 
IdUed  20,000  to  30,000  in  Genoa  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1830  Poland  lost 
326,000  inhabitants  due  to  disease  among 
its  civilians,  Dum&s,  in  his  hook  Losses 
cfLife  Caused  by  War,  in  describing  con- 
ditions of  the  American  Civil  War,  says : 
'^t  is  said  that  many  of  the  northern 
prisoners  suffered  from  stomach  trou- 
bles, which  caused  them  to  evacuate 
food  without  having  assimilated  it,  and 
that  their  comrades  frequently  became 
so  ravenously  hungry  that  they  went  so 
far  as  to  search  among  their  excrements 
for  non-digested  particles  of  food  to 
wash  off  and  eat/'  "Wars  not  only  leave 
behind  disfigured  and  helpless  creatures^ 
but  they  also  breed  death-dealing  dis-- 
eases  like  typhus,  cholera  and  typhoid 
fever.  Statistics  reveal  that  venereal  dis- 
eases caused  a  larger  number  of  hos- 
pitalizations among  soldiers  than  any 
other  disease.  Here  again  these  dis- 
tresses wreak  their  greatest  havoc  upon 
non-combatants  and  the  generations  that 
follow. 
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The  Greater  Losses 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  casualties  among  soldiers  due  to  ene- 
my fire  or  other  causes  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  suffering  imposed  upon 
civilian  populations  and  non-combatants. 
Conquering  armies  have  pillaged  towns, 
raped  the  women,  robbed  them  of  their 
necessities  of  life,  and  left  them  to  die- 
How  many  women,  children  and  old  men, 
if  not  butchered  and  killed  outright,  have 
been  maltreated  and  tortured  and  left 
to  suffer  the  r^st  of  their  lives  will  never 
be  known. 


All  the  wanton  destruction  of  previous 
wars  fades  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  conflagration  during 
1914-1918.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
world's  population  were  involved  in  the 
first  world  war,  or  about  1,700,000,000 
people-  "When  the  two  greatest  armies 
ever  assembled  in  the  field  up  to  that 
time,  approximately  2,000,000  men  on 
e&ch  side,  threw  themseivBs  at  e^ch  oth- 
er in  1914  they  hoped  to  gain  a  quick 
victory.  But  after  six  weeks  of  fighting 
they  found  themselves  stalemated  in 
trenches  stretching  from  Switzerland  to 
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tho  ISoxih  KO.  M-DTe  ion  vera  Onva 
Into  tiie  trenekAi  QBtil  a  l«t*i  «f  CSjOOO,- 

000  ven  locked  m  martaJ  eomlBL  IW 

four  j^AFE  ererj  attempt  te  fun  b  do- 
delve  victoiy  cm  citli«T  ride  ammd  only 
jii  and  and  btaod 

Tbe  looaes  of  Warld  War  T  wm 
coloMal,  anrpB-BEuig  urihbig  up  to  thai 
tima,  as  ncpted  b;  tbn  lollorag-  lalndL- 


CAVcu^Ttnoj 

WoftLA  Wn  1 

Jiipin 

1410 

UoeGmkcco 

UJXO 

lirun 

STJ300 

?DrtufiJ 

n^ui 

B«UkiiL 
Buifudi 

8SU0« 

TTn1t<^il  FtiiTfii 

864  Hm 

Buminla 

63&.TPS 

'initoy 

n^Quo 

luir 

9,1BT,000 

3ritllll  fljdplM 

Knueo 
AnilriA-HittCWT 

QumtXT 

T.taSM 

fitMii 

9,tEfl,D0D 

TntMl 
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Of  th<4a  ST^pWD  eumHitt  umm 
tlM  ftDUIen  it  Li  EiitJiifti.ted  Ihit  UyOIXhOOS 
did  With  tn  woaJ  Bumtwr  of  a*iluu 
kill«d,  in  addition  to  mdm  aXODtUlOO 
vonnded,  WorU  War  I  exceeded  ^  fu 
bU  pnviau  naxB.  Ia  oiugk  tAtlles  nitole 
umicfi  wore  fantchRred  to  pieccB.  Tk? 
Brltlfih  ld«t  «aODO  On  tlw  fint  ^y  nf 
tb«  attack  at  Scomne.  The  FVeach  last 
Daarlf  SOOVJOO,  ood  tbe  Gmnuu  half 
tlkKt  DomWr,  at  Veidiui  id  19111 

l^demit»  libe  tine  SpDniidi  flu,  irhkfa 
nTl£ad  out  £be  lives  of  roao;  imlSiOiBL, 

mm  ittritmted  dir«dlj  to  tbe  «ar.  Fou 
siiUion  A  nneniui,  Jev^r  SyiiBii  aad  Greeh 
ciTJHuifl  vera  mkssBciciL  Dne-tkiFd  of 
the  popnUl^on  of  Poland  vh  wiped  o^ 
Two  jmUion  Btianpn  oTiliaiii  peddied; 
SW^OUO  KnuanULo,  800,000  Qennvi,  aid 
nurl^  IflOOfJOO  AuHtriui  ud  fie^Vl 
eiTiluna  pembed-  Ajnaog  fiabuBUBD  ud 


■ukna  Oh^  wen  neu^  lOOvOOD  killad 

Vot  mIt  did  W«i4d  Wir  I  ebugd  Qk» 
toundvLjiflft  and  mtmrlj  every  ehararior 
vrJramaji  life,  it  alao  i^Mat  blthOTto  ac- 
cepted fandamcuta]  prrndploa  Tmdoily- 
hag  fimrBDiait,  mtamatJoDnl  relaticnUi 
camnreeidflmocncTBBdfrHedoiTi.  Uora 

tbaaaseon  olC  tliroiioi 
ojinbi>l«d.  But  iaatoad  o-f 
mibft^  tko  voHd  ■af4  fbr 
dcmo^racff,  it  mado  t1i< 
wo^  aafa  far  dictaCor- 
M^  With  Uic  rial  of  U>- 
>■  h  Im w^ii  igm  ft^  world  is 

a  few  jeara  was  a^aiii 
gored  Dj  a  world  war  ao 
cokMsal  that  It  completely 
dTorflbadowed  WoHd 
Wat  J  in  Biie  aad  deBtno- 
tioo. 

Wti-U  Wmr  U 

Tb  Rpite  of  the  great  id- 
vKDeement  in  anaameatf. 
defeacive  warfare,  &nd 


BrBHHUt&vaHh  fulon  ta 
Om  Dtaabir  «f  Huulti^ 
VHUCrifi  kid  «imWi«BL^  ftod 

iMl»  WKid  War  I  i>  fouod 
(0  b«  wwB  iJBia  M  greM  ■• 
tai  101  prartut  BiL>ai-  vut 

■&  ■^sm  tbM  World  War  TT 
tomn  up  and  oiwnhvlviia 
the  flut  Wddd  War  bj  nar- 
lybnr 
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life-preserving  efficiency  of  the  medics.1 
corps,  the  casualty  list  of  "World  War  II 
climbed  to  a  new  high,  as  noted  in  the 
following  revised  table. 


Castjaltirs  op 

WORU)  War  11 

Lusemburg 

500 

NetherlanrJs 

6,825 

Denmark 

7.100 

Norway 

10,000 

South  Africa 

23,044 

British  Co  oniea 

28,057 

New  Zealand 

31,476 

Bulgaria 

mfiofi 

Fin  and 

52,609 

Czeehoslqvakia 

60,000 

Australia 

69,19S 

Canada 

92,493 

Bumania 

100,000 

Tndia 

100,446 

Belgium 

109,095 

Philippines 

118,442 

Greece 

147,600 

Italy 

301,494 

United  King*:  om 

574,853 

Austria 

700,000 

Fran<!e 

747,730 

United  States 

1,135,054 

Y  ugoslavia 

1,685.000 

China 

3,178,063 

Poland 

5,265,800 

Japan 

5,758,338 

Germany 

9,500.000 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

15,000,000 

Total 


H&35,1&6 


Vatican  sources  set  the  numher  of 
casualties  even  higher.  The  total  dead, 
they  say*  were  22,060,000,  and  the  nran- 
ber  -wounded,  34,400,000, 

Measuring  the  cost  of  these  two  twen- 
tieth-century global  wars  in  money,  they 
also  surpass  all  other  wars.  The  nine-' 
teen  years  of  Napoleonic  Wars  were  said 
to  cost  $15,000,000,000.  Added  to  this  the 
cost  of  all  other  wars  thereafter,  both 
small  and  great,  up  to  1914,  there  was  at 
least  $40,000,000,000  spent  to  destroy 
life-  And  how  does  the  co&t  of  "World 
"War  I  compare  with  this?  It  was  over 
eight  times  as  great  as  of  the  previous' 
two  hundred  years'  wars,  or  $337,980,- 


579,657!  On  July  1, 1946,  there  was  stiH 
$15,000,000,000  of  World  War  I  debts 
unpaid.  As  for  the  cost  of  World  War  II, 
it  ran  into  astronomical  figures  amount- 
ing to  more  than  a  thousand  billion  dol- 
lars, $1,1C0.9^1 ,463,084,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  World 
War  I! 

,  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  that  war  is 
the  direct  cause  for  national  debts  and 
inflations  that  follow.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Debt  Policy  says:  "Five  times  in 
the  nation's  history  M^e  have  incarred 
great  national  debts — all  of  them  to  fi- 
nance wars."  Whereas  in  1860  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $406  per  family,  and  in 
li*20,  $l,147f  by  .l!>46  it  had  rooketed  to 
$7,009  per  family. 

Behold  the  '"Last  Day^"! 

When,  2,000  ymrs  ago,  the  diseiples  of 
that  wise  Nazarene  named  Jesus  asked 
Him  when  the  end  of  this  present  wicked 
world  would  come,  and  when  His  right- 
eous king-doni  would  he  established^  He 
said  to  them,  among  other  things:  "Ye 
shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars : 
see  that  ye  bo  not  troubled:  for  all  these 
things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is 
not  yet.  For  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom: 
and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences, and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places. 
All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows/' 
(Matthew  24:6-8)  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  this  great  prophecy  began  to 
be  fulfilled  in  1914?  Where  in  all  the  past 
history  of  this  warring  world  prior  to 
1914  had  there  been  a  mass  rising  of 
'nation  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom'?  The  overwhelming 
evidence  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that 
1914  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
time  when  wars,  famines,  pestilences  and 
earthquakes  would  begin  to  come  in  con- 
centrated doses  as  foretold.  According 
to  a  Harvard  University  analysis  as  re- 
ported by  Collier's  magazine  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1945,  World  War  I  was  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  previous  901  major 
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wars  that  have  occnrred  since  500  B-C- 
And  on  the  same  basis  of  analysis  World 
War  U  could,  no  doubt,  be  shown  to  be 
four  times  as  gretit  as  World  War  L 
(For  statistical  proof  that  earthquakes, 
famines,  and  pestilences  have  accompa- 
nied these  global  wars  since  1914  see 
previous  issues  of  Awaket  November  22, 
1946,  May  22,  1947,  June  22,  19470 

One  would  think  that  the  world  would 
be  tired  of  bloodshed  and  human  car- 
nage; but  it  is  not.  In  spite  of  past  his- 
tory, and  in  spite  of  the  desire  for  peace 
among  the  common  people,  the  leaders  of 
this  war-crazy  world  at  present  are  in  a 
feverish  armament  race  or  a  scale  here- 
tofore unknown-  Instead  of  disarming 
after  World  War  II,  a  survey  shows  that 
at  the  present  timp  ff*e  standing  armies 
of  the  world  number  19,000,000  and  are 
maintained  at  a  yearlv  cost  of  $27,400,- 
000,000.  Many  more  billiuna  of  dollars 
are  concealed  in  research  exp^nditurGa 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
A-bombs,   guided   missiles,   jet   planes, 
deu Ill-dealing    radioactive    clouds    and 
bacteriological    warfare.    After    nearly 
two  years  of  wrangling  in  the  U.  N.  Se-  . 
curity  Coancil  the  piling  up  of  A-bombs 
continues.  The  stoek-piling  of  strategic 
war  materials  continues  among  the  na- 
tions, with  th<^  Unitpd  States  building  a 
pile    worth    over    $2,000,000,000-    New 
secret  submarines  faster  and  more  dead- 
ly than  anything  lieretofore  known  are 
now  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $16,500,000 
each.    Bombs  weighing   25,000   pounds, 
bigger  than  any  used  in  the  recent  war, 
are  being  tested-  Airfields  for  atomic 
warfare  are  now  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion in  Alaska,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  '^strategic  spot  on  earth"-  Blocs 
are  being  formed,  the  world  is  being  split 
into  military  camps,  and  hemisphere  de- 
fense is  being  pushfid  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Compulsory  military  training  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  essential  to  survival. 
And  headlines  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  21  announced:  '^Ordnance  makers 
ready  for  orders.  Larger  demands  antici- 
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pfited  when  Congress  completes  Army- 
Navy  unification/' 

Sneh  preparation  for  war  is  exactly 
as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Joel:  'Tro- 
claira  ye  this  among  the  nations ;  prepare 
war;  stir  up  the  mighty  m^n ;  kt  all  the 
men  of  war  draw  near^  let  them  come  up. 
Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,  and 
your  pruning-hooks  into  spears;  let  the 
wf^ak  say,  I  am  strong.  Haste  ye,  and 
come,  all  ye  nations  round  about,  and 
gather  yourselves  together."  (3: 9-11, 
Am.  Stan.  Vt^r.),  In  view  of  such  proph- 
ecy, and  in  view  of  the  facts  in  fulfill- 
ment of  such  prophecy,  it  is  sheer  folly 
and  gross  hypocrisy  to  believe  and 
preach  that  any  so-called  "United  Na- 
tions" organization  can  and  will  estab- 
lish peace  in  this  warring  world.  As  a 
sample  of  how  the  leaders  of  this  world 
talk  peace  while  at  the  same  time  they 
prepare  for  war  we  note  President  Tru- 
man's ChristmRR  messagp,  1946,  in  which 
he  said:  ''With  faith  and  courage  we 
shall  work  to  hasten  the  day  when  the 
sword  is  replaced  by  the  plowshare  and 
the  nations  do  not  learn  war  anjuiore'/' 
Their  actions  belie  their  mouthinga, 

Rt^vponsibility  for  Wars 

Only  by  understauding  the  causes  of 
the  terrible  wars  in  these  latter  days  is 
it  possible  to  explain  why  intelligent 
men  in  this  twentieth  century  engage  in 
such  inhuman  butchery.  The  sinister 
power  that  is  driving  this  warring  world 
on  to  its  final  destruction  is  the  god  of 
this  world,  Satan  the  Devil,  and  his  in- 
visible demons.  This  wicked  one  who  is 
responsible  for  all  the  past  wars  of  his- 
tory is  now  hringing  great  woes  upon 
the  people  in  a  final  effort  to  tarn  all 
creatures  away  from  Jehovah  God  and 
His  kingdom  of  righteousness,  aa  it  is 
written  in  Revelation  12 : 9, 12 :  ^'And  the 
great  dragon  was  east  out,  that  old  ser- 
pentj  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world:  he  was  cast 
out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him.  ,  ,  .  Woe  to  the  inr 


hAfaLters  of  the  earth  and  of  tiie  seal  for 
the  dffril  is  come  down  onto  Ton^  banng 
great  -wroth,  because  he  kno-ffeth  that  he 
hstb  hut  a  short  time.'' 

PoMticB,  commeTce  and  religion  are 
Ten  mnch  a  part  of  the  Deril's  pre&ent 
wiwed  vorlcl  It  h  not  necessary  to  make 
a  commentary  on  the  responmbility'  of 
poli-dcal  dictators  and  giant  commer- 
cial cartels  for  the  wars.  As  for  the  reli- 
gious clergy,  everyone  knows  thoy  inBti- 
gated  the  Cmaade  slaQghters  and  the 
religions  wars  that  eraied  in  the  Thirty 
Tears*  "War,  which  latter  war,  the  En- 
enclopisdia  Britaimca  says,  was  "^e 
most  horrible  single  militsjy  opiaode  in 
western  history".  As  for  demon  religjon's 
respoDsihiUty  for  World  War  I,  'Tlev-" 
George  Wilha  Cooke,  in  1919,  writing  in 
the  Chicago  TJ%ity,  said: 

Chnstiaaity  hju  betraydd  its^t  bodj  snd 
BOnL  ThG  attitade  of  tke  dmrches  in  this  CDUn- 
tryi  sik!  in  even  greater  degree  in  tike  otlier 
countries,  has  not  been  mck  as  to  inspire 
faith  in  their  aincerily.  To  a  Tcry  lAlgt  extent 
they  hayft  ahflndoned  Christianity  for  patriot- 
ism. Tii&y  hav«  been  committed  to  a  brutal, 
revenjcftd,  and  savage  Imt  for  war  and  all 
the  worst  tfiat  var  denuinds.  .  ,  .  The  moal 
omeli  heartless,  and  revengefol  demands  made 
in  bflhalt  of  W4t  have  eoine  frooL  ChrisCiEQ 
p^pit)  on  both  a^fles. 


The  Detroit  Free  Pres^,  An^t  6, 
19iSt  in  sp^a^ing  of  tise  ree^msibittty  of 
Ihe  clergy  for  World  War  I,  said : 

Tk^  joined  the  mort  rampageona  of  our 
jin^we  and  war-at-any-pnce-  patriots  in 
aronsmg  the  bdligerent  paasioDfl  of  the  peo- 
ple ..  .  Neady  aUof  th.emconldbebrev«tted 
for  distingaiBhed  service  in  boosting  t^e  hn- 
man  slaughtering  game  .  .  .  Indeed  ike  miii- 
istera  in  aH  the  belligerokt  cotrntriea  ei^en- 
dered  so  much  passion  and  vlolmfie  that  it 
TTugkt  be  called  their  war. 

Ample  testunoQT  eonid  be  cited  Co 
prove  that  the  elsrgy  during  World 
War  H  followed  exacuy  the  same  conrse 
as  in  fonner  years.  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants of  the  A^»  powers  foaght  against 
Catholics  and  Protectants  of  the  Allied 
armies,  and  on^  both  sides  tlie  cler^ 
blessed  the  soldiers  and  prayed  for  tic- 
tftry- 

This  explains  why  Christians  who  are 
'not  of  this  world*  (John  17:16)  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  religion,  politics 
and  oommerce,  nor  its  wars.  With  con- 
fidence these  Lovers  of  righteonsnesB  an- 
nounce that  when  this  deviMsh  waiting 
world  comes  to  its  final  end  at  Armsr 
geddon  it  will  be  replaced  by  Jehovah 
God's  Theocratic  rale  nnder  Christ  {jio 
Fnnce  of  Peace^  Only  then  will  there  be 
no  more  war. 


Torrii  Zones  of  the  o4mosphae 

Iheuam  wbo  think  itej  win  taiT«f  £0  d^  bkjqb  £a  a  nkofcoC  ship  mSI 
be  intcrMtod  to  kan  vriiat  tfaey  wiD  pan  through.  Heretofore  it  was 
thon^t  that  above  acwi  milM*  keigfat  there  vaa  a  omutaat  tcmpflra- 
tore  of  67  degreca  htkfw  wero  FolmEib^t  TI16  Iherstiometeis,  howerer,  tiiat 
■vere  attached  to  the  nck^  ekot  up  at  WkiU  Sands,  Neir  Ifezieo, 
broogkt  baek  lome  rc^eaUiv  inforawtioai*  Between  30  and  40  milva  op  thexe  ii  a 
torrid  Booe  i&  wbioh  tlM  heat  naohee  170  degreea,  Then,  between  10  aad  50  iul«  the 
lemperatoe  drops  as  Lfiir  ea  150  d<(i«M  below  cenK  StiD  b]Sfaa>  between  50  end  75 
mOes  eken  is  a  toriSe  keit  tone  eiliinated  U>  reach  0SS  degrees,  Whal  liM  bejond 
tbat  is  aaybody'ft  ^oesB.  Cnl;  the  ''kmatiea^,  Hums  persons  that  are  itmek  witk  the 
idea  that  some  day  they  will  tn^d  I0  4be  moon^  are  pnbably  the  imes  that  afc  ironied 
very  mneh  irtiethex  the  tbciDHnaeter  hita  abaohitfl  soo  or  the  boiling  point  of  (uugahu, 
uooe  nwat  people  are  wmtcnt  to  dwdl  iipoa  the  eerth,  iriiere  the  Crerfot  plaeed  ihmiL 
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pel  the  covering  darkness  eviinioers  love, 
and  their  bubble  would  burst,  (John 
3 ;  19-21)  Becoming  specific,  let  us  review 
some  utterances  of  men  that  ^arken  un- 
derstanding and  push  intQ  the  shadows 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  which  polish  to 
d^^sling  briUianoe  loen's  international 
political  creatiou. 

Beligion  BelpB  Shape  the  Charter 

Overblesaed  by  worldly  religions,  un- 
blessed by  God — that  is  the  plight  cf  the 
United  NationSt  In  1945  many  nations 
asaembled  at  San  Francisco  to  adopt  a 
charter  for  the  resiirrected  league  of  Aa- 
tiops.  Many  religions  assembled  there; 
but  so  disunited  were  they  that  they 
could  not  agree  on  how  to  pray  or  to 
what  god  to  pray;  so  the  conference 
opened  prayerlesa.  A  minute  of  "silence 
and  solemn  meditation''  was  the  com- 
promise adopted.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
ligious spirit  so  saturated  the  atmos- 
phere  that  the  Protestant  Federal  Couth 
cil  Bulletin  reported:  *'The  opening  of 
the  Conference  reflected  far  more  than 
did  the  Versailles  conference  a  sense  of 
dependence  upon  God/'  Later  this  buUe- 
tia  claimed  that  the  scope  of  religious 
activity  in  relation  to  the  establishmeDt 
of  the  iTnited  Nations  was  ''without  prec- 
edent Joi  the  experience  of  American 
Protestantism*^ 

Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  reli- 
gions bombarded  the  international  poli- 
ticians with  religious  peace  proposals, 
and  according  to  a  Catholic  Hierarchy 
report  this  combined  counsel  *^*uiideni- 
ably  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Charter 
which  emerged  from  San  FranciscoJ'- 
But  these  groups  did  more  than  pam- 
phleteer: in  certain  sessions  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  and  advise.  By  this  ar- 
rangement Hiejrarehy  proposals  were 
written  into  the  charter  on  at  least  nine 
points,  ths  Catholic  press  claimed,  and 
couBcilmeix  for  Protestantism  chimed 
out  their  claims  that  they  influenced  the 
formulation  of  "five  amendments  dealing 
with   human   rights   and  fundamental 
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freedoms"-  Yes,  rights  and  freedoms 
that  Bpirit^ally  sids  Proteatantiflm  will 
compromise  and  forget  at  a  frown  from 
Caesar;  while,  in  the  words  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  some  de- 
spised minority  such  as  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses will  test  the  world's  devotion  to 
its  o"ivn  ideals. 

In  her  press  Qolumn  of  June  26, 1945, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  that  she  *'eonla 
not  help  but  think'  that  the  representa- 
tives  who  have  been  working  on  the 
charter  out  in  San  Francisqo  have  la- 
bored to  bring  forth  something  which 
will  prepare  the  way  for  that  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  which  we  poor,  faulty  hu- 
man beings  have  been  so  long  awaiting''. 
Sinking  even  lower  in  misapplying 
Scripture,  clergyman  T3.endersan  Sb'ms. 
of  Ohio,  emoted  on  July  29, 1945:  '*  *Say 
among  the  nations  that  the  Lord  reign- 
eth  .  -  ,  He  shall  judge  tJie  people  right- 
eously/ The  clear  word  of  the  psalmist, 
translated  into  terms  of  modern  appliea' 
tion,  was  definitely  heard  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions- The  Charter,  as  finally  written, 
embodies  many  changes  recommended 
by  thoughtful  Christiana  of  different 
connnuniona  .  .  ,  L&t  no  one  say  tbat 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
world  is  of  no  eifect  in  the  international 
political' councils.  That  voice  has  been 
heard  and  heeded."  Even  the  cautious 
and  wily  Pope  Pius  SII  at  that  time 
'^expressed  deep  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference". 

Obviously  pleased  with  themselves, 
the  world-Ioviug  religions  meddled  more 
in  poJitieS  by  urging  in  Senate  cotnmit- 
tee  hearings  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
by  the  United  States.  Typical  is  the  re- 
port published  in  the  New  Yoric  Times 
of  July  13, 1945: 

The  support  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Chui-ches  of  Chri&t  in  Ameri^  was  put  be- 
fore the  committee  by  a  Qommunication  from 
Bishop  Q.  Bromley  Oxnam,  oouncil  president 
to  Chairman  Connally.  The  statement  said 


thfit  tte  council  believed  the  Charter  offered 
mankind  ao  important  jn^ans  of  achieving  a 
juat  and  durnble  peacci  that  it  was  the  "cUat 
dufy"  o£  the  got'erntnent  to  ratify  it  quickly, 
and  that  Christians  had  a  responsibility  to 
help  create  the  deterniinatioD  to  Use  fully 
the  procedures  provided  by  the  Charter, 

Babbl  Jam&a  A,  Vfax  presented  a  paper  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Conferenf-a  of  Ameri- 
can Rfbbis,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  as 
foUowa :  "Beeause  of  the  promise  of  peace  and 
jnternatioTial  co -ope ration  that  thg  United 
Nations  Charter  wilJ  bring  immedfate/y,  be- 
cause of  the  horrible  sacrifices  and  devasta- 
tion of  war  vhich  all  good  men  seek  to  avoid, 
because  of  the  promise  of  the  ultimate  estub- 
lishmet^t  of  the  tcingdom  of  God  that  we  see  in 
it,  we  American  Rabbis,  speaking  lor  out- 
selves  and  foe  the  men  and  women  whom  we 
serve  and  lead,  plead  for  the  speedy  ratifica- 
tion hy  the  Seiints  of  ihe  United  States  of 
the  Uniied  Nations  Charter-  VTe  are  confident 
that  the  blessings  of  God  will  rest  upon  all 
men  who  participate  in  speedily  makiug  this 
charter  the  accepted  la^v  of  the  nations, 
[Italics  added] 

Not  to  cause  the  bosom  of  the  world 
religions  to  swell  wiili  unpardonable 
pride,  but  to  cJinch  the  point  thftt  thej 
shared  in  fihapiug  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  :ve  quote  the  sop  President 
Truraan  cast  to  the  religionists.  In  his 
speech  to  the  Federat  Council  of  Church- 
es of  Christ  in  America,  in  Cohiiubus, 
Ohio,  on  Match  6^  l^-*^>  the  president 
pouied  out  these  oily  phrases : 

There  l5  no  problem  on  this  earth  lough 
enouiijh  to  withstand  the  flame  of  a  genuine 
renewal  of  religious  faith.  And  Bomc  of  the 
problems  of  today  will  yield  to  nothing  less 
than  that  kind  of  revival.  ...  As  among 
men,  so  among  nations,  nothing  will  do  more 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  than  their 
rigorous  application  of  the  principles  of  our 
ancient  religion,  Wc  have  tried  to  write  into 
the  charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  the  essence 
of  rehgion.  By  these  prineiplea  the  United 
Nations  have  laid  the  framework  of  the  chat' 
ter  oa  the  sound  rock  of  religious  prmciples- 
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But  are  the  religious  principles  sup- 
plied by  worldly  rr'hsiona  a  sound  rofJ^T 
Hardly,  when  the  Scriptural  rock  foun- 
dation uf  Christ  has  oeen  rejected  by 
these  religions  for  an  illicit  love  affair 
with  world  politics.  The  foundation  is 
not  roek,  but  sand,  and  the  structure 
erected  thereon  will  prove  a  washout  at 
Armageddon's  storm,  as  Jesus  foretold. 
(Matthew  7:24-27)  But  religion  is  not 
content  with  supplying  a  sandy  founda- 
tion of  principles;  it  wooa  to  become  a 
fuli  partner.  A  bofd  advance  in  (hia  di- 
rection was  made  by  the  World  Cooncil 
of  Christiana  and  Jews,  a  religious  com- 
bine of  105  denominations  from  35  coun- 
tries and  boasting  leadership  over  more 
than  175,000,000  persons.  The  New  York 
Times  of  April  6,  1947,  reported  that 
this  World  Council  had  applied  for  sffilj. 
htioji  ^^'ith  UNESCO  IVidtf^  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization), ^vhieh  application  was 
warmly  endocsei  and  supported  by  tiie 
United  States  state  department, 

V^N,  'Stands  in  the  Soly  Place' 

The  Bible  declares  that  Christ  and  His 
fcin^oni  are  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
Christendom's  clergy  and  politicians  dis- 
agree. The  sponsoring  committee  of  the 
World  Congress  of  Religion,  to  be  held 
in  Boston  next  October  and  bringing  to- 
gether religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  from 
more  tlian  fifty  countries^  urged  united 
religious  support  of  the  United  Nations 
because  "unfaltering  and  loyal  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  leadership 
can  yet  save  us".  (Chicago  Snn,  July  a, 
1947)  On  April  13  of  this  vear  Unitari- 
ans in  Washington,  D.C,  lieard  a  plea 
that  "Christianity  should  recognize  the 
United  Nations  as  a  force  wliich  abo 
has  a  role  of  salvation."  The  American 
Unitarian  Assoeiation  president,  Dr. 
Eliot,  fumed:  '^hristtamty  muse  aban- 
don its  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  way 
to  salvation,"  Only  a  few  days  earlier 
Benjamin  Cohen,  assistant  secretary 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  told  a  re- 
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Kgioos  assembly  in  New  York  city  that 
"tile  message  of  the  Charter  of  U,  N.  was 
beeoming  tiae  gospel  of  mankiBd",  Thus 
they  seek  to  replace  Christ's  kingdom 
with  the  U.  N. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  says  the  Bible;  but  religious 
hypocrites  say  the  United  Kations-is*  Dr. 
Nolde,  representative  of  the  Federal 
CoTineil  of  Churches  at  the  San  Francis- 
co Cofiferenee,  said;  "The  hope  of  man- 
kind is  now  fixed  on  the  United  Nations 
organization."  In  January  of  this  year 
Cardinal  Spellman  vowed:  ^'I  avow  be- 
fore the  world  that  the  precious  peace 
which  all  men  crave  will  never^come  to 
pass  until  a  strongs  lojal  United  Na- 
tions, undaunted,  believes  and  lives  the 
motto  of  our  United  States  'In  God  is  our 
Trust*/*  Not  long  ago  Henry  Wallace,  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
city  and  over  a  nation-wide  hookup,  said : 
''There  is  but  one  hope  for  world  peace 
— the  United  Nations."  Last  Christmas 
America's  Bible-quoting  president  did 
lip  service  to  Christ  but  showed  how  dis- 
tant his  heart  was  from  Christ's  king- 
dom when  he  acclaimed  the  United  Na- 
tions as  ''the  world's  hope  for  peace". 

In  his  religiously  phrased  Christmas 
sermon  President  Truman  also  said : 
'TVith  faith  and  courage  we  shall  work 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  sword  is  re- 
placed by  the  plowshare  and  the  nations 
do  not  ^learu  war  any  more'."  Seventeen 
days  later  Senator  Vandenburg  suc- 
cumbed- to  the  temptation  to  toy  with 
these  same  rhythmic  Bible  truths  while 
discussing  the  international  forums,  say- 
ing, **This  process  of  reciprocal  candor 
is  one  of  the  major  forces  which  can  beat 
swords  into  plowshares  on  the  anviJs  of 
mutual  understanding  and  good-will.*' 
But  conscientious  Bible  readers  know 
that  Jehovah  God  through  Christ  is  the 
only  force  that  will  fulfill  the  prophecies 
of  a  warless  new  world,  and  not  politi- 
cians intent  on  universal  military  train- 
ing and  war  preparedness. 

Standing  in  tJie  holy  place!  Yes,  as 
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firmly  as  a  flood  of  grandiose  speeches 
can^  put  the  United  Nations  there.  But 
that  will  prove  to  be  not  so  firm  in  tlie 
end.  Just  as  infirm,  in  fact,  as  the  reli- 
gionizing at  the  time  of  what  (he  pubiie 
press  called  the  ''consecration'',  not  dedi- 
cation, of  the  United  Nations  site  in  New 
York,  The  ubiquitous  Spellman  opened 
the  ceremony  with  the  solemn  declara- 
tion that  "this  portion  of  America"  was 
now  set  apart  to  he  ''a  temple  oS  peace"^ 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  declared  the  site  for  the 
world  capital  was  '^hallowed  ground". 
All  this  palaver  was  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times-,  April  14,  1947. 

A  Plastered  Abomination 

In  their  mutual  love-making  clerics 
and  politieos  bandy  about  Scripture 
texts  and  misapply  them  to  the  United 
Nations,  The  Bible  does  foretell  the 
League  of  Nations,  its  deraisej  and  its 
resurrection  as  the  United  Nations;  but 
political  cl&rgymen  and  religious  politi- 
cians shy  from  these  texts.  The  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Revelation  rightly 
prophesies  that  this  political  creation 
woidd  be  plastered  with  names  full  of 
blasphemy-  Christ  Jesus  foretold  it  as 
an  "abominafion  of  desolation'^  that 
would  "stand  in  the  holy  place"  reserved 
by  G-od  for  His  heavenly  kingdom, — Mat- 
thew 24 :  15- 

The  worldly  religions^  in  their  haate 
to  woo  and  win  the  United  Nations,  have 
been  taken  in  the  same  noose  that  snared 
the  Jewish  religionists  of  Jesus'  day. 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  ,  rejected 
Christ  and  saidj  'TVe  have  no  king  but 
CsBsar."  They  chose  an  alliance  with 
Rome,  an  abomination  to  God,  and  in  the 
unhappy  end  were  desolated.  Since  1914 
Christ's  kingdom  has  been  established 
(see  "Let  God  Be  True",  pages  185-196, 
243-255),  but  rebellious  Christendom  re- 
jected it  and  tried  to  set  in  the  ^Oioly 
place"  lirst  the  League  of  Nations  and 
now  the  United  Nations.  They  woo  the 
international  combine,  and  win  it.  But 
with  it  they  shall  falL— Daniel  2:  44. 
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Rising  Cost 


HOUSEWIVES  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  ever- 
climiglng  opiaions  of  learned 
economistfi  who  analyze  the  ris- 
inK  cost  of  living.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  condition  of  prosper- 
ity, or  lack  of  it,  of  one  nation  affects  to 
some  extent  the  status  of  other  nations. 
The  economist  ninst  measure  these  vari- 
able facts  and  correctly  interpret  each 
shadow  of  change  in  them  if  he  is  to  make 
a  correct  forecast.  Because  his  obaerva- 
tinns  are  often  confined  to  the  realm  of 
theory,  which  is  never  entirely  accurate^ 
his  learned  opinions  are  generally  shat- 
tered hy  any  sudden  turn  of  events.  But, 
however  inexact  the  science  of  economics 
when  it  comes  to  foretelling  the  cost  of 
tea  in  China,  a  general  knowledge  of  eco- 
noiRies  will  explain  to  a  great  extent  the 
causes  for  the  present  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  financial  experts  often  take  Jeave 
of  the  common  down-to-earth  level  and 
fly  away  in  a  cloud  of  figures.  Very  few 
of  them  say  outright  what  they  all  know : 
that  the  chief  (*ause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  the  great  expense  of  war.  On 
April  1  the  national  debt  stood  at  $257,- 
786,305,059,  which  anio  unted  to  more  than 
$J_,800  indebtedneEs  for  ev- 
ery man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  From 
1943  to  1946,  the  years  of 
heaviest  spending  for  war 
and  war  agenciea,  the  gov* 
ernment  borrowed  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  By  spends 
ing  more  than  its  receipts 
the  government  planged  it- 
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self  $181,000,000,000  farther 
into  the  red  during  those  four 
years  alone !  Victory  was  cost- 
ly and  it  iias  not  been  paid 
for.  While  many  regard  these 
expenditures  as  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  tlie  war,  it  is  not  clear  to  them 
how  tliis  affe^^ls  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  iT>- 
flation  is  a  form  of  taxation.  It  is  resort- 
ed to  because  tlie  efifect  is  not  so  imme- 
diately felt  as  in  more  direct  taxation, 
Stripped  of  its  complexities  this  is  how 
inflation  works:  In  order  to  make  the 
tremendous  purchases  required  for  war, 
the  government  borrows  extensively, 
lhen_  buys  and  uses  up  the  goods  arid 
services  purchased.  Thus  the  national 
resources  are  depleted,  but  there  is  left 
an  excess  of  currency,  because  the  gov- 
ernment borrows,  and  issues  bonds  and 
currency  from  the  treasary  to  cover  its 
indebtedness.  This  increase  in  nurrenny 
in  circulation  is  used  to  buy  the  de- 
creased total  of  commodities,  and  this 
in  turn  accounts  for  a  general  higher 
price  scale  dne  to  greater  scarcity  of 
materials.  The  purpose  of  the  OPA  was 
to  put  an  artificial  brake  on  demand,  that 
is,  limit  demand,  and  distribute  the 
smaller  supply  equitably. 
But  the  difference  between 
a  controlled  economy  and 
inflation  is  largely  psycho- 
logical- Whether  the  people 
prefer  to  do  without  be- 
cause of  rationing^  or  be- 
cause the  price  is  too  high 
for  the  average  pocketbook, 
the   results   are   the 


same. 
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The  depletion  of  supplies  is  the  baaie 
headarfie  in  either  a  contxoUed  or  free 
economy,  and  war  is  the  primair  cause 
for  the  depletion- 

Bnt,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  why 
does  the  price  of  goods  continne  hight 
In  considering  the  causes  for  this  condi- 
tion one's  view  must  be  expanded  beyond 
ihe  domestic  problems  to  take  in  the 
needs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  hunger 
of  the  German  frau  and  the  French 
femme  affects  the  American  housewife 
whether  she  realizes  it  or  not.  When 
the  European  shivers  in  his  bomh- 
Tented  house  the  tremor  goes  around  the 
world-  It  is  now  a  small  world  whose 
trout)le5  in  one  locality  are  transmitted 
along  the  nerve  atream  of  cotmnexce 
jirodueing  reflexes  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  global. 

The  whole  world  needs  foodj  steel, 
buildmg  materialSj  chemicals,  and  many 
other  basic  industrial  commodities  which 
A^lerica^  as  the  great  undamaged  indus- 
trial center,  produces-  Although  the  total 
of  all  exports  to  Europe  in  1946  was  only 
6.6  billion  daUars,  or  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  food  and  services  prodixced  in  Amer- 
ica, yet  this  depletion,  however  com- 
mendable from  the  humanitarian  view- 
point, adds  to  the  pressure  that  pushes 
prices  upt  Meat-hungry  Europe  reveals 
its  desperation  wh^n  its  offers  for  meat 
are  four  cents  a  pound  higher  than  even 
America's  own  inflated  domestic  price. 
Thus  competition  was  a  contributing 
caus^  for  the  June  price  of  beef  on  the 
hoof  at  2Si  cents  to  compare  with  21  cents 
on  the  bla-ck  market  when  OPA  ceilings 
were  18  and  19  cents.  This  shows,  then, 
how  domestic  inflation  adds  to  dollar- 
poor  Europe's  plentiful  troubles  and  in 
the  end  boomerangs  on  America's  turbu- 
lent sea  of  domestic  problems. 

Who  Is  to  Blame? 

In  situations  like  this,  which  bring 
present  pain  and  future  disaster^  it  is 
customary  to  look  for  a  scapegoat-  Vari- 
ous ones  have  been  nominated  as  the  nn- 
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lucky  culprit:  capitalj  labor,  lEepUfafc 
cans,  Democrats,  Congress  (for  remov- 
ing OPA  restrictions),  and  the  people 

themselves  (for  wanting  a  postwar  spree 
of  buying).  But  each  of  these  in  turn  en- 
deavors to  escape  the  odium  resembling 
that  of  a  scapegoat.  President  Truman, 
in  his  Jefferson  Day  speech,  tried  to  dis- 
claiin  any  responsihiiity  tor  the  present 
conditions  by  lamenting  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture deflation.  However,  the  devout  hope 
that  a  disastrous  price  hreai^  wiU  not 
come  before  the  1948  Section  is  undoubt- 
edly the  private  talk  of  the  Democrats. 
But,  since  the  witch-hunt  is  on^  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  executive  finder- 
pointing  is  iu  almost  any  direction  that 
will  divert  attention  away  from  the 
White  House. 

Across  the  nation  a  few  merchants 
took  up  the  presiflenf s  cry  for  reduced 
prices  in  the  hop^  that  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  would  in  turn  cut  prices. 
A  notable  example  of  this  was  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  merchants  reduced  prices  10 
percent  However,  their  noble  experi- 
ment failed  and  had  to  be  abandoned 
through  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  In 
general,  the  price  level  was  little  affected 
by  Truman's  drive  for  lower  prices. 

Soaring  Price  of  Food 

The  price  of  farm  products  has 
climbed  the  most  steeply,  with  the  result 
that  the  fanners  as  a  class  have  enjoyed 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  On  August  4,  corn  hit 
a  new  high  of  $2.23  per  bushel,  while 
wheat  reached  $3,23i  and  hogs  $30  per 
hundredweight  this  spring-  This  19  in 
contrast  with  the  early  1930's,  when  com 
feU  to  a  disastrous  low  of  10c  a  bushel 
and  hogs  brought  $3  per  hundredweight 
Since  the  beginning  of  1946  food  prices 
have  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  increase  in  living  cost. 

According  to   the  Bureau  of  La-bor 
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Statistics,  April  19,  1947,  food  prices 
were  130  percent  above  the  1939  level, 
while  all  other  commodities  were  only 

63  percent  above  the  1939  average.  Farm 
products  stood  at  1G9  percent  above  1939. 
From  thU  it  would  appear  that  aft  farm- 
ers were  riding  on  a  tidal  wave  of  pure 
gold-  But  this  ia  hardly  the  ease.  With- 
out question,  Big  Farming,  like  Bi^^  Busi- 
ness, has  grown  prepondcrously  fat^  but 
the  average  farmer  feels  the  pressure  nf 
the  rising  cot^t  of  living  as  do  otlier  aver- 
age people.  The  small  farmer  who  has 
to  huy  eorn  for  Jiia  hogs  and  chickens  at 
S2  a  bushel  instead  of  lOe  indignantly 
objects  to  being  called  a  profiteer,  and 
rightly  so,  Orantbd  tliat  food  prices  are 
away  out  of  lint^,  has  no  uiit*  ever  heard 
of  "the  midditt  man"  that  gets  all  the, 
gravy?  The  small  southern  farnier  who 
is  paid  an  all-tiine  high  of  38c  a  pound 
for  his  wttijji  wonders  who  piles  up  the 
tliffi^Tenee  between  iViat  and  the  ^  he 
pays  for  a  white  shirt- 

Since  food  prices  take  great  Jumps 
from  time  to  time,  as  much  as  19  percent 
in  a  sijt-wcek  period^  economic  reporla 
soon  become  out  of  date.  One  way  the 
housewife  can  estimate  the  rise  of  the 
cost  of  food  from  week  to  week  is  to  com- 
pute the  cost  of  one  quart  of  milk,  one 
dozen  pggs,  one  half-pound  of  butter, 
one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  half-pound 
of  bacon,  and  then  compare  this  with  the 
1939  cost  uf  93  cents.  In  1946,  through- 
nut  the  nation  the  cost  was  about  $1.6G. 
This  year  it  is  much  higher- 

The  Vicious  Circle 

Organised  Tabor,  ba^h^es^,  mdias-tTy, 
capital  and  stoebtiolders  constitute  a 
favored,  if  not  happy,  group.  Around 
this  group  rages  one  of  the  most  heated 
controversies  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  increase  in  cost  of  living. 
Labor  unions  paint  industry  as  the  mon- 
ster devouring  widows'  houses,  while  in- 
dustry denounces  labor's  inordinate  de- 
mands fqr  wage  incre^t^es  as  the  red 
dragon  of  inflation.  Thus^  while  these 
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forces  fight  it  out,  and  chase  each  other 
up  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  dizzy 
heights  of  inflation^  each  progressiva 
wage  increase  being  matched  by  a  corre- 
sponding price  increase  for  the  commod- 
ity made>  the  party  oi  the  third  part,  the 
general  public,  whose  wages  have  gener- 
ally lagged  at  about  70c  per  hour  while 
labor's  went  to  $L16  base  rate,  carries 
the  crushing  burden  of  the  high  coat  of 
living.  When  the  soft-coal  miners  recent- 
ly won  a  raise  of  44e  an  hour,  brinjering 
the  daily  wage  to  JIB-OS  for  inside  work, 
and  the  bard-coal  miners  won  an  in- 
crease of  $1.20  a  day,  it  simply  meant 
that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  raised 
to  more  than  pay  the  wage  increases- 
Supporting  her  claims  for  increased 
wages,  labor  presents  these  arguments: 
corporation  earnings  in  1946  wore  at  a 
record  high,  $12,000,000,000 ;  that  corpo- 
ration earnings  are  predicted  to  go  to 
fiiteen  to  Beventeen  billion  dollars  iui 
1947;  that  some  corporations  have  in- 
creased profits  by  300  percent  since  1945» 
Bulwarked  by  these  arguments  labor 
contends  that  another  round  of  wage  in- 
creases is  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  side  of  t*ie  ledger,  busi- 
ness executives  complain  that,  despite 
high  protits,  the  over-all  profit  average 
was  but  seven  tu  eight  percient  in  1946; 
that  wages  amounted  to  about  seven 
times  profit,  or  about  fifty  percent  of 
cost,  and  that  a  general  wage  increase 
uf  fifteen  percent  would  consequently 
wipe  out  profits;  that  no  certainty  exists 
that  profits  will  continue  higher,  and 
that  therefore  reserves  must  be  main- 
tained; His^X  stoclfthGldCT^  ^Y%  ftfttvUftd  to 
increases  to  meet  their  rising  cost  of 
living. 

But  no  matter  to  which  school  of 
thought  one  leans  it  must  be  admitted 
that  any  appreciable  increases  in  wages 
will  he  followed  by  price  increases-  In 
the  vicious  circle  any  blanket  increase  ia 
wages  means  another  ri^e  in  prices.  Thus 
the  people  are  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
inflation. 
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Emerging  from  this  analj^sis  it  seems 
fairly  evident  that  relief  will  not  come 
by  presidential  decree,  Nor  does  one  lo- 
cate tiie  cause  for  the  rising  cost  of  Hv- 
ing  by  following  along  the  line  of  vision 
in  which  executive  finger-pointing  ex- 
tends. There  is  another  direction  in 
which  to  lookj  the  matter  of  taxation, 
which  is  generally  overlooked  when  con- 
sidering the  rising  cost  of  living-  Since 
1939,  the  increase  in  taxes  has  amounted 
to  169  percent.  Taxes  now  take  ont  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  national  in- 
come, which  is  presently  estimated  to  be 
between  168  and  176  billion  dollars.  The 
high  cost  of  government,  along  with 
the  wars  it  supports,  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  taxation,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  single  cause  for  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  Up,  up,  they  go,  higher  and 
higher,  these  government  gas-bag  bal- 
loons! The  Federal  government  alone  is 
now  coating  about  $35,000,000,000  a  year 
in  peacetime,  to  contrast  with  the  total 
cost  of  government  before  1910,  which 
never  reached  over  $800,000,000  in  any 
one  year.  The  total  expenditures  of  gov- 
ernment from  1789  for  the  eleven  years 
through  1800  were  less  than  $6,000,0001 

And  why  the  high  coat  of  government  ? 
Well,  besides  tiie  great  appropriations 
that  are  made  for  the  army  and  navy  in 
this  time  of  peace  (f)  the  government 
spends  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
tax  money  to  buy  potatoes,  and  kerosene 
in  which  to  soak  the  potatoes  so  they  are 
not  fit  for  human  consxmiption,  in  order 
to  boost  higher  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Numb-brained  politicians  in  this  time  of 
famine  not  only  have  curbed  the  potato 
crop  for  this  year,  but  demand  that  the 
wheat  acreage  be  reduced  next  year. 
Said  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Chn- 
ton  P,  Anderson,  according  to  the  United 
Press :  "I  am  going  to  see  that  our  wheat 
program  tapers  off  next  year  "  Behold, 
what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 

After  considering  the  complex  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
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ing,  housGwives  will  probably  conclude 
tiittt  tiiey  cannot  eat  statistics,  an4,  like 
one  who  was  urg^ed  to  support  a  buyers' 
strike,  will  ask  if  anyone  has  come  up 
with  a  substitute  for  food.  Such  individ- 
uals may  agree  that  the  high  costs  of  gov- 
ernment and  war  are  the  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but,  since  they  can- 
not puncture  such  balloons,  they  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  things  within 
their  grasp,  such  as  food  budgets. 

If  food  is  the  crux  of  the  famil/s  im- 
mediate trouble,  the  industrious  may  ap- 
ply such  home  remedies  as  the  "victory 
gardens''.  Those  who  cultivated  such 
small  home  gardens  this  last  season 
know  that  they  paid  dividends  double 
what  they  did  during  the  war,  A  flock 
of  chickens  along  with  a  garden  in  the 
back  yard  brings  to  the  table  meat  and 
eggs  together  with  vegetables.  Women 
may  ateo  profitably  turn  their  attention 
to  sewing  for  the  children  and  dress- 
making for  themselves-  Dollars  can  be 
saved  during  a  year  by  turning  the  worn 
collars  on  hubby's  shirts.  Husbands,  if 
they  do  not  already  know,  may  also  save 
money  by  learning  to  use  a  pipe-wrench^ 
hammer  and  hoe. 

But  all  these  remedies  are  scarcely 
more  than  ineffective  aspirin  for  a  na- 
tional headache  in  a  war-weary  world. 
They  are  not  a  cure  for  man's  woes.  Eu- 
rope, which  the  Allies  strained  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy,  must  now  be  rebuilt  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  in- 
deed a  sad  conmientary  on  man's  bond- 
age to  Satan  tlie  Devil,  the  god  of  this 
wicked  world  and  the  great  fomenter  of 
war*  who  lays  his  burden  heavily  upon 
both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
The  proud  boastings  of  those  who  said 
that  they  would  establish  freedom  from 
fear  and  want  in  this  so-called  postwar 
world  have  come  to  nought,  Man's  pres^ 
ent  dilemma  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
only  a  righteous,  Theocratic  government 
under  control  of  Jehovah  God  and  Christ 
Jesus  can  and  will  establish  peace  and 
prosperity  for  men  of  good-will- 
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6'pHEKE  is  no  god  bat  Allah,  and 
X.  Mohammed  is  his  prophet/  That  is 
the  essence  of  religion  for  some  two  or 
three  hundred  million  of  this  earth'a  in- 
habitants. They  spetik  of  it  as  Islam, 
meaning  ^'complete  surrender  (or  sub- 
mission) to  God",  and  of  themselves  as 
Moslems,  ''those  having  surrendered 
themselves/^  In  these  days  of  political 
unr**st  Moslems  represent  a  peculiarly 
aggressive  and  unyielding  factor  in  such 
lands  as  Palestine,  India,  Indonesia,  etc,, 
and  therefore  some  information  of  their 
background  is  timely. 

Arabia,  that  j>arched  peninsula  in 
southwestern  Asia,  is  a  little  less  than 
half  the  size  of  the  United  States,  Its  in- 
habitants are  a  Semitic  people  that  claim 
relationship  to  Abraham  through  his  son 
Ishmael.  Down  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  common  era,  Arabia  had  no  cen- 
tralized government,  but  was  split  up 
into  many  tribes  which  were  ever  at  war 
with  each  other  save  for  the  four 
"sacred"  months  of  the  year-  A  man 
measured  his  wealth  in  camels,  but  his 
most  prized  possessions  were  his  chil- 
dren, male  children  ;  for  baby  girls  were 
Considered  a  liability  and  were  often 
buried  alive  at  birth.  On  the  other  hand^ 
they  loved  to  display  hospitality  ajid 
generosity,  even  to  an  enemy,  and  among 
their  many  forms  of  gambling  was  that 
of  gambling  away  camels  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor-  Polygamy  and  concnbinagG 
also  WGTG  very  common. 

In  those  days  the  Arabs  worshiped 
the  things  of  nature:  sun,  moon,  stars, 
stones  (meteorites),  and  idots.  They  had 
a  vague  notion  regarding  the  existence 
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of  a  supreme  being, 
whom    they    called 
Allah;  hut  consider- 
ing liiui  distant  and 
impartial,  they  made 
lesser  gods  which 
they  thought  would 
take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  own- 
ers. All  roads  led  to 
Mecca,  religiously  and  commercially  the 
chief  city  of  Arabia.  That  city  not  only 
boasted  itself  of  StiO  idols  and  the  sacred 
well  Zem-Zem,  from  which,  it  waa  be- 
lieved, Hagar  obtained  watfir  for  her 
son  Ishmael  when  he  was  dying  of  thirst, 
but  also  the  most  revered  object  of  all 
Arabia,  the  kaaba  stone.  According  to 
tradition,   thic   stone,   a   meteor   six   by 
eight  inches  in  size  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  eame  down  from  heaven  to 
Adam  in  Eden,  was  originally  white,  but. 
because  of  the  sine  of  those  that  kisfled 
it,  gradually  became  dark.  It  was  built 
into  the  side  of  a  building  also  called  a 
kaaba,  and  a  number  of  rites,  such  as 
kissing  it  seven  times,  were  associated 
with  it. 

In  this  very  idolatrous  city  of  Mecca, 
A,D,  570,  there  was  born  Mohammed, 
"the  praised''  of  Uie  tribe  of  Koreish, 
In  his  early  twenties  he  was  hired  as  ^ 
caravan  leader  by  the  comely  and 
wealthy  widow  Kadijah.  She  proposed 
to  him,  and,  though  some  years  young- 
er than  she,  Mohammed  readily  accepted. 
While  Moslem  traditions  surround  every 
part  of  Mohammed's  life  with  the  mirac- 
ulous, these  are  so  contradictory  and 
fantastic  as  not  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Although  known  as  an  'TJmmy"  be- 
cause of  being  illiterate,  Mohammed  was 
a  shrewd  and  able  businessman,  had  a 
very  keen  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture, and  because  of  his  dependability 
earned  for  himself  the  title  "the  Trust- 
ful". However,  he  was  of  a  surrowful 
disposition  and  always  meditating  even 
to  the  extent  of  neglecting  Kadijah's 
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business-  He  nsed  to  hear  voices  whioh 
he  feared  were  those  of  the  evil  genii  or 
jifmSf.  or  what  we  would  call  demons. 
But  his  wife  went  to  great  length  to  as- 
Bure  lum  that  so  honest  a  man  as  he 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  evil  spirits  and 
that  therefore  these  must  be  good  genii. 
Still  they  made  him  so  depressed  that  he 
frequently  contemplated  suicide.  These 
messages  were  particularly  stroi^g  when 
he  had  fits  or  epileptic  spella,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  since  early  child- 
hood. In  tie  ye^T  610,  when  forty  years 
of  age,  he  received  what  he  believed  to 
b^  a  message  from  the  angel  Gabriel, 
which  ended  all  doubts  and  assured  Iiim 
that  he  was  the  prophet  of  Allah. 

Mohammed,  the  Orator 

Feeling  his  way  cautiously,  Moham- 
med beg&u  preaching  secretly,  his  first 
converts  being  his  wife  and  a  devoted 
friend,  Abu  Bekr,  The  first  few  years  saw 
but  forty  converts.  As  they  increased  he 
began  to  preach  openly.  The  Meccans 
were  skeptical  and  demanded  miracle  s  as 
proof  of  his  prophetic  mission,  Moham- 
med replied  that  miracles  were  withheld 
afi  a  test  of  faith,  that  evil  jinm  could 
perform  miracles,  and  then  pointed  to 
the  Koran,  the  boolc  containing  his  mes- 
s&ges,  ostensibly  from  heaven  and  re- 
corded by  his  secretaries,  as  *'proof  \  Al- 
lah's prophet  was  a  fiery  orator.  And 
what  was  his  message!  That  he  was  sent 
as  a  Warner  from  God,  the  Creator;  that 
all  otter  gods  were  idols;  that  belief  and 
good  works  would  be  rewarded  by  life 
in  paradise;  and  that  failure  to  heed  the 
warning  would  be  punished  by  eternal 
torment  after  death.  He  called  it  the  ''re- 
ligion of  Abraham'',  and  bis  messages 
abounded  with  references  to  Jewish  tra- 
ditions. 

Such  a  radical  message,  conflicting 
with  ^JI  the  hoary  traditions  of  Meeea^ 
soon  brought  on  persecution.  To  escape 
such  some  of  his  followers  fled  to  Abys- 
sinia. As  more  influential  friends  and  rel- 
atives joined  the  movement  the  leaders 
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of  Mecca  saw  in  this  new  religion  ft 

threat  to  the  city's  prosperity,  whicjj  was 
largely  due  to  its  idol  business^  and  so 
presented  an  ultima'tum  to  Mohammed's 
uncle :  either  cause  iiim  to  quit  preaeiiing 
or  turn  him  over  to  us  for  punishment. 
His  uncle  was  unable  to  persuade  Mo- 
hammed to  'desist,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render him,  so  the  entire  Hashim  clan 
to  whifth  Mohammed  belonged  was  ban- 
ished from  Mecca.  After  three  weari- 
some years  the  ban  was  lifted,  Moham- 
ined  found  a  hearing  ear  in  piJ^j-Jms 
from  Yathrib,  To  escape  assassination 
Mohammed  fled  to  this  city^  where  he 
was  given  a  royal  welcome,  the  city  even 
changing  its  name  to  Modina,  "the  city 
of  the  prophet/^  This  flight  from  Mecca 
to  Medina  (about  270  miles)  is  known 
as  the  Htgira  (flight)  and  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Moslem  era,  A.H,;  cor- 
responding to  A.D,  622, 

Conversion  by  Conquest 

I^Iedina  contained  two  powerful  war- 
ring Arabic  and  three  wealthy  Jewish 
tribes.  Mohammed  first  built  a  mosque, 
then  organized  raids  npon  his  old  ene- 
mies, the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  and  soon  be- 
came the  leading  figure  of  the  city-  Es- 
pionage was  organized,  disaif  eetion  was 
punishedj  and  hia  following  increased, 
either  from  love  of  booty  (his  raids  be- 
coming ever  more  successful)  or  from 
the  fear  of  bloody  feuds.  Thus  gradually 
the  warning  tolerant  prophet  of  Mecca 
was  transformed  to  the  warring  intoler- 
ant despot  of  Medina. 

Above  all  else,  Mohammed  wished  to 
be  recognized  as  a  prophet  by  the  J^ws, 
and  he  made  every  pos&ible  concession 
to  win  them*  He  decreed  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  his  kihla  or  direction  of  pray- 
er, and  even  told  of  a  midnight  journey 
to  heaven  via  Jerusalem  and  Jacob's 
Jadder;  bnt  aif  to  no  avail,  WliiJe  elo- 
quent of  speechj  he  was  weak  in  argu- 
ment and  repeatedly  came  off  worst  in 
his  discussion  with  the  Jews,  How  he 
smarted  under  their  condescension  and 
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ridicule  I  Time  and  again  he  publicly 
prayed  to  Allah  to  be  eased  of  a  satirist 
that  was  offending  his  dignity,  and  each 
time  his  followers  accommodated  him  by 
assassinating  the  offender. 

Mohammed  soon  found  occasion  for 
proceeding  agaijist  all  the  Jews^  one  tribe 
at  a  time :  tire  first  two  tribes  were  ban- 
ished^-all  their  possessions  being  appro- 
priated by  the  Moslems ;  and  the  last  one 
was  executed,  all  of  the  more  than  700 
men  being  beheaded  in  the  chief  market 
place,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  sold  into  slavery.  From  early  dawn 
until  night  by  torchlight,  Mohammed 
viewed  the  executions  with  keen  satis- 
faction. His  offer  of  full  pardon  to  any 
who  would  recognize  bim  as  prophet  re- 
vealed his  real  motive  for  this  mass  mur- 
dei;  but  not  a  single  one  accepted  hi? 
offer  1 

His  idea  of  Paradise 

Mohammed's  teaching  of  fatalism  and 
that  only  the  inliders  sword  separated 
his  soldiers  from  a  most  sensuous  para- 
dise, filled  with  lovely  black-eyed  maid- 
ens, made  of  pure  musk  (perfume),  with 
swelling  bosoms,  and  without  any  of  the 
frailties  now  common  to  the  feminine 
sex,  all  aided  in  building  ui>  Mohammed's 
army  and  making  it  well-nigh  invincible. 
One  by  one  the  Arabian  tribes  submitted* 
and  soon  the  idolatrous  city  of  Mecca 
embraced  Islam  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  submitting  to  the  destruction  of 
its  360  idols.  A  year  later  the  kaaba  cere- 
mony was  incorporated  into  Islam  and 
limited  to  Moslems,  After  the  fall  of 
Mecca  the  remaining  independent  tribes 
quickly  tendered  their  allegiance.  All 
Arabia  now  recognized  Mohammed  as 
the  prophet  of  Allah.  Shortly  thereafter, 
A,D.  633,  Mohammed  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  favorite  wife,  Ayesha.  While 
some  historians  laud  Mohammed's  mapy 
virtues,  the  fact  remains  that  he  showed 
such  only  to  those  who  recognized  him 
as  the  prophet  of  Allah. 

Tov  twenty-five  years  Mohammed  was 
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loyal  to  Kadijah,  she  be&ring  two  sons, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  four  daughters, 
Fatima  being  his  favorite  and  most 
famous.  Shortly  after  Kadijah's  deaths 
at  Medina,  Mohammed,  now  in  his  mid- 
dle fifties,  began  to  acquire  a  harem, 
adding  wives  and  concubines  as  he  grew 
older  and  more  foolish,  until  he  had  more 
than  a  dozen.  According  to  his  favorite 
wife^  Ayesha,  the  girl  he  married  when 
she  was  but  ten  years  old,  Mohammed 
loved,  above  all  else,  women,  perfume 
and  food  (except  onions  and  garlic).  Mu- 
sicians and  poets  he  consigned  to  hell- 
Mohammed  claimed  that  his  book,  the 
Koran-  (recitation  or  reading),  was 
brought  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
heaven  and  there  revealed  to  him  in  in- 
stallments called  suras  (series).  These 
were  received  while  he  was  in  a  fit,  either 
real  or  simulated,  and  written  down  on 
anything  convenient  by  his  secretaries, 
of  which  he  had  many.  Every  problem, 
political,  religious,  and  even  the  squab- 
bles of  his  harem,  were  conveniently 
solved  by  one  of  these  suras.  The  Koran 
contains  225  contradictions,  clearly  in- 
dicating it  to  be  the  work  of  man. 

Empire  of  Islam 

Mohammed,  having  visions  of  an  Is- 
lamic empire,  had  sent  envoys  to  the  rul- 
ers of  Persia,  Constantinople,  Abyssinia, 
and  others,  calling  upon  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  prophet  of  Allah, 
After  his  death,  the  fijrst  three  caliphs, 
"successors"  (and  related  to  him  by  mar- 
riage), Abu  Bekr,  Omar  and  Othman,  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  make  hia  visions  a  real- 
ity, and  in  less  than  a  century  the  Moslem 
empire  was  larger  than  Rome's  had  ever 
been.  After  conquering  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Spain,  the  warriors  of 
Islam  invaded  France,  where  they  were 
stopped  by  Charles  Martel  at  the  notable 
battle  of  Tours,  in  732.  The  next  century 
saw  the  gword  of  Islam  pierce  the  bosom 
of  the  East;  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India, 
and  the  islands  beyond,  and  witnessed 
the  "golden  age"  of  Islam  under  the  reign 
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of  the  ealiph  Hrtoub  Ai  Baehid,  a  con- 
i&mprvrajrj  of  Chari«nagne.  A  few  ccd- 
tari^B  Ifiter  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  con- 
gnered  by  the  Turks,  th«  latter  adopted 
I&Iaio,  and,  tuown  as  Saracens,  carried 
the  Moslem  banner  still  farther,  to  the 
very  gates  of  VienML,  "wheTe,  in  1863, 
they  met  defeat.  Thfereafter  decUniiig, 
the  Ottoman  (Turto-lBlamic)  empire 
oamfi  to  its  end  m  1923-24, 

Jj^mrmg  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Isdun  are  tte&ei  Fnday  the  day  of  wor- 
ship but  not  neceaaarily  a  day  of  r«st; 
prayer  five  tunes  a  day  with  ia^  toward 
Heoca;  a  pilffriiiiage  to  Mecca,  there  to 
Mifonn  the  Waba  rites;  fasting -during 
fte  month  Ramadan,  from  dawn  to  dusk 
only}  alpisgiving;  poly  gamy ,  to  the  ei- 
tent  of  fonr  wives  (a  divine  revelation 
made  Mohaimned  an  exf^ption  to  this 
law) ;  fcTbidd&n  are  r  gambling,  alooholie 
drinkR,  usury,  pork,  meatfl  offered  to 
idold  or  etrangled.  I&Jam  holds  that  there 
tkte  seven  great  prophets:  Adam,  Koah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon,  Jesus  Christ 
(ae  a  man  but  not  eb  the  Son  of  Ood), 
and  last  and  chiefs  Hohammed.  Unlike 
Chrifltendoni,  it  does  not  have  a  clergy 
elass^  nor  monks,  nuns^  etc.  Their  "inae^ 
zin"  call  the  Moslems  to  prayers,  and 
the  "imam"  lead  in  pray  firs  and  give 
aerrnons   in  the   mosques,   '^ousqe   of 


prayer"  Actually  Islam  is  a  foaion  o* 
Judaism  and  Arai)  pagsnifeTci,  It  h&abeen 
said  that  it  offers  "the  maxininm  of  re- 
ward with  the  minimmn  uf  effort" 

Today,  Tbn  Saud,  ruler  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia (who  is  being  courted  by  ihe  ITnited 
States  because  tS  tKe  oceans  o£  oil  lying 
beneath  the  desert  wastes  in  his  coun- 
t;ry),  would  fain  play  the  rolo  of  saecea- 
ftor  to  the  prophet.  However,  to  do  so  he 
must  obtain  the  neces&ary  caliph'^s  rega- 
lia which  Turkey  hw  plac^  in  a  m^ia©- 
nm,  and  which  fih«  refuses  to  give  up, 
being  definitely  "not  interested''  in  the 
re-establi6hi3f^ent  of  tlie  caliphate-  On  the 
other  hand,  Kussia  agitates  in  its  favor, 
thus  wooing  the  Arabs  in  this  as  well  sa 
by  taking  their  side  in  the  Palestine 

firohleni^  wherp  the  andfiut  hatred  of 
shmael  for  Isaac,  and  of  Mohammed  f  w 
the  Jews,  keeps  tho  political  oaiddron 
Bcethinp:, 

Islam  has  kej>t  hundreds  of  milliona  of 
sincere  people  in  ignorance  of  the  only 
possible  way  to  gain  life;  at  Ood's  hands. 
It,  together  with  all  demon-inspired^  ra- 
ligion,  will  eome  to  grief  at  the  hattife  <s{ 
Armageddon;  for  tliere  will  be  no  place 
for  any  divisive  demon  religion  in  Jeho- 
vah's  united  new  world  under  tiie  Prince 
of  Peace,  Christ  Jesus. 


"Qreasea  Lightning" 

jttcT  seven  years  of  photographic  itudy  of  olectmal  stonnfi  fiome  very  in- 
tereating  figttrefl  have  bem  revealed  regarding  lightning.  1(  wftft  learned  tfiat 
moat  atroM  of  li^htaung  crigiiuta  betiretitk  2,000  and  7,0&0  feet  a])ove  the 
gTOTiud,  thoD^  At  16,000  fcrf  iliere  arc  fcreqn^ot  doad-io-tloud  dbcharges- 
Thb  ddCratiozL  of  the  avera^  li^ilitiLmg  stroll  is  dftsen-thoofiau'dthfl  of  a  Bccond,  yet  som^ 
strobea  are  as  loas  ^  four  fiffctu'  oi  a  second.  Some  bolts  of  li^toing  liave  ag  many  oa 
S6  indiTiduaJ  strokes  that  follow  b^  andk  Tapid  sveceeglrai  that  the  unaided  eye  is  ship 
to  diooeni  only  a  f^w  ot  them.  Thoiryh  msny  people  confuse  tie  £p«eij  of  lig-htnmg  ■with 
tha  rpM^  of,  dectridty^  ther^  is  no  r^Atloti  betveen  file  two.  Electcl*?ily  lias  a  s;p«ed  o£ 
^pttKomaitly  '1&6,000  miles  per  seoond,  wfcereae  it  ia  observed  that  the  initial  strc^kes^ 
or  'l€<klera",  uf  lifhtning  travel  between  2^  iwd  85  feet  per  miflioQth  of  a  aecond, 
vhioh  ia  aM  rftto  of  Mme  475  to  16>100  loilea  a  a«oDi.  It  ia  prabablj^  tha  apea^y  18,000- 
milea-pSr-seooTui  JiaAbes  that  ara  referred  to  aa  '^^reaaed  li^tntng^'. 
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Cuba,  America's  Sugar  Bowl 


fV^E  of  the  moEt  commonplace  of 
\yhouseioM  ;tema  ia  sugar,  yet,  in 
America^  it  was  tlie  firgt  to  be  rationed 
during  the  war  years,  and  th*  last  to  be 
released  from  restrictions.  Its  impor- 
tance to  Americans  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  thai  Ihey  coDaame  more  sugar  than 
any  other  people  on  tbc  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  the  "sweftt  tooth''  is  by  no  meana 
limited  to  them,  Eor  is  the  use  of  sweets 
a  modern  phenomenon, 

Man's  "sweet  tooth"  is  old  indeed.  So^ 
too,  his  effort  to  satisfy  the  desire  for 
flweeta  by  xn^ane  other  than  tht  best- 
kncwn  natural  sfreet,  honey.  Long  ago 
he  began  to  experiment  with  making 
eugarhy  E^xtracting  the  juice  from  cane. 
Evidence  indicates  that  sugar  cane  and 
the  making  of  sugar  orig:inated  In  India, 
althovigh  some  think  that  China  has  an 
«qu&l  if  not  a  better  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction. It  was  known  in  both  regions 
afi  far  back  as  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Sugar  cane  was  brought  to  Europe 
■when  the  Moors  invaded  Spain,  and  ilp 
cnitivation  there  was  attempted  without 
notable  success,  although  some  sugar 
waa  produced  in  the  Mediterranean  eoun- 
tries.  It  remained  a  luxury^  however, 
available  only  to  the  rich. 

With  the  di&covery  of  the  Americas 
and  the  possibilities  which  it  opened  np, 
sugar  was  introdueed  by  Colmnbue  in 
1493,  on  his  second  journey,  when  he 
eaaBed  it  to  be  planted  in  San  Domingo* 
Labor  being  scarce,  the  rising  of  cane 


in  San  Domingo  failed,  but  in  Cuba  and 
other  islands  thceffort  proved  more  buq- 
cessfah  In  the  !aat  rfftcade  of  theflixteenth 
century  Philip  II  of  Spain  loaned  money 
for  the  eatabhshment  of  ^'ingenios"  (sug- 
ar mills)  in  Cuhft-  This  aided  in  potting 
the  sugar  indufitry  th^^re  oji  its  feet  The 
industry  also  received  a  boost  when,  in 
1655,  Dutch  fugitives  from  Braiiil  set- 
tled in  the  West  Indies,  They  were  oi- 
ptirienced  suj^ar-growers  and  put  sugar- 
growing  on  a  sound  basis  id  the  islandB. 

Slave  Labor 

}t  became  apparent  that  au  abundjinpe 
of  cheap  labor  was  necessary  if  sugar 
production  wa»  to  be  profitable.  Slav© 
labor  had  been  introduced  in  Cuba  early 
in  the  feixteenUi  century,  and  rapidly 
spread  to  the  ottier  itlands,  In  the  year 
1772  alone  74,000  slaves  were  brought 
into  the  various  colonies  by  the  British, 
French,  Dutch,  Danes  and  Fortyguese- 
The  sugar  industry  thrived  and  planta- 
tion ow:ier5  prospered.  But  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  dia- 
astrous  results  to  plantation  owTiera  in 
those  islands.  They  farftd  serious  com- 
petition from  ielands  ^vher^  slavery  con- 
tinued- Cuba  did  not  abolish  slavery  un- 
til 1868.  In  Trinidad  an  effort  was  made 
to  meet  the  labor  problem  hy  indentur- 
ing laborers  from  India  at  low  wages. 
But  when  the  rest  of  the  islands  abol- 
ished slavery  all  were  again  on  an  equal 
footing. 
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Mean-while  Eqrope  bfecame  a  rival  in 
the  sugar  market  by  developing  the  beet 
sugar  industry  to  the  point  where  it  be- 
gan to  be  exported  Today,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  beet  sngar  industry  has 
taken  a  substantial  portion  o£  the  world 
sugar  market,  eane  sugar  is  the  major 
industry  in  the  We&t  Indies  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  miUions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Cuba  takes  the  lead  in  sugar 
production,  and  was  largely  responsibSe 
for  the  United  States'  having  as  much 
sugar  as  it  did  during  the  war  years, 
even  though  it  did  not  have  all  it  wanted. 

Cuha's  average  yearly  productioij  of 
sugar  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
late  war  was  over  3-5  million  tons.  That 
constituted  about  a  tenth  of  all  the  sug- 
ftr  produced  in  the  world.  Of  the  total 
world  production  the  United  States  con- 
sumed nearly  a  fifth,  actually  6,704,459 
tons  yearly.  Cuba  supplied  2,007,788 
tons,  but  since  1942  has  been  supplying 
the  United  States  with  nearly  3.000,000 
tons  annually,  or  about  half  of  the  total 
amount  used  there  during  each  of  the 
war  years. 

As  in  other  West  Indian  islands,  no- 
tably Trinidad,  sugar  is  by  far  Cuba's 
most  important  agricultural  product.  In 
fact,  sugar  and  its  by-products  consti- 
tute 80  percent  of  the  value  of  Cuba's 
exports,  running  up  to  $125,000,000  an- 
nually. Raw  sugar  is  the  principal  sugar 
product  exported  by  Cuba.  It  is  a  fairly 
coarse,  moist  crystal  of  a  light  golden 
brown  color,^outaining  96  percent  pure 
angar, 

C€ine  Planting  and  Harvesting 

In  Cuba  cane  grows  abundandy  with 
no  irrigation  or  commercial  fertilisers, 
but  its  planting  and  harvesting  involves 
considerable  labor  and  expense.  The 
field  is  generally  burned  off  to  remove 
stubble  from  former  crops  and  weeds. 
It  is  then  plowed,  several  yoke  of  oxen 
pulling  a  single  plow,  a  te<£ous  method. 
After  the  field  is  harrowed,  furrows  are 
opened  and  the  cane,  which  has  been  eut 
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into  lengths  containing  several  joints,  is 
placed  in  the  furrows  by  hand  and  cov- 
ered over.  SproTits  grow  from  the  joints, 
to -form  the  new  plant.  The  soil  is  so  fer- 
tile that  9ome  fields  have  been  producing 
cane  for  more  than  a_  hundred  years 
without  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

While  the  growing  time  of  cane  varies, 
in  Cuba  it  is  quite  short.  When  a  field  is 
first  planted  it  is  ready  to  harvest  after 
twelve  or  flfteen  months.  After  that  the 
cane  produces  a  crop  perennially  from 
the  original  planting.  The  first  planting, 
called  "plant  cane",  will  yield  from  about 
35  tu  40  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre,  while 
the  average  of  subsequent  crops  (called 
^'ratoons")  is  only  about  half  as  much. 
Most  growers  replant  every  three  or 
four  years. 

The  cane  grows  thick  and  heavy  and 
forms  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
The  long  leaves  of  the  cane  resemble 
blades  of  gratss,  greatly  enlarged,  so  that 
the  whole  field  looks  like  a  giant  lawn  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  Rising  above  the 
twelve-foot  growth  by  about  two  feet 
wave  the  silvery  plume-Uke  blossoms, 
taking  on  a  violet  hue  as  it  matures/ 

The  growth  is  so  dense  it  must  be  cut 
by  hand.  Machines  have  been  invented, 
but  have  never  proved  successful  The 
reapers  cut  the  cane  off  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk  with  long  knives,  or  ^'machetes". 
They  then  chop  off  the  top,  strip  off  the 
leaves,  cut  the  cane  into  four-foot 
lengths,  and  throw  it  into  piles.  Next 
come  the  ^^carreteros"  who  load  the  cane 
onto  their  heavy  two-wheeled  carts, 
drawn  by  six  or  eight  oxen.  Thus  it  is 
transported  to  the  mills,  or  to  the  rail- 
road siding  for  shipment  to  the  mills. 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  plant  are 
left  strewed  over  the  ground,  providing 
fe^d  for  cattle^  conserving  soil  moisture 
and  fertiUty  and  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds- 

Making  the  Sugar 

The  freight  ears  that  bring  the  cane 
in  from  the  more  distant  fields  are  rolled 
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onto  a  speci&l  platform  that  tilts  tlie 
cars  to  spill  their  contexts  upon  a  large 
conveyor.  The  cane  is  then  borne  to.  the 
aeries  of  giant  roflers  equipped  with 
huge  teeth.  These  grind  and  chew  and 
cru&h  and  squeeze  the  cane  to  extra<it  the 
juice,  a  process  that  is  aided  by  spray- 
ing the  caue  with  water  aa  it  passes  along. 
When  the  cane  finally  emerges  from 
the  rollers  it  is  very  finely  cut,  aknost 
powder,  and  practically  dry.  It  is  then 
called  'Tjagasse",  which  is  used  for  fuel 
in  the  large  boilers  that  supply  power 
for  the  milL  It  is  all  the  fuel  that  is  re- 
quired, except  for  a  quantity  of  petro- 
leum. 

The  cane  juice  flows  into  large  tanks, 
where  it  is  limed  and  heated  to  precipi- 
tate impurities;  after  which  it  is  filtered. 
The  residue  from  the  filters  is  returned 
to  the  field  for  fertilizer.  The  juice  then 
passes  to  large  vacuum  tanks  for  evap- 
oratingj  proceeding  from  one  tank  to 
another  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  and 
more  dense.  In  the  last  tank  careful 
cheek  is  made  every  few  minutes  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  crystallization, 
"When  the  right  point  is  reached  by  the 
whole  tankful,  some  seven  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  dumped  into  large  vats  for 
cooling.  There  the  liquid  is  kept  agitated 
by  large  paddles.  Crystallization  increas- 
es as  it  cools.  It  is  next  poured  into  the 
centrifugals,  baskets  made  of  copper  or 
other  metal,  and  each  mounted  on  a  spin- 
dle. As  the  baskets  spin  at  high  velocity 
water  is  sprayed  on  the  sugar,  which 
separates  from  the  molafises  and  climbs 
the  sides-  Some  four  minutes  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation. 

The  raw  sugar  that  remains  is  of  a 
light  golden  brown  color,  and  somewhat 
moist.  The  crystal  is  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  the  refined  sugar.  The  raw 
sugar  is  now  put  into  bags  of  325  pounds 
for  storage  or  shipping-  Raw  sugar  is 
refined  by  remelting  it  and  then  process- 
ing it  with  animal  or, vegetable  charcoal 
and  chemicals.  It  is  again  crystallized 
and  finally  dried  by  heat 
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Workenf  Wages 

The  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $1,050,000,000, 
but  only  a  fifth  of  that  amount  repre- 
sents Cuimn  capital.  The  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  sugar  requires  hours  of 
backbreaking  labor  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  poorly  paid*  The  work  is  largely 
seasonal,  aa  the  '*zaf  ra"  (cane  harvest  and 
grinding  season)  may  last  three  or  four 
months  and  never  more  than  six-  While 
the  daily  pay  may  be  considered  fair  by 
some,  the  very  short  season  makes  the 
annual  wage  very  low.  The  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  mill  workers  are  generally 
better  than  those  of  the  field  workera, 
but,  even  so,  ai;e  poor.  In  fact^  the  Cen- 
tral (the  sugar  mill  village)  that  was 
vigited  by  this  correspondent  refused  to 
permit  pictures  to  be  taken ;  a  denial  that 
speaks  for  itself. 

Labor  unions  have  been  formed,  and 
in  recent  years  the  majority  of  the  mills 
have  signed  contracts  recognizing  work- 
ers' syndicates  and  agreeing  to  deal  with 
them.  In  many  of  the  mills  some  points 
have  been  gained,  such  as  an  eight-hour 
day,  workmen's  compensation,  improved 
housing,  wateV  supply,  etc.  But  condi- 
tions are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

As  long  as  greed  and  selfishness  rule, 
as  long  as  the  cries  of  human  suffering 
and  want  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  stony 
hearts,  the  problems  of  the  laborer,  not 
to  mention  those  of  the  sugar  barons, 
cannot  be  solved.  But  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  certain  relief  will  come,  when 
once  and  for  all  time  man's  struggles 
will  cease  by  the  bringing  forth  of  right- 
eous judges  and  princes  under  God's 
kingdom  for  the  "blessing  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth".  The  comforting,  heart- 
cheering  message  of  that  promised  gov- 
ernment comes  as  a  great  boon  to  many 
of  these  hard-working  people,  while  for 
the  present  they  earn  their  bread  aa 
Cuba  continues  to  serve  as  America's 
sugar  bowL^jlM^afce/  correspondent  in 
Cuba- 
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Notes  0n  Nature 


'g>  White  pines  are  generally  considered  as  dis- 
tiuotly  nortiiem  trees,  biit  recently  they  were 
found  groTring  in  Mexico's  southenunost  state 
asid  in  the  mcuntains  of  G-uatemala  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4^00  feet  They  differed  only  slightly 
foom  the  Bpecdes  found  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
*j  TJie  censns  of  pheaaante  is  taken  by  count- 
jpg  tlie  nnmber  of  erovs  of  the  male  birds  in  a 
given  area.  Dnring  the  montlis  of  Aprils  May 
and  Jnne  for  an  honr  and  a  half  around  sun- 
xiae  a  crow-counter  drives  along  the  road,  stop- 
ping every  two  miles  to  count  the  number  of 
crowB  he  hears  in.  a  period  of  two  minutes.  This 
is  considered  a  very  accurate  oount,  smce  the 
male  pheasant  erows  only  once  in  two  minutes 
and  can  be  heard  about  a  mile. 
*g  Not  the  owl,  but  the  raven,  is  the  wise  old 
l^pd-  According  to  the  Smithsonian  Inetitation 
the  raven  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful,  saga^ 
cdous  and  crafty  of  all  feathered  creaturea. 
^  It  is  estimated  tbat  there  are  about  one 
and  a  half  million  roots  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scctland.  They  grieve  tha  farmers  very 
much  by  eating  50,000  tons  of  com  a  year. 
"^  When  it  comes  to  building  nests,  birds  are 
carpentersj  masoDS  Mid  weavers.  The  wood- 
peckers are  the  carpenters,  as  they  go  to  work 
tuunmering,  drilling  and  chiseling*  Bobins, 
swallows  and  swifts  are  masouB.  Orioles,  car- 
dinals^  wood  thrushes  and  hnmraingbirda  weave 
cozy  little  homes  out  of  fine  twige,  hair,  graaa, 
feathers  and  moss. 

*^  Porty  years  ago  the  trumpeter  ewan,  with 
its  eight-foot  wing-span,  was  almost  extinct. 
The  few  survivors  were  protected  and  cared 
for  until  their  number  increased  to  73  in  1035, 
Kqw  there  are  over  fear  hundred  of  them, 
living  mostly  in  Montana  and  Yellowstone 
'SJ  Plant  life  is  everywhere.  On  STin-baked  desert 
rocka,  on  granite  heads  sticking  out  of  wind- 
swept mountain  sideSj  on  cold  slabs  of  volcanic 
lava,  and  even  on  marble  tombstones,  films  of 
plant  life  are  often  fonnd.  Botanists  call  them 
Uchens.  Really  they  congdst  o£  fongi  and  algae, 
which  live  together  for  mutual  benefit.  There 
are  different  types  of  Uehen  growths;  some 
i^n^  tightly  to  the  rocks  like  paint,  others 
are  scaly,  and  others  are  like  moss. 
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'jj  Wild  flowera  afe  not  ttfii^h,  hobo  knock- 
abouts tliat  will  put  up  irith  any  Mnd  of  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  very  few  of  them  will  live  if 
kidnaped  and  transplanted  to  home  gardens. 
Most  wild  flowers  are  sensitive  and  delicate,  and 
do  not  appreciate  man's  efforts  to  tame  them. 

^  The  great  majority  of  flowers  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  gronps,  those  having  three  petals 
and  those  having  five.  The  "threesomes"  spring 
from  plants  having  a  single  seed-leaf,  hence 
called  monocotyledons,  "monocots"  for  short. 
The  "fives"  belong  to  the  double  seed-leafed 
plants  called  "dicots",  i.e.,  diwtj'lcdoiis* 

'^  Many  spring-blossomii^  flowers  are  actu- 
ally formed  before  the  previous  winter  sets  in 
and  are  kept  in  cold  storage  until  spring.  Nest 
year's  buds  on  the  Ulacs,  magnolias  and  tulip 
trees  really  began  to  form  last  spring.  This  ia- 
also  true  of  the  bulbous  flowers  that  will  bloom, 
next  spring. 

"g  The  tarsier  monkey  may  not  be  as  smart 
and  dever  as  the  chimpanzee,  but  he  can  do 
tricks  all  his  own»  His  ears  are  shaped  like 
little  elam  shells,  and  these  he  can  roll  n;^v\nd 
then  throw  out  like  a  lettuce  leaf  in  tht  i.^d. 
Insects  and  lizards  are  the  main  diet  of  tai<?^j" 
nLonkeys. 

^  Proga  that  live  both  on  land  and  in  water 
have  eyelids  that  serve  very  useful  purposes. 
When  swimming  in  the  water  they  pult  over 
transparent  eyelids  to  protect  their  eyeballs, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  eee 
where  they  are  going.  On  land  their  transparent 
window-shades  enable  them  to  blink  without 
losing  sight  of  a  juicy  fly.  Certain  birds  also  are 
equipped  with  transparent  eyelids  for  protec- 
tion when  flying. 

"a?  One  of  the  strang:est  things  yet  learned  is  that 
the  mammoth  elephant  is  more  pussy-footed 
than  the  stealthy  tiger.  A  vibration  meter  made 
by  General  Electric  shows  that  the  ti^er,  Hon, 
polar  bear,  llama,  giraffe  and  hippo  all  shake 
the  earth  more  than  the  ponderous  elephant 
when  he  walks.  ^  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  only 
an  eight-foot  python  slides  across  the  ground 
with  less  vibration  than  the  pad-footed  ele- 
phant. 

AWAKE! 


Spirit  upon  Men  of  Good-Will 

rIE  great  Bridegroom  and  His  spirit- 
ual bride  are  today  saying  ''Come", 
in  fulfillment  of  Revelation  22:17-  But 
saying  it  to  whom!  We  answer,  To  men 
of  good-will,  that  is,  to  those  who  hear 
with  hearing  ears  and  who  are  athirst 
for  righteousness  and  life.  Be  it  ob- 
served, though,  that  Revelation  22:17 
not  only  invites  them  to  drink  but  also 
commands  them  to  relay  the  invitation 
of  the  great  Spirit  and  His  bride  on  to 
other  persons,  lest  such  perish  in  this 
day  of  judgment  of  the  nations.  The  di- 
vine command  to  them  is :  *Tjet  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come/'  They  do  not  need  to 
be  anointed  with  God's  spirit  in  order  to 
come  under  this  command.  If  they  hear 
and  then  drink,  the  Spirit^s  exhortation 
applies  to  them.  And  particularly  since 
A-D- 1931  these  persons  of  good-will  who 
are  drinking  of  the  water  of  life  are  say- 
ing, "Come/'  In  tliat  year  Jehovah  God 
by  His  spirit  or  invisible  energy  of  en- 
lightenment made  it  plain  that  EzekieFs 
prophecy  at  chapter  9  applies  to  those 
persons  of  good-wilL  By  the  publication 
of  the  Lord's  invitation  through  the 
faithful  remnant  of  His  anointed  wit- 
nesses the  persons  of  good-will  are  being 
marked  in  the  forehead,  or  seat  of  intelli- 
gence, with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
This  leads  them  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  Jehovah  God  and  to  identify  them- 
selves openly  as  being  on  the  side  of  the 
royal  Government  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  battle  of  Armageddon  Je- 
hovah's executioners  will  not  slay  such 
marked  ones. 
With  the  flight  of  years,  as  death  in- 
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vades  the  ranks  of  faithful  members  of 
God's  anointed  remnant,  the  number  of 
these  decreases.  Already  the  number  of 
persons  of  good-will  with  marked  fore- 
heads outstrips  the  remnant  many  times. 
Figures  of  attendances  at  the  annual 
Lord's  Memorial  supper  show  this  fact. 
These  are  now  doing  the  bulk  of  the  field 
work  of  publishing  the  message  from 
house  to  house  and  by  conducting  home 
Bible  studies.  And  by  the  Lord's  grace 
and  blessing  the  work  accomplished  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  more  and  more  per- 
sons are  hearing  and  coming  to  drink  of 
the  truth-bearing  water  of  life.  This  is  a 
marvelous  fact  now  amidst  the  postwar 
era.  In  exact  reverse  to  the  case  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus^  the  anointed  rem- 
nant must  continue  to  decrease  as  more 
of  these  regularly  finish  their  earthly 
course  in  faithfulness,  whereas  the  rem- 
nant's companions  of  good-will  must 
steadily  increase  by  thousands  upon 
thousands. — Micah  4:1-5;  John  3:30. 

However,  the  immensity  of  the  work 
accomplished  each  parsing  year  is  not  to 
he  credited  to  the  growing  niunbers  of 
these  good-will  persons.  Their  exploits 
in  God's  service  are  as  much  accom- 
plished by  the  spirit  or  active  force  of 
God  through  Christ  as  are  the  exploits 
of  the  anointed  remnant,  *'the  people  that 
do  know  their  God."  {Daniel  11:  32)  The 
spirit  of  Almighty  God  is  resting  po- 
tently Upon  the  devoted  companions  of 
the  remnant.  This  is  not  saying  they 
have  been  begotten  of  the  spirit  of  God 
and  will  have  to  die  in  order  to  go  to 
heaven-  It  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
anointed  with  God's  spirit  and  have  been 
made  membws  of  the  '*hride"  of  Chriat. 
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John  ih€  Baptist  ant^  Christ  Jesnfl 
worked  in  tlie  sam6  field** or  some  months 
and  the  spirit  of  God  rested  upon  both 
of  them.  Yet  John  tho  Baptist  was  not 
begotten  of  the  spirit  or  anointed,  but 
in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  he  will 
be  one  of  the  Kingdom's  special  repre- 
eentetives  upon  the  earthy  which  means 
that  he  is  less  than  the  least  one  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  God,  Jesns,  on  the 
contrary,  was  begotten  and  anointed  of 
God's  spirit.  Like  Him,  the  remnant  are 
now  begotten  of  God  and  are  directly 
the  spiritual  sons  of  God,  being  "born  of 
water  and  spirit",  In  the  thousand-year 
reign  of  Christ  they  will  reign  with  Him, 
ftnd  Ho  will  become  the  "EverTastmg 
Father''  of  all  those  gaining  eternal  life 
upon  earth. 

Christ  Jesus  has-not  yet  begun  beget- 
ting children.  Hence  the  consecrated  per^ 
sons  of  good-will  who  now  drink  at  the 
river  of  living  water  are  not  yet  begot- 
ten by  Him.  Neither  does  God's  spirit  of 
revelation  testify  to  the  hearts  of  these 
that  they  are  His  spiritual  adopted  sons. 
Nor  does  the  same  holy  spirit  proclaim  a 
heavenly  reward  for  these  or  open  up  to 
them  from  God's  "Word  a  hope  of  heaven- 
ly inheritance.  Nonetheless,  they  must 
continue  faithfully  at  the  side  of  God's 
begotten  and  anointed  remnant,  joining 
with  these  in  preaching  the  Kingdom 
gospel.  They  must  maintain  their  con- 
stancy and  integrity  in  God'a  service  un- 
der stress  of  reproach,  persecution  and 
demonic  opposition,  till  His  work  is  done, 
Then  the  Bridegroom  as  "Everlasting 
Father"  will  bring  them  along  toward 
jnstiiication  to  eternal  Ufe  during  His 
millennial  reign,  all  because  of  the  bene- 
fits of  His  ransom  sacrifice. 

As  God's  spirit  came  upon  the  taber- 
nacle-builder Bezaleel,  Judges  Othniel, 
Gideon,  Samson  and  Jephthah,  and  shep- 
herd David,  and  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  of  old,  without  their  being  anoint- 
ed by  that  spirit  to  become  members  of 
the  'T)Tide''  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  now 
the  spirit  of  God  is  most  manifestly  come 
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upon  the  devoted  persons  of  good-will 
who  are  obeying  the  command  to,  say, 
"Come/'  They  are  -ut  walking  after  the 
course  of  this  world,  but  are  followmg 
the  Spirit,  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  keeping 
themselves  unspotted  from  this  world 
As  long  as  they  keep  on  faithfully  doing 
so,  the  spirit  will  not  depart  from  them 
nor  will  the  proclamation  of  the  word 
which  He  has  put  in  their  mouths  be  de- 
nied them.  As  it  was  said  prophetically 
to  the  Bridegroom,  who  is  greater  than 
the  prophet  Isaiah  and  who  will  become 
their  everlasting  F^iher:  "My  spirit 
that  is  upon  thee,  d,-^-^-  my  words  which 
I  have  put  in  thy  mc^A.l,  shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth,  no.^.^t  of  the  month 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  oi  che  mouth  of  thy 
seed's  seed,  saith  Jehovahj  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever,"  (Isaiah  59 :  21,  Am. 
Stan,  Ver.)  These  good-will  servants 
who  receive  life  from  the  Son  of  God 
during  His  1000-yeai:  reign  are  evidently 
the  ones  meant  as  ''thy  seed's  seed"  be- 
cause they  receive  everlasting  life  on 
earth  after  the  bride  class  gains  eternal 
life  in  the  heavens  through  Christ  Jesus. 
The  increasing  multitude  of  good-will 
companions  or  "other  sheep"  of  the  Lord 
hear  the  anointed  remnant  singing  the 
new  soDg  which  the  Lamb,  the  Bride- 
groom, teaches  to  His  bride,  the  144,000 
Christians  redeemed  from  the  earth. 
They  listen  carefully  and  take  up.  the 
song  in  harmony  with  the  remnant- 
(Revelation  14: 1-4)  They  do  not  try  to 
take  the  places  of  the  remnant  in  the 
'Ijody  of.  Christ".  Whatever  assignments 
of  service  are  made  to  them  by  the 
Bridegroom  through  the  remnant  of  His 
bride,  these  good-will  persons  gladly  ac- 
cept, like  virgin  companions  of  the  bride, 
and  they  faithfully  carry  such  out,  doing 
all  as  unto  the  Lord  God  and  not  as  to 
creatures  on  earth.  By  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  they  join  with  His  remnant  in 
lifting  up  the  voice  of  the  Kingdom  mes- 
sage and  join  in  pressing  the  assault 
against  the  enemy's  religious  strong- 
holds, (Isaiah  59;  19)  Year  by  year  the 
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united  voice  of  these  **other  sheep^ 
swells  louder  and  stronger  as  they  serve 
God  day  and  night  at  His  temple  and 
hail  His  glorious  King  with  "palm 
branches"  and  ery  ont,  "Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 


nnto  the  Lamb."  By  such  fearless  iwta- 
niony  which  will  be  faithfully  sastained 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  down  till 
the  victorious  fight  at  Armageddon,  they 
loyally  render  their  part  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  His  name. 


Wonders  of  the  Heavens 


nnUE  marvels  of  creation,  as  manifest- 
_L  ed  in  the  starry  heavens  above  us, 
silently  declare  the  greatness  of  the  hand 
that  formed  them.  The  Scriptures  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  God 
supervises  not  merely  the  things  of  all 
the  earth,  hut  also  His  power  and  wis- 
dom reaches  unto  the  infinity  of  space. 
Of  Him,  Jehovah,  it  is  said  that  H-e  "tell- 
eth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  he  calleth 
tjiem  all  by  their  names'*.  We  are  deeply 
impressed  when  we  ^consider  His  heav- 
ens, the  work  of  His  fingers ;  the  moon 
and  the  starst  which  He  has  ordained'. 
(Psalm  147:4;  8:3)  The  simple  state- 
ment that  "Jehovah  made  the  heavens" 
exalts  Him  above  all  conceptions  of 
deity  as  presented  in  religious  literature. 

These  thoughts  eome  to  mind  as  we 
glance  but  briefly  at  some  of  the  recent 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  who  with 
fascination  probe  the  infinite  reaches  of 
space  beyond  our  earth.  Evfrn  the 
planets,  earth's  closest  celestial  com- 
panions, are  millions  of  miles  apart;  but 
man,  with  God-given  skill,  has  brought 
them  very  near  to  view  by  means  of  tele- 
scopes. The  most  notable  of  these,  the 
giant  $6j000,000  instrument  on  Mount 
Palbmar  in  California,  will  be  ready 
soon.  It  has  a  tube  that  is  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  sixty  feet  long,  and  weighs 
125  tons.  With  its  power  of  concentrat- 
ing light  it  will  enable  scientists  to  con-  ^ 
sider  remote  celestial  objects  hitherto 
unknown. 

Meanwhile  interesting  and  important 
discoveries  are  being  made.  The  always 
intriguing  thought  that  there  may  be  life 
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on  some  of  our  planets  is  never  far  from 
the  minds  of  astronomers.  One  of  these. 
Prof.  Gabriel  A.  Tikhoff,  of  TikhofE 
Observatory,  Leningrad,  Bussia,  argues 
that  the  absence  of  great  brilliance  in 
infrared  photographs  of  Mars  indicates 
that  there  are  evergreen  forests  on  the 
planet,  as  conifers  protect  themeelves 
from  cold  by  reduced  reflection  of  infra- 
red rays. 

Another  interesting  discovery  is  the 
indication  that,  unlike  other  known 
moons  in  the  solar  system,  Saturn's  larg- 
est, called  Titan,  has  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own,  which  is  believed  to  have  formed 
when  the  satellite  cooled-  Saturn  itself 
has  an  atmosphere  of  methane  gas,  which 
is  so  light  that  only  a  large  planet  could 
hold  it  by  means  of  its  strong  gravita- 
tional pnlL  While  Saturn  is  yellow  in  ap- 
pearance, Titan  is  orange-red-  It  is  also 
suspected  that  the  one  moon  of  the 
planet  Neptune  may  have  an  atmos^ 
phere-  Conceivably  satellites  with  an 
atmosphere  may  sustain  life. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  sun's 
planets  may  be  considerajjly  affectedby 
the  sun's  spots,  which  have  a  cycle,  say 
the  astronomers,  of  approximately  elev- 
en years.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  is 
true  of  the  planet  on  which  we  happen 
to  live,  "When  these  spots  move  to  a  peak 
it  works  havoc  with  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  earth,  unfavorably  affecting  radio 
reception.  These  sunspots,  often  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  diameter,  indicate  cen- 
ters of  disturbance  on  the  face  of  the 
sun-  Early  in  1946  a  complete  blackout 
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of  th6  Bell  System's  overseas  radio  tele- 
phone channels  occurred,  including  long- 
wave circuitSj  which  usually  were  not 
affected  noticeably  by  sunspots.  The 
north-south,  rather  than  the  east-west 
circuits,  are  generally  the  most  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  sunspots. 

Venturing  now  outside  of  our  com- 
fortably "small"  solar  system,  we  are 
told  that  there  may  be  thousands  of 
planets  throughout  the  star-laden  uni- 
verse beyond,  planets  upon  which  life 
either  exists  or  can  exist.  BeceJit  photo* 
graphic  observations  show  that  some  of 
Sie  nearest  stars  are  apparently  suns 
that  have  companions  or  planets  re- 
volving about  them.  These  "planets", 
however,  have  been  hard  to  detect,  due 
to  their  having  no  light,  certain  phenom- 
ena now  indicating  their  presence.  Their 
movements  have  an  eSeet  upon  the  stars 
around  which  they  revolve,  deflecting 
tiiem  from  a  straight  line,  as  though 
moving  in  slightly  wavy  curves-  The  dis- 
covery of  "dark^'  or  "dim"  stars  also  may 
indicate  bodies  similar  to  planets,  or 


planets  in  process  of  development  One 
of  these,  described  as  the  faintest  star 
thus  far  discovered,  was  located  by  Lr, 
Willem  J.  Luy^n,  of  the  University  of 
JHfinnesoia,  It  ^^^  said  to  be  10,000  tunes 
too  dim  to  be':^-in  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  some  40,0l^  times  less  luminous 
than  the  sim. 

Another  star,  described  as  a  "dark*' 
star,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Nicholas  E. 
Wagman,  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory, 
Pittsburgh^  Pa.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  diminishing  th&  briBianG^  of  &  near- 
by  star,  Alpha  Ophinchi^  through  the  use 
of  an  absorbing  glass.  The  location  of  the 
"dark'^  star  was  one  of  the  rare  instan<ies 
of  such  findings  since  the  discovery  of 
the  hidden  companions  of  Sirus  and 
Procyon  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

All  these  findings  reveal  that  there  is 
vastly  more  to  the  universe  than  has  yet 
been  discovered.  They  manifest  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator,  Jehovah,  and 
His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  and  show 
up  the  foolishness  of  those  who  refer  to 
Him  as  the  tribal  God  of  the  Jews", 
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Learning  lo  iWe  forever 

No,  it  is  not  b-y  a  study  of  medical  scien-ce  that  one  fljids  eternal 
life,  JeEUs  said,  '^ThiB  is  life  eternal,  that  Uiey  might  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jeeius  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.''  Xhis  knowledge 
o£  God  4nd  His  Bou  is  found  in  the  Bible;  henc«  Bible  education  ia 
most  Tital, 

The  Watchtower  is  pubhshed  for  the  porpOBe  of  enabling  people 
to  know  Jehovah  God,  by  providii^  syatematifi,  doctrinal  and  prophet- 
ical, Bible  study.  A  year's  subscription  for  this  aeimmonthly,  l6-page 
periodical  may  be  had  for  $1-00*  Subscribe  now,  UEOtig  coupon  below. 
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No  Fence  In  Indondsla 

^  The  slight  hope  for  peace  !n 

Indonesia  which  a  coraproralSG 
aKr&ement  between  the  Nettier- 
landa  and  Indonefilfln  g^overn- 
menta  seemed  to  present  about 
the  middle  of  July  quickly  disap- 
peared as  relatloDB  reatrh^  the 
breaklDg  point.  On  July  20  Dutch 
military  operations  were 
launched  abruptly,  the  acting 
governor,  HubertuB  J.  van  Mook, 
designating  them  "police  action". 
The  Indonealaa  RepuhUcan  offi* 
clala  had  refused  to  agree  to  a 
joint  Netherlands-TncloQeslan  po- 
lice force.  &ut  the  Dutch  had  no 
Intention  -of  trusting  the  as  yet 
Ineffective  Indonesian  govern- 
ment to  look  after  Netherlands 
Investments  In  Indonesia  of  near- 
ly a  billion  dollars,  Tbe  Dutcn 
offeticlve  rolletl  on  with  speedy 
taking  key  strat^c  areas.  The 
Netherlands  government  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate with  any  Republican  g-ovem- 
ment  that  could  and  would  fuL- 
flll  the  terms,  ot  the^  Cherlbon 
agreement'of  March. 27- .Tbe  pres- 
ent Indonesian  government  was 
aecQsed  of  persistent  violations 
of  the  truee  concladtd  with  the 
Netherlands  government  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

The  "British  government  pro- 
hibited supplying  of  war  raate- 
tlal  to  the  Dutch  for  use  in  In- 
donesia. Toward  the  close  of  July 
A-ustralla  and  India  called  on  the 
United  Nations  to  order  a  truce 
In  Java  and  seek  to   have  the 
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Netherlands  and  Indonesia  arbi- 
trate their  dlfferencea.  The  Unit- 
ed States  extended  an  offer  to 
mediate  tlie  conflict. 

On  July  31  tbe  Netherlands 
government,  set  up  as  autono- 
mAua  territories  in  the  projected 
United  States  of  Indonesia  the 
major  tin-producing  Islands  of 
Babgka  and  Blillton  and  the 
RIouw  archipelago,  formerly  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Indonesian 
Republic 

Exodus  1947 

^  With  sides  stoved  In  from  be- 
ing rammed  by  British  destroy- 
ers, the  Jewish  immigrant  ship 
Exodufi  1947  arrived  at  Haifa^ 
Palestine,  on  Jnly  18.  It  had 
been  prepared  to  resist  any 
efforts  of  the  British  to  prevent 
Its  entry,  and  the  passengers 
fought  the  British  aaHor?  who 
sought  to  board  the  vessel. 
Equipped  with  tear  smoke,  fire- 
works and  smoke  bombs,  and 
n^g  steam  Jets  and  fuel  oil 
sprayed  from  hlgh-presanre  hos- 
es,  tbe  Immigrants  put  up  a  stiff 
resistance.  One  of  the  passei^ers 
was  narrowly  prevented  from  de- 
capitating a  sailor  with  an  ai. 

Whereas  previous  illegaj  im- 
migrants were  sent  to  Cyprus* 
the  British  decided  that  tbe  pas- 
sengers of  the  Exodus  1947  would 
be  sent  back  to  where  they  came 
from,  France.  Upon  arrival  at 
Port  de  Bone,  France,  the  re- 
turned Jewish  refugees  would 
not    leave    the    ships   tliat-'tad 


brcn^t  them,  ev«i  though  France 
extended  an  official  offer  of  ad- 
mittance and  hospitality.  In  no 
re^»ect  was  this  ETodua  1947  like 
the  Egyptian  exodup  of  long  ago* 
for  then  Jehovah  went  before 
His  people,  removing  even  the 
barrier  of  the  sea,  and  Lt  was  a 
complete  success. 

Palestiike  Vloleac« 

^  Jewish  terrorism  and  violence, 
never  far  t)eneatb  the  surface  in 
Palestine,  broke  out  alKtut  the 
middle  of  July.  The  Irgun  Zval 
Leuml  anil  8tem  gangs  were  at 
it  once  more,  canceling  the  truce 
which  had  been  adopted  in  view 
of  the  United  Nations  Spedal 
Committee  on  Palestine's  visit  to 
the  country.  While  tbore  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  even 
had  a  clandestine  conference  with 
the  <x»mmander  of  the  Illegal 
Irgua  Zval  Leumi.  Meanwhile  the 
underground  held  two  British 
army  sergeants  as  hoatagee»  In 
view  of  the  Palestine  govern- 
ment's sentencing  of  three  terWrtS 
Ists  to  be  hanged.  The  eiecutioiis 
took  place  oD  July  20.  Zionist  or- 
ganisations In  the  United  States 
denounced  the  hangings.  In  Pal- 
estine the  Irguu  Zvai  Leomi  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  crime  of 
hanging  the  two  hi^atages,  after 
a  mock  trial.  The  ,next  day, 
July  81,  British  soldiers,  off  duty, 
enraged  by  the  eiecution  of  the 
sergeants,  ran  wild  In  Tel  Aviv 
and  engaged  En  IndlscrlmLnate 
shooting,  killing  five  and  wound- 
ing others. 

Greek  Border  Warfare 

^.The  2,000  Greek  guerrillas 
wiio,  about  the  middle  of  Joly, 
appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
Greek  army  In  tbe  heights  of 
Ealpaki,  escaped  to  the  northeast 
in  the  Garolla  mountains  and 
were  heading  for  the  Grammes 
mountains.  Challenging  the  Greek 
government  and  army,  they  began 
broadcasts  from  the  elusive  head- 
quarters of  the  general,  Marbos 
Vafthiadis,  announcing  that  they 
were  the  Democratic  Army  of 
Greece.  The  gueirlJlas  continued 
to  raid  Greek  villages,  and  were 
charged  with  the  aia»sacre  of  24 
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pntoDS,  TDOfftls  wooo^  ana  c&u- 
drcn,  ill  the  to^a  of  Ntgrita.  On 
Jul5  25,  at  three  o'clock  ia  the 
nrkornins.  a  force  of  »onie  1,500 
ffuerrillae  attacked  the  town  of 
Qfevena,  near  the  Graramos 
mountains-  Army  reioforcements 
aniyed  at  noon  and  drove  them 
httck.  Charges  that  an  Interna- 
tional brigade  of  guerrillas  had 
been  formed  in  Albania  and  Tugo- 
tiavia  were  hotly  denied  by  the 
respective  countries.  The  U.  N. 
Investigating  Committee  said  it 
eould  find  little  firsthand  evi- 
dence of  an  "lEternatlonal  bri- 
gaded 

At  LaJce  Succeea 

^  The  United  States  deputy, 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  sought  to 
get  Uclted  Nflttona  aetioji  on  the 
problem  of  border-warfare  in 
Greece,  apd  urged  the  establtsh- 
ment  of  a  "aeml-permauent" 
U.N,  border  commission  in  the 
Balkans,  upon  peooraTnendatlon 
of  the  U.  N,  Balkan  Investl^a- 
tion  CoDomlsslon.  The  propo&al 
gave  rise  to  acrid  discussion  In 
the  U-  N.  Security  CoudcII.  The 
great  majority  supported  the 
recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Invegtlgatlon,  but  Russia, 
joined  by  Poland,  as  usual,  was 
opi>oeed.  The  Russian  representa- 
tive using  .his  power  of  veto  for 
the  eleventh  time,  killed  the  plan 
for  a  border  commission. 

UNESCO  and  ffewsprint 

^  The  UNESCO  has  let  it  be 
known  that  It  is  going  to  Issue  a 
report  dealing  with  the  unequal 
distribution  of  newsprint,  inti- 
mating thut  freedom  of  the  press 
U  thereby  curtailed.  The  report 
is  Intended  as  a  basic  document 
for  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence on  freedom  of  information 
In  IMR  It  IB  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  consumes  65  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  supply.  It 
Is  further  reported  by  UNESCO: 
'^Newsprint  rationing  in  many 
GOUJiCries-  involves  a  great  deal 
of  official  supervision  and  govern- 
ments may  be  IncUned  to  exert 
political  pressure  on  the  press  by 
the  eaerclse  of  these  controls, 
whfch  may  have  similar  reau)ta 


as  cenfiorab^.  On  the  other  bui^ 
where  new^rlnt  Is  free,  tftv 
wealthy  newspaper  can  outbldlta 
poorer  tivals,  with  the  result  of 
strengthening  the  economic  con- 
eerjtratloD,  the  efEocts  of  which 
upon  the  liberty  of  ttie  press  need 
not  be  stressed.'*  UNESCO  satd 
that  In  India  there  Is  one  news- 
paper to  every  200  Inhabitants, 
while  Iq  Demnart  there  are  five 
printed  pagee  for  every  dtlcen. 

Ethiopia  Declines  Aid 

^  Ethiopia  advised  the  United 
Nations,  on  July  18,  .that  she 
would  renounce  offered  recon- 
struction ai^T  stating,  '*As  the 
first  United  Nation  to  he  liberat- 
ed, [Ethiopia]  feels  that,  not- 
witbstsDaing  heavy  ^tfai-  dam- 
ages, sulflcient  progress  haa  been 
made  in  reconstruction  to  war- 
rant concentration  of  United  Nfe- 
tions  efforts  on  reconstruction  3n 
countries  more  receatly  liber- 
ated." 

Paris  Aid  Parley 

^  Representatives  of  sixteen  na- 
tions, conferring  In  Pairis  on  the 
Marshall  Aid  program,  on  July  19 
adopted  a  guiding  document  opeil'- 
Ing  the  way  for  the  technl<*al 
committees  to  b^in  their  worli. 
The  twelve  sections  of  the  pro- 
gram deal  with:  (1)  Difficulties 
of  European  countries  owing  to 
war;  <2)  analysis  of  their  efforts 
made  to  date;  (3)  contributions 
made  to  date  by  each  nation  to 
reconstruction  of  other  countries ; 
(4)  details  of  material  program 
contemplated  for  period  1947  to 
1951;  (5)  deftcits  and  surpluses 
in  food  and  raw  materials ; 
(6)  important  requirements  and 
export  possibilities  in  respect  of 
items  of  equipment  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  machinery  and 
agricultural  iraplements;  <7)  bal- 
ance of  payments  showing  adverse 
results  of  temporary  European 
scarcltlea;  (8)  European  co-oper- 
ation ( unde-r  which  section  will  be 
treated  Europe's  efforts  at  self- 
help  and  the  possibilities  of  re- 
ducing the  need  of  external  aid) : 
(9)  utilization  of  esiating  produc- 
tion capadtiee;  (10)  guidance 
wltii  respect  to  working  basis  for 


OlQxaat^;  (11)  procedure,  oota- 
Wt  reaponslbilltles  of  technlcaf 
conunitteea  with  respect  to  each 
other;-  (12)  overseas  territories 
and  what  thej  need  and  what 
they  can  supply. 

Japanese  P^ace  TallcB 

4>  The  United  States  has  indl- 
cated  that  It  would  aak  the  ten 
otlier  governments  represented 
on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
to  discuss  with  her  a  peace 
treaty  for  Japan,  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion  rejected  ^e  idea  entirely,  and 
said  the  United  States  had  acted 
uLllflterflUy  in  calling  for  guch  a 
conference  without  consulting 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain 
and  China.  It  demanded  a  four- 
power  decision  In  the  matter  of 
caUing  a  conference,  and  recom- 
mended a  council  of  foreign  min- 
ivers to  deal  with  the  matter. 
The  ^United  States  State  depart- 
ment, however,  was  determined 
to  procfie<3  with  its  original  plan. 
Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian 
deputy  prime  minister,  gave  vir- 
tually complete  sUppott  to  the 
United  States  plan.  He  said,  '^Not 
much  fault  caa  be  found  with  the 
United  States'  suggested  proce- 
dure for  a  two-thirds  majority 
rule,  which  Australia  regards  as 
democratic  and  just.  We  would 
strongly  reslaC  the  type  of  veto 
that  applied  at  the  Paris  confer- 
ence,'* He  contended  that  Austra- 
lia's war  effort  entitled  her  to 
recognition  as  a  "party  prlnci- 
par'  In  tite  peace  settlement* 

Indian  Cabinet  Division 

^  0&  July  19  India's  interim 
government  was  divided  into  two 
groups,  respectively  representing 
the  Dominion  of  India  and  the 
Dominion  of  .Fakistan.  The  ar- 
rangement gave  each  dominion^  In 
effect,  a  cabinet  of  its  own,  al- 
though they  were  not  to  conoe  to 
full  Independence  until  August  15, 
The  boundaries  were  not  finally 
decided  upon.  There  was  a  re- 
distribution of  cabinet  ^posts>  the 
new  cabinet  of  each  retaining 
some  fonneT  names,  and  adding 
others^  The  day  before,  the  long 
legislative  proceedings  terminat- 
ing   Britain's    rule    over    India 
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reached  tbelr  coDClOBion  when 
the  klDg'Ef  approval  vaa  fiignlfl^ 
by  a  royal  commission.  The  bill 
havtog  passed  both  houses  of 
PariiflMCtit,  the  royal  slgnatwt* 
was  only  a  matter  of  form. 

Burmese  Premier  Asaasslnated 

^  U  Aung  Sao,  leader  of  the 
Anti-Fflscist  Re  o  p  1  e  s  Freedom 
League,  and  de  facta  premier  to 
the  Icterim  government  of  Bur- 
ma, was  assassinated  together 
with  sis  other  government  offi- 
cials on  July  19.  The  attack  came 
while  the  executive  (council  was 
holding  session  in  Rangoon.  The 
neit  day  police  arrested  nearly 
flfty  persona  In  a  raid.  U  Saw, 
former  premier  and  one-time  col- 
labor  at  or  with  the  Japanese, 
among  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Burmese  government 
announced  that  it  believed  the 
aasaselns  "were  among  those  ar- 
rested. 

Franco  Succession  Law 

^  Final  official  figures  on  the 
vote  for  the  Franco  Siacceseion 
Law  were  announced  July  26  to 
bfi  92.M  In  favor.  Since  87.4  per- 
cent of  thft  r^latered  voters  cast 
ballots,  this  represents  a  national 
vote  for  tills  legislation  of  81.23 
percent,  or  about  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  electorate.  Opposition 
groups  liUve,  however,  produced 
numerous  cases  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct In  connection  with  the 
election ;  but,  since  these  com- 
plaints werejiot  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  not  ofhclally 
recognized.  ilOM-ever,  to  have 
complained  to  the  itovernment  at 
all  would,  according  to  the  op- 
position, have  brought  diaas- 
troua  consequences  to  tho&e  mak- 
ing tlie  complalnta. 

UnlfieatloQ  of  Amned  Forbes 

^  Long  under  discussion  and 
blocked  by  controversy  in  the 
U.  a.  Congress  the  bill  for  the 
Unification  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the;U,  S.  was  finally  approved 
on  July  19  by  a  voice  vot^-.  The 
Senate  had  adopted  a  similar  bill 
on  July  9,  and  when  the  House 
bill  vpent  to  that  body  It  was  not 
long  until  agreement  vfbs  reached 


in  confereiiGe  (Jol?'  23).  Tli«  le^ 
isiatiOD  prxffided  *or  uniflcatum 
tiurou^  independent  departmentB 
of  the  army,  navy  and  air  force 
under  a  single  secretary  <>f  de- 
fense. On  July  25  tbe  House, 
again  by  a  voice  vote,  approved 
the  flna(  form  of  the  bill  for  snb- 
ntlssicn  to  the  president,  who 
signed  it  on  his  private  plane  as 
he  wofi  about  to  leave  Washington 
for  K&DsaB,  where  liis  mothet  was 
dying*'  The  president  aiipolnted 
James  Forrestal,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  to  be  the  first  secretary  of 
defense,  with  caUnet  rank.  The 
Senate  anantmously  copflrmed 
the  appointment 

G,  I*  Tennlnaj  Bonds 

^  The  U.  S.  Senare,  on  July  19, 
unanlmoasly  passed  a  bill  author^ 
izlng  redemption  In  cash,  after 
September  1,  of  (terminal  leave 
bonds  iBSued  to  war  veterans 
U'hen  discharged  from,  the  army. 
The  total  value  of  the  bonds  was 
about  $2,000,000,000.  The  |>re«l> 
dent  sl^e<l  the  measure  on 
July  26,  but  urged  the  veterans 
to  tteep  the  bonds  rather  than 
cash  them  at  once.  Indications 
however^  ^ve^e  that  numerous 
bondholders  would  be  t-afihl  ng 
their  bonds  to  care  for  bahles  and 
provide  bousing. 

UncoLn  Papers  Released 

^  In  the  <'ongressional  Library 
at  Washinston,  D.C,  on  July  28, 
papers  of  AbriUism  Lincoln  vihich 
had  been  collected  and  presen'ed 
by  h\a  ooQ  and  had  been  sealed 
for  twen(y-one  yenrs  after  'that 
son's  death,  were  finally  released 
to  th-s  puhllr.  No  startling  dis- 
coveries uere  expecced  to  be 
made  amon^  the  IS.iI'jU  items 
thus  made  available  to  historians 
and  others,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
they  wni  add  sometliinj^  of  value 
to  the  knowledge  of  ti»e  president 
who  fell  as  the  result  of  what 
many  firmly  believe  to  have  been 
a  Jesuit  plot. 

Four  BlUion  for  Flood  Control 

^  President  Trunmn,  on  July  16, 
recommend<^l  to  Con^'ress  the 
spending  of  $4,tXX).0ll0,*X)0  during 
the  next  ten  years  to  control  the 


MiJMlssippl  and  Missouri  Htwh. 
The  recent  devastating  fioods 
along  the  courses  ot  these  rivers 
are  estimated  to  have  done  dam- 
age aggr^atlng  nearly  a  billion 
dollara  The  president  empha- 
siEed  the  posslblltty  of  an  even 
greater  cataatropbe  If  simultane- 
ous flooding  of  the  Missouri,  up- 
per Missisalppl,  Ohio,  Arkansaa 
and  Red  rivers  should  occuFi 
That  would  result,  he  pointed  out, 
in  flooding  the  entire  Mississippi 
valley  from  Cairo,  HI.,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Cosmic  Balloons 

■^  Eifiht  heilum-fllled  balloons 
isent  up  by  I'rinceton  University 
physicists-  (U.S.)  on  July  20. 
with  attached  sclentiflo  appara- 
tus, were  recovered  the  next  day. 
They  were  intended  to  test  the 
behavior  of  cosmic  rays  at  vari- 
ous altitudes  and  temperatur&i. 
They  Indicated  that  tbey  had 
reached  a  height  of  75,000  feet, 
bringing  down  value<i  data  for 
study. 

Ntrw  Comet  IHscovored 

^  A&tronoincrsat  the  Unlvenity 
of  California's  Licit  Obeervatory 
on  Mount  Hamilton  announced 
the  disrovpry  nn  July  24  of  a  new 
comet  In  the  Constellation  AQuar- 
ius.  While  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  It  was  of  the  twelfth 
majmitude  and  could  be  seen  with 
fi  small  telescope. 

Structure  ot  Strept«tnyolii 

^  The  importance  of  the  dlBCOT- 
ery  of  streptomycin  is  considered 
to  be  second  only  to  that  of 
penicillin.  A  solution  of  the 
set-r<^t  of  the  chemical  struc- 
ture of  streptomycin  was  report- 
ed July  19  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry  at  ijindoc.  Streptomy- 
cin was  found  to  be  totally  differ- 
ent chemically  from  penicillin. 
Penicillin  Is  related  to  amino 
acids,  while  streptomycin  la  de- 
scribed as  a  complex  sugar,  dif- 
ferent from  anything  thua  far 
discovered,  and  is  composed  of 
21  atoms  of  carbon,  39  of  hydro- 
;,'en.  7  of  nitrogen  and  V2  of  oxy- 
gen. 
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Awe  ycu  Cathclic? 

Surely  xuon  joa  tneiiere  your  own  Camolic  Douujr  Ver^oa  3il»le^  Btlt 
wbat  do  yoo  know  aDout  it — its  history,  Itv  pBrposet  is  It  durerffiit  tr<m 
other  Bibles?  Can  yoa  prov^  from  Its  pdfcdi  th&t  th^B  is  a  pargsitaty 
<»r  a  Trinity,  and  that  the  use  of  crosses  And  Imagee  is  proper  for 
Cbrtetlaim? 

Awe  ycu  Prctestant? 

If  so,  yon  donbtless  rely  on  the  King  James  Version  Bibla  £>oe5  It 
differ  from  the  CathoUe  Douay?  Can  you  show  tram  Its  pages  that  one 
is  destined  Co  a  **h€lV'  ot  torment,  or  it-  h^vea  of  Mss  Jii  ab.  "Innnortar' 
hereafter?  Do  you  know  why,  though  Frotestante  have  the  same  Blhle, 
they  are  Bpllt  into  hundreds  of  fiectfi  with  conflicUng  creeds? 

Are  ycu  Jewish? 

Then  you  are  famllfar  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  ralmud< 
But  why  two?  Were  not  CWd's  Instracttans  to  the  Jews  recorded  by 
Moses  and  others  sufflcleat?  Also,  do  you  know  that  37  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Aifiltmeot  identify  Jesus  as  the  Messiah?  How 
is  the  "gathering  of  the  Jewa''  occurring  now  In  fulfillment  of  E)rophecy? 

Are  ycu  ncnrelifiicus? 

Maybe  you  do  not  have  faith  In  the  B^ble.  But»  do  yon  Know  that 
many  findings  of  geology  and  archaeology  support  the  Bible's  authen- 
ticity? Are  yon  aware  that  many  worldly  religious  doctrines  which  have 
tamed  m&n  from  Ocd  ore  net  from  tte  BMe,  tut  a.re  of  deluded  meat 

Indeed,  aU  persons  are  concerned  when  God's  Word  is  discussed.  The  above-mentioned 
and  many  oth^r  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered  in  one  of  the  three  bound  books  here 
offered.  "Equipped  for  Every  GoodWork'',  with  its  history  and  summary  of  the  Bible^  "Let 
God  Be  True",  with  its  treatise-style  doctrinal  coverage,  and  "The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand", 
narrating  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  promisej  are  offered  together,  on  a  contribution  of 
$L00.  The  information  contained  tiierein  is  vital  to  yon  regardleaa  of  your  belief-  Order  now^ 
naing  the  coupon  below* 

WATOHTOWEB  111  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  X.Y. 

Enclosed  And  a  contribution  of  ¥l,Ou.  Please  send  to  me  *'Equip^eA  for  Every  Good  Work",  fX^  Qod 

Be  True"    and  "The  Evngdom  U  <U  Sitna'\ 


Nftnae  »»»,-^--.-..^--p..~--^k...--^..-.^h---m_.^h__  Street 
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Germany  Under  Russian  Rule 
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"Train  Up  a  Child  in  the  Way 

He  Should  Go" 
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One  Religion  for  One  World? 
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Sound  and  the  Ear 

ow  it  waves  its  impui>c>  io  \oor  braai 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Ne^\'fl  sources  tbat  At*e  able  to  keep  you  aivokc  to  the  vital  innaes 
cf  i^ur  iinifji  jrwxat  be  anfittered  by  canaor^hip  and  ^eliish  intercBis, 
''Awakel"  has  uo  fetters.  It  recognizes  facts,  foceai  facts^  is  free  to 
publish  fttcts.  It  is  not  b^und  by  pouticai  ambitioiiH  or  obligations"  It  is 
utihaxnper«d  by  advertiaers  whoffc  toM  must  not  be  troadcii  on;  it  is 
UTiprejudiced  by  traditional  creeds,  This  journal  keeptf  itself  free  that 
it  Tifiay  s^^Cflk  freely  to  you-  But  it  does  not  abuse  i^  frccdon>.  It 
maintains  integrity  to  truth, 

"A^vaKe  I"  ufles  tlie  regular  new*  channels,  btit  I5  not  dependent  <>n 
them.  Its  o\vn  correspondents  are  on  all  continents,  in  scares  of  nations. 
From  the  four  comers  of  fli«  *ajrth  their  uncenj^jred,  cn^the-scenefl 
reports  come  to  you  tlirough  thcflc  columns,  T'Ku  joumara  viewpoint 
Is  not  narrow,  but  is  intemationaK  It  is  read  ir^  many  nations,  in  many 
lanjua^cs.  by  feraons  of  all  a^cs.  Through  its  pa^s  many  iields  of 
knowledge  pa^s  in  rcview-^govemment,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
geo^rapiiK  aciencc,  BocJal  condiiions,  natural  wcnderj — Wny^  its  covsr* 
a^  is  05  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  hi  jh  txs  the  heavens. 

"Awake  T'  pledges  itself  to  righteous  principles,  to  exposing  hidden 
fees  and  subtlt^  doners,  to  championinjj  frccaom  for  all,  to  cornfortisig 
mourners  and  scrt^n^theniri^  tt^ose  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  e, 
delinquent  world,  reflecting  sure  hope  for  titie  est^-jflshni^nt  cf  a  rijht- 
coua  ?Jeiv  WorJc- 
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Germany  Under  Russian  Rule 


TWENTY-EIGHT  months  have  now 
passed  since  the  oapitulation  of  the 
Nazis.  The  collapse  gf  this  dictator  sys- 
tem has  left  behind  in  flennany  wrecked 
cities,  a  multitude  of  homeless,  uprooted 
people,  broken  families^  indescribable 
misery  and  bitter  difiappointment-  Since 
that  time  things  have  not  improved  ranch 
for  the  German  people  in  a  political  way, 
and  the  economic  situation  has  grown 
much  worse.  It  is  true  the  horror  of  the 
air  attacks  have  faded,  but  hunger  and 
disease  have  taken  their  place.  Again, 
the  concentration  camps  of  the  Gestapo 
do  not  exist  any  more,  yet  the  broad 
inasses  of  the  people  here  in  the  East^ 
ern  zone  in  general  do  not  feel  freer 
than  in  the  Nazi  era.  A  far-reaching  con- 
trol is  being  exercised  in  all  domains  and 
the  methods  used  are  often  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nazis, 

lu  the  Russian  zone  there  are  three 
political  parties  allowed.  The  situation 
m  general  is  being  ruled  by  the  SED 
(Socialistic  United  Party  of  Germany), 
This  party  has  the  absolute  majority  in 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  zone,  bat  it  is 
not  leading  in  all  places  of  the  zone.  This 
party  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  com- 
mnnists  with  the  socialists,  and  this  un- 
ion has  been  strongly  backed  up  by  the 
Russians,  It  is  apparent  that  they  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  this  party. 
The  functionaries,  however,  do  not  al- 
ways act  very  democratically. 

As  opponent  of  the  SED  we  have  here 
the  CDU  {Christian  Democratic  Union), 
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which  is  especially  supported  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church.  It  represents  the 
interests  of  religion  and  propagates  in 
opposition  to  the  "Socialist  democracy" 
of  the  SED  a  "Christian  democracy" 
Contrary  to  the  SED,  which  aspires  to 
general  education  irrespective  of  confes- 
sion, it  wants  separate  confessional 
schools. 

The  third  party  is  the  LDP  (Liberal 
Democratic  Party),  which  before  the 
Nazi  era  was  numerically  an  insignifi- 
cant organization^  but  which  now  stands 
in  about  the  same  status  as  the  CDTT.  It 
IS  undoubtedly  indebted  for  this  increase 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  another  suit- 
able opposition  party,  many  people  not 
favoring  the  CDU  beca-ase  of  reserva- 
tions toward  a  religious-political  amal- 
gamation. 

All  three  parties,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
tradictions, are  amalgamated  into  a 
working  association,  the  so-called  "anti- 
fascist bloc".  Within  this  bloc  common 
politics  have  been  carried  on  till  now; 
reconstruction  of  the  trades  unions,  agli- 
cnltural  reform,  expropriation  of  the 
property  of  the  war  criminals,  and  the 
elections.  With  the  support  of  all  three 
parties  the  big  land  owners  were  dis- 
possessed of  Qieir  estates.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  trades  unions  went  ahead 
with  intense  pressure  and  great  empha- 
sis, and  at  different  times  workers  have 
been^  discharged  from  the  factories  be- 
cause they  objected  to  being  organized. 
Also  as  regards  the  participation  in  the 
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electioDs,  a  rather  severe  preasiire  Tpas 
exercised,  especially  agaiBfit  a  certain 
claea  of  the  people  who  do  not  psrtioi- 
pate  in  elwtiona  on  account  of  tneir  be- 
liefs. Such  pi?iy)Ie  had  to  bear  much  suf- 
fering under  Hitler  for  this  cause  and 
are  once  a^ain  maligned  because  of  it. 

Tt  is  trufi  that  officially  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech.  Without  doubt  it  is  great- 
er than  under  the  Hitler  regimej  but  one 
may  act  always  express  his  opinions 
freely,  even  when  purely  democratic. 
And  at  this  point  we  come  to  ihe  main 
problem:  -why  the  democratic  deveEop- 
ment  rraJces  such  little  progreaa  in  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

The  opinion  ia  predominant  iJiat  the 
Buseians  must  abf^olu^ely  get  out,  and 
until  then  thci'e  ran  be  no  real  develop- 
ment in  freedom.  Their  influence  in  |k>1- 
iticB  is  m  obvious  that  the  free  deci- 
sion of  the  peoplft  is  in  no  vAsc  guaran- 
teed, So  political  party  is  allowed  tha^t 
is  not  agreeable  to  them,  Tritlirg  suspi- 
cions sirffice  for  a  person  to  be  arrested 
and  hi^ld  for  days  or  weeks  before  ho  i-s 
liberated*  Certain  persons  who  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Xad  regimft  have 
been  detained  in  inUirnmcnt  camps  for 
indefinite |jeriods  without  their  relatives' 
being  notified  of  what  they  are  accused 
of  and  where  they  are  to  l>e  found. 

Religious  freedom  is  a  chapter  for  it- 
self. Th^  Catholic  and  Evangelioal 
churches  enjoy  such  rtjligious  freedom, 
but  for  the  rest  it  is  only  ecnditional. 
tinder  freedom  of  religion  as  proclaimed 
by  the  Allies  in  the  Potsdam  Decree  for 
(Jermany,  the  Elussians  understand  that 
this  eiistg  only  for  the  denoTninations 
that  are  acknowledged  by  them  and  only 
to  such  extent  as  they  allow- 

Htndranees  to  Economic  Recovery 

The  German  people  understand  that 
for  the  time  beiKg  they  must  be  subject 
to  forced  labor.  In  Germany  it  is  not  a 
qoeation  of  a  right  to  work,  but  i^  is 
compulsory.  That  is,  ever>"  eitiBen, 
whether  man  or  woman,  within  certain 


age  iinits,  mnst  irork,  otbermjse  be  re- 
ceives nc  food  cards.  The  working  asi- 
aignment  is  allotted  in  some  instances 
■witlicut  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
person  concerned:  Here  in  the  Kast  this 
compulsory  labor  service  is  being  ex- 
ploited intensively,  especially,  in  theiirst 
plac-e,  for  the  dismantling  of  the  facto- 
ries to  foot  the  Bussian  reparations  bill, 
and  then  to  increase  production  in  the 
remaining  factories  for  the  same  pur- 
posi?,  A  sheer  tearing  dowTi  of  (rernianys 
economy  is  taking  place.  So  much  m  be- 
ing rooted  up  and  transplanted  that  ^em- 
naerceand  transport  are  groatly  crippled. 
An  important  factor  in  ganging  pub- 
lic feeling  ia  the  disiribution  of  food. 
Just  under  the  predominant  socialist  ad- 
ministraticn  of  all  things,  a  class  system 
has  been  introducexl  t=o  that  not  aD  re- 
ceive the  same  food  rations,  but  are 
traded  under  groups  according  to  pro- 
cssions.  Till  just  recently  there  were 
six  different  grades. 

A  further  hindrance  to  the  polititjal  and 
&eonomiG  doTeiophieni  of  Oermanri^  the 
zone  boundaries,  and  the  further  division 
into  small  indepondent  ecuntries  which 
are  now  forming  their  own  constitutions- 
Although  many  SsBdVArttages  Rris(>  out' 
of  these  iegal  differencei=^,  yet  this  is 
nevertheless  the  first  «rep  toward  the 
eres-tion  of  a  new  legal  bap.is.  OradDaHy" 
in  this  way  tho  administration  nf  public 
interests  -will  be  passed  from  the  mili- 
tary authx^ritics  over  to  *he  civil  author- 
ities. In  the  Russian  zone*  a',one,  apart" 
from  Greater  Berlin^  there  are  five  dif- 
ferent (touutries  with  their  own  inde- 
pendent governments,  authorities  and 
prescriptions  and  their  own  distinct  and 
sepaiatp,  application  of  lliom. 

The  principal  separating  element  is  the 
frontier  between  the  llussian  and  "West- 
ern zones.  This  border  may  he  crossed 
only  with  a  special  permit  of  the  military 
authorities,  which  is  barely  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  goods  transport  is  therefore 
limited  to  the  minimum  of  exchange  up- 
on the  mutual  agreement  of  Iwith  mili- 
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tary  authorities.  Generall^^  tte  abolish- 
ment  of  these  zoDe  frontiers  is  Iseuig 
urgently  demanded  and  bo  one  rightly 
knows  the  actual  reason  why  ihey  still 
remain,  especially  as  hundreds  cross  the 
frontier  daily  without  a  pass. 

Comparison  of  the  Four  Zones 

If  we  compare  the  four  zones,  then  we 
find  no  outstanding  difference  economi- 
cally. In  the  Western  zones  aU  persona, 
apart  from  the  heavy  manual  'workers, 
receive  the  same  food-ration  cards.  In 
the  East  there  are  the  different  grad- 
ings,  but^  if  we  take  the  average,  then 
we  come  to  about  the  same  in  all  zone&. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  the  East 
more  than  in  the  West  the  farmers  are 
complying  with  the  obligation  of  deliv- 
ering their  farm  products. 

The  clearance  of  wreckage  and  the  re- 
construction went  ahead  at  the  begin- 
ning more  rapidly  in  the  Russian  zone 
as  a  result  of  the  more  rigorous  working 
methods.  Now  the  West  is  catching  up, 
without  a  doubt.  In  the  West  more  room 
is  allowed  for  private  initiative.  In  the 
East  there  is  a  stronger  systemized  econ- 
omy which  is  especially  operated  to  put 
production  into  the  service  of  reparation 
deliveries.  These  differences  are  per- 
ceived only  by  the  economists  and  by  cer- 
tain circles  affected  by  them.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  zones  is, 
however,  that  each  individual  in  the 
Western  zones  feels  freer  and  more  un- 
hampered than  in  the  Eastern  zone.  No 
one  who  lives  and  works  here  can  avoid 
this  impression.  This  feature  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  do 
not  really  know  what  democracy  is.  Very 
often  they  simply  canilot  understand  that 
something  can  be  done  without  state  per- 
mission and  state  control,  regardless  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  political,  an  economic, 
a  cultural  or  a  religious  matter. 

Organized  Religion  Plays  the  Harlot 

Moreover,  they  are  strengthened  in 
this  attitude  by  certain  German  circles, 
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not  only  by  poHticol  extrenriats,  but  priit- 
cipally  by  the  attitude  of  the  religious 
leaders.  The  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Eastern  zone  identifies  itr 
self  with  the  Evangelical  Church.  In  ^ 
meeting  of  the  Grerman  Church  Council 
in  Stuttgart  this  Evangelical  Church  de- 
clared its  own  guilt.  In  the  manifesto 
of  this  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  on  the  18th  to  19th  of 
October,  1945,  it  says:  "We  state  with 
great  pain:  Through  us  infinite  suffer- 
ing has  been  brought  over  many  peoples 
and  lands." 

The  attitude  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
and  also  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Eastern  zone  proves  that  the  new 
beginning  consists  solely  herein^  that 
they  continue  to  meddle  in  politics  ex- 
actly as  they  did  before  the  Nazi  regime 
and  also  during  this  system  of  terror, 
and  that  they,  just  as  a  harlot  (which 
they  are  spiritually;  James  4:4),  allow 
themselves  to  be  remunerated  by  the 
politicians  for  their  devotion.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  want  much  to  do  with  the 
churches  anymore.  First  they  represent' 
ed  the  kaiser  as  reigning  by  God's  grace, 
later  Hitler  as  the  one  called  by  Provi- 
dence, and  now  the  Evangelical  Church 
issued  an  appeal  on  the  occasion  of  the 
elections,  signed  by  the  well-known  Ber- 
lin bishop  Dr-  Dibelius,  by  Bishop  Mitzen- 
heim  and  Bishop  Dr.  Beste  and  others, 
in  which  it  is  stated: 

The  state  is  God's  arrangement,  and  we 
Christians  should  help  co-operate  ,  •  •  We 
therefore  call  our  members  to  share  in  the 
respoDsibiUty  of  shaping-  politics.  We  impress 
upon  heart  and  conscience :  Let  no  one  remain 
aloof,  but  on  the  day  of  election  let  each  one 
carry  out  his  duty  as  a  state  citizen. 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  mainly 
works  through  the  CDU,  has  repeatedly 
agitated  in  a  similar  way  for  political 
participation  through  notable  represent- 
atives. In  view  of  this  attitude  of  the 
clergy,  the  voice  of  a  smaller  part  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  that  does  not  want 
to  know  anything  of  the  old  methods  will 


die  away  imheeded,  A  Soi^them  German 
newspaper  wrote  in  December,  1945: 

In  connection  with  this  admonition  of  Pas- 
tor Niemoller,  an  item  of  hews  of  importance 
has  been  received  here^  that  in  Frankfort 
within  the  Evangelical  Church  a  strong  move- 
ment is  in  action  which  is  aiming  at  a  reform 
within  the  Church  also  in  a  theological  sense. 
Nothing  has  been  so  detrimental  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  the  last  twelve  years  as  the 
theological  principles  expressed  in  the  words: 
*Be  subject  to  the  higher  powers^  who  have 
authority  over  you/  therefore  also  the  Hitler- 
dictatorship,  and  'render  unto  CffiSar  the 
things  which  are  Cfesar^s'  and  according  to 
this  also  ^unto  the  Fiihrer  the  things  which 
are  the  Ffihrer's'.  These  teachijiffs  made  the 
crossing  over  into  the  camp  of  national  social- 
ism all  too  easy  and  facilitated  the  further 
step  of  blessing  cannon  for  the  war. 

Tlie  clergy  have  issued  public  appeals 
in  the  press  with  regard  to  all  the  polit- 
ical undertakings,  as,  for  instance,  the 
referendum  concerning  the  dispossessing 
of  the  wax  criminalB^  to  the  plebiscite 
coneeniing  agricultural  reform  and  to 
the  elections-  As  compensation  for  this 
the  churches  were  exempted  with  regard 
to  their  agricultural  and  forest  proper- 
ties in  tJiis  Innd  reSoxm,  and  in  the  as- 
signment of  food  rations  the  clergy  have 
been  graded  as  laborers. 

In  contrast  with  the  political  attitude 
of  the  prominent  loaders  in  religion,  tile 
consistent  attitude  of  Jehovah's  witness- 
es, who  were  so  severely  persecuted  for 
their  faith  by  the  Nazis,  and  who  now,  as 
then,  do  not  participate  in  the  political 
decisions  but  continue  under  present  cii''- 
cumstancea  Ho  obey  their  God  rather 
than  meii^  is  greatly  respected. 

"Freedom^'  of  Religion 

Under  Totalitarian  Rule 

In  the  Bussiaa  zone,  in  the  drafts  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  German  coun- 
tries'the  clause  regarding  freedom  of  re- 
ligion IB  being  laid  down  differently 
from  that  in  the  "Western  zones.  It  is  also 
true  here  that  the  tendency  predomi- 


nafes  to  show  preference  to  the  so-called 
'Acknowledged"  religious  organizationB, 
but,  contrary  to  the  Western  zones,  there 
are  no  narrow-minded  exceptional  pro- 
tective provisions  for  the  professionRi 
clergy.  Also,  in  the  Russian  zone  it  has 
been  made  easier  for  young  people  to 
discontinue  church  membership.  The 
right  has  been  granted  them,  from  their 
fourteenth  year  on,  to'  decide  for  them- 
selves  as  to  their  religious  membership. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  certain 
tension  beti^^een  the  Bussians  and  the 
Vatican,  But  one  cannot  call  this  direct 
hostility*  One  is  reminded  more  of  cer- 
tain friction  between  Fascism  and  the 
Vatican.  Sometimes  there  were  violent 
disputes  between  them.  A  large  part  of 
the  people  were  deceived  by  this,  so  that 
even  now  the  relationship  is  not  clearly 
seen  by  most  of  them.  More  attentive  ob- 
servers, however,  saw  a  certain  co-opera- 
tion in  that  both  parties  mutually  con- 
eluded  certain  agreements.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  see  clearly  how  things  will  even- 
tually turn  out,  but  one  tiling  is  certain: 
the  Catholic  Church,  together  with  the 
Evangelical  Church,  enjoys  considerable 
advantages  in  the  Russian  zone  in  fe* 
g'ard  to  religious  freedom  in  contrast 
with  the  smaller  denominations.  She  is 
not  limited  in  her  movements.  Although 
the  Tdgliolie  Rnfidschdu^  published  by 
the  Kussians  in  Bet-liii^  and  other  mnga- 
zines  very  often  bring  much  material 
against  the  Vatican  with  reference  to 
their  co-operation  with  Fascism,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  ifi  nevertheless  per^ 
mitted  to  have  its  political  interests  rep- 
resented through  the  CDTJ,  Church  rep- 
resentatives go  in  and  out  of  the  Russian 
Supreme  Command, 

The  Evangelical  Church,  which  was 
founded  in  protest  against  Borne,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  protest.  A  last  weak 
attempt  was  made  by  the  so-called 
^'Bekenntnisfronf  (Confessional  Front) 
within  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Hitler  regime;  now, 
however,  they  seek  to  work  in  full  har- 
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moBy  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  this 
is  evidenced  in  nmnerons  pablicationa. 
For  instance^  an  article  was  published 
in  the  Thiirvnger  Landeszeitung  on 
March  13,  1946,  under  the  title  '^Kirch- 
licher  Verstandigungswille"  [The  will  to 
come  to  mutual  understanding  or  agree- 
ment among  the  Churches],  in  which  a 
report  was  made,  and  this  in  a  positive 
sense,  of  a  meeting  of  the  various  ChriS' 
tian  confessions,  especially  of  the  Cath- 
olic and  Lutheran  churches.  The  report 
states  among  other  things :  "In  the  Una- 
Sancta-Movement  of  the  Catholics,  Dr. 
Metzger  is  zealously  at  work  to  bring 
about  a  decisive  approach  [or  meeting] 
of  the  Christian  churches/'  This  meeting 
was  held  in  Berlin,  This  report  is  only 
one  of  many  being  published* 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  urged  upon  the  Al- 
lies the  continuance  of  the  concordat  for 
Germany  concluded  with  Hitler,  and  this 
request  being  granted  by  the  Allies,  the 
door  is  opened  to  the  political  activity 
of  Catholicism  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Political  Catholicism  is,  however,  as 
experience  baa  taugiit  us,  always  the 
transmission  of  the  presumptuous  CMh- 
olic  spirit  of  intolerance  from  the  reli^ 
gious  domain  into  the  politicaL  This 
means  in  the  long  run  nothing  other  than 
the  renewed  promotion  of  Fascist  men- 
tality. It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
provinces  with  predominant  Catholic 
population,  as  especially  in  Bavaria^  the 
de-naziiication  measures  are  being  car- 
ried out  only  on  the  surface,  just  in  or- 
der to  rehabihtate  as  many  Nazis  as  pos- 
sible. Li  the  Russian  2oue  the  removal 
of  the  Nazis  out  of  all  official  positions 
has  been  comparatively  far-reaching. 
While  in  the  Western  zones  there  are 
still  many  Nazis  quite  openly  in  official 
offices  or  leading  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, this  is  not  the  general"  rule  in  the 
Russian  zone  anymore.  Therefore  it 
seems  the  Kussian  claim  that  the  West- 
ern zones  have  neglected  to  take  ener- 
getic and  thorough-going  measures  to* 
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ward  real  de-nazificatioQ  has  some  foun- 
dation. But  this  does  not  mean  that 
former  Nazis  cannot  win  any  political  in- 
fluence at  all  in  the  Eastern  zone  now. 
Here  too  the  door  is  open  to  further  ac- 
tivity if  they  only  join  one  of  the  "anti- 
fascist" parties.  And  apart  from  this  the 
rejection  of  the  Nazis  does  not  profit  the 
people  any,  if  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  dictatorship  is  not  exterminated. 

If  the  disaetrous  economic  eonditions 
continue  ag  at  present,  the  Nasi  spirit 
will  again  be  bred  in  wide  circles  of 
the  people.  Just  the  so-called  'little 
Nazis",  who  were  mostly  only  hangers- 
on,  but  who  are  now  having  to  euffier 
with  the  rest,  often  say  in  view  of  the  bad 
conditions;  ^^Nevertheless,  under  Hitler 
things  were  much  better/'  Granted  that 
we  should  not  overestimate  all  these  reac- 
tions among  the  people  because  they  are 
the  results  of  present  distress,  neverthe- 
less they  are  sure  symptoms  of  wh&t  will 
unfailingly  come,  if  efforts  are  not  speed- 
ily made  toward  better  conditions  in 
Germany.  Authoritative  circles  are  of 
the  opinion  that  to  avoid  this  the  follow- 
ing preliimnary  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled; 

1.  Abolishing  of  the  sone  boundarlest 

2.  The  discontinuance  of  this  tearing 
down  of  economy. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent central  government  for  Gw- 
many. 

4.  The  conclusion  of  a  tolerable  peace 
treaty. 

The  opinion  of  many,  however,  ia  that 
the  Allies  will  not  establish  a  judicious 
and  sweeping  reform.  Again  and  again 
one  can  read  reports  regarding  the  de- 
struction of  larger  quantities  of  food"  in 
America,  while  here  the  people  starve. 
Ever  and  again  the  desperate  efforts  to 
bring  the  economic  situation  into  order 
are  frustrated  by  the  shortsighted  at- 
titude of  the  military  governments.  Many 
think  that  the  world  is  heading  toward 
a  new  ajid  still  greater  catastrophe. 
— Awdk^i  correspondeut  in  Oermany, 


"rrain  Up  a  Child  in  the  Way 

He  Should  Go" 


DELINQUENT  juveniles  axe  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  twentieth  century  alone. 
Past  centuries  have  reaped  their  har- 
vests of  wayward  youths.  More  than 
thirty-eight  hundred  years  ago  immoral 
youngsters  were  numbered  in  the  mob  of 
Sodomites  that  surrounded  Lof  s  house 
to  practice  their  loathsome  and  pervert- 
ed delinquency,  A  few  centuries  later, 
afflicted  but  faithful  Job  was  despised 
and  epokeD  against  not  only  by  mature 
friends,  servants,  kinsmen  and  wife,  but 
also  by  young  children.  More  centuries 
pass,  and  the  reliable  ^  record  tells  of 
scores  of  urchins  ganging  up  on  God^s 
prophet  Elisha  to  jeer  at  hira  and  to 
mo<i  Jehovah.  Their  wickedness  brought 
bloody  retribution  upon  forty-two  of  the 
yonthf\il  incorrigibles.  No,  juvenile  de- 
linquenoy  is  no  new,  modern  malady^ 
—Genesis  19:4;   Job  19:18;  2  Kings 

2:23,24. 

However,  that  delinquency's  harvests 
would  increase  to  the  bumper  crops  now 
being  reaped  was  foretold  for  these  **laBt 
days".  The  apostle  Paul  noted  that  one 
of  the  signs  that  would  mark  our  peril- 


ous times  would  be  children  ^'disobedient 
to  parents"  and  ''without  natural  affec- 
tion". (2  Timothy  3:1-5)  Christ  Jesus 
told  of  the  murderous  proportions  to 
which  delinquency  was  destined  to  swell, 
in  these  words:  "The  children  shall  rise 
ap  against  their  parents,  and  cause  thf^m 
to  be  put  to  deatV  (Matthew  10:21) 
Hence,  it  comes  as  no  shocking  jolt  to 
believing  Bible  readers  when  they  are 
almost  daily  greeted  by  the  public  press 
with  lurid  reports  of  guvenile  vandal- 
ism and  crime.  Piled  high  are  eases  of 
playmates  knifing  or  hanging  or  shoot- 
ing fellow  playmates.  In  some  large  cities 
full-fledged  gang  wars  rage  between 
teen-agers.  Courts  frequently  try  cases 
where  children  have  murdered  parents 
or  other  adults.  Vandalism  takes  a  stag- 
gering toll  in  property  damage  and  even 
life.  Recently  a  crack' train  was  derailed 
by  children.  The  June  issue  of  the  maga- 
asine  Good  Housekeeping  surveyed  the 
growing  menace  of  vandalism  and  re- 
ported that  children  in  Los  Angeles 
soaked  cars  and  houses  in  gasoline  and 
Set  them  on  fire,  and  tore  up  and  par- 
tiaJJy  btmed  a  recreation  building;  while 
Others  in  New  York  "turned  a  cemetery 
topsy-turvy,  injured  several  passengers 
and  stoned  commuter  trains;  had  de- 
stroyed a  school  with  a  fire  deliberately 
set,  had  done  more  than  a  $150,000  dam- 
age to  other  buildings,  and  had  cost 
thirty-eight  lives  when  a  tenement  col- 
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lap&ed  after  a  fre,  set  by  boys,  in  a  va- 
cant ice  plant  adjoining  the  tenement"* 
Need  the  picture  be  painted  blacker!  Can 
it  be  brightened  for  the  future!  And,  if 
so,  then  how! 

Training  Methods  That  FaU 

Like  Bparkling  jewels  many  wise 
words  from  above  flash  brightness  on  the 
dark  problem.  Enlightening  is  Proverbs 
22;  6:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it/'  The  way  of  delin- 
quency is  not  the  way  the  child  should 
^o ;  but  many  adults  tread  that  trail,  and 
in  characteristic  imitativeness  many 
children  follow  in  those  footsteps.  Ap- 
parently, neither  such  oldsters  nor  ^uch 
yaungsters  received  the  proper  early 
training.  On  the  heels  of  that  conclusion 
crowds  in  the  question,  What  is  the 
proper  training!  and  that  question  calls 
in  for  examination  some  of  the  commonly 
observed  methods  of  training  children* 

The  Scriptural  principle  is  to  be  "apt 
to  teach,  forbearmg,  in  meekness  cor* 
recting  them  that  oppose  themselves^'  by 
wrong  conduct  that  leads  to  a  disastrous 
end,  (2  Timothy  2 :  24, 25,  Am.  Stan.  Ver.) 
Yet  who  has  not  observed  the  shof^ 
tempered  parent  that  with  hasty  and 
heavy  hand  cuffs  a  startled  offspring! 
Such  unexplained  correction  is  not  aimed 
at  bettering  the  behavior  of  the  child,  but 
is  a  selfish,  explosive  release  of  the  par- 
ent's hot  anger.  Some  indiscriminately 
hurl  shouted  threats  at  every  slight  in- 
fraction; but  such  repetitious  and  un- 
fulfilled threats  cause  the  erring  young- 
ster to  lose  respect  for  parental  author- 
ity. The  child  wearies  of  and  becomes  in- 


diff^ent  to  sudi  fake  cries  of  'TVolf  I 
Wolfr  Correction  should  not  spring 
from  an  uucontroUably  angry  hand  or  a 
loud  and  lying  tongue.  Before  the  rod  is 
called  into  play  the  child  should  be  ini- 
pressed  mentally  with  its  error. 

And  the  mention  of  the  rod  calls  to 
mind  the  old  adage,  *^Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child,"  So  closely  and  literally 
da  some  parents  live  by  this  proverb  that 
they  are  always  spoiling  to  use  the  rod 
and  never  feel  any  desire  to  spare  the 
child  the  austerity  of  its  punishment 
One  news  dispatch  disclosed  that  a  fa- 
ther and  a  stepmother  beat  a  child  with 
"straps  and  sticks"  because  it  would  not 
eat  its  meals.  Another  expose  pictures 
children  with  black  eyes,  bruised  faces, 
eat-o'-nine-tails  lash-cuts,  and  reported 
the  case  of  a  father  who  slapped  his 
child  so  hard  that  it  died.  Such  methods 
are  simply  examples  of  cowardice  and 
sadistic  crime,  and  do  not  exemplify  the 
proper  wielding  of  the  rod,  the  unwise 
sparing  of  which  does  spoil  the  child. 
Moreover,  in  these  days  of  delinquency 
such  drastic  actions  are  decidedly  dan* 
gerous,  as  not  a  few  children  have  re- 
belled and  taken  an  ax  or  gun  to  the 
bullying  parents-  But  most  of  the  chil- 
dren ''tramed"  by  such  brutality  merely 
grow  into  neurotic  adults.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  children  hemmed  in 
rigorously  and  reared  in  undue  strict- 
ness many  times  "go  wrong"  after  they 
become  old  enough  to  remove  them^ 
selves  from  under  the  parental  wing- 
Their  training  has  not  fitted  them  for 
the  great  and  sudden  change  from  strict 
surveillance  to  personal  freedora. 

But  how  sharp  in  contrast  the  doting 
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mother  who  ooji&iders  her  brat  to  be  ma 
anj^el  incapable  of  wrong-doing  t  It  is 
permuted  to  shriek  and  bang  tilings 
about,  and  demands  tor  this  or  that  are 
instantly  met.  When  visitors  cal!,  the 
tempo  of  misbehavior  increases  and  the 
hapless  guests  steel  themselves  for  an 
ordcaL  Thoir  arrival  is  the  sif^nal  for 
the  chi!d  to  take  the  center  of  the  stage, 
to  parade  his  tricks  before  company,  to 
be  a  show-ofi.  Not  infrequently  the  visi- 
tors suffer  maltreatment  from  the  little 
imp,  accompanied  perhaps  by  nnld  ro- 
proof  simuttaneousiy  made  ineffective 
by  the  indulgent  smile  of  the  parent,  who 
thinks  the  antics  *'ote''-  Needless  to  say, 
that  parent  doeti  iho  child  gtent  injury 
by  assuring  it  gfineral  unpopalarity;  dis- 
like by  all  outsiders  is  the  certain  her- 
itage of  such  a  porEorraer,  Children  are 
wronged  when  they  are  indulged  and 
pamperod  and  b'poiled.  They  shoiiJd  not 
be  given  their  own  way  u-hen  their  way 
is  wrong.  The  divine  counsel  i?i  to  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  be  sKouUi-  go,  not 
23  th&  way  he  DJay  UBwiaely  want  to  go- 

The  Chad  P^othologu  Fad 

In  this  dclinfjucnciful  twentieth  cen- 
tarya  new  znerhod  of  child-reAriog  loon^a 
up:  the  scientific  approach  by  child  psy- 
cholcgy,  Tt  seeJ^s  to  intnrpret  the  child's 
basic  urges  ^'inherited  from  arboreal  an- 
CDstors'.  Some  f'hampH)n  full  freedom 
for  these  basic  urge:^,  that  the  child 
should  not  be  inhibited,  eayi  from  hurl- 
ing ft  stone  through  a  window,  though  it 
bash  ii:  someor.e's  braine-  This  '*jtingJe 
method"  is  advoi^ated  (*hiefiy  for  the 
nltra-modt^m  parents,  and  t^eceftsarily 
the  more  -weil-to-do.  But  countlesg  pit- 
falls dot  thi^  trail  of  tiio  psychoJog-i^^^al 
'*don'tera"i  to  make  easy  prey  of  yon- 
fused  and  haraiised  parents.  The  pedia- 
trician warn^,  the  child  educator  admon- 
isbes,  andl  Ihe  addJed  parent  is  aa  neatly 
fenced  in.  by  prohibitions  as  a  corralled 

COW- 

But,  alas,  there  are  so  many  cociiiet- 
ing  '*(3orrals",  Home  say  tliat  the  apank- 
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ing  is  "good  tonic",  that  ''most  ehildrez^ 
accept  the  spanking  as  a  noimal  hazard 
of  growing  up^'.  Others,  that  ''spanking 
may  be  the  psychological  seed  ct  wars" 
and  advise^  ^'iipare  the  rod;  yo}:i  won*t 
spoil  the  c'hildj*  Son^o  say  on  the  siiV 
ject  of  letting  the  baby  ^'ctv  it  ouf'  that 
"it  does  a  small  infant  no  harm  to  bawl 
a  littJe,  provided  there's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  a^d  i'-  does  no  good  to  pick 
him  up  every  five  nrlnutes'\  Others,  that 
thispraeticeis  the '^perfect  thing  to  raise 
a  generation  of  psychotic,  aggressive, 
Xazi-Iiko  people".  Some  declare  manners 
shodd  be  ta-jght  ironi  birth;  otht^rs 
i\'ani  against  teaching  them  too  early. 
Obviously,  the  child  has  bested  the  psy- 
cfao!o^fltr5  and  throv-n  their  august  ranks 
into  internal  division  and  s;quabbling. 
Meanwhile,  the  heretofore  befuddled 
parent  that  has  bctsn  a  faithful  disciple 
turns  backslider,  cotnca  to  his  ^en^ea,  aoj 
Anally  puts  the  book  on  child  psychology 
to  good  use,  paddling  his  erring  off- 
spring vnth  it 

Problem  Extends  Beyond  *'Bome  Fronts 

The  wise  patent  nK^ognizes  the  jjower- 
ful  stresses  an<i  stra:ns  that  thej^e  mofl- 
ern  time^  bring  io  bear  upon  the  youth, 
And  tispeciaily  when  tlio  young  trainees 
go  beyond  the  well-ordered  atmosphere 
of  a  good  home.  Environment  changes, 
and  offtihiet^  for  tha  worse.  The  paremni 
training  iviust  l:ie  ganged  to  strengthen 
to  the  point  where  these  new  strains  can 
be  withstood,  else  the  youth  will  undergo 
a  eraek-up  of  morai  Irttegnty  and  forti- 
tude. Many  cutpide  companions  exercise 
more  of  an  intluGtiee  for  bad  than  for 
good,  and  the  eai=y  path  of  ?in  is  always 
subtly  garbod :«  doceptiv<'atlraotiveiiess 
for  sin-prone  flesh.  E!xt'(*fe?  in  attfmdance 
of  movies  or  in  reading  of  comic  books 
and  cheap  lietion  or  in  listening  to  radio 
skits  and  dran^.as  that  p"':it  a  heavy  accent 
on  sGn?>atioriaii^3r-,  t^ex-  crime,  war,  and 
fto  forth,  soon  fJls^  th<i  young  and  ini- 
presdonahle  niiitd  and  caui^es  it  to  over- 
flew in  delinquent  aeliuns, 
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Whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  the 
steady  diet  of  mental  food  will  eventu- 
ally assert  itself.  "As  he  thinketh  in  his 
heartj  so  is  he."  (Proverbs  23  l  7) 
Thoughts  and  desires  bound  up  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  mind  and 
heart  may  be  concealed  for  a  time,  but 
if  continually  fed  they  will  grow  and 
eventually  break  out  into  an  open  course 
of  action  for  all  to  see.  The  loving  parent 
wants  any  such  outbreak  of  heartfelt 
action  to  be  for  rigliteousness,  and  not 
come  in  a  rash  of  delinquency. 

Hence  informed  parents  do  not  under- 
estiinate  the  scope  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting them.  They  know  that  just  as 
Jehovah'  God  did  not  hedge  in  Job  from 
the  Devil's  assaults  but  instructed  him 
80  he  would  be  mentally  fortified  to  re- 
Bietj  just  so  they  will  not  be  able  to  shield 
their  children  from  all  evil  influence  but 
must  rely  upon  giving  good  training  1o 
their  children  to  equip  them  to  triumph 
over  delinquency.  The  parental  training 
program  must  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion for  good  than  any  alien  forces  can 
make  for  evil.  Can  the  devoted  parent 
rise  to  successfully  meet  this  demand, 
made  so  much  greater  in  these  perilous 
"last  days"  of  a  delinquent  world  t 

The  Right  Training 

Only  by  focusing  the  wisdom  of  God's 
Word  on  the  problem  can  any  lasting 
success  be  attained.  But  do  not  take  this 
assertion  as  an  excuse  for  the  religions 
of  Christendom  to  come  forward  as  ex- 
emplary child-trainers.  The  results  testi- 
fy that  their  *^Sunday  schools"  have 
failed  as  miserably  as  the  other  methods 
discussed.  Children  want  satisfying  in- 
formation, and  on  this  point  a  prominent 
Baptist  minister  admitted  that  **much  of 
our  conventional  organized  Christianity 
is  artificial",  that  "some  churches  are  a 
flat  failure  in  dealing  with  children",  and 
called  that  failure  "one  of  our  major 
tragedies".  Religion  traffics  in  lies  rang- 
ing from  the  devilish  "eternal  torment" 
doctrine  to  the  heathenish  Santa  ClauS 
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rayth<  Honesty  ia  the  policy  to  pursue  in 
training^  children  if  you  want  to  avoid 
replacing  their  natural  frankness  and 
candor  with  hypocrisy  and  deception. 

Not  any  church  organization  nor  any 
sectarian  school,  but  the  parent  is  the 
one  responsible  for  instructing  the  child 
in  God's  Word,  Not  to  any  priesthood, 
bnt  to  parents  did  Moses  pass  along 
God's  command  regarding  child-train- 
ing: 'These  words,(  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  waikest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up/' 
(Deuteronomy  6:6,7;  see  also  Genesis 
18:  19;  Deuteronomy  4:  9, 10;  11:18,19; 
Psalm  78:1-6;  Isaiah  38:19;  Joel  1:3) 
All  family  relationsliip  was  to  he  marked 
by  this  spirit  of  loving  instruction,  not 
only  in  the  home  but  also  outside  it, 
"when  thou  waikest  by  the  way."  To  im- 
part such  knowledge  the  parent  must 
first  get  it  himself,  proving?  it  true  to 
himself  by  careful  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  not  doing-  his  offspring  injury  by 
passuig  on  merely  the  creed-bound  pre- 
cepts of  organised  religion.  So  important 
in  God's  sight  was  such  proper  parental 
instruction  of  children  that  it  was  made 
a  requirement  of  fathers  before  they 
could  receive  any  service  appointments 
in  Christian  congregations, — 1  Timothy 
3:2,4,5,12;Titusl;5,6. 

To  congregational  meetings  the  par- 
ents should  take  ^their  children.  This  di- 
vine principle  also  was  established  by 
God  through  Moses:  "When  all  Israel  is 
come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou 
shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in 
their  hearing.  Gather  the  people  to- 
gether, men,  and  women,  and  children, 
and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates, 
that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may 
learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law: 
and  that  their  children,  which  have  not 
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known  any  thing,  may  hear,  and  learn." 
(Deuteronomy  31 :  11-13)  In  such  assem- 
blies the  child  that  is  properly  trained 
will  rf^eet  the  same  by  orderly  conduct 
and  a  submission  fo  parental  control-  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chDd  allowed  to  run 
loose  and  romp  and  disturb  betrays  the 
parent's  failure  to  give  proper  reproof 
and  training,  and  brings  shame  upon  the 
failing  parent.  ^*A  child  left  to  himself 
bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  (Prov- 
erbs 29:15)  Deeper  shame  comes  when 
the  child  drifts  into  delinquency. 

But  the  training  field  stretches  beyond 
the  narrow  horizons  of  home  or  meeting- 
hall-  To  meet  the  Scriptural  injunction 
to  rear  children  "in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord"  means  the  paren- 
tal training  of  offspring  must  broaden 
out  to  include  practical  instruction  in 
serving  the  Lord.  Only  then  can  the 
training  course  he  complete  and  "of  the 
Lord",  This  means  Christian  parents 
will  set  the  example  in  clean  living  and 
Kingdom  service.  In  such  activities  their 
children  will  come  along  as  companions. 
The  youngsters  thereby  see  a  practical 
application  of  the  instruction  received, 
and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind 
&Tst  by  words  is  deepened  by  esperienee, 

Such  activity  together  creates  a  strong 
bond  between  parents  and  children,  Par^ 
ents  should  be  close  friends  with  their 
children,  play  with  them,  talk  with  them, 
work  with  them.  Reason  with  the  child 
on  the  right  course^  and  do  not  just  de- 
mand obedience  On  the  ^oiind  of  being 
the  parent  Take  no  arbitrary  stand  of 
fake  infallibility  like  some  presumptu- 
ous religious  pope  or  papa.  Perch  on  no 
unapproa<ihable  pedestal,  but  come  to 
the  child's  level  with  a  helping  hand  of 
warm  friendship.  Gain  his  confidence  and 
respect  and  trust  Then  he  will  come  to 
you  with  hia  problems.  And  then  you  can 
help  him  over  obstacles  that  might  other- 
wise stumble  him  into  delinquency. 

Spare  Not  the  Rod 

Concerning  the  relation  between  the 
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boy  Jesus  and  His  parents  it  is  written 
that  Jesus  '*was  subject  unto  them", 
(Luke  2:  51)  That  is  a  good  example  for 
children.  Also  the  divine  counsel  is, 
**Chi}dr€nf  obey  your  parents  in  iha 
Lord:  for  this  is  right."  (Ephesians 
6: 1-4)  But,  like  adults,  children  do  not 
always  follow  Jesus'  good  example  or 
obey  the  counsel  of  God's  Word  At  times 
correction  must  come  in  ways  stronger 
and  more  impressive  than  words.  Note 
the  following:  ^*He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son:  but  he  that  loveth  him 
chasteneth  him  betimes,"  "Foolishness  is 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the 
rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him,"  (Proverbs  13:24;  22:15)  The 
"rod"  represents  parental  authority  and 
power,  the  same  as  the  scepter  repre- 
sents that  of  a  ruler.  It  may  or  may  not 
take  the  form  of  physical  punishment, 
depending  upon  the  varying  circum- 
stances. It  should  be  wielded  in  the  way 
suitable  to  correct  the  ebild  with  effect. 
Only  then  can  childish  foolishness  or 
folly  be  routed  and  driven  far  away,  be- 
fore it  becomes  rooted  and  habitual 
with  the  child.  To  refrain  from  using  the 
rod  when  necessary  besjpeaks  not  love, 
but  bate.  Proper  use  of  it  engenders  re- 
spect: '"When  our  earthly  fathers  dis- 
ciplined ug  we  treated  them  with  re- 
spect,""Hebrews  12 ;  9,  An  Amer.  Trans. 
Considerate  use  of  the  rod  is  not  cruel- 
ty;  it  is  a  part  of  the  training  that  leads 
to  life.  **Wj*hhoJd  not  chustisemeni  irom 
a  child;  for  if  you  beat  him  with  the  rod, 
he  will  not  die.  Beat  him  with  the  rod, 
and  you  will  save  him  from  Sheol  [the 
grave]-"  {Proverbs  23: 13, 14,  An  Amer, 
Trans.)  Use  of  the  rod  of  parental  au- 
thority in  the  Scriptural  way  will  give 
the  child  a  good  start  on  the  road  away 
from  the  grave  and  toward  eternal  life 
in  Jehovah's  new  world.  Such  Scriptural 
training  is  the  best  heritage  a  parent  can 
leave  to  his  children,  because  *Tiis  chil- 
dren also  will  find  a  refuge"  from  the 
snares  of  delinquency  and  death. — Prov- 
erbs 14 :  26,  27 ;  20 : 7 ;  An  Amer.  Trans, 
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One  IReligton  for  ®ne  Morlb? 


CLAMOK  for  ''more  reUgion"  is  being 
replaced  by  the  growing  eijifor  "one 
religion".  Voice  after  voice  rises  up  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  chorus  that  cries 
for  reUgious  unity.  A  Jewish  rabbi, 
"W.  F.  Rosenblum,  urges  establishment 
of  a  world  congress  of  reli^ons  "which 
will  unite  all  men  in  religious  citizen- 
ship". A  Catholic  priest,  "Father"  Can- 
non, declared  ominously  that  "a  nearly 
desperate  world  stares  with  fascination 
toward  Armageddon"  and  only  by  Chris- 
tians of  East  and  West  uniting  can  the 
world  escape  "a  bloody  future".  But  it 
is  from  Protestant  ranks  that  the  bulk 
of  the  cries  arise.  Last  year  the  now  re- 
tired bishop  William  T.  Manning  called 
for  the  "reunion  of  all  Christians,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  one  great 
church  of  God".  Dr.  Dahlberg,  president 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  ad- 
vised the  Baptists ;  "We  must  unite  more 


ing  in  the  Christian  Century,  avowed: 
"The  greatest  marvel  of  our  age  is  nfft 
radium,  nor  radio,  nor  radar,  nor  atomic 
energy,  but  the  emerging  oneness  of  the 
spiritual  conrnmnity." 

To  gain  this  victorious  end  a  retreat 
by  Christianity  is  advised,  Contaminat- 
ing compromise  is  counted  expedient 
Unity  is  cheap  at  any  price,  90  pay  the 
price,  urge  the  religious  fifth-columnists. 
Most  amaaing  proof  of  these  sentimente 
comes  from  an  assembly  of  Unitarians 
held  at  Washington^  D,C.,  and  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  14, 1947. 
"Christianity  should  recognize  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  as  a  force  which  also  has  a 
role  of  salvation,"  was  reported  as  the 
gist  of  the  plea  to  sell  out  Christ  Jesue 
as  the  Ransomer  and  Savior  in  favor  of 
"Caesar"  in  the  form  of  an  international 
political  state.  Christianity  was  advised 
to  make  the  following  retreat,  by  Dr. 


effectively  \Cith  a  co-operative,  nation-     Frederick  May  Eliot,  president  of  ttie 


wide  and  world-wide  Protestantism. 
Prominent  Methodist  pastof,  R  W,  Sock- 
mauj  reasoned :  "Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders  should  set 
one  example  to  the  world  by  getting  to- 
gether in  conference  and  eo-operation 
instead  of  resorting  to  controversy  and 
conflict  Only  a 
churc^i  united  in 
spi rit  can  have 
power  with  God 
and  man  in  pray- 
ing for  a  united 
world /'  Sir  James 
Marchant  told  the 
World  Congress  of 
Faiths  in  London; 
''The  organized 
spiritual  forces 
must  be  aroused 
and  united  to  pre- 
vent a  third  world 
war,"  Minister  J. 
F.    Newton,    writ- 
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American  Unitarian  Association : 

Christianity  must  abandon  its  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  way  to  salvation  if  it  is  to 
play  a  significant  part  in  creating  a  sense  of 
world  fellowship  in  which  the  political  instru- 
mentality we  know  as  the  United  Nations  can 
develop  into  a  true  and  effective  world  order 

and  world  gorerd- 
ment.  The  nub  of  the 
problem  is  aectarian- 
ism,  for  which  the 
only  cure  is  tolerance 
based  upon  a  thor- 
oughgoing mutual  re^ 
spect  among  the  great 
religions  of  the  world. 
Christianity  has  bewi 
guilty  of  spiritual  ar- 
n^anee  on  a  world* 
wide  scale,  labelii^ 
all  other  religions 
false  and  asserting 
that  only  when  all 
mankind  accepts  the 
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one  true  religion  will  there  be  any  hope  fop 
world-'wide  co-operation  and  peace, 

Bisliop  G-  Bromley  Oxnam  is  an  ar- 
dent campaigner  for  union  at  any  price. 
On  April  2  he  said :  '^I  would  gladly  kneel 
for  re-ordination,  if  by  that  act  unity 
might  eome",  I  would  wear  my  collai" 
backward,  much  as  I  prefer  the  dress  of 
a-oommonman/^  He  declared,  on  April  20, 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church:  "IJnity  is  achieved  by 
Christians  that  reject  the  differences 
that  divide  and  accept  the  identities  that 
unite/'  Smooth  and  oily  speech  to  tickle 
ears  and  deceive  simple  minds ;  but 
what  would  be  the  consequences!  Why, 
there  are  those  who  deny  the  creation 
account,  need  of  the  Eansom,  Chrisfs 
kingdom  as  a  body  that  will  actually  rule 
the  world,  and  many  other  vital  doc- 
trines, to  Bay  nothing  of  countless  de- 
nials of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  it- 
self. Should  faithful  Christians  reject 
these  tmths  to  down  differences!  After 
such  good  grain  was  rejected  in  appease- 
ment, aU  that  would  remain  would  be  the 
chaff  and  husks,  and  that  could  givG  no 
nourishment  to  buUd  up  strong  unity. 
A  month  later  this  churchman  was  at  it 
again,  emoting:  "Time  is  running  out. 
The  need  for  unity  is  urgent.  ..,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  union  of  the  larger  Prot- 
estant churches  could  be  consummated 
within  a  decade,  I  believe  our  laity  and 
our  clergy  desire  union,  I  believe  our 
Lord  is  calling  upon  us  to  unite.  The 
union  of  American  Christianity  "would 
electrify  the  world  and  accelerate  the 
trends  toward  union  in  ever^  colitijient/ 

The  well-known  retired  minister  Har- 
ry Emeraon  Fosdick  also  urges  ttiat 
these  differences  be  submerged  and^the 
identities  magnified.  This  he  did  in  his 
artide  publiahed  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  for  April,  in  attempting  to  point 
the  way  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  wicked 
religion  makes.  Some  extracts  follow; 

The  world  is  certainly  a  mess,  and  whether 
or  not  we  like  to  face  the  fact,  religion  helps 
to  make  it  so.  It  is  not  simply  aggresaive  na- 


tionalism, imperialism,  militarism,  racial  prej- 
udice and  all  the  other  ungodly  forces  that 
divide  us,  but  religion  too.  Prom  India^  ^here 
Hindus  and  Moslems  fight  in  the  streets,  to' 
Almost  any  eomfllunity  one  lights  on,  Religious 
differences  and  prejudices  set  tnen  at  odds, 
and  religious  faith,  which  ought  to  unite  and 
harmonize  mankind,  divides  mankind  instead. 
.  ,  .  Our  world  needs  a  univei^gal  language 
and  a  universal  religion,  but  instead  these  two 
potent  forces  that  should  bind  men  together 
keep  them  apart.  -  ." .  We  are  living  in  one 
world— one  world,  not  only  for  the  nations, 
but  for  religion  too* 

Putting  Them  in  the  Bag 

Spurred  on  by  these  continued  criea 
for  unity  that  hammer  in  their  ears,  and 
by  a  growing  fear  of  the  precariousness 
of  religion's  place  in  the  world,  many 
church  organizations  are  merging  to  bol- 
ster strength.  Last  November  the  VniUd 
Brethren  in  Christ  joined  forces  with 
the  Evangelical  Church,  now  known  as 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
A  constitution  for  the  Luthem^  WorM 
Federation  was  ratiiied  last  July  by 
thirty-nine  church  bodies.  Tho  same 
month  a  merger, involving  millions  was 
instigBted  when  proposals  were  put  for- 
ward  for  world-wide  union  of  church 
youth  groups-  On  August  3,  at  Copen- 
hagen, the  seventh  congress  of  the  World 
Baptist  Alliance  at  its  closing  session 
promised  "active  support  of  the  United 
Nations"  and  appealed  to  the  Baptists 
of  the  world  to  join  hands  with  every- 
one in  £ghting  for  freedom  in  order  to 
create  a  new  world  free  of  fear,  free  of 
want  and  free  of  all  kinds  of  slavery'-. 
This  religious  congress  was  feUeitated 
by  President  Truman,  who  also  said: 
'To  achieve  a  free  and  peaceful  world 
Community  which  all  of  good-will  ear- 
nestly desire,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
dedicate  ourselves  not  only  to  political 
and  economic  collaboration  but  to  spir- 
itual co-operation  as  welL"^ 

In    October    of    this   year    a   World 
Congress  of  Eeligion  will  meet  in  Bos- 
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ton  ta  ahoTff  'Tiiow  the  forces  of  reli- 
gions in  all  nations  can  be  mobilized  into 
a  concerted  action  in  support  of  the 
United  Natjons  and  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  Deaceful,  friendly  world'^  Keli- 
gious  l^ders  from  fifty  nations  will  par- 
ticipate,  it  is  claimed.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  a  conclave  will  be  held  in  Moscow 
to  more  firmly  unite  Russian  Orthodox 
churches  and  discuss  problems  with  na- 
tional church  heads  from  Balkan  'coun- 
tries. AlsOj  Russian  Orthodoxy  in  Mos- 
cow is  negotiating  with  the  Russian 
Orthodox  churches  in  the  United  States 
to  effect  reunion.  The  Christian  Century^ 
July  23,  1947,  reports  ^  reunion  of  Ger- 
many's Protestant  churches  in  bonds 
stronger  than  any  existing  since  the 
Reformation.  As  to  relations  between 
this  Protestant  combine  and  Catholicism, 
the  West  Virginia  Catholic  Register 
(June  17,  1947)  speaks  of  a  "pact  for 
joint  protection"  fornied  between  Cath- 
olics and  this  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany. 

A  significant  move  has  been  made  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  Last  October  a  plan  for  an  in- 
teraatiojoa]  council  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, and  there  now  exists  such  a  com- 
bine, called  "World  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  Last  April  6  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  this  body  had  ap- 
plied to  UNESCO  of  United  Nations 
for  affiliation  with  it. 

The  most  significant  move  toward  a 
super-church,  however^  is  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Last  April  it  boasts 
ed  as  members  105  denominations,  rep- 
resenting 175,000,000  persons,  in  35 
countrieSj  and  including  "nearly  all 
Christianity  except  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  full  entry  of  the  Russians 
is  a  possibility"'-  The  councirs  first 
world  assembly  is  to  be  held  at  Amster- 
dam in  1948.  To  this  assembly  will  be 
invited  eome  Roman  Cathohcs  and  ob- 
servers from  United  Nations,  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  United  Nations  Edu- 
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eational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
sation and  the  International  Refugee 
Organization- 
Fusion  by  Constanttne 

Hark  back  nearly  fifteen  centuries  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  a  fusion 
of  religion  was  created  by  binding  the 
pagan  religion  of  Rome  with  apostate 
Christianity.  Pagan  doctrines  not  only 
intermingled  with,  but  did  drown  out, 
what  Christian  truth  had  survived  in  the 
apostate  congregations.  The  point  iB,  in 
that  fusion  of  religion  all  faiths  were 
amalgamated  and  a  flood  of  conflicting 
dogma  embraced.  The  mania  waa  for 
unity,  cost  w/iaf  it  may  to  truth.  How 
similar  the  spirit  of  this  modern  fusion 
movement!  The  Christian  Century,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1947,  describes  the,  enticing 
approach  made  to  prospective  member 
religions  years  ago,  and  which  still 
stands:  "No  one  was  asked  to  give  up 
anything;  all  were  asked  to  bring  every- 
thing tbey  loved— their  traditions,  their 
old  and  sweet  customs,  their  distinctive 
insights  and  forms  of  worship— into,  a 
common  fellowship;  it  was  a  unity  upon 
a  new  basis/^  But  the  basis  is  not  new. 
It  is  centuries  older,  even,  than  the  fu- 
sion movement  in  Constantine'a  time; 
for  pagan  religions  had  long  before  been 
combined  on  the  same  basis  of  none  giv- 
ing up  anything,  but  all  bringing  in 
everything  to  "enrich"  the  new  super- 
religion.  Yes,  enrich  demonistic  ritual, 
but  impoverish  truth.  Wading  through 
the  wordy  platitudes  and  philosophies 
and  flowery  generalizations  of  World 
Council  literature  advertising  the  com- 
ing world  assembly  for  next  August  im- 
presses only  in  its  spinelessnesB.  Seek- 
ing to  please  all  and  offend  none,  it  says 
nothing.  It  is  not  a  voice  of  courage  and 
hope  crying  out  in  the  wildernesSj  but 
only  a  part  of  the  wilderness. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  makes 
overtures  to  the  V'atican  to  bring  it  into 
the  combine's  loving  embra-ce,  but  the 
Vatican   weighs  the  consequences  can- 
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tiously,  Protestants  claim  the  ctiiei  dim- 
culty  of  collaboration  with  the  Vatican 
is  me  Catholic  interpretation  that  the 
pope,  as  the  supposed  successor  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  is  the  rocfc  021  which 
Christ's  <diur-ch  i^'built  Nice  PTotestant- 
ism  wants  on  the  rock  too;  bnt  the  mean 
old  pope  won't  let  it  on^  it  laments.  But 
the  hopefnl  advances  are  still  made,  as 
shown  at  a  World  Council  gathering  in 
Cambridge  during  August,  1946..  There 
Protestant  leaders  of  eight  nations  fa- 
vored joint  action  on  world  problems  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  based 
upon  ''some  Jdnd  of  satisfaetory  under- 
standing at  the  highest  level,  presum- 
ably between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Vatican". 

John  Foster  Dulles  said  that  "parallel 
action'*  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  would  be  sought.  Dr. 
Frederick  Nolde  told  a  news  conference : 
^It  is  imperative  that  the  churches  of 
the  world  seek  in  every  legitimate  way 
to  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  If  it  is  appropriate 
for  labor  and  business  to  put  pressure 
x)n  the  United  Nations  orgaiiization,  it  is 
necessary  for  churches  to  do  the  same 
thittg.^'  How  novel  a  doctrine,  thai  wh&t 
is  appropriate  for  labor  or  business  is 
necessary  for  copying  by  the  churches! 

On  the  point  the  Catholic  Register, 
Denver,  Colorado,  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1946,  said;  "Establishment  of 
unofficial  and  informal  consultation  be- 
tween the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
approved  by  the  Vatican  as  early  as 
1939,  according  to  minutes  of  a  World 
Council  meeting  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, last  February  and  now  published 
fot  the  first  time." 

No  Peace  in  tke  Bag 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  iS  sweeping  all  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  its  fold.  A  rallying  point 
for  opposition  are  the  believers  in  fmida- 
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mentalism.  They  rail  at  the  new  com- 
bine, charging  ttiat  it  "is  the  citadel  of 
modernist  denials  of  Ood's  Word",  that 
it  "will  not  be  strictly  evangelical",  that 
it  "ydU  not  be  stricHy  ProteBianf,  that 
it  "wUl  become  a  ^per-ehurch",  that  it 
"will  be  a  political  pressure  group'',  that 
it  "will  ostracize  dissident  churches'',  and 
so  on  and  on,  with  much  truth. 

How  rrue  that  not  only  the  world  hut 
also  Christendoni's  religions  are  a  mess ! 
Religion  girds  itself  to  fight — to  fight 
Communism,  to  fight  materialism,  to 
fight  modernism,  to  fight  fundamental- 
ism, to  fight  Catholicism,  to  Ught  Prot- 
estantism, Unite  such  a  conglomerate 
mess  into  something  clean  and  harmo- 
nious f  Not  in  "this  present  evil  world" ! 
Out  of  a  desire  to  injure  no  one's  reli- 
gions suseeptibiJiiies  the  one-religion  ad- 
vocates would  embrace  all  conflicting 
doctrines  in  what  they  term  an  "enriched 
worship".  In  feverishly  pursuing  the 
unity-at-any-price  myth  they  have  lost 
love  of  truth  and  integrity.  They  have 
lost  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  fight  for 
Cod's  truth.  They  toy  with  it  to  tickle  the 
ears  and  blind  the  eyes  o£  ^sincere  fol- 
lowers of  their  religious  organisations, 
treating  it  as  a  fairy  tale  for  children. 

Christians,  true  worshipers  of  Jeho- 
vah in  both  word  and  deed,  will  shun  the 
airy  schemes  of  unity-at-any-price  and 
turn  from  the  advocates  who  are  decep- 
tively clothing  themselves  in  "a  form  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there- 
of'. (2  Timothy  3:1-5)  They  will  not 
winlc  at  wickedness  or  make  peace  with 
religions  guilty  of  spiritual  fornication 
with  Satan^s  world.  To  subtle  entice- 
ments of  compromise  they  will  answer 
as  did  Jehu:  'What  peace,  so  long  as  the 
whoredbms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and 
her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?"  (2  Kings 
9:  22)  Christians  will  stand  true  to  God, 
in  a  doctrinal  unity  of  belief  and  service. 
Never  will  they  forget  Christ's  words  to 
a  worldly  politician:  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world:'— John  18:36. 
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Mighty  Rivers  of  the  Earth 
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LOOK  at  a  map  of  the 
world  and  notice  the  ' 
vein-like  lines  upon  its  * 
face — twisting,  winding 
and  stretching  in  every 
direction — -lines  that 
mark  the  river  systems 
of  the  earth:  rivers  so 
large  and  treacherous  it 
has  taken  years  to  ex- 
plore them;  rivers  that 
become  unmanageable,  [^ 
ruthless  and  terrorizing, 
leaving  havoc  and  deso- 
lation along  their  banks; 
rivers  that  drain  the  con- 
tinents, water  fertile  val- 
leys, and  support  the 
ships  of  commerce;  riv- 
ers with  romantic  beauty 
and  charm;  rivers  that  reek  with  folk- 
lore^ religious  legend  and  superstition; 
rivers  that  have  even  changed  the  des- 
tiny of  nations. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  man's  oldest 
book  of  history  it  is  written  that  ''a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden", 
forming  the  headwaters  of  four  great 
rivers,  (Genesis  2:  l044)  One  of  these^ 
the  Euphrates,  later  gained  notoriety 
when  the  adulterous  city  of  Babylon 
sprawled  its  bulk  across  the  banks. 
Starting  high  up  in  the  Turkish  moun- 
tains a  few  miles  from  the  Russian  bor- 
deij  the  Euphrates  cuts  down  through 
the  countries  of  Syria  and  Iraq,  joins  an 
almost  equally  famous  partner,  the 
Tigris,  and  then  flows  into  the  Persian 
Gulf, 

Another  ancient  river  of  equal  fame 
is  the  Nile,  the  life-stream  of  Egypt, 
among  whose  marshy  bulrushes  the  in- 
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fant  Moses  was  hidden. 
On  one  occasion  the  wa- 
^  ters  of  this  river  were 
turned  into  blood  and  a 
little  later  a  plague  of 
frogs  crawled  up  from 
its  banks  to  humble  the 
pride  of  a  devil-worship- 
ing Pharaoh.  (Exodus 
7:19,20;  8:5,6)  What 
river  is  like  the  mighty 

^;  Nile,  the  largest  on  the 
continent  of  Africat  For 
a  thousand  miles  it 
stretches  its  course  prao- 

pj  tically  due  north  without 

so  much  as  a  single  tribu- 

\    tary,    transforming    the 

sun-baked  desert  into  a 

fertile  valley. 

For  centuries  the  source  of  the  Jjile 
was  shrouded  in  mystery  with  some 
folks  even  believing  that  it  sprang  from 
fountains  in  the  ^^mountains  of  ttie 
moon".  It  was  not  until  1862  that  the 
White  Nile's  source  was  located  in  Lake 
Victoria.  Joining  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartoum,  the  Blue  Nile  adds  its  own 
waters  that  are  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  in  Abyssinia.  Above  Khar- 
toum, other  tributaries  join  the  Nile,  the 
most  famous  being  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal, 
which  flows  out  of  the  vast  and  mysteri- 
ous Sudd  swamps  estimated  to  be  about 
35,000  square  miles  in  area.  These 
swamps,  numbered  among  the  natural 
curiosities  found  only  in  Africa,  are 
made  up  of  floating  islands  of  reeds, 
papyrus  and  small  marsh  plants. 

The  annual  rise  of  the  Nile  has  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  -the  Egyp- 
tian, for  never  in  recorded  history  has 
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it  failed.  This  has  led  to  tile  universal 
superstition  in  the  land  that  the  Nile  is 
ordained  by  heaven  to  once  a  year  over- 
flow and  flood  the  agricultural  plains,  be- 
stowing on  them  the  twin  gifts  of  mois- 
ture and  fertility. 

FamouB  RiverB  of  Europe 

As  civilization  spread  itself  to  the 
north  and  west  many  of  Europe's  rivers 
became  historic  place-names  on  the  maps 
of  ttie  world-  Italy's  noted  Po  and  the 
Tiber  of  Rome's  fame;  France's  Bhone, 
Loire  and  Seine;  England's  Thames; 
Germany's  Bhinej  Elbe  and  Oder;  Ens- 
sia's  Dnieper,  Don  and  mighty  Volga — 
none  of  these  are  better  known  or  more 
renowned  than  the  Danube,  that  "dark, 
rolling  Danube^',  which  rivets  one's  at- 
tention and  imagination  on  a  thousand 
associations. 

From  its  infant  source  high  in  the 
Black  Eorest  of  Germany  it  receives  the 
tribute  of  sixty  other  streams  as  it 
majestically  rolls  across  seven  countries 
down  to  the  Black  sea-  Alon§  its  fdctur- 
esque  banks  are  sprinkled  eities,  towns 
and  hamlets,  medieval  castles  and  rich 
forests,  to  which  are  attached  many 
legends  of  adventure  and  romance- 
Through  the  valley  of  the  Danube  have 
marched  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  war- 
rior knights  of  Charlemagne,  the  turban 
troops  of  ''Solyman  the  magnificent", 
and  the  hardy  and  adventurous  legions 
of  Napoleon.  The  tales  and  traditions 
they  left  behind  are  forced  upon  the 
traveler  as  part  of  the  scenery.  And 
what  music  lover,  though  he  has  never 
cast  his  eyes  upon  this  mighty  river,  has 
not  listened  to  the  beautiful  'Ijlue" 
Danube's  reflection  of  fascinating  charm 
and  romance  painted  in  waltz  time? 

Mighiy  Rivers  of  the  New  World 

Leaving  the  old  world,  explorers  dis- 
covered  new  continents  in  the  western 
hemisphere  with  rivers  far  more  mighty 
than  any  in  Europe-  Up  the  Mississippi 
these  explorers  sailed^  a  river  so  named 
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by  the  native  Indians  beeause  they  be- 
Ueved  it  was  the  "father  of  running  wa- 
ters". It  was  many  years  later  that  the 
source  of  its  highest  spring  in  Red  Rock 
lake,  on  its  Missouri  river  tributary,  was 
found  west  of  Yellowstone  Park  at  a 
distance  of  4,221  miles  from  its  mouth,  a 
distance  that  exceeds  even  the  length  of 
the  Nile. 

As  this  new  continent  was  opened  up 
great  metropolises  were  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  commerce  was 
set  up,  outposts  were  established  deep 
in  the  interior,  and  these  in  turn  grew 
to  he  great  industrial  and  commercial 
centers.  This  river's  vast  system  of 
tributaries  forms  the  drainage  system 
for  half  the  country.  This,  how^ever,  at 
times  becomes  a  liability.  For  example, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  summer  when 
its  swollen  waters  went  on  a  rampage, 
and  many  foriuidabJe  dykes  ^nd  lerees 
along  its  banks  were  washed  away,  *'01d 
Man  River"  destroyed  nearly  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  property  and  made 
many  thousands  oi  persons  homeless^ 

The  beautiful  Ohio  and  the  equally  fa- 
mous Missouri  are  not  considered  as 
*l3luebloods"  in  the  social  register  of 
mighty  rivers,  since  they  are  only  tribu- 
taries to  the  Mississippi,  They  are,  how- 
ever, as  mighty  as  many  other  well- 
known  rivers  that  run  off  the  face  of  the 
North  American  coiitinent^  such  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Canada's  ^'gateway  to  the 
sea",  the  Rio  Grande  of  popular  song 
fame,  the  Colorado,  noted  for  its  Grand 
Canyon,  the  mighty  Columbia,  the  Yu- 
kon, famous  since  the  days  of  the  Alas- 
kan gold  rush,  and  the  Mackenzie. 

But  for  sheer  greatness  in  size  and 
might  there  is  no  river  on  earth  that 
equals  South  America's  Amazon^  the 
"amazing"  Amazon,  It  may  not  be  quite 
as  long  as  the  Nile,  but  in  its  volume  of 
water,  in  the  number  of  great  tributaries 
it  possesses,  and  in  the  vast  area  if 
drains,  there  is  no  river  that  compares 
with  the  Amazon,  At  its  source,  high  up 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes  in  Lake  Lauren- 
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cocha,  the  Amazon  is  fed  from  a  store- 
house of  eternal  snows.  It  is  a  cold  and 
crystal-clear  stream^  guarded  over  by 
lofty  peaks,  some  of  which  tower  23,000 
feet  high,  peaks  that  once  watched  over 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Incas.  De- 
scending from  these  heights,  the  color 
of  this  virgin  stream  is  changed  as  the 
muddy  waters  from  its  tributaries,  such 
as  the  Sio  Negro  (blacl,  river),  are 
added,  As  some  200  tributaries  coming 
down  from  Venezuela^  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia  and  Brazil  join  to- 
gather  they  transform  the  innocent, 
ribbon-like  stream  into  a  monstrous  ser- 
pentine giant  One  hundred  of  these  trib- 
utaries are  navigable^  and  seventeen  of 
them  are  themselves  mighty  rivers,  each 
between  1,000  and  2,300  miles  in  length, 
"When  it  is  realized  that  2,500,000  square 
miles  are  drained  by  the  Amazon  river 
system,  its  magnitude  is  appreciated. 

From  the  swampy  tidewater  man- 
grove thickets  at  its  mouth  to  the  bush 
country  that  marks  the  timberline  in  the 
Andes^  both  banks  of  the  Amazon  are 
blanketed  by  the  heaviest  and  most  ex- 
tensive  jungle  in  the  world,  a  jungle  that 
literally  crawls  and  creeps  with  the 
greatest  collection  of  animals,  insects 
and  birds,  many  of  which  are  deadly 
poisonous.  For  many  miles  through  this 
impregnable  jungle  the  Amazon  cuts  a 
Bwath  averaging  five  miles  wide.  Here 
there  ar5  no  flood  controls,  and  during 
the  wet  seasons  a  belt  twenty  miles  wide 
on  either  side  is  flooded  deep.  At  its  en-' 
trance,  where  the  mighty  Amazon  giant 
hurls  its  force  against  the  irresistible: 
sea,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  treach- 
erous rip-tides  in  the  world  is  created, 
"When,  the  tides  come  in,  roaring  ocean 
waves  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height  ride  in  atop  the  outgoing  wa- 
ters o£  the  Amazon,  at  incredible  speeds- 

Other  Mighty  Rivers 

Looking  again  at  the  continent  of  mys- 
tery, poverty^  superstition  and  religion, 
ad  infinitum,  namely  Asia,  the  Ganges 
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and  Yangtze  in  the  Far  East  hold  out 
particular  interest  The  latter  of  these 
is  bv  far  the  greater  of  the  two,  greater 
also  than  the  Mekong  and  the  Hwang-Ho, 
or  Yellow  river.  The  Yangtze  river 
brings  down  the  waters  from  the  Kunlun 
mountains  high  up  in  Tibet  over  a  tor- 
tuous 3,000-mile  course,  dumping  them 
into  East  China  sea.  Millions  of  China's 
population  swarm  along  this  river  lilte 
flies-  Great  cities  like  Chinkiang,  Nan- 
king^ Hankow,  AVuchang  and  Chungking 
are  sprawled  along  its  course*  Every 
imaginable  type  of  craft  traverses  this 
artery^  side  by  side;  junks,  sampans, 
canoes^  skin  boats,  fishing  trawlers,  river 
steamers  and  ocean  liners.  After  pass- 
ing nil  of  this,  the  traveler  comes  to  real 
scenic  bf'auty  and  grandeur  in  the  high- 
land and  plateau  country. 

After  leaving  Yulo,  the  hitherto  placid 
river  becomes  a  mad  torrent  which  rush- 
es in  cascades  and  rapids  through  a  ter- 
rifying canyon  13,000  feet  deep  flanked 
bvthe  Dyinalako  snow-rapped  mountain 
mass,  more  than  19,000  feet  high-  The 
cliffs  rise  steeply  on  both  sides,  culminat- 
ing in  jagged  crags  and 'pinnacles,  and 
above  these  tower  ice-crowned  peaks. 

Only  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  riv- 
ers of  the  earth  have  here  been  reviewed. 
Yet,  mention  must  be  made  of  one  more, 
which  in  physical  size  is  very  weak,  nO 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  long*  In 
historical  importance,  however,  the  river 
Jordan  is  as  great  as  any,  for  into  its 
waters  1900  years  ago  waded  two  very 
famous  figures-  One  was  John  the  Bap- 
tist; the  other,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
perfect  man.  On  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, Jetius  was  plunged  beneath  Jor- 
dan's waters  in  baptism,  and  upon  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  water  He  was  anointed 
bv  the  holy  spirit  as  the  King  of  the  New 
World  of  righteousness.  Under  His  king- 
dom of  perfection  this  earth  of  ours  will 
soon  become  a  veritable  paradise  with 
borders  extending  ''from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth",— Psalm  72 :  8, 
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T  IST^sW  A  siren  wails,  shots  ring 
I  i  out<tires  squeal  on  the  pavejiiejit 
aiid>me  roar  of  a  departing  automobile 
^^s  faint  in  the  distance.  Soft  music 
floats  through  whisperiiig  legste^rsnirT 
child  laughs  happily  a^J^ftplashes  in  a 
near-hy  stream.  Tyjlewriters  beat  out 
their  staccato  rtfcyfhm  'mid  a  background 
of  hummine^ces  and  rattling  pageiu 
Endless  v^ety^  yes^  but  it  cajuattiie^ 
pressedytSy  the  one  worjJ<g&uiTD.  What 
is  thia/tbing  called  >Sound"  which  so 
thoroughly  pervades  our  everyw 
moment?  How  is/St  possible^fOTtne  hu- 

.n  ear  to  isjslate  and  i^efitify 

le  eyer-changing  pattern  of 
sound  that  dfiarti^teiiaes  a 
day  in  thisr  busy  wofldl 

S  0  m  e /c  0  n  s  iji  e  r 
sound  simply  a^the 
sensatiop  of  hea/ing 
— if   npthinar  is 
heardj  i  no    so  md- 
But     asientific  tlly, 
lis   acce  ited 
the  I  Lys- 
ine   of   the 
enoA   of 
hearing\It  is  still  a 
sound  whether  »iy- 
one  is  there  to  hear  it 
or  not 

Sound  is  ii  wave  m< 

squiring  a  wirating 
ari^  a  mediUOT^aving  sol«ede- 
gree  of  elasticrtv  to  earry^tke^vibra- 
tionX  similar  to^itaves  which  si 
when^«^  stone    drop^x^nto    a    body    of 
water,  Tfce  waves  move^iMigj  from  the 
diaturbanes;-  but  the  mediumre+ftina  the 


sound 
as  bell 
ical   cj 
phen 


.c^^ 


-Mj 


ion 


irce 


same  generab^sition.  Simple  waves  m- 
clude  ira-w5i?ers^slj"^^fi^,  those  in  which 
the  direction  of  vibl'ai^n  of  the  particles 
of  the  mediimi  is  at  n^bt^ngles  to  the 
direction  of  the  wave  motio5P'^«*idl.>as. 
flie  waves  that  travel  along  a  rope  when 
onlsend  is   shalten) ;   and  Icngitudinal 


waves,  whose  vibrations  are^rallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  wave  motiSltJchar- 
acteriaed  by  the  a.ction  of  a  coil  sj>ring 
wh^n  a  portion  of  it  is  compressed  a! 
TE^TTiwdiiy  released).  The  to-and-fro 
motion  of  tne'pai:ticle&  of  the  spring  pro- 
duces alternate  ^sj^densations"  (com- 
preasion  produced  bythg  forward  push 
of  each  particle  on  the  sp«mg  ahead  of 
it)  amt<i:gjefactions"  (the^^etch  pro- 
duced as  eSwh  moving  partible  pulls 
away  from  the  sp-nng  behind- it 

latter  form  ofe^ave  is  mor^om- 
monly^SSftijciated  witmihe  propagation 
of  sohnd.  When  iffi^o  objects  are 
struck  together  a  wave 
eoTftpressf^n  goes  out 
f rona  that  point  in  all 
directions^  fV/Jowed  by 
wa\es  of  raaefaction, 
as  \he  molepules  of 
the\  air  aqt  upoil 
eacl  other  \  in  the 
sanfc  way  ttiat  the 
parjieles  of  [the  eoil 
spring  aetaJ,  The 
soupa  WBVBs  con- 
tiniK  to  emanate 
^y  jus/ as  lont  as  the 
source  vibrrftes.  Two 
stores  strilting  pro- 
duce a  short /hud.  They 
lacVthe  power  of  contin- 
uedv^bration,ywhereas  if 
tunin^f^ork  is  stnick  it  continptes 
to  vibratB'''''£na  a  pr^lgalged  note  cair  be 
.t  is  the  ehaifee  of  pressuBfe  be- 
tween the  comprg«€ions  and  rarefactions 
of  the  air  tjiax  acts  upon  the/ear  and 
eaus^&Jfee^ound  to  be  recoroed, 

DUt  air  is  not  the  onhp^edium  that 
fulfills  the  requiremgjrfs  for  carrying 
sound.  Sound  wi^^fefavel  for  great  dis- 
tances in  wajtorfradio  music  and  other 
sounds-^jpiirTollow  the  pipes  in  a  build- 


V. 


ing;  even  the 'earth  itself  is  capable^ 
carrying  sound,  as  the  Indiana  xsi^ag- 
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nized  "when  they  put  an  ear^to  the  ground 
to  detect  the  (fcstant  rumble  of  Buffalo 
herds-  Conversely,  if  there  is  no  medium 
there  is  no  sound,  A  doorbell  placed  in  a 
chamber  cannot  be  heard  when  the  air 
is  pumped  out  to  form  a  vacuum. 

Not  all  mediums  transmit  sound  at  the 
same  speed.  Of  the  more  common  medi- 
ums in  which  sound  may  travel,  air  is 
one  of  the  slowest  In  dry  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  O'^  Centigrade  (32°  Fahren- 
heit) sound  travels  at  a  rate  of  1,087  feet 
per  second.  In  water  at  15"  C.  (59"^  P.) 
sound  travels  over  four  times  that  fast, 
while  in  granite  it  speeds  along  at  19,685 
feet  per  second — over  13,000  miles  per 
hour!  All  of  these  speeds  are  relatively 
slow  as  compared  with  the  speed  of 
light  (186,300  miles  per  second),  and 
that  is  why  the  swing  of  a  woodman's 
ax  in  the  distance  is  seen  long  before  the 
sound  of  the  blow  reaches  one^s  ears. 

Noise  and  Music 

Fortunately  for  our  long-suffering 
ears,  the  speed  of  sound  is  independent 
of  the  wave-length  or  pitch. -Hence  the 
high  and  low  notes  of  a  band  playing 
afar  off  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  time. 
It  might  be  amusing  once,  but  it  would 
soon  become  bedlam  to  hear  the  rumbling 
notes  of  the  tubas  come  dragging  in  sev- 
eral seconds  after  those  of  the  trumpets 
and  piccolos  without  regard  for  har- 
mony^ pauses  or  finis.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  sounds  from  the  band  would 
cease  to  be  music  and  would  be  more 
properly  classified  as  noise.  Noise  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify,  since  even  the  ticking  of 
a  clock  might  be  considered  a  noise  when 
one  is  trying  to  sleep,  but  some  sounds 
are  always  noises  because  their  vibra- 
tioHS  are  not  uniform/ A  boy  beating  on 
the  fehee  with  a  stick  makes  a  noise,  but 
if  he  chances  to  run  the  stick  along  a 
fence  whose  pickets  vary  in  length,  the 
jioise  he  makes  may  closely  resemble  the 
musical  scale. 

Musical  sounds  possess  three  charac- 
teristics  in    common :    pitch,    intensity 
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(Ipodness )  and  quality  (or  timbre ) , 
PUch  depends  upon  the  frequency  or 
number  of  vibrations  per  second.  The 
pitch  of  a  speaker's  voice  on  a  phono- 
graph recording  rises  if  the  record  is 
played  faster,  because  the  frequency  of 
the  needle's  vibrations  is  corresponding- 
ly increased-  The  liotes  of  a  piano  vary  in 
pitch  from  27,2  vibrations  per  second  for 
the  lowest  note  to  4,138,4:  vibrations  for 
the  highest.  Actually,  however,  musical 
notes  do  not  ordinarily  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle vibration.  The  G  string  of  a  violin 
sounds  a  composite  vibration  of  194,  388, 
582, 776,  and  some  others,  all  at  the  same 
time.  The  pitch  is  usually  determined  by 
the  component  which  has  the  lowest  fre- 
quency ;  the  higher  frequencies  are  called 
overtones-  The  tuning  fork  produces  the 
fundamental  alone»  and  is  one  of  the  few 
sources  that  produce  true  tones. 

Intensity  is  a  measure  of  the  energy 
of  the  sound,  which  is  in  most  cases  ^- 
ceedingly  small.  It  would  require  6  mil- 
lion persons  talking  at  once  in  normal 
conversation  to  equal  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  a  60-watt  light  bulb.  This  may 
explain  why  some  people  can  seemingly 
talk  night  and  day  without  pausing  for  a 
rest  The  unit  used  in  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of  sound  is  the  bel,  or  a  unit  1/10 
its  value,  the  decibel.  The  whole  scale 
runs  from  0  to  110  decibels.  A  sound  of 
the  level  of  0  decibel  is  scarcely  audible, 
a  whisper  is  20  decibels,  and  cannon  fire 
or  a  similar  loud  injurious  noise  is  110. 

The  third  characteristic  of  sound, 
quality^  or  timbre,  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ferent reaction  of  the  earth  to  sounds 
•of  the  same  pitch  and  intensity  which 
come  from  different  instruments.  As 
mentioned  above,  when  the  G  string  of  a 
violin  is  sounded  there  is  really  a  com- 
posite vibration,  the  fundamental  and 
a  variety  of  overtones  of  smaller  mag- 
nitude and  higher  pitch.  The  quality  of 
the  sound  is  determined  by  the  number 
and  relative  intensities  of  the  ovextones. 
Two  violins  might  give  forth  a  sound 
having  the  same  fundamental  combined 
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with  the  same  overtones,  but  because  of 
a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  over- 
tones, the  quality  of  the  sound  vould  be 
recognizably  different. 

Vowei  sowndB  in  speech  are  distin- 
giiiflhed  by  eharaeteristic  overtones.  The 
intensity  of  some  overtones  in  vowel 
sonnds  results  from  resonance  in  the  air 
cavities  of  throat  and  mouth;  even  as 
resoaance  in  the  body  of  a  violin  aropli- 
fica  the  tones,  mailing  them  rich  and  full, 
in  contrast  with  the  thin  Bound  of  a 
muted  instrument  The  intensified  tones 
result  froju  sympathetic  vibrations  set 
up  in  the  amplifying  cavity  or  instru- 
ment body.  Similarly,  when  a  note  is 
hummed  near  a  piano  all  the  atringa  of 
the  same  key  vibrate  sympathetically. 

Refraction  and  ReHeeiion 

Sound  wavea  are  subject  to  many  pe- 
CTiliarities.  They  can  be  refracted  (bent), 
pr  Ihey  can  be  reflected  like  a  bail  bounc- 
ing from  a  wall.  Befraction  of  a  sound 
may  be  caused  by  -wind  or  by  differences 
in  temperature.  Sound  traveling  against 
the  wind  ia  bent  upward,  whereas  sound 
traveling  with  the  wind  is  bent  down- 
ward until  it  reflects  upward  fropi  the 
earth,  is  then  refracted  downward  aRam 
by  the  wind,  and  so  on.  This  ifl  one  of  the 
reasons  why  sound  will  travel  farther 
with  ihe  wind  than  against  it.  .Waves  of 
the  ocean  demonstrate  a  similar  charac- 
temtic;  as  they  reach  shallow  water  they 
are  slowed  down  and  bent  from  their 
original  course,  coming  in  parallel  to  tiie 
shore  reg'ardJess  of  the  direction  of  ihe 
wind. 

One  of  the  moat  outstanding  uses  now 
being  made  of  this  property  of  sound  is 
a  new  system  of  locating  men  lost  at  sea, 
called  "SOFAE"  (Sound  Fixing  and 
Banging).  Sound  travels  along  a  natural 
channel  in  the  ocean  at  a  depth  of  4,000 
feet,  whea  it  originates  at  that  depth, 
being  refracted  back  to  that  level  both 
from  above  and  from  below  by  tempera- 
ture  and  pressure  effects.  Measuring  the 
time  it  takes  several  distant  underwater 
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telephones  or  hydrophones  to  receive  1^ 
sound  of  a  special  bomb  that  automati- 
cally explodes  at  this  level  makes  pos- 
sible a  rapid  and  accurate  detenuiuation 
of  a  lost  man's  position. 

The  bouncing  type  of  reflected  sound 
waves  are  called  echoes.  Sounds  reflect 
to  such  an  extent  from  curved  smooth 
walls  of  some  buildings  that  ordinary 
conversation  can  be  heard  at  a.  diata.iitfc 
of  50  feet,  sometimes  called  tlie  ''whisper- 
ing gallery*'  effect.  If  reflected  more  than 
once  reverberation  results,  which  is  de- 
sirable to  some  extent  With  no  rever- 
beration speecJi  or  music  sounds  are  dull 
and  lifeless ;  with  too  much,  they  are  too 
resonant  or  harsh,  AcouRtical  diffioolties 
with  echo  and  reverberation  are  now 
avoided  in  advance  by  making  small- 
Btale  models  of  cross  sections  of  pro-, 
posed  halls.  The  action  of  sound  waves 
in  iii^ux  ia  tfieu  studied  by  pfiotograpA- 
ing  the  wave  pulse  set  up  by  a  spark  die- 
charge.   Through   the  practical  use   of 
echoes    airplanes    can    determine    their 
height  from  the  ground,  the  depth  of  the 
sea  can  be  charted,  and  prospective  oil 
wells  located.  The  latter  is  aw^ompliahed 
by  setting  off  esiplosions  uud  studying 
the  reB^tions  of  the  sowid  waves  from 
the  various  strata  beneath  the  earth's 
surface. 

Bigk-^fequenry  Sound 

The  recent  harnessing  of  so-called 
"flupersonic"  vibrations  gives  rise  to 
even  more  spectacular  uses  for  sound, 
Supersonic  yihTaUons  cajjuot  he  heard 
by  the  human  ear,  which  responds  to 
Hounds  in  the  range  of  16  to  16,OQO  ^ya^a- 
tions  per  second.  Dogs,  on  the  other 
hand,  hear  sounds  an  octave  above  the 
hearing  of  men,  so  whistles  made  in  .this 
range  bring  Fido  home  without  distuxb- 
ing  the  neighbors.  Frequencies  from 
20,000  to  50,000  cycles  per  second  can 
disperse  fo^  and  smoke  or  activate  mech- 
anisms that  will  open  the  garage  door  at 
the  toot  of  a  horn.  Others  up  to  100,000 
provide  a  lethal  death  ray  for  ^mft-U  ^v,\- 
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m&is  and  insects,  vliile  still  offaer  fre- 
quencies may  be  nsed  to  mix  raw  mate- 
rials, test  eastings  for  flaws,  or  sterilize 
foods  60  as  to  make  cooking  of  canned 
foods  tmneeesaary.  Frequencies  np  to 
several  million  cycles  per  second  are 
capable  of  killing  microscopic  organisms 
by  literally  shalang  them  to  death.  Thus 
the  homogenizing  and  pasteurizing  of 
milk  is  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds without  heat.  Of  coucbc,  brainy 
scientists  -ft^ere  not  satisfied  until  they 
made  a  ^'sound  gun"  capable  of  killing  a 
man  at  a  diistance  of  200  feet  by  focuaiiig 
nltra  sound  waves  on  him. 

Noiae  is  disturbing.  It  incn^ascs  tlio 
metabolism  and  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
The  efficiency  of  certain  niaclune  opera- 
tors incredeed  as  much  as  50  percent  by 
reducing  the  noise  level  4(J  percent.  One 
cannot  concentrate  as  well  with  a  radio 
blaring  as  he  could  if  it  were  quiet.  The 
ear  was  made  to  ueg,  not  abuse. 

The  Human  Ear 

When  one  considers  the  complicated 
mass  of  sound  waves  that  constantly 
disrupts  the  air,  the  nmrvelous  ability 
of  the  ear  is  manifested.  Though  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
hearii^  still  lies  in  the  realm  of  theory, 
a  brief  reference  to  the  construction  of 
the  ear  will  clarify  the  general  principles 
of  operation. 

The  ear  conaista  of  three  main  divi- 
aioils :  the  outer»  the  middle  and  the  inner 
ear.  The  first  two,  air-iilled,  are  separat- 
ed by  a  membrane  called  the  eardrum, 
which  vibrates  when  disturbed  by  the 


-varying  pressures  which  constitute  a 
sound  wave.  This  vibration  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  middle  ear  by  way  of 
three  tinv  and  delicate  bones  called  the 
"hammer^',  the  '^anvil"  and  the  "stirrup". 
The  hammer  is  connected  directly  to  the 
eardrum,  while  the  stirrup,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chain,  connects  to  the  "oval 
window",  one  of  two  membrane-covered 
openings  in  the  hoiic-encased  iTiner  ear* 
These  throe  bones  act  as  an  "aeoustical 
transformer",  rKlucing  the  amplitude 
and  inereasiTig  the  original  pressure  of 
Ihe  Konnd  wave  fiy  scmie  50  times,  and 
transmitting  tho  prpt;.sure  to  the  watery 
HuidA  contained  in  the  inner  ear.  In  this 
complicated  inner  sanctum  lies  our 
"sense  nf  dalanco"  and  the  all-important 
"onchlea",  a  tiny  nnuil-shaped  element 
which  eonfaint*  a  norica  of  dedicate  mem- 
branes, a  harp-like  arch  and  the  audi- 
tory nerve  endings.  Here  the  vibrations 
of  the  multitude  of  snundfi  are  in  aome 
way  classifif^l  and  transmitted  to  the 
brnin  as  (he  pri^psure  on  the  surround- 
ing fluid  fluctuates.  A  normal  ear  can  de- 
tect over  ft  half  million  simple  tones,  and 
can  recognize  many  times  over  a  million 
of  tlie  complex  tones  armmd  us. 

Today,  not  all  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
hearing.  Soon,  however,  when  even  *^the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped",  all 
human  crcatares  that  live  shall  ^lory  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  God's  provision  of 
sound.  Jjistenl  Not  a  liarsh  sound  nor 

discordant  note  disturbs  the  melodious 
composition  of  that  Kingdom  as  joyful 
singing  and  happy  laughter  bJend  with 
eternal  praise  of  Jehovah. 


Strike  in  cAnden:  So&jEm 

It  Centorieg  before  Ciirist  governments  had  labor  troubles.  Ancient  Babylon  used 
miuiy  alaves  for  imsfciUea  labor,  but  free  artisan*  were  hired  for  skiUed  labor.  The 
jfovermnent^  it  s^eme,  was  not  always  prompt  in  paying  their  Ta^es.  A  tablet  record- 
ing' a  strike  of  aome  Btoneeutters  hired  by  a  eoverament  official  for  work,  on  a  temple 
reads:  "But  the  men  are  not  pleased,  and  consequently  will  not  do  the  king'*  work. 
.  ,  .  All  the  atone-cutters  have  spokco  violently,  sayings  'We  are  afflicted,  and  none 
bis  paid  ui  for  the  montha  Siyan  Snd  TamuiQi"'  They  had  ^ood  cause  Uj  btrite. 
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The  One  Being  and  His  Creatures 

THE  Creator  is  himself  uncreated^ 
without  beginning  and  without  er  i. 
He  is  God,  the  Most  High,  "whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah,"  as  Psahn  83;  IS  tells 
us.  He  is  The  Being,  fee  One  wbo  i&  au- 
preme.  He  is  actually  the  only  Beihg, 
for  which  reason  it  is  written  in  His  in^ 
spired  Word:  "From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting thou  art  God,"  (Psahn  90:  2)  AU 
other  intelligent  things  that  exist  are 
creatures.  In  various  publications  we 
frequently  read  the  expression  "human 
beings"  with  reference  to  men  and  wona- 
en.  That  expression  is  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  truth.  Jehovah  God  is 
The  Being,  the  Eternal  One,  and  there  is 
no  other-  The  Eoman  Catholic  Douay 
Version  Bible  says,  at  Psahn  89 :  2;  '^He^ 
fore  the  mountains  were  made,  or  the 
earth  and  the  world  was  formed ;  from 

ETERNITY  Al^TD  TO  ETERNITY  THOU  ART  God/' 

This  is  not  said  of  anyone  else,  not  even 
of  Jesus  Christ 

The  eternal  Being  first  created  His 
''only  begotten  Son",  of  whom  John  1 : 1 
speaks  as  ''the  Word'',  or  ho  Logos,  in 
the  Greek  test  of  the  Bible.  Therefore 
Jehovah  God  used  the  Word,  or  Logos, 
as  His  active  agent  in  creating  all  other 
things  that  are  created.  To  quote  John 
1 : 1-3,  according  to  the  interlinear  word- 
for-word  translation  of  the  Greek  text 
in  The  Emphatic  Biaglott:  'In  a  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  the  God,  and  a  god  was  the  Word. 
This  was  in  a  beginning  with  the  God- 
All  through  it  was  done;  and  without  it 
was  done  not  even  ofie,  that  l:Las  tfeen 
done."  This  Word,  or  Logos,  became  Je^ 
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sus  Christ  on  earth. — John  1:14;  Keve^ 
lation  3:14. 

Aside  from  Almighty  God  there  are  no 
beingSj  but  all  are  creatures.  All  are 
souls,  and  there  are^  of  course,  human 
souls.  Why,  the  Most  High  God  himself 
uses  the  expression  soul  eoneeming  him- 
self,  saying,  "Now  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith :  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  m^  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,"  ( Hebrews 
10:38)    There  are   many   mighty    ones 
called  "gods",  the  Logos,  or  Word,  being 
spoken  of  as  "a  god''  and  also  Satan  the 
Devil    being    called    "the    god    of^  this 
-Wfttld",  but  tWTe  \%  oiAly  o^fe  Almigiit^ 
God  and  who  is  Most  High.    To  Hini 
Psahn  SQ:  10  directs  itself  to  say:  'Tor 
thou    art    great,    and    doest    wondrous 
things:  thou  art  God  alone."  And  Paul, 
at  Epheaians  4 : 6,  says :  "One  God  and 
Father  of  all,   who  is    above   all,    and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all/'  The  glorified 
Jesns  Christ  is  also  a  mighty  one  and 
therefore  a  god,  Jehovah  God  is   The 
Almighty  One  and  hence  greater  than 
Jesus:  *Tor  there  is  one  God^  and  one 
mediator  b^ween  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesns."  (1  Timothy  2:5)  In  line 
with  mighty  ones'  being  viewed  as  "gods", 
Psalm  82: 6  says  to  certain  men  against 
whom  God's  Word  came:  'T  have  said, 
Ye  are  gods;  and  all  of  you  are  children 
of  the  most  High";  and  Jesus  Christ 
quoted  this  verse  at  John  10 :  34,  35. 

Jesus  said  of  His  heavenly  Father,  the 
Almighty  God:  "My  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  and  He  thus  speaks  of  Jehovah 
as  His  Father  because  the  Almighty  God 
is  the  Life-giver  to  the  Son,  (John 
14:28)  FuTthexmoie  Jesua  said;  ''1  and 
my  Father  are  one  "  (John  10 :  30)  How 
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is  thist  Manifestly  Jesus'  words  mean 
He  and  His  Life-giver  are  in  complete 
unity  or  harmony- 

Now  about  Satan  the  Devil  a,s  the 
''god  of  this  world/'  Ephesians  2:2  so 
speaking  of  him :  Among  the  spirit  crea- 
tures of  prehistoric  times  there  was  one 
named  Lucifer,  a  mighty  one  and  hence 
a  god.  The  name  "Lucifer"  means  'light- 
bearer"  or  '*&hining  one'*.  He  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  "The  Bright  and  Morning 
Star*',  for  that  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
since  His  resurrection  from  the  dea(i,and 
His  glorification  in  heaven,  (Revelation 
22: 16)  Lucifer  was  evidently  one  of  the 
"morning  stars"  who  were  present  at  the 
er^eation  of  the  earthy  concerning  which 
we  read;  "TVhen  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy"  (Job  38:  7)  No  question  exists 
that  one  of  such  ''morning  stars"  was  the 
Word,  or  Logos,  and  doubtless  another 
one  or  the  other  one  was  this  spirit  crea- 
ture called  Lucifer,  After  the  creation  of 
man  and  woman  he  rebelled  against  the 
Almighty  God  his  Creator^  and  did  so 
willingly  and  deliberately.  In  this  way  ' 
he  made  Himself  wicked,  and  from  then 
on  he  is  known  in  the  Scriptures  by  the 
four  designations:  Satan,  which  brands 
him  as  opposer  of  the  Almighty;  Ser- 
pent^ which  means  he  is  a  deceiver;  the 
Devil,  which  means  he  is  a  slanderer 
against  God;  and  Dragon^  meaning  huge 
serpent  a!nd  hence  a  great  swaUower. 
(Revelation  20 : 1-3)  Lucifer's  opposition 
or  rebellion  against  Almighty  God  was 
sin,  and  an  enlightened  creature  that 
willfully  sins  is  wicked- 

The  Almighty  God  created  the  earth 
for  man  and  then  made  man.  We  read 
that  at  Isaiah  45: 12^  IS-  The  first  man, 
Adam,  being  a  perfect  human  creature, 
was  the  highest  among  earth's  creations, 
and  when  God  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  as  the  place  of  man^s  habitation 
there  was  nareat  joy  among  the  spirit 
creatures  ot  heaven,  as  shown  above  by 
the  quotation  from  Job  38:7-  Lifcifer 
WftB  there- 
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The  last  of  God's  creations  with  refer- 
ence to  this  earth  was  the  first  woman. 
Eve,  and  after  her  creation  His  great 
day  of  rest,  the  seventh  day  in  relation 
to  creaiioB^  heg^n.  Now  Lucifer,  at  the 
garden  of  Eden,  beheld  the  great  praise 
given  to  the  Almighty  God  by  His  numer- 
ous creatures  because  of  His  worh;s- 
Covetousness  found  lodging  in  the  heart 
of  Lucifer,  He  desired  to  have  the  praise 
that  was  bestowed  upon  the  Most  High. 
He  set  about  to  oppose  Almighty  God 
and  to  entrap  man  and  bring  about 
man's  destruction.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  the  serpent  in  Eden,  and  appropri- 
ately thereafter  the  name  of  that  crea- 
ture was  applied  to  unfaithful  Lucifer- 
Adam  and  Eve  were  in  Eden  and  had 
received  God's  specific  commandment  to 
refrain  from  disobedience,  being  in- 
formed by  their  Creator  that  the  eating 
of  a  certain  fruit  would  constitute  an  act 
of  disobedience  punishable  with  death. 
(Genesis  2: 17)  Lucifer  approached  Eve 
through  the  medium  of  the  serpent  and 
inquired  why  she  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit 
that  was  forbidden-  She  replied:  '*God 
hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die/'  Lucifer, 
speafcing  through  th&  serpent  that  he 
might  deceive  Eve,  then  said  to  her :  **Te 
shall  not  sorely  die:  for  God  doth  know 
that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil/' — Genesis 
3:1-5. 

Eve  yielded  to  selfish  desire  and  vio- 
lated the  law  of  Ahnighty  God.  Her  hus- 
band, Adam,  thereafter  coming  along, 
joined  her  in  the  transgression  or  re- 
bellious sin.  The  result  to  them  was 
death.  It  will  also  mean  eventually  death 
or  destruction  for  the  unfaithful  Luci- 
fer that  misled  them  into  the  path  of 
death  in  sin.  The  very  fact  of  their  death, 
and  of  the  death  of  all  deliberate  sin- 
ners^ is  against  their  being  called  beings. 
They  are  mortal  creatures.  The  grand 
fact  remains  that  Jehovah  God  is  The 
Being,  the  Most  High, 
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Gilead^s  Ninth  Graduation  Day 


THE  lovely  summer  campus  of  the 
Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gilead, 
located  at  South  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  graduation  of  its  ninth  class 
on  Sunday,  August  3, 1947.  With  beauti- 
ful flowers,  green  lawns  and  trees,  clear, 
cool  watercourses,  and  most  ideal  weath- 
er full  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  the  occa- 
sion was  a  fitting  contrast  to  the  cold, 
wintry  weather  that  greeted  the  students 
five  and  one-half  months  previous  when 
they  matriculated.  From  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  eastern  IJnited  States  guests 
of  the  graduates  began  arriving  in  large 
numbers  the  day  before.  By  Saturday 
evening  at  the  mass  Bible  study  on  the 
subjeict  of  "Judgment  of  Church  and 
World"  there  were  582  present-  This 
session  was  followed  by  a  musical  pro- 


gram in  which  both  the  g;raduating  stu- 
dents and.  the  guests  shared  alike. 

Sunday  morning  the  sloping  lawns 
north  of  the  main  Gilead  building  fur- 
nished a  delightful  setting  for  the  out- 
door graduation  exercises.  Promptly  at 
nine  o'clock  the  whole  assembly  united 
their  mixed  voices  in  a  song  of  praise 
to  Jehovah.  A  prayer  of  thanks  was  then 
offered.  Over  an  amplifying  system 
which  served  the  entire  campus  ground 
the  five  instructors  and  the  farm  servant 
each  made  brief  but  touching  farewell 
remarks.  On  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Watch  Tower  Society,  Mr. 
P.  Chapman  next  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  invited  the  Canadian  gradu- 
ates to  return  to  the  benighted  priest- 
ridden  province  of  Quebec  for  an  en- 


Some  of  the  1,857  persons,  students  and  guests,  present  at  graduation  time 
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Jarged  cflinpaign  of  Christian  enlighten-  their  ministry  toward  praismg  the  name 

ment  that  will  he  carried  on  in  that  dark  of  Jehovah.  In  doing  so,  Johorah'a  wiu 

land  for  the  benefit  of  people  of  good-  nesses  do  not  folbw  the  practices  of  the 

will.  Mr.  M.  G-  Een&ehel,  the  Society's  so-called  Christian  missionaries  abroad 

most  reeently  appointed  director,  then  who  try  to  make  conveiia  through  flat- 

gave  some  warm  word,s  of  counEeL  He  tery,  bribery  or  force,  Eather,  they  are 

also   read  messages  of  greetings  from  to  enconrage  the  honest-hearted  ones  in 

twenty-five   groups   of   former   Gilead  foreign  lands  to  become  true  Christians 

graduates  now  located  throughout  the  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  thos  become 

five  continents  of  the  earth.  The  theme  trne  praiseis  of  Jehovah, 
of  these  messages  from  former  gradu-        Following  this  thrilling  address  the 

ates  who  have  acted  as  trail-blazers  in  president  then  distributed  88  diplomas 

the  foreign  fieM  v,'&i<  in  the  form  of  a  eaE  of  merit  to  the  102  graduates.  For  the  49 

for  mort  iiiissioniiries  lu  join  them.  This  men  and  53  women,  61  of  whom  were 

echo  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  was  from  Canada,  this  was  the  eldmai  after 

evidence  that  die  great  surge  of  espan-  months  of  strennous  study.  It  was,  there- 

eion  in  preaching  this  gospel  of   the  fore,  with  deep  appreciation  and  heart* 

Kingdom  was  now  under  way.  felt  joy  that  the  ninth  f.lasa  then  pre- 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  cen-  sented  a  letter  expressing  their  grati- 

tered  on  tlie  theme  of  "praise"  and  was  tude  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  Society  for 

ably  developed  hy  Mr.  N,  H.  Knorr,  the  five-month  course.  Tor  the  entire  an- 

president    of    the    Watchtower    Bible  dience  of  1,S57,  the  largest  number  yet 

Sdiool  of  Gilead,  He  called  upon  aJ  the  in  attendance  on  graduation  day  at  Gil- 

gradnates  and  the  audience  to  dedicate  ead,  the  occasion  was  very  impressive. 

-*f^-  — — ■ — »S>4*- 

"3e  Ola&,  le  mations" 

fi^hat  stations?   Why  gladness^  And  whe?i? 

No,  it  is  not  the  nations  assembled  under  the  United  Nations  that 
are  called  upon  to  be  glad-  Every  day  that  organization  is  in  session 
gives  only  greater  cause  for  fear  as  men  and  nations  find  themselves 
incapable  of  working  in  unity.  Yet  the  cry  of  the  ancient  song  of  Moses 
continues  to  sound  forth,  "Be  glad,  ye  nations,  with  liis  people!"  But 
M  is  to  those  persons  of  all  nations  who  shun  man  rnle  and  look  to 
God's  tingdom  as  the  source  of  gladness  that  are  called  upon  to  be 
glad  today. 

You  may  learn  how  you  can  join  in  this  gladness  by  obtaining  the 
64-page  booklet,  'Be  Glad,  Ye  Nations",  on  a  contribution  of  5c. 


-«-^^'^ 


WATCHTOWER  IIT  Adwns  St.  Brooklyn  I,  N.  Y. 

EDClosed  find  a  MDirlbuiliwi  of  5c.  FLeose  send  to  me  the  booklet  "Bs  Gla^.  Te  ^^atiani". 


Jflamo _— _ _..____ .       StrMt —- — ,.„ 

Ci^  . — — — Soni  No. fllB-ti! 
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irx fiCOF  Report 

♦  Having  travo/wl  11,000  mffps 
{since  Mny)  ^nd  ti^arln^^  eaouffh 
teetlmoDy  to  fill  several  voluni«, 
the  elcTen-raernber  United  Natloiui 
Speclml  Committee  on  I*aleatlrw 
(UNSCOP)  tin^ny  came  thronKti 
with  a  report^  which  it  took 
them  a  pcxxl  part  of  August  to 
frame.  To  niake  the  rieadUne  Hw 
report  had  to  be  hurried,  but. 
tv&a  80,  atcff'^iutnt  waa  Iou^  Iti 
c^smlDK  Hntl  was  onlj^  li&rtLal  at 
CiQ  <:cTiciualctL  RefX]mmending 
the  formation  of  two  Paleetlnlan 
stat**B.  ore  Arab  and  one  Jewish, 
thf^  cf>rDinitt&tf  voted  7  to  4  on 
the  foMo^i'lDK  provlBloiis: 

(1)  LDd  of  the  British  man' 
date:  (21  Independence  for  Pal- 
estine; <3'»  a  traiMltlon  [M?rt<xt 
preceding  Independ*inw;  (4"J  au- 
tiiority  durtcg  thla  peri'>d  to  Iw 
eitrcise-d  under  th*f  U.N.; 
(5)  the  '"BBcred  character"  of  ttie 
holy  placen  to  he  preserved,  au 
well  as  the  r]ght?i  of  the  var^on^ 
rellf^lotiH  rommunirlcs ;  a  s^teot 
far  aeltlpment  of  rcliKkma  rtla- 
putefl  to  he  devised,  fq:)ecl£<^  stip- 
ulations cocioemlng  M'hteh  a  re 
to  ire  msffe  pari  <ff  the  conptltU' 
donu  of  the  Palebtlntan  aUtes  co 
"DC  fonne<l;  (6)  early  adophoD  of 
-sta  lacernatlonjil  arranpenient  for 
T«lleT£Ec  dlatreflsed  European 
Jews;  <7J  Ihe  law  for  PaJeatme 
io  be  fUhdamtntalli'  riomoeratir, 
the  constirutions  to  contain 
guariLntees  of  ri^hta  and  free- 
dom; (8»  bMlc  prlnclplefl  of  the 
U->".  charter  to  be  iQcorporare^l 


In  consUtutionii:  (fl)  fr?onorole 
upiiy  of  Pal«t^r>e  to  h^  pre- 
■erred:  0<M  renunciatioo  oii  llie 
pan  -ot  certain  lodlvlduaLs  of 
Blieclal  privlleccB  ind  Immunl- 
liee:  (ID  UN.  to  call  on  peo- 
ple of  PalesttD(>  to  coH>oeraie  aoil 
:o  <?ni  acto  of  violeoce.  Tf»e  com- 
mittee Added  that  any  solution 
for  Pale«tlne  could  not  be  con- 
sider^ a  solution  for  thi^  JeW' 
IMi  problem  In  s^iw^ral. 

The  connolttee  proposal  thnt 
the  city  of  Jemaadem  with  en- 
virons LncLudlnpT  Bethlehem  be 
placed,  after  the  transitional  pe- 
iJod.  ander  lotentMtiooMl  trastpe- 
ship,  with  the  U.  N.  aa  the  ad- 
nilDiateriug  anthotlty. 

Palestine  VMmoe 

-^  PaJetilne  during  Auf:Mat  wan 
^0  more  pe&r^fu'.  than  uflcal.  In- 
deed.  It  was  lest  m.  The  mamxh 
opened  up  wlih  a  olafcU,  belrwewi 
British  and  Jews  at  a  funeral  of 
Ave  who  were  killed  In  reprisals 
for  the  banf;lae  of  the  two  Brif- 
lah  sergeants  by  lerroriMs,  Thla 
waA  a  reprisal  for  the  execntion 
of  condemned  terrorists  by  tbe 
BritJ^.  Id  the  faaeral  dash  33 
Tfl  Aviv  Jewft  were  hurt  (V>d- 
temporaneoualy  w*th  tbe  Tel 
Aviv  outburst,  J«niHl«m  lerror- 
i8l8  made  an  onaaccessfnl  atta^^k 
on  Royal  Air  Korco  biUeis,  t-e- 
nnlbuK  in  death  for  one  Of  the 
tttachem,  and  the  arrest  of  ao- 
other.  Tbe  Jf^wa  of  Paleatlne  j^en- 
erally.  Ions  actapected  of  tftleld- 
ia&  If  not  aiding  the  terrorists. 


hoftaik  to  realize  t^  seed  of 
^leftriQf  tfafioMlrai  frrvm  attdi 
smpicloD,  And  ZSonlBtfi  IssueU  a 
Jitatement  that  the  terrorism 
must"  f^nd-  Tbey  especlallj  (tie- 
crttecJ  t?yf*  unp&rdonMifle  hsugfaff 
of  the  Brltsh  bo«ta^M.  T^e 
Irgnn  countered  with  the  threat 
that  Fieven  more  Itrltish  wddlers 
would  be  ■  hun£.  On  Auin^^t  5 
three  BrltisH  poJleenien  were 
killed  b>  a  thnmb  placed  In  the 
l^bor  l>*partcient  at  Jeniftalem. 
On  Auifuol  ft  a  troop  (rala  was 
derailed  b^  a.  mine,  kllUn^  the 
en^ilneer  and  Injuring  others. 
The  next  day  an  armed  band  of 
^raba  attacked  JfWB  In  a  caf*^ 
Id  Tel  Aviv.  kilUnc  four  and 
w>undln]|E  ten-  RIotJnp  broke  out 
fcetueen  Tel  Avfv  Jew«  and  the 
adjolnlnp  Jaffa  ArabH,  But  with 
thf>  romtnt:  of  th§  h<Hy  dayi  of 
both  fBctlona  the  riots  nhatet^. 
Meanwhile  tbe  British  pressed 
arreats  of  all  suiq^ected  of  K^vin$ 
Rid  and  comfort  fa  the  terrorist 
organlcatkb.  Sporadic  ahOotlJifC 
and  btaublD^  conllnueil  tD  occtir, 
pirtltrularly  In  Jeruflfti'^ni,  "city 
of  peace™" 

Or«ek  Oomplicmtiotti 

^  Early  In  AuguMt  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  dlselostd 
tb^  tint  coD^TBJf^  9tep9  in  Its  aid 
to  Greece  pi-oip'ani  la  the  form 
of  oo^ntracts  for  reconBlrjctl^jn 
and  repair  of  hlghwaj-iu  rail- 
roads and  other  trfi asportation 
facilities,  totnlSnp  $82,400,000.  An 
advance  Kuard  of  three  contrac- 
tors left  for  Ath^^u4  on  Au^piat  5 
to  get  thlnaa  stfirted,.  the  work 
to  be  f^rrLed  out  under  the  su- 
pervlflloD  of  the  Amerif^n  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  10  <-reece. 

At  about  tills  l\inii  the  leader 
of  the  (Sreek  guerrll^us  an- 
nounced via  1-fldlo  th£t  he  had 
set  up  a  military  ^remment 
for  *Troe  Greece".  Tbe  territory 
Ukcn  In  by  thin  "ROTemmect"  Is 
the  ruj^fCd  mountain  section  of 
corlhem  Greece,  which  ttie  RUer- 
rUlaa  have  found  a  ffocd  hldlny 
place,  but  Pfhlch  la  otherwise  un- 
inhabited. Assistance  rendered 
the  guerrlllBfl  by  Burrcuiidl^g 
Balkan  states  la  the  problem 
which    t^    United    Nations   hai 
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been  trying  to  solve.  Bnt  every 
move  to  get  at  the  bott^Dm  of  tbe 
difficulty  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  veto  of  Soviet' Ruaela.  In 
early  August  the  United  States 
representative  in  the  Secitritj 
OouncU  said  that  the  contlniied 
opposition  of  Russia  to  U.  N.  ac- 
tion In  regard  to  Greece  m^ght 
lead  to  action  outside  of  that 
body,  and  that  the  United  States 
for  ItB  part  *Vould  be  prepared 
to  .  .  .  afford  Crreece  the  pro- 
tectton  to  which  she  is  entitled 
DUdep  the  Charter'\  This  sounded 
like  a  threat  of  U.  S,  armed  ac- 
tion In  <xree<!e. 

MeanwMIe  the  polltkal  situa- 
tion in  Gree-ce  become  grave.  On 
Augnst  S3  the  Cabinet  rralj^ned, 
and  Prime  MlnlM^cf  TsaMa.i'ls 
made  an  effort  to  form  a  n^w 
government,  tablDg  In  liberal 
party  leaders,  formerly^  exclud<jd. 
But  the  liberals  would  not  Jofn 
with  a  Tsaldarls  government. 
TsaMarla  Anally  formed  a  pQv- 
erament  which  might  hold  to- 
gether for  a  while,  he  himself 
holding  the  Greek  premiership, 
while  Sophocles  Venizelos  be- 
came prime  minist^. 

Netherlands  Indies  Conflict 

^  Asserting  that  the  United  Na- 
fionfi  <}rganlzatlon  was  ^^never 
meant  to  be  it  oure-n31  of  ills  and 
eTllB  in  this  world",  the  NetJiEr- 
lands  ambassador  to  Washingr- 
ton,  Eeloo  van  Kleffens,  told  tbe 
Security  Council  that  the  U.  R 
had  no  right  to  Interfere  with  the 
trouble  in  Indonesia,  which  he 
called  "a  purely  domestic  affair". 
Nevertheless,  the  counell  tooli  ac- 
tion on  August  1  to  halt  tike 
Dutch-Indonealfln  hoatilltles 
which  bad  tiegya  two  weeks  be- 
fore, when  the  Dutch  hiimched 
an  offeoaive  to  show  who  was 
atJJJ  bosR  They  at  least  con- 
vinced the  Indonesians  of  their 
superior  arms,  using  tanlta,  ar- 
tillery and  planes  and  capturing 
tey  areas.  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil the  British  and  French^  who 
have  Par-Eastern  interests  of 
their  own.  sided  with  the  Dutch, 
while  America,  for  once,  found 
herself  on  the  side  of  Russia,  op- 
posing   the    Dutch,    The   <r>uncil 
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voted  to  "oraer"  both  sides  of  the 
conflict  to  eease  hostUlti^  and 
"settle  their  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion or  by  other  peaceful  means". 
Both  sides  Isaued  ''ceaae  Are" 
orrfers,  bwt  kept  on  Bghting^  It 
was  a  great  victory  for  the  U,  N, 
All  through  August  the  council 
debated  what  to  do  nest  Mean- 
while the  Dutch  had  estended 
their  operations  and  taken  over 
about  two-thirds  of  Java.  The 
council  finally  repeated  its  ad- 
monition .that  the  fighting  cease, 
and  the  Indonesians  readily 
agreed,  but  the  Dutch  were  not 
90  r(?a(ly.  They  were  doing  pret- 
ty well  as  it  was.  At  the  clos^  of 
the  month  the  Indonesians  re- 
ported that  fieri*  fighting  was  in 
progress  at  Sukara.Ifl,  Meanwhile 
^August  27)  the  heads  of  the 
states  of  "West  Borneo  and  East 
Indonesia  protested  to  the  U.N. 
that  the  present  government  of 
the  Indonesian  republic  was  sup- 
ported by  only  about  a  third  of 
the  population,  and  that  these 
two  states  wished  to  speak  for 
themselves.  On  the  same  day  the 
Dutch  recognized  the  state  of 
past  Borneo  as  a  self-govern- 
ing territory  in  union  with  the 
Netherlands,  like  West  Borneo 
and  East  Indonesia,  previously 
recognized. 

Hindu  and  Faklstan 

ladependence 

^  India  ofhcially  became  inde- 
pendent  on  August  15.  but  was 
divided  into  two  states:  India  or 
Hindustan,  predominantly  Hin- 
du: and  Pakistan,  predominantly 
Moslem.  Both  became  self-gov- 
erning dominions  in  the  British 
Gommnuwealth.  Down  came  the 
British  fiap;^  and  op  went  Indian 
and  Pakistan  banners:  saffron, 
white  and  ^reen  tor  India,  and 
white  and  green  for  PaklstaTi. 
But  the  advent  of  Independence 
did  not  bring  peace.  Rather,  It 
broujjhL  increased  -violence  as 
Moslem  battled  Hindu,  Sikh  bat- 
tled Moslem^  The  toll  of  dead 
rose  to  268  in  the  city  of  Lahoi-e 
alone.  The  partition  of  Bengal 
and  the  Punjab  between  Paki- 
stan and  India  was  the  most 
difficult  problem,  end  oecasioned 


moat  of  tbe  strife.  I^arge  num- 
bers of  Moslems  in  HloduatftH, 
and  equally  large  numbers  of 
Hinclus  10  pflklEtan,  complioateiJ 
the  situation-  The  Slkh&,  too, 
were  not  where  they  wanted  to 
he,  or  rather  the  boundary  was 
not  where  they  wanted  It  On 
Independence  day  the  bwindarlea 
had  not  been  finally  settled,  but 
when  It  became  krtown  that  the 
Punjab  had  been  split  between 
the  two  dominions,  leaving  large 
nnmbere  or  Moalems  in  Hlndu- 
staOi  Sikha  and  Hindus  in  Pakl- 
sta.n,  the  violence  Increased 
alarmingly.  Armed  with  gre- 
nades, knives  and  stones,  bands 
of  men  went  through  village  aft- 
er village,  biaminsc,  looting  ana 
murdering  without  discrimina- 
tion all  who  were  not  ''of  their 
religion". 

At  the  close  of  the  mouth  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  two  states 
made  a  thousand-mile  tour,  try- 
ing to  restore  peace  to  the  trou- 
bled areas.  Thousands  had  per- 
ished In  the  rioto\ig  conflict,  anS 
tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
were  fleeing  for  their  llve^  to 
concentration  points,  hoping  tbua 
to  reach  safe  territory.  Heavy 
rains,  which  made  mire  out  of 
the  lowlands,  increased  the  gen- 
eral distress. 

Coup  d*Etat  in  Ecuador 

^  In  an  **enUrely  peaceful  coup 
d'etat'  oa  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 23^  Got  Carlos  Manchero, 
minister  of  defense,  s^lzet^  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  next  day  proclaimed 
himself  president  and  eMfef  of 
government.  The  ousted  presi- 
dent, Jos^  Maria  Veiaaco  Ibarra, 
and  his  w^fe^  left  the  country  by 
separate  planes,  and  arrived 
safely  in  Colombia, 

Hungarian  EleettooB 

■^  Charglnj:^  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment with  making  use  of 
"flimsy  and  illegal  pretexts"  to 
excllide  non -Communist  voters 
from  the  August  31  elections,  tbe 
United  States  manifeeted  Jte  con- 
cern with  the  trend  of  Commu- 
nist political  action  in  Europe. 
The  State  Department  also  said, 
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*^7he  chargee  on  wtlcb  [KiteGtial 
ttytEt^  have  Int^t  th^\r  vuftr^ge 
rights  bor^iw  on  the  cTotesqca" 
Jews  were  said  to  have  4»een 
cb&rged  with  being  fortoer  Naslg, 
&Bd  dlmllBr  cfaargefi  were  made 
Bgalrifit  otheTs  to  deny  th«ja  thfl 
Tight  to  Tcte.  It  appeared  at  the 
cloBe  of  the  mo&th  tbat  a  Com- 
munl&t  vtctary  at  the  polls  was 
amured- 

Brit^n'A  EcoBamlo  Crlda 

^  The  Brltlflfa  cQQoot  be  ao 
cua^  of  lyinf  dowD  OD  Oxe  job, 
but  enrly  lo  Aupist  Et  became 
apparent  th&t  •omethin^  ha<I  to 
be  (lone  to  keep  them  from  get- 
tlnjf  deefper.  liito  th«  bole  thac 
they  already  were,  largely  due 
to  apendtng  Riore  thaa  they  ivere 
receiving  from  forcUo  trade,  The 
proffratn  prop*:>Hf^  by  Prime  Mia- 
Wet  Atiiee  called  tf>r  U)  a  re- 
ductlcTi  of  $4S,000,000  In  monthly 
food  importii  aod  a  correBpond* 
laiG  Incrcflse  to  dgmcBtlc  food 
prodactlon;  {H)  controls  on  dlt- 
trlbutlon  of  all  eni^ntlal  raw 
materiala;  (tt)  addition  of  4  hour 
to  the  coal  miner's  day,  to  iKKist 
vital  coal  production;  (4)  n- 
ductlon  by  an  additlooel  80.000 
of  the  armed  forceo  overseaA  by 
March,  IMS,  to  conserve  dollars; 
and  Hbaolnte  tBrmlnatlon  of  any 
dollar  expenditures  In  Oermany 
after  January  1, 

By  these  and  oth&r  restrlrtlonfl 
England^s  government  hoped  to 
ilde  dut  thu  economic  crlsla 
whidh  came  with  near  exhaustion 
of  the  Ajnerican  Jonn  of  ?3*750,- 
000,000.  The  Labor  goveroment 
was  oharply  crltielA^,  and  title 
egvere  program  did  not  mc^t 
with  enthnalafltlc  reception, 
coupled  as  it  waa  with  wartime 
restrlcilona  on  tood^  ipotorlng 
and  travel-  But  the  House' of 
Cdinmonfi  bs^rked  the  prEme  min- 
ister's program^  nevertheless,  vot- 
lag  318-170  In  Ita  support 

TreKiy  of  F^tropoUfl 

^  MeetlDK  In  Petropolls,  forty 
mUea  from  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
BraBiJ,  foreign  mlnlBtera  of 
South,  Central  and  North  Ameri- 
can conntrleB  met  to  dtacusa  an 
JttteivAmerlcan  defense;  pact,  vlr- 
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tuaHy  making  the  wArUme  Cha- 
ptiltQ;iec  Agreeifient  a  iiennanent 
Inter-Amertean  treety.  Th^  pur- 
pose was  nnitird  acthn  gainst 
aggression.  Two  guestlons  arose, 
the  first  because  of  Arg^^tlna^a 
proposal  that  an  ajcgressor  with- 
in   tbo    hemisphere    aboold    be 
dealt  with  tess  promptly  or  Icm 
declflUely   Uian    one    without.    A 
rather  stranee  proposal  t  But  the 
nations  reprcfteoted  decided  1^1 
tbat  immediate  action  abojjld  be 
taken     against     an^     aggressor, 
whether   within   or  without   the 
h^nlsphere.      Another     question 
was  that  oL  ec<»^oiutc  aid   from 
the     United     States.     S«retary 
Marshall    Informed    the  'confer- 
ene«e  that  suf^  «id  for  American 
lands  onald*not  t>e  coostc^f^rerl  un- 
til Earope  had  been  dealt  with 
flrst     President     Truman,     with 
fatally  and  a^de^  l^t  tor  RLo  de 
Janeiro  on  August  81  Co  attend 
the  flnal  aenioi^  of  the  oonfer- 
enoc,    when    the    slgroint    would 

take  place  of  the  Rio  Pact,  also 
known  us  tte  Treaty  of  Fetrop- 

oUa. 

Taylor  B«tanis  to  l*«pe 

#  Presldeffit  TToman  on  Au- 
gust 15  aj^aln  sect  MyTOn  C. 
Taylor,  "his  pe»ff>nal  representa- 
tive," to  Kome,  to  «nfcr  with 
the  pope  as  to  bow  to  ostabHsh 
peace  "under  a  motal  world  or- 
der". The  president  stated  that  a 
'Renewal  of  faith"  was  needed 
"to  the  end  that  the  indiTldnaPs 
sacred  rt^tfl,  Inherent  in  his  re- 
lation to  GkHt  ^11  be  respected 
In  every  land".  Taylor  was  also 
to  consult  with  other  lenders  In 
Eorope. 

The  nert  refereow  to  Taylor 
in  tHe  news  was  his  private  audi- 
ence ^Yith  the  pop^  the  longest 
granted  a  dtploi^atlc  representa- 
tive In  recept  years.  The  head- 
Une^  stated  that  they  taiJced  over 
Ruttla,  and  tbe  c^Luion  wa«  «t< 
pressed  tbat  the  nieetia^  would 
''mark  the  hegloDlDg  of  intense 
coIlaUj ration"  between  the  U-  8, 
aad  the  Vatican*  The  Ait  news 
agebcy,  rcflecttnp  Vatican  vlewg^ 
said  *'0De  of  Mr  Taylors  tiisks 
was  to  ieam  the  pope's  vtews  on 
many  purely  political  questions 


and  Included  an'  analysis  of  Rus- 
sian policy  and  aims.  It  la  be- 
lieved Mr.  Taylor  Bnb-mltted  to 
tbe  pontirr  spverftl  concrete  sup- 
ffeatfons  hy  Mr.  Truman  to  place 
the  aijthorlty  and  preatlf^  of  the 
Vatican  behind  flteps  on  behalf  of 
world  |>eace  that  are  expected  to 
be  taken  by  Washlngtoa  la  the 
near  future". 

I^4icetline  Atomic  Piis 

^  The  brealiin"K  of  f round  at 
Broobhaven,  L.  L,  N.  Y,,  on  An- 
firust  11,  wlmMiwl  the  ofilclBl  he- 
etnnlne  of  oonstructlon  of  the 
Srtii  peacetime  atomic  pile,  a  tea* 
million-dollar  project.  It  lb  to  be 
completed  nitbln  a  y&ir.  The 
isfttopes  thtfct  win  be  produwd 
are  expected  to  solve  problems  in 
the  fields  of  mM!cIne,  pbyslcft, 
biology,  cbeinistry  and  ea?;lne«r* 
Idk.  While  on  the  tnentloned  date' 
only  ground  was  brok^eOi  there 
will  Boon  be  a  stnicturR  12*  feet 
Ion£  by  100  feet  wlde^  and  i^r  to 
eight  stories  high,  to  contain  the 
Blr-cooled  pUe.  The  building  will 
have  two  wln^a^  each  a  hundred 
feet  long,  for  laboratories. 

T7.  a  Vrged  to  Bat  Less 

#  Stanley  AndrewR,  In  ^^harge  of 
the  asncaltnre  departmanfa  in- 
tpmal  food  profiram,  told  the 
Amerii^an  lostltnto  of  Ooopsra- 
tlon  on  August  29,  "We're  golnit 
to  havo  to  make  a  declsLon— 
wbether  to  feed  less  to  chickens 
and  animals  and  dtsclpUne  oar- 
seiFea  to  helping."  He  estimated 
that  the  U.  S.  should  lahlp  abroad 
600,000.000  bushels  of  the  1(M7 
record  wheat  crop  of  nearly 
1,500,000,000  bushels,  but  feared 
thfe  araonnt  shipped  woii^fl  prob' 
ably  he  only  half  that  necesaary 
amoQDt 

Vew  Solo  Flight  Record 

-^  in  ^  round- the-worid  flight  ol 
over  20,0^  miles.  William  P, 
Odom  set  a  new  aolo  record  when 
hla  plane  landed  at  Chicago's 
Municipal  Airport  August  10, 
73  hours  5  minutes  11  aeeonds 
after  his  departure  In  the  op* 
Foelte  direction.  The  liter  £a  27 
ycara  old. 
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Greatest  of  All  Dramas 
Yet  to  Be  Completed 

Share  in  the  Final  Scene 

Of  vitai  concern  to  hA  is  that  greatest  of  all  dramas^  the  drama  of  viodicra- 
ti6n  and  a  NEW  WORLD,  scenes  of  which  l:av(?  appeared  oh  the  stage  of  cen- 
iTirics  past  undE^r  the  direction  of  that  great  ]^roducer,  tTGh<:vah  God. 

lis  Prodneer^J)irf^etor  has  provided  a  historic  and  prophetic  writ- 
ten review  tha:  men  today  might  learn  of  and  jo:n  in  the  triumphant 
iinale  ol  prai.se  to  Jehovah  God  and  gam  (n-erJasi'mg  hfe  in  ihat  ppr- 
■rVfl  Xgw  World  Tt  is  thi;;  review.  The  Bible,  which  the  book  "Equipptd 


Word"  sketches  historicailr  and  analytically,  and  surr,- 
;  :*«tt^i&W;|to?rVol|r  benefit  F<?lic#liig"25  fesswis  showing  how  the  Bible 
r'<»a»»'aM!US;?l|rf writing  and^-^ttre&fflemtiOfl,  the/l>oo"s  contains  50  lej^sons 
f-'iifUA  Mahm^nd  sirmmail^  imti'ttfi^'-^ihe  Bible.  It  fflStr  umtninri^...,,^ 

;T»*"f*#"'|fl|Um  this  book  t(^Ui«r.  with  twa  <ff-bt-r' hound  booltf  ''Ifr^  ff«™^<™Kl^^  .     i 
|7     J*i■*^^£^i#m  7.V  a/  Fnntf^jon  wntribBtioo  tl  jre  dollar.  ^*Ifi  OM.A».;P!^'ltt 
'*"^'^Cl^ia*«»-l«to.^  rriaiiy  iii*orta»t  vifal  d^ctricfet  in  its  24  chaii^^tt^ 

Kinadom  In  at  Baud"  narrateS^th»HPa£^J*'  Jttnrj  ci  thr  proniisi?d  Kta^flwti-WJ^^ 
it*  establishment  todav,  Or<ier  now^  vjong  the  coupon  below.  Mf  "  '"  i 

WATCHTOU'ER  m  AdMrM  St,  BrooWyn  1^  N,Y, 

Kncloftcd  find  $1,01).  Please  send  i<>  me  the  tlree  book*  ''Eqvipfied  for  Erery  Good    ^'ork'\  "Let  Ood  Be 

Trtii^"  flnd  "The  Kingdom  Is  o-t  }iand'\ 

City , — ^"'^'^  ^^*  ~ -  Srate. _ — __ 
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FVacdcal  example  of  the  one  force  that  can  do  it 


Fear  Dictates  Hemispheric  Defense 

Rio  pact  betrays  lack  of  confidence  in  U.N. 


^K^^m^^m^ 


Cosmetics  Span  tlie  Centuries 

But  not  even  their  artful  use  is  the  means  that  will 

transform  multitudes  to  youthful  Jbeauty 


Murdering  J  e ws  over  Moldy  Bread 


The  ghastly  farce  of  **bleeding  wafers 


THE    MISSION    OF    THIS    JOURNAL 

Ne-ws  sources  that  arc  oile  -to  keep  you  ftwflJw  tc  the  vttal  Isttues 
of  oitr  iimen  tnust  be  unfciiered  by  c^nsOT^ip  and  a^lhsh  Interv^ats^ 
"Awakcl"  has  t\o  fetters.  It  recoanlzef  fdcU,  fac2tf  facta,  is  free  to 
publiah  facts.  It  is  not  boond  hy  political  aTntitiono  or  obligations;  it  is 
unhampered  by  odverUs^ra  whose  toe»  mtjst  not  be  trodden  0:1;  it  is 
unprejudiced  by  traditional  cr^i;i%.  This  journal  keeps  lta«lf  free  that 
it  may  apeak  freely  to  yon.  But  it  does  net  abuae  ita  freedom.  It 
maintains  ii>tc^rity  to  trutJi, 

"A-wtt'tie  1"  uacfl  the  regular  news  channels,  but  is  not  dependent  on 
them.  Itaov^n  correapondenta  arc  on  aliconiinenta,  in  ocor€»  of  nations. 
From  ihz  foui-  comers  cf  the  earth  tfie/r  uncensiyred,  ^ti'the-sceneff 
reportft  come  io  you  through  these  columns.  ^  This  j-ournal's  vievv'pcint 
is  not  Tiarrow,  but  is  ititerraAtionalJ  It  is  r^ad  in  many  iiations,  in  many 
itLl^^\l'^^es^t  by  persoi^s  of  all  a^B.  Through  itB  pa$e»  many  fields  of 
knowledge  pass  in  review — government,  commerce,  religion,  history, 
Geography,  st;ien€e,  social  conditions,  riatural  wonders — why,  lijs  cover* 
Oijc  i3  OS  broad  as  ihe  earth  and  as  ^^jjh  as  the  heavens. 

*'Aw^eI''  pled^5  itself  to  righteous  principles,  io  exposing  hidden 
foes  and  subtle  dangers,  to  cHampiomnjJ  freedctn  for  all,  to  comforting 
mourners  and  strengthening  those  disheartened  by  th&  tkilurea  oi'  a 
dehnquent  world,  rellecting  sure  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  right- 
coiis  Kew  Worlii. 

Get  actjuainted  with  ^^Awakel"  "Keep  awake  hy  reading  *'AwakcI" 


PUfdsiiru  HKuiyoNTTn-T  lir 

TVATr-lirOWEit  lilBl^U   JCiU  TRACT   ftOClE^T,    T^-C:. 
U7   Ada^B   Street  Br<^idjru  1.    N.  ST..    V.&.A. 

FLv«  conU  A  C9p> 


Grant   SririR.    Stf-^eturv 
Oni  doMar  *  yaar 


E:mvd  u  B9»*l-dM  Mtur  it  Brwklyn,  RT.,  Act  rf  lUr*   B,   187*.  frinwJ   In  U.S.I. 
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X"n:tirg  the  KatioME* 

Honolulu.  NeT,-  7-ealftiui,  Australia 
Phllippi:iea.  Scnm,  nurmfi 
Strife-torn  indi't  dnd  Paitrstice 
The  Mf<li:erraieai;  Ar«M 

ConventitJMs  jie  Kiiropi*- 
Coavt'iition  \:i  Loinion 
Wftrlil  iQiir  C:iiiw:icd  St  Startir-^'-  Poir.t 
Tbe  One   Way-  In  T  ::ily 
Pe«r  Dictates  Hemispheric  Ilefeate 
ConJerence  Gfta  Und^r  Way 
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"Now  it  is  high  time  to  giwake'-UcsnaTis  f3:ll 
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Vdkjvi  KHvm 
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Uniting  the  Nations 


DESPITE  f  ran  lie  iriee  for 
|>eBi:e  and  antty  aEiiong  na- 
liont,  rhp  piilf  lW  ^i^ruralrs 
cirhcr   roineins    iiribrid^^   nr 

6rr,w3  ^iJ<!r.  T™iay  Ihe  di^appi>inlinq 
nitod  Natinna  hua  shown  no  Fln.'nj;lh 
for  a  worlt  &f  unUing.  Thf  rolig?ni^F  ot 
Chri^Cendom  hav«  heon  hallvttooci'J  A'<  D 
for«  soiled  for  (he  role  oY  unifi<^rof 
manlcind,  Init  Iho  rcsulls  prove  ih<^m  as 
dlvj^jve  in  tfi^  fi<^lii  of  pnhtics  aa  Ihoir 
maililildinoDH  s-wls  and  eulfj.  ^Imw  EIi'to 
lobi?in  (lie  rt^lui  of  itiwlrine  and  dogma. 
The  nalioiiy  wnliniie  to  feini  !ind  inn- 
neuver,  to  bnesl  and  IhrBaUn^  ond  lo 
periodi4]ollv  eiiiLmle  in  wars  and  baihe 
ihR  wnrld  in  blood  nnd  wash  ever  "'ider 
The  aepararinggnlF  between  nations.  Dis- 
order and  eonfosion  iiiari^h  |i>ward  chanis 
and  ruin,  ami  national  govemmunta  liaus 
been  po^'erless  ra  hall  th?  advance.  Mil- 
lions of  ThinkinR  [>er&on3  begin  to  woh- 
dpr  if  there  is  a  force  exialenc  ain-^-hpre 
that  ean  smash  throiigh  the  barriers  of 
lan^^uat^  and  mce  and  uatlotLalisiu  In 
bring  about  a  pca^ral  uniting  of  the 
peoples  of  ulL  nations. 

There  in  siich  a  force.  For  several 
years  past  its  power  for  unity  ha^s  been 
eicprted  with  results  that  reconunend  il& 
polejioy.  The  farce  1r  Ihe  true  worship 
of  Jeho^nh  Ood,  a  flod  not  national,  nol 
rafiial,  not  a  rts|>e';ter  of  languages.  His 
witnesses  on  earth  liave  advvrris^  Him 
as  a  nnivursal  ^oviTi'ign,  I'nlihe  Calh- 
oli<is  and  Prolealants  of  Uhristencjom 
that  allov  Iheir  s^cFf.  la  be  ^pNt  open 
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by  language  or  m**  or  nnTion  even  to 
tlip  poinl  of  slaughtering  their  suppo^Hl 
spirirual  ]>rel}iT«n  ov^r  nolionfll  and  io' 
ternaiional  issaesv  J''hovsJi'R  witnesses 
do  not  allow  sni'h  eerllilv  ditferenfes  la 
hr^iak  asunder  their  spirilnal  irnily  in 
pursuit  of  the  true  worship  uf  Ihe  Uni- 
\-ity9\  Sovereign,  The  ability  of  this 
foreo  of  true  w'orship  to  unite  peoploB 
from  aM  nations  is  clearly  ejLamplpd  iii 
■  heai^ounl  ih^t  follows. 

!>nnns  Angnal,  lt4iS,  nn  internatlonaT 
sasflmbly  of  .lehoveli'fi  ivitneifses  took 
place  a)  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  peak 
ariendance  oi  SO.OOO,  with  represpula- 
tives  from  all  couiinenrs  and  many  na- 
tions. At  the  closing  sei^sion  of  the  eight' 
day  assembly^  however,  annodJicemeot 
was  made  tiiat  duriirg  l!M7,  instead  of 
having  one  big  ronvenlion  attended  hj 
representatives  from  all  nations,  there 
'would  be  a  series  of  Christian  i^nven- 
tions  held  in  iiiaqy  netions  througliont 
the  earTFi.  ll  uas  Co  be^in  fulllUment  of 
thiii  proposal  that  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1947,  M.  R.  Knorr  and  M.  O. 
HenscheL,  president  of  the  Watch  Tower 
Bible  and  Tract  Society  and  president's 
secretary,  respectively,  were  alxiard  a 
big  four-motored  plane  that  skimmed 
over  the  air]>art  runway  at  Burbank, 
California,  and  ^^inged  out  over  Ihe 
broad  Pai^iAc  towaii)  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  preparations  for  Ihe  firal 
«f  these  globe-^irdling  conventions  were 
nearing  ciunplelionr  Five  rrynnihs  aud 
AOjXKl  air  mifeb  later,  and  after  visiting 
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32  dotmlriea  and  riving  pnhlie  addr»B««e 
to  BodietKie!  lolaling  58,000,  Ihwe  two 
ttaveling  ministers  completed  thtir 
roond-tlie'World  flight  by  lauding  in 
Cfl^oruia  loi  the  tinal  conveltioii  fl( 
Lob  Annlei.  Attendance  There  hy  more 
tiian  45^  swelled  the  aggreEflte  world 
atLeudflnee  he^ond  Ihe  100,Bin  ntark.  In 
fleeting  fashion  Auiaket  here  attempU  Id 
f^live  tha  hiriiliriita  o1  that  Ave  monthn 
uid  QOtOOO  fur  ^lei  in  a  few  pages,  vnlh 
tiie  dimaiing  finale  b^ing  the  AM  Ne- 
tiDUB  Eipflnsion  TbeoerB-tic  Assetnbly 
held  kn  l<os  Angelee  in  AngusL 

BottotBiu.  P/tur  Zenlaad,  AntlnHa 

Lauding  ia  HonDlola  Lhe  vorld 
iTavjflflra  were  greeli'd  willi 
doaeos  of  l^ift  of  ever^f  deaer'p- 
•^tT'  lioo  and  wkr,  wliicji  were 
tnrnb?^  Rboat  theif  uefka  as  Uie  ^re^a 
cameras  flashed  sjid  tlie  hospilabk 
Havaiians  joyfnlly  received  them  into 
their  midst  In  reporling  Ibis  event  the 
Hilo  Triin^-Herafd  saidt  "There  is 
nothing  anasual  nowadays  Bbont  any- 
one Bjma  aronnd  the  ivorld,  bnl  this 
Bight  ladiifetPTit  beonose  Ihe  men  are 
farrying  a  mesaage  of  liope  and  eheer  to 
the  people  of  all  nations."  The  cheprine 
meBsae^  was  tehen  in  by  S38  pairs  of 
ears  in  the  Islands  as  Ur.  Knni'r  ^pD^e 
to  Bodiences  totaling  that  nnmber  in 
four  citiee- 

In  Alrht  again  the  t^-o  travelers  swn 
lofit  sielit  of  Honolflln  and  cntved  over 
the  Qarfpce  of  the  sea  toward  New  &a^ 
Jaud,  but  being  aJowed  up  in  FfieirarrivaJ 
there  by  aloDovera  ott  Ihe  islands  of 
CfLntoji  and  Fiji  (where  they  Diet  with 
tbirlfen  of  lihe  preciona  fBilli)  And  New 
Caledonia.  The  plane  awooped  down  and 
rolled  to  a  stop  on  Lhe  amooth  nmtfAT 
of  the  WhenuBpfli  Airport  in  New  Zea- 
land after  a  5.000-milfl  trip  from  fiouo- 
JuliL  TraveJinff  450  Tnir*B  down  the  ?7or(b 
Ifilattd  to  Wellington,  N.  H-  Knorr  spnlLe 
to  an  eudienee  of  ^7^  Then  bath  to 
AniJkland,  where  he  addrEned  a  gather- 
ing of  £tOO  before  hofjdiiijf  a  bnge  douhlft- 


decli  British  flying  boat  for  the  flight 
a<:ro3s  the  Tasman  sea  to  Australia. 

The  ADBtfaUan  Branch  of  the  W&teh 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  had  first 
cTflim  on  rte  pi^ajdepfa  alfpncinn  fcften 
he  arrived  on  March  11.  During  tht  war 
jeiira  the  Kingdom  publishers  in  Aus- 
tralia had  declined  in  numbers  from 
4,328  in  1943  to  2,713  by  December,  1946, 
Manifestly  the  Lord  hiid  not  been  pleased 
with  His  ivitneaaes  there  nor  waa  Hit 
blessing  upon  Hia  people  in  that  land. 
Whyi  Thnt  waff  Ihe  guestiun  forannwer- 
ing.  Dnring  the  war  communicatiDns 
were  under  centorahlp  and  reports  to 
the  president's  of&ce  on  the  Australian 
Branch  were  measer.  On-the-Bcene  in- 
vear  Ration,  however,  anon  diacloaed  that 
the  Branch  had  been  devoting  miich  of 
its  energy  to  opetatlne  various  indus- 
tries lite  commercial  radio  stations,  saw- 
niilla,  belrerleB,  farma  and  pige^rieSf 
conmieTcial  printing  shops,  machine 
shops,  and  even  army  canteensr  Into  IMh 

fitfall-  of  secularism  the  Branch   had 
alien  and  with  it  fell  the  activity  of 
Kingdom  preaching  in  that  land. 

Dispose  of  aoch  Branch-eponaored  in- 
dustries and  back  to  the  field  of  gcspel- 
preacliing,  was  the  irtiruction  of  the 
Society's  president  To  purge  out  any 
Ijn^ring  sentiments  of  Buch  indni^trial 
pursuits  and  to  put  the  eoinmisbion  to 
preach  the  gospel  once  more  in  first 
plare  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Aus- 
tralian witnespea  Mr.  Knorr  arrBn^<l 
to  malie  a  spee-^y  tour  of  the  continent, 
holding  asseuibiiea  in  prmciifa/  cifies. 
The  Subject  key-noted  was  "Mercy  and 
Forgive'neaa",  and  at  each  aa^nibly  a 
resolulion  waa  adopted  amid  lenrrt  of 
joyT  not  of  sorroWj  oy  the  4,7^6  faithful 
Chrlatiaiis  present  at  iJiOse  asscmbFiea. 
The  resolution  expressed  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  ^PitneSses  for  past  fail- 
ures, Ba3  a  deEermiaadou  Fj>  pfV^  the 
field  witnes^ng  worh  in  Ihe  future.  So 
doing,  Ihey  may  expect  the  Lord'a  bless- 
ing* the  same  as  resulted  in  the  case  of 
ancient  Israel  when  the  ^n  of  Achan 


vat  removed  aod  a  battle  victor;  r«- 
narded  Lhmn  at  Al.  (Be*  Joihna,  ^^i- 
T^rs  7  end  8.)  Zn  additiaii  to  tbese  ot- 
gDni^aliohtil  assfmblies  njf  Jehovah'e 
wUneeses,  Ihe  Soeieiy'ft  preaident  gave 
sovera!  ^uhlic  fecfares  throughout  Aua- 
iraJla,  with  the  tatai  atlendaoce  paasiDE 
the  5JXfl  mark. 

PfUiipptaf9,  Siofn,  Burina 

fT^^  By  ^rcuitouB  flight  from  Aas- 
J£JP  TrEilia,  lir&t  Ea  Singapore,  then 
^^^£  Hanpkok,  th^n  Hong  Kong^  the 
^^^■i  i''i^i>  trev?Jjj]g  r«pr«cBtBtJT« 
landedat  M&nila  \tt  ihe  FhlUpi^efl 
DO  April  I-  On  Bll  stops  <m  the  world 
trip  thua  far  it  mhos  msnifeal  Ihal  Jeho- 
Tfih'n  witnesses  dwall  in  solid  and  jo^' 
ful  uaAy  d^pife  language,  color  or 
natinnal  differ^nees  amone  Iheirir  Thia 
WBB  «speeie1ly  emphaBJied  in  the  Philip- 
jMnea  when  the  mainiMn  of  the  ^nnv^n^ 
tion  poiTifed  out  In  his  addrasa  of  weU 
?ome  that  all  praeent  were  of  one  blaonl, 
of  one  family,  aa  Iraa  worehipera  of  Je- 
hovah, be  mey  PortngneK,  AmBricui, 
Chijiese,  Ilo^nO}  Tair&log,  PaDgHmiuii, 
Pfinipajjro,  BicDlriDo^Cebaaiio,  Boholano, 
Dongo,  L^tfido,  Sunareno,  Tgorot,  or 
Bagobo.  "The  Joy  of  M  the  Peoples"  was 
the  poWlc  lalli  bghligliting  the  assembly 
and  debcer^  beFote  4,260.  Thia  nambar, 
howGTpr,  was  an};  a  imall  portion  of 
fhn^se  that  heard,  for  the  fai^illtiea  of 
radio  etation  KZPI  were  engaved,  nhich 
station  hlankefe  the  whole  Philippine 
archipelngo  of  1.790  iaiands-  Moreover, 
Qnnerataen  bnaJly  rewrded  on  motion 

Sicture  film  the  pablii:  meeting,  later  lo 
!  fihowTi  in  every  movie  houae  in  (he 
PhiJippine  Islands. 
There  ia  no  betLor  example  of  the  ex- 

ralon  of  the  KinKdora  vorh  than  'ad 
foniid  in  the  Philipinrea.  Up  to  the 
year  1912,  when  the  firat  president  of 
the  Watohtower  Sooiety,  C.  T  R^ia^ell, 
apoke  in  the  Manila  tr  rand  Opera  House, 
there  wa£  not  a  single  soul  in  the  Philip- 
piine^  Interested  in  Ihe  irulh.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Se<Jond  World  War  ihe  good 
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seed  had  been  watered  and  cared  for 
nittiE  it  hjiil  pT|>iriirpfl  ^71  pulhli s^.i-m  of 
the  EJQ^om  meaaage.  Tiien,  durinE^  tha 
occDpotion  of  the  Islands  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  amidat  violent  jrerseeution  af 
the  wiinf??!??  by  thoae  touliWiana.  the 
Lord  pfOf,|.(FLii  the  wotk,  tJid  VOW  2Jii7 
pahliEhed  the  gn^spel  in  those  islands. 

BBngiDe  trooble  foreatalled  the  pro- 
ised  trip  to  Shanghai  1^  Knorr  and 
enarhel,  and  a  tight  achedOLe  «uuht 
brook  no  ei[tended  delay  and  demanded 
that  they  move  on  to  meat  their  engo^ 
loeDia  fit  Bangkok,  Slam.  Thercg  on 
April  9,  in  the  Chnlalongkora  Urnvw, 
Dily  Hall  the  SoeletT*'  president  ad- 
dressed thraagh  inierpteLer  an  audi- 
eibce  of  275,  among  whn^se  numbers  war* 
fbrelgn  mlulDBaiieB  and  local  eJergy- 
men,  plus  three  Bnddhist  priests  attired 
In  their  bright  yellow  robes.  Conseqoeiit- 
ly  it  H^me  as  no  gt*^l  surprrac  when 
IocbJ  SlnmCBe  papers  brt^ke  o^t  in  a  rash 
of  false  charges  aKiii'al  iliii  flppnlHT  aft- 
er his  lectnre.  The  elTorl  to  diseredit 
failed.  The  Jocal  repreaenlative  of  the 
Watchtower  Borfety  aubmilteit  an  offl- 
eial  copy  of  the  speech  to  the  CJrD. 
(Brilfiin'a  Ciimlnfi]  lavettigatloji  De- 
parltqent).  Cloae  evaminatiDn  diaeloafid 
DO  statements  defaming  the  BuddhUt  re- 
ligion, aa  ffllaely  charged. 

Editors  of  the  Chart  Thni  and 
I.a  i.ihprte  then  e:itricated 
l^Li]ir.aelves  front  their  predieo- 
V  *BK  nient  by  claiming  that  tJiey 
had  not  heard  Ihe  leetnre  themselves,  bnt 
had  relied  on  the  atatementa  of  the 
Hnddhisl  priests.  Though  it  comes  as 
novel  nems  to  Ametii^anE.  who  nxv  o?ed 
to  both  a  lying  and  anrepiTi^BuS  ^uUie 

Siress,  tha  nenapapera  inSiam  apolvisad 
or  migiiforTninff  the  pnUio.  The  lAoeH^ 
nevapapoTt  in  Its  AprU  10  edition,  car- 
ried the  following  headline  aeroos  ite 
front  page:  "Waleh  Tower  Answeia 
Oriticisiu,"  "Kempaper  .Editara  Apolo- 
gia for  Injustice  to  Lectarerr"  Also  ap- 
p«aring  on  the  front  pace  of  thia  iwTO- 
paper  wa&  a  Hgned  apology  by  a  Bud- 


dM&tpriest  by  rbe  name  of  Kmh  Fait 
KafrWfliiprflt-  Bot  while  sll  these  false 
religUFQB  chaja«  were  being  clearal  n^t 
Hjltiie*aj'haefeloSiftiii,  travelers  Knurr 
aad  H^Dwhel  ^ad  mov^  on  to  B\ina&. 
The  (uo-day  slay  in  Biin^oan  cDiun^ided 
with  the  annUQl  ivalei'  featival,  b  Bnd- 
dhibt  i^e^^braliaii  with  inuH:h  hilsTli;^- 
Nolwl(]ia(fljiding^  £&T  made  up  b  gnxKi 
attendLini^  for  th^  public  lecEOTQ  deliv- 
ered m  Burma' 

Sttife4orn  Imtia  ead  Palnlmt 
'-rea^  Troobled  Inniia,  a  land  of  seeth- 

(fl^^^  Ing  onresT  and  fp!ie:loua  uir- 
S^K  ntnil  where  dEiUy  rinlB  und 
^^htoodahed  have  b?i^nine  ci>m- 
moo  orcorrences.  No  uuily  in  Ihia  Land, 
either  Dnd^r  Brirish  ruLe  or  und^r  a  ua- 
tioD  divided  into  HlndiiAtsu  and  Pakl- 
Blaa.  A  JuJf  in  the  rioting  ejisted  wJfan 
the  traveler^.  landPi  i"  ColoultBH  but  the 
eity  wen  under  elriel  pnrfew  lawfi.  The 
mriammatory  Klal&  of  alfaira,  bJop^ 
wlUi  liTBTisportoiion  difficultieSt  maheh  it 
difficult  to  Bfitemlile  even  a  f  reotion  of 
the  population  for  a  public  lecture. 
Neverlliele'ifi,  sorh  a  m^i'ting  wfls  held 
in  fhe  pari:  huown  aa  the  Esplanade 
Maiden.  Thi^n,  wiih  CalcuLla  behind  end 
Bombay  aheadn  a  I>C-3  plane  fl*w  the 
passengere  over  Ihp  lorrid  Wnttal  pl^ln 
of  India  toward  onolher  i:iiy  in  whieh 
ourfew  lBi*a  'ivare  enfoi>?ed  in  uerlsin 
aeotiona-  With  sooh  condiliona  in  prn^s- 
peet  it  ciune  aa  a  surprise  to  itU  when 
Bome  honrfi  Ealei'  E»04  as^mbled  in  Boid' 
Jiay  (0  Jioar  Mr,  Knnrrp^mioii^  [irat  the 
rehgiunie^i  of  ChriBlendoin  are  no  beV 
ter  [hzLU  the  roligioniala  of  Itealhendom. 
Thiscnme  Qfa  aH.-heerful  drauglil  tolhoto 
in  a  land  pla^o"!  by  diiubionaiieB  of 
ChrlBtendoin  w\\o  try  to  repla<¥  auptT' 
Atitionb  of  the  Ba-t  with  a  variety  of 
Wealem  (iiaede  which  are  jost  an  ridlcd- 
JouSr  It  is  iinWii'Hirthy  thai  in  fhat  Tand 
of  diviRJijn  and  strife  end  Hlrmdalied  pit 
of  Jehovah'a  witne&Bew  htaiid  aniLed  In 
the  trne  ii'orship  of  the  Almighiv  God, 
Into  the  land  ojiro  troJri«ii  b>  ih?  teut 


of  Chriet  Jem^  the  Prin»  of  PeBn,  % 
large  Skymafler  of  the  Tians  World 
AiTlino  landed  Knorr  and  Henschel  in 
eompletlotr  of  th^  neit  st^e  of  the 
ta-orM  (out.  But  far  inifeed  from  Falee- 
tine  is  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  P^oe, 
In  Uiese  davH  it  ia  a  ualJron  of  batred 
nnd  slrtfe.  On  the  day  of  their  landing 
tlie  chief  of  the  CJ.D.  and  many  polio& 
Were  killed  in  an  eKplosion.  Road  block- 
ades, barbed  wire»  armored  tanks,  ma- 
ehine-gun  neals  and  sand  baga  are  vin- 
iJj/fl  ftfi  flfoj?g  the  wsy  Bs  one  Ir&pels  in- 
to Jemsalem,  a  city  whose  name  roeona 
"poaaeHaion  of  peace".  Under  oon'ditlonB 
Iben  prevailing  public  meetiiiKK  wer«  Im- 
poaaible,  but  the  tiaveleifl  did  meat  pri- 
valely  with  40  of  Jehovah'a  wjtnalseB 
In  the  town  of  Beit  Jala.  In  nationality 
the  allenders  repreaent^  Arahii^^  Rua- 
£iarv  Ulrrainian  nnd  German.  In  addition 
to  Jewish.  But  tiieae  notionaliLieas  evec 
Ihe  Arabs  and  Jewa,  ^resejited  no  bar- 
liers  that  a  oomoiOD  interest  in  Jeho- 
vbH'b  true  worship  could  not  brush  aside- 
Time  in  Palestine  permitted  the  two 
trai-elei'a  to  v^sit  aome  of  the  placea  of 
hiatnrioal  importance^  moat  of  which,  of 
FDnrae^  have  teen  tpken  over  by  mouey- 
hojigr^  reFigionista  of  fbe  -OrtAodoi 
Catholic^  Bnmait  Calhol1c»  Pioteataflt 
and  Mohammedan  sects.  In  front  of  th» 
place  wh^re  ihey  any  the  virgin  Mary 
was  born  three  fat  prieatQ  were  aeen 
rolling  diM- 

Short  notipfr  was  given  1o  the  Leba- 
nese telling  them  of  arrangement  for  a 
ahiH  visit  to  fhat  coaiitry-  So  jl  came 
as  a  plepsaat  view  to  the  pr^aid?nt  when 
he  saw  j^70jjreaent  at  Tripoli  to  extend 
greelingii.  Thence  back  to  Palestine  and 
aboard  plane  for  li^gypL 

The  Mediterranfoa  Arta 

The  presence  of  many  langnagea  has 

Sen  a  habej  of  tonnues  to  the  cjties  of 
ro  and  Alexandria,  bringing  in  to 
that  eitent  barriers  to  unity,  Neverthe- 
fees  the  luessBge  of  Inith  waa  aoonded 
[o  audiencea  in  these  ciliea  1iy  the  nse  of 
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ijjlsrpnrera,  the  Ap?b>^es  of  Ihe  trPeel- 
wa  btflns  translnled  into  Or^k,  Francit 
and  Arable.  Aftur  i«gulinE  Id  Ihis  wise 
i75  person?  n(  Caira'and  241)  in  Ak]ran- 
dria,  time  bIIuivw]  onlj  for  a  hurrJed 
uUit  lo  Ihe  French  Arefieoloj^ical  [nfiTi. 
lule  by  llie  Twu  TraveLers  before  the 
whsduled  hop  (o  Grtfo^]t. 

In  diauniltd  Grpei3fl  Ihe  darkest  condi- 
riona  fitiiud  on  Iha  whole  Irip  i^ere  ^n- 
coiinfered.  Ii  i!.  ^ven  a  H:riine  lo  lalh 
aboui  the  Bible.  Some  of  Jfliovab'5  wit- 
nesse£  huve  had  their  eyes  pui  oui.  biubs 
br'ihen,  and  some  have  been  fciHedr  This 
waa  HOT  dlTrin;?  Ihe  occupalion  hy  fanal- 
icftl  Na^ia,  Irnr  attt-r  OrUiiHloA  elcTKy 
had  been  relumed  lo  po^er.  Because  o( 
these  cnndiliun^  llie  I0»000  of  Jehovnh'a 
wj[ii4'?^t!s  in  tfh^t  land  nieer  atereEly  To 
worahijj  God,  broken  down  Inlo  lillle 
gronpM  nf  Hhoul  ten.  I:*n]>lie  meelingE,  of 
couTBG,  •'(ire  oui  of  [lie  qnealion,  lint 
Iht  Travelers  did  ino«t  ^Llh  monyofche^ 
failhfnl  ChrleTlann  in  secrel  and  meae- 
uwd  Were  taken  lo  advance  Ihe  wurlt 
af  ^napel-pre-arhinE  tn  Ihe  taod  despilt 
tlie  elerieal  rier!.>^iiljnnr 

Tn  Holy  Knorr  and  Heiuohel  n'fited 
IheiVfilii-'dn  Librsry  and  taw  Ih*  famona 
Codes  Valicanua  V2>l».  a  vellum  nijinu- 
BorLpt  of  the  enljre  Bible  wnllen  in  ihe 
fourlh  ccnturj'.  Afler  vieiing  |he  Vali- 
con's  Tdba'olis  'Irea^iires,  gardenB  and 
eolleeliona  of  arl  That  sui-ronnd  Ihe  so- 
called  "virar"  of  Chv'iat  Ihey  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  eonirast  beti^een  Inia 
malerial  wort  and  the  htjnil>le  circum- 
alances  of  Christ  Jeaua.  The  Iravel^rs 
foand  mare  pLeahore  by  far  id  ?isLling 
the  Borne  company  of  Jehovah's  wi|. 
nessEis,  which  mel  in  Ihe  eery  shadow  of 
Ihe  VaTican.  Journeying  norlhward  by 
rail  to  Milan  the  premdeuT  wa&  priv- 
ifegedjo  address  an  enthaaiaatic  audi- 
ence of  TOO  wi'neasea  and  jieri^ons  of 
good-'vill- 

VitUt  lo  PorlagiU  and  Spain 

While  M.r.  Kiiorr  and  his  companion 
were  visitijiR  through  the  easleiD  stc- 
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tloD  of  the  UedlieTranean  the  vice-prea^' 
denlH  of  Ihe  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yorft 
corporalibns  of  |he  nalchtower  Soi^lety, 
F,  W,  Franz  and  H.  C.  Oovin^on,  re- 
GpeciivelVj  were  busy  orcaniainj"  for 
UnJI>  in  Ihe  Ihcrian  peninsula.  Spanning 
Ihe  Allantii;  via  Sennuda  and  th? 
Aaores,  Iheac  two  Iravaleis  were  landed 
by  Con^Eellarion  plane  ouE&idr'  Liabuib, 
Porlucal,  on  May  &.  Norn  PortiiKel.  since 
V<3'2y  iias  been  ruled  by  a  dicralar  be- 
lieved lo  be  a  Jesuit,  and  aa  a  i^ult 
(here  h  fitlle  freedom  of  movenienl  in 
llial  country.  Neverlhele<.a,  quile  a  num- 
ber Iff  perilous  were  found  IhHi  were  de- 
voted lo  Jehovah  God  and,  one  »'vening, 
sr  met  with  (he  SocJeliea'  wice-pri'^TdenTn 
and  an  orriaitiuilion  Mia^  set  up  thai  hviU 
^peed  the  .gathering  of  good-will  per&DEi^ 
in  Char  land. 

A  similar  stole  of  affairs  pre- 
vaJis  in  Spain  wjiih  the  Ito- 
man  Carbnhc  llierari'hy  in  full 
ieontrol-  The  i^a  vifitors  were 
Fe<|uired  lo  register  wilh  Franco's  In- 
lernalional  I'olice  before  lh<'y  CooH 
mo^'e  Bboiilr  Thiscundilion  met,  ihumin^ 
iKlers  from  Aiiierir^a  had  very  profilaW* 
ahisemblies  wilh  7<i  Chrisliana  in  lh# 
cilie:^  or  Madrid,  Torralva,  BareefouB. 
and  Barbaslro- 

CoturerUioiu  /n  Europe 

In  Ffanis  Mr.  Fraitzend  Mr.  Coving- 
ton attended  a  one-day  conveDtinn  in  tiie 
city  of  Lyon,  wilh  463  preaent  Then  they 
pressed  on  to  the  capital  of  Switierland, 
arriving  l^fay  22  and  being  greeted  by 
Koorr  and  Henti^hel,  who  had  arrived 
earlier  from  Milan, 

Immediately  a  four-day  convention  in 
Switzerland  got  nnder  mty,  being  held 
in  l^e  spactous  House  of  Art£  and  Coa- 
venTiona  overlooking  beautiful  Lalie 
Zurich,  Attefhiance  cJimbedt  imfiJ  on 
SuDday,  May  2^  there  were  2,700  pres- 
ent. The  chief  aeeomplifJimenl  al  this 
convention  in  Switzerland  was  Ibeolvr- 
in^  up  uf  Tlie  relalionsbip  of  Chlisl^Uil 


vitbthajiBtiiHisof -tm«mii<i,vitlistres 
beja^  laM  on  llif  niiDL«terial  Btatus  of 
Jehovah^a  witncBBOa  and  thdr  recoeni- 
tio&  0S  aarb  and  thai  the^;  not  bi'CH>jDO 
canfused  with  pakirera  IFioo^El  they  may 
BPMpt  eonlribntions  for  UteratDrs  nm- 
tainiDg  ptinted  Hermans  on  the  Bibl?- 
Proni  now  on  all  SwitMTlflnd  will  come 
to  taiow  who  arfi  Jehovah'*  faithful 
ministers,  id  Ihat  land-lmk^d  coiuitry  of 
jna^pifioeaL  beauTy, 

From  SrfitMrlamt  miniatprs  Kporr, 
Covington  and  Hensi^hel  flew  to  PrBnk- 
fortn  Germany,  flQ<i  ihen  proweded  to 
StOtlEartn  H'her*  a  jwnvention  waa  at- 
tendoa  by  more  than  7,000  men  and 
wnMoen  from  Wre  Americafi  su^  BriJJsh 
lODCfi,  the  majurity  of  whom  had  been 
deUveted  from  the  Kaai  Mnwotrstion 

ff<^"SThe  nejTt  nnifying  iy)nvonlion 
ff^'J  attended  by  litis  Irio  of  minia- 
^tfi^  tera  waa  at  Briinn,  Ciaclnj- 
^tSvte'  aLavakia,  njtii  bu  attendance  at 
die  public  talh  of  ^300.  From  CTJ^sho- 
Blovahia  Kitnrr  and  Hen^fliel  loured 
northivard,  atlendinE  a  aurion  of  raa- 
venlione  in  D«miiBr£,  FinlBiid,  Sweden 
a^d  Nonpsy.  AllendBiroee  at  putJie  meot- 
ingaheldinlhrto  comitrleB  were;  Copen- 
hageji,  4,0IXH  HelsLnti,  5,300;  Siookholm; 
Z^.  and  Oalo,  1,446. 

While  Ihe  president  and  hia  seorelary 
■»ero  mehing  tliis  northern  Wp  Mr, 
Cotingtou  addressed  1^700  aaf^mWyd  in 
fonvontion  in  Aostria.  Aa  in 'Germany 
and  Cwi^hoslovakia,  Ihe  wilpeBtea  there 
rejoined  in  Ihe  freedom  gained  from  Iho 
VaticBJi-spouBor^  totalitarian  rol^  an- 
d«  Hl^t  aod  are  taking  advanta^  of 
this  freedom  to  preaoh  The  gospel  of  Ibe 
Eingdon^.  Rotorning  lo  Germsny  Cov- 
in^ron  attended  conventions  m  Berlin, 
Magdehurg,  Uamtmi^  Hsnov^r  snd  Ea- 
ten. Attendaneee  ran  aa  follows  ^  Ber- 
lin, l,300i  Mflgdebnrg,  ^000;  Hamburg, 
700;  HanoTH-,  600,  and  Eaaen,  SOO 
Imeeting  in  the  Jailer  city  waa  held  al  a 
cyol  mine). 


J^  SiUOIbheDaQly  served  viA 
HB.tSoaniWitmt  were  Prance  and 
-i'^the  Low  Conntiias,  becaose 
~Z^  from  Switzerland  Mr.  Prann 
■nnrneyed  to  France,  where  he  was 
juinod  by  Grant  Suiter,  secretary  and 
Ireaanrer  of  the  Watch  Towei  Bible 
&  Tract  Society,  and  these  two  served 
asnembli^s  in  Slraaboo^,  Paria  apd 
Donay  before  an  aggregate  allondance 
of  ^000-  Similarly  served  witft  conven- 
tiona  were  1ii«  cilioa  BromlB  uid  .Ant- 
werp and  Iho  duchy  of  Lnxemboorg.  Bnt 
thehigh  poini  of  conveutLons  in  thiaarea 
oame^  in  Iho  Nothorlands.  Thia  country 
had  snffeied  much  nnder  Nflii  bruiiJity, 
and  in  1^)40  liierB  were  only  4J»  psbiiaSt- 
ors  of  Ihe  K.ingdoni  hore;  hot  nnw  thou- 
ssiids  have  been  united  to  this  email 
mjclous,  for  al  thu  convenliun  in  the 
Netherlands  7,650  wei^  present.  Cross- 
ing Ihe  Channel  and  enleriug  Bngktnd, 
Frans  and  J^uiFor  separaled*  thn  former 
aerving  oonv^nfion^  in  Scotland  and  Ihe 
lattor  ofElclatine  al  convenliona  in  Ehih- 
liQ  and  Belfast,  Ir^lSJid, 

CoaB^nltoit  til  London 

"Trsiaing  Nations  TheMtalic  Arsem- 
hly,"  that  was  the  name  of  thv  conven- 
tion held  in  Lnndon,  July  8-^  hi  Earls 
Courl.  For  Iho  occasion  all  Av^  of  Iho 
Society's  direclora  who  had  been  travel- 
ing In  Europe  converged  at  Ihat  point. 
Earls  Court  B^diibitJOn  building  Is  itself 
aomptliing  to  talfr  ahoat,  TTie  main  hall 
is  capable  of  holding  20,000  persons  and 
there  ia  room  for  thon&anda  rnorp  in  oth- 
er parEs  of  the  building.  It  ia  bebeved 
that  Earls  Comt  la  Ihe  largeal  fiugle- 
apan  audituriujn  in  (he  world.  No  ob- 
structing piNare  mar  th%  view  of  aay 
peisOJi  ^aiod  in  the  tnain  ball  Appro- 
priate decorations  delighted  the  eye  and 
an  e:EcolLenl  public-anldroaa  ayatem  cat- 
ried  the  messages  from  Ibe  platform  lo 
all  Ihe  allenlive  eara.  A  amall  army  nf 
710  vofuuteer  ashefs,  indadias  '*'* 
usherettes,  served  the  13,IXH>  witnes&ea 
present  from  all  parta  of  the  British 

jVAKEf 


(1)  Gonventioners  in  Amsterdam  travoJing  to  territory  for  witocssing.   (2)  H,   C.  Covington^  British 
Branch  servant  Pryee  Hughes,  and  N.  II.  Knorr,  at  London,  convention,   (3)   Session  at  London  con- 
vention. 


Isles,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  witnesses 
from  the  continent  of  Enrop-e  and  a  dele- 
gation from  the  United  States. 

Good  weather  was  a  boon  to  the  field 
witnessing  work.  More  than  7,000  pub- 
lishers were  active  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel from  house  to  house  and  4,000  shared 
in  the  information  walking  and  maga- 
zine publishing  on  the  streets,  covering 
all  central  London  and  the  West  End 
suburbs*  Hundreds  of  banners  on  busses 
and  private  cars,  30,000  posters  and 
1,250,000  distributed  handbills  thorough- 
ly advertised  the  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
ture entitled  "Permanent  Governor  of 
All  Nations"-  A  bus  strike  throughout 
tlie  London  area  was  in  force  on  this 
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day  and  was  reported  as  efEeeting  an 
80-percent  stoppage.  Also,  the  day  bad 
been  declared  by  Qie  king  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer,  vith  special  services  at 
St,  Paul's  Cathedral  to  be  attended  by 
the  king,  queen  and  prime  minister.  The 
bus  strike,  however,  shriveled  the  antici- 
pated 5,000  attendance  to  2,000.  Hence, 
what  joy  it  was  to  Theocratic  conven- 
tioners  at  Earls  Court  when  nearly 
18,000  persons  gathered  to .  hear  the 
Watch  Tower  president's  public  lecture! 
Surely  the  "Praising  Nations  Theocratic 
Assembly"  at  London  is  the  harbinger 
of  a  great  forward  advance  of  The  The- 
ocracy in  the  British  field- 


World  Tour  Climaxed  at  Startij^  Point 

Speeding  homeward  by  air  Mr.  Knorr 
and  his  secretary  had  time  to  stop  off 
in  Newfoundland  and  attend  a  three-day 
convention  of  206  Christians  there.  An- 
other stop  at  the  Society's  headquarters 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then  on  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Los  Angeles  convention 
flew  the  travelers  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
round-the-world  tour.  In  anticipation  of 
hearing  firsthand  reports  from  the  So- 
ciety's president  and  the  other  travelers, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  witnesses 
in  this  land  converged  upon  the  conven- 
tion city  on  the  west  coast.  The  assem- 
bly place  was  Wrigley  Field.  On  open- 
ing ,day,  August  13,  more  than  27,000 
filled  the  stands  and  overflowed  onto  the 
green  playing  field* 

Loudspeakers  installed  in  adjoining 
tents  and  a  tent-and-trailer  city  a  few 
miles  distant  swelled  the  overtaxed 
facilities  to  care  for  several  thousand 
more-  Ineidentally,  the  population  of  the 
tent  and  trailer  city  that  had  sprung  up 
a  few  miles  distant  numbered  9,000.  Foi; 
their  aecommodntion  many  departments 
had  been  installed,  such  as  a  grocery 
store,  cafeteria,  post  office,  first  aid,  etc- 
A  laundry  consisting  of  40  washing  ma- 
chines and  60  electric  irons  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  thousands  that 
had  travekd  over  hot  desert  roads  to 
attend  the  convention-  In  equipping  this 
tent  city  with  water  and  electricity 
12,000  feet  of  pipe  and  50,000  feet  of 
cable  were  used. 

Back  in  Wrigloy  Field  the 
chairman  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come drew  notice  to  the  fact 
that  34  percent  of  the  attend- 
ers  had  come  from  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 15  percent  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board (3,000  miles  away),  12  percent 
from  Canada,  and  many  others  from 
Alaska,  Mexico,  Scuth  America,  Central 
America  and  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean. Who  were  theyl  They  were  minis- 
ters ordained  by  Jehovah  God!  A  string 
point  was  made  of  the  fact  that  in  1S90 
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200  of  God*s  ministerial  witnesses  had 
assembled  in  convention  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania,  bat  now  their  numbers 
were  swelled  to  many  thousands.  Like 
the  apostle  Paul^  these  ministers  could 
say:  "I  am  no  peddler/' — 2  Corinthians 
2: 17,  An  American  Translation. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Society's 
president  sounded  the  keynote  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  'Tushing  the  Ad- 
vance of  True  Worship".  By  Thursday 
the  convention  was  in  full  swing.  The 
cafeteria  organization  worked  with  ex- 
ceptional smoothness  and,  despite  lim- 
ited space,  908  volunteer  workers  fed 
persons  at  the  rate  of  5,000  an  hour, 
and  served  a  total  of  74,000  meals.  Fri- 
day's program  held  an  attraction  for 
all  in  attendance,  as  it  was  the  day  for 
world  reports  by  Henschel,  Franz, 
Suiter  and  Covington  in  the  afternoon 
and  Knorr's  report  in  the  evening  on 
'^AU  Nations  Expansion".  The  report 
carried  the  thousands  assembled  along 
the  trail  of  the  world  tour  and  made  them 
feel  at  unity  with  Jehovah's  witnesses 
in  many  lands.  Only  13  are  ass.ombled 
in  the  Fiji  islands,  100  in  far-off  Cal- 
cutta, 40  in  Palestine,  in  Greece  a  few 
are  ^--atliered  together  in  secrecy,  in 
Spain  a  few  lovers  of  The  Theocracy 
are  founds  in  Italy  the  harvest  is  ripe 
but  the  laborers  are  few,  and  in  London 
the  greatest  convention  of  Christians 
ever  held  in  Europe  is  reported!  As  tins 
news  from  foreign  lands  is  related  there 
is  aroused  no  feeling  of  prejudice  or 
hatred  or  nationalisnn,  but  only  a  unity 
in  Christian  purpose  that  batters  aside 
as  insignificant  such  divisive  forces  as 
language,  race  or  nationality. 

When  the  conventioners  heard 
how  10,000  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses went  into  Hitler's  con- 
centration camps,  how  2,000  of 
them  never  came  out  alive,  how  2,000 
of  thojse  that  did  come  out  were  too  weak 
and  sick  to  work,  and  how  the  remain- 
ing 6,000  began  preaching  the  Kingdom 
message  two  years  ago  and  that  the  re- 

AW  AKK ! 
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Aerial  view  of  grounds  for  ^'AlUMations  Expansion^'  Assembly  held  at  Los  Angeies,  California.  The  Wrig-ley  Field  stadium  is 
soown  packed  out  at  the  time  of  the  public  lecture^  ^Termanent  Governor  of  All  Nations »"  with  thousands  seated  out  on  the  playing 
field.  To  the  right  are  the  tents  used  to  aooommodate  the  cafeteria  and  other  departments,  and  also  used  to  seat  part  of  the 

45,729  ttiat  attended. 


s-olt  is  that  today  there  are  19,200  pnl>- 
liahers  of  the  Kingdom  in  Gej-many,  joy 
soared  far  above  the  power  o{  ^vords  to 
describe.  Joy  stayed  on  this  high  plane 
during  the  evening  as  the  Society's  pres- 
ident reported  on  the  highlights  of  his 
travels^  and  it  even  struck  new  highs  as 
it  was  pointed  out  that  today  Jehovah's 
witnesses^inhabit  84  nations.  Graduates 
of  ttie  "Watchtower's  missionary  school 
served  in  29  foreign  countries  a  year 
ago,  but  they  now  minister  to  persons 
of  good-will  in  65  nations.  Publishers 
have  increased  more  than  30,000  during 
the  last  year,  with  the  world-wide  peak 
now  202,100.  Tugging  at  the  heart 
strings  of  those  assembled,  the  report 
showed  the  conditions  under  which  Jeho- 
vah^s  witnesses  and  other  pefsons  must 
live  in  such  lands  as  Germany,  And  what 
joy  it  was  for  the  conventioners  to  learn 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  CARE  organization  to  prepare  spe- 
cial packages  of  food  at  a  nominal  cost 
of  seven  dollars  per  21-ponnd  package 
to  send  to  the  faithful  witnesses  in  Ger- 
naany  and  Austria  to  help  tide  them  over 
the  coming  winter!  Long  did  the  audi- 
ence applaud  this  charitable  move  and 
tite  opportunity  for  them  to  contribute 
financially  to  prove  their  love  for  and 
oneness  with  their  Christian  brethren  in 
other  nations! 

Additional  Bible  lectures  that  were 
programed  led  up  to  the  public  meet- 
ing to  be  held  Sunday  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 17.  Advertising  efforts  for  this  talk 
had  been  turned  on  full  blast  Billboards, 
streetcars,  private  automobiles,  and 
even  witnesses  wearing  10,000  placards, 
had  participated  in  the  mammoth  pub- 
licity campaign.  From  house  to  house, 
in  business  places,  on  the  streets,  the 
witnesses  had  distributed  handbill  invi- 
tations numbering  2,300,000.  This  broad- 
cast sowing  bore  fruit  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Soon  multitudes  filled  up  every 
seat  in  the  stands,  the  bleachers,  and  the 
overflow  seats  in  the  adjoining  tents. 
The  still-coming  thousands  overflowed 
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out  on  the  ball  field  to  fill  the  thousands 
of  additional  chairs  placed  there.  The 
final  count  revealed  as  present  45,729! 

The  One  Way  to  Unitu 

Introduced  by  Chairman  Franz  as  a 

world  traveler  just  having  completed  a 
50j000'mile  tour  by  air  in  which  32  coun- 
tries had  been  visited  and  over  50,000 
persons  addressed  through  a  score  of  in- 
terpreters, and  also  as  a  minister  and 
ambassador  of  God^s  kingdom,  the  So- 
ciety's president  took  his  place  before 
the  microphone  to  regale  them  with  the 
speech  "Permanent  Governor  of  All 
Nations'\  To  properly  treat  this  subject 
it  was  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  show 
the  fallacies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
any  of  its  elaiins  as  a  permanent  gover- 
nor ushering  in  peace  and  unity  among 
nations.  Irresistibly  the  points  piled  up 
to  prove,  in  the  end,  that  only  Christ 
Jesus  could  bring  peaee  and  unity  to 
persons  of  good-will  from  all  nations, 
kindreds  and  tongues.  Repeatedly  vigor- 
ous applause  showed  audience  agree- 
ment to  the  forceful  arguments  advanced 
and  by  far  the  majority  of  the  thou- 
sands present  realized  at  the  lecture's 
close  that  only  true  worship  of  Jehovah 
could  sweep  aside  the  divisive  forces  to 
weld  into  indissoluble  unity  good-will 
persons  from  all  nations. 

Already  the  force  of  true  worship  of 
God  as  a  unifier  is  making  itself  felt  in 
the  earth.  The  world  travelers  found  a 
bond  of  unity  existing  among  Jehovah's 
witnesses  regardless  of  national  bound- 
aries or  language  differences.  During 
this  series  of  world  conventions  incom- 
plete reports  show  that  over  2,500  per- 
sons were  immersed  in  water  to  symbol- 
ize their  consecration  to  Jehovah  God 
and  an  agreement  to  follow  in  unity  His 
true  worship.  Moreover,  a  multitude  of 
persons  will  yet  be  drawn  from  all  na- 
tions into  this  spiritual  unity  and  peace 
as  the  King  Christ  Jesus  marches  for- 
ward in. His  Work  of  uniting  persons  of 
good-will  from  all  nations, 

AWAKE! 


Fear  Dictates  Hemispheric  Defense 


TilE  official  name  of  the  conference  of 
American  nations  at  Petropoiis,  some 
forty  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil, 
is  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  and  Security.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  Rio  Conference, 
Actually  the  Conference,  which  opened 
on  August  15,  wa5  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Act  of  Chapultepee,  formu- 
lated during  World  War  II  for  the  co- 
operation of  American  nations  against  a 
real  enemy.  The  purpose  of  the  Rio  Con- 
ference was  to  frame  a  treaty  for  co- 
operation against  any  potential  enemy 
that  may  arise,  not  mentioning  any 
names.  It  was  an  interesting  occasion 
from  many  standpoints. 

First  of  all  we  should  have  a  look  at 
the  national  conferees  represented  at 
Rio  by  their  respective  foreign  minis- 
ters. The  nineteen  nations  so  represented 
were  all  sizes  and  kinds,  all  nominally 
democratic  and  all  to  some  extent  aware 
of  the  power  of  the  great  nation  that, 
perforce,  exercised  a  leading  influence  in 
the  deliberations — the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  next  in  importance  many  would 
designate  Argentina,  at  the  opposite 
geographical  extreme 
of  the  temtory  in- 
volved. In  some  re- 
spects Argentina  may 
be  viewed  by  some  as 
also  being  at  the  op- 
posite end  in  the  mat- 
ter of  democracy,  being 
measurably  authorita- 
rian. Vying  with  Ar- 
gentina for  second 
place  in  the  galaxy  of 
American  nations  is 
Mexiw,  There  a  con- 
siderable degree  of 
democratic  freedom  is 
operative,  though  it  is 
fought  by  the  trouble- 
some Hierarchical  re- 
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ligions  organization  having  headquar- 
ters at  Rome,  Brazil,  too,  contends  for 
recognition  as  the  most  eminent  of  Latin- 
American  nations,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
largest,  territorially,  though  designated 
'Tjackward"  economically.  Democratical- 
ly it  is  making  progress.  Communism  is 
outlawed. 

Going  on  to  the  lesser  Latin-American 
nations  represented  at  Rio  and  without 
adhering  closely  to  the  order  of  size  or 
importance,  there  are  the  following: 

Venezuela,  with  a  good  record  as  a 
democracy;  Colombia,  which  also  has  a 
good  record  as  to  general  freedoms, 
though  the  standard  of  living  is  low; 
Ecuador,  which  is  more  or  less  dictato- 
rial, and  socially  backward;  and  Peru, 
not  far  advanced  economically,  exploit* 
ed  by  foreign  investors,  Chile  is  de* 
scribed  as  good  in  respect  to  basic  hu- 
man rights^  and  more  advanced  in  social 
legislation  than  any  other  country  in 
the  Americas,  including  the  UtStA*  Para- 
guay, which  could  only  send  observers 
to  the  conference,  is  presently  in  a  state 
of  revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward of  Latin-American  countries,  ruled 

by  a  dictatorship.  Uru- 
guay stands  high  as  a 
democracy,  and  is  the 
most  advanced  Latin- 
American  country. 
Guatemala  is  called  a 
banana  country,  with 
a  fairly  democratic 
setup.  El  Salvador  is 
not  bad  in  respect  to 
religious  and  other  lib- 
erties, but  economical' 
ly  backward,  Hondu- 
ras recognizes  freedom 
of  worship,  but  is  back- 
ward in  many  other 
respects*  Nicaragua, 
not  represented  at  thor 
conference  because  of 
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a  recent  coup  d'etat  that  ousted  ^he  rec- 
ognized government,  has  freedom  of  wor- 
ahip»  but  is  otherwise  uuprogressive, 
Costa  Rica  is  good  in  all  democratic  re- 
spects, and  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  with  more  teachers  than  soldiers. 
Panama  is  advanced  in  the  matter  of 
democratic  freedoms,  as  "well  as  socially. 
Cuba  recognizes  all  basic  human  free-- 
doms,  and  is  progressive.  Haiti,  while 
good  on  freedom  of  worship  and  of  the 
press,  is  economically  disadvantaged. 
The  rominicaii  Republic  recogni^ies  reli- 
gious liberties,  but  not  many  others,  be- 
ing an  absolute  dictatorship. 

Conference  Gets  Under  Way 

It  became  apparent,  as  the  conference 
got  under  way,  that  there  might  be  quite 
a  variety  of  aims  brought  to  the  fore, 
but  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  sounded 
a  definite  note  as  to  what  the  obj^etives 
of  the  deliberations  should  be.  Stating 
the  position  of  tbe  United  States,  always 
a  weighty  matter,  he  expressed  himself 
in  unequivocal  terms.  Also,  the  confer- 
ence had  a  hlueprint  before  them  in  the 
Act  of  ChaptiUepec  of  March,  1945, 
which,  in  fighting  the  Axis,  called  for 
the  use,  by  all  or  some  of  the  signatories  of 
said  treaty  thereto^  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
iollowiug  Treasures:  Recall  oi  chieis  oi  dip- 
lomatic missions ;  breaking  of  diplomatic 
relations;  breaking  of  consular  relations; 
breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radio-telephomc  relations ;.  interruption  of 
economic^  commercial  and  financial  relations; 
use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggrcs^ 
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Luring  the  Second  World  War,  all  of 
the  21  signatories  to  the  Act  of  Chapal- 
tepee  took  the  foregoing  steps  in  declar- 
ing war  against  the  Axis,  Similar  steps 
would  be  urged  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Pact  of  Eio. 

The  representative  of  Argentina,  Dr, 
Bramuglia,  came  with  a  strange  propos- 
al, coached  by  his  chief,  President  Perom 
He  said  Argentina  would  insist  upon 
^'absolute  and  complete  American  soli- 
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darity'^  What  this  would  amount  to  was 
further  shown  by  the  statement,  "Argen- 
titia  wilt  support  unanimity  in  the  as- 
sembly"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  representatives  at  the  conference, 
meant  that  Argentina  wanted  to  intro- 
duce the  "veto  power,  which  would  enable 
one  nation  to  block  action  of  all  the  rest. 
It  was  hardly  a  democratic  proposal, 
and  Dr.  Bramuglia  softened  the  sinister 
significance  of  his  words  by  adding: 
"But  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  are 
by  a  majority,  and  we  who  represent  a 
truly  democratic  people  will  accept  the 
majority-" 

Some  Good  Advice 

Argentine  professions  of  democracy 
were  somewhM  under  a  cloud  at  the  con- 
ference, and  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall took  octiasion  to  remark:  *'We  must 
reject  encroachment  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  individual  with  the  same 
determination  that  we  reject  encroach- 
ment upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
state."  Such  encroachment  had  taken 
place  in  Argentina,  and  although  the 
cohiexeijce  was  not  intended  to  act  on 
these  matters,  it  was  timely  to  remind 
the  conferees  that  they  w^ere  there  be- 
cause their  respective  nations  professed 
to  acknowledge  such  rights. 

Secretary  Marshall  further  stated,  "I 
am  confident  that  we  all  agree  that  the 
state  exists  for  man^  and  not  man  for  the 
sts^te,  and  we  abhor  any  limitation  upon 
the  freedom  of  expression  of  men 
throughout  the  world,"  These  were  fit- 
ting wordSj  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Peron's  government  had  just  suppressed 
a  newspaper  for  criticizing  SeiioraPeron. 

A  disposition  to  introduce  economic 
matters  iuto  the  conference  was  strong 
at  the  beginning.  The  Latin-American 
countries  also  have  their  economic  diffi- 
culties- Cuba,  particularly,  wished  to 
bring  up  what  lier  representative  called 
"economic  aggression".  Secretary  of 
State  ifarshall,  however,  told  the  con- 
ference that  economic  aid  for  Europe 
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was  of  primary  importance,  and  must  be 
given  first  consideration  by  the  United 
States-  He  promised  that  at  the  prospec- 
tive conference  to  be  held  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  the  economic  problems  of  the 
entire  hemisphere  would  be  dealt  with. 
A  later  conference,  to  be  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1948,  would  go  into  the  Inter- 
American  economic  setup  still  more  ex- 
tensively- The  Rio  conference  then  set- 
tled down  to  the  business  for  which  it 
had  come,  the  defense  pact  arrange- 
ments. 

Another  Jolt  to  the  Conference 

Argentina  next  gave  a  jolt  to  the  con- 
ference by  offering  the  unique  proposal 
that  the  American  nations  agree  to  take 
military  measures  only  when  aggression 
occurred  from  someone  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere. Argentina  eventually  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  that  aggres- 
sion ig  aggression^  whether  it  comes 
from  near  or  from  far,  and  that  the  same 
resistance  should  be  offered. 

Once  more,  toward  the  close  of  the 
conference,  Argentina  sought  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  by  proposing  that 
an  amendment  be  added  which  would 
prevent  application  of  its  provisions  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  any  American  forces 
abroad  This  proposal  was  finally  voted 
down,  and  the  writing  of  the  final  form 
of  the  treaty  progressed  without  further 
incident. 

Three  nations  which  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Nica- 
ragua, Ecuador  and  Canada,  may  have 
opportunity  to  do  so  later,  if  they  desire 
to  adhere  to  its  terms. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Rio  Pact  is 
to  continue  in  treaty  form,  with  suitable 
adaptations,  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  of  March,  1945.  It  pro- 
vides, fundamentally,  that  when  two- 
thirds  of  .the  contracting  parties  have 
ratified,  the  nationiS  of  America  will  have 
bound  themselves  to  the  principle  that 
an  attack  on  any  one  of  them  will  be 
considered  an  attack  on  alL  The  articles 
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provide,  however,  that  any  country  that 
declines  to  fight  with  armies  may  join 
in  resisting  an  aggressor  by  action 
through  economic  sanctions.  But  no  one 
may  remain  entirely  neutral  if  the  con- 
stituted consulting  body  decides  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  take  action.  The  vari- 
ous articles  of  the  treaty  set  forth  de- 
tails and  drew  lines  from  north  pole  to 
south  pole  enclosing  the  territory  cov- 
ered in  the  treaty.  The  finished  instru- 
ment is  called  the  inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

President  Truman,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  flew  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  August  31  to  attend  the  final 
session  of  the  conference,  and  to  be  pres- 
ent  at  the  signing  of  tlie  treaty.  It  made 
a  nice  trip  for  the  family.  Secretary 
Marshall  and  Senator  Vandcnberg,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  upon  tiieir  return 
to  the  United  States,  made  their  report 
to  Americans  via  radio.  Said  Senator 
Vandenberg:  ^*We  have  sealed  a  pact 
of  peace  which  poasesses  teeth.  We  have 
not  deserted  or  impaired  one  syllable  of 
our  overriding  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations,  Thit^  pact  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  supplement 
to  the  United  Nations  and  part  of  its 
machinery." 

While  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  appears  to  ce- 
ment the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere more  closely  together,  and  while 
sudi  regional  arrangements  are  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  as  allow- 
able, itdoes  seem  that  there  is  in  the 
Rio  Fact  an  acknowledgment  of  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  to 
infuse  confidence  into  its  membets  that 
it  wilt  be  able  to  carry  out  its  purpose 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  attempt  to  do 
in  a  hemisphere  what  the  United  Na- 
tions presumably  is  doing  on  a  world- 
wide  scale  still  echoes  the  theme  of  war 
and  aggression.  Such  sense  of  insecuritj^ 
will  continue  to  plague  the  nations  untal 
Jehovah  makes  wars  to  cease  even  ti»io 
the  ends  of  the  earth. — Pisalm  46: 9. 
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span  the 
Centuries 


COSMETICS  have  long 
been  a  target  of  criti- 
cism from  many  quarters. 
Some  have  objected  on 
moral  gronnda;  some  have  called  them 
a  commercial  racket ;  others  have  warned 
that  they  are  harmful  to  health ;  and  still 
others  claim  that  they  mask  and  cover 
up  natural  beauty.  Intelligent  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  cosmetics  is  both 
helpful  and  beneficial,  and  such  is  log- 
ical, reasonable  and  supported  by  the 
facts.  However,  unfounded  and  ill- 
tempered  criticism  is  both  distasteful 
and  repugnant  Of  this  latter  type  is  that 
which  comes  from  sallow-faced,  drab 
religionists  who  look  upon  and  denounce 
users  of  cosmetics  as  wicked  women  and 
"children  of  sin"  in  these  'last  days'*. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  with  truthfulness 
that  today's  universal  acceptance  and 
use  of  cosmetics  is  due  to  the  moral  de- 
generacy &nd  delinquency  of  this  twen- 
tieth century-  The  thousands  of  Christian 
women  who  use  cosmetics  in  one  form 
or  another  brand  this  statement  as  false. 
Moreover,  these  beauty  preparations 
were  not  first  used  by  women  nor  are 
they  a  modem  invention,  but  as  the  his- 
torical facta  reveal  they  were  first  in- 
troduced by  men  and  their  antiquity  is 
as  old  as  profane  history, 

Egyptian  priests  and  kings  as  far 
back  as  the  first  (Thinite)  dynasty,  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  practiced 
the  painting  of  their  eyelids  and  nails. 
They  painted  their  lower  eyelids  green 
and  the  upper  lids  and  lashes  black-  Four 
shades  of  paint  were  used  for  the  differ- 
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ent  aeasons.  Today  a 
lady  feela  "in  the 
fashion"  if  she  merely 
paints  the  nails  on  her 
fingers  and  toes,  but  those  Egyptian 
glamour  boys  p<1so  painted  the  palms 
of  their  hands  a^d  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
The  widespread  use  of  cosmetics 
launched  one  of  history's  oldest  commer- 
cial enterprises,  Arabia,  land  of  per- 
fumes and  spices,  furnished  the  raw  ma- 
terials— myrrh,  frankincense,  spikenard, 
and  oils  of  sesame,  olive  and  almond. 
From  these  sense-pleasing  ingredients 
those  ancient  cosmetologists  developed 
a  high  art  of  perfumery,  as  shown  when 
the  tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen  was 
opened  in  the  1920^8, 

Just  when  the  women  began  to  bor- 
row cosmetics  from  the  men  is  not 
known.  By  909  B,C,  notorious  Jezebel 
in  Israel  "painted  her  eyelashes  and 
adorned  her  head"  to  impress  conquer- 
ing Jehu.  (2  Kings  9:  30,  An  American 
Translation)  Centuries  later  the  proph- 
ets Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  spoke  of  the 
Jewish  women's  using  paint-  (Jeremiah 
4:30;  Ezekiel  23:40,  Am.  Stan.  Ter.) 
The  substance  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
blackening  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  was 
called  hohlfdk  mixture  of  soot,  antimony 
and  other  substances,  Rotherham  says 
that  Jezebel  *'set  her  eyes  in  stibium", 
the  crude  substance  having  a  brilliant 
metallic  luster  from  which  antimony  is 
derived.  Such  a  mascara  on  the  eye- 
lashes made  them  appear  darker  and 
longer  and  was  thought  to  add  charm 
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and  expressiveness  to  the  eye  by  height- 
ening its  brilliance,  and  when  applied  as 
an  eye-shadow  it  provided  a  background 
for  the  eye,  making  it  appear  large  and 
deep,  especially  under  artificial  light. 
Even  the  painting  of  the  eyebrows  to 
make  them  strong-appearing  and  thick 
has  been  tl\e  practice  in  these  Ei^stem 
countries,  E.  S.  Waring.  (1807),  in  writ- 
ing of  his  tour  in  Persia,  said: 

A  large,  aoft^  and  languishing  black  eye, 
with  them^  eonstitufes  the  perfection  of  beau- 
ty. It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  women 
use  the  powder  of  antimony^  whieh^  although 
it  adds  to  the  vivacity  of  the  eye,  throws  a 
kind  of  voluptuous  lanpior  over  it,  which 
makes  it  appear,  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion,) dissolving  in  bliss.  The  Persian  women 
have  a  curious  custom  of  making  their  eye- 
brows meet ;  and  if  this  charm  be  denied  them, 
they  paint  the  forehead  with  a  kind  of  prep- 
aration made  for  that  purpose. 

Cosmetica  Move  Westward 

By  the  time  that  cosmetics  reached 
theii*  zenith  in  Egypt  during  Cleopatra's 
day^  the  Greeks  had  long  before  adopted 
their  use  and  had  introduced  them  to 
Italy  and  the  Roman  empire*  It  seems 
that  it  was  the  Roman  beauticians  that 
decided  on  a  full  "pretty  up''  job  for  the 
whole  face  rather  than  tifie  eyes  only. 
They  were  the  first  to  make  a  face  pow- 
der out  of  white  lead  and  chali-  Later 
rice  and  -wheat  grains  were  ground  in 
stone  mortars  and  used  as  powders,  hot 
zinc  oxide  -was  not  introduced  in  face 
powder  until  1866.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
they  also  ornamented  their  eyes  like  the 
Egyptians. ,  After  his  day  they  went 
farther.  It  was  the  Italian  ladies  who 
first  sopght  to  enhance  their  beauty  and 
heighten  the  lure  of  their  dark  eyes  by 
dilating  the  pupils.  They  took  an  extract 
from  the  seeds  of  the  deadly  nightshade 
a  id  put  it  in  their  eyes,  and  thus  the 
plant  was  renamed  hella  donna,  meaning 
'^beautiful  lady*. 

By  the  time  Nero  became  emperor, 
A»D.  54,  cosmetics  had  become  an  imppr- 
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tant  part  of  court  life.  Not  only  did  his 
wife  Boppaea  use  the  artificialities^  but 
also  Nero  himself  iiidulged  liberally. 
The  Romans  had  a  toilet  kit  almost  as 
large  as  present-day  ones.  They  had 
their  face  powders  of  chalk  and  white 
lead;  their  Egyptian  kohl  for  their  eye- 
lids and  lashes;  their  rouge  for  lips  and 
cheeks,  called  fucus,  which  they  got  from 
the  red  dye  of  a  lichen;  their  psilotum 
depilatory  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks; 
their  cold  creams  and  cleansing  creams; 
their  barley-flour  and  butter  mixture  for 
pimples  and  skin  eruptions ;  their  pum- 
ice stone  for  whitening  teeth;  and  their 
hair  bleaches  which  they  got  from  Gaul. 

By  the  Middle  Ages  the  crusaders 
picked  up  some  cosmetic  ideas  in  the 
East  and  brought  them  back  to  Europe 
and  England^  but,  like  the  tides,  fashions 
among  beauty  aids  come  and  go.  Even 
for  a  brief  time  they  lost  favor  with  the 
ladies  in  both  France  and  England.  Dur- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  feminine 
sex  decided  it  would  be  smart  to  relin- 
quish their  superficial  adornment  to 
the  gentlemen  and  try  letting  nature's 
beauty  speak  for  itself,  enhanced  only 
hy  that  ''freshly  scrubbed  look'^  Th& 
recipe  for  an  Elizabethan  complexion  be- 
gan with  a  hot  hath  and  ended  with  a 
rinse  or  sponge-off  of  red  wine.  If  it 
were  not  witHn  a  damsel's  means  to 
bathe  in  wine,  she  was  content  with  a 
mere  milk  bath.  And,  beheve  it  or  not, 
women  of  that  period  "in  the  natural" 
lost  none  of  their  appeal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men.  In  fact,  when  this  "natural  beau- 
ty" fad  ebbed  in  popularity  and  women 
retrograded  again  to  cosmetics,  some  old^ 
crotchety  member  of  Parliament  rose  up, 
in  1770,  and  actually  offered  the  follow- 
ing bill,  as  reported  by  G.  V,  Septimus 
Piesse  in  his  Art  of  Perfumerj/: 

All  women  of  whatever  age,  rank,  pro- 
fession, ot  degree,  whether  virgins,  maids, 
or  widows,  that  shall,  from  and  after  such 
Act,  impose  upon,  aeduee,  and  betray  into 
matrimony,  any  of  his  majesty^s  subjects, 
by  the  scents,  paints,  cosmetic  washes,  arti- 
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fidal  teeth,  false  liair,  Spanish  wool,  iron 
stays,  hoops,  high  heeled  shoes,  bolstered  hips, 
shall  incnr  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  force 
against  witchcraft  and  lUce  misdemeanors, 
and  that  the  marpiage,  upon  conviction,  shall 
stand  null  and  void. 

Though  this  stupid  bill  never  became 
law  in  England,  a  similar  one  was  writ- 
ten on  the  lawbooks  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  same  year.  Also  in  the  old  colony  in 
East  Jersey  it  was  once  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death  for  a  woman  to  use  such 
devices  as  perfumes,  high  heels,  false 
teeth  or  cosmetics  to  deceive  and  catch 
a  hnsband.  But  it  would  have  been,  just 
as .  well  if  these  laws  had  never  been 
passed,  for  all  the  prevention  they  did. 

A  Commercial  Racket 

Spanning  the  centuries  from  the  first 
dynasty  of  Egypt  down  to  this  iweniieth 
century,  cosmetics  have  expanded  their 
influence  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
with  this  growth  has  developed  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  businesses  of 
all  times.  One  concern  alone  advertises 
18  shades  of  lipstick  and  fingernail  pol- 
ishes to  match.  Before  World  War  II 
there  were  over  a  thousand  brajids  of 
face  powder  registered  with  the  trade- 
mark bureau  in  Washington,  D,C.  Last 
year  American  women  spent  $21,500,000 
just  to  beautify  their  hands^  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1946  the  sales  of  cosmet- 
ics in  this  country  aTUOunted  to  $863,470,- 
000.  More  than  a  ligitimate  business,  fhe 
field  of  commercial  cosmetics  contains 
some  of  the  worst  fakers,  witeh  doctors 
and  outright  robbers  there  are,  Peter 
Morell,  in  his  book  Poisons^  Potions  and 
Profits,  says  that  the  cosmetic  business 
is  ttie  ^'rankest  of  all  our  commercial 
rackets'".  And  the  facts  seem  to  ably  sup- 
port the  assertion. 

Take  a  look  at  the  margin  of  profit  on 
nationally  advertised  brands,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  the  state 
of  Maine.  The  material  in  a  dusting 
powder  used  after  bathing  coats  l^c,  yet 
it  sells  for  75c ;  lipstick  costing  2c  sells 
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for  $1.00;  face  powder  worth  3e  sells 
for  $1.00.  To  make  such  huge  profits  it 
is  necessary  to  sell  them.  So  the  press 
and  radio  are  employed  to  gush  forth 
propaganda  slush  in  order  to  convince 
the  woman  past  thirty  that  unless  she 
does  something  about  it  she  will  soon 
look  like  a  total  wreck-  A  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  radio  publicity  that  is  fed  the 
people  is  the  following,  by  Morrell: 

These  paeudo  akin -specialists,  hand-special- 
ists, head-specialists,  and  hair-specialists,  all 
employing  the  adnmadabra  of  dermatology, 
cajole,  persuade,  plead,  frighten,  threaten  and 
resort  to  any  and  every  form  of  exJiortation 
to  bully  milady  into  buying  the  product  ped- 
dled by  thpse  "pifeh-meii"  of  the  air. 

They  prescribe  elaborate  beauty  rituals 
which  promise  to  achieve  a  metamorphosis  in 
every  ugly  duckling  and  endow  her  with  the 
s^ed-uctive  glamour  o£  a  cinema  star.  Is  it  dif^- 
cult  for  you  to  charm  a  man?  Use  this  Lipstick 
and  he  is  yours — absolutely  guaranteed.  Has 
your  husband's  love  for  you  died?  Use  this 
beauty  eream  and  it  will  reawaken  in  him 
that  poetic  ardor  of  youth.  He  will  w6o  you 
once  again  with  that  love  which  keeps  a  wom- 
an eternally  young  and  lovely.  Are  you  un- 
employed? Use  this  shara_poo  and  the  job  is 
yours.  You  will  never  get  that  promotion  and 
raise  in  salary  you  aa  well  deserve  uilless  you 
Use  this  hand  lotion.  And  so  on  ad  ahsurdum. 

He  could  haTG  gone  on  and  told  about 
the  drivel  that  runs  out  pf  the  mouths  of 
these  publicity  agents  about  care  for  the 
hands,  hair  and  akin;  the  wild  claims 
about  eyelash  creams'  actually  making 
the  lashes  grow  longer,  thicker  and  dark- 
er; and  about  the  rubbing  out  of  wrin- 
kles. The  latest  hoaxes  that  are  being 
used  to  boost  sales  is  the  incorporation 
of  vitamines  and  hormones,  especially 
Bex  hormones,  in  creams  and  then  ped- 
dling them  off  on  the  gullible  public  as 
''skin  foods"  that  will  rejuvenate  old 
flabby  skin.  From  time  to  time  harmful 
preparations  are  found  on  the  cosmetic 
counters  due  to  the  zeal  in  bringing  out 
new^  products  without  fully  testing  their 
effects  upon  the  human  guinea  pig.  So 
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there  was  "Othine"  freckle  remover  with 
its  irritating  and  poisonous  ammoniated 
mercury;  "Kolor-Bak*'  hair  "restorer" 
with  its  lead  acetate  poison;  Koremlu 
depilatory  cream  with  its  deadly  rat- 
poison,  thallium  acetate. 

The  Art  of  Cosmetics 

The  only  purpose  of  Big  Beauty  Busi- 
ness is  to  sell  more  cosmetics;  hence 
their  advice  to  the  ladies  is  '*iay  it  on 
thick".  Those,  however,  who  follow  this 
poor  advice  and  plaster  on  several  extra 
layers  of  synthetic,  laboratory-certified, 
test-tube  '"Beauty"  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose of  making  themselves  beautiful 
How  repulsive  the  woman  whose  face 
looks  like  an  advertisement  of  Sherwin- 
Williams  paint  splashed  on  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover!  For  art's  sake  don't  look 
like  Lulu,  '*the  only  woman  clown  in  the 
world,"  who  was  said  to  be  "not  much 
more  overpainted  than  many  of  the 
glamour  girls".  After  a  survey  of  the 
opinions  of  one  and  a  half  million  col- 
lef?e  men  the  advice  to  girls  is  "a  mini- 
mum amount  of  make-up  applied  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  care  will  suit  a  col- 
lege suitor".  The  famous  model  expert, 
John  R,  Powers,  says;  "I  have  a  grudge 
against  Hollywood  make-up  men.  They 
wring  the  naturalness  oat  of  a  girl  and 
then  create  a  'screen  personality  by 
building  sex  and  attractiveness  into  her. 
They  take  fresh  peaches  and  make  them 
into  canned  peaches,  I  prefer  fresh  ones." 

Two  of  the  most  misleading  cosmetic 
ideas  are  -the  fads  of  plucking  the  eye- 
brows and,  painting  darkly  the  finger- 
nails. The  girl  that  pulls  out  her  eye- 
brows makesTierself  look  like  a  plucked 
chickeuj  which  is  anything  but  beautiful. 
From  an  artist's  viewpoint  eyebrows 
give  personality  to  an  individual  Heavj' 
eyebrows  add  strength  to  one's  person- 
ality; repiove  them  and  one  looks  like  a 
lifeless  wax  dolL  Painting  the  fingernails 
blood  red,  in  contrast  with  using  a  nat- 
ural or  light-pink  polish  if  desired,  also 
defeats    the   purpose   to    beautify.    A 
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graceful  hartd  is  one  that  looks  long 
and  slender  with  tapering  fingers,  but 
when  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  heavily 
darkened  they  look  chopped  off,  short, 
stubby  and  clumsy.  Any  student  of  real 
art  will  tell  you  that  this  is  so,  but  don't 
expect  tlie  commereialists  that  are  sell- 
ing millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  red  nail 
polish  to  tell  you  these  simple  truths. 

Cosmetics  should  not  be  used  to  create 
a  new  and  different  creature.  But  one 
who  has  consideration  for  others  does 
not  like  to  be  offensive  'in  the  nostrils 
of  fellow  creatures,  nor  repulsive  in 
their  sight.  Hence  the  only  purpose  of 
using  cosmetics  should  be  to  mask  over 
the  imperfections  and  blemishes  of  the 
body,  and  the  inroads  of  degeneration 
n]a(ie  by  the  creeping  forward  of  old  age. 
To  accomplish  this  is  an  art.  The  person 
that  is  successful  in  tliis  art  uses  cos- 
metics with  such  good  taste  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  detect  the  camouflage.  Use 
cosmetics  with  moderation.  One  should 
never  be  vain  in  trying  to  make  oneself 
appear  so  worshipfclly  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  fellow  creatures  that  one  re- 
ceives the  flattery  and  praise  of  men. 
The  proper  use  of  cosmetics  is  an  art. 
If  you  use  them,  use  them  artfully. 

AVhile  excessive  use  of  cosmetics  may 
rightfully  be  criticized  as  defeating  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  the 
criticism  that  comes  from  certain  prud- 
ish religionists*  ^Xook  at  that  wicked 
woman  Jezebel,  how  ^he  painted  her- 
self,^' they  will  say-  JezebePs  wickediiess, 
however^  was  not  in  the  dolling  herself 
up.  Rather  it  was  because  of  her  whore- 
doms in  the  land  that  she  was  thrown 
out  of  the  window  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  Jehu^s  horses,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  made  herself  to 
appear  beautiful  and  queenly.  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  did  not  say  that  the  ungodly 
nation  of  Israel  would  be  destroyed  be- 
cause they  beautified  themselves,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  this  fact,  they  would  be 
brought  low  because  they  had  rebelled 
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against  Jehovafa  and  violated  Hi&  law. 
In  the  days  of  Jesus  cosmetics  were  'm 
cominon  use,  yet  He  did  not  condemn 
their  use.  It  was  wjcked  Juoaf!^  not  Jtv 
8us^  that  reproved  Mary  for  pourinf^  the 
precious  alabaster  perhitne  on  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  (John  12:  3-6)  It  was  the  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  C^anhage,  Cyprian,  of  liie 
third  <:entury,  vrho  did  wrlU  y^Uh  e. 
'Tiolier  than  thou''  attitude  that  so-cailed 
'^Christians''  '^aQoint*;d  'their  eyei^,  not 
with  the  devLrs  antimony,  but  with  tht? 
^ye-salve  oS  Christ"^ 

Neither  the  apostle  Paul  of  Ttoni*?,  the 
Borne  of  Nero's  day,  nor  the  apostUi 
Peter  who  visited  Babylon  condemned  a 
sane  and  niod  erate  use  of  nosm  E^tics, 
Nevertheiesa,  they  both  wrote  that  the 
outward  attrac^tiveness  of  a  woman  was 
not  the  main  objective  for  which  to 
strive.  (1  Timothy  2:9,10;  1  Peter 
3:  3,4)  Their  writings  are  Jiot  to  he  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  women  are  to 
see  how  drab  and  puritanical,  they  can 
appear,  with  no  thought  given  fo  neat- 


nesa  or  ron^eiiness.  Christian  uomen 
malie  the  Kingdom  the  big  thing  in  their 
lives,  and  primarily  ornament  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  Chri&t,  and  do 
r:o(  stop  at  mere  ornainontation  of  their 
per&on  cr  with  wearing  of  colorful  ap- 
parel. They  know  that  "beauty  is  vain: 
but  a  woHian  th:it  fpareth  the'l^oi^D,  she 
.?J/aiI  ho  praii^iHi".  (Proverhi^  :-ilr30} 
S'-.riviTig  first  for  the  important  "beauty 
of  holiness  m  devoti(*n  to  Ocd',  men  and 
wojiJL^n  alike  know  that  those  blessed 
with  JJfeon  enrth  in  *]  ehovah'a  nnw  world 
will  ht^oonae  heautifgL  in  physical  perfec- 
tion. .Jehovah  will  make  *"every  thhig 
beautiful  in  his  tKne'\  Those  diflplaying 
acrtvc  failh  in  the  rarisom  iv^ilJ  exp!?j']- 
ence  a  transformation  to  vouthful  beauty 
that  rm  cosmetics  oan  effect:  *'His  flesh 
shall  be  fresher  than  a  child's;  he  ehall 
rotur«  to  the  days  o:  his  ycnth,*'  (Job 
3^:25}  Use  cf  cosmetics  has  spar,ned 
centuries,  hut  never  was  it  made  an  issue 
by  Jehovah's  prophets  or  Christ  or  the 
apcsiies.  It  iti  no  issue  now- 
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"^How  Do  You  Solve  Problems? 

jV-^  Not  fveryoni*  is  a  "go-gt'tter''  when  it  rorre^  lo  Ifi-ckd'n^  a  prchieiu  and  slipfe- 
]h__S*'.S  mp  to  it  until  it  id  sotved.  "Many  people  have  otber  nitlhodp.  A  few  (nontha 
a^  Professor  R.  H.  Seeshore,  of  ^"ortaweateni  Udverf^lty,  as  repom'd  bj 
Si'iev\ce  Sewi^  L/^tter,  mado  up  a  liM  of  flifferoat  mftbort?  usi-d.  Dirsct  At- 
/ociU.'  A  person  usin^  this  jn<.'Cho-d  goei^  atrai^hc  &i  th^  trounie,  stays  at  it.  and  ^tforka 
until  it  ia  solved,  Goitiff  Around:  Using  this  method  onn-  dodges  ohstatles  and  isstiea 
or  tries  a  different  approacbp  Escape:  By  i^morijig  the  problem  or  quietly  waiting  un- 
til aouiething  else  happens  to  reheve^  the  hituation  a  person  tries;  to  <^cape  the  ni'i'essity 
of  so\vi}i^  ih&  problem-  Diversion:  Sojne  fx?of;Je  try  U>  dhtrt  attf^ntion  from  tbt'  prob- 
lem or  i&Buu  by  flyiDg  into  a  tantnun  of  ill-teropej:.  Di^niissal:  Soiiietiaifs  individuals  use 
tl^s  **80ur  gr-^ape"  iriethod  by  pretending  i\int  the  isaue  or  (^uedtion  is  not  inportant  and 
needs  no  fMilution,  Excuses:  The  oiie  using  tliis  method  triea  to  blaiJip  oth(;r  f^onditiona 
or  people  for  th4'  probi(?m,  Hefiected  Oiory:  U^ing  this  ant't/iod  oii:^  hsn^  Ktrouud 
brilliant  people  who  are  able  to  sclve  liia  problem,  in  order  llnat  ho  wiil  get  The  glory, 
Vreaviinff:  Another  taetbod  is  to  completely  ignore  the  ro-al  probVoin  and  daydi-eam 
ftbont  imaginary  success.  Seekxng  Atte^Uf)ii:  Failii:!^  to  solve  the  problem  some  try  to 
attract  attention  "Ui  iheir  endeavors,  even  if  it  is  cot  fai-orftWe,  i^uUu/ip:  The  f^'Acw 
that  plays  sick  or  childiijh  so  that  he  ia  not  expected  to  solve  the  problem  in  usJng  thia 
method*  Forgetting:  This  is  a^  old  and  fully  tried  method,  but  not  suceessful.  Flvery- 
ciie,  £.ceording  to  the  report^  has  a',  soir.e  time  in  his  lile  Crii^d  these  nelnoiia  of  siiU-iiig 
hfe^s  omltitudinoua  probiema.  Is  any  uf  them  your  favorite? 
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A W AK  E ! 


MURDERING  JEWS  H 


over 

MOLDT  BREAD 

DRMOy  r(>ligion  is  a  very  powerful 
speilbiiwlor.  Reason  crumbks  and 
rots  under  it.  In  its  name  history's  most 
senReless  deeds,  moat  wanton  marders, 
have  been  committed.  The  degree  to 
which  thoKe  acts  are  void  of  reason  is 
the  defiree  to  which  their  perpetrators 
have  sut'-flnmbed  under  its  influence.  For 
example,  dernmi  religion  has  impelled 
people  to  fanatic-aUy  murder  Jews  over 
a  pjece  of  moldy  bread. 

The  Jews  were  not  iiiuusucred  beeaiise 
somebody  wanted  to  eat  the  moldy 
bread;  people  were  starving'  for  bread 
at  the  time,  that  is  true;  but  they  would 
not  have  euten  tfiis  particular  bread  on 
pain  of  death.  In  their  eyes  the  molded 
bread  was  an  object  of  worship.  Because 
their  relig-ior.  made  it  out  to  be  the  lit- 
eral flesh  of  tiio  Son  of  God,  they  could 
not  recognize  common  bread  mold  on  it 
when  they  saw  it — for  who  couH  believe 
that  'Tioly-"  bread  would  moldt  No,  it 
must  be  bleeding,  bleeding  literal  blood. 
Whoa  told  by  priests  that  Christ-hating 
Jews  bad  stabbed  the  consecrated  wa- 
fers, so-called  "Christians"  slaughtered 

whole  communities  of  Jews  in  religious 

frenzy. 

Murdering  Jews  over  moldy  bread 
was  but  one  of  tho&i^  typical  paycholug- 
ical  epidemics  that  r;we^pt  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  It  broke  out  on  the 
heels  of  the  Latcran  Council  of  A.D.  1204, 
wihen  the  pagan  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  adopted  and  sanctified  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church-  By  tliis  doc- 
trine the  wafer  u&ed  in  the  sacrament  be- 
came identified  with  the  literal  flesh  of 
Jesus,  jufit  -OR  the  pagans  identified  the 
wheat  grain  with  the  literal  body  of 
PprM(!]»hoTie,a  goddess  in  ancient  mythol- 
ogy.   As    under   paganism^    so   now    in 
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"Christian"  eyes,  the  sanctified  bread  be- 
came an  object  of  worship,  a  profoundly 
revered  idol.  To  thia  day  some  of  ChriB- 
tendom's  religious  sects  teach  transub- 
stuntiation. 

The  social,  educational  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  people  A.D.  12Q4,  when 
Catholicism  embraced  the  doctrine,  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  "Church",  It 
was  a  day  when  monasteries  dotted  the 
land  and  gave  birth  to  much  philosophy 
and  religion.  Life,  we  are  told,  during 
the  Middle  Ages  grew  "mellow" ;  so  doea 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  after  decay 
sets  in.  In  fact,  life  mellowed  to  a  state 
of  intellectual  rottenness  where  people 
could  not  make  out  the  differRnce  be- 
tween common  red  bread  mold  and  a 
drop  of  blood. 

The  baking  of  "holy  bread"  eonld  be 
done  in  a  convent  or  else  by  any  priest. 
On  the  small  round  wafers  thoy  would 
draw  such  designs  as  the  letters  Alpha 
and  Omega,  or  the  picturR  of  the  kneel- 
ing lambp  or  three  crosses.  The  wafers 
were  kept  in  a  "tabernacle",  and  were 
thought  to  be  in  "a  middle  stage  between 
the  flour  and  the  sacrament"  until  con- 
secrated by  the  priest.  The  clergy  guard- 
ed them  aniiously.  Peasants  stole  them 
to  feed  to  their  cattle — not  meaning  to 
desecrate  the  '7iosf'  but  it  was  their 
ignorant  "way  of  showing  a  paternal  love 
for  their  beasts.  Magicians  and  witches 
learned  that  it  paid  to  get  hold  of  the 
"Host"  for  their  practices;  whs  not  the 
altar  bread  surrounded  by  supernatural 
awe?  Then  these  fellow  travelers  of  the 
religious  raeketeer.s  made  capital  of  it 
Wafers  were  evun  offered  up  to  the 
'Lord  of  Hell'  in  Black  Masses  to  Satan. 

If  somulxidy  defiled  a  wafer,  or  even 
tried  to  detile  it,  the  wafer  had  a  way 
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of  letting  him  know  about  it.  It  "bled", 
This  wafer  ^blood  {red  or  brown  en- 
crusted mold  m  reality)  was  s^en  by 
thousands  of  people  from  end  to  end  of 
Europe,  Wherever  bleeding  wafers 
cropped  up,  a  terrible  fear  fell  upon  the 
people.  In  Germany^  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  everywhere,  the  horror  spread. 

"Who  was  guilty! 

The  Jews.  Thej^  hated  Christ.  Now 
they  were  desecrating  the  sacred  **Host", 
stabbing  it,  crucifying  Him  all  over 
again.  Thieves  were  placed  on  the  rack 
and  made  to  ''confess"  that  Jews  had 
hired  them  to  steal  wafers. 

A  fearfnl  murder  wave  swept  medieva] 
Christendom.  In  the  town  of  Berlitz, 
near  Berlin,  A,D.  1253,  the  whole  Jew- 
ish community  was  burned.  In  1290  the 
same  thing  fell  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in 
Paris.  Eight  years  later  it  was  repeated 
in  Koraeberg,  a  suburb  of  Vienna.  There 
followed  burnings  in  Katisbon,  Crarow, 
Gustrow,  Gug^endorf,  Posen,  Prague, 
Breslan,  Segovia. 

Thon  the  terror  lapped  over  into  Po- 
land- Emperor  Casimir  laugljed  angrily 
at  this  religious  hokum  about  "bleeding 
wafers"  But  Casimir's  scorn  did  not 
quench  religiouB  fanaticism-  The  eiergy 
and  the  people  demanded  torture  at  the 
stake,  and  they  got  it 

In  1370,  in  Enghein,  some  thieve^: 
murdered  a  rich  Jewish  banker.  His  wife 
and  Son  fled  to  Brussels,  That  was  too 
near  Enghein  for  the  murderers  to  feel 


safe;  they  wanted  their  victim's  surviv- 
ors liquidated  along  with  him.  All  they 

had  to  do  was  start  a  rumor  that  "holy 
wafers"  had  bled  in  Brussels  Church  of 
St  Gutala.  On  the  22nd  of  May  hun- 
dreds of  Jews  were  burned  alive.  All  the 
rest  were  driven  out  of  Brussels-  The 
Church  of  St,  Outala  was  made  a  pres- 
ent of  18  paintings  that  pictured  Jews 
stabbing-the  wafers  and  then,  in  fright- 
ful detail,  the  gory  torture  with  which 
they  were  massaci-ed. 

When  you  hear  "cultured"  folk  talk 
about  the  ''mellowness''  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ask  them  to  account  for  the  rotten- 
ness of  a  society  as  shown  up  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ''bleeding  bread".  As  far  hack  as 
33!  years  before  Christ,  Alexander  the 
Great  had  seen  spots  of  ^'blood"  on  his 
soldiers'  bread.  For  fifteen  centuries  the 
"blood"  had  boon  t^een  by  everyone  on 
corn  meal,  on  potato  peel,  on  egg  white, 
on  milk,  on  veah  not  to  inentiojf  ort  bread. 
It  took  stono-blind  religions  supersti- 
tion to  inako  something  dilTerent  of  com- 
mon everyday  bread  mold  when  It  got 
on  "Minly  ^vale^s'^  l'fioi>le,  on  orders  by 
the  pHeftts,  kf^pt  burning  J  ews  alive  over 
this  moldy  abomination  for  six  centuries 
and  longer.  One  day,  on  October  23, 
IH-i^l  to  be  ei^act,  a  professor  of  natural 
history.  Gottfried  Khrenber^,  ^ot  up  be- 
fore the  Acadeniy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin. 
Wonder  of  wonders,  here  at  last  a  man 
was  going  to  expose  the  ghastly  farce 
of  ^'bleeding  wafors'\  ft  was  a  harmless 
micrococcus,  a  bread  mold^-Contributed. 
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'^ocus-TociiS 

'S  In  celebrating  the  pagan  doctrine  of  transnbstantiatToti  Roman  Catholic  priests 
rattle  off  the  Latin  phraee,  Hoc  est  ertim  corpus  meum  (*'This  is  iny  body")-  Itepeated 
rapidly  it  sonnda  as  if  they  were  Baying  hocua-pocuSf  a  word  coin^id  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  when  men  began  to  see  through  this  fraud.  Rhyming  variations  of  hocus- 
pocus^  like  hokey-pokey,  hanky-pank}',  and  contractions  Uke  bocus^  hoaa  and  coax,  are 
words  of  the  same  derivation,  and  mean  to  trick,  cheat,  dru^,  rob  and  dupe,  SyEonyms 
are  ffimflaiUj  humbug,  chariataiiism,  qiz&cki^ry.  Tod&y  this  w*>rd  h^s  the  sdmc  meauiag 
Ks  it  originally  had,  for  daily  the  Romisb  pritsta  drug,  cheat  and  rob  the  credulous 
with  their  same  old  koeus-pooi^Si 
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AW  AKE  ! 


FinaUy  the  Swiss  Get  a  «Saint"! 


THE  pope  gave  it  to  them  on 
May  15,  1947.  On  that  day  the 
iong-dead  hermit  Nicholas  von 
riiie  or  'brother  Klaus"  was 
canonized,  He  is  the  first  Swiss  to  be 
registered  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Papal 
Church  as  a  ''saint".  His  career,  hriefly 
worded,  is  the  following:  Born  on 
March  21^  1417^  in  Saehseln  in  the 
Swiss  half-canton  of  Obwalden,  Nich- 
olas von  Flue  first  entered  upon  a 
military  career,  later  officiating  in  the 
capacity  of  judge,  councilor,  and  as  rep- 
resentative in  the  national  assemblyn  He 
founded  a  family  and  was  the  father  of 
ten  children.  In  1407,  at  the  age  of  50 
years,  he  withdrew  from  his  family  and 
farmstead  to  the  Ranftschhicht,  a  moun- 
tain gorge  which  formed  a  remote  corner 
of  his  property  directly  below  his  farm- 
stead. There,  not  in  particularly  hermit- 
ical  surroundings,  he  lived  as  a  recluse 
until  his  death  on  March  22,  1487,  The 
conclusion  of  the  Federal  Agreement  of 
Stans  ("Stanser  Verkommnis",  1481)  is 
accredited  to  his  mediation. 

Did  ''Brother  Klaus''  save  the  Con- 
federation from  collapse?  Already  be- 
fore his  intervention  the  Stans  confer- 
ence seems  to  have  had  promise  of  an 
amicable  settlement.  New  diffieultiea  then 
arose  (regarding  the  Legal  status  of  Fri- 
bourgandSoleure  in  the  Confederation), 
jeopardizing  this  settlement,  as  may  well 
happen  when  statesmen  meet  togetlier. 
How  can  it  be  proved,  however,  that 
without  the  message  of  ^^Brother  Klaus" 
(the  contents  of  whieh  are  not  known) 
not  only  the  conference  would  have  mis- 
carried, but  the  whole  ConfederatiDn 
would  have  gone  down?  The  separate 
cantons  would  not  have  been  able  to 
exist  alone  for  any  length  of  time* 
They  would  have  had  to  come  to  some 
agreement  in  order  not  to  fail  under 
the  .mighty  neighboring  powers  or  be- 
come subject  to  statute  labor  or  trib- 
ute. One  may  assume  that  this  consider- 
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ation  with  the  time  would  have  carried 
at  least  as  much  weight  as  a  word  out  of 
the  RanfischlucJit,  which,  concurring 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Christmaa 
season,  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  December 
at  the  National  Diet  in  Stans  I 

Is  Nicholas  von  Fliie  really  the  author 
of  Swiss  neutrality  polieyf  The  wara 
waged  by  the  Swiss  after  his  death, 
among  them  of  a  real  aggressive  char- 
acter, testify  to  the  contrary.  Moreover, 
neutrality  must  be  preceded  by  inde- 
pendence. Only  in  1499,  a  dozen  years 
after  tlfe  death  of  '^Brother  Klaus'^  did 
the  Swiss  wrest  full  independence  from 
the  German  Empire,  But  at  a  still  later 
date  the  separate  cantons  were  allied 
with  outside  powers  in  every  direction, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  many  of  the  alli- 
ances contradicted  each  other  in  prac- 
tice, simply  necessitating  a  middle  course 
for  tliat  reason  alone,  which  can  also  be 
called  neutrality. 

What  constitutes  the  holiness  of 
'Tirother  Klaus''?  The  Bible  designates 
all  people  who  are  consecrated  to  God, 
the  ilost  High,  as  "holy";  the  Catholic 
Hierarchv,  however,  with  the  accept- 
ance of  "'Brother  Klaus"  thereby  con- 
cedes the  first  and  only  '"holy  one"  to  the 
wliole  of  Switzerland  only  now  in  the 
year  1947;  "Brother  Klaus,"  whom  the 
Christian-Catholic  (Rome-free)  Lucerne 
parson  Otto  Gilg  maintains  in  his  new 
hook,  Christian-Catholicism  in  Lucerne^ 
that  the  people  of  Lucerne  and  Obwalden 
had  to  protect  against  the  Papal  Inquisi- 
tion of  that  time^  as  he  was  accounted 
by  them  as  a  heretic.  He  even  seems  to 
have  been  involved  in  a  church  bull  of 
excommunication. 

It  is  unknown  what  influenced  Nicho- 
las von  Fliie  to  spend  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  as  hermit  in  the  Banft- 
schtiicht  Such  retreating  from  the  world 
was  not  unusual  in  those  days.  In  the 
cantons  along  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and 
particularly  in  Unterwalden^  there  were 
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quite  a  number  of  sneh  '^forest  brothers" 
and  "forest  sisters"  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages-  The  excessive  degeneration  and 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  officials  and  the 
people  themselves  had,  to  be  snre, 
reached  such  straits  that  rightly  think- 
ing people  hecame  disgusted  with  life 
within  the  community.  Superstition  and 
local  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Unterwalden  saw  to  it  that  the  new 
TC"Orld-fugitive  "Brother  Klaus",  once  in 
all  dignity  and  office,  should  in  a  trice 
be  made  famous  ihToughont  eA]  Switser- 
iand,  and  the  legendary  tales  surround- 
ing him  began  already  in  his  lifetime, 
one  of  the  most  popular  being,  for  in- 
stance, that  during  all  the  twenty  years 
of  his  life  as  a  recluse  he  was  sustained 
solely  by  the  '*Host"  administered  to 
him,  and  partook  of  no  other  nutriment 
whatsoever. 

TJiO  seclusion  of  **Brotlier  Klaus"  was 
in  no  wise  an  estrangement  from  the 
world,  however.  Rather  he  became  a  po- 
litical hermit,  receiving  the  visits  of 
statesmen  from  all  the  sn  rr-ounding 
countries  to  away  down  in  Italy,  A  per- 
sonal chaplain  was  assigned  to  -him  at 
tile  Banft  who  apparently  eared  for  the 
political  correspond  6flee  for  him,  and  be 
even  had  his  own  seal  made  for  use  in 
this  exchange  of  eorrespondenee.  This 
activity  brought  him  large  endowments 
and  donations  for  his  chapel 

It  is  surely  an  entirely  mistaken  opin- 
ion that  during  his  life  as  a  recluse  he 
studied  God's  Word,  It  ia  almost  certain 
that  he  had  no  Bible  at  his  disposal  at 
all.  And  if  he  had  had  sueh  an  extremely 
rare  and  costly  treasure,  as  Bibles  were 
at  that  time,  then  it  would  have  been  of 
little  service  to  him,  for  Nicholas  von 
Fliie  could  neither  read  nor  w^rite.  His 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  the  Stans 


pastor^  Haimo  am  Grund,  may  have  so 
initiated  him  into  the  raystic  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  that  it  is  said  that  clergy  visit- 
ing him  were  amazed  at  the  theological 
knowledge  oi  the  hermit;  but  such  theo- 
logical knowledge  is  not  necessarily  Bi- 
ble knowledge.  Lacking  such  Biblical 
knowledge,  **Brother  Klaus"  has  not 
been  able  to  contribute  to  the  dissemi- 
nation ofvBiblical  truth.  Indeed,  for  this 
reason  too  he  has  not  even  been  able  to 
See  through  the  Papal  errors.  His  de- 
sire, therefore,  was  not  the  reformii^g 
of  the  church,  and  had  he  so  desired  he 
would  not  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  Catholic  saint  460  years  after  his 
death. 

The  canoniaafion  of  ^^BrotJier  Klaus" 
held  out  to  Swiss  Catholics  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  probably  the  largest 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  from  this  country. 
Nearly  6,000  Swiss  people  are  said  to 
have  been  present  at  this  celebration, 

''Brother  Klaus''  is  not  vilified  in  any 
way  by  this  elucidation.  His  good-will  is 
not  questioned,  and  he  cannot  help  \vha.t 
people  have  made  of  him  or  have  wanted 
to  make  of  him  since  his  death.  When, 
for  instance,  the  pope's  words  of  homage 
following  the  ceremony  of  canonisa- 
tion expressed  the  wish  that  Nicholas 
von  Fliie's  mediation  with  God  might  re- 
store the  aeGord  between  the  nations, 
then  not  only  does  he  strive  for  a  hope- 
less object,  but  turns  also  to  a  nonexist- 
ent mediator.  He  expects  help  from  the 
dead-  This  is  just  as  contradictory  as 
the  further  Papal  admonition  that  peo- 
ple be  led  by  Nicholas  von  Flue,  pointing 
out  that  he  has  ^'realized  his  ascetic 
ideals".  And  this  indication  to  asceticism 
and  ideals  was  made  amidst  a  downright 
inciting  display  of  pomp  at  St  Peter's 
in  Rome  l—Awaktl  correspondent  in 
Switzerland, 


,^^ 


o^ 


l^ot  e-very  one  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea'uen: 
hut  he  that  doth  the  v^ili  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  th&  kingdom 

of  /learei*,— Matthew  7 :  21,  Bouay. 
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A  WAKE! 


Shiloah,  Gihad's  New  Library 


SHILOAHI  What  a  fitting  name  for 
the  "Watchtower  Bible  School  of  Gil- 
ead's  new  library  building!  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  or  the  schoors  tenth 
class,  September  3,  1947,  the  president 
of  the  Watchtower  Society  announced 
the  name  of  the  new  two-story  building 
recently  completed  on  the  campus.  En- 
rollees  numbering  103  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingdom  Farm  family  he^rd 
N.  H.  Knorr  deliver  his  combined  dedi- 
catory and  opening  address  Wednesday 
morning. 

In  his  opening  words  Mr,  Knorr  re- 
marked that  it  was  five  years  ago  this 
season  that  the  Watchtower  Bible  School 
of  Gilead  was  conceived.  In  the  fait  of 
1942  several  brethren  were  called  to- 
gether to  be  used  as  instructors  and  com- 
missioned to  lay  out  a  course  of  ad- 
vanced Bible  study  for  Theocratic  min- 
isters. He  recalled  how  at  that  time  he 
himself  wondered  whether  1,000  pio- 
neers could  be  found  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  become  students  to  assure  the 
school's  operation  for  at  least  five  years. 
With  joy  he  recounted  how  today  the 
tenth  class,  now  matriculating,  com- 
pletes the  thousand  pioneers  who  volun- 
teered to  enroll  at  Gfilead  for  foreign 
missionary  service.  Of  these,  nearly 
seven  hundred  have  been  sent  to  disciple 
in  sixty-five  nations,  clearly  indicating 
the  Lord's  abundant  approval  in  Gilead's 
establishment  and  signifying  His  bless- 
ing upon  the  school's  plans  to  operate 
for  many  more  years  to  come. 

Knorr  went  on  to  say  that  up  to  this 
moment  during  its  construction  the 
building  had  been  referred  to  as  the  li- 
hrary  building.  However,'  as  the  main 
building  of  the  school  has  already  been 
aptly  named  **Gilead",  meaning  a  "heap 
of  witness'',  it  was  fitting  that  the  new 
huilding  also  be  given  a  name.  The  name 
of  the  building,  he  said,  will  be  found  in 
Isaiah  8:6,  where  it  says:  "Forasmuch 
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as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of 
Shiloah  that  go  softly,  and  rejoice  m 
Rezin  and  Remaliah's  son."  He  explained 
how  Shiloah  was  the  name  of  a  fountain 
in  Jerusalem  whose  waters  "go  softly'" 
and  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  means  '*^send- 
ing  forth".  Thenceforth  he  showed  that 
Gilead  graduates  not  only  will  pile  up 
a  'heap  of  witness"  as  they  pursue  theix 
missionary  activities  to  foreign  shores 
but  will  be  used  by  the  Lord  in  ^'sending 
forth"  to  people  of  good-will  some  of  the 
waters  of  truth  they  searched  out  and 
made  their  own  while  at  school. 

The  building  itself  cannot  sj)eak  or 
talk  but  it  is  the  living  witness  given  by 
those  who  use  this  added  equipment  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  future  mission- 
ary service  that  counts.  When  one  grad- 
uates from  here  and  receives  his  foreign 
assignment  no  glaring  newspaper  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  of  that  fact 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Nor  are 
the  waters  of  truth  popular  with  the  peo- 
ples abroad  who  join  themselves  in  an- 
other world  conspiracy  and  flatly  refuse 
Jehovah's  water  of  truth.  Yet,  as  the 
waters  of  Shiloah  "go  softly",  wherever 
a  graduate  is  sent  forth  among  Jeho- 
vah's prospective  ^'other  sheep"  he  will 
be  silently  and  steadily  aiding  in  quench- 
ing their  thirst  and  piling  up  a  heap  of 
witness.  So  that  httle  trickle  that  has 
come  out  of  Gilead  flows  spritely  unto 
many  nations  of  the  earth,  actually  over- 
flowing into  sixty-five  nations  already. 

Shiloah  building  is  located  to  the  south 
of  the  main  Gilead  building,  sitting  atop 
a  knoll  about  two  hundred  feet  off  the 
south  pond.  The  structure  itself  is  a 
modern  reinforced  concrete  building  with 
brick  veneer,  72'  x  32'.  It  is  fireproof  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  It  has  a  large 
enclosed  porch  facing  the  east.  The  base- 
ment, running  the  entire  length  of  the 
buildings  has  a  ceiling  14'  high  and  is 
used  as  a  root  cellar  for  the  storage  of 
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Outside  and  inside  views  of  Shiloab 


farm  produce.  A  road  ramp  runs  into 
the  basement  to  facilitate  trnel^s  running 
in  and  outv  The  entire  main  floor,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  hallway  and  rest ' 
rooms,  comprises  one  grand  hall  with 
fir-wood  panels,  an  acoustic  ceiling  and 
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a  reddish  rubber-tile  floor,  A  large  stone 
flreplace  also  adds. to  the  stately  beauty 
of  the  room.  At  the  end  four  large  stacks 
ofi  library  books  icontain  the  sehooFa 
nearly  five  thousand  volumes:  The  op- 
posite, end  of  the  hall  comprises  a  school-^ 
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room  equippe4  with  desk  chairs,  a  large 
wall  blackboard  and  fixtures  for  wall 
maps  and  other  visual  aids.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  room  contains  a  large  study 
table  together  with  many  comfortable 
chairs  for  reading.  The  nine  vast  win- 
dows»  each  seven  feet  square,  furnish  a 
flood  of  light  during  the  day.  In  the  eve- 
nings modern  indirect  lighting  is  used. 
Indeed  the  architects  here  designed  a 
most  lovely  library  which  the  Society  has 
richly  equipped  to  facilitate  quiet,  con- 
centrated study  in  God's  Word  the  Bibie. 
Fifteen  full-time  volunteers  contributed 
their  skill  and  time  during  seventeen 
months  to  translate  the  architects'  draw- 
ings into  a  monumental  reality, 

A  glass-enclosed  porch  runs  off  the 
library,  the  entire  length  of  the  hall- 
Here  too  are  chairs  and  tables  for  stu- 
dents fo  use-  The  second  floor  comprises 
six  rooms  accommodating  some  of  the 
permanent  staff  members  of  the  school 
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What  is  it? 
Where  is  it  from? 


and  Kingdom  Farm.  A  crown-like  white 
fence  sets  off  the  roof  of  the  building, 
the  southern  end  of  which  roof  has  been 
tiled  off  as  a  solarium.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding Shiloaii  have  been  beautifalJy 
landscaped. 

Thus  the  tenth  class,  with  its  22  Cana- 
dian and  81  American  students,  was 
privileged  to  inaugurate  Shiloah  on  the 
opening  day  of  school.  Classes  in  his- 
tory, Bible  prophecies,  law  and  Bible 
themes  will  be  conducted  in  this  building 
in  tlie  course  of  the  five-month  term.  The 
library^  with  its  hundreds  of  fine. Bible 
publicationSj  will  be  in  constant  use  as 
diligent  ministerial  students  seek  a  depp- 
er  knowledge  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  filling  them- 
selves with  waters  of  truth,  that  they  in 
turn  may  be  "sent  forth"  to  comfort  lov- 
ers of  righteousness  scattered  world- 
wide. 
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Of  -what  value  today?        ? 
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Icentrated  study  in  Ood's  Word  the  Bible- 
Fifteen  fuiJ-time  voJunteers  co/jtribnted 
their  skill  and  time  during  seventeen 
months  to  translate  the  architects'  draw^ 
infffi  into  a,  monumental  reality 
the  384-page  book  '  Mqmpped  for  livery  l^oca 
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Paris  Conference  on 

the  Marshall  Plan 

^  The  eixteen  niitioiis  n  prcs<*rit- 
ei5    at   the    Turls   Conf<^ivno*'    on 
the  Marshull  plan  at  th<^  he^'hi- 
ninff    of    SeptPinber    found    tliiit 
the  report   they    had    proOiice^r 
aettlug  forth   what   th^^y   consttJ- 
ered  nett^ssary,   was  not   licce^f- 
able  to  the  United  States,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  critical  pytlrrmte  of 
their  worls  hy  Undprscrrtitary  of 
Stale   Wm.    L    Clayton,   th-j'   set 
to  the  work  of  revising  their  re- 
port, and  callei!  for  a  '^vnat  pro- 
duction   effort"    on    thp    part    of 
tbelr    respective    and    collective 
countries.  The  point  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's criticism  was  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  wotihl  hilp  the  needy 
countries   If    they    made    a    rt?al 
effort    to   help    thenisclveg.    The 
executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference  made    it   c^ear   that   Ku- 
rope*a  ablHty  to  produce  depend- 
ed In  large  mensure  on  the  aid 
which  the    U,S.    would    furnish. 
The    main    problem    is    dollars, 
about   the   only    currency   In   the 
world  of  any  great  value»  and  of 
which  the  U.  S.,  although  In  debt 
herself,  appears  to  have  some  to 
spare-  But   there  was  no  disposi- 
tion  on   Its  part   to  write   blank 
checks  to  European  countries.  In 
the  end  it  may  ^vell  become  a 
problem  of  deciding   who   owes 
whom.      The      Paris      conference 
shaved    down    its    original    over- 
all   requests    for    American    aid 
from    nearly    thirty    bllMon    dol- 
lars to  nhout  twenty  billion.  Ar- 
runjrements  for   jjetting   the  plan. 


into  operation  were  rrcosnized 
by  Amerlcftn  statesmen  as  tend- 
ing to  '*grlnd  slowly",  ami  In- 
terim aid  h€*ciime  the  nest  urgent 
question,  Kurope  Is  Ihreatehed 
with  hitolerahle  linnser  and  cold 
this  winter,  flccordlng  to  Mr. 
ftlarshiill-  Aid  that  comes  next 
year  Is  not  sufficient.  There  were 
nills  for  a  si>eclal  session  of 
Consresa  to  deal  with   matters. 

Bevln's  Gold  Plan 

^  In  the  jlnjfle.  SImpft  Simon 
nierfly  asked  the  pieman  for 
some  of  his  wares,  but  the  np-to- 
dute  version  would  be  to  have 
hhiL  usk  the  pieman  to  give  him 
tlie  n»oney  to  buy  his  wares.  At 
least  that  appeared  to  be  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Bevin's  Idea 
of  a  sood  nrraPRement  when,  in 
early  September,  he  proposed 
that  the  United  States  gorem- 
nient  distribute  its  ROld.  Stored 
at'  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  to  na- 
tions In  need,  includinp,  most  as- 
suredly, Britain.  Incidentally, 
Britain  hag  a  gold  reserve  of  its 
own  of  $2.4  biUion.  But  that  was 
not  mentioned  for  distribution. 
When  the  American  government 
did  not  seem  to  take  Mr.  Bevln's 
distribution  scheme  too  serious- 
ly, he  had  another  idea,  that  of 
a  i>eace-time  U-  S.  program  of 
lend-lease  aid  to  Europe-  Since 
the  IT,  S.  had  already  loaned 
Britain  nearly  four  billion  dol- 
lars, and  since  the  U_  S,  had  no 
lend-lease  provlsinns  since  the 
end  of  the  ^va^,  this  sugyeslion 
did  not  register  either. 
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Hnngarian  Electkm 

^  Reports  of  Hunj^arian  elec- 
tion returns  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber put  the  Comffluniats  in  tli« 
lead,  with  a  vote  of  21.  percent 
of  the  totaL  Tiiere  were  nine  oth- 
er parties,  who  divided  the  re- 
mainiDg  votes,  the  Democratic 
People's  party  receiving  16.2  per- 
cent, the  Small  Landholders  15.2 
percent,  and  the  Socialists  14.6 
percent.  The  Socialists  charged 
that  the  minister  of  the  Interior, 
Laszlo  Rajk,  disfranohlB&d  186,- 
000  active  members  of  the  (So- 
cialist) party,  U  is  also  charged 
that  the  Communlat  party  gave 
out  blue  certificates  enabling  cer- 
tain persons  to  vote  as  often  ai 
they  pleased-  However,  Id  raid- 
September  it  seemed  certain  that 
Elungary  would  have  about  the 
same  regime  In  power  that  it  had 
before  the  election- 

Iranhu  Soventpitr  VBt  Oil 

^  Sa^klDj?  oU  coQceBBiODfl  in 
Iran^  Soviet  Russia  was  apply- 
iuK  considerable  pressure  upon 
the  Iranian  i2:overnment.  The 
U,  S-  ambassador  George  V,  Allen, 
spenking  liefore  the  Iranlati- 
American  Relations  Society^  a»- 
Bured  Iranians  that  his  coun- 
try was  prepared  to  support 
Iran's  sovereignty,  stating,  ''The 
U.  S.  has  no  proi>er  concern  with 
proposals  of  a  commercial  or 
any  other  nature  made  to  Iran 
by  any  foreign  government  as 
long  aa  those  ^proposals  ar&  ad- 
vanced solely  on  their  merltB,  to 
stand  or  fall  on  the  value  to 
Iran.  We  and  every  other  nation 
in  the  world,  however,  do  be- 
come concerned  "when  such  pro- 
posals arfi  accompanied  by 
threats  of  bitter  entity  or  by  a 
statement  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  Iran  to  refuse."  Sep- 
tember 14  Premier  Ahmad  Gha- 
vam  declared  that  while  the 
Iranian  government  wanted  mn* 
tual  friendiy  relations  with  all 
powers,  it  would  not  permit  In- 
terference in  the  country's  inter- 
nal altalrs. 

Vast  Hiffrations  In  India 

^  Sweeping    over    a    thouaand- 
mlle  area  from  the  partitioned 
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Punjab  to  Bengal,  also  parti- 
tioned, rlf>ts  flared  on  a  hoge 
scale  fn  India  In  early  Septem- 
ber. A  new-foand  freedom  haa 
ijrought  d-vjj  commotion  through- 
out territories  Having  mixed 
Hindu  and  Moslem  populatlona. 
The  major  part  of  Hlndustau 
was  at  peace,  however.  The  In- 
dian religious  leader,  Gbandi,  be- 
gan a  fast  to  persuade  the  riot- 
ers to  return  to  sanity.  But 
roads,  flelda  and  villages  in  tlie 
Punjab  were  Uttered  with  dead, 
where  the  Moslems  with  true  re- 
ligious zeal  had  murdered  thou- 
Saddfl  upon  thousands  of  Slhhs 
and  Hindus.  The  latter  retaliat- 
ed wherever  they  had  the  cTiaoce. 
Fifty  Moslems  were  slain  in  New 
Defhi's  raliroad  station.  The 
Hindus  are  intent  upon  either 
tilling  the  Moslems  In  Hindustan 
or  driving  them  out  into  1*9111- 
atan.  Refugee  camps  were  set  up 
in  various  places,  and  were 
crowded  and  filthy,  bringing 
about  a  cliolera  epidemic,  Some 
4,000,000  persons  were  on  the 
move,  going  from  Pa  feist  an  to 
Hindustan,  o-r  vice  versa. 

Exodus  in  R«v«r»e 

^  The  story  of  the  unbltsssed 
Bsodus  of  1947  and  the  unsuc- 
cessfur  effort  of  the  shipload  of 
displaced  Jews  to  reach  Pales- 
tine found  Its  closing  chapter  In 
their  debarlcatlon  September  8 
and  9,  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
from  three  British  transport 
ships  to  which  they  had  been 
transferred.  The  4,311  Jews  were 
back  In  the  land  from  which 
they  sought  to  make  their  mod- 
ern, abortive  exodus-  Some  of 
them  left  the  vessels  peacefully, 
others  put  up  stiff  resistance.  In 
one  ship  peacefully  emptied  a 
time  bomb  was  left  behind,  but, 
nndlDg  it,  British  safdlers  tleto- 
nated  it  harmlessly.  The  ca.^e  of 
the  passengers  of  the  Exodus 
1947  WAS  admittedly  unusual  in 
tbat  they  were  not  sent  to  Cy- 
pms^  but  returned  ''through  an 
error"  to  the  land  of  their  ori- 
gin. IMay  tt  not  have  been  an  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  the 
twentieth  century  ezodus  does 
not  have  divine  backing? 


Tb«  Oenviftn  Ruhr 

^  The  Ruhr  valley  (in  th&  Brit- 
ish zone  of  Germany)  iB  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  recovery 
of  Europe,  Todaj  production  is 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
what  it  Was  before  the  war.  The 
problem  of  the  Ruhr  was  dis- 
cussed at  both  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Berlin.  Germany.  In  Wash- 
ington it  was  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  over-all  U,  S.-Brltlsh 
Control  Authority  over  the  Ruhr 
noines  to  replace  the  British 
Control  Board,  German  coal 
management  to  operate  the 
mines.  It  was  further  purposed 
to  send  100,000  tons  of  American 
steel,  ipintug  eqnipment  and  sup- 
piles  to  the  Ruhr,  use  American 
technical  experience  and  improve 
transport  facilities.  Food  rations 
and  livinir  conditions  of  miners 
are  to  be  improved. 

In  Berlin,  the  Amerlcan-Angio- 
Prench  Conference  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  Ruhr  coal  waa  just 
getting  under  way  as  the  Wash- 
ington conference  reached  a  con- 
elusion  in  mid -September,  The 
French  urge  that  much  of  the 
Ruhr  co»l  be  exported,  while  the 
American  repreaentatives  wanted 
mo^t  of  it  used  to  rebuild  Ger- 
man indaiatry,  an  arrangement 
wiilch  the  French  fear^ 

"Peace*'  for  the  Satellites 

^  Italy  rejoined  the  nations  offl- 
cially>  at  peace,  when  the  rati- 
fied peace  treaty  with  the  Allied 
Nations  was  deposited  at  Paris 
September  15.  On  the  same  date 
ratified  treaties  between  tbe  Ai- 
Ues  and  the  aateUite  nations  of 
Hnngary,  Rumania,  Biilgarla  and 
Finland  were  deposited  In  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  re-establish- 
ing peace  for  them. 

New  GreeJt  OovGFnment 

^  WhlJe  Greece  had  a  new  gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  generally  unsettled 
condLtiona  continued-  [Septem- 
ber 4  I'remier  Tsalduris,  under 
pressure  from  Americans  in 
Greece,  agreed  to  hand  oi'er  the 
premiership  to  Themlstodes  So- 
phouils,  and  to  serve  under  him 
as   deputy  premier.  The  change 


Ksnlted  in  a  precariously  >ftl- 
anced  accord  between  Greece's 
two  major  parties,  the  Populists 
and  the  Liberals.  September  8 
the  new  87-year-old  preiaier  an- 
nounced his  intt^tlon  to  arrange 
for  a  complete  amnesty  for  guer- 
rillas who  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  The  Amnesty 
Measure  wfta  adopted  Septem- 
ber IS*  giving  the  guerrillas  thir- 
ty days  to  surrender. 

Chinese  Thrift  Program 

^  To  conserve  Us  monetary  re- 
sources Ohlna  in  early  September 
ordered  a  prognini  of  OMtlonal 
thrift-  A  reduction  in  the  gov- 
ernment pay  roll  will  eltmina^te 
many  of  tlie  lS,0(fO,am  /fstecf  who 
are  now  included  as  servants  of 
omclals.  The  18,000,000  embraces 
the  army  and  350,000  students 
dependent  on  the  government- 
The  thrift  measures  also  pro- 
vide for  the  closing  of  dance 
balls,  banning  of  public  consuinp- 
tion  of  wines  and  white  flour, 
restriction  of  restaurant  courses 
and  gasoline  rations.  Courses  In 
offi<?ial  dinners  have  been  i-educed 
from  14-20  to  3-T,  Newspapers 
will  be  out  down  to  eight  pages 
or  less.  L^nlforms  will  be  changed 
so  /Jjflf  f&vrteen  salts  c^d  b& 
made  out  of  the  amount  of  cloth 
formerly  nsed  for  seven. 

Kuoniintan;  Bef  orm 

^  China's  National  Party,  the 
Kuomlntang,  has  adopted  a  re- 
form platform  to  strengthen  the 
party  and  purge  it  of  undesir- 
able elements.  It  will  also  broad- 
en the  party  rules  to  take  tn  eli- 
gible peasants,  laborers,,  youths 
and  intellectuals. 

Czechoslovak  Plot 

^  Is  ml^-Seplewber  the  Csecho- 
slovak  authorities  seized  eighty 
persons  in  Slovakia  suspected  of 
plotting  to  overthrow  the  nation- 
al s^^verument.  The  conspiracy 
was  also  said  to  include  plans  to 
assassinate  President  Eduard 
Benes-  Other  circles  claimed  the 
arrests  were  timed  with  CJommu- 
nist  efforts  to  regain  lost  ground 
in  the  political  arena. 
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JapaiMfle  POTgc  Completed 

#  JUlaJor  J.  r.  Napier  of  the  Sa- 
prerae  Command  (U.  S-)  on  S^>- 
temher  12  announced  at  Tokj-o 
that  Jupixn's  economic  purge  Is 
"for  practical  pnrpoaps  com- 
plete". Tlje  hoiiaeeleanlDR  has 
affected  about  2,000  persima.  In- 
cluding executives  of  numerous 
big  hnsiness  concerns  who  sup- 
ported the  mlllturist  regime  that 
tiT-outht  Qn  war  with  the  United 
states. 

Counter  Revolt  Ln  Ecuador 

^  The  nlniMhiy-old  trover nm*'nt 
of  Colonel  Carlos  Miuir.hf>no  was 
ovRrthrown  on  September  2  by 
Strong  coiintpr-Tovoliitimiiiry  focr- 
efi,  who  aim  nt  re-oat  ablisTiinj; 
constltutlonni  proces.ses,  hroken 
by  Dk'latoT-rroaiilont  Mim<.'h<>- 
no's  <'oup  dVlat. 

World  Bread -Grain  Crops 

^  The  world,  nccordlnEf  to  Sep- 
teitjher  Indu-jitions,  will  pm-liH-e 
tiiot'e  bread  arniu  In  1!H7  than  it 
did  In  ni4a  mmt^  t40.0(HM)(H> 
hut^heis  more.  The  ci'OfiH  in  \'M(\ 
were  n,s(;r.,o(Hi,iKM)  i»uMii*'iw  of 
wheat,  1.4;;tM"M>  buHhei*;  of  rye: 
tliose    for    1047    are    e>:p'^'!ed    to 

totfii    r^inr) .uiiutoo    huKiipis    of 

wheat  und  l,4rHUHH».iWW>  himhels 
of  rye.  The  world  food  aknatlon. 
however^  Is  still  yrave,  Indlcat- 
fng  low   rations  for  many  lands, 

Prlc^  Spiral 

^  lUftin^'  prices  wfire  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  dnrliitc  eariy  ft*^ptem- 
ber,  and  took  up  uiuch  space  In 
the  papers.  Much  of  Che  aews- 
puper  comment  seemed  Luc  lined 
to  beat  about  the  bush.  The  an- 
swer, as  to  the  why  and  where- 
fore, boiled  down  to  Hctunlities, 
was  "proliteeriQg''.  Throughout 
the  country  the  prices  of  butter, 
Dieat>  grains,  etrgs  and  other  food 
staples  elinibed  prodigiously.  Sep- 
tember 12  subpoenal  were  iasut*d 
for  represeiitutivea  of  several 
meat-packing  concerns  to  apijeur 
before  a  special  grand  jury  for 
an  iavestiyiition  of  uiiej:e<l  prict^- 
tixin^.  Toward  the  inkkilp  of  the 
month  food-buying  ilropped,  and 
demands  tor  juice  coutrols  were 
int!re«.slTigly   urged, 
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Nmv  U.  S.  Broadcsftsters*  Code 
^  Tbe  NntionaT  Association  o-f 
Broadcasters,  meeting  at  At  Ian* 
tic  City,  on  Septemtwr  15  drew 
up  a  new  code  of  standards  for 
the  radio  indiistry.  One  of  the 
ct>de's  aiflin  feature*!  1^  the  re- 
duction of  advertising,  with  the 
pro|josal  that  fifleen-miDUte  pro- 
^''rams  contain  not  more  than 
three  minutes  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements- Other  provisions  deal 
with  the  proper  radio  treatment 
of  rellgiofc,  race,  cre<*d,  t^olor, 
profanity.  ObScenJiy.  marHtifce, 
hoiae.  drlnklnc,  nan-otic  addle- 
i\ou,  crime,  horr^ir  sto-rlea,  per- 
sonal  afflictions,  etc. 

United  States  P4>pa1atlon 

*$>  Accordinc  to  eatlraatea  I'e- 
leased  Septeftiber  0  by  the  Bu- 
r^'au  of  the  Census,  the  populU' 
lion  of  the  ITnitnl  States  In 
Ai>rli,  l!>47.  Was  abrtul  14^311,- 
(KMV  Of  this  miiaber.  l,2r.i>,000 
were  stilt  in  the  annert  s^rvh'C^ 
Tt;e  civilian  [topulatloia  of  14'J,' 
(MJ1,000  included  about  127^044.- 
(WH)  whiles  and  15,017,000  non- 
wiiltes. 

Splitting  Five  New  Atonlft 

#  Atoms  of  Unid»  hlftniufh,  thal- 
lium, platinum  and  tantalum 
have  been  split,  accordlnp  to  a 
report  to  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  at  Hs  annual  meet- 
Ill  £f  September  11,  These  atoms 
cannot  (>e  lifted  Id  bombs  and  d-o 
not  jdve  chain  reaciton>  The  two 
natural  elements  prevloosiy  used 
In  fission  are  uranium  and  thori- 
urn.  The  "man-made"  plutonlum 
atom  has  also  i^eea  spiU. 

At&mic  Power  Develo|nnMit 

^  In  diHr^ttssl<^ns  at  the  World 
Power    Confer*>nce.    meeting   at 

The  Hague?  Netherlands,  in  early 
September,  it  was  revealed  that 
as  a  result  of  researches  at  I^oa 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  it  l^as  l>een 
fouad  poiisible  to  dispense  wJth 
"moderators"  thar  were  used  to 
slow  down  the  neutrons  in  the 
operation  of  a  power  plant  and 
to  utilize  a  *'pile''  consisting  en- 
tirely of  puuonium.  This  artlfi- 
c^ol  elen^ent  is  produced  by  trana- 
mntinf?  Uranium  238  by  bombard- 
ment with  ra^  neutrons.  Devel- 


opment of  power  from  a  com- 
paratively  small  pile  of  plutooi- 
nm  seemed  nearer,  ahd  aiso  in- 
dicated the  approach  of  the  day 
when  transatlantic  liners  and 
large  airplanes  would  be  drlTen 
aromieally,  although  it  la  still 
some  years  ofE. 

Radio-active  Isotopei  tor  Sale  2 

^  President  Truman  nji  Septem- 
ber 3  announced  the  lifting  of  the 
ban  on  the  exportation  of  mdlo- 
active  isotopes  to  acieutista  of 
other  countries.  Coueldered  ex- 
ceodlncly  important  In  medical 
and  bloloefcal  resefin-h,  these 
products  of  atomic  en<Ttcy  are 
soug-bt  hy  thirty  nations,  inciud- 
inj:  Itnssln,  appllcntlons  fr<mi  all 
of  whom  are  on  Jlie.  Objf!ctlon8 
to  such  distribution  imve  been 
indicated  as  coming  from  Ber- 
nard M.  Barnch.  as  well  as  from 
IvewlB  L-  Strauss,  a  member  of 
Ihe  Atomic  Knertry  Commission, 
The  remaininK  meml)ers  of  the 
commission  approved  distribution. 

Six-Engine  Stratojet 

^  A  new  AAF  Jet-bomber,  the 
Size  of  a  B-29  Superfortress,  has 
been  built  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. It  has  wings  and  tail  sur- 
fnces  that  sweep  back  at  a  sharp 
ani-'J^*-  Four  jet  engines  are 
mounted  in  pairs  undpr  the  In- 
board aectloDB  of  the  wings,  with 
another  near  each  wln^r  tip.  The 
wing  span  of  the  bomber  Is  about 
116  feet,  and  the  plane's  length 
lOS  feet  It  must  still  he  det«r^ 
mined  whether  the  plane  will  ex- 
ceed the  speed  record  of  650.6 
m.p.h.  now  held  by  the  navy's 
"Skystreali",  a  Jet  lighter  plane. 

'"Cure"  for  Cancer? 

^  Experimenting  on  animals 
with  breast  cancers,  an  acid 
vitamin  was  discovered  which 
caused  regression  or  reduction  of 
the  coDcer  lii  43  percent  of  the 
cases.  Experiments  on  humans 
with  panoer  are  said  to  have 
yielded  "promising"  results,  In 
one  case  only.  Exag^rated  hope 
of  cures  ere  discouraged  as  yet. 
The  treatment  Is  still  In  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  not  avail- 
able for  general  use'. 
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Are  Answered? 

^^zAsk^  and  it  shall  be  gtven^''  satd  Ghrtst  Jesus. 
Jet  milhons  of  prayers  go  unanszvered.  Why? 

Jesus  said  if  one  asks  he  shall  receive.  His  disciple  James  said  some  ask 
yet  receive  not  Are  these  statt^mentH  eonsistrat  and  truet  If  so,  how  ca-n  it  bet 
The  merciful  prayer-answering  God,  Jehovah,  has  provided  a  ckar  answer  in 
His  Wordj  the  Bihie.  i'or  a  clear  consitlenitioii  of  ilie  Biblieal  answer  wt^  oiTor 
you  the  Bible-sliidy  helj)  "Let  (hd  Fe  True".  One  of  i^s  24  chapters,  entitled  "The 
"Way  to  God  Through  Prayer'',  discusaes  and  jlireets  you  to  the  Bible's  many 
examples  and  instruelions  so  that  you  may  learn  of  God's  provision  for  prayer. 

Manj'  other  subjects  of  vital  ooncern  are  presented  in  the  trcatis*;- 
style  chapters  of  this  320-pflge  bound  book-  The  truth  of  Ood's-  Won!  is 
shown  on  such  subjects  a»  Messiali,  h-ell^  trmiiy,  Tany3in^  the  kicj^dom  of 
heaven^  siibbath,  the  law^  gathering  :he  Jews,  resurrection,  the  judgment 
day,  and  many  others.  Consideratia-n  of  this  book  is  aided  by  questicTis  at 
V/ie  bottom  of  each  page,  plus  indexes.  This  book  will  b«  mailed  to  you 
postpaid  on  a  contribution  of  35c.  Order  now,  using  eoupDif  below. 

WATCHTOVl'EB  IIT  Adwna  fit.  Bri>oWyn  l.  N,  V, 

Please  send  *.o  me  postpaid  one  c<>py  of  "L*(  God  Be  Ime".  I  emrlose  a  35c  contribution. 
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THE    MISSION    OP    THIS    JOURNAL 

N«WI  KHjTiwj  [Tib!  tte  ahlm  td  hofp  you  asvakc  Fa  tii?  vltel  Ihhmh 
g€  our  ttaw  muot  :^e  un^eltcT^il  ty  '^'ngorn'-^p  und  uJJisk  lil^ivbLb. 
"Awohel"  hu  no  itttect-  it  ft|]nfli.l&»  *ei.*i,  fitcn  faeU,  <B  fjT*  to 
publiftt  fdctf.  It  If  oel  beuiKT  W  polLIicaL  omblHgni «"  obll^BUgnt;  tl  te 
□nhanuMTtd  W  •doarUfCEtf  ^whoM  bea  mu^t  nel  b«  traoden  sn;  tl  is 
unpn|udLOci)  by  tnHbtLeitftl  crvtii.  This  jiMunal  h«(w  Itoclf  1V»  dtat 
tt  raay  moati.  tivly  to  y^Ui  B<it  U  dcm  not  otutG  it»  IruJoiik  It 
nulntolp*  Inte^rHy  to  tnjth. 

"A'^va^  F*  UBEH  tha  IT  ^lof  npAV  ^anoflff,  but  la  rvt  d^pfodent  en 
(hnlL  Itflo^^n  coH'tapocilcDl  J  PTC  crt  a]  I  CoritnigiltBi  In  iCQiV>  of  natmng. 
Front  tha  li:^  fcmnV  I'f  i^  ^'Ur  E^l  lfa«lr  unfeThflorrd.  OD-tiia-acenes 
rcpoctd  floiiM  bi  ^Cni  [bcD^t^h  thrB«  ^umni^  Thb  ^^urnoTl  vi<wp«nt 
!■  not  nsirow,  itutittablcnatiooaL  ItlaH&d  In  many  natlona. In  muny 
lonAu&Q^,  by  pcidana  of  dll  ei^I-  Through  Uf  pa^l  f^ny  fi^Uf  i;f 
Irn^irkl^^LSe  pi^iii  HI  itvl^i.^'— ^ovcmnunt  comnurff,  rrll^lon,  hhtory, 
<jr^gta|j!<y,  >ii''i^^n  Boc^«adlb«H,Datiinlvr«ider«— why,  itsovtc 
Ada  J>  ei  iM-oad  ai  tho  ericrb  ad  u  bE^  bb  Ihv  Iwavflnfl. 

-Awotitt'  ^tA^  Lbclf  to  li^Ef DVf  prinClE^'F.  to  Utpo^nf  hlddfii 
[c>4  bCbd  nibtk  danjEffl^  te  champlonkno  freedom  Ebr  all,  to  comEbrttn^ 
mounWTf  eai  rtrcnillrailnfi  tlio«  diahcBrt^nfJ  by  tbt  fniliirffl  of  a 
dcbMueot  ^«orl^  rU«^inO  fure  hopa  lor  t^a  (HtatfiBhnif riE  of  a  ntfht- 
aouaN»wW«ld. 

Get  acquoLnl'd  %iritb  "A^akel"  K^ep  awake  ^  rudim]  "A'^s^aktl" 
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Do  Truman  and  the  Pope  Labor  in  Vain? 


i4"rXCEPT  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
Xj  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it" 
Those  words  of  Psalm  127: 1  President 
Truman  quoted  to  Pope  Pius  XII  in  a 
letter  written  during  August.  The  con- 
text of  the  letter  showed  that  the  "house" 
to  be  built  was  a  *'sound  and  lasting 
peace"  and  a  ^'nioral  world  order".  There 
IS  no  question  that  this  world  in  its  quest 
for  peace  employs  Truman  and  the  pope 
as  prominent  builders,  but  to  answer  the 
blunt  question  posed  by  the  title  of  this 
article  and  Truman's  quotation  of  fhe 
Bible  Psalm  it  must  be  determined 
■whether  they  are  builders  employed  by 
God  This  ia  open  to  question.  The  pious 
palaver  they  peddle  and  cause  to  be  pub- 
licized is  calculated  to  paint  them  as 
godly  personages  used  by  the  Lord.  Tru- 
man's over- 
tures to  the 
?o pe  have 
e  e n  any- 
thing but 
musical  to 
many  Prot- 
estants in 
the  United 
States,  and 
they  strike 
the  ears  of 
many  inter- 
national poli- 
ticians  as 
noisy  d  i  s- 
cord-  Hence 
it  is  seen 


as 
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labor  that  not  only  sows  discord  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  constitutes  a  political-religious  co- 
alition against  Communism*  which  wid- 
ens the  gulf  between  East  and  West. 
Such  divisive  result  questions  the  advis- 
ability of  president  and  pontiff  joining 
hands  in  peace  efforts  and  invites  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  such  religious- 
political  colaboring  is  in  vain. 

The  August  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween president  Truman  and  Pope 
Pius  Xn  was  pl^esaged  by  Truman's  dis- 
patching Mj-ron  C-  Taylor,  his  personal 
representative  to  the  Vatican,  for  a 
series  of  discussions  with  the  pontiff  on 
^'problems  relative  to  the  estaolishment 
of  peace  under  a  moral  world  order  and 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  human  suffer- 

ing".  The 
president's 
statement 
contitiUfed '. 

The  purpose 
of  these  fur- 
ther converaa- 
tions,  as  0^ 
earlier  occa- 
sions, is  to 
gather  for  my 
guidance  and 
assistance  "var- 
ioua  views  and 
impre  asious 
concerning  eX' 
isting  condi- 
tions  afEecfting 
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peace  and  the  relief  of  diatres*,  and  to  obtain 

the  enerj^etic  eo-opcraCion  of  oM  men  and 
women  of  good-will,  Tvtether  in  religion,  in 
government,  or  in  other  activities  of  life,  in 
the  interest  of  prepress  toward  solution  of 
these  prublems. 

AVliat  ruukles  many  Americans  i»: 
Why  shoulrl  tiie  president  of  a  Protes- 
tant (Country  turn  to  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Rojr.e  for  ''j^idance 
and  aj^sistance'T  and  if  his  aim  is  to  ob- 
tair  co-operation  of  all  men  and  women 
of  ROOii-will  regardless  of  their  religion, 
why  no  dispatching  of  personaj  repjre- 
sentativea  to  these  men  and  women,  in- 
duding  those  heading:  Protestant  reli- 
gions groups!  The  ahsence  of  any  such 
arraiJ/^ement  for  other  religions  groups 
stamps  as  sham  his  subeeqnent  words: 
"I  -wish  to  have  the  bejieiit  of  the  con- 
strnctive  ^^ews  and  suggestions  of  lead- 
ers everywhere." 

Actually,  the  Amorican  president  is 
well  equipped  to  gather  information  for 
'^guidance  and  assistance"  fron:  foroipn 
lan^ls  through  the  ennbassies  maintained 
by  the  IJnited  States  in  those  land^.  If, 
in  addition  to  tfiis,  the  pfesident  feels  a 
need  for  religious  advice,  why  doesn't  he 
send  a  personal  reprei^en tative  to  the 
heads  of  Protestant  religions,  the  Church 
of  Pingland.  the  Russian  and  Greek 
Orthodox  Catholics;  and  also  impartially 
to  the  leaders  of  the  iriillions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Hindus,  Moslems,  Buddhists, 
Shintoists,  Confucianists,  and  i^o  onl 
Why  play  favoritest  Moreover,  if  such 
religious  contacts  are  thought  to  be  po  es- 
sentia!, why  not  openly  and  above  hoard 
establish  ernbaf^sies  with  such  retigious 
organizations  instead  of  resorting  to 
subtle  dodges  in  the  form  of  personal 
representatives?  Why  not  do  all  of  these 
things?  "Beeause  ajiy  American  school- 
tK>y  knows  it  violates  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Pope  Talks  with  Taylnr 

But,  ilaunting  this  basic  democralic- 
principle,  back  to  the  Vatican  tiie  presi- 


dent dispatched  his  perHonfll  represent- 
ative on  August  15,  On  August  26  the 
pope  granted  a  private  audience  to 
ilyron  C.  Taylor,  described  as  "tb?  long- 
est audience  in  recent  yeari^  granted  by 
Pope  Pius  to  a  diplomatic  represfuta- 
tive''.  After  reporting  that  'It  \^  holioved 
that  todays  meetings  will  mark  Use  l^e- 
g:nning,of  intense  c'olaboi;ation  between 
the  two'',  the  write-iip  in  the  New  York 
Times  states: 

One  of  Mr,  Taylor's  tasl<s,  it  was  ?&id,  wfLH 
to  learn  the  pope's  views  on  Tr.any  purely  i>o- 
litical  questions  and  included  an  analysis  of 
Russian  policy  and  aims.  It  is  Ix^lievcd  ^Ir. 
Taylor  submitted  to  the  pontiff  severni  con- 
crete BU@:gesliony  by  Jlr.  Truman  to  plaee  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  'he  Vatiepji  bt^hind 
several  steps  on  hehtiif  pi  ^'or!d  peace  That 
are  expected  to  be  taken  by  Washington  in 
tlie  near  future. 

The  Ari  news  agency,  which  off^n  re- 
fltK^ts  the  ^iews  of  the  Vatican,  Mid; 

The  fact  that  the  Tnited  States  president 
should  wish  to  know  the  pope's  opiuion  re- 
garding problems  of  wttrld  intur^sls  proves 
once  again  the  imr-ienf^e  iireat'ge  cf  Ihe  IJoly 
Father  not  anly  in  Catholic  circles  but  all 
responsible  circlprt.  .  .  .  The  wiKh  toknow  tlio 
pope's  opinion  nn  problems  of  such  outstand- 
ing importance  denotes  a  firm  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  \K'orld's  most  cnnneni  p*jr*:on- 
alitiea  that  the  problems  \u  question  deal 
mainly  with  ideals  and  principles,  and  that 
explaias  why  the  l>.it.e<!  States  president  has 
turned  to  the  hiffhest  E>piritual  authority  \n 
the  world. 

The  extended  diseuHsions  be!  ween  Tru- 
nmn's  representative  and  the  popeadmit- 
te<tly  concerned  '^purely  political  ques- 
tions". This  casts  the  pojie  in  the  roU?  of 
politician,  which  role  he  plays  with  alae- 
rity  and  astuteness.  To  turn  lo  tht^  pope 

for  *'an  analyds  of  "Russian  pclley  and 
aims''  is  to  turn  to  a  very  prej^jdicetl 
analyst  Hat^  the  president  ever  turned 
to  Kusaia  for  ar  analysis  of  Vatican 
policy  and  ainisl  l^rohab'y  al>out  the 
same  degree  of  prejudice  would  be  forth- 


coming  from  such  conference.  The  most 
tangible  results  of  this  presidential  nm- 
ning  to  the  Vatican  to  discnss  proposed 
political  steps  before  taking  them  is  to 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  it  was  this  tangible  result 
over  ivhich  the  Ari  news  agency  gloated. 
The  president's  action  truly  shows  that 
in  his  mind  he  has  exalted  the  pope  of 
Rome  to  the  place  of  "^highest  spiritual 
authority  in  the  world",  Whyf  Well,  for 
one  reason,  to  a  politician  it  would  be 
the  means  of  getting  the  Catholic  vote  in 
this  country.  As  for  the  Protestants  and 
their  disfavor,  they  are  too  supine  and 
indifferent  to  do  anything  about  it,  even 
at  the  polls;  and  this  a  wily  politician 
also  knows, 

Truman  Writes  to  the  Pope 

Two  days  after  the  New  York  Times 
published  this  sketchy  account  of  the 
confab  of  Taylor  and  PiUs  XII,  it  and 
other  papers  in  the  land  published  the 
letters  exchanged  between  the  president 
and  the  pope,  Truman  initiated  the  ex- 
change by  writing  first.  Truman  avers 
that  tlie  conferences  between  his  per- 
sonal representative  and  the  pope  had 
"already  contributed  profoundly  toward 
a  sound  and  lasting  peace  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  impelling  convic- 
tions pursued  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  quest  for  a  moral  world 
order  firmly  established  in  the  life  of 
nations". 

It  would  be  very  refreshing  to  a  peace- 
less  world  and  reassuring  to  disturbed 
Americans  if  the  president  would  con- 
descend to  tell  them  some  of  these  pro- 
found contributions  toward  peace.  Of 
course,  the  president  may  feel  it  un- 
necessary to  mention  them  in  this  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  pope,  inasmuch  as  the 
pope  would  know  about  them,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  letters  were 
published  in  the  daily  press  and  even 
special  distribution  of  them  made  for 
publicity,  they  take  on  public  interest- 
Actually,  there  was  little  said  in  the 
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letters-  Truman's  letter  was  more  of  a 
sermon  for  effect  upon  Catholic  voters 
rather  than  any  message  to  the  pope-  It 
may  be  said  that  the  pope  was  used  as 
a  stooge  or  medium  through  which  this 
campaign  speech  was  addressed.  But  the 
pope  was  not  offended  by  this  inglorious 
role,  because  he  merely  turned  the  tables 
and  in  his  response  to  the  president  he 
used  that  personage  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  hand  numerous  bouquets  to  his 
religious  cult,  Both  letters  were  va^e 
and  indefinite  in  their  high-soundmg 
phrases  and  lofty  *^principles"  and  phil- 
osophical meanderings;  but  just  as  long 
as  the  gullible  people  will  gobble  up  such 
silly  verbiage^  just  that  long  w^ll  politi- 
cians like  Truman  and  the  pope  dish  it 
up  for  them. 

After  declaring  that  ''the  war  demon- 
strated that  all  persons,  regardless  of 
divergent  religious  allegiances,  can  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
morality  and  justice",  the  presidential 
letter  claims  that  all  must  now  unite 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  enduring 
peace.  Removing  rose-colored  glasses 
and  viewing  matters  with  a  practical 
seeing  eye,  honest  persons  will  admit 
that  it  was  not  so  much  support  of  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  morality  and  jus- 
tice that  united  the  nations  as  it  was 
fear  of  a  common  enemy  and  the  real- 
ization that  the  totalitarian  monster 
must  be  stopped  or  many  nations  would 
lose  their  sovereignty.  It  was  that  fear 
of  national  death  that  united  many  na- 
tions. That  fear  is  now  gone,  and  unity 
with  it  There  is  still  need  for  support  of 
principles  of  freedom  and  morality  and 
justice,  but  this  need  is  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  unite  nations.  No,  just  as  it  was 
not  the  moving  force  that  brought  them 
together  during  wartime,  AU  nations 
have  in  common  the  desire  for  peace. 
But  each  nation  wishes  the  peace  on  its 
own  terms.  Self-advantage  always  has 
been  and  is  yet  the  guiding  rule  among 
the  nations  of  this  world. 


Trufiiar^^  LiUlv  Sermon 

The  president  of  the  United  States 
has  no  authorizatioTi  from  the  people  or 
from  Congress  to  deal  with  the  pope  in 
a  presidential  capacity.  Yet  hie  Jetter 
states:  "As  the  chosen  leader  [Fuehrer, 
D'uce  and  Caudillo  also  mean  "leader"] 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I  am 
privileged  to  pledge  full  faith  to  you 
once  again  to  work  with  Your  Holiness 
and  -with  every  agency  of  good  the  world 
over  for  an  enduring  peace.  An  dndnring 
peace  can  he  bailt  oi^ly  opon  Christian 
prinoiples/'  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
peace-hiiilding  work  that  Ti>uman  flash- 
es his  Scriptnre  gem:  "Except  the  Lobd 
bnild  the  house,  th^y  labour  in  vain  who 
bnild  it/'  This  seems  to  call  for  some 
follow-up  sermonizing,  and  the  president 
responds  Avith  a  little  discourse  on  what 
a  Christian  nation  the  United  States  is 
and  touches  upon  the  valiant  piojteers" 
who  left  Europe  to  settle  here  to  prac- 
tice Christianity  and  to  spread  it  among 
the  untutored  savages.  He  island  enough 
not  to  embarrass  the  'Tloly  Father"  wit* 
the  well-known  historieal  fact  that  the 
early  settlers  fled  Europe  to  escape  the 
persecution  by  the  totalitarian  hierarchy 
and  to  come  to  a  land  where  they  couid 
have  religions  liberty,  and  that  such 
Christian  forefathers  of  the  nation 
would  be  the  last  ones  to  kowtow  to  the 
pope  through  personal  representatives. 
The  president  did  not  mention  how  these 
men  safeguarded  religious  liberty  and 
repelled  Vatican  aggressions  by  setting 
forth  the  principle  of  separation  of 
ehurch  and  state- 
Blandly  ignoring  all  these  facts  a,nd 
the  early  foundation  principles  o:fi  which 
the  nation  grew,  Traman  moved  glibly 
on  to  a  little  discourse  on  the  world's 
need  for  faith.  Faith  in  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  faith  in  his  rights, 
faith  ill  the  triumph  of  truth  and  de- 
eency,  faith  that  raankind  shall  lire  in 
freedom  and  not  in  the  chains  of  a  col- 
lectiTJSt  organization  of  their  lives,  faith 
that  men  and  women  can  build  a  better 


soeial  world  ord^r  midget  self-rnle,  But^ 
alaSj  no  mention  of  faith  in  God,  ot 
Christ,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  Kingdom  for 
which  Christians  were  taught  to  pray. 
It  was  not  a  very  good  sermon.  It  may 
have  been  good  politics.  If  so,  it  un- 
doubtedly served  its  purpose. 

"Cmtodian  of  Eternal  Truth" 

The  pope^s' reply  was  of  about  the 
same  length  and  managed  to  say  about 
as  little-  In  hia  zealous  eulogizing  of  his 
religious  sect  the  pope  stirs  memory  of 
certain  facts  that  contradict  him.  Re 
glorifies  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
"faithful  custodian  of  eternal  triith'\ 
This  is  to  remind  all  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy's  eiaim  that  she  is  the 
preserver  of  the  Bible.  The  only  way  she 
wished  to  preserve  the  Bible  was  in  the 
dead  language  of  Latin,  Those  who 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  languages 
understood  by"  the  people  were  hounded 
to  death.  To  illustrate  the  point,  just  one 
quotation  from  the  book  "Equipped  for 
Every  Oood  Work",  page  67: 

Archbishop  Arundel,  of  Canterbury,  in  be- 
wailing matters  to  the  pope,  assailed  the  trans^ 
latop  as  "that  pestilent  wretch,  John  Wyeliffe, 
the  son  of  the  old  serpent,  the  iori^runnsx  of 
antichrist,  who  had  completed  his  iniquity  by 
inventing  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures". In  1408  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy proscribed  the  trans)ation;  transgres- 
sors were  under  penalty  of  major  excomiautii- 
cation.  In  1414  a  Hierarchy-inspired  law  de- 
creed that  all  who  r^ad.the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish shouM  "forfeit  land^  cattle^  life,  and 
goods  from  their  heirs  forever".  The  hench- 
men of  this  vile  religioua  gang  hunted  down 
poRseaaors  of  Wyeliffe's  translation  as  if  they 
were  wild  beagts.  Readers  of  the  Bible  were 
bnmed  at  the  stalie  with  copies  of  it  aronnd 
their  necks;  children  were  forced  to  light  the 
death-fires  of  their  parents.  Frustrated,  mad- 
dened, the  Hierarchy  at  its  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1415,  condemned  Wycliffe's  writ- 
ings^ and  in  142S  bis  remains  were  dug  up 
and  h^^^^d  and  his  ash^s  thro"wii  into  the 
river  Swift- 
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In  the  centuries  that  followed  the 
Hierarchy  added  more  than  enough  fuel 
to  keep  the  persecution  fires  blazing 
against  those  who  sought  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  Bible  in  a  language  they  could 
understand.  With  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  more  Bibles  were  turned 
out  than  the  Hierarchy  could  destroy, 
and  it  was  after  this  defeat  over  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  English  that 
the  Hierarchy  grudgingly  caused  to  be 
belatedly  produced  the  Douay  Ver&ion 
in  English,  not  completed  until  1610. 

"Ch€unplon  Against  Despotic  Rule" 

Papal  gall  continues  in  evidence  with 
the  letter's  next  statement: 

From  b€r  foundation,  almost  2,000  years 
agQ,eheha9  championed  the  individual  ag;aiiist 
despotic  rule,  the  laboring  man  against  op- 
pression, religion  against  persecution n  Her 
divinely-given  mission  often  brings  her  into 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil,  whose  sole 
strength  ia  in  their  physical  force  and  brutal- 
used  spirit  and  her  leaders  are  sent  into  exile 
or  cast  into  prison  or  die  under  torture. 

This  calls  to  mind  some  more  history. 
The  germ  of  the  Inquisition  started  when 
Constantine  united  the  pagan  religion  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  with  apostate  Chris- 
tianity, to  bring  into  e^igtence  a  univer- 
sal religioT),  Then,  bearing  the  title  of 
Supreme  Pontiff,  he  actually  became  the 
first  pope  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  {Uni- 
versal) Church.  The  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannicaj  under  the 
heading  "Inquisition",  states:  ''The  tem- 
poral power  soon  offered  to  enforce  the 
sentences  of  the  church:  the  edicts  of 
Constantine  and  his  successors  now  be- 
gan that  double  system  which,  by  ordain- 
ing that  heretics  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  secular  arm,  enabled  the  chnr^h  to 
achieve  her  object  without  dipping  her 
own  hands  in  blood." 

Church  discipline  judged  conduct  and 
morals  lightly,  while  it  controlled  opin- 
ion and  doctrine  with  an  iron  hand.  After 
sketching  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Inquisition  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
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teenth  eenturies,  the  Britwmica  states: 
"Charles  V^  moved  to  new  efforts  by 
Gregory  XI^  imprisoned  large  crowds  of 
Frenchmen  for  heresy,  and  to  meet  the 
pressure  erected  several  new  prisons^ 
among  them  the  ill-omened  Bastille/'  In 
Spain  the  Inquisition  was  at  its  bloodi- 
est The  spy  system  of  pitting  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  as  used  by  Hitler  and 
the  Nazis,  was  the  means  of  trumping  up 
charges  of  heresy  against  the  wealthiest 
persons  in  the  land  of  Spain,  and  upon 
their  conviction,  oftentimes  with  one 
person  being  both  accuser  and  judge,  the 
wealth  of  the  victim  went  to  the  "Holy 
Office",  The  above  reputable  reference 
work  shows  that  it  waa  the  hope  of  this 
rith  booty  from  the  accused  that  spe* 
cially  marked  the  history  of  the  Spamah 
Inquisition, 

In  his  letter  the  pope  decries  those 
who  take  away  the  rights  of  the  human 
person  and  reduce  man  to  "the  condition 
of  a  slave  or  a  mere  civic  commodity  to 
be  exploited  for  the  selfish  aims  of  a 
group  that  happens  to  have  power*'.  The 
papacy  wielded  power  during  the  In- 
quisition, and  human  rights  were  un- 
heard of  in  her  philosophy.  She  exploit- 
ed the  wealthy  through  false  charges  of 
heresy,  nothing  more  than  a  maneuver 
to  confiscate  their  wealth. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  before 
whom  accusations  were  heard  always  be- 
lieved the  worst  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
against  their  own  orthodoxy.  After  the 
tribunal  had  passed  judgment  against 
the  aecusedj  he  was  removed  to  a  s,ecret 
prison  without  coxmnunieation  with  the 
outer  world,  and  officials  of  the  ''Holy 
Office"  proceeded  to  wring  a  confession 
out  of  the  victim.  The  most  excruciating 
tortures  were  employed  to  extort  the 
confessions,  where  necessary.  After  tor- 
tore,  the  shattered  victim  was  carried  to 
the  audience  chamber  and  called  on  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him,  which 
he  then  heard  read  for  the  first  time. 
After  he  was  convicted  he  could  appeal 
to  Borne.  Bat  these  appeals  cost  mudb 


money.  Thus  the  Inquisition  got  the  vie- 
tim'fi  property  by  confiscation,  and  the 
papacy  the  wealth  of  his  friends  in  the 
appeal  In  the  end  the  victims  con- 
demned were  handed  orer  to  the  seeiiJar 
arm  for  burning-,  for  ''the  Holy  Office 
shed  no  blood".  In  Spain  alone  one  au- 
thority quoted  in  the  Britannica  lists 
31,912  as  being  burned  alive,  17,659  as 
being  burned  in  effigy,  and  291,450  im- 
prisoned, to  make  a  total  of'  341,021. 

The  Inquisition  is  only  an  outstanding 
example  of  Hierarchy  conduct  when  ^e 
is  strong  enough  to  dictate  to  the  state. 
That  her  Inquisitorial  sentiment  still  re- 
mains is  proved  by  the  statement  of  a 
New  Jersey  priest,  made  and  published 
in  this  twentieth  century.  The  New  York 
Herald  carried  a  report  of  his  statement, 
wherein  he  declared  if  the  Catholics 
^^ere  strong  enough  they  would  hinder 
by  death  the  spread  of  heresy,  TMs 
priest,  ''Father"  Harnoy,  went  on  to  ex- 
plain  that  the  Catholic  Church  regarded 
Protestants  as  heretics.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  how  can  the  pope  in  his  let- 
ter claim  that  the  Hierarchy  "has  cham- 
pioned the  individual  against  despotic 
rule"?  Actually  the  Hierarchy  joins 
hands  with  despotic  rule,  agitates  against 
those  who  expose  her  sins,  and  then  has 
the  secular  power  execute  sentence  in  a 
hypocritical  but  futile  effort  to  keep  her 
own  skirts  clean  of  blood-guilt-  And  how 
can  the  pope  plead  about  church  leaders' 
being  exiled  and  imprisoned  and  killed 
under  torture  when  that  organization 
has  been  the  outstanding- sinner  in  these 
crimes?— Jeremiah  2:34. 

"Deal  with  the  DevU" 

The  pope  goes  on  in  his  letter  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  Church,  saying,  ''She 
cannot  compromise  with  an  avowed  ene- 
my of  God."  If  the  pope  were  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  on  earth,  which  he  is 
not,  he  certainly  would  not  compromise 
with  the  enemy  of  God,  and,  above  all, 
if  that  enemy  were  the  Devil  "When 
Christ  was  on  earth  He  refused  a  con- 
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cordat  with  Satan  the  Devil,  which  is  re- 
ported at  Matthew  4:  8-10.  But  the  pred- 
ecessor of  Pope  Pius,  XII,  that  is, 
Pius  XI,  during  a  newspaper  interview, 
declared : 

The  head  of  the  Cathblic  Church  would 
consider  it  his  duty  to  d^al  with  the  Devil 
himselt  to  say  nothing  about  any  mortals 
who,  hypocritically,  or  in  reality,  were  merely 
agents  of  the  Dictator  of  Diaholism,  if  reason- 
able grounds  existed  to  support  the  hope  that 
such  dealings  would  protect,  or  advance^  the 
interests  of  religion  among  mankind. 

Also,  it  was  the  present  pope  that  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  concordat 
with  Hitler,  and  it  was  his  church  and 
her  representatives  that  blessed  Cath- 
olic Hitler  and  refused  to  excomninni- 
cate  him,  and  blessed  butcher  Franco 
and  Fascist  Mussolini,  and  spoke  of  the 
Axis  Powers  as  conducting  a  glorious 
crusade  against  godless  Communism  and 
atheistic  Russia.  She  is  trying  to  whip 
up  such  crusade  again,  only  this  time 
using  the  Allied  nations  as  her  ''church 
sword".  In  view  of  these  condemning 
facts  the  informed  mind  is  staggered  at 
the  e:ffrontery  of  the  pope  when  he  de- 
clares in  Ms  letter  that  *'the  church  will 
go  on,  as  she  has  always  done,  to  offer 
the  most  effective  contribution  to  the 
world's  peace  and  man's  eternal  salva- 
tion". 

Another  Crusade  Against  Communism 

The  day  following  the  publication  of 
the  presidential  and  papal  billet-doux 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  Cath- 
olic organizations  would  print  tens  of 
thousands  of  th^  copies  of  these  letters 
to  he  distributed,  and  distributed  even 
into  areas  '^groaning  under  the  Soviet 
yoke"  by  smuggling  if  need  be.  The  re- 
port continues: 

The  premise  of  tW  campaign  that  is  said 
to  have  inspired  the  thoughts  contained  in 
tlie  pupe^s  letter  is  that  Soviet  policy  is  an 
ohataele  and  danger  to  world  peace.  .  .  .  Con- 
sequently, satisfaction  ia  felt  in  Catholic 
circles  over  what  is  frankly  stated  to  be,  in 
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the  last  analysis^  an  anti-coininmust  cruBadc 
In  their  view  the  official  joining  of  the  Cath- 
olic Churcli  as  the  greatest  spiritual  force  and 
the  United  States  as  the  strongest  lay  power 
in  the  Christian  world  is  seen  as  a  logical 
sequel  to  the  current  United  States  policy  of 
firmness  J  as  embodicsd  in  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, against  what  is  termed  HussUn  im- 
perialism. 

Abandoning  all  principle  and  taking 
up  the  tool  of  bribery  the  "Catholic 
clergy  will  be  able  to  use  as  a  telling 
argument  the  material  advantages  that 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  those  countries 
that  will  fight  communism  within  their 
borders  and  join  the  ranks  of  democratic 
nations"  the  article  declared.  Right  in 
line  with  these  tactics  of  bribery  is  the 
charge  made  by  a  Baptist  delegation 
that  tliG  Italian  clerical  press  gave  the 
impression  that  all  private  American 
relief  to  Italy  was  a  distribution  from 
Vatican  City,  and  that  this  was  done  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Vatican  in 
Italian  politics.  The  delegation  charged 
that  each  package  was  stamped  *'Ameri- 
can  Relief  for  Italy,  Incorporated,  care 
of  Myron  C-  Taylor,  Vatican  City''. 

The  primary  protest  of  this  group  of 
44  American  Baptists  touring  Europe, 
however,  was  not  in  connection  with  this 
false  impression  of  American  relief  com- 
ing from  Vatican  City.  The  ^jrimary 
protest  by  this  body  was  that  the  re- 
cent exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Pope  Pius  XII  implied 
that  the  United  States  goyernment  was 
''an  ally  of  clerical  totalitarianism". 
Their  statement  declared  that  the  presi- 
dent's action  "associated  the  American 
government  with  the  Vatican  in  a  cru- 
sade apparently  against  conmmnism^* 
and  that  such  procedure  "violates  our 
cherished  American  doctrine  of  separat- 
ing church  and  state".  After  calling  the 
return  of  Myron  C.  Taylor  to  the  Vati- 
can a  ^Hraged/',  the  statement  added, 
^^Ve  believe  this  action  is  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  presidential  elections 
next  year  as  it  is  connected  with  events 
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in  Europe."  President  Truman  is  a  Bap- 
tist, but  he  is  first  a  politician;  and 
politicians  live  on  votes. 

Coming  as  an  anticlimax^  on  Septem- 
ber 5  four  American  Baptist  clergymen 
were  received  by  Pope  Pius  XII.  Their 
spokesman  said  that  they  were  in  har- 
mony with  President  Truman' ti  action  in 
sending  his  personal  representative  to 
the  papacy^  and  banteringly  suggested 
that  the  other  Baptists  feared  the  pope 
"would  convert  Mr,  Truman  to  Cath- 
olicism". It  is  reported  that  '*the  pontiff 
threw  up  his  hands  and  laughod*\  Many 
Americans  are  throwing  u^  tlieir  hands 
— but  they  are  not  laughing. 

The  presidential  letter  to  the  pope  has 
given  that  religionist  the  courage  to 
come  out  more  openly  in  his  anti-Com- 
munist crusade.  A  Communist  paper  in 
France  spoke' of  the  Rome-Berlin- Vati- 
can axis,  and  tlren  referred  to  the  collab- 
oration between  Truman  and  the  pope 
as  the  "new  moral  alxis".  Both  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Socialist  papers  in  Italy 
assailed  the  Truman -Vatican  letters  and 
made  it  clear  that  they  regarded  them  as 
announcement  of  an  anti-Communist 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Vatican,  and  looked  upon  them  as  a 
"new  declaration  of  war"  against  Com- 
munism and  Socialism, 

Papal  Double-Talk 

On  September  7  Pope  Pius  XII  made 
a  speech  to  thousands  of  Catholics.  He 
spoke  of  the  world  as  being  divided  into 
two  opposing  fronts  in  the  religious  and 
moral  field.  The  correspondent  writing 
this  to  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
that  the  pope  did  not  specify  what  these 
two  fronts  were,  but  that  it  was  clear 
that  he  referred  to  atheistic  Communism 
as  opposed  to  Christian  nations. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  Communism 
had  fertile  fields  in  which  to  spread  be- 
cause of  unjust  oppression  and  poverty^ 
the  pope  declared  the  church's  opposi- 
tion to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  the  world  if  ^'those  goods  are 


ia  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  atid 
tftoeedingly  rich  group  while  vast  mass- 
es are  condemned  to  pauperism  and  to 
an  economio  condition  unworthy  of  hu- 
man beings".  If  it  were  not  tragic^  it 
wotild  be  laughable-  Such  a  statement 
eoming  from  the  pope  I  Anyone  with  eyes 
in  his  head  can  see  rich  and  lavish  Cath- 
olic cathedrals  in  many  lands  and  the 
abject  poverty  and  low  livinff  standards 
of  the  thonsands  of  Catholic  families 
that  surround  the  wealthy  Catholic  cen- 
ter of  the  neighborhood-  Could  it  have 
been  the  church's  desire  for  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  goods  that  caused  her  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Inquisition  to  ar- 
raign the  wealthy  Jews  and  Moors  in 
(Spain  on  false  charges  of  hei^sy,  and 
then  confiscate  their  property  and  feed 
ijieir  wealth  into  the  coffers  of  fabu- 
lously rich  Vatican  Cityf 

The  article  considerately  told  the 
readers  that  the  pope  was  thinlting  of 
Conimamst-dominfited  countries  when 
he  stressed  that  the  fight  must  continue 
until  religion  was  once  again  restored  in 
"the  family,  the  school,  public  institutions 
and  in  every  aspect  of  economic  and  so- 
cial lifo".  Perhaps  the  pope  was  thinking 
of  the  tlnJted  iStates,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  agreed  that  Catholic- 
children  should  be  transported  to  their 
sectarian  schools  by  funds  provided  by 
American  taxpayers  for  public  schools. 
If  there  were  fewer  toadying  hangers-on 
around  the  pope  to  interpret  his  speech- 
ea>  and  if  he  would  speak  more  plainly, 
his  utterances  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  impressing  listeners  as  com- 
ing out  of  an  honest  heart.  So  much 
double  talk  that  can  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways  is  too  politic  and  diplomatic 
for  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  JesuSj  who  spoke  in 
such  a  way  that  men  knew  what  He  was 
talking  about  It  was  the  designedly 
ambiguous  statements  of  the  pope  dur- 
ing Hitler's  heydey  that  enabled  those 
ntterances  to  be  interpreted  by  his  obe- 
dient servants  in  democratic  lands  as 
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ntterancsB  against  Nazism  and  FaBcismf 
but  which  utterances  could  bo  just  ab 
strongly  interpreted  by  the  Axis  powers 
as  denouncements  of  democracies.  At 
least  four  times  in  this  short  newspaper 
article  the  writer  obligingly  interpreted 
and  clarified  the  pope's  remarks  for  the 
readers,  such  as  the  statement  inserted 
at  one  point;  "And  the  reference  to  Com- 
munisTU  here  was  said  by  Vatican  offi- 
cials to  be  unmistakable,"  Why  should 
Vatican  officials  bother  to  state  that  the 
reference  was  to  Communism  if  it  were 
unmistakable  t 

Searching  QueBtionsp  ana  an  Answer 

Are  the  labors  of  Truman  and  the  pope 
in  vainf  If  the  purpose  of  those  labors 
ie  to  widen  the  gulf  between  East  and 
West,  they  certainly  are  not  in  vain.  If 
the  labors  are  to  obliterate  the  American 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  combine  these  two,  their  com- 
bined efforts  are  not  in  vain.  If  the 
labors  are  to  put  a  ring  in  America's 
nose  and  lead  it  back  to  the  papal  fold 
that  it  left  years  ago  in  quest  of  free- 
dom^ then  the  labors  of  pope  and  presi- 
dent  are  not  in  vain.  If  the  labors  are 
to  form  a  mutual  ndmirathn  society 
wherein  pope  and  president  can  be  ex- 
toiled  and  the  Catholic  religion  exalted 
through  personal  letters  designed  for 
wide  public  reading,  then  their  labors 
are  not  in  vain.  If  their  labors  are  -  to 
divide  the  United  States  over  a  reli- 
gious issue  and  set  Protestant  against 
Catholic,  their  labors  bear  much  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  of 
their  labors,  as  claimed,  is  to  build  a 
''sound  and  lasting  peace"  and  a  "moral 
world  order"  it  is  about  time  to  see  aome 
results  in  this  direction  if  their  labors 
are  not  in  vain.  Thus  far  Truman's  pious 
overture  to  the  pope  has  fallen  flat  on 
public  ears-  The  strains  of  his  musical 
serenades  have  erased  no  stresses  of  the 
times,  but  have  only  heightened  the 
crises  of  the  days  in  which  we  live. 

Coming  to  the  crux  of  the  matter^  the 


Lord  would  not  choose  as  one  of  Hio 
builders  the  head  of  an  organizatioTi  that 
conducted  iuquisitioiis,  that  used  world 
govomnients  to  sh<'d  blood  for  religious 
organizjitionSj  much  as  the  Jews  used 
thc^  Roirans  to  shed  the  fclood  of  His 
Son,  Christ  Jesus,  The  Lord  would  not 
bapk  jp  the  perpetrators  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion- He  would  not  haek  those  who 
jsreached  death  for  heretics  in  this  twen- 
tieth century-  Nor  an  organization  that 
has,  down  through  the  centuries,  qsed 
the  false  charge  of  lieresy  aa  a  pretext 


to  sdze  the  wealth  of  Dthen.  Not  the 
head  of  an  organkation  that  would  deal 
with  ttie  DevQ  biinself.  Christ  eaid  Hh 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  His  fOr 
spired  disciple  said  that  whosoever  ia  a 
friend  of  the  world  is  an  enemy  of  God. 
(John  18:36;  Jamefj  4:4)  The  one  who 
now  claims  to  "be  Hi8  vicegereat  ie  a 
worldly  politician.  God  uses  neither 
Truman  nor  the  poM  ag  Hm  builder. 
Then  do  TnimaD  aail  the  pope  labor  in 
vftinJ  President  Truman's  own  Bible 
quotation  answers,  Yes  I 


Introduction  to  Myron  Taylor 

IB  "On  November  f^,  1936,  Mr.  Tnyror  pr«t<lf^  ftt  fl  Waldorf- Alton*  Unquet,  in  New 
York,  in  honor  of  J'^^lvio  Scvich,  the  Luiiait  FfLjcist  ambiisMidor  to  Um  UniUd  SUt««. 
In  his  apeeeh,  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  *the  wbolc  world  has  b«n  foiwd  to  admire  tho 
aiiccesstia  of  Premier  MussoiiDi  in  disdpltiUDg  the  oatiOD'.  He  ftdded:  'Tboeo  who  have 
had  tfa©  pleasure  of  paying  frequent  viaita  to  itaiy  know  what  gtmi  progrtaa  hjia  b«n 
mB.de,'  (Xew  York  Ttmtrs,  Xo-vember  6,  193fi)  Mr,  Taylor  condndod  hia  tribute  to  Italian 
Fsaciam  by  saying::  'Today  a  new  Italian  empire  face*  the  future  and  a«sutnea  ita  re- 
flponflibiJiUca  as  guardian  and  adminiatraUir  of  a  backward  people  of  t90  miilion  Mjala.' 
Thna,  the  man  ueed  by  PjreaJdcm  Truman  and  Pope  Pioa  ill  to  carry  on  the  neiirotia- 
tiona  that  resulvid  in  th^  'apiritiar  eorre^poodencc  releaa^  od  Ati^:uit  28  waa  a  eap- 
porter  of  Fae^Ut  tyranny  and  ol'  the  Faaeiit  eonquefiC  of  Ethiopia.  Thla  fact  Indieta  tha 
sinctjhty  of  the  intentiong  proclaimed  in  th«  rniman-Pioa  correspondence.*' — The  Wttkly 
P^ople^  Xew  York  city,  Septembex  13,  1&47. 


IrxteUigence  on  the  Dedine 

'8?  Kiperts  have  concluded  from  their  iocompl^te  itndies  of  birth-rates,  heredity  and 
cducaUon  tbflt  the  intelligence  of  the  Atnarican  people  is  falUof  rapidly  from  one  fen- 
eration to  the  next.  Parents  with  low  mentality  and  poor  fiaandal  ability  produse  twice 
a&  vaB.ny  children  ai  those  in  the  higher  brackets  of  intelligcDoe  and  opportunity*  In  i 
Uvi  Gtioades.  at  tbe  present  rakr  of  fall,  the  majority  of  the  j)eople  will  have  an  LQ. 
(irtelli^^ence  quotient)  rating  no  higber  than  ''dull  and  backward".  England,  following 
tbjs  3UEU'  trend,  wilt  double  her  number  of  feeblo-minded  in  the  nozt  ^fty  years. 


Really? 

%  Bolomon  SbereftbevBky,  of  Rnadat  ia  aaid  to  posaeea  the  greatest  meoxoTj  o£  in? 
living  nian.  Concerrun^  him  Profesaor  Aiander  EjOria  aaya:  '%e  can  eaaily  maemb^ 
any  number  of  words  or  digita.  E^juaily  easily  he  memerizea  whole  pagea  from  booki 
on  ftty  aubjeCt  and  in  any  language  and  for  qnite  a  long  time  at  that.  Bhoitlblfl^ 
can  Aci'tirateiy  quotti  anything  be  was  told  ten  or  tweWe  yeara  ago.'' 
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T9"E  week-end  August  23-31  imiftt  go 
down  in  history  aa  a  lost  week-end, 
Tlie  entry  \n  red  ink  stems  from  the 
American  Legion^  at  that  lime  assem- 
bled in  convention  in  Kew  York  c:ty. 
But  the  loss  is  duo  <o  no  Legic-Ji  chaj^rin 
because  pre-fi0Jivenlir>n  ei^limates  of  at- 
tendance dwindled  from  1,200,0()0  to 
£5,000,  and  hiriher  shriveled  hy  realitj-  to 
50,000  according  to  l*eKion  sources  and 
41,000  aeeordinff  to  impartial  Li/*?  maga- 
zine- Tlie  younf^,  virife  men  of  the  Le- 
gion did  not  attend.  Though  Tney  com- 
prise 70  percent  of  flie  3,220,703  mem- 
bers,  World  "\V21r  II  veterans  were  out- 
iiujrbered  at  tfm  conve^nion  four  to  one 
by  the  veterans  of  World  War  T.  The 
Legion's  parade  of  15)47  had  little  tnore 
than  half  tiie  marchers  ii  bosf^ied  af  the 
Kew  York  convention  in  1937,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  New  York  Time.^. 

Nor  is  the  week-^nd  diihbed  a  lost  one 
b^eflijse  city  profit  was  nr>t  a,*^  lucraTive 
as  Manhattan's  borough  prei^ident  juicily 
estimated^  saying:  *'Too  inariy  p*?op!e 
are  prone  to  loot  wpor,  th&  Americiin 
Legion  eonvention  as  a  nni^anee.  It  isn't 
at  all  By  very  careful  e&tiuiate  the  Le- 
gion convention  will  bring  at  least 
^10,000,000   worth    cf    btiyiiiot^a   to   the 

oity.'*  At  any  priee,  it  is 
still  a  ninsane€.  And  if  it 
jielded  this  aum^  the  wear 
and  tear  of  th^  Jiuisanee- 
eonvention  upon  the  ])op- 
nlaee  would  nrnkt*  every 
c^ent  har<i-earned-  Aias, 
t:je  influxing  millions  did 
not  materialize.  Typical 
of  the  merchants'  views 
is  t(i«  following  report: 
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AMERICAN 

Lost  Week-End 

Anierica*    Legion's    annual    cDnvBation-oaroiual 
yeama  for  a  bl«ck-out 

So  one  geems  to  have  said  inueh  alwut  i^, 
liii-the  preasL  but  the  hotob*  aad  restauran'.s 
ir  midtown.  ha\'e  lost  heavily  siace  the  Le^^icn 
Carre.  The  normal  Labor  Day  week-end  influa: 
WBs'down  to  ft  dribble,  and  hotel  roomg  wert* 
to  be  had  almost  every'A^here  ior  th?  inere  ask- 
lag  at  fhc  counter/  (rarim^nt  cesitpr  men  snkl 
thtf  loss  in  halted  deliveries  and  in  overriintj 
for  loaders  kept  0:1  to  await  trafiic-stallpci 
trucks  viill  be  a  littk  hard  10  SM'ailow, 

Hotels  tl^vew  open  hundreds  oi'  un^ 
elaimed  rooms  after  Legionnaires  failed 
to  ahow  up  for  their  rei<ervations.  They 
eouJd  heavf)  a  s^igh  and  s^y,  "Oo^d  rid^ 
daneef  Why  ao'I  Hecaa?>e-  damage  to 
furniture,  \vails.  rugs,  linen,  room  i\^- 
furej;,  eti\,  ran  high.  One  hotel  reportr^d 
2,000  iiqu^r  bottles  huried  fi-om  the  win- 
dows, and  added:  ''Most  of  the  dnmage 
had  occurred  in  rooms  or  i&uites  ^'hert? 
drinking' nartic's  had  h^en  in  ^i-o^ros^.'' 
Another  hotel  (claimed  it  lost  $'20,000 
as  a  result  of  the  American  Jjegion's 
''rowdyiKm,  vul^^'tirity  and  vandalism'\ 
The  hoteJfi  saugiit  to  curb  iosi^e^  by  strip- 
ping tbeir  loTjbies  of  furniture  aiid  leav- 
ing only  the  barc^  essentials  in  The  room?. 
The  Oideon  Biblos  remained.  Why?  **\Ye 
figured  the  Bible  might  help  deter  the 
■ft-iekedly  intentioned/*  one  hotel  t^x^cu- 
tive  said.  Disillusioned  optimi&ts!  Yet, 
perhaps  they  did  not  pfaee  jnuch  faith 
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in  the  Bible's  restraining  influence,  as 
hotels  added  ten  to  fifteen  additional  po- 
lice to  their  detective  forces. 

Stale  Pranks  and  Lewd  Humor 

Odious  to  all  intelligent  persons  are 
the  low-mentality  Legion  gags  that  con- 
vict their  doddering  old  promulgators  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  a  second  child- 
hood- Specially  repulsive  is  the  frequent 
sight  of  unescorted  women  having  to 
run  a  gantlet  of  leering  Legionnaires  as 
these  buffoons  run  the  gamut  of  their 
ribaldry  against  the  humiliated  women. 
Year  after  year  the  coarse  guffaws  come 
in  the  wake  of  the  same  stale  pranks, 
and  many  newspaper^  noted  that  the 
punsters  peddled  the  same  old  stuff-* 
Since  these  boorish  clowns  are  almost  in- 
variably the  ancient  ones,  perhaps  it  is 
as  the  adage  says  it  is:  ''You  can^t  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks," 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  our 
sense  of  humor,  or  is  this  funny  t — A 
Legionnaire  "dropped  a  heavy  bag  of 
water  on  a  little  old  lady  on  the  Forty- 
third  Street  side  of  the  Dixie  hotel.  The 


shocked  and  bewildered  victiin  was  led 
down  the  street  until  she  recovered,  then 
went  her  way,  wet  and  sh  aking'' ,  Again,  is 
this  so  hilarious  1 — '"Bernard  Prostrock 
.  .  .  received  scalp  injuries  during  the 
Forty-and-Eight  parade  in  Eighth  Ave- 
nue  last  night.  A  bottle  thrown  from  a 
window  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  landed 
beside  Mr.  Prostrock  as  he  watched  the 
Legion  procession  and  a  fragment  cut 
his  head.  He  went  home  after  he  was 
treated  by  the  hotel  doctor,"  Would  the 
horselaughs  of  the  jackass  who  threw 
the  bottle  have  been  louder  had  he  made 
a  direct  hitt 

One  public  press  report  termed  the 
antics  "refined  sadism".  Why  "refined*'? 
Wherein  lies  the  refinement  when  gray* 
and-shriveled  or  portly-and-bald  old 
men,  often  tipsy,  bulge  their  chest  front 
with  balloons  and  jockey  into  position  in 
front  of  embarrassed  women  and  bounce 
against  them  as  they  try  to  dodge  their 
way  pastT  And  what  refined  and  subtle 
humor  it  is  for  women  to  be  accosted  by 
these  inebriates  extending  a  glass  of 
beer  in  one  paw  and  a  chamber  pot  in 
the  other!  Many  of  the  graying  juveniles 
found  delight  in  jabbing  electrically 
charged  suitcases  and  canea  against  the 
posteriors  of  the  females,  resulting  in 
bums  to  some  of  the  victims. 

Much  in  evidence  were  the  squirt- 
brigades  that  waged  water  warfare 
against  the  harried  womenfolk,  princir 
pally.  Most  of  the  pistolqers  were  ancient 
enough  to  totter  sober,  but  many  stag- 
gered even  better  with  florid  and  alco- 
holic-flushed faces  as  they  wove  their  way 
through  the  crowds  streaming  water  at 
tiie  women's  legs  and  faces  with  their 
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little  toy  gnm.  Through  the  bars  they 
went  watering  the  patrons'  drinks;  buss- 
66  were  surrounded  and  passengers 
sprinkled;  subways  were  invaded  by  the 
water-boys  during  rush  hour  and  the 
crowds  panicked;  bucketfuls  of  water 
sailed  from  hotel  windows  to  splash  pe- 
destrians; even  trucks  equipped  with  hos- 
es toured  the  streets  and  drenched  long- 
suffering  New  Yorkers  trying  brave- 
ly to  play  host  to  the  pests*  In  further 
proving  Manhattan's  borough  president 
false  when  he  said  the  Legion  conven- 
tioners  were  not.  nuisances,  the  delegates 
turned  Manhattan  into  bedlam  by  drunk 
exhibitionists  reeling  out  to  direct  vehicr 
ular  traffic  and  hopelessly  snarling  it,  by 
firing  their  theoretically  forbidden  can- 
non, by  increasing  the  din  with  their 
hand  sirens,  by  handcuffing  unwilling  pe- 
destrians to  street  posts^  and  by  convert- 
ing crowds  of  women  shoppers  into 
screaming  masses  by  flourishing  live 
snakes  and  baby  alligators. 

Patience  was  worn  to  a  raw  edge. 
Many  victims  broke  down  and  wept  or 
fo\ight  back  with  handbags  or  shoes  as 
weapons.  Disapproving  police  were  pow- 
erless, as  their  hands  had  been  tied  by 
the  green  light  given  the  rowdies  by  the 
department's  policy  of  "courtesy,  ob- 
viously a  one-way  courtesy  of  pedestrian 
to  Legionnairej  and  never  courtesy  from 
Legionnaire \to  hc^t*  Any  uncivility  (in- 
terferencef)  on  the  part  of  police  was  to 
be  promptly  investigated,  and  the  po- 
lice were  ordered  to  play  nursemaid  to 
Legion  drunks  by  escorting  them  back  to 
their  headquarters.  It  was  the  sawing  of 
the  same  old  time-worn  tune;  the  man  in 
uniform  can  do  no  wrong,  and  others 
must  suffer  abuse  and  insolence  at  his 
hands.  Sparing  the  rod  spoils  the  child, 
«ven  second  child-hooders,  and  it  was  a 
spared  and  spoiled  Legion  that  plagued 
New  York  city. 

Stuck  with  tke  Stigma 

Urging  that  the  sti^a  of  rowdyism 
be  kept  from  the  Legion,  retiring  com- 
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mander  yxiffith  pleaded  that  the  mem- 
bers 'l^ehave  like  ladies  and  gentlemen"; 
but  a  subsequent  admission  confessed 
that  they  had  been  "oblivious  to  the  ap- 
peal". Then  Griffith  fetched  forth  this 
alibi:  "It  was  impossible  for  an  organi- 
zation of  the  size  of  the  Legion  to  avoid 
such  incidents,"  Jehovah's  witnesses 
have  held  conventions  twice  as  large  and 
for  twice  as  long,  with  no  rowdyism  or 
vandalism.  It  is  not  the  "size",  but  the 
"type"  of  organization,  Mr,  Griffith. 
Rumors  persistently  floated  about  that 
the  ill-mannered  Legion  cou/d  never  re- 
turn to  New  York  city,  though  hotly  de- 
nied by  Legion  officials. 

The  Daily  "News,  August  28,  said  edi- 
torially: ^^eVe  a  bit  bored  witR  the 
horseplay  put  on  by  some  of  the  boys, 
mainly  World  War  I  fighters.  Electric 
shock  devices  and  water  pistols  used  on 
sqneRhng  female  passers-hy  are  preitj 
old  hat  now,  and  do  not  amuse  excru- 
ciatingly/' Two  days  later  the  same  pa- 
per published  a  letter  signed  "Disgusted 
VetMt  follows: 

I'm  disgusted  with  these  American  Legion- 
naires who  use  the  convention  as  an  excuse  to 
get  away  from  home  ties  and  make  jackasses 
of  themselves  with  their  chiJdiah  pranka  I 
was  a  combat  infantryman^  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  gives  me  the  right'  to  annoy  and 
embarra^  other  people  with  brainless  shenan- 
igans. A  warning-  to  any  Legion  clown  who 
approaches  me  with  a  practical  joke  in  mind : 
You  must  have  paid  plenty  for  those  store 
teeth.  Pop;  no  sense  getting  them  all  mashed 
in,  is  there  9 

Probably  these  convention- carousers 
are  only  the  scum  that  rises  to  the  visible 
surface  of  the  large  pool  of  veterans,  to 
disfigure  and  disgrace  the  whole  body. 
The  veterans  themselves  should  brush 
them  off  so  that  the  pure  democratic  ele- 
ment could  be  Seen,  As  lAatters  stand, 
the  odious  stigma  long  stuck  to  the  Le- 
gion still  sticks. 

A  brief  questioning  analysis  on  why 
they  act  as  they  do.  Has  past  public  at- 
tention gone  to  their  heads?  given  them 
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delusions  of  cntenessf  irartTired  in  them 
complexes  of  exhibitionism  t  Is  it  child- 
ish misjudgment  in  not  knowing  when  to 
stop,  when  restraints  of  conventionalism 
and  commnnity  respectability  are  loosed  ! 
Are  their  spirits  restive  nnder  the  usual 
restraining  conventions  of  decency ! 
Does  freedom  from  home  ties,  and  con- 
vention irresponsibility,  and  alcohol,  and 
comrades  of  like  stripe,  loose  uninhibit- 
ed misconduct!  Are  they  h9n-pecked  at 
home,  and  get  back  at  the  female  of  the 
iSpecies  by  picking  on  them  at  conven- 
tions,  when  they  need  fear  no  reprisals  T 
Or  is  it  a  submerged  sex  mania  that 
seelca  to  return  them  to  days  of  youth,  to 
the  revelries  enjoyed  long  ago  in  gay 
Paree!  Is  it  that  they  realize  that  they 
no  longer  dazzle  the  young  ladies,  now 
that  the  years  have  either  bulged  them 
out  or  dried  them  up  and  bankrupted 
their  blood  of  sex  hormones,  and  that 
therefore  since  they  can  rate  no  serious 
attention  from  the  fair  sex  they  get  it 
by  being  pestiferous  nuisances!  To  them 
unfavorable  attention  is  better  than  no 
attention.  The  young  veterans  do  not 
have  to  stoop  to  such  depths  to  get  at- 
tention  from  women;  hence  their  scar- 
city in  the  pathetic  ranks  of  pranksters. 

Are  they  sadists  at  heart,  but  lacking 
tlie  courage  to  indulge  the  urge  except 
at  such  times  as  convention  license  and 
whisky^bibbing  render  them  immune  to 
punishment !  If  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  mere 
harmless  reverting  to  childhood  for  a 
time,  is  it  not  worse  than  that,  since  to 
childishness  is  added  the  obscenities  of 
adulthood?  And  if  there  is  a  rush  to  de- 
fend them  on  the  grounds  of  mere  child- 
ish  pranks,  why  is  it  that  the  police  and  all 
adults  would  swoop  down  with  a  venge- 
ance on  youngsters  if  they  would  per- 
form antics  h^f  as  bad  in  public  places  T 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  centers  around 
a  hungry  ego  that  utterly  disregards  oth- 
ers. Perhaps  they  are  just  pitiable  escap- 
ists trying  to  defy  Father  Time  with  wa- 
ter pistols,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  already  lost  the  battle  in  which 
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toipartial  Time  lays  its  hand  upon  Legion 
prankster  and  inteUigent  person  alilce. 

Bow  the  Week-End  Wa$  lo%t 

Annoying,  disgusting  and  repnlsive 
though  the  Legion  brand  of  humor  may 
Ije,  yet  it  was  not  this  aiekftwittg  Ifi.'ek  <i't 
manliness  that  stamps  the  week-end  lost- 
The  loss  came  in  the  political  arena. 
Wedged  in  among  crap  games,  prank^ 
vandalism, ^immoralities,  carousals  ana 
drinking  bouts,  handovers  and  sodden 
stupors,  the  convention  did  manage  a 
stand  on  a  few  political  issues.  Unaeni- 
ably,  the  lure  of  the  convention-carousal 
was  the  carousal  feature,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  opening  day  only 
12,000  of  the  50,000  attendants  showed 
up  at  Madison  Square  Garden  for  the 
first  session,  and  that  even  then  enthu- 
siasm soon  waned  and  the  numbers 
dwindled  till  only  2,000  remained  to  hear 
the  last  major  address,  by  Mr.  ForrestaL 
now  installed  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense-  Highly  touted  as  ultra-patriotic 
and  interested  in  national  defense,  the 
Legion  exposed  itself  as  more  interested 
in  ribald  punstering.  On  this  first  ses- 
sion the  New  York  Times  said:  *'Many 
Legionnaires  found  more  interesting  do- 
ings elsewhere";  and  went  on  to  explain 
that  tbe  ^'more  interesting  doiiigs"  w%t^ 
the  street  antics-  Evidently  48,000  of  the 
50,000  preferred  the  street  shenanigans. 

The  stands  taken  by  the  sparse  hand- 
fols  at  the  meeting  places  are  not  sur* 
prising,  knowing  the  Legion.  Amidat 
much  saber-rattling  they  beat  the  war 
drums  against  Communism,  branding  it 
the  -woHd'Sr  meBaw  a»d  saboteur  of  th.e 
United  Nations  and  urging  that  the 
United  States  outlaw  the  Communist 
party  here.  They  approved  the  Truman 
Doctrine  and  Marshall  Plan.  The  war- 
chanters  boomed  the  need  for  universal 
military  training,  and  opposed  transfer 
of  any  atomic  secrets  to  any  other  na* 
tion,  regardless  of  how  friendly,  or  to 
any  system  of  international  controL 
Their  war  complex  was  scored  by  many 
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Legionnaires.  Oddly,  they  even  opposed 
the  Tiaft-Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill 
for  veterans.  Because  of  this  Legion 
member  Mayor  O'Dwyer  said  he  was 
"shocked"  and  denounced  it  as  a  "deep, 
low  sense  of  ingratitude  by  the  Legion'', 
and  added :  "I  would  have  loved  to  have 
seen  some  decent  thinking  come  out  of 
the  Legion  convention/'  Inactive  Legion 
member  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  con- 
cluded **the  real  estate  lobby  is  too  thor- 
oughly entrenched  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Legion  to  permit  the  average  vet- 
eran to  be  beard"- 

But  it  was  none  of  these  Legion  "ac- 
complishments" that  lost  the  week-end 
for  America,  It  was  the  insidious  assault 
made  against  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
canism, that  gnawed  at  the  roots  of  de- 
mocracy, that  sought  to  black-out  the 
torch  in  the  upraised  arm  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  The  Legion  convention  pro- 
posed &n  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  water  down  and  wash  away  th6 
treasured  freedoms  of  speech^  press  and 
assembly.  They  resolve^:  ''No  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assembly  or  freedom 
of  eleetionSj  by  this  Constitution  or  the 
Constkution  of  any  state,  shall  consti- 
tute a  valid  defense  in  court  to  a  charge 
of  promoting  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force." 

The  statement  by  AVC  leadership  on 
this  amendment  shows  the  result ;  "The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  eliminate  the  words  'clear  and 
present  danger'-  It  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  legislators,  judges  and  juries 
frequently  swayed  by  the  passions  of 
the  moment  the  right  to  determine  as 
they  see  fit  what  acts,  words  or  writings 
promote  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment by  force/'  This  gagging  intent  of 
the  Legion  matches  and  surpasses  Com- 
manifit  Vishinskj^s  explosive  demand  in 
U.  N.  to  censor  speech  and  press  so  that 
no  war  talk  could  be  promiscuously 'ped- 
dled. Both  are  anti-American,  The 
ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Legion  played 
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the  role  of  yes-women  to  the  men  on  po- 
litical stands,  and  their  interest  ran 
about  as  high  as  the  men's-  The  retiring 
lady  commander  once  scolded  the  Auxil- 
iary ladies :  "It  is  very  discouraging  to 
the  national  officers  not  to  have  the  dele- 
gates interested  enough  to  say  'yes'  or 
*no\"  That  is^  in  voting.  They  wanted  to 
f  rolick  with  the  ancients  at  Times  Square, 

Parting  Glance 

Fr*m  it  all  these  facts  are  in  strong 
relief:  The  Legion  convention  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  its  3,220,763  members ;  the 
vast  majority  never  attend,  and  those 
who  do  are  lured  by  the  carousals  rather 
than  constructive  action ;  policies  are  not 
gauged  to  benefit  the  average  veteran; 
their  poae  as  expert  civilian  commenta- 
tors on  military  matters  is  just  a  pose, 
and  cannot  be  seriously  considered  be- 
yond expertness  in  water-pistoJ  war- 
fare against  women ;  resolutions  are 
manufactured  by  a  handful  of  the  "old 
guard''  and  passed  by  exhausted  old 
playboys  who  little  realize  the  impact 
of  the  bombastic  resolutions  peppered  at 
them  by  the  orators.  Then,  these  are 
widely  heralded  as  Legion  views. 

Here  are  a  few  previous  views";  In 
1923  Commander  Owsley  blubbered, 
''The  Pascisti  are  to  Italy  what  the 
American  Legion  is  to  the  U.  S."  The 
1930  convention  invited  Mussolini  to  at- 
tend, and  the  year  following  resolutions 
specially  commending  II  Duce  were  dis- 
patched. In  1935  the  viee-eommander 
pinned  a  Legion  button  035  the  Fascist 
windbag  and  made  him  an  ^'honorary 
member";  only  to  later  find  the  Legion 
constitution  barred  him.  How  sad ! 

Past  mob  violence  in  America  proves 
the  Legion  un-American,  Now  their  wish 
to  blot  out  the  light  of  freedom  convicts 
them.  Legion  in  number,  but  foreign  in 
ideology;  hence  more  of"a  foreign  legion 
than  an  American  legion.  Intoxicated 
with  alcohol  and  a  delusion  of  power,  in 
their  recent  convention  they  hand  Amer- 
ica another  lost  week-end, 
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The  Law  of  Succession  &a  It  appears  to  Spaniards 


IF  WE  analyze  and  compare  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  present  Spanish 
rule,  since  its  start,  mth  the  rehgious- 
militaristic  uprising  up  to  our  day,  we 
shall  observe  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
statements  uttered  by  the  leaders  and  all 
their  show-off  and  boastings  expressed 
through  their  acts  and  orders  of  every 
sort^  such  as  the  referendum,  the  sub- 
mitting to  popular  vote  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  Successor  to  the  Head  of  the 
State,  nothing  has  changed  in  so  far  as 
the  internal  government  of  the  Spanish 
people  is  concerned.  The  political  action 
of  the  wprld  authorizes  any  kind  of 
hypocrisy  or  fine  actions  practiced  with 
subtlety  under  whatever  pretext  it  may 
be;  and  thus  those  of  us  living  in  Spain 
can  see  how  the  same  rule  that  at  one 
time  denied  the  Spanish  people  their 
right  to  free  suffrage^  taking  away  from 
them  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
rulers,  now  once  more  establishes  that 
right  to  vote. 

The  same  standards  and  directrix 
that  the  Catholic-militaristie  alliance 
laid  down  so  tyrannically  in  the  begin- 
ning continues  today  with  equal  force. 
All  the  apparent  changes  made  to  bring 
Spain  more  in  line  with  ■democracy  are 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
to  protect  General  Franco's  government 
from  having  attacks  directed  at  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  However,  even 
those  with  but  little  discernment  can  see 
that  the  present  political  rule  in  Spain 
is  nothing  but  an  instrument  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
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Hence  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  objectives 
and  the  end  they  seek  through  their 
legislative  action. 

During  the  last  world  war  and  while 
the  Nazi-Faseist-religious  power  backed 
up  by  Japanese  militarism  was  shaking 
the  earthly  globe,  the  Franquist  rule, 
feeling  solid  and  secure,  went  ahead 
without  the  present  worry  of  making  its 
actions  appear  to  be  expressions  of  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  interest  of  the  well* 
being  of  all,  and  thus  we  witnessed  a  lit- 
eral flood  of  every  type  of  persecution 
with  no  regard  whatsoever  for  conse- 
quences or  motives,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  torrent  of  insults  flowed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  clergy  and  their  satellites. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Nazi-Fascist-reli- 
gious  alliance  and  the  end  of  the  war, 
it  was  seen  advisable  to  soften  their  in- 
discreet and  irritating  language.  So, 
with  the  worldly  clergy  acting  as  their 
mouthpieces,  they  launched  a  campaign 
of  insolent  deceit,  using  the  radio,  the 
press^  and  every  other  means  of  pub- 
licity possible  in  an  effort  to  counteract 
the  force  that  threatens  to  do  away  with 
the  supreme  governing  Catholic  influ- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  Aai  item  in  La  Prensa,  a 
Barcelona  newspaper,  reads: 

The  law  of  Succession  is  not  trying  to 
solve  the  present  difficulties ^  because  the 
Spanish  State  is  firm  and  secure  in  Franco's 
hands.  It  has  to  do  with  the  future.  The 
national  movement  pulled  Spain  out  of  Com- 
munistic chflM,  but  it  cannot  help  but  fall 
back  into  it  if  due  precautions  are  not  taken 
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to   guarantee  that  the  principles  inspirmg 
the  Crusade  remain  definitely  unimpaired. 

The  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Spain,  Cardinal  Primado  Playa  Deniel, 
in  his  pastoral  letter  published  by  the 
press  on  June  15,  provides  much  mate- 
rial revealing  Vatican  intrigue  and  its 
purpose  to  persuade  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  the  forementioned  law 
of  Succession - 

It  starts  out  with  many  arguments^ 
more  or  less  specious,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  commanding  rule 
a  definite  form.  Trying  to  cover  up  the 
complete  and  impudent  interference  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  he  says:  "The  Church  cannot  de- 
scend to  partisan  concretions"  And 
adds :  ''How  can  the  Church  intervene  in 
this  all-important  moment  in  the  history 
of  Spain r  And  answers:  *'The  Church 
exercises  her  moral  and  educational  mag- 
istracy with  regard  to  the  obligation  and 
grave  responsibility  of  voting  in  this 
moment  so  critical  to  the  future  of  the 
people;  however,  it  does  not  decide  for 
them  how  they  should  vote;  it  is  left  up 
to  the  citizen's  conscience  to  determine 
the  conunon  good*" 

^What  is  this  common  good  that  he  de- 
fends? His  own  words  supply  the  an- 
swer: "In  those  moments  of  transcen- 
dental importance  when  changes  are  be- 
ing m;ade  in  rulership,  the  Church,  In 
her  serene  position,  with  complete  love 
for  the  country,  appeals  to  all  her  chil- 
dren to  act  in  obedience  to  their  con- 
science, seeking  the  well-being  of  reli- 
gion/^ 

There  is  no  doiibt  that  what  they  are 
seeking  through  the  farce  of  referendum 
is  nothing  else  than  to  keep  the  present 
Spanish  state,  made  up  of  the  milita- 
ristic-politieal-religious  combine,  and  le- 
galize it  before  the  world. 

The  Hierarchy  has  many  and  varied 
interests  aside  from  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  nation,  and,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  would  continue  indefinitely,  the 
referendum  was  arranged  regarding  the 
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law  of  F^uccession.  It  specifies  that  no 
one  who  does  not  adapt  himself  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  that  is,  accept 
as  immovable  the  Vatican's  position  m 
Spain,  can  succeed  General  Franco  as 
ruler,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  king 
or  of  regent.  It  reads,  word  for  word; 

The  king  or  regent  must  be  a  male,  Span- 
ish and  Catholic,  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
must  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to"  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  prmeiples  that  shape  the 
National  Movement. 

The  head  of  the  State,  upon  hearing  the 
Kingdom  Cabinet,  can  propose  to  Parliament 
[Cortes]  that  those  of  the  royalty  who  lack 
the  neCGSsaiy  ahility  to  rule,  or  who  are 
known  to  deviate  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  State,  or  who  because  of  their 
acts  deserve  to  lose  their  right  of  succession, 
be  excluded  from  the  aueeessors. 

If  we  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  "the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  that  shape  the  A^a- 
tional  Movement"  and  "known  to  deviate 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
State"  which  detail  the  real  objective  of 
the  law  of  Succession^  they  would  be 
completely  cleared  up  by  an  item  ap- 
pearing in  La  Vanguardia  Espanola  a 
few  days  before  the  election  was  held, 
encoura^ng  Catholic  priests  to  vote  in 
the  affirmative-  It  reads : 

Who  else  was  it,  if  it  waa  not  the  clean 
and  invincible  sword  of  Franco  that  fought 
for  the  GathoYic  religion,  making  her  £he  im- 
movable foundation  of  the  regime  because  it 
is  the  very  substance  of  Spanish  immortality?. 

Tour  Tes  to  the  law  of  Succession  guaran- 
tees that  the  essence  of  this  will  continue 
everlastingly. 

Having  settled  what  the  real  political 
significance  of  the  famous  Law  of  Suc- 
cession is,  we  go  on  to  examine  the  re- 
action of  the  Spanish  people.  This  is 
very  complicated  because  a  multitude  of 
details  and  aspects  present  themselves, 
being  identical,  in  this,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world-wide  confusion. 
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Fear  bf  the  unforeseen,  the  exceeding- 
ly horrible  futurej  the  different  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  agitate  the 
earthj  aa  well  as  the  difficult  circum- 
stances, all  children  of  the  destruction 
that  has  resulted  in  so  much  misery,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  .things  influenced 
by  the  world  calamity,  such  as  crimes, 
political  persecutions,  etc., — these  are 
factors  that  in  themselves  monopolize 
the  attention  of  the  blind  masses. 

The  constant  emotional  violence,  sec- 
onded by  the  terrible  reli^ous  pressure, 
holds  the  expression  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple's reasoning  down  to  a  minimum.  The 
majority,  even  if  it  is  through  intuition, 
hate  Catholic  religionism;  grudgingly 
they  cry  against  it,  but  in  the  end,  more 
or  less  unconsciously,  they  submit  to  the 
clerical  power  in  many  diiTerent  ways. 

But  as  to  the  success  of  the  referen- 
dum about  which  the  Rule  is  doing  so 
much  talking  and  bragging,  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  false.  There  are  those  who 
declare  that  the  official  results  of  the 
plebiscite  were  not  true  but  were  pre- 
pared before  the  day  of  election.  One 
thing  seems  sure,  and  that  is  that  the 
government  feared  the  effect  the  refusal 
to  vote  would  have  on  politics  and  prop- 
aganda more  than  a  negative  vote.  The 
latter  was  not  likely  to  happen,  but  the 
other  threatened  to  appear  as  a  block. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  failure  to  go  to 
the  polls,  certain  necessary  steps  were 
taken,  not  very  democratic,  it  is  true, 
and  with  no  heed  as  to  whether  they  vio- 
lated the  ideological  will  of  the  individ- 
ual or  not. 

We  quote  from  La  Vanguardia  Es- 
panola,  June  1: 

All  Spauieh  citizens  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  have  the  right  to  vote,  regardless  of 
aex,  state  or  profession,  as  long  as  they  are 
registered  in  the  list  of  voters  in  their  corre- 
sponding section. 

Those  who  have  this  right  and  fail  to  exer- 


cise it  will  be  subject  to  legal  action*  In  fact. 
Article  84  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  1907,  whidi 
will  be  fully  enforced  in  the  coming  election, 
sets  forth  the  following :  The  voter  who  with- 
out legitimate  cause  fails  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion held  in  his  district  shall  he  punished: 
first,  by  having  his  name  published  aa  cen- 
sure for  having  failed  to  fulfill  hia  civil  duty 
that  he  may  thus  be  unfavorably  marked  in 
his  admmistrative  career,  if  it  so  happens  that 
he  has  such  a  career ;  and,  second,  by  having 
to  pay  an  extra  charge  of  two  percent  to  the 
State  in  case  he  fails  to  participate  in  another 
election. 

If  the  voter  receives  wages  or  property  from 
the  state,  province  or  city,  he  shall  forfeit  one 
percent  of  this  from  then  until  another  eieo- 
tion  is  held. 

In  order  to  prove  whether  one  had 
voted  or  not,  it  was  declared  compul- 
sory for  voters  to  take  with  them  their 
ration  cards  and  these  were  to  be  shown 
at  the  time  of  depositing  their  ballot;  a 
seal  was  then  placed  upon  them  as  proof 
that  they  had  complied  with  govern- 
mental orders.  This  caused  much  fear 
among  the  people,  particularly  among 
those  who  were  in  greater  need,  fear  that 
they  might  take  away  their  miserable 
rations,  which  are  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient for  one  day. 

Likewise  the  Government  Syndicates 
issued  a  watchword  of  a  threatening  na- 
ture against  those  not  obeying  the  or- 
ders, and  the  churches  were  political 
centers  demanding  an  affirmative  vote. 
The  editor  of  the  newspaper  La  Van- 
guardia  Espanola  in  his  editorial  of 
July  2  prophesied  arrogantly  that  the 
evils  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  would  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  people  if 
they  did  not  vote  favorably,  and  pointed- 
ly added:  "The  No  [vote]  is  repudiated 
not  only  by  the  elemental  standards  of 
patriotism  but  by  those  of  plain  sanity 
and  the  biological  instinct  of  preserva- 
tion,"— Contributed. 
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Do  High  Scfiook  and  Colleges 

Provide  Essential  Training? 


DISSATISFACTION  with  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  has  become 
more  widespread  than  ever  before.  Se- 
vere critics  are  to  he  found  among  par- 
ents students,  employers  and  ed^jcators 
themselves.  While  many  of  tiiese  con- 
tent themselves  with  pleas  for  reform, 
not  a  few  attack  the  hasic  motives  and 
methods  that  have  become  standard  in 
American  institutions.  What,  ^ome  ask, 
is  the  purpose  of  modern  fjchooiingt 
wha:  should  the  purpose  bet  and  how 
are  the  graduates  of  thu  systems  fulfill- 
ing those  purposes  or  proving  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  employed?  If  the 
best  interest  of  the  society  in  whi^ih  the 
chiidrt^n  "wil]  be  expected  to  Jive  is  the 
chief  concern  of  education,  does  it  follow 
that  the  individual  child's  interest  U 
best  served  by  fitting  him  into  this  social 
pattern  t 

Before  considering  the  various  theo- 
ries of  what  ail  education  i&  for,  an 
amazing  answei"  to  the  last  <)aestion 
about  fitting  the  ehfld  into  tbe  pattern 
of  modern  society  is  found  in  a  book  by 
two  experienced  psychologists,  Lund- 
berg  and  Farnham  g:ve  bold  testimony: 
"But  what  about  our  schools?  Don't  the 
elaborate  schools  show  we  are  truly  in- 

terested  in  our 
children  1  To  tell 
th€  truth,  our 
schools  are  little 
concerned  with  do- 
ing things  for  the 
child.  School  is  a 
place,  usually, 
where  things  are 
done  to  the  child. 
The  techniques 
taught  in  the 
sch  ools,  by  and 
large,  are  not  for 
liLB  personal  bene- 
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fit  but  to  make  him  an  apt  worker  in  a 
system  resting  on  valuer  that  go  coun- 
ter to  the  attainment  of  personal  wel- 
fare/' 

The  argumenL  is  continued  by  the 
aut-iors  to  the  efleet  that  childrei^  oC 
widely  differing  capabilities  are  rulli- 
lessly  pressed  liirougti  the  same  mold, 
the  child  in  generally  rojecied  except  a^ 
a  problen:,  and  ^little  oi"  wiiat  is  taught 
in  schools  is  taught  to  enable  the  child 
to  live''  with  more  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness. This  i?  ind(^ed  a  bold  and  sw9*^p- 
ing  denunciation  of  ::he  entire  American 
system;  amh  wliile  it  relates  chiefly  to 
elementary  schoo-s,  it  i:^  imporlant  to 
our  ccnsiiie ration,  since  the  puhHic  school 
i'asliioni  tiie  child  in  his  most  impres- 
sionable years,  and  must  conseque:itly 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  high  school 
and  college  failures  and  inadt^quacies. 

The  elem'enlary  school  in  open  to  aji- 
other  line  of  attack,  in  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  hard  and  fixed  courses 
of  child  disciplining,  in  ai&ity  p'ia^^s  the 
"progressive"  school  has  been  adopted. 
Even  in  the  less  radical  types^  the  hick- 
ory t^vileii  has  been  entirely  discarded 
even  for  the  ''obstreperous''  child,  spell- 
ing is  often  neglected,  and  mathematics 
is  taugl^it  by  the 
notably  unsatisfac- 
lory  method  of  em- 
ploying pictures 
and  stories*  The 
Ignited  States  gov- 
ernment- which 
could  not  use  men 
who  didn^t  know 
arithmetic,  was  one 
of  the  chief  com- 
plainers  against 
this  sort  of  prac- 
tice, Though  forced 
to  modify  the  cur- 
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riculnm,  "progressive''  edncation  is  still 
the  rule  in  many  parts  of  California  and 
elsewhere. 

To  Britain,  however,  goes  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  possessing  the  last 
word,  the  ultimate  in  ''progressive" 
iehools.  Headmaster  Alexander  Neiil, 
reacting  from  his  Scottish  father's  se- 
vere disciplining,  established  a  school 
without  any  discipline  whatever  except 
that  of  a  student  government  in  which 
the  vote  of  the  child  of  four  is  as  effec- 
tive as  that  of  those  fourteen.  The  chief 
objective  of  Summerhill,  established  by 
Neill  in  a  red  brick  Victorian  house  with 
rambling  garden^  in  1921,  is  to  rid  the 
child  of  inhibitions.  The  shocking  ac- 
count in  Time  magazine  relates  that  the 
children  are  permitted  to  swear,  steal, 
smash  things  up,  play  hookey,  and  lie, 
without  restraint.  Sex  education  is  ex- 
plicit, no  restraint  is  enforced  along  this 
line^  and  the  information  dispensed  in- 
cludes instruction  on  birth  control.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Americans  who  re- 
cently invited  Neill  to  this  country  to 
lecture  on  his  system  will  not  be  the 
planners  of  tomorrow's  schools. 

High  schools  and  colleges  thus  have  a 
ready-made  problem  in  the  "progres- 
sive'' school,  and  most  elementary 
schools  are  indoctrinated  with  this  in 
some  degree.  Further,  a  teacher^  no  mat- 
ter how  conscientious,  must  adopt  the 
method  prescribed  by  the  director  of 
curriculum  or  other  official  who  formu- 
lates school  policy.  Thus  junior  high 
schools  and  high  schools  are  filled  with 
"progressive"  school  students  and  even^ 
tually  the  colleges  get  about  two  million 
of  tlie  Seven  million  high  school  students- 
Even  after  passing  through  high  school 
a  great  many  of  these  two  million  can- 
not speil,  add  a  column  of  figures,  or 
speak  a  grammatical  sentence.  In  an  in- 
terview the  public  relations  director  of 
a  great  southern  California  university 
admitted  that  so  woeful  was  the  lack  of 
basic  training  among  college  entrants 
that  aptitude  tests  were  required,  and 
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for  those  most  deficient  special  English 
and  other  classes  were  required. 

In  1945,  Harvard  made  an  effort  to 
lay  down  rules  for  basic  high-school 
edncation.  After  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, they  issued  a  267-page  report  en- 
titled General  Edncation  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety. Based  on  the  result  of  this  sur- 
vey, it  was  recommended  that  in  every 
high  school,  of  the  sixteen  year-subjects 
generally  required  to  be  taught,  half  of 
these  should  be  core  subjects:  three  in 
English,  three  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, two  in  history,  government  and 
related  subjects.  These  subjects  should 
form  a  "compulsory  core''  of  all  high- 
school  training.  Harvard's  objective  was 
to  give  all  students  a  certain  amount  of 
common  knowledge,  or  traditional  cul- 
ture, regimenting  them  in  a  mold  that 
would  preserve  democracy.  They  ob- 
served that  specialty  education,  tech- 
nical or  vocational,  was  forming  isolated 
groups  in  '*the  most  complex  technical 
and  industrial  society  of  all  time",  Amer- 
ica. Here  again  is  disclosed  the  criti- 
cisms of  Lundberg  and  Farnham  that 
education  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  but  to  make  him'  a  supporting 
pillar  in  conventional  society,  which  in 
this  country  happens  to  be  democracy- 

The  report  did  not  reeonunend  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  of  mod- 
em usage  even,  to  say  nothing  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Any  vocational  training  was 
left  to  individual  choice.  Harvard  thus 
veered  from  the  educational  purpose  rec- 
ommended by  the  vocationaUsts,  "Teach 
youth  a  trade,  increase  his  earning 
power,"  which  approximated  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  Andrew  Jackson  that 
education's  primary  purpose  was  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  masses.  Harvard 
also  departed  from  the  Jeffersonian 
principle  of  education  which  had  as  its 
objective  the  finding  of  the  gifted  and 
their  training  for  social  and  political 
leadership.  Harvard,  as  America's  first 
of  the  "ivy-league  colleges"  (Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth,  founded 
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by  clergymen  respectively  in  1636,  ITOl* 
1746,  and  1769),  led  the  o!d  guard  in  the 
preservation  of  tradition,  and  held  that 
the  perpetuation  of  democracy  was  tlie 
foremost  need  of  American  education. 

How  are  the  other  universities  follow- 
ing snitf  Actually,  though  high  in  stand- 
ing, and  influential  on  American  educa- 
tion,  the  four  ^'ivy-league"  colleges  have 
a  combined  enrollment  of  only  15,482, 
and  are  no  comparison  numerically  with 
N"ew  York  College's  35J08,  City  Col- 
lege's (New  York)  27,430,  Minnesota's 
18,000,  Michigan's  17,000»  Ohio's  16,000, 
minois'  15,000,  Columbia's  15,827,  Chi- 
cago's 14,500,  not  to  mention  Pittaburgh, 
Boston  College,  New  York's  Hunter  Col- 
lege for  women,  all  with  more  than 
12,000,  among  the  eastern  schools-  In  the 
west,  Denver  University  has  8,119,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  15,000, 
University  of  California,  with  campuses 
at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where,  more  than  40,000  students  for 
1947.  In  general  these  universities  with 
their  extensions  and  night  schools  teach 
almost  everything  from  eel-raising  to 
salesmanship,  from  music  to  labor  man- 
agement, besides  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools,  giving  manual  and  in- 
dustrial, farm  and  home  economics. 
The  trend  in  thes«  schools  is  to  train 
for  special  positions.  MacCracken  of 
Vassar  led  the  revolt  away  from  Har- 
Vfird's  "core  subject"'  requirements  by 
quipping:  ''Who  wants  to  eat  the  corei" 
As  head  of  this  notable  woman's  college 
he  emphasized  the  college's  policy:  "If  a 
woman  is  old  enough  to  marry  she  is 
old  enough  to  decide  what  to  study." 

Of  conrscj  religion  and  theology  are 
widely  taught.  An  unusual  subject  taught 
by  the  University  of  Omaha  is  that  of 
church  ushering.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  was  well  expressed  by  "Salesman 
Handy  to  the  graduating  class  of  Oma- 
ha's school  of  church  ushering:  *'The 
ushers'  job  is  to  put  tiie  buyers  [congre- 
gation] in  a  receptive  mood  for  the 
supersalesman  in  the  pulpit  to  work  on." 
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Pointed  CritieUms 

A  great  many  colleges  have  been 
established  by  religious  groups.  The 
words  of  Dr,  Bernard  Iddings  Bell, 
Episcopalian  clergymauj  therefore, 
might  well  be  taken  as  a  condemnation 
by  religion  when  he  remarks:  **The  mod- 
ern American  university  .  .  .  will  not 
face  moral  issues.  .  _  -  It  ignores  God 
and  thinks  and  acts  as  though  man  is  a 
creature  who  only  needs  to  know  the 
right  in  order  to  do  it.  The  result  is 
academic  befuddlement  which  makes 
American  university  education  today  not 
a  guide  out  of  confusion  into  order  but 
only  an  additional  source  of  confusion.'' 

As  for  the  business  view,  Allen  B, 
Crow,  president  of  the  Economic -Club 
of  Detroit,  reported  that  "almost  all  of 
200-odd  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers he  had  questioned  considered  U-  S. 
higher  education  a  waste  of  time  and 
monqy^'- 

Now  hear  the  words  of  an  educator, 
Dr,  Allan  V.  Heely,  headmaster  of  New 
Jersey's  Lawrenceville :  "American  edu- 
cation is  •  •  .  aimless,  unorganized  and 
purposeless."  As  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, Jacques  Earsun  reports,  in  his 
hook  Teachers  ^tn  America,  that  the 
PkD.  has,  become  the  "union  card"  of 
the  U- S,  college  teacher;  ''good  non- 
union teachers  are  passed  over  for 
wolves  wrapped  in  sheepskin/' 

But  it  was  left  to  a  former  AAP  re- 
turned to  "UCLA  to  utter  the  bitterest 
condemnation  of  the  modern  university- 
Writing  in  the  college  newspaper  called 
the  Daily  Bruin,  Jay  Douglas  Haley 
charged: 

The  educational  system  is  failing  the  youth 
of  America  .  -  .  It  is  fashioning  sparrows 
and  pushing  them  out  to  compete  with  hawks 
,  •  .  "Why  on  earth  should  we  be  taught  this 
foolishness  about  honesty,  truth  and  fair  play? 

If  a  student  is  majoring  in  law,  he  should 
be  taught  not  only  the  laws  but  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  .  ,  ,  of  finding  loopholes  _  .  < 
If  he  is  to  be  a  doctor,  he  should  not  only 
learn  medicine  but  how  to  milk  the  largest 
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fees,  ,  •  •  If  an  engineer,  how  to  constmet 
with  the  cheapest  materials  .  _  If  a  journal- 
ist, how  to  slant,  alter,  lie  .  _  .  In  the  securi- 
ties field  .  .  ,  the  difEerent  methods  of  water- 
ing stocks  and  duping  customers. 

Let  ufl  get  up  petitions  to  remove  these 
namby-pamby,  professors  stumbling  on  their 
White  Horse  Truth  and  get  some  good  hard- 
headed  business  men  in  our  colteges  to  teach 
us  whatever  we  have  to  know  to  become  a 
success-  [Reported  by  Tiyne  magazine, 
March  18,  1946] 

The  sweeping  criticisms  by  Haley  are 
largely  justified  by  the  impractical  na- 
ture of  college  education.  Why,  indeed, 
should  not  the  young  man  he  informed 
of  the  hazards  ahead,  of. the  kind  of 
world  of  treacherous  waters  in  which  he 
must  steer  his  future  coursel  Colleges 
with  emphasis  on  social  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities more  often  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  mental  character  and  raoralB 
for  the  onslaught  that  is  bound  to  come 
on  the  man  of  principle^  who  undertakes 
in  either  business  or  profession  to  steer 
an  honorahle  course.  But  a  man  needs 
more  than  teaching  about  the  profes- 
sional sharks.  He  needs  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  the  top-ranking  Edu- 
cator of  Eternity,  Jehovah  God,  because 
such  knowledge  discloses  why  the  world 
of  conventional  society  is  corrupt  and 
death-dealing. 

But  leaving  the  absolutely  essential 
instruction  in  God's  Word  to  Christian 
parents,  could  not  the  high  schools  give 
a  little  useful  information?  High  schools 
and  colleges  seem  to  ignore  the  essen- 
tials that  men  and  women  need  to  know, 
and  their  spreading  out  into  multitudi- 
nous specialty  fields  seems  to  worsen  tlmt 
basic  lack,  Why,  indeed,  is  college  edu- 
cation conducted  in  the  clouds  when  life 
must  be  lived  ou.the  groundt 

To  be  entirely  blunt  about  it,  the  time 
comes  to  every  man  that  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  simple  repairs  on  the 
plumbing  is  a  good  deal  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
Caesar   encountered   when   he  invaded 
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Oanl.  Collegiate  defense  thai  their  miB- 
sion  is  to  teach  youth  to  think  is  very 
inadequate  to  help  the  girl  graduate 
whose  cook  has  gone,  or  whose  baby  has 
the  colic.  Why  not  some  simple  medical 
instruction  for  men  and  women?  Or  in 
law  to  aid  a  man  in  simple  contracts  and 
other  problems  that  are  so  often  made 
costly  and  complicated  rather  than 
helped  by  the  legal  profession  f  And  whjr 
so  much  instruction  discrediting  the  Bi- 
ble? and  none  disclosing  the  uselessness 
and  even  harmfulness  of  great  religious 
institutions?  This  is  not  to  say  that  all 
men  and  women  can  be  taught  all  the 
manual  arts,  but  it  is  certain  that  schools 
could  give  much  useful,  homely  knowl- 
edge, if  they  deigned  to  do  so. 

The  question  is,  Why  do  they  not 
deign  to  do  sof  The  answer  is  simple 
and  reverts  to  the  introductory  dritioifltn 
of  schools  that  they  are  not  conducted 
for  the  individual  welfare,  Thua^  if  a 
man  knew  many  simple  things  his  de- 
pendence on  the  farmer,  plumber,  car- 
penter, electrician,  mechanic,  doctor, 
lawyer  and  preacher  would  be  at  an  CTd. 
He  would  no  longer  be  in  economic  bond- 
age to  organized  society.  Harvard  might 
well  fear  that  common  education  might 
well  devastate  the  democratic  system  of 
professions  and  trades.  Doubtless  the 
paraphernalia  of  colleges 'such  as  their 
vivisection  laboratories,  immense  librar? 
ies  filled  with  foolish  minutiae,  their 
eighty  millions'  worth  of  fraternity 
houses,  their  ponderous  opinions  and 
endless  research  for  that  which  is  not 
worth  finding  would  be  at  an  end*  Per- 
haps bitter  words,  but  never  so  bitter  as 
the  experiences  of  graduates  who  made 
high  grades  only  to  find  tiiat  the  informa- 
tion was  about  as  useful  as  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  in  the  Fiji  islands.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  misguiding  youth  rests  on  the  higher 
(in  the  clouds)  educational  system.  It  is 
probable  that,  except  for  several  million 
self-advertisers,   the   system  would  be 
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Accurate  Interpretation 
of  Scripture 

TJEfE  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Bible 
make  up  God's  Book,  written  afore- 
time for  those  living  at  the  end  of  the 
world  "The  message  of  that  holy  Book 
must  be  God's  message  to  men,  and  must 
be  conveyed  to  His  servants  on  earth  by 
means  of  His  great  Interpreter,,  "one 
among  a  thousand/'  to  wit,  His  glorified 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  small  remnant  of 
true  followers  of  the  Son  of  God  have  no 
interpretative  power  of  their  own.  The 
apostle  Peter's  inspired  saying  applies 
today  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religious 
organisation  as  well  as  to  all  other 
groups  of  men,  that  "no  prophecy  of  the 
scripture  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
tion. For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
holy  [spirit]".  {2  Peter  1:  20,  21)  How- 
ever, the  fatthful  remnant  of  Christ's 
footstep  followers  are  proclaiming  God's 
message  from  His  written  Word,  How 
did  they  get  it? 

The  remnant's  having  the  message  is 
made  possible  because  God  causes  the 
prophecies  which  He  inspired  by  His 
spirit  to  be  fulfilled.  Then  God,  by  that 
eame  holy  spirit  or  active  force,  opens 
the  understanding  of  His  spirit-begotten 
remnant  to  discern  the  fuliillment  of 
such  prophecies.  Thus  God  by  means  of 
His  spirit  interprets  His  Word  to  His 
servants  on  the  earth  in  this  day.  "For 
God  revealed  them  to  us  through  his 
spirit,  for  the  spirit  fathoms  everything, 
even  the  depths  of  God  himself." — 1  Co- 
rinthians 2:10,  An  Amer.  Trans. 
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Such  divine  action  of  interpreting 
Scripture  for  the  benefit  of  the  remnant 
of  today  can  better  be  understood  after 
we  examine  God's  dealing  with  the  faith- 
ful Jewish  remnant  in  the  first  century, 
or  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Even  on 
the  day  of  Jesus'  departure  from  them 
and  His  ascension  to  heaven,  they  did 
not  understand  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God.  They  thought  it  was 
to  be  earthly  and  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  earthly  nation  of  the  Jews  or  Israel- 
ites. "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  f'  they 
asked.  The  resurrected  Jesus  assured 
them  that  they  would  understand  this 
and  other  matters  too  respecting  God's 
kingdom  in  due  time,  when  the  holy  spir- 
it should  come  upon  them.  After  that 
they  would  preach  the  message  as  wit- 
nesses, to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  (Read 
Acts  1:1-9,)  Ten  days  later  was  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  which  feast  day  was 
fifty  days  after  Jesus'  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Then  the  holy  spirit  came  upon 
the  remnant  of  faithful  Jews  assembled 
in  Jerusalem.  It  was  accompanied  by 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  above  their  heads 
and  the  sudden  ability  of  those  Jewish 
disciples  to  preach  God's  message  in  un- 
learned foreign  languages.  The  great 
crowd  of  foreign-speaking  Jews  that  was 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  rushing  wind 
and  other  strange  occurrences  that  took 
place  heard  the  message  proclaimed  in 
their  respective  languages.  It  was  so  un- 
usual that  many  of  them  were  disposed 
to  charge  it  to  the  spirits -of  intoxicating 
drink, — Acts  2,  ■ 
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What  actually  took  place  was  what 
Jesus  had  foretold  to  His  disciples,  say- 
ing: "Wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Fa- 
ther, which  yon  heard  from  me;  that 
John^  indeed,  immersed  in  water,  bat 
you  will  be  immersed  in  holy  spirit,  after 
a  fe^v  days/'  (Acts  1 :  4, 5,  The  Emphatic 
Diaglott;  Luke  24:49)  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  immersion  with  holy  spir- 
it of  the  members  of  the  'laody  of  Christ". 
It  was  the  authoritative  seal  that  they 
had  been  begotten  of  God,  or  bom  again, 
born  of  water  and  spirit,  and  were  spir- 
itual children  of  God,  His  called  and 
chosen  or  elect  ones.  But  more  than 
that:  it  was  evidence  that  they  had  been 
anointed  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  were 
His  anointed  ones.  This  event  harmo- 
nized with  God's  dealing  with  Jesus  him- 
self at  Jordan  riven  When  Jesus  was 
immersed  in  water  by  John  the  Baptist, 
there  was  a  visible  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  or  active  force  of  God  alighting 
upon  Him  and  God's  voice  from  heaven 
openly  confessed  Jesus  as  His  Son,  say- 
ing: *This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;^  (Matt.  3: 16,17)  This 
not  only  meant  that  Jesus  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  sacrifice  as  "the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world''; 
it  also  meant  that  God  had  begotten  Je- 
sus by  the  spirit  and  brought  Him  forth 
as  a  spiritual  Son,  and  that  He  had 
anointed  this  Son  Jesus  with  His  holy 
spirit.  By  reason  of  such  anointing  Je- 
sus became  Christ,  which  title  means 
A'nointtd  One.  Thereafter  John  also 
testified  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God- 
— John  1 :  33, 34, 29. 

Tears  after  Pentecost  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter testified  to  Jesus'  anointing.  Just  be- 
fore God  rightly  interpreted  His  proph- 
ecy at  Daniel  9 :  27  by  pouring  out  His 
spirit  upon  the  first  Gentile  converts  at 
the  end  of  "one  week"  of  special  favor  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  seventieth  week, 
Peter  said:  "After  the  baptism  which 
John  preached ;  how  God  anointed  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  with  the  holy  [spirit]  and 
with  power    [at   the   beginning  of   the 
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seventieth  week] :  who  went  about  doing 
goodt  and  healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with 
him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things 
which  he  did  ,  -  -  Him  God  raised  up 
the  third  day,  and  shewed  him  openly; 
not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  :  .  . 
And  he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the 
people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead."— Acts  10:3742. 

By  virtue  of  Jesns'  being  begotten  and 
anointed  as  the  spiritual  Son  of  God  He 
could  there  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  quote  Isaiah  61 : 1, 2  as  accu- 
rately interpreted  and  could  say  to  HIb 
fellow  townsmen ;  '*The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  jab 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  fca 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preaeh 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  •  -^  - 
This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears."  (Luke  4:18,19,21)  In  the 
case  of  Jesus  His  anointing,  which  »m- 
missioned  Him  to  preach,  came  nwn 
Him  immediately  when  He  was  begotten 
of  the  spirit,  after  His  consecration  to 
do  God's  will  had  been  accepted  of  His 
heavenly  Father,  which  consecratimi  Je- 
sns  symbolized  by  baptism  in  water.  His 
Father  baptized  Him  with  holy  spirit, 
and  thereafter  Jesus  laid  off  from  car- 
penter work  at  Nazareth  and  did  the 
gospel  ministry  according  to  His  com- 
mission from  God.  He  did  so  because  He 
knew  He  had  the  right  interpretation 
thereof  from  God  His  Father  and  by 
means  of  the  spirit  or  active  force  of 
God  Thus  we  see  that  Jehovah  G»d 
Almighty  is  His  own  interpreter,  and 
that  He  brings  to  pass  the  right  events 
fnlfilling  prophecy  and  thereafter  causes 
such  fulfillments  to  become  apparent  to 
His  devoted  servants  on  earth,  that  they 
might  be  guided  by  the  accurate  inter- 
pretation. 
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The  Pythagorean  Theorem 


PYTHAGOBAS  (Py-thag'o-raa)  was 
a  Q-reek  aiatheTnatician  and  philoso- 
pher who  lived  during  the  sixth  ceniury 
B.C.  in  the  classical  period  of  G  reek  his- 
tory. He  deduced  what  is  known  as  the 
Py-thag-o-re'an  theorem,  a  theorem  in 
mathematics  having  diverse  application 
in  the  realm  of  mechanicis  and  one  which 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  to  tJiis  -very 
day.  While  Pythagoras  is  generaily 
known  aa  a  2f!athematiei$.n,  he  too  delved 
into  the  domain  of  theology,  he  having 
originated  (with  thc^  Hevirs  ba.cking) 
the  false  doctrine  of  "tho  transmigration 
of  souls",  Strangpiy  enough,  while  his 
reasoning.^  on  religious  doctrines  led  him 
astray  of  the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Bi- 
ble, yet  that  same  reasoning  of  his 
broaghf  forth  a  mstthsmtxtic^l  theorem 
which  has  lived  through  centuries  of 
time  and  to  this  very  day  h  aclmowl- 
edged  to  be  true. 

The  theorem  is  this:  Given  any  plane 
figure  bounded  hy  three  straight  lines, 
and  therefore  having  three  angios,  one 
of  which  is  a  right  angle,  the  hypotenuse 
(the  longest  side)  squared  is  ecjuai  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  remaining  two 
sides.  The  essenlial  requirement  before 
this  theorenj  becomes  appliaible  is  that 
the  triangle  must  contain  ock?  right 
angle,  that  is,  the  triangle  rcust  have  one 
ang.e  of  SO  degrees,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
circle. 

To  aid  in  the  visoali nation  of  the 
theorem,  draw  a  diagram  of  a  rijrhC  tri- 
angle as  is  shown  in  Fig.  ].  Let  the 
hypotenuse  cr  jongeftt  sido  of  this  tri- 


angle be  represented  by  the  letter  a,  the 
bEise  by  the  letter  ?>^  and  the  altitude  by  c, 
Acccrding  to  t})^  tiieorem,  tfie  hypote- 
nuse (a)  squared  must  equal  the  su:n  of 
tlie  squares  of  the  base  (6)  and  the  alti- 
fude  (c).  Stated  ulgebraicaliy,  the  theo- 
rem becomes  equivalent  tn  the  equation 
a^^)^-{-c\  an  equation  easily  retnem- 
bered  because  oi'  its  simple  consecutive 
order. 

Horc,  then,- is  an  algebraic  equation 
relating  the  three  sides  of  a  right  tri- 
angle. It  -s  'he  Pythagorean  theorem 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  From  this 
equation  it  is  easily  seen  that  any  side 
of  a  right  triangle  may  be  found  T»-lien 
the  romainiug  two  sides  are  known. 
Thus:  b'—a'—c',  and  e'—.a^—hK 

As  aoine  practicjal  examplci*  demon- 
strating the  api^lication  of  this  theorem, 
consider  first  the  case  of  a  carpenter  who 
has  to  find  the  length  of  a  rafter  for  the 
roof  of  a  building,  Ho  knows  the  width 
of  the  building  iind  tlie  height  of  th(* 
comb  of  tJie  roof.  He  must  find  the 
length  of  the  rafter.  liow  can  he  com- 
pute th(?  Ien3:th?  "By  visualizing  thia 
problem  as  befng  a  right-anglod  triangle 
with  the  base  ar-d  altitude  known  and  the 
hypotenuse  to  be  found  it  U  readily  seen 
that  ail  ore  needs  to  do  is  to  square  the 
widlh  to  the  point  directly  under  tlie 
comb  of  the  rcof,  also  the  height  to  tlie 
comb,  add,  and  take  the  square  root-  The 
square  root  is  the  lerigth  o:'  the  rafter 
exactlv, 

Perlmps  vou  are  a  mason  construct- 
ing the  foundation  wall  of  a  building  and 
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you  must  lay  out  the  comers  of  this  wall 
so  that  they  will  be  perfectly  square. 
You  wish  to  determine  the  squareness  of 
the  corners  more  precisely  than  what 
you  can  obtain  by  the  use  of  a  relatively 
small  instrument  such  as  a  "square".  Use 
this  theorem;  it  will  aid  you  in  a  precise 
manner.  I£  the  two  walls  forming  one 
corner  are  each  three  and  four  units  long 
respectively,  the  hypotenuse  must  be 
five  units  long  in  order  for  the  comer 
to  be  perfectly  square  (3=+4==5').  By 
measuring  from  a  corner  three  units 
along  one  wall  and  four  units  along  the 
adjacent  wall,  the  distance  between  the 
two  end  points  thereby  determined  will 
be  FIVE  units  long  if  the  cornet  is  square. 
Should  the  distance  be  any  other  value 
than  five  units,  then  the  corner  is  not 
square  and  the  difference  will  be  an  in- 
dication of  the  amount  of  the  deviation 
from  that  of  a  perfectly  square  corner 
The  units  of  measurement  may  be  of  any 
suitable  length,  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  The  result  will  always 
be  the  same. 

Electrical  and  radio  engineers  con- 
stantly employ  this  ancient  theorem 
when  comptiting  the  characteristics  of 
electrical  circuits.  For  instance,  among 
the  many  electrical  quantities  computed 
by  engineers,  three  that  are  frequently 
used  are:  resistance,  reactance,  and  ira- 
pedance.  Also,  concurrently  along  with 
these  three  quantities,  their  vector  recip- 
rocals, namely,  conductance,  suseept- 
ance,  and  admittance,  respectively,  must 
be  computed.  Such  quantities  are  in- 
volved in  alternating  current  circuits 
only.  Thus,  when  a  transformer  is  con- 
nected to  an  electrical  circuit,  the  copper 
wire  coils  within  the  transformer  oppose 
the  free  flow  of  the  electrical  current. 
The  opposition  to  the  flow  is  due  not  only 
to  the  olimic  resistance  of  the  copper 
conductor,  but  also  to  the  strong  mag- 
netic fleld  generated  within  the  iron  core 
of  the  transformer.  The  opposing  force 
due  to  the  magnetic  field  is  technically 
known  as  the  inductive  '"reactance"  in 
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oounter^distinction  to  that  opposing 
force  which  ia  due  to  the  metallic  coppef 
composing  the  conductors  and  which  is 
knowp  as  the  "resistance".  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forces,  the  resistance 
and  the  reactance,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "impedance"  of  an  electrical  eircnit 

It  is  well  known  among^  electrical 
engineers  that  the  reactance  differs  from 
the  resistance  by  90  degrees  in  time 
phase,  hence,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  two  opposing  forces,  the  reactance 
and  tiie  resistance,  may  be  represented 
identically  by  the  base  and  the  altitude 
respectively  of  a  right  triangle-  ^ITi^ 
hypotenuse,  therefore,  clearly  represents 
the  resultant  of  the  two  opposing  forces 
and  is  known  as  the  impedance.  To  find 
the  numerical  value  of  the  impedance, 
engineers  visualise  the  three  sides  of  & 
right  triangle  aad  employ  Pythagoras' 
equation.  Thns,  impedance  equals  the 
square  root  of  the  snm  of  the  resistance 
squared  and  the  reactance  squared. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  process.  When  this 
"impedance  triangle"  is  inverted  upon 
itself,  a  new  triangle  is  thereby  ptoduced 
the  corresponding  sides  of  which  repre- 
sent the  three  electrical  quantities,  con- 
ductance, susceptance,  and  admittance,^ 
respectively,  of  an  "admittance  triangle". 
Obviously,  their  numerical  values  may 
be  determined  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner by  using  the  foregoing  simple  alge- 
braic equation. 

To  the  nonengineering  professions  the 
foregoing  terms  conductance*  auscept- 
ance  and  admittance  may  seem  to  be 
somewhat  formidable.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  their  meanings  are  similar  to 
those  of  resistance^  reactance  and  im- 
pedance, respectively,  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  major  dis- 
tinction resides  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  three  latter  terms,  resistance,  re- 
actance and  impedance,  apply  to  ele- 
ments connected  in  series  in  an  electrical 
circuit,  the  former  terms  apply  to  the 
identically  same  elements  when  they  are 
connected  in  paralleL 
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Another  instance  where  the  value  of 
this  theorem  may  be  appreciated  is 
wheie  mechanical  forces  are  combined 
and  their  resultant  must  be  computed. 
Snppoat;,  as  an  example,  two  forces  act 
upon  a  body,  one  having  a  certain  mag- 
nitude toward  the  east,  the  other  having 
a  certain  magnitude  toward  the  north; 
with  T^^hat  magnitude  and  in  what  direc- 
tion will  the  body  tend  to  move?  Since 
one  force  is  eastward  and  the  other 
northward,  they,  therefore,  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  the  Pythago- 
rean theorem  may  be  applied.  The  force 
acting  eastward  may  be  represented  by 
a  vector^  that  is,  a  line  pointing  east- 
ward and  having  a  length  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  force,  and  sim- 
ilarly the  force  acting  northward  may 
be  represented  by  another  vector.  If  the 
tips  of  these  two  vectors  be  joined  by  a 
tiiird  Une  or  vector,  the  length  of  this 
third  line  will  represent  precisely  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  acting  upon  the  body.  Its  length 


is  readily  found  by  using  the  Pythago- 
rean equation,  (See  Fig,  3»)  Any  number 
of  forces  may  be  acting  upon  a  body  and 
in  any  direction,  and  their  resultant  is 
easily  found  by  employing  the  same 
equation  in  some  form  or  other, 

Uther  instances  where  this  versatile 
mathematical  theorem  finds  ready  appli- 
cation could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum- 
The  examples  and  illustrations  given 
should  serve  to  demonstrate  some  of  its 
practical  applications.  While  Pythago- 
ras, the  Greek,  did  err  greatly  in  his 
'Vain  philosophies"  on  theological  ques- 
tions, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
mathematical  work  bore  fruitful  results. 
Rather  than  laud  the  achievements  of 
this  man,  however,  let  all  credit  be  ex- 
tended to  the  One  to  whom  all  credit  is 
properly  due,  to  the  One  who  created 
man,  Jehovah.  Without  Him  human  intel- 
ligence would  be  nonexistent;  and  with- 
out intelligence  the  deduction  of  theo- 
rems would  be  utterly  impossible. 


f^m: 
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Feeding  the  Hungry 

"What  a  welcome  note  amidst  world  famine!  But, 
causing  eyen  greater  joy  is  the  feeding  going  on  amidst 
the  famine  for  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  Godj  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Amos,  Spiritual  starvation  does  stalk  the 
world,  but  coming  forth  to  meet  the  challenge  is  The 
Watchtower.  Its  16  pages^  published  twace  each  month, 
sound  forth  the  Word  of  God  upon  which  hungry  mil- 
lions may  feed. 

Obtain  a  year's  subscription  for  this  magazine  for 
$1.00,  and  be  strengthened  by  truth  in  these  perilous 
times. 
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WATCHTOWEK  117  Adams  St.  Broaklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Please  enter  a  J^ear's  snbsciiption  tfyf  Th&  Watchtoti^^r  for 


Name 


Street 


2oTie  No State 
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United  Nattons  Conflict 

■^  The  1047  aeaaion  of  the  Unit- 
eel  NatEonB  General  Ass^mbty 
convened  September  16  In  ita 
temporary  quarters  at  New 
York's  FlwshlDfc  Meadow.  The 
65-TiatioD  world  organization  (In- 
creas*>d  Septfttahet  30  to  57  by 
aduiTaslon  of  Yemen  and  Pakl' 
fitan)  elected  Dr.  O.  Aranlia,  of 
Braall,  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
session.  Deliberations  had  hardly 
gotten  under  way  when  the  ex- 
pected conflict  between  East  and 
Weet  flflred  up  Into  more  than 
expected  animosity.  Secretary 
Marshall,  of  the  tTntted  States, 
dwelt  with  diplomatic  restraint 
on  the  intransigence  of  the  Rus- 
elan  representatives  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  (without  naming 
them  > ,  and  the  consequent  In- 
effectiveness of  the  U-  N.  organi- 
sation aa  a  whole.  He  projx^aed 
the  establishment  of  an  Asaembly 
Committee  (since*  the  Assembly 
meets  only  periodically).  Tills 
Commilttee,  referred  to  as  the 
Little  Assembly,  could  take  up 
matters  of  importance  when  the 
General  Assembly  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. With  refereace  to  the  veto 
he  said:  ^'Th^  United  Nations 
will  never  endure  If  there  Is  in* 
sisten<?e  on  privilege  to  the  point 
of  frustration  of  the  coUectEve 
^vllV  Secretary  Marshall  also 
■condemned  guerrilla  resistance 
to  the  government  of  Greece  and 
called  for  a  frontier  commission 
in  the  Balkans. 
The  next  day,  September  18, 


Soviet  J3eput5  Foreign  Minister 
A.  V.  VlshiDsky  was  all  Set  for  a 
reply,  and  made  a  flery  attack 
on  pracliceUy  every  angle  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy,  go- 
itiK  further  by  accusing  influen- 
tial Americans  by  name  as  well 
as  the  United  States  generally 
of  war-nion^rlhfr>  H«  attacked 
the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
MursEiatl  plan,  the  elTort  to 
chnnf^e  the  veto,  and  so  on  and 
on,  for  an  hour  and  a  halt 
(Marshall  had  spoken  a  modest 
26  minutes,)  And  so  the  fat  waa 
in  the  tire  once  more,  only  more 
so.  On  September  2a  the  U.  S. 
delegate  to  the  Asaembly,  War- 
ren R.  Austin,  Ulhed  b&ck  and 
accused  Russia's  repreaentnttve 
of  falsification  and  I3be1  in  his 
attack  on  tbe  United  States. 

SIxteeU'^Nfttioii  Report 

■^  FInl&hitig  jt»  work  on  Sep- 
tember Id,  tile  qixteen-natlon 
European  Conference  on  tbe 
Marshall  plan  meeting  In  Paris 
adopted  an  amended  report  which 
estimated  that  $22,400,000,000 
would  b«  needed  to  keep  Europe 
solng  durfag  the  next  four  jeans. 
Of  this  sum,  $15,800,000,000 
wonli  "have  to  be  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  United  States,  and 
much  of  tbe  remainder  Indirect- 
ly. The  conference,  which  opened 
on  July  12,  closed  September  22 
with  the  signing  of  the  report  by 
representaUves  of  the  aliterai 
nations.  Copies  were  quickly 
flown   to  WashlD^on*  D,a  Ac- 
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tnoUy  the  i«port  indicates  tbat 
DDder  the  Marshall  plan  the  de- 
mands of  Europe  on  the  Ajn^fi^ 
can  hemisphere  during  the  nezt 
four  years  will  be  nearly  $S7,- 
000,000,000  in  gcM>dB  and  eervlces. 
The  receiving  European  nations 
will  be  able,  they  think,  to  pay 
for  about  a  third,  mainly  by 
means  of  exports. 

It  will  take  time  for  the  U-  S. 
to  make  provisions  to  meet  the- 
demands  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
for  it  requires  Congressional  ac- 
tion, and  Congress  ia  not  to  sea- 
alon.  Meanwhile  Europe  face* 
the  rigors  of  another  winter 
without  sufficient  funds.  "Stop- 
gap" aid  of  at  least  $500,000,000 
is  called  for  until  the  MarshaU 
pfaa  can  get  gofng.  To  provfd^ 
means  of  furnishing  eveo  this 
aid  requires  at  least  indirect  Con" 
greaslonal  action  through  certain 
committees.  Meanwhile  TT.  3> 
proflteers  went  on  a  epree  and 
food  prEces  began  rising  threat- 
eningly. If  this  trend  should  be 
continued  It  would  Jeopardise 
aid  to  Europe.  The  White  Honae 
reluctantly  indicated  the  preal- 
dent  might  have  to  call  a  fipeclal 
session  of  Congress.  Columniat 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck  said: 
**The  governments  and  peoples  of 
Europe  Sre  s^regrdy  BiiivBTiQg  &t 
the  thought  of  what  may  happen 
between  now  and  spring  They 
dread  the  coming  months.  .  -  . 
But  Americans  should  dread 
them  more,  because  they  Are  not 
helpless,  as  other  [lopulationfl 
are,  to  stave  off  disaster,  .  .  . 
other  nations  face  tests  of  sheer 
physical  endurance;  the  United 
States  faces  moral  testa  more 
straining  and  senrehing  than  afiy 
great  power  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  meet." 

Leaving:  Korea 

#  Tn  a  surprise  move  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  Joint  TTnlted 
States-Soviet  Commlasion  for  Ko- 
rea recommended  withdrawal  of 
troops  by  1948.  The  precipitate 
action  was  proposed  tn  a  state- 
ment which  saidt  *'The  Sftviet 
delegation  believes  we  may  give 
the  Koreana  an  opportunity  tp 
form   themselvefl   a  goTerament 
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with  ttie  Tielp  and  aMtaUnce  at 
the  Alllw  Tinder  the  onndltioo  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Ai&pricwQ  and 
Soviet  troopa  from  Korea.'* 

Coiiuuftt«e  fin  fii(f<Hw>1s 
^  Tlie  United  SratOB,  Auatraila 
and  BelRiam  were  cJiosen  hj  the 
Security  Coiiudl  of  flat'  U.K.  Id 
mld-Sept ember  to  serve  on  u 
tbree-uieiutwr  U.  N-  CorcmiaaMm 
OD  Indraeftla,  Known  fis  th<?  Se- 
euHty  Council  Ooiomttit^  of 
Gowl  Officer  tlie  thrt^njan  bod.v 
wj]l  endeavor  to  bring  tofietUer 
tlie  Netherlands  aud  l^Uon^la 
after  nearly  t-wo  monthh  of  miil- 
tary  operations,  termed  "riollce 
ftcilott"  by  th*  ^'etne^UIlde, 
affatnst  Th^  Tmloneslan  fljjlitcra. 
RepreeentaCtves  of  Gre&t  BrttaCn. 
France  and  Australia  it:i  liidOa*'- 
iia  w8Tf!  making  tavtPtlj^atloiis 
to  BW  whether  tte  u.N,  cease- 
fire orders  of  AuRiiBt  1  and  26 
were  belo^  carrltHl  out  at  ianL 

Exit  Brtt^n  <f) 

^  It  i»  some  tweaty-flFe  ytmrs 
■Ince  Britain's  ffOTernment  said 
It  vlpwort  wtth  lamr  rhe  Idea  cf 
eiiabllsJilng:  a  natioual  horoe  Tor 
ttie  Jew-a  in  ralestlue-  It  ^as 
4lnce  bod  ^ooslilf^rahle  opportu- 
Eiry  to  riow  wiUi  ijiara  (fie  ac- 
tion^ of  tfce  Jews  Ic  Pitlestine 
and  tlie  tromeudous  dlflleultks 
la  the  way  <if  accompli  sH En;;  chat 
which  It  liad  vlew^l  "wit:*  fa- 
vor"- "Itero  have  l>fieii  years  of 
Jewish  vioienoe  add  t^TTori&m 
and  much  Brillah  wealth  has 
ttmn  ffxpenat-a  and  many  BrU- 
lab  liveA  lost  to  conU^^ue  the 
Pjle«tln«  mandate,  PrewDlly  the 
isme  la  before  the  U.  >".  The 
Special  fk)niinitree  on  Talestiiie 
has  rccomD'.ended  a  partition. 
The  Jews    favor    the   plan;    tJ:e 

tembcr  26  Britain  aiinoul^ted  her 
intputlon  to  give  up  tl:Ei  mandate, 
rtRardl^^is  or  wlmt  t^-e  U- N  tXe 
tided  to  do.  She  has  hud  etionph 
of  Paieatini!,  and  mere  especially 
of  Palestinian  Jews,  Tlie  d**olslot* 
Bolvcffl  tne  probleuj  for  BrLralu, 
but  not  for  Uie  Jewa,  who  may 
cllacoT*r,  aa  tho  Hindus  tiave> 
that  Britain,  with  all  >ier  faults, 
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laclycHnfl"  some  regard  to  peTwn- 
al  Interests,  sorv*^  a  jsefid  pur- 
pofe,  even  in  PalestinG, 

HLndn-Moslem  Stottairs 

^  In  late  September  the  terrible 
relt^ons  c^miiaunal  rlotings  In 
Hiaduacan  and  raliietan  "w'cre 
considered  to  have  pas«<?d  Ibflr 
p<falE,  Kxtreme  barbarism  was 
(Mspla;*^  by  the  religtona  f&nai- 
\:jA  In  ihelr  treatment  flf  one  an- 
f;ther.  tiTcn  those  who  vere  will- 
inn  tD  '.oavp  the  plates  where 
thoy  were  not  wanted  were  not 
allowfjd  fu  depf^il  utimo^ented, 
Trains  carri'lng  refuget^s  were  at- 
tacl-X'd  and  passenjcers  slain.  One 
train  was  (leBail**d  ^y  Moftleina 
uffl  ltd  l<>aij  uf  Hl::diifi  «<MiKht 
safety  m  tight.  Tie  atiath^c  cf 
Moslem  anti  Hlnd'j  refuB(X«  was 
t^ttniateJ  lo  Uilul  7,00i>.(HKi, 
rioMa  adde:l  tc  the  mi?t'rl^s  of 
the  s^tu^tion,  and  In  uLe  camp  a 
thousand  Hindus  were  reported 
to  have  loat  theLr  lives  l>e'^ati»e 
of  them,  'Xo^^-ard  lUe  cio&o  of 
the  raomh  there  was  talk  of  wac 
between  Ihe  two  new  domiiilo^is. 
F^ven  Ganjht,  the  r:on-vio!eEt 
cna.  said  lliadustan  mis^t  be 
iib:ipeil  to  go  to  war  aKuEnai  the 
Moalem^  dominion  of  Pakistan. 

Bulfurla  Huigi  Pe^kov 

^  MJtoIa  I'etkov  was  the  lender 
uf  :he  lar^cwr  iH>lltlcuI  i>arty  hi 
Bulgaria,  the  AfirarJan  (Peas- 
ant )  Parly.  He  disdained  tht- 
CorwmunlsC-donilnated  reKime 
uiid  refused  jioiitlcnl  atniiatioTi 
Tie  was  accused  of  consplrw<,y  to 
overthrow  the  governiueril,  ^ind 
ronvicted.  t-^is  appeal  to  the  iin- 
preme  Conrt  ^as  rejected,  and. 
in  Bplte  of  strong  protests  fmn-j 
the  Cnlted  Slates  and  ^livat 
Sritafn.  was  han^vd  In  S^nfla 
pr-son  €arl5  Septerrd^cr  2Jl.  The 
i:.  S.  eTroi'Sai^  the  Hulffjulan 
povcrrment  for  what  Lr  called  £ 
travesty  on  JusTice.  The  ^ovcrn^ 
rnent  of  (Jreat  BriLair  oKso  ei- 
pressetl  sftong  disapproval.  Tbe 
Bulparlnn  Oomtnunlst  party  pa- 
per termnl  the  eicecytion  "nn 
!inperfi:ive  state  uet-esalty  fn  the 
sMpreme  vi  tal  Interests  of  the 
Bulgarian  people'*. 


Antl-DotnliUcaa  Plot 

4^  SelrJnj^  S50  men  and  eleven 
bo»r:berB,  Culm  broke  uf  a 
srran^'e  expeiiiiioa  rhflt  hdd  bsen 
H^(\l\n9■^  In  carry  crnt  a  revoln- 
t\m  fii  rte  Vominicsa  reifablfti 
The  aien  i^l^-olvefl  In  thii  plot 
were  allied  -on  kejs^  tiff  the 
norihern  ooflPt  while  others  were 
rapTiirsd  aboard  small  vessels, 
t^ome  of  tlie  leederH  were  trns- 
iwcled  of  having  planned  t:>  vfto 
the  revolution  a  r>'  forte  Hg:fiin,sr 
the  Cuban  goveninie^t  l.arpe 
quantitleH  of  arms  and  ammiinl- 
tioD  were  seized. 

Iranian  Oil  Pact 

^  Premier  <;):avaui.  of  Iran, 
walked    out    of    the    pnrMamenf 

bitter  dettuaeiati(»n  bwan«;  t>f 
the  proposed  Sovlet-Trnnlan  oli 
pa:?l.  The  nia'orlty  of  tlae  min- 
isters waJkfd  OUT  with  hhn,  so 
that  the  iiariiamenlarj'  meeUcR 
hud  to  afijoum.  The  oppositlcn 
t3eriiJinds  ihaC  only  wholly  Iran- 
Ian  cGiQ|;anit«  be  authoriKs^d  xo 
exploit  the  oil  resources  of  Iran. 

BrltAln  Buyi  SW^OQO.OOO 

^  3n  mi<j-Sepieiitb*;r  the  lotftr- 
natSoaal  Monetary  Fund  affreed 
t«  provide  Iir!ialn  with  t(?o.cOO»- 
000  In  <?^chniiire  for  sterlinjr.  ft 
IB  the  first  lime  thai  llrllflin 
found  tt  npoefiffary  io  appfJHl  to 
the  Intern arioni:!  Monetary  h'und 
for  a'd,  and  The  Incident  is  taken 
as  an  Indicallori  of  Kurope's 
serious  actuation. 

tJ,  S.  railtary  EsUblliihniQnt 

4>  M"lf}i  [he  Hdinioistratlon  of 
Tlie  Ocilh  of  r>fllce  to  -Tames  V. 
Korreatiil,  as  the  UnitPd  Statrs' 
tirsi  secretary  of  defense,  on 
S*-i tCTLhcv  17,.  t he  Army- Navy 
unif.cation  Psw  hersme  eomplete- 
'-7  operaiive,  I'hp  new  law,  Bijjned 
nearly  !wio  months  a^o.  ^ifTecta 
the  nailonal  military  eatablisli- 
menr  which  provides^  the  neccs- 
s:^ry  niJiclnJnery  for  the  co-crdina- 
t1on  of  f!r}mP8Clc,  foreijru  and 
milJrary  policy,  total  mobiliza- 
tion ill  wartime,  awil  unlUcarion 
of  The  army,  nnvy  and  air  forces. 
The  iadui'ilcn  of  Mr.  Forrestal 
wai>  hurrfed   by    President  Tru- 
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man,  who  said  that  tlie  Intenai- 
iloaal  Biiuatlotl  pr<jiapte<l  Um  to 

advflncr  the  date  of  the  com- 
moiij.  nie  next  day  Jobn  1*  Sul- 
livun  was  iworn  \n  as  *?cTetary 
of  the  navy   ami   W\    fetunrt   Sj- 

mlnfftoo  as  secreiary  or  the  all 
force.  Kf'Jineth  C.  Boynll  is  w«tp- 
larj  of  ibt  ariiiy.  Only  the  ficcro- 
lar}  cF  (1«>fen»e  has  o:ablEiet  ruikc. 
The  ciThpr-  aecr^'tflHes  stTre  ud- 
dc-r  htm. 

U.S.  Food  Prices 

4ff  The  ruing  pricOH  of  food  In 
the  i:nited  STat«!  cftUJMKi  grfneral 
i]|>48atL4fa<^rio-n  Jinil  fuinio  alarm. 
Vairioiist  progmiDa  anrl  Ideas 
wRre  advanwd  to  arreet  the  price 
si:lrHl.  The  fall  of  jraln  pricea 
failed  to  rwluoe  rptall  prlc^H,  bcl 
iv<f,u<^ed  buying  siighilj  cut  prk-^ 
*■>  of  butter  and  mcaf-  A  Con- 
pr*^M3!onal  s^brcmmlrtpe  InTOstl* 
jftLting  rhH  a]tuuclt>n  fatenttd  to 
re;ii"t?ser.tatlvea  of  conHtim»*r.  la- 
bor and  other  organizations,  who 
flemanded  the  reinstatlus  of  price 
control  ly  atatule.  A  rt'qupet  i^as 
maHv  for  in-.nKCInte  presldt*ntlal 
aolloQ  to  curb  apecularUin  on  th«- 
pruln  L'xchanppfl.  l'rf?slcl**nt.  Tru- 
ruun..  or^anulnff  a  national  drlv^, 
siibntltuled  \he  *'\Vu3tfl  r^ss'^" 
filofien  for  the  "Fat  T^sb*'  advice 
^ivou  earlier  in  th«  dooth  bj 
S^oator  Taft,  but  which  the 
nonaror  eaid  was  Intended]  only 
for  iOQri^  Am^rlcfinB.  B^pteot- 
Ui?r  2fi  the  prehLdeot  appointed 
a  ('Ltlzers*  Foo<l  (^mmltt^  lo 
jpap  a  tboroiiKh  "sovtr-food*'  pro- 
pram,  which  h*^  hr>ped  would  eii- 
U^E  Th4^  volunta^j  is>-operatli>ti 
needed  to  continue  lance  ship- 
ments of  food  to  tlurope. 

Qrala  Exports 

^  Tho  PresEdenfa  Cototnittee  on 
l-'orPlRn  Aid  stahnl  in  an  Interiai 
r«?ix>rt  k1^<«  oi:t  by  the  Mhlte 
HoiLse  on  S^ptembpr  27  that  th« 
U.S.  woald  l>e  ahle  this  year  to 
(^xport  4<X>.000,CXX»  bushels  of 
wheat  and  still  not  ^rapow? 
"grave  hardahtp"  on  Americain* 
tf^aerally.  But  \  i  was  thought  that 
such  ELhlpments  abroad  would 
eausesome  ryduotloa  In  the  avail- 
able Hiipplii>a  <tf  neat,  poultry 
aQd  dairy  products  next  year. 

OCTOBER  f«,  jpir 


^  ConnsH  of  the  Natknal  L^mm- 
K^Iatiooa  Board  <xt  September  IS 
tlk>d  aetions  agalnsA  two  imlODB. 
They  were  the  ftrat  acrti  fiolt*. 
flkHl  under  the  Taft-Hartley  I-a- 
lK>r  Law.  One  complaint  dealt 
with  refusal  of  Ihe  union  lo  bar- 
gain, the  other  wlt!L  a  union's 
conducting  b  arcMidarT  borcott 
Both  of  the  sued  untoas  were 
American  Fedemtion  i>r  Labor 
affiliates. 

HUM  KWfC 

^  Iq  late  SaptemHfif  tiM  House 
of  Kepreften  rati  Tea  (lominLltee  on 
Un-American  Acllvities  called  np- 
on  the  I>«partmect  of  Jostlce  to 
prosecute  H&nna  RIaler,  Holly 
wo«l  composer,  Thecbargrtw^re 
perjur/  aud  fraudulent  entry  In- 
to Itie  TJ.  S.  The  deportntlon  of 
Rtsier  wsfl  likewise  called  for 
Ho  is  brother  to  Gethirt  Elsler, 
purported  top  CommaniaC  agent 
111  the  U.S.,  conrlcted  of  paea* 
port  fraud  ao  August  15.  Hanna 
Elaler  la  sn  admitted  Comnauiilit 
and  accused  of  holding  a  high 
ptace  In  world  OoamQDlsm.  He 
gaftted  entrance  to  the  country 
through  the  snppoeed  mediation 
of  Mrs.  Itodeei^elt  She,  howeverp 
stated  tTwt  the  merelj  pmed  a 
comuiQDlcatliMi  rsfcard^K  Elakr 
Biioo^  Id  routine  fadiloii  to  the 
stale  department 

Flotfdft  Hurrfcaae 

<^  Arloleiitwhlrltni  wlndstriKk 
Florida's  reeort  regkm  around 
AUami  In  mld-SeptetntMn  Blm<^ 
:t  had  been  an(lclp«ted,  few  live* 
w«re  loM.  hnc  there  were  nnmer- 
ons  Injuries  and  proDertj  loinea 
were  estimated  to  have  totaled 
r^,WX),00O.  rhe  hurricane  iwept 
acfoes  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New 
Otleina,  where  ntncb  propertr 
was  fllBo  destroyed,  thouj^h  the 
LORS  waa  lesa  coatlj  tlisn  In 
Florida. 

Afitarctle  BeMve 
^  T^fee  British  diers,  lost  la 
ttie  Aotarctk  wIlderDcas  as  the 
result  of  the  forced  landing  of 
their  plane,  were  rescued  after 
nine  da^s.  British  and  Auericaa 
expedltlotw  took  part  In  tin  er- 


temtive  air  and  groond  teardi 
that  fln&U^  iDeated  ths  moa  as 
thej  w««  ploddli^  paJntnllT 
tk«ck  to  their  baee  with  llttie 
chance  of  reaching  their  objec- 
tive. 

Speed  Beooid 

^  Speeding  at  the  rate  of 
9M,TQ6  miles  sn  hour  on  the 
Boonevllle  Salt  Flatfl  of  rtab, 
John  Cchb,  of  1-endon,  eirab- 
riah^  A  new  Te«>rd  for  the  mile. 
The  kilometer  record,  establlibed 
St  the  aame  time,  waa  399.308 
Irilometers  an  hour. 

Uemcot  StL  61 

^  Announcement  was  made  Sep- 
tember 17.  on  the  oonaslen  of  the 
semi -annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  in  New 
York,  ttmt  synthesis  of  elenrant 
No.  61  had  been  accomplished  In 
a  pure  form.  This  Alls  in  the  last 
gap  In  the  Periodic  Table  of  Ele* 
menta  Prevloua  production  of 
plem^it  No.  Ql  waa  not  In  a  pure 
fonu.  It  was  found  that  this 
tyntbstlced  element  la  radio- 
BctlTc,  bSTlng  a  short  lifetinte, 
which  fact  la  accented  as  proof 
that  the  natural  element  must 
bave  disappeared  a  long  time 
sjpo.  It  was  believed  that  with 
the  nse  of  the  eidotron  It  will 
be  poaaible  to  produce  whole 
series  of  elements  now  extinct. 

Robot  FlMM  Orosaes  Atlantlo 

^  A    r>o:]glAa    C-G4    Slcymsater 
plane  with  a  "mechanical  brain" 
made  a  roboi-dlrectefl  hop  from 
NewfouDdland  to  Loudoa  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  taking  off  and  Jdud- 
Ing  without  hum&n  aid,  tLo«gh 
carrying     fourteen      paaaengers. 
There  was  a  pilot  among  them, 
Jnjt    la    c&sa    The    pushbutton 
flight  was  lulled  aa  a  feat  with 
grefi.t    posalbnillea    in     war    or 
peace.  After  the  2,*X>-mlle  flight 
the  ship  descended  automatically 
St  Brise  KorroD,  a  tx-am  at  the 
eiMl  of  the  Beiti  cUcktni;  with  the 
Skymaster'a  mechanical  ganglia. 
After  tba  wheels,  automatically 
lowered,  touched  the  niuwBy  t]w 
Skymastcr  ran  ter  1,GC0  fest  sod 
brated  to  a  atop. 
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Will  atomic  war  end  civilization? 
Will  the  United  Nations  succeed? 

What  chance  have  today's  children? 
What  hope  is  there  for  the  dead? 


Men  give  contradictory  answers. 
Bead  the  book  "Let  God  Be 
True"    and    learn    the    an- 
swers from  God's  Word 
of  truth.  Such  answers 
replace  fear  with  joy 
and  confidence- 
Learn   the   answer 
to  your  doctrinal 
questions  in  the  simple 
Biblical  discussions  of 
Jehovahj  Messiah,  hell^  trin- 
ity»   ransom,   sabbath^  prayer 
and  resurrection- 


Systematic  Bible  study  is  simply 
set    forth    in    the    pages    of 
this  320-page  book.  Twenty- 
four  chapters^  each  a  doc- 
trinal treatise,  special- 
ize on  particular 
problems. 


Gain  confidence  for 
the     future     as     you 
search    the    Scriptural 
truth  on  such  subjects  as 
the  Lord*s  return,  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  new  earth,  the 
judgment  day,  and  others. 


This  book  has  study  questioiis  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  and  a  subject  and 
Scripture-text  index  further  aiding  study  and  referen&e.  -Gold-staonped  on  a  beautiful 
green  binding,  it  is  available  on  a  eontri-hutioii  of  35c. 


-^ 
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WATCBTOyyER  IIT  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  to  me  postpaid  one  copy  of  "Let  God  Be  True^'.  I  enclose  a  35c  contribution. 
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eous New  "World. 
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The  Burden  of  India 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  en- 
chantments of  India,  her  ma- 
gicianst  snake  charmers  and 
S  VSK  "holy  men"  with  unusual  pow- 
ers, able  to  walk  in  fire  and  lie  on  beds  of 
spikes.  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  In- 
dia's caste  system^  a  rigid  social  ladder 
which  assigns  to  all  Hindus  positions 
high  and  low  in  society,  leaving  them  no 
opportunity  to  climh  it.  You  have  very 
recently  read  of  the  Hindu-Moslem  riots 
and  of  the  barriers  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  confronted  in  trying  to 
settle  conditions  in  India.  Would  it  sur- 
prise yon  to  hear  now  that  the  primary 
religion  of  India,  Hinduism,  is  at  the 
root  of  most  of  India's  troubles! 

The  little  history  that  is  known  of  the 
religion  indicates  that  it  was  built  np  by 
Aryan  immigrants  to  India,  The  Per- 
sian ancestors  of  these  immigrants  called 
them  ''Indus''  because  they  settled  along 
tl^e  Indus  river  in  northwest  India,  It 
was  undoubtedly  from  this  name  that 
the  present  one,  Hindu,  was  derived. 
Though  very  little  is  known  aboot  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  India,  it  was 
outstanding  to  the  early  Hindus  that  it 
was  unlike  theirs. 'Prora  the  first  con- 
tacts with  tlie  natives  there  was  a  deter- 
mined effort  put  forth  by  the  Hindus  to 
subdue  them.  Not  only  did  the  Hindus  do 
this  that  they  might  have  for  themselves 
the  choicest  portions  of  land,  but  pri- 
marily that  the  purity  of  their  religion 
might  be  kept  un  contaminated  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  natives- 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  Hindus  were 
trying  to  prevent  such  a  thing,  their  re- 
ligion was  soon  influenced  by  their  nevr 
surroundings.  But  instead  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  natives,  it  was  nature  that 
first  effected  changes  in  Hinduism,  The 
Hindus  saw  in  India  natural  wonders 
and  beauties  such  as  they  had  never  seen 
before,  and  they  were  awed  by  them. 
Picture  fot  yourself  the  giant  4limala- 
yan  mountains  as  they  saw  them.  Imag- 
ine the  sudden  illumination  of  the  dark 
foothills  and  valleys  by  lightning  flashes 
followed  by  heavy  white  mists  which 
rolled  up  the  mountainsides,  blotting 
everything  from  sight.  Picture  the 
snowy  mountaintops  turning  rose,  then 
purple  in  color,  dark-blue,  and  finally 
jet-black  as  night  fell.  Listen  to  the  mur- 
mur of  the  Ganges ;  watch  the  sun  as  it 
rises  and  moves  majestically  across  the 
sky.  To  the  newcomers  of  India  these 
things  were  manifestations  ^of  the  gods. 
They  felt  that  the  gods  were  in  these  ob- 
jects they  saw,  and  so  they  worshiped 
them.  Witb^  the  eventual  personifying 
and  deifying  of  many  of  the  natural 
wonders  about  them,  the  Hindus  made 
additions  to  the  number  of  gods  they 
worshiped  and  the  ritual  associated  wdth 
the  Hindu  worship. 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  religion 
had  so  grown  that  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies it  embraced  became  numerous 
and  complicated.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  was  a  need  for  someone  well 
acquainted  with  ail  these  ceremonial  de- 


tails  who  oould  offer  sacrifices  for  the 
people  atA  care  for  their  religious  needs. 
In  order  tn  till  this  spftdaliz-cd  need,  the 
Brtthmans  took  the  posilion  as  the  offi- 
cial prioj^lhoM  of  the  Hindu  nctinn.  Be- 
fore [ong  ihey  wore  not  only  officiating 
at  cerem'cniGsi  but  wore  reguladng  and 
proscribing  ail  inaUers  pertainirg  to 
both  religion  ami  society. 

Caste  System 

With  the  exaltinc;  of  the  Rrahnmns  to 
this  highest  position  in  Hind^  society 
carae  the  for»r,ation  of  the  caste  systejn 
that  holds  3^vay  in  Jntiin  to  this  day. 
The  (^aste  system  was  estabiiKhed  to 
maintain  purity  of  descent  and  religion, 
and  separateiiess  :'rom  that  which  was 
conwidered  unciiean.  The  word  "caste^' 
com^s  from  a  word  that  moans  color; 
and^  undoubtedly,  the  enforced  isolation 
and  subjugation  cf  the  dark-skinned 
aborij^inals  onOTiiraj^od  tjie  development 
of  a  cJiRte  systen:  (originally  a  color  sy:^- 
tern)  for  the  whole  Hindi:  society.  The 
(^ste  systenj.  while  dividing  society  into 
four  priniary  groups,  placed  the  origiral 
natiTGs  of  India  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale;  for  tl^ey,  by  reason  cf  their  color, 
religion  and  habit&,  were  considered  in- 
ferior, 

Bocau&e  such  menial  (asks  as  cleaning 
city  gutters  and  handling  soiled  clothes 
or'the  hides  of  dead  animals  were  con- 
sidered eontaiminating  and  unclean  by 
the  Hinriui^,  work  of  this  sort  was  left 
for  the  lowest  caste,  the  Sudras,  and  the 
outcastes  to  do,  Jn  the  place  on  the  social 
scale  just  ab<H'e  the  Sndras  are  the 
Vaisyas  who  make  up  th?  merchant?, 
traders,  and  fanners  of  Tnilia,  The  next 
place  up  on  the  social  ladder  is  held  by 
the  militar>'  classes  and  rulers  called 
Kshatriyas,'  and  Jibove  ail  are  the  iirah- 
mflJiSj  who  are  the  priest8»  lawgivers,  an.d 
controllers  of  the  caste  system.  The  up- 
per three  castet*  are  considered  as  orig- 
ina:  Aryan  ^tock  and  are  called  the 
''twice  torn"  by  reason  of  their  partici- 
pation in  a  fepecial  religious  ritual.  To 


these  upper  castes,  services  from  ihe 
Brahmans  and  otlier  privileges  in  con- 
nection with  their  worship  are  granted, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  denied  the 
Sudra  caste  and  outcastes. 

The  caste  system  has  row  b*!en  so  sub- 
divided That,  instead  of  just  four,  there 
are  3,000  different  castes  and  some  10,000 
subcastes,  making  almost  one  for  every 
occupation.  Yet,  restrictions  between 
these  many  castes  are  as  rigid  as  they 
were  between  the  original  fonr  castes  in 
the  beginning  of  the  system's  operation. 
The  i.aws  of  !Mauu,  that  dotaiied  and 
comprehensive  code  of  lais^s  which  gov- 
erns the  chaste  systent,  forbid  marriage 
between  castes.  They  specify  which  caste 
one  can  employ  to  clean  one's  ho^ase, 
wash  tlie  dishes,  or  prepare  the  food. 
These  laws  specify  the  food  one  can  eat, 
the  work  one  can  do,  and  wit.li  whom  one 
can  work  and  worship.  Although  this 
system  stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Hindu  society*  yet  it 
!£  claimed  all  this  is  in  order  that  purity 
of  faith  may  hit  maintained  and  that  un- 
cleonlincfts  and  contamination  may  he 
avoided 

Should  fnie  violate  any  of  the  laws  of 
society  cr  religion  he  wo'jld  be  in  danger 
of  losing  his  place  in  society.  lie  would 
immediately  be  regarded  as  unclean,  un- 
worthy of  holding  caste;  and,  being  no 
longer  respected  by  his  fellow  castemen, 
he  wonld  tecome  an  outcasts  In  this 
position  ail  social  rights  are  lostt  all  con- 
nection? bet\veen  outcastes  and  former 
capte  members  are  broken,  for  fear  that 
the  members  in  good  ptanding  will  be- 
come contaminated  and  outcastes  as 
well.  The  washerman  will  no  longer  serve 
theoutca^te,  nor  will  his  barber  cr  priest. 
The  use  of  public  facilities^  schoois  and 
tempies  is  often  denied  outcastes  in  some 
se:;tion»  of  India.  Outcastes  have  even 
been  considered  untouchable.  Jn  some 
towns  there  have  been  laws  forbidding 
outcastes  to  be  inside  the  city  limits  after 
3  p.m.,  for  f<;ar  of  contaminating  others 
in  good  reJigioue  and  social  standing; 


for  fihonld  eves  the  shadow  of  an  out- 
caste  fall  on  one  it  would  pollute  him, 
and  after  3  o'clock,  when  the  shadow  be- 
comes quite  long,  there  is  great  danger 
of  this.  Despite  the  serionsness  of  their 
position  there  are  more  than  60,000,000 
outcaates  in  India. 

On  April  30, 1947,  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  India  in  framing  a  constitu- 
tion for  free  India  adopted  a  proposal 
that  forever  abolishes  untouchability  in 
India  and  makes  its  recognition  an  of- 
fense, For  some  time  there  have  been 
forces  working  to  abolish  the  caste  sys- 
tem and  restore  the  social  position  of  the 
outcasts.  In  addition  to  Gandhi's  efforts 
to  elevate  the  outcastea,  the  general  use 
of  railroads  and  increased  employment 
of  factory  workers  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  one  to  get  away  from  home 
without  coming  in  literal  contact  with 
the  untouchables  on  trains  or  at  work. 
These  conditions  all  work  toward  the 
weakening  of  the  caste  system  and  tend 
to  encourage  the  restoring  of  social 
rights  to  the  outcastes. 

Yet,  despite  these  facts  and  the  oppor- 
tunities the  provision  of  the  new  consti- 
tution might  open  up  for  th^  untouch- 
ables, only  the  future  can  tell  what  the 
end  of  the  matter  will  be,  for  the  British 
have  in  times  past  enacted  similar  laws 
that  were  utterly  disregarded  in  parts 
of  India  in  favor  of  the  age-old  and  na- 
tionally-reeo^ized  laAvs  of  caste,  the 
religious  basis  of  the  Hindu  community. 
Further,  what  can  we  expect  will  be  the 
position  of  the  Brahmans  in  this  matter, 
since  they  were  the  ones  who  established 
the  caste  system  with  its  laws  concerning 
untouchability,  upheld  it,  and  made  it 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people? 

It  has  long  been  held  that  the  caste  sys- 
tem is  a  divine  institution.  And  by  claim- 
ing that  it  was  the  goda  at  the  time  of 
creation  who  established  its  divisions  the 
Brahmans  have  endeavored  to  prove 
this.  On  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  belief 
of  transmigration  or  rebirth  it  is  further 
argued  that  the  system  is  just  and  prop- 
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er.  For,  believing  that  one's  present  posi- 
tion in  society  is  in  consequence  of  Ma 
eondnct  in  a  former  life  as  judged  by 
the  gods,  it  is  held  by  the  Hindus  that 
the  divisions  of  caste  are  jnst,  right  and 
governed  by  divine  will.  Thus,  the  caste 
system,  the  biggest  hindrance  to  India's 

f)rogres3,  is  justified  by  a  religious  be- 
ief  and  is  securely  established  to  remain 
a  curse  to  India's  future  generations. 

MiUioM  of  Gods 

Paralleling  observance  of  the  religious 
system  of  caste  comes  the  worship  of 
some  300,000,000  gods  and  village  dei- 
tiea>  With  the  personifying  of  the  things 
of  nature  at  the  religion's  beginning, 
the  number  of  gods  recognized  and  wor- 
shiped by  the  Kindus  was  greatly  in- 
creased. So  greatly  was  the  number  in- 
creased there  are  now  more  gods  than 
Hindus.  According  to  orthodox  Brah- 
manism,  however,  there  is  one  great  uni- 
versal spirit  over  all,  represented  in  the 
Hindu  trinity  of  Brahma  the  creator, 
Siva  the  destroyer,  and  Vishnu  the  pre- 
server The  majority  of  Hindus  through 
Brahmanic  teaching  know  of  the  three 
great  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
but  for  the  most  part  think  of  them  as 
just  names.  To  the  villagers,  who  make 
up  90  percent  of  India's  population,  it 
is  their  own  village  deity  that  is  the 
ready  helper  in  time  of  need,  and  this 
deity,  whether  man  or  animal,  is  the  one 
they  worship.  The  origin  of  the  village 
gods  is  quite  noteworthyj  for,  should 
anyone  make  a  great  display  of  self- 
sacrifice  or  torture,  show  any  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  or  heroism,  or  even  be 
an  accomplished  juggler,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly at  his  death  become  one  of  the 
local  deities  of  the  village.  A  god  worthy 
of  being  worshiped  1  Why,  yes;  for  never 
could  he  have  received  the  power  to  do 
the  things  he  did  except  from  the  gods^ 
it  is  argued. 

With  shrines  and  images  erected  in 
honor  of  the  local  gods,  the  Villagers 
come  to  worship  and  make  offeringg. 


Offerings  made  by  the  llmdus  generally 
consist  of  food:  rice,  fruits,  butter,  milk, 
water,  etc.  The  Hindus  feel  that  the 
gods,  like  themselves,  have  need  of  this 
nourishment  and  depend  on  it  to  give 
them  strength  to  do  the  things  that  are 
requested  of  them  by  their  votaries.  In 
some  shrines  the  gods  are  cared  for  just 
liJte  men,  being  washed,  clothed,  anointed 
and  fed,  and  entertained  by  dancers. 

Within  orthodox  Hindu  homes  regular' 
devotional  ceremonies  are  observed.  In 
the  poorer  homes  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
rooms  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  to  bo  seen  a  small  idol  or  .per- 
haps just  a  picture  of  a  god  set  in  a 
frame  at  floor  level  Usually  the  image 
or  picture,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  gar- 
landed with  flowers  and  daily  the  devotee 
will  squat  in  reverence  before  the  image 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands  together  and 
mutter  his  mantras  or  hymns  and  pray- 
ers- In  well-to-do  homes,  instead  of 
just  a  portion  of  a  room  being  set  aside 
for  the  image;  quite  an  elaborate  shrine 
may  have  been  built  separate  from  the 
dwelling  house. 

Which  of  India's  many  enshrined  gods 
is  to  be  worshiped  is  deterinined  by  the 
Hindu's  immediate  need.  For  example: 
The  goddesses  that  have  control  over  the 
diseases  smallpox  and  cholera  are  sacri- 
ficed to  during  epidemics,  that  the  sacri- 
ficers  may  be  spared  the  diseaseSt  At  the 
time  of  birth  and  marriage  the  gods  hav- 
ing control  over  these  matters  are  wor- 
shiped- As  to  sacrifices  and  offerings  in 
general,  it  is  said  that  the  Hindus  while 
making  one  offering  to  a  patron  god  to 
petition  his  favor  will  make  two  offer- 
ings to  a  demon  to  avoid  its  disfavor. 

Animals  and  birds  are  reverenced  for 
deeds  of  valor  ascribed  to  them  in  Hindu 
mythology  and  because  they  are  believed 
tq  he  the  vehicles  used  by  the  gods. 
Among  those  that  are  worshiped  for 
these  reasons  arc  the  snakes,  monkeys 
and  peacocks.  The  eow,  however,  is  to 
the  Hindus  the  most  sacred  of  all  ani- 
mals. Enjoying  the  greatest  immunity 


from  molestation,   cows   can   be   seen 

everywhere  in  India:  en  the  streets,  in 
the  temples  and  in  the  market  places. 
Even  while  munching  food  displayed  in 
the  open  market  stands,  instead  of  being 
beaten,  the  cows  are  reverenced.  They 
are  prayed  to,  sacrificed  to,  and  garland- 
ed with  flowers.  And  why?  Because  of 
their  utility.  She  'is  called  the  ''cow  of 
plenty"',  and  because  every  part  of  her 
and  everything  she  produces  is  consid- 
ered useful  to  man,  she  is  holy  and 
sacred  to  the  Hindus,  Even  her  excre- 
ment is  hallowed  with  the  rest  of  her. 
Not  a  particle  of  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
away  as  impure.  Cow  urine  is  considered 
as  the  best  of  all  holy  waters,  a  sin- 
destroying  liquid  which  sanctifies  all  that 
it  touches-  And,  as  far  as  a  Hindu  is 
concerned,  nothing  else  purifies  like  cow 
dung. 

This  outstanding  combination  of  devo- 
tion to  man-made  gods,  heroes  and  ani- 
mals is  recognized  by  the  Brahmans 
without  objection.  This  means,  then,  that 
these  leaders  of  the  Hindu  religion,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  nation,  have  been  an  in- 
fluential force  in  undermining  such  ad- 
vancement; for  these  Qevotions  an,d  be- 
liefs,  sanctioned  by  the  Brahmans,  have 
filled  the  people  with  all  manner  of 
superstition  and  fear. 

Reincarnation  a  Basic  Doctrine 

The  basic  doctrines  of  Hinduism  are 
Karma  and  reincarnation.  According  to 
the  teaching  of  these  two  doctrines  one 
is  called  to  account  for  his  deeds  dur- 
ing present  life  and  must  through  re- 
birth in  higher  or  lower  positions  in  so- 
ciety eat  the  fruits  of  past  actions.  With 
this  teaching  in  mind  we  can  appreciate 
that  the  Hindu's  faithful  keeping  of 
caste  regulations  and  participation  in 
religious  rite^  and  festivals  is  to  insure 
for  himself  a  higher  position  in  society 
in  the  next  embodiment. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  Hindus  is  the 
attainment  of  nirvana,  or  reunion  with 
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the  "Hnpreme  Houl'  of  tJtie  nniversG,  It 
is  believed^  however,  that  not  until  the 
soul  hag  been  trained  to  be  absolutely  in- 
different to  things  of  the  flesh  and  tlie 
pleasures  of  earthly  life  will  it  be  fit  for 
this  Teunion.  For  this  reason  devout 
Hindus  have  subjected  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  austerities  and  asceticism, 
leaving  homes,  families,  and  all  com- 
forts, seeking  separatencss  from  the 
world  in  order  that  they  mipht  prepare 
their  souls  for  reunion  mth  the  ''divjne'\ 

Expensive  "Holy  Men"  and  Priests 

The  wandering  ascetics  of  India  make 
up  an  outstanding  feature  of  Hinduism. 
These  ascetics  are  called  Sadhus,  or  ^lioly 
men",  and  are  readily  recognized  by  their 
scant  clothing,  ash-l)epmeared  bodies,  the 
string  of  heads  around  their  necks  and 
their  calabash  begging  bowls.  Their  dis- 
tasteful and  unkempt  appearance,  they 
will  tell  U6,  is  simply  evidence  that  the 
things  of  the  world  and  the  pleasing  of 
their  flesh  no  longer  matter  to  them. 
Often  an  ordinary  layman  will  turn 
ascetic  to  return  a  favor  to  a  god,  fulfill 
a  vow,  or  just  honor  his  god  and  gain 
merit.  The  professional  ascetic,  however, 
seeks  primarily  to  culture  his  bouI  and 
work  toward  nirvana. 

These  ''holy  men",  usually  called  f^gi, 
hold  that  a  period  of  meditation  is  most 
necessary  if  their  goal  is  to  be  reached. 
The  belief  is  that  although  by  asceticism 
and  self-torture  the  senses  may  be  morti- 
fied and  subdued,  yet  without  meditation 
on  the  ''Divinity"  and  his  attributes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  that  superior 
knowledge  so  essential  to  reunion.  We 
can  approach  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  ascetic  as  he  lies  in- 
active  find  almost  motionless  in  the  ashes 
of  some  bonfire  or  under  some  green  tree 
while  in  deep  meditation  when  we  con- 
sider the  Indian  saying  "It  is  not  exer- 
tion, but  inertion,  that  is  the  path  to  lib- 
eration". 

As  to  maintenance  of  th&asceties,  they 
do  no  work  and  are  not  expected  to.  The 
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community  considers  it  their  right  to 
feed  these  devoted  ones,  and  the  ascetlos 
consider  it  their  right  to  be  thus  fed. 
Some  in  the  community  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  doling  out  rice  to  the  '"holy 
men">  but,  in  most  cases,  the  ascetics  "with 
their  begging  bowls  come  to  the  homes 
of  the  people.  And,  because  of  the  peo- 
ple's fear  of  being  cursed  by  these  "holy" 
beggars,  they  are  seldom  turned  away 
without  food,  Despite  the  pious  claim  of 
the  'IjoJy  men"  to  be  working  toward  sal- 
vation^ imagine,  if  you  can,  the  expense 
to  the  people  in  supporting  the  5,500,000 
ascetics  who  wander  throughout  India, 

Probably  an  even  greater  expense  is 
borne  by  tiie  Hindu  people  in  their  sup- 
port of  tlie  priestly  Bralimans,  however. 
For  almost  every  service  the  Brahmana 
render  they  are  well  repaid  by  feasting 
and  gifts.  So  well  are  they  repaid,  they 
often  depend  solely  on  this  means  of  sup- 
port. Feasting  and  gifting  in  harmony 
with  the  expectation  of  the  priests  more 
often  than  not  results  in  far  larger  debts 
than  families  can  afford  to  pay.  Yet,  the 
Hindus  continue  to  bear  this  expense  be- 
cause they  believe  tliat  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Brahmans  ceremonies  would 
be  without  effect.  When  considering 
facts  like  these,  and  further,  that  there 
are  14,893,300  Brahmans^  the  poverty  of 
India  is  not  so  hard  to  under&itand. 

An  interesting  relic  of  Hinduism  is 
the  notorious  custom  of  child  marriage. 
Though  the  British  by  passing  the  Sarda 
Act  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  child  mar- 
riages, the  practice  has  not  altogether 
ceased.  The  fact  that  this  custom  has 
been  dearly  held  by  the  Hindus  is  not 
surprising  to  us  when  we  realize  that  the 
Hindu  laAV  prescribes  ^^that  a  man  of 
thirty  should  marry  a  girl  of  ten ;  a  man 
of  twenty-one  should  marry  a  girl  of 
seven".  The  Laws  of  Manu  add  that  "a 
father  may  give  his  girl  before  the  prop- 
er age  if  the  bridegroom  is  good-looking 
and  worthy".  The  parents  themselves 
have  been  generally  afraid  to  delay  the 
marriages  of  their  children  because  of 


these  religious  decrees  aud  for  fear  that 
public  opinion  would  make  marriage  for 
their  child  difficult  hitsr. 

Similarly,  (he  subjugation  of  India's 
women  ischar^pahle  to  tlK^rt^ligiousJaws 
of  the  book  of  ilanu.  They  say  that  ^'a 
woman  is  never  at  for  indopende^ice,  or 
to  hff  truHtod  with  lilK?rty,  lor  .she  niay  he 
compared  to  tfio  ht-ifer  on  (he  p.ain, 
which  sliJl  lonjre-th  fur  grase^"-  "I'he  won:- 
en  of  India  l.av<^  V>een  put  in  n  position 
lower  than  that  oi  thfcattic-  and  it  ie 
believed  that  those  who  in  the  procE^ss  of 
reincurnation  are  l)orn  n^  women  were 
the  w'or.st  o^  Hi/j-rlus,  TKeir  reincarnation 
Q.S  women  is  in  piinisJiment  for  thi?ir 
black  deecp  in  the  pat^t. 

Among  the  everyday  opportunities  for 
Hindus  to  <?are  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare 9nd  aequiro  merit  come  making 
pjigrima^ei!;,  attending  festivalp,  rf^ading 
the  ^acr^d  Iwakb.  and  KutJiiji^.  To  tlie 
merit-seeking  Ifirdii?^  hafhing  ha-s  Jong 
played  an  irnpi:>rlant  part  in  th'?  per- 
forinan<!e  of  reli^'ioiis  rite^.  It  is  of  Hurh 
importancf^  tl:ut  it  preoe<ie^  almost  every 
act  of  worslsip,  and  every  temple  of  any 
size  has  either  a  pond  or  a  tanl^  for  tlie 
ftblntiona  of  th<^  w:>rshipers.  The  moist 
holy  placii  for  halhing  is  at  AUahahad, 
in  northeast  Jndia,  where  two  other 
saered  rivt*rs  meet  the  (Janges  river.  The 
water  of  ihh  river,  the  Gange.s-  though 
in  reJillty  fJled  with  alt  eorts  of  TGfiib:e 
and  other  dehrj^.  is  to  tht^  Hindus  holy 
water.  Mere  contact  with  the  water  is 
said  to  wa^h  avriiy  nl'i  sin ;  and  heciiuso  of 
its  outsiandin^r  pin-removing  power,  it 
is  bottled  and  sent  to  the  farthest  parts 
of  India  for  use  as  medicine  or  fov  sRcra- 
'menial  purposes,  f^ligri mages  to  the 
sacred  j)iaces  in  India  are  made  most 
often  when  fe.'^tivaLs  are  being  held;  for 
then  not  oniy  does  the  pilgrim  acquire 
merit  for  liis  pilgrimage,  ijut  for  being 
in  attt^ndance  during  ihe  ft^stival  as  well. 
During  Ihe.so  fertSiva]s,  consrantly  heiTjg 
held  throughoat  India,  upward  of  100,(KX) 
arft  often  present. 
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The  oenefs  and  ritual  of  the  Hindus 

are  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Vedas,  although  actually 
most  of  the  Hindu  doctrines  are  not  jnen- 
fioned  in  these  writin^f?^  which  d^Ue  as 
far  back  as  lOCH)  to  ir>fX)  B.C.  Much  of 
modern  Hinduisni  has  l)een  based  on 
sujjplsmenls  to  the  Vedas  of  n^iuch  later 
origin,  Th^^t^e  books,  the  Upanishads, 
Pnmnas,  and  the  Law8  of  Manu.  were 
written  under  the  carefui  eupendsion  of 
the  Brahrnan;?,  They  oofjine  the  soriaJ 
obligations  of  the  Hindus  and  the  ritual- 
istic pref^epts  and  ceremonial  practices 
over  which  the  Brahmans  preside.  The 
aneienf  Wdas,  divit/ed  into  four  parts, 
contain  maiitra.^  or  hymns  and  prayers 
fo  l>e  used  on  various  occJisions  as  well 
as  other  in/orination  roneernir.a:  ritual 
and  worship.  "Witereas  these  sacred  writ- 
ings can  be  read  by  the  upper  three 
castes  of  Hindus,  the  right  to  interpret 
is  JieJd  soie.y  by  the  Brahuians.  For  a 
Su'lra,  tha  lowest  caste  Hindu,  to  even 
hear  the  Vedas  being  read  is  forbidden; 
and  theBralimansjnust  never  teach  such 
the  la'\vs  governing  -eixpiation  of  sin. 
Despite  these  facts,  it  h  said  that  to  lis- 
ten to  the  readiiiif  of  the  Vedas  i«  to 
fiCfinire  merit. 

The  religious  practices  and  l>eliefs  of 
the  Hindus  have  obviously  worked  in- 
jury to  thejn.  The  devout  adherence  to 
caste  regulations  by  all  orthcdox  Hin- 
dus, instead  of  resulting  in  their  prog- 
ress, Jias  resulted  in  tl:eir  enslavemeaf. 
and  subjugation.  Their  superstitious  be- 
liefs and  devotions  conliii'je  to  stand  as 
a  bh)ckftde  to  their  intellectual  advance- 
raenh  As  India's  5.50{).O:)0  ^^ho:y  men" 
and  14,S00,000  Brannian  priests  persist 
in  preying  on  tiie  meager  earning?^  of  the 
people,  India  falU  int:j  deeper  poverty, 
OnJy  when  India   fuily  reaAzes  the  na- 
Vjre  of  the  heavy  yoke  under  which  she 
jias  bowed  fnr  tlie  lGi^t  IJ.WO  years  ar^d 
musterpi  the  courage  to  shed  that  reli- 
gious harden,  only  then  wi(!  she  i>e  able 
to  straighten  up  and  Icok  ahead  with 
hope  for  the  future. 
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AKEAVY  (^loiid  hangs  over  Hritain, 
The  ro^pal*^  ihofti  of  Socialization 
under  an  everlioperul  Labor  Govprn- 
incnt  has  turned  into  a  day  gathering 
blackness,  Th^i  sjii  of  Labor  planning 
and  nationaiixatiun  set^nis"  to  have 
rearhed  its  z(>nitl  in  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic and  fiTiancial  difticjlly  that  is  un- 
precedented- and  the  second  half  of  tlie 
governinenl'w  t<fnn  cf  oftice  isentt^red  up- 
on amid  gloomy  conditions.  Bat^k  to  war- 
time auslerity  but  mildly  expresses  the 
grim  ojtlook  fcr  the  Britipli  p<?opIe  dur- 
ing the  (doming  winter.  In  some  direc- 
tions the  eeoncmic  stringency  will  he 
more  keenly  felt  Uian  during  (lie  most 
burdensome  period  of  the'^ar.  But  aj^art 
froTr  the  ^reat  concern  of  tboso  who 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  position,  tiie 
p^jblie  appear  to  be  not  unduly  per- 
turbed. The  stolid  attitude  wnich  was  so 
marked  curing  tlie  war  period  seems  to 
be,  "Tf  the  worst  comes  to  thi*  worst, 
we'll  face  up  to  it  and  see  it  Ihrough." 
In  getting  a  proper  focua  on  the  situa- 
tion here  in  Britain,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  it:ind  that  some  elements  are 
only  too  ready  to  make  political  gain 
from  what  may  appear  to  be  the  collapse 
of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  Labor 
Government-  As  against  thip,  there  have 
been  mistakes  on  the  goTernment  side 
as  admitted  by  Mr,  Herbert  Morrison, 
Amidst  the  welter  of  arguments  from 
both  aides  and  steering  a  course  to  avoid 
the  pronagamdism  so  rampant,  an  effort 
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is  made  liere  to  preeent 
a  factual  survey  of  tJie 
situation. 

Lot  it  be  stated  fi,t 
onct*  that  in  the  writer'g 
opinion  the  present 
crisis  dcK?s  not  appear 
t:>  be  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernmenh  It  is  war's 
af  te  rmath,  brought 
about  mainly  by  the 
shortage  of  dollars,  the 
wide  disparity  between 
Britain's  imports  and  e  x]>ort  s,  and 
the  impossible  '*non-discrimina1ion''  and 
"convertibility"  clauses  of  the  American 
Loan  Agreemen*.  thai  has  forced  the 
British  government  to  suspend  the  con- 
vertibility of  t^terling.  No  other  govern- 
ment could  have  averted  the  situation, 
which  i*s  basicuHy  one  of  financia. 
strangle  liold  due  to  money  congesting 
itself  in  the  United  States  and  no  longer 
relating  to  the  proiluction  and  distribu- 
tion of  good^.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  a  further  loan,  lielpfuE  though 
that  will  be  in  putting  i^ome  nations  oa 
(Ihmt  feet  a^ain,  hnt  of  a  reconstruction 
of  the  currency  systems  of  the  world  to 
enable  them  to  meet  and  deal  with  inod- 
ern  economic  conditions,  as  making  for 
equitable  trading  and  mutual  help  be- 
tween the  nations.  In  alhistrating  this, 
Mr,  Krnest  Bevin,  the  foreign  secretary, 
referred  to  Uncle  Sam  as  the  big  boy 
who  has  all  the  marbles;  and  until  there 
iH  a  reilistribution  of  these  the  game  of 
international  trade  cannot  go  on. 

Some  businossujen  who  were  opposed 
to  the  American  loan  in  the  firal  instance, 
because  of  the  two  clauses  already  nien- 
tione^l,  apprei-iate  that  the  justification 
for  its  acceptance  lay  In  the  iaudable  de- 
sire to  save  war-worn  Britain  unneces- 
sary hardship,  to  re-equip  the  nation's 
industries  and  to  gam  time  for  recovery. 
But  they  still  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  refuse  the  loan  and  to  take  the 
harder  road  of  more  severe  austerity. 


The  complaint  is  made  from  the  Amer- 
ican side  that  the  loan  has  been  drawn 
on  much  too  quickly;  hut  it  should  be 
realized,  among  other  things,  that  after 
the  signature  of  the  agreement  American 
prices  jumped  40  to  50  percent,  and  this 
has  had  a  major  part  in  accelerating  the 
exhaustion  of  Britain's  dollar  resources. 
Now  that  even  the  la'st  $400  million  of 
the  loan  is  not  available^  Britain  ia 
forced  to  make  drastic  euts  in  imports; 
but  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  essen- 
tial, raw  materials  and  food  are  not  so 
seriously  affected  as  to  hinder  the  na- 
tion's industrial  production,  which  is  the 
key  to  reducing  the  wide  gap  between 
imports  and  exports. 

The  government  has  already  made 
some  austere  cuts  which  reduce  still 
further  the  meat  ration.  It  has  abolished 
the  basic  petrol  ration,  which  means  an 
end  to  motoring  for  pleasure;  banned 
traveling  for  pleasure  outside  the  ster- 
ling area  after  October  1 ;  prohibited  the 
import  of  certain  "luxur/^  and  other 
goods,  including  books  except  on  license; 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  coupon 
and  point  values  will  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  country  manage  on  shorter 
commons  and  fewer  clothes.  On  the  in- 
dustrial side,  drastic  restrictions  are  to 
be  imposed  on  *'non-essential"  industries 
in  the  government's  plan  for  the  expan- 
sion of  exports.  Industries  not  on  the 
"priority"  list  will  have  their  supplies 
cut  and  will  be  affected  by  the  direction 
of  labor  for  which  the  government  re- 
cently obtained  Parliamentary  powers. 

There  were  many  misgivings  in  re- 
gard to  the  granting  of  these  powers  and 
the  Opposition  party  in  Parliament  had 
some  hard  things  to  say.  However,  with 
its  superiority  in  numbers,  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  carry  through  its  meas- 
ures in  regard  to  man-power,  The  as- 
surance has  been  given,  however,  that 
the  direction  of  man-power  from  non- 
essential to  essential  industries  will  be 
mainly  on  a  local  basis,  thus  minimizing 
hardships,  The  whole  object,  so  the  gov- 
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ernment  claims,  is,  of  course,  the  maxi- 
mum production  for  export,  consistent 
with  the  minimum  satisfaction  of  do- 
mestie  needs  to  ensure  that  result 

On  September  12,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
outlining  the  government's  export  plan, 
Baid  the  imiYiediate  target  was  to  increase 
the  present  monthly  average  by  at  least 
£30  million,  which  is  about  one-third.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  cut  capital  invest- 
ment in  Britain  by  £200  million  a  year- 
It  was  hoped  to  step  up  exports  next 
year  to  160  percent  of  the  1938  figure. 
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Work  OT  Wanr 


It  is  now  for  the  government  to  enlist 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  entire 
nation.  From  the  general  comments  and 
attitude  of  the  people  it  appears  that  it 
should  not  be  a  too  difficult  matter  once 
the  people  are  fully  awake  to  the  gravity 
and  urgency  of  the  situation.  A&-  one 
means  of  bringing  forcefully  to  the  peo- 
ple the  grave  implications  of  the  crisis, 
huge  posters,  "Work  or  Want/'  are  dis- 
played on  the  hoardings  throughout  the 
country.  The  Trades  Union  Congress, 
rece>*tly  held  in  Southporf,  showed  a 
sense  of  realism  in  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  increased  production  as  dis- 
tinct from  restrictive  practices  which  it 
has  been  rather  chary  of  condemning  in 
the  past;  and  the  same  theme  is  being 
constantly  preached  by  Cabinet  minis- 
ters, politicians  of  all  parties  and  indus- 
trialists generally. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  simultaneous 
with  these  urgent  appeals  the' very  in- 
dustry that  is  the  basis  of  the  nation's 
economy  and  its  great  hope  of  increasing 
export  trade  is  the  scene  of  a  needless 
and  disastrous  strike  which  has  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
to  the  nation.  At  this  writing,  however, 
a  settlement  is  being  effected  Many 
people  strongly  criticize  the  government 
for  not  dealing  with  the  strikers  firmly, 
but  the  government's  reply  is  that  the 
dispute  is  one  for  the  miner^s  union ;  and 
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in  any  ease  they  seem  loath  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  trade  nnion  opinioa  or 
policy.  And  so  the  loss  of  coal  has  con- 
tinued, affeetiiig  seriously  many  indus- 
tries and  jeopardizing  the  winter  snpply 
of  coal,  gas  and  electricity  to  the  domes- 
tic user.  If  anything  is  calculated  to 
bring  down  tlie  Labor  Government  in 
Britain  it  will  be  its  inability  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  in- 
creased  coal  production  through  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  extremists  in  the 
trade  union  ranks.  It  seems  that  the 
danger  spot  is  already  showing  red — 
perhaps  in  a  double  sense*  However,  on 
September  11,  it  was  announced  that 
Britain's  TOO.nOO'  miners  had  put  for- 
ward new  proposals  for  overtime  work- 
ing, witli  local  arrangements  for  extra 
hours;  so  this  may  in  due  course  lead 
to  the  much-needed  improvement  in  the 
coal  situation. 

On  August  16,  Kr.  Winston  Clmrchill, 
in  a  politic^al  radio  broadcast,  criticized 
the  government  for  wrongfully  putting 
Socialist  theory  before  the  needs  of  na- 
tional recovery.  The  choice  now  before 
the  nation,  he  said,  was  between,  a  sys- 
tem of  competitive  selection  and  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsion,  "Industrial  compul- 
sion in  peacetime  and  all  its  consequenc- 
es wall  result  in  an  ever-diminishing 
standard  of  production,  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  of  respect  for  law  and  of  an 
ever-increasing  army  of  officials  fastened 
on  the  top  of  us  alL"  A  week  later,  on  the 
radio,  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  admitted  that  the 
government  had  made  mistakes.  They 
had,  perhaps,  delayed  too  long  in  hand- 
ing out  drastic  decrees,  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  would  voluntarily  do  what 
was  necessary  for  the  country.  We  have 
planned,  he  said,  to  create  a  sort  of 
planned  society  in  which  much  of  the 
driving  force  would  come  from  the  bot- 
tom upward  rather  than  from  the  top 
downward.  This  candid  statement  by 
Mr,  Morrison  certainly  seems  to  give 
some  foundation  for  the  criticism  of  lack 
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of  leadership  and  realistic-  planning, 
which  continues  to  be  made  by  business- 
men and  industrialists;  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment embarks  upon  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  great  steel  industry  as  urged 
recently  by  the  T.U.C.,  there  will  be  the 
loudest  protests  and  forecasts  of  ruina- 
tion by  the  vested  interests  concerned. 

Religion  the  Usual  Failure 

Relig-ion,  of  course,  has  nothing;  prac- 
tical to  offer  in  the  crisis.  At  the  end  of 
August,  the  afclibishop  of  York  in  his 
diocesan  leallet  put  forward  the  very 
"mnshV'  auKgestion  that  the  prime  min- 
ister call  a  round-table  conference  of  all 
political  parties  **to  save  Britain  from 
ruin*'.  As  expected,  this  has  fallen  on 
deaf  eari*,  and  a  request  on  September  10 
by  the  same  ecclesiastic  that  lu^  address 
the  miners  on  strike  was  turned  down 
flat  as  "serving^  no  useful  ])urpose",  a 
phrase  which  well  describes  the  inefficacy 
of  religion  s  contribution  to  all  national 
and  international  problems. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  dark  and  de- 
pressing winter  that  now  faces  the  na- 
tion, Britain  is  far  from  ''down  and  ouf '. 
Her  people  have  recovered  froni  the  ex- 
treme tiredness  and  great  physical  and 
nervous  strain  of  war>  but  the  effect  of 
continued  food  rationing  tends  to  bani^- 
cap  the  full  vigor  of  national  effort 
There  is  everj^  reason  to  believe  that 
Britain  will  revive  whether  the  govern- 
ment survives  or  not.  Hr.  Bevin  has  put 
the  nation's  difficulties  at  two  years. 
There  will  be  big  adjustments, 

For  example,  besides  the  transfer  of 
labor  into  essential  industries,  the  armed 
forces  are  being  reduced  so  that  more 
men  may  enter  agriculture  and  indus- 
try; and  we  shall  have  to  do  without 
many  of  the  things  that,  after  a  long 
absence,  have  this  year  heen  appearing 
in  the  shops.  Prices,  too,  are  certain  to 
increase;  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
flve-day  week  just  granted  to  the  miners, 
the  higher  cost  of  producing  coal  is  al- 
ready reflected  in  the  price  per  ton  and 
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will  affect  the  coat  of  nearly  all  indus- 
trial products.  The  government's  new 
farming  policy  is  not  only  expansiye,  but 
designed  to  make  as  well-balanced  an 
agriculture  program  as  is  possible  so  as 
to  reduce  import  of  foodstuffs^  and  is 
welcomed  byiarmers  aa  a  British  stabil- 
ising factor  in  the  national  economy. 

The  fact  that  British  exports  in  July, 
at  f  110.3  million,  were  the  highest  in  any 
month  since  1920  shows  that  those  con- 
cerned with  the  exporting  industries 
have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under,  their 
feet;  in  volume  the  shipments  were  25 
percent  above  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1938.  Motorcar  exports 
were.  50  percent  above  prewar,  totaling 
13,854  units,  chiefly  to  Empire  countries. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  tlie 
Labor  Government  at  this  juncture,  this 
can  perhaps  best  be  judged  by  the  recent 
by-election  in  Liverpool  Quoting  from 
the  Sunday  Observer  of  September  14, 
1947  (not  a  Labor  newspaper),  "La- 
bour's victory  at  Edge  Hill  by  a  clear 
majority  over  combined  Conservative 
and  Liberal  polls  was  a  blow  to  Conserv- 
atives. They  had  not  expected  to  win 
the  seat  but  believed  that  Cdnservative 
and  Liberal  votes  together  would  out- 
number those  of  the  Socialist  candidate." 
It  further  states,  "Two  years  after  thp 
General  Ejection  the  party  [Conserva- 
tives] has  not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  seat"  These  by-elections  are  generally 
accepted  as  an  indication  as  to  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  If  that  is  so, 
then  despite  weaknesses,  the  people  still 
support  the  Labor  G-overmnent  with 
tlieir  votes. 


It  appears  that  the  people  are  torn  be^ 
tween  the  two  extremes  presented  by  the 
political  parties-  The  tories  or  Conserv- 
ative party,  of  which  M'r.  Churchill  is 
the  leader,  warn  the  people  that  they  will 
be  regimented  out  of  existence  and  there 
will  be  no  private  enterprise  left,  but  in- 
stead, an  army  of  officials  with  regula- 
tions governing  one  and  all.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  viewpoint,  for 
today  government  regulations  are  on  the 
increase  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing done  without  first  having  to  apply 
for  a  permit  and  then  waiting  so  long 
that  one  tends  to  lose  interest  and  give 
up.  The  frustration  that  hangs  about  the 
people  is  due  largely  to  the  restrictive 
regulations  that  hamper  free  and  unfet- 
tered enterprise. 

From  the  Labor  side  the  ery  goes  up 
that  they  will  never  return  to  the  terri- 
ble days  of  unemployment  such  as  this 
country  experienced  before  the  war.  The 
reason  for  this  condition  is  due,  they 
say,  to  the  system  that  operated  when 
there  were  no  controls,  no  planned  so- 
ciety. At  least,  under  Labor  direction 
there  will  be  equality  of  sacrifices. 

To  those  who  know  that  neither  a 
labor  government  nor  any  other  kind  of 
government  by  imperfect  men  can  legis- 
late for  the  growing  difficulties  that  are 
now  afflicting  the  people,  there  is  hope  in 
God's  perfect  government  now  at  the 
door.  With  the  increasing  afflictions  bur- 
dening the  people  down  beyond  measure, 
there  is  hope  that  some  will  turn  their 
hearts  and  minda  to  take  heed  to  the 
words  of  the  permanent  Governor  of  all 
nations,  Christ  Jesus,  and  live, — Awake! 
correspondent  in  Britain. 
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yugoslMid  Bars  Boogie  Woogie 

A  dfrcree  published  early  in  1947  in.  Yugoslavia  forbade  tbe  teaching  or  dancing  of 
the  conga,  tbe  big  apple,  boogie  woogie  and  trucking.  Pecalty  announced  "was  a  fine 
of  1,500  dinars  or  up  to  45  days  of  compulsory  labor.  Also  outlawed  were  fortune 
teUing,  hypnotism,  spLritualismT  graphology,  or  any  other  form  of  prognostication, 
Por  these  traiisgreasions  th^  fine  is  50,000  dinara  and  up  to  three  months'  compulsory  labor. 
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WONDER  of 
wonders  1 
There  is  nothing 
about  birds  that 
inspires  man's 
admiration  or 
stimulates  his 
imagi  nation 
more  than  their 
seasonal  migra- 
tions. Where  do 
they  go  in  the 
wintertime?  How  do  they  know  when  and 
where  to  return?  What  enables  them  to 
fly  to  distant  lands,  over  unmarked  ter- 
rain and  open  ocean,  through  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  the  thickness  of  fog? 
Millions  of  these  feathered  creatores 
travel  thousands  of  miles  over  waste 
land  and  water  for  the  winter  season, 
only  to  return  the  following  spring,  and 
they  have  been  doing  it  longer  than  man 
has  been  upon  the  earth  It  is  indeed  a 
marvel  how  the  birds  with  their  much 
lower  intelligence  than  man  can  accom- 
plish these  feats  without  the  aid  of  chart 
or  compass,  radio  beam  or  radar.  More- 
over, these  aerial  travelers  hold  no  re- 
spect for  international  boundaries,  nor 
are  they  burdened  with  hmman  institu- 
tions of  visas,  passports,  customs  ref- 
lations and  tariffs.  Their  Creator  owns 
the  earth  and  they  are  governed  by  His 
supreme  laws  of  nature. 

The  puzzle  of  hird  migration  is  not  a 
modern  one,  for  the  ancients  as  far  back 
as  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Hesiod  and 
Homer  observed,  but  could  not  under- 
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stand,  the  annu- 
al disappearance 
and  reappear- 
ance of  the  birds. 
Many  centuries  later,  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  birds  of  Europe  went  to  Afriea 
each  year,  it  was  thought  that  the  storks 
carried  the  smaller  birds  across  the  Med- 
iterranean as  air  freight.  In  more  rfioent 
times  milch  information  has  been  ob- 
tained" by  both  anmteur  bird  watchers 
and  professional  ornithologists.  The  sys- 
tematic placing  of  more  than  3,000,000 
tiny  aluminum  bands  with  serial  num- 
bers on  the  legs  of  wild  birds  since  1922 
has  added  volumes  to  man's  definite 
knowledge  of  migration. 

Migratory  habits  differ-  For  exam- 
ple, some  birds,  like  the  Ross's  gull,  red- 
legged  kittiwake  and  emperor  goose, 
travel  only  short  distances  south  of  their 
breeding  grounds  in  (he  Arctic,  Chicka- 
dees, red-breasted  nuthatches  and  cross- 
bills will  stay  in  northern  woods  through 
the  winter  if  there  is  an  abundance  of 
food.  The  Carolina  wren,  western  quail, 
bobwhite,  cardinal,  screech  owl,  tufted 
titmouse,  ruffed  grouse,  bouse  finch  and 
woodpecker,  as  well  as  the  meadowlark, 
blue  jay  and  song  sparrow,  sometimes 
travel  no  more  than  ten  miles  in  either 
direction  in  the  temperate  climates.  For 
this  reason  they  are  sometimes  called 
"permanent  residents"  Among  birds 
like  the  robin  there  seem  to  be  both 
southern  and  northern  varieties,  and 
when  it  comes  time  to  migrate  the  south- 
em  birds  move  farther  south  and  the 
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northern  varietur  tlien  move  down  to 
occupy  the  vicinity  vacated  by  their 
consina.  There  are  other  birds,  like  the 
Maryland  yellow-throat  and  palm  war- 
bler, that  change  this  procedure;  those 
that  summer  farther  north  pass  over  the 
aouthern  variety  and  winter  farther 
south- 

Whiie  man;j^  birds  remain  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States  during  the  winter,  the  major- 
ity travel  to  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  Half 
of  the  fifty  species  found  in  New.  Eng- 
land spend  the  winter  in  Cuba  and  Puer- 
to EicOj  while  the  other  half  wing  their 
way  on  down  to  South  America.  The 
golden  plover  is  a  long-distance  flyer. 
Nesting  in  the  Arctic  tundra,  the  eastern 
variety,  when  it  comes  time  to  migrate, 
travel  down  to  Labrador  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, From  there  they  fly  directly  south 
over  the  open  Atlantic  to  South  Amer- 
ica, a  hop  of  2,400  miles,  which  takes  at 
least  48  hours  of  continuous  flying.  So 
wonderful  is  their  flying  mechanism  that 
they  consume  only  two  ounces  of  body 
fat  as  fuel  on  this  strenuous  flight. 
Keaching  South  America  the  plovers 
continue  on  down  t<}  the  Argentine  pam- 
pa,  where  they  remain  from  September 
to  March- 
However,  the  "champion  globe-trotter 
and  long-distance  fiyexof  the  bird  world" 
is  the  Arctic  tern.  He  and  his  kind  fire 
found  far  above  the  Arctic  circle  in  the 
summer,  one  nest  being  discovered  only 
seven  and  a  half  degrees  from  the  north 
pole.  After  a  ten-week  stay  in  the  north 
he  flies  to  Europe,  do\CT  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  on  to  the  Antarctic,  where 
he  spends  his  winter.  On  the  return  trip 
he  circles  up  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  and  arrives  in  the  north  to  com- 
plete a  trip  that  has  touched  four  conti- 
nents on  a  24,000-mile  tour.  In  this  way 
he  lives  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
in  continuous  daylight  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  is  on  the  go. 

The  mysterious  migration  of  the  chim- 
ney swifts  took  longer  to  solve  than  that 
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of  the  Arctic  tern.  Aristotle,  it  is  said, 
put  forth  the  theory  that  instead  of  fly- 
ing away  in  the  winter  swifts  buried 
themselves  in  the  mud  and  hibernated 
with  the  frogs  and  turtles.  As  late  as 
1878  Elliott  CouGs  made  a  list  of  182 
papers  supporting  this  theory.  For  many 
years  in  this  century  it  was  known  that 
large  numbers  of  these  birds  gathered 
each  year  in  G-eorgia  and  Florida,  but 
where  they  went  from  there  no  one 
knew  until  1944,  when  some  of  the 
375,000  banded  swifts  were  discovered 
high  up  in  Peru,  ■  . 

Principal  Flyways 

Practically  all  the  North  American 
hirds,  at  least  768  species,  use  seven 
main  boulevards  or  flyways  in  traveling 
south  and  north.  As  mentioned,  some  fiy 
directly  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South 
America,  while  others  hop  from  island  to 
island  from  Florida  to  South  America. 
Many  species  use  the  '*bobolink"  route, 
taking  a  shortcut  across  the  Caribbean 
from  Cuba  to  South  America,  Little 
ruby-throated  hummingbirds  that  seem 
so  delicate  and  incapable  of  long-dis- 
tance flying  make  the  500-mile  leap  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Southern 
States  to  Central  America  without  go- 
ing around  through  Mexico.  Other  popu- 
lar routes  funnel  down  through  Mexico 
and  the  Isthmus*  Cliff  swallows  that  live 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  by  using  this  route,  fly  2,000 
miles  farther  than  they  would  if  they 
flew  directly  south. 

During  the  '*big  push"  wave  after  wave 
of  orioles,  vireos,  flycatchers,  gnat- 
catchers,  indigo  buntings,  sparrows, 
rose-breasted  grosbeaks  and  warblers 
(more  than  forty  species  of  warblers 
alone)  can  be  seen  at  certain  spots  on 
the  Texas  coast.  Sometimes  birds  migrate 
outside  their  regular  routes,  as,  for 
example,  a  flock  of  3,000  hummingbirds 
toay  be  seen  detouring  around  through 
Texas  rather  than  flying  across  the  Gulf. 
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Nor  do  all  birds  tise  the  same  route  over 
which  to  return  in  the  spring. 

Shore  birds^  sparrows,  blackbirds  and 
waxwings  migrate  in  flocks  with  close 
formation,  but  hawks,  turkey  vultures, 
swallows  and  swifts^  blue  jays  and  war- 
blers travel  in  flocks  ^vdth  a  very  loose 
formation*  Some  flocks  of  birds,  like 
Canada  geose,  maintain  the  family 
group  while  traveling  in  flocks,  but  most 
perching  birds  drive  away  their  yonng, 
which  usually  leave  for  the  south  ahead 
of  the  adults,  AVinter  wrens,  ffrebes, 
great  horned  owls,  belted  kingfishers, 
and  others,  avoid  crowds,  preferring  to 
travel  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  com- 
pany rather  than  in  flocks.  There  is  also 
a  difference  in  the  sociability  of  various 
species.  Sparrows,  shore  birds,  black- 
birds and  swallows  may  be  seen  together 
as  they  travel  to  and  from  their  winter 
and  summer  quarters,  but  birds  like  the 
nighthawks,  crows,  kingbirds,  bobolinks, 
waxwings  and  crossbills  stay  with  their 
own  species. 

The  majority  of  the  small  birds  rest 
and  feed  during  the  day  and  migrate  at 
night.  Day  travelers  are  strong-winged 
birds,  like  the  hawks,  gulls,  cranes,  peli* 
cans,  loons,  swallow^ 'and  swifts.  The 
golden  plover  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
fly  either  by  day  or  by  night-  Birds 
making  the  strenuous  dash  across  large 
bodies  of  water  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  fly  by  night.  An  astronomer  once  re- 
ported that  as  many  as  9,000  birds  per 
hour  passed  through  the  line  of  vision 
of  his  telescope  and  interrupted  his  star- 
gazing. 

Marking  Times  and  Seasons 

The  return  of  the  birds  in  the  spring 
is  as  sure  a  sign  of  the  season  as  any. 
"For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past;  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth;  the  time  of  the  smging  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle- 
dove is  heard  in  our  land."  (Song  of 
Solomon  2:11,12,  Am.  Stan,  Ver.)  Man 
can  also  mark  off  the  times  of  the  year 
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by  the  departure  of  these  unfailing  sea- 
son prophets,  that  is,  if  one  is  alert 
Orchard  orioles,  arriving  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  m  early  May,  stay  only 
two  and  a  half  months,  and  depart  by 
the  middle  of  July.  Shore  birds  also 
start  moving  south  in  July,  The  huge 
circling  flights  of  swifts  and  swallows 
around  sunset  in  the  late  summertime 
^nd  the  noisy  parliaments  of  blackbirds 
are  sure  signs  that  shortly  they  will  be 
departing-  Other  birds,  the  snowy  owls, 
redpolls,  goshawks  and  Bohemian  wax- 
wings  stay  until  severe  winter  conditions 
force  them  to  move. 

Returning  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  Canada  goose  ni  oves  north  with 
the  thaws  and  the  advance  of  a  mean 
temperature  zone  of  35  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. In  contrast,  the  blue  goose  that 
winters  in  floicks  of  50,000  in  Louisiana 
seems  to  know  that  its  special  breeding 
grounds  north  of  Hudson  bay  are  still 
frozen  shut;  so  it  lingers  in  the  south 
until  the  end  of  March  and  then  makes  a 
practically  nonstop  flight  to  Baffin  and 
Southhampton  islands.  The  movement 
of  a  few  other  birds,  such  as  the  robins, 
bluebirds,  meadow  larks  and  blackbirds, 
seem  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
weather »  Orioles,  warblers,  tanagers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  birds,  Seem 
to  watch  the  calendar  rather  than  the 
weather  and  arrive  at  ■  their  nesting 
grounds  at  definite  times  regardless  oi 
the  weather. 

Most  migrating  birds  move  rather 
slowly  during  the  iirst  stages  of  their 
northward  journey,  speeding  up  as  they 
get  closer  to  their  breeding  grounds. 
Black-pool  warblers  may  advance  30 
miles  a  day  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
May  and  then  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  month  they  average  200  miles  per 
day.  As  a  group  robins  take  almost 
eighty  days  to  travel  3,000  miles  from 
Iowa  to  Alaska.  Purple  martins  spread 
their  arrival  in  Florida  out  over  a  pe- 
riod of  four  months.  The  black-and-white 
warbler  moves  across  the  United  States 
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(It  tlie  rate  of  20  nules  a  day-  The  gray- 
eheeked  thrash,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
Bpending  the  winter  in  Peru,  Ecxiador, 
CoWmbifl  and  Venezuela,  make  their  ap- 
p^^ranc*^  in  New  Ojleans  April  25,  and  a 
month  latftr  tliey  are  4,000  miles  away  m 
northwefitem  Alaska,  In  the  matter  of 
mating,  the  males  of  some  species,  tike 
the  robins,  arrive  tir&t  at  the  breeding 
gro-jnds.  Shore  hirds,  geese  ard  ducks 
usually  choose  their  maEea  in  the  south 
and  honeymoon  along  the  way  north- 
There  i«  another  tvj:H^  of  bird  ipove- 
ment  known  as  Vertipaf  migration. 
Chickadees,  juncosT  ropy  finches,  nut- 
crackers, jfine  grosbeakSj  Townsend's 
Bolitaire9  and  mountain  birds  camping 
in  the  lofty  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer,  glide*  down  to  the  valleys  for  the 
winter  and  experience  as  great  a  change 
as  if  they  traveled  several  hundred  miles 
south,  A  variatian  cf  lite  regular  migra- 
tioa  fijght-s  is  the  seeming  wanderlust 
indulged  in  by  young  blue  herons,  black- 
crowned  night  herons,  snowy  and  Ameri- 
can egrets,  herring  gtiUs,  snowy  owls, 
evening  grosbeaks  and  Bohemian  wax- 
wings.  7'hey  ofU?ntimes  journey  several 
hundred  miles  north  before  goicg  south. 

Bow  Do  They  Do  II? 

Science  now  knows  whore  the  birds  go 
in  the  winter,  but  many  other  questions 
Uiey  are  not  able  to  answer:  How  do  the 
birds  know  when  to  leave,  where  to  go, 
and  how  to  find  the  way  tci  their  destina- 
tion? True,  the  reasons  advanced  as  to 
how  the  birds  know,  and  the  argjmentB 
supporting  the  same,  are  legton^  but 
none  have  been  proved.  Theories  of  evo- 
lution and  effects  of  the  glacial  See  age 
are  hatched  up  in  £n  offort  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  called  ''instinct'*.  Other 
theories  involve  weather,  food,  vita- 
mines,  glands  and  surJight.  Cold  weath- 
er eaimot  be  the  driving  force,  for  some 
species  leave  for  the  south  in  early  July; 
neither  they  nor  their  ancostors  ever  saw 
a  snoTvflake.  A  food  ehortage  cannot  be 
the  reason,  since  many  birds  leave  jun- 
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gles  teeming  with  inse^?ts  to  return  be- 
fore, not  after,  the  arrival  of  northfera 
insects.  Vitamine  deficiency  w:)uld  not 
ea'iise  birds  to  forsake  the  blooniing 
tropics  lOT  n  land  jast  breaking  into  bud 
Variations  in  gland  secretions  due  to 
sunlight  is  only  another  theory.  The  in- 
elination  of  the  Ktiu,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  sunlight,  is  also  advanced  by 
some  ornithologists  as  the  aiuse. 

A  more  bafEJng  question  than  these  is, 
How  do  birds  learn  their  way  soiitht  If 
migratory  haoifs  are  <iue  to  the  great 
ability  of  birds  to  remember  landmarks 
and  geographical  locations,  as  some 
think,  tlicii  how  are  golden  plovers  able 
to  fiy  2,QC()  miles  over  open  ocean  and 
find  a  few  tiny  islands  in  the  rrrid-F*acific 
with  pLn]x>int  accuracy  and  wilhuut 
elaborate  scientific  instruinents?  Pen- 
guiris  aeev/nphsh  u  siiriiiar  feat  Yo:jng 
cow  birds,  European  cuckncs,  and  o'tbers 
going  south  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  are  not  piloted  by  the  older  birds, 
wh:cb  follow  later.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prove  that  birds  have  a  super 
gyroscopi*^  directional  iirder  or  that 
they  arG  Sensitive  to  the  elect  to -magnetic 
waves  of  the  earth- 

WiVn  all  their  modern  scientific-  wis- 
dom men  to<lay  are  as  far  from  solving 
this  riddle  as  was  Ariatotlo,  AVith  inore 
force  than  when  first  spoken  nearly  2,(!U0 
years  age  Jeremiaii's  words  compare  the 
faithful  migration  cf  the  b^rds  with  the 
ways  cf  unfaithful  Ohriatendom  today. 
^'Yea,  the  stork  in  the  bE>avens  knoweth 
her  appointed  tiiur-s;  and  the  turtk-dove 
and  the  swallow  and  the  crane  observe 
the  time  of  their  conning;  but  my  pecpk 
know  not  the  law  of  Jehovah."  (3:7, 
Am.  Stan.  Ver.)  Jehovah  himself  asks 
earthly  man  the  question:  *i)oth  the 
hawk  fly  bv  thv  wisdcm,  and  stretch  her 
wings  toward  the  south?''  (Job  39:26) 
Xo,  indeed  notf  iian  is  so  far  6enoa(?i 
Almighty  God  that  he  is  unable  to  even 
understand  or  comprehend  the  deep 
mystery  of  migration. 
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TaiS  chemical  age,  look  at  it  t  IC  it 
were  possible  tt>  horl  yourself  through 
this  speeding  modern  world,  taking  a 
quick  glance  at  every  vocation,  industry 
and  activity  in  lifo,  you  would  see  that 
it  iy  fast  becnininp  a  w6rld  fill^-d  with 
synthetic  plastics.  All  about  us,  from 
morning  to  eight,  plastics  are  constantly 
present  in  every  form,  size  and  shape. 
Follow  the  inodern  family  around  for  a 
day  and  see  how  true  this  is. 

Starting  the  day  off  witli  a  brisk  show- 
er in  a  pljLstic-liled  room  behind  a  deco- 
rated plastic  curtain,  thenianoE  the  house 
next  runs  hi^  plastic-encased  electric 
shaver  over  his  beard^  cleans  his  teeth 
with  a  plaxStic-bristleil,  plastic-handled 
brui^hj  grocms  >iis  hair  with  a  plastic 
comb,  and  drosses.  His  clothes  are  held 
VA  place  with  plastic  buttons,  garters, 
suspenders  and  belt.  The  wrinkle-proof 
tie  lie  puts  on  is  made  so  by  a  trcatiueot 
with  plastics.  His  effiei^nt  wife,  in  dress- 
ing for  the  dnv's  activity,  puts  on  her 
plastic  fo^jncation  garment,  nylon  Under- 
clothes and  stockings,  makes  her  toiletry 
with  a  plastic  vanity  set,  and  picks  out 
cf  her  great- variety  of  plastic  jewelry 
earrings,  bracelets  and  necklace  to  match 
her  onst^mblo- 

As  the  two  eal  their  breakfast  out  of 
colorful  plasti<!  dishes  that  form  a  pleas- 
ing; contrast  with  the  plastic-topped 
table,  and  hear  from  tiie  piastic-incascd 
radio  Ihe  weather  report  of  scattered 
showers  for  the  day,  neither  of  them  is 
conseious  of  the  many  plastic  items 
about  the  kitchen — the  heat-resistant 
handles  on  ihe  crooking  utensils  and 
toaster,  the  ice  trays  in  the  refrigerator 
tliat  will  not  freeze  to  the  shelves,  the 
light  switch  on  the  wall — all  are  plastics- 
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Drinking  down  a  last 
cup  of  eoitee  made  from 
water  that  was  filtered 
through  a  plastic  resin 
water  softener  and  puri- 
fier attached  to  the  wa- 
terline  in  the  hasernenl, 
the  husband  hurries  off 
to  work,  taking  along 
his  pla**tic  raincoat  and 
utjihrella. 

He  never  worries 
about  Ids  trousers'  not 
i>eing  pressed,  for  they 
are  treateil  with  a  spe- 
cial plastic  that  holds 
the  crease  in  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  material- 
From  his  plastic  neo- 
prene  shoe  soles  to  his 
plastic-impregnated 

crush-proof  and  weath- 
er-proof  Fedora  he 
leaves  the  impression 
of  a  modern  buisinesa- 
man  as  he  steps  into  his 
car  and  drives  off.  The 
steering  wheel  and 
dashboard  are  made  of 
plastics ;  the  windshield 
Ls  shatter-proof  because 
of  the  plastic  sandwich 
filler;  and  under  the 
hood  the  distributor 
cap,  ignition  insulation 
and  water  hoses  are  also 
plasties.  The  five-ply 
nylon  cord  tires  are  fif- 
ty perc<?nt  stronger  th&n 
the  older  tjTX^-  The  cus- 
tom-built plastic  fend- 
ers are  4  of  the  12,000 
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tttat  were  made  this  year,  fenders  wMch 
spring  back  into  shape  if  dented  or  bent. 

Plastics  in  Buaineas  and  Industry 

The  modern  office  of  this  man  is  vir- 
tually all  plastic.  The  plastic  floor  ma- 
terial stays  like  new  without  waxing  or 
polishing.  The  wall  panels  are  either 
molded  or  fabricated  from  plastics,  some 
of  one  color,  others  of  harmonizing 
colors.  The  relief  maps  hanging  on  the 
walls  are  molded  out  of  plastic  and  can 
be  taken  down  and  rolled  up  without 
damaging  the  mountain  peaks.  The  office 
iizjttures  and  equipment,  the  keys  on  the 
typewriters  and  adding  and  accounting 
machines,  and  the  handles  on  the  filing 
cabinets  are  of  plastic.  The  ruled  ledger 
sheets  were  printed  from  plastic  plates. 
The  seat  covers  on  the  chairs  are  long- 
lasting  imitation  leather  made  of  plastic. 
The  letter  openers,  fountain  pens,  tele- 
phones, and  many  other  things  about  the 
office,  are  also  plastics.  Why,  even  the 
lacquer  used  on  the  furniture  is  nothing 
more  than  a  plastic  that  was  dissolved 
in  a  solvent  which  evaporated  as  soon  as 
it  was  sprayed  on  the  surface.  Notice 
the  flashy  advertisements  and  circulars 
on  the  desks!  This  is  due  to  the  high- 
gloss  plastic  resins  used  in  the  printing 
inks. 

.  Comparatively  few  people  work  in 
plastic-paneled  offices  like  this,  but  those 
in  other  vocations  are  also  surrounded 
witK  innumerable  plastic  articles.  In- 
dustrial, chemical  and  electrical  workers 
constantly  use  plastic  gaskets,  belting 
and  acid-resisting  tubing,  carborundum 
grinding  wheels  bound  together  with 
plasties,  plastic-handled  tools,  plastic 
lubricants  that  withstand  more  heat  and 
pressure  than  oils  and  grease,  and  sensi- 
tive electronic  devices  imbedded  in  solid 
plastic.  Painters  use  plastic-bristle,  plas- 
tic-handle brushes  to  apply  paint  made 
of  plasties-  Farmers  use  equipment  hav- 
ing many  plastic  parts.  Modern  miners 
wear  plastic  helmets  and  operate  elec- 
trical maeWnery  having  parts  made  of 
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plastics.  Fishermen  going  down  to  sea 
now  use  plastic  sailcloth  and  fishing  nets. 
Old  briny  sailors  sheltered  by  transplar^ 
ent  plastic  shields  no  longer  have  their 
faces  beaten  by  the  gale  on  a  storm- 
tossed  sea- 
Medical  science,  dentists  and  doctors, 
are  finding  more  and  more  use  for  plas- 
tics. Hospitals  have  Incite  oxygen  hoods 
that  give  patients  full  vision  with  great- 
er comfort-  Surgeons  use  nylon  sutures, 
and  in  removing  portions  of  the  delicate 
duramater  that  envelops  the  brain  they 
have  replaced  it  with  flexible  plastic.  In 
the-  human  ''spare-  parts"  department 
there  are  plastic  teeth,  plastic  eyes  and 
plastic  limbs,  A  newspaper  columnist 
who  lost  his  arm  in  the  recent  war  says 
that  these  plastic  arms  are  a  great  ad- 
vancement over  the  former  "abomina- 
tions which  are  ineffective,  cumbersome, 
obsolete  and  brutal". 

Air  travelers  that  board  the  new  DC-6 
luxury  transport  planes  with  laminated 
plastic  luggage  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  more  than  300  applications 
of  20  different  plastic  materials.  Simi- 
larly travelers  by  bus  and  train  see  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  modern  plastics  put 
to  use.  In  the  field  of  sports  and  enter- 
tainment there  is  an  endless  application 
of  plastics-  There  are  billiard  balls  and 
bowling  balls,  rowboats  and  tennis 
rackets  (including  the  strings),  bathing 
suits,  and  transparent  ones,  too,  all  made 
o£  plastics-  And  what  about  the  fabulnus 
motion  picture  industry?  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  projector  is  the  transparent 
plastic  film  base  upon  which  the  emul- 
sion is  anchored.  Cameras  and  even 
lenses  are  now  cast  in  plastics.  As  a 
novelty  a  New  York  band  leader  recent- 
ly equipped  his  orchestra  with  transpar- 
ent plastic  violins,  clarinet,  guitar,  viol, 
cello,  and  drums. 

Plastics  in  the  Home 

While  her  husband  is  at  the  office  the 
wife  of  the  modern  businessman  is  busy 
taking  care  of  her  prefabricated  plastic 
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home  which  may  be  a  glorified  version 
of  "the  10,000  homes  recently  purchased 
by  the  Brazilian  government  Every 
room  has  a  definite  plastic  accent.  Not 
only  are  the  floors^  walla  and  ceilings  of 
plastic  composition,  but  also  the  furnish- 
ings :  the  upholstery,  carpets,  lamp 
shades,  cartains^  draperies,  table  covers' 
and  window  shades,  if  not  made  entirely 
of  piastice,  have  been  treated  with  the 
same  in  order  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance and  durability.  Plastic-like  chem- 
icals are  used  to  render  fabrics  rotproof, 
mothproof,  waterproof,  stainproof  and 
flameproof. 

In  one  comer  of  the  living  room  the 
piano  with  its  plastic  keyboard  no  longer 
has  sticky  notes  in  damp  weather,  be- 
canse  it  is  equipped  with  pla&tie  pound- 
ers. In  the  other  corner  the  plastic  con- 
sole contains  many  nOnbreakable  plastic 
phonograph  recordings.  Yes,  grandma's 
knitting  needles  and  the  children's  toys 
are  also  plastic.  Throughout  the  house 
the  exotic  ornamental  gadgets  made  of 
plastics  and  the  flowers  in  their  plastic 
pots  add  a  toneh  of  novelty,  life  and 
beauty.  Outside  the  house  the  plastic 
screens  on  the  windows  do  not  rust  and 
stain  the  siding.  In  the  back  yard  the 
plastic  clothespins  do  not  mark  the  laun- 
dry and  the  plastic  line  does  not  sag. 
Look,  the  plastic  garden  hose  shows  no 
sign  of  cracking  dne  td  sunlight. 

When  the  housewife  takes  her  plastic 
handbag  that  matches  hejr  plastic  baby 
bnggy  and  goes  shopping  she  looks  at 
the  transparent  plastic  mailbox  that  tells 
her  at  a  glance  if  there  are  any  letters. 
Baby  is  happy  with  its  plastic  rattles 
and  safe  too  with  its  plastic  panties.  In 
the  grocery  stores  there  is  an/  number 
of  items  that  are  wrapped  in  plastic 
cellophane*  In  the  department  stores 
there  are  seuff-proof  plastic  shoes  for 
the  kiddies.  And  when  purchasing  cloth- 
ing and  fabrics  the  intelligent  shopper 
looks  at  the  label  for  shrinkageproof, 
mildew-proof  and  wrinkleproof  qualities 
— properties  imparted  by  chemical  plas- 
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tic  treatment.  If,  perchance,  one  passes 
some  of  those  horrid-looking  nuns'  hoods 
and  wonders  how  they  are  keyit  so  white, 
it  is  because  they  are  plastic  impreg- 
nated 

Know  Your  Plastics 

In  a  world  of  plastics  both  housewife 
and  husband  must  know  a  little  bit  about 
these  synthetic  compounds  themselves  if 
they  are  to  buy  intelligently  and  avoid 
misconceptions.'  What  are  plastics!  how 
are  they  madeT  and  what  are  their  dif- 
ferent characteristics,  advantages  and 
shortcomings  t  In  their  home  library 
these  people  have  practical  books  on  the 
subject,  bound,  of  course,  in  plastic  cov- 
ers. From  these  they  learn  that  ther^ 
are  some  twenty  different  basic  plastics 
that  are  marketed,  in  several  hundred 
different  forms:  blocks,  bars,  rods,  tubes, 
sheets,  films,  fibers,  powders,  liquids,  ad- 
hesives  and  pellets.  Each  plastic  has  a 

E articular  application  depending  on  its 
rittieness,  llexibility,  elasticity,  density 
and  porosity  and  its  resistance  to  acidSj 
alkalis,  water,  light,  heat,  fungus  and 
electridty.  Hundreds  of  colors  are  avail- 
able from  which  to  choose.  Some  plastics 
are  molded  by  injection^  others  are  ex- 
truded; some  are  used  for  fabrication, 
and  others  for  lamination-  More  than 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  plastics  were 
produced  last  year,  to  compare  with 
1921^5  production  of  27,000,000  pounds- 
Today  it  is  a  billion-doUar-a-year  busi- 
ness employing  100,000  persons  and 
spending  annually  $5,000,000  for  adver- 
tising. 

To  simplify  matters  for  the  public, 
trade  names  have  been  given  to  plasties 
in  place  of  their  chemical  names.  Du- 
pont's  nylon  desi^ates  the  substance 
that  is  formed  when  adipie  acid  combines 
with  hexamethylene  diamine.  Balcelite  h 
a  trade  name  for  phenol-formaldehyde 
resin,  Saran  used  in  upholstery  is  the 
name  of  vinylidene  cljioride  made  by 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  Koroseal  is  a  flexible 
synthetic  made  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
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company,  water-ciear  acryuc  reBm»  ure 
known  as  lucite  and  plexigias.  Celluloid 
(an  older  name),  known  as  artificial 
ivory,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hyatt 
brothers  in  1869,  Artificial  silk  called 
rayon  is  still  in  great  demand- 

The  mile-long  list  of  uses  for  plastics 
is  due  to  their  great  variety  of  physical 
a^  chemical  properties,  which  fact 
forcefully  demonatrates  the  need  of 
choosing  the  right  plastic  for  the  right 
job.  There  is  one  plastic,  G.K  sihcone 
rubber,  that  will  not  melt  at  520  degrees 
Fahrenheit  yet  remains  resihent  and 
flexible  at  55  degrees  below  zero  Fahren- 
heit There  is  another  plastic,  styrof  oam, 
that  is  tasteless  and  odorless,  and  ex^ 
pands  to  forty  times  its  original  size^  so 
that  a  plank  of  it  9  feet  long,  10  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  thick  weighs  only  four 
pounds,  Russia  has  a  plastic  that  is  only 
one-twentieth  as  heavy  as  water.  The 
lightest  plastic  so  far  made  is  20  to  30 
percent  stronger,  yet  40  percent  lighter, 
than  aluminum,  and  its  impact  strength 
is  30  times  that  of  other  plastics.  This 
ratio  of  low  weight  to  great  strength 
makes  soipe  plastics  very  useful  in  avia- 
tion. 

The  modem  telephone  using  another 
synthetic  is  an  example  of  plastics 
doing  a  better  job  than  other  materials. 
Not  only  can  they  be  turned  out  quickly 
by  mass  production,  but,  unlike  wood  or 
metal,  they  will  not  chip  or  rust,  never 
need  painting,  and  are  pleasing  to  the 
touch — not  cold,  like  metal,  nor  rough, 
like  wood-  Some  plastics  are  suitable  for 
the  making  of  optical  lenses.  Extremely 
low  Gonductivitj^  makes  other  plastics 
useful  as  electrical  insulation,  and,  un- 
like rubber,  vinylite  insulation  will  not 
support  burning.  Not  all  the  24,000,000 
pounds  of  nylon  manufactured  in  194G 
was  used  for  ladies*  stockings.  Aviation, 
tire  and  other  industries  are  using  it. 
Gaskets  and  washers  of  nylon  are  now 
made.  Nylon  armor  plate  for  airplanes  is 
capable  of  stopping  a  30-caliber  bullet. 

Anotiier  important  application  of  plas- 
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liua  IB  iuij;uiijuiiULiuu  with  sach  mate- 
rials as  wood,  cloth,  paper,  steel  and  cpn- 
erete»  Used  on  fabrics  urea  and  melamine 
formaldehyde  resins  impart  fire-,  water- 
a  n  d  mil  dew- resistance,  and  reduce 
shrinkage  to  3  percent  In  the  plywood 
industry  the  plastic  adhesives,  which 
have  practically  done  away  with  animal 
^ue  and  casein,  produce  bonds  so  water- 
proof and  strong  that  the  lamination  is 
used  for  boat  and  airplane  construction. 
Eye-appeal  in  this  col  or -conscious  age 
is  one  of  plastie^s  greatest  selling  points. 
The  simple  beauty  of  the  clear  plastic  is 
novel;  the  pastel,  opalescent  and  mottled 
designs  give  unique  beauty;  and  the 
solid  colors,  some  dashing,  rich  and 
warm,  arjd  others  cool,  quiet  and  sooth- 
ing, satisfy  man's  ever-ehanging  whims. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  interesting 
things  that  may  tre  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  living  in  a  plastic  dream-world. 


Notice  Regarding  Petition 

In  recent  weeks  petition  sheets  and 
leaflets  have  been  sent  to  some  of  the 
company  organizations  of  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses. The  Petition  sheets  are  addressed 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  member  nations  of  U,  N,  and  petition 
that  the  Vatican  be  tried  as  a  war  crim- 
inal before  a  World  Court,  and  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  certain  newspaper 
publishers  be  tried  for  treason.  The  Pe- 
tition  then"  refers  to  certain  sources  for 
evidence  on  the  charges  made,  and  among 
these  references  is  the  Watchtower  So- 
ciety. The  leaflet  that  accompanies  the 
Petition  runs  in  similar  vein,  and  also 
cites  the  Watchtower  Society  as  a  refer- 
ence. The  Petitions  seem  to  come  from  a 
Mr.  Horack  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
leaflets  from  the  editor  of  Van  Syne's 
Science  News.  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society  has  not  authorized  the  use  of  its 
name  as  a  reference,  is  not  a  backer  of 
the  Petition  or  leaflet,  and  has  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  it. 
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IN  THE  highlands  of  Guatemala,  al- 
most in  the  center  of  the  country,  lies 
*'the  I'alley  of  the  Panclioy*'.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  volcandeti,  Mti  Agua*  Ml. 
yuego  and  others,  The  t;ettiKg  is  bea-jti- 
fal;  the  climate,  ideah  A  warm  »un  cov- 
ers the  3cene»  while  soft  hreezes  stir  the 
trees.  The  rij^tits  are  cool  and  pleasant. 

In  thisheauliful  valley  many  centuries 
ago  Jived  the  ifayon  Indians,  builders 
of  one  of  the  highest  civilisations  known 
on  the  American  continent.  From  one 
standpoint  their  l:ve^  seemed  simple. 
They  planted  their  crop&  of  maize,  wait- 
ed for  the  rains  to  water  thern,  and  har- 
vested them  in  the  dry  season-  Their  fan^ 
ddincntal  needs  were  supplied.  But  they 
also  had  their  "nobler'^  c.laf>ses,  Iheir  rul- 
ers, their  Drieata  and  tlipir  educated  men. 
These  had  leisure  to  study  and  to  iin- 
nrovo  in  the'arts  and  sciences.  By  care- 
Jul  .study  of  the  stars  and  the  seasons 
they  worke^l  out  a  calendar  more  aceu- 
rate  than  used  by  us  today-  They  bailt 
remarkable  cities  with  imposing  public 
structures  and  great  temples-  The  latter 
were  in  many  instances  built  upon  lofty 
pyramids  and  reached  by  great  stair- 
oases.  Monuments  with  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriplions  recorded  important  events. 

The  most  important  factor  in  Maya 
civilization  was  religion.  The  priestly 
caste  supervised  offerings  which  were  to 
be  made  of  food,  animals,  birds  and 
cloth.  A  third  of  the  crops  raised  by  the 
Maya  people  went  to  the  priests,  who  in 
time  built  up  an  elaborate  theology,  polj'- 
theiatic  in  form-  There  were  twelve 
major  gods,  and  many  lesser  ones-  To 
this  day  the  irp-van  Indian^  cling  to 
some  of  their  old  pagan  gods,  thoagh 
they  are  'oominally  Roman  Catholic- 
They  have  simply  added  the  worship  of 
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the  virgin  Mary  and  other  saints  to  their 
old  religions  practices.  But  that  iij  get- 
ling  ahead  of  our  story,  which  begins 
ahout  the  time  the  white  man  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  Mayans  liad  retro- 
graded and  their  civilization  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  noble  buildings  and  im- 
posing temples  were  abandoned  to  the 
elements  and  the  eneroaxihments  of  the 
jungle-  The  people  continued  to  carry 
on  their  fanning  activities,  however, 
very  much  as  beforCr  and  continued 
building  their  homes,  of  simple  design, 
as  they  l:ad  for  centuries. 

The  Coming  of  the  White  Man 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Cortex,'  in  tlie  name  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  Charles  V,  carried  on  his  con- 
quests in  Mexico  and  adjacent  lands, 
Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was  sent  into 
Guatemala  to  conquer  that  land  and  its 
people.  There  were  numerous  battles, 
but  in  the  valley  of  the  Panchoy  the  In- 
dians received  Alvarado  without  a  fight- 
To  them  the  warriors  were  fearful  per- 
sonages, their  faces  strange,  and,  rLdmg, 
as  they  did,  on  huge  horses  (unknown  to 
the  Indians  before),  the  people  were  dis.- 
posed  to  consider  the  intruders  goda- 
These  "gods",  however,  manifested  an 
abnormal  craving  fof  gold,  and  demand- 
ed it  in  no  uncertain  terras,  wanting  more 
and  more.  At  one  time  Alvarado  T&- 
quiretl  each  of  the  inhabitants  to  bring 
him  daily  a  reed  the  aize  of  the  little 
finger,  filled  with  gold  dust  Tht?  native 
c>defs  collected  the  gold  ornaments  of 
the  people  in  efforts  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  their  coiHiuerors.  But  there  was  no 
satiKfying  them,  and  many  bloody  batr 
ties  were  fouglit  between  Indians  and 
Spaniards.  i:ventuai]y  the  Spaniards  re- 
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placed  the  Indiana  as  ruler,  founding  tne^^ 
city  of  Santiago  de  Iob  Caballeros,  a 
name  chosen  in  honor  of  the  "patron 
sainf'  James.  It  was  also  called  Anti- 
gua. A  new  era  had  begun. 

AlVarado,  not  satisfied  with  being  a 
ruler,  sought  additional  poWer  and  hon- 
or. In  partial  fulfiUnjent  of  his  desire  he 
was  given  a  wife  of  royal  blood,  but  the 
young  bride  died  on  the  way  to  the  "new 
world"  with  her  husband.  Returning  to 
Spain  again,  Alvarado  was  given  the 
sister  of  his  first  wife,  named  Beatriz, 
Beatria  returned  with  bim  to  Guate- 
mala. Alvarado  was  killed  in  battle  with 
natives  in  Mexico^  and  his  ambitious 
widow  assumed  the  title  of  Goberaadore^ 
the  first  and  only  woman  to  rule  an 
American  country.  In  Santiago  thieving, 
gambling  and  drinking  increased  to 
scandal.  Disasters  came  in  the  form  of 
fires  and  storms,  and  ominous  rumblings 
together  with  frequent  tremors  shook 
the  earth.  The  terrified  people  were  dis- 
posed to  blame  their  gobernadore^  who, 
however,  referred  to  herself  as  "the  hap- 
less one", 

-  Disaster  reached  a  climax  when  on  an 
inky  night,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  a 
severe  quake  released  the  pent-up  wa- 
ters that  had  filled  the  crater  of  Mount 
Agua,  near  by.  It  spilled  over  the  sides, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  Beatriz, 
frantic  with  terror^  climbed  to  the  chapel 
on  the  roof  of  her  palace  and  threw  her- 
self prostrate  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  The  next  morning  she  was  found  - 
dead,  her  hands  clutching  a  crucifix- 

More  Religious  Government 

A  new  government  was  now  formed 
and  the  bishop  was  named  as  associate 
ruler.  The  land  was  rich.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  metals,  including  gold  and  sil- 
ver, while  forests  and  fields  yielded  oth- 
er riches.  With  cheap  labor  to  build 
homesj  cathedrals  and  palaces,  the  city 
rose  from  its  initial  tragedy  to  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence.  Various  religious  or- 
ders founded  monasteries  and  convents; 
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nrst  came  me  rranciscans,  men  ine 
Dominicans,  and  finally  the  Jesuits,  who 
pressed  to  the  front  in  riches  and  power. 

The  churches  increased  in  number, 
huge  structured  of  stone  and  concrete 
wi.th  great  domes  and  belfries.  Much  of 
the  material  used  in  their  construction 
was  brought  from  Spain,  which  took 
weeks  of  dangerous  ocean  travel.  Reach- 
ing land,  the  goods  must  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  Indians  for  many  miles, 
climbing  upward  from  the  seacoast  to 
the  city  itself.  Native  products'  in  abun- 
dance also  went  into  the  building  of  the 
churches,  and  many  of  the  paintings 
were  done  by  local  artists.  Silver  and 
gold  and  jewels  in  abundance  were  lav- 
ished upon  the  churches  and  the  images 
worshiped  in  them,  while  the  sunlight, 
pouring  through  numerous  windows, 
lighted  up  these  treasures  with  a  blaze  of 
glory.  At  night  hundreds  of  candles  in 
silver  candelabra  and  chandeliers  height- 
ened the  brilliance  of  the  scene  and 
awed  the  simple  people.  Hanging  before 
thft  high  altar  in  one  church  was  a  silver 
lamp  of  many  lights  that  required  three 
men  to  raise *and  lower  it. 

All  these  religious  edifices  required 
the  work  of  many  years,  as  they  were 
built  without  the  aid  of  modern  machin- 
ery and  tools.  Some  of  the  walls  were 
six  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  domes 
rose  to  tremendous  heights.  One  can 
only  partially  grasp  the  splendor  and 
luxury  in  which  the  priests  lived,  deriv- 
ing enormous  incomes  from  wheat,  sugar 
cane,  cattle,  sheep,  mills  and  mines,  not 
to  mention  gifts  made  by  the  devout- 
Indians  did  the  work. 

The  incomes  of  the  religious  orders 
were  also  great.  The  Dominican  order 
alone  had  an  income  of  30,000  ducats  of 
gold,  annually,  and  for  their  pleasure 
and  recreation  nothing  was  wanting.  In 
their  cloisters  there  were  spacious  gar- 
dens, fountains  with  fish,  and  flowers 
and  birds,  and  fruits  and  herbs  in  abun- 
dance. Images,  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  and  jewels,  too,  were  there.  In  one 
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monaBtery  garden  there  was  a  pond  a 
quarter  of  a  milQ  long,  the  bottom  com- 
pletely paved  with  tile  of  beautiful  colors, 

ConveDts  too  were  treasure  houses  of 
silver,  gold,  tapestries,  paintings,  sculp- 
ture and  jewels-  In  some  of  the  convents 
there  were  complete  sanitary  systems 
which  moderii  engineers  view  with 
amazement.  In  one  there  rose  a  strange 
tower,  Torre  del  Eetiro,  where  each  nun 
went  into  seclusion  once  a  year.  Some 
called  it  the  Tower  of  Martyrdom,  and 
grim  tales  were  told  of  what  happened 
to  the  sisters  when  they  had  climbed  the 
outside  stairway  for  all  to  see,  and  en- 
tered the  formidable  waUst 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  and  its  religious 
orders  brought  great  power,  political 
and  economic  as  well  as  religious.  Edu- 
cation, too,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
church,  which  controlled  the  colleges  and 
university. 

The  Terrible  Inquiaition 

To  maintain  its  power  and  deal  ef- 
fectively with  all  who  dared  question  its 
methods,  the  church  resorted  to  the 
bloody  Inquisition.  Torture  and  death 
awaited  those  who  even  dared  murmur 
against  the  unrighteous  conditions  that 
prevailed;  the  opulence  of  the  church  be- 
ing balanced  by  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple generally.  The  eyes  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  everywhere.  Critics  were  hunt- 
ed down  and  brought  before  the  dreaded 
court,  being  forced  by  tortures  to  con- 
fess whatever  they  were  suspected  or 
accused  of  having  done.  The  rack  was 
much  in  use.  Another  "persuader"  was 
the  device  that  dropped  water  on  the 
heads  of  prisoners,  day  in,  day  out, 
monotonously,  unvaryinglyj  perpetually, 
with  maddening  regularity,  until  the  vic- 
tim would  go  insane  or  the  cell  iilled  with 
■water  and  drowned  him- 

Many  were  those  who  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  children  lighting  the  funeral 
pyre§  of  their  fathers,  their  mothers. 
These  executions,  and  others,  were  car- 
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ried  out  in  the  public  squares  and  the 
whole  populace  turned  out  to  witness 
them-  People  hardly  dared  think,  let 
alone  talk.  The  inquisition  held  them  all 
ill  fearful  subjection. 

Antigua  was  the  center  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  all  of  Central  America,  the 
**Holy  Office"  of  the  Inquisition  holding 
sM-av  for  almost  250  years,  from  1572  to 
1820,  The  Jesuits  play^ed  the  leading  role 
in  this  grim  business.  The  house  of  the 
Inquisition  was  opposite  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege* 

Arrogant  in  the  exercise  of  their  evil 
power,  the  Jesuits  were  practically  in- 
dependent both  of  Rome  and  Madrid- 
But  their  dnv  was  coming.  It  came  in 
1767.  King  Charles  III  ruled  Spain  and 
was  frantically  seeking  to  discover  new 
sources  of  income  to  iill  his  empty  cof- 
fers. He  turned  to  ways  and  means  of  re- 
ducing the  wealth  of  the  church.  The  re- 
ligious orders  were  his  enemies,  and^ 
when  the  Jesuits  finally  challenged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king^himself,  he  ban- 
ished the  order  from  all  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  confiscated  their  properties.  In 
Antigua,  while  the  Jesuits  were  ^'saying 
early  morning  mass"  in  their  church 
( these  hypocrites  always  go  through 
their  religious  mockeries),  the  soldiers 
surrounded  the  church.  The  captain  en- 
tered, reading  the  edict  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  banishing  the  Jesuits  and  their 
order  from  the  shores  of  Guatemala, 
never  to  return. 

Antigua,  which  the  king  once  had 
called  "La  Muy  Noble  y  Muy  Leal  Cin- 
dad  de  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de 
Guatemala"  {'The  Very  Noble  and  Very 
Loyal  City  o£  Saint  James  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  Guatemala'),  often  experi- 
enced earthquakes.  Twelve  times  the 
buildings  were  shaken  to  the  extent 
that  they  must  be  rebuilt  in  part.  Floods 
and  droughts,  too,  and  eruptions  of 
Mt-  Fuego  were  the  portion  of  the 
city.  But  the  end  came  for  Antigua  in 
1773.  Early  in  the  year  tremors  began 
to  shake  the  city.  The  people  were  in 
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terror.  Many  slept  in  the-  fields  or  in 
their  eoachGs  in  the  plaza-  On  July  29 
came  an  exeeptionally  severe  shock,  and 
the  whole  mpulace  fled  into  the  streets 
for  safety,  u'hen,  a  little  later,  eame  a 
shock  so  terrible  that  within  two  min- 
utes the  city  was  strewn  with  crashing 
walls.  Every  church  in  the  city  was  de-^ 
stroyed  or  damaged  beyond  repair. 

The  city  was  aoandoned  and  the  capi- 
tal changed,  even  though  the  religionists 
fought  the  change,  loath  to  leave  behind 
the  scene  of  their  power.  But  resentment 
against  the  church  of  Rome  was  at  fever 
heat  The  political  element  saw  that  a 
change  of  site  would  help  to  free  the 
country  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  As 
to  the  north,  thirteen  small  colonies  were 
fighting  for  liberty,  an  epic  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  was  fought  with  words 
in  Guatemala;  and  met  with  partial  suc- 
cess. In  1871  all  monastic  orders  were 

banished. 

Now  Antigua  lies  amidst  its  old  ruins- 
Time  and  the  elements  have  softened  the 
jagged  lines.  Vines  cover  broken  walls, 
and  coffee  is  grown  where  monks  used 
to  walk  and  live  in  splendor.  The  Jesuit 
church  is  now  a  market  place^  where 
Indians  bring  their  wares  to  sell,  and 
talk  with  others  who  have  come  for  the 
same  purpose*  Little  is  said  of  the  In- 
quisition, Few  documents  were  left  be- 


hind when  the  office  was  abolished,  and 

the  histories  say  little  about  this  time. 
However,  it  has  left  its  mark,  for  when 
today  one  talks  to  the  people  and  men- 
tions the  Jesuits,  they  shudder.  They  can 
point  out  in  the  ruins  the  dungeons 
where  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  suf- 
fered and  died. 

The  tumbledown  churches  in  Antigua 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  factories  do- 
ing weaving  on  hand  looms.  Chips  fall 
from  the  carpenter's  bench  in  the  old 
cloisters-  Little  children,  together  with 
their  dogs,  play  among  the  old  ruins,  and 
iu  dusty  patios  the  women  wash  tjieir 
clothes  at  .fountains  and  pilas.  Gone  is 
the  greatness  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
past.  The  sunshine  falls  upon  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  scene  as  some  ten  thousand 
people  carry  on  their  common  tasks  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  ruins.  No  monas- 
teries or  convents  now  mar  the  scene  nor 
do  monks  and  nuns  plot  to  defraud  the 
people.  But  religion  still  has  its  votaries, 
and  the  people  do  not  possess  that  free- 
dom which  knowledge  of  the  truth  alone 
can  bring.  Many  are  doubtless  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  righteousness,  and 
their  full  deliverance  will  come  as  with 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  they  turn 
completely  from  religion  to  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. — Awake!  corre- 
spondent in  Guatemala, 


Subterranean  Power  Piant 
C  The  very  essential  raw  material  for  chem- 
ical indtistry,  namely<  power,  is  one  of  the  first 
targets  aimed  at  by  a  hostile  nation  in  time  of 
var.  Consequently  Norway  ia  blasting  a  hole 
3,000  feet  deep  in  a  mountaaB  to  house  a  gener* 
ator  plant  that  -will  produce  180,000  kilowatts 
from  water  tunneled  in  for  a  distance  of  14 
milea.  When  coaipleted,  in  1954,  it  wiU  l>e  the 
first  power  plant  of  its  kind  ever  bmlt. 


Invisible  Wire 

<L  ITow  manufactured  is  tungsten  wire  go  micro- 
scopic that  1^000  feet  reeled  on  a  bobbin  is  in- 
visible to  the  unaided  eye^  that  a  20-layer  stack 
would  only  equal  the  thickness  of  a  newgaheet. 
that  a  pound  would  make  a  strand  950  miles 
long-  The  wire  is  18/100000  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter- It  is  the  amalleat  produced  in  the  tung- 
sten department  of  Weatinghouse  lamp  division, 
and  is  designed  for  an  amplifying  tube. 
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AWAKE! 


V/ORDIS 


Execution  of  Satan  Deferred^ 

Why? 

"rH)R  following  Satan  the  Devii  in  the 
J?  diaotedient  course  that  he  sugg(^sted» 
the  first  human  pa;r  Adam  and  Eve  M-ere 
seatenced  to  deatn,  in  accord  with  God's 
law  previously  published  to  Adam:  "In 
the  day  that  thou  eateat  thereof  [that  is, 
of  the  forbidden  fruit]  tliou  shalt  surely 
die."  (Genesis  2:17)  Deferment  of  the 
execution  cf  the  sentence  upon  Adam 
and  Eve  could  continue  only  for  a  day; 
and  th  ey  did  surely  and  actually  die  with- 
in that  same  day  that  they  sinned  A  day 
with  the  Lord  Cod  is  as  a  thousand 
years  toward  rrian;  and  within  that  first 
thousand-year  period  of  huniaft  existence 
both  of  them  died.  [See  2  Peter  3:  B.) 
Adarn  and  Evy  were  driven  out  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  and,  as  a  part  of  their 
punishment,  were  required  to  earn  their 
hread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  and  to 
fiffht  thiatles  ar.d  thorns,  Adam  was  de- 
liperateiy  wicked  and  died  that  way,  and 
hia  end  is  destruction,  aa  indicated  by 
1  Timothy  2:14  and  Psahn  145:20,  At 
the  tijr.e  of^pronouncemejit  of  the  sen- 
tence upon  Eye  and  Adam  in  Eden  Sa- 
tan the  Devil  was  also  sentenced  lo 
death,  but  hia  execuiioii  was  deferred, 
til]  beyond  now- 
Sentenced  to  death?  Yes,  for  God  said 
to  Satan  (he  Serpent :  ''Thou  art  curse<i 
.  -  ,  dust  shall  Ihou  eat  all  the  days  of 
thy  life:  and  1  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  womaiv  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thoj  shalt  bruise  his  heel," 
(Genesis  3:14,15)  Bruiping  the  heel  of 
the  Heed  of  the  woman  turned  out  to  be  a 


^"^.jm^-^ 
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violent  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  equally  so,  if  not  more  so,  bruising 
the  vital  member  or  head  of  the  Serpent 
means  death  to  the  great  Serpent,  Satan 
the-  Devih  It  has  not  occurred  yet,  but 
is  sure  to  take  place  shortly,  at  the  "bat- 
tle of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty", 
the  battle  of  Armageddon,  (ftevela- 
tion  16:  14-16)  "Why  has  execution^  how- 
ever,  been  deferred  till  then  t  Has  it  been 
in  order  that  Satan  the  Devil  might  serve 
all  this  while  as  the  infernal  superin- 
tendent of  a  '*fire  and  brimstone"  hell 
for  Adam  and  E]ve  and  other  dead  wick- 
ed souls!  Not  at  all,  for  no  such  fiery 
hell  for  living  souls  exists,  what  though 
the  religious  clergy  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant do  teach  the  existence  of  such  a 
diaholical  place.  If  not  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, why,  then,  was  the  execution  of 
destruction  upon  Satan  deferred  till  yet 
in  the  future? 

The  Scriptures  of  God's  Word  make 
it  quite  clear.  Satan  the  Devil,  seeing 
that  Adam  was  not  immediately  put  to 
deaths  no  doubt  reasoned  that  God  could 
not  put  him  to  death  and  be  consistent 
with  himself.  Satan  would  reason:  *If 
God  puts  Adam  to  death,  that  is  an  ad- 
mission that  God's  creation  is  not  per- 
fect. If  Ife^doee  put  Adam  to  deatii,  then 
that  means  that  His  word  cannot  be 
trusted-'  Satan  would  reason  that,  how- 
ever the  matter  turned  out,  he  would  be 
able  to  prove  that  God  is  not  all-power- 
ful and  therefore  is  not  able  to  put  a 
mam  on  earth  that  would  remain  troe 
and  faithful  to  God,  Moreover,  in  earth 
and  in  heaven  all  creation  would  look,  up- 
on God  as  imperfect,  hence  not  all-wise, 
all-just  and  all-powerful,  with  the  xeault 
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t/iat  aii  creation  woma  give  nonor  ana. 
glory  to  Satan  because  he  liad  th-us  ex- 
posed  God.  These  conclusions  of  onrs  re- 
specting Satan  are  justified  from  the 
course  that  we  see  that  he  took.  Satan 
challenged  Almighty  God^  saying  in  sub- 
stance that  God  could  not  put  a  man  oft 
earth  who  would  stick  faithful  and  true 
to  Hinij  because  Satan  would  be  able  to 
make  all  men  curse  God,  As  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Job  of  the  land  of  Uz,  ''Satan 
answered  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ^  and  said, 
Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put  forth 
thine  hand  now^  and  toiich  his  bone  and 
his  flesli,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face,"  (Job  2  :  4,  5)  That  challenge  raised 
the  question  as  to  who  is  supreme! 

By  God's  accepting  Satan's  challenge 
and  giving  him  time  and  opportunity  to 
prove  his  challenge,  and  then  by  Satan's 
failing  to  prove  his  boasts,  it  would  show 
Satan  to  be  a  liar.  It  would  establish  in 
the  minds  of  creation  that  God  is  su- 
preme, and  would  furnish  them  a  basis 
for  their  faith  and  obedience  to  ^  Him, 
So,  God  did  accept  Satan's  challenge.  At 
that  tune  He  announced  to  Satan  that  in 
due  season  He  would  have  the  testimony 
delivered  throughout  all  the  earth  that 
God  is  .all-powerful  and  that  then  He 
would  exercise  His  power  to  destroy  Sa- 
tan and  all  his  base  works.  The  Lord 
God  so  informed  Satan  when  He  declared 
to  Satan's  visible  representative  down 
in  Egypt:  "I  would  have  exerted  my 
force  and  struck  you  and  your  people 
with  pestilence,  til!  you  were  swept  off 
the  earth;  hut  this  is  why  I  have  kept 
you  alive,  to  let  you  see  my  power  and 
to  publish  my  fame  all  over  the  worldJ'^ 
(Exodus  9:15,lG,MofaU)  That  stern 
declaration,  as  aimed  beyond  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  to  the  wicked  master  whom  he 
served,  certainly  meant  that  God  would 
permit  Satan  a  free  hand  to  do  all  he 
could  in  opposition  to  Jehovah  God  and 
against  mankind,  and  that  in  due  time 
God  would  prove  Satan  a  liar  and  His 
own  self  supreme. 
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t^od^dia  Jiot  permit  Satan  to  continue 
his  wickedness  for  Satan's  benefit.  lie 
did  it  to  furniah  an  oppcfrtunity  to  all 
intelligent  creation  meantime  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong  and  thus  have 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  own  in- 
tegrity toward  Jehovah  God.  Those 
proving  their  integrity  would  be  re- 
warded by  God  with  life  everlasting,  but 
those  who  held  to  the  Devil  would  with 
him  suffer  everlasting  destruction.  The 
Serpent  and  all  his  brood  or  seed  would 
be  crushed  out  of  existence.  That  fate  of 
tiie  Serpent  was  emphasised  in  the  words 
at  Ezekiel  28: 13-19:  "Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden  the  garden  of  God;  every  precious 
stone  was  thy  covering,  .  .  .  Thou  art  the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth  [while  in 
Eden] ;  and  I  have  set  thee  so :  thou  wast 
upon  the  holy  mountain  of  G-od;  thou 
hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  stones  of- fire.  Thou  wast  perfect  in 
thy  way&  from  the  day  that  thou  wast 
created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee 
[in  Eden].  .  .  ,  I  will  destroy  thee,  O 
covering  cherub,  ,  .  .  thou  shalt  be  a 
terror  [in  that  fate  of  destruction],  and 
never  shalt  thou  be  any  more.""'  And  at 
Isaiah  14:9-15  the  Lord  God  also  says 
to  Satan  the  Serpent:  "Hell  from  be- 
neath is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at 
thy  coming:  it  stirretb  up  the  dead  for 
thee,  .  -  ,  thou  shalt  he  brought  down  to 
hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.-"  That  means 
death  for  himl 

Thus  the  permission  of  wickedness  in 
the  earth  over  the  past  sixty  centuries 
has  afforded  the  opportunity  to  all  crea- 
tures to  prove  their  integrity  toward  God 
or  to  fail  to  do  so»  Those  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  do  so  do  thereby  prove  them- 
selves entirely  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life.  This  destiny  proves  that  the  human 
soul,  and  even  Satan  the  Devil,  is  not 
immortal,  and  that  a  creature  cannot  be 
willfully  wicked  and  continue  to  live  on 
forever.  It  establishes  the  rule  that  only 
those  who  render  themselves  willingly 
in  obedience  to  Almighty  God,  Jehovah^ 
can  have  eternal  life. 

AWAKEr 


But  Why  Light  a  Candle? 


T3E  Benedictine  Convent  of  Perpet- 
ua]  Adoration  at.  Clyde,  Missonri, 
lets  it  be  known  that  anyone  sending  in 
50e  will  have  a  candle  burned  for  him 
for  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  Sanetnary 
of  Perpetual  Adoration.  Of  course^  in 
these  days  of  fluorescent  lighting  this 
appears  to  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
candlelight ;  but  one  suspects  that  there 
is  probably  a  reason  for  this  preference 
for  eandles^  assuming' that  the  ''Sane- 
tuary"  is  not  Located  beyond  the  reach  ^ 
of  electric  service.  One's  suspicions  are 
confirmed  when  one  learna  that  some 
special  religious  significance  is  attached 
to  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which,  by  the 
way,  must  be  made,  not  of  just  any  kind 
of  wax,  but  of  beeswax,  at  least  in  part 
Wb  Jearn  from  the  Baltimore  Catechism 
of  Christian  Doctrine  that  *The  [Roman 
Catholic]  Church  blesses  whatever  it 
uses.  Some  say  beautifully  that  the  wax 
of  the  candle  gathered  by  the  bees  from 
sweet  flowers  reminds  us  of  Our  Lord's 
pure,  human  body,  and  that  the  flame  re- 
minds us  of  His  divinity," 

John  Cardinal  Newman  said  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  prepared,  should 
occasion  arise,  **to  transmute  the  very 
instruments  and  appendages  of  Demon 
[Devil] -worship  to  an  evangelical  use.'* 
{An  E^say  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian  Doctrine)  Among  such  appendages 
of  demon-worship  tiie  cardinal  men- 
tions "the  use  of  temples^  and  these  dedi- 
cated to  particular  saints  ,  .  .  incense, 
lamps  and  candles".  These,  he  says,  '^are 
all  of  pagan  origin,  and  sanctified  by 
adoption  into  the  church."  Our  present 
interest  Is  in  the  beeswax- candle  busi- 
ness and  its  origin.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
bee. 

In  the  Vatican  is  preserved,  among 
other  pieces  of  statuury^  one  of_  Mithra. 
He  was  a  lion-faced  god,  .his  name 
Kithra  meaning  ''The  Enlightener".  He 
is  shown  standi(ig  upon  a  sphere,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  sun-  This  identifies  him  with 
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the  sun-god  so  common  in  pagan  wor- 
ship. In  other  sculptures,  not  preserved 
at  the  Vatican,  Mithra  is  shown  as  a 
lion  carrying  a  bee  in  his  mouth.  In  the 
Chaldee  language  the  word  **dahar"  aig- 
nifies  both  ''bee"  and  '%ord'\  Christ  is 
called  "The  Word  of  God"  in  the  Bible. 
Mithra  was  the  counterfeit  '^Vord  of 
God",  Christ  is  also  "the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah".  Mithra  was  a  false  'lion",  not 
q(  the  tribe  of  Jadah.  Judah  means 
"praise"— of  God.  But  Mithra  opposed 
and  did  not  praise  God. 

The  Mediatrix  and  Other  Trick% 

Another  name  for  Mithra  is  Mesitea, 
meaning  Mediator.  Christ  is  the  true 
Mediator;  Mithra,  the  counterfeit.  The 
mother  of  this  god  Mesites  was  Aphro- 
dite, also  known  as  Amarusia,  which 
name  means  "the  mother  of  gracious  ac- 
ceptance''* There  cornea  into  view  at  this 
point  a  conxbination  of  mother  and  spn^ 
goddess  and  god,  that  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  pagan  religions  and  is  to  all 
practical  purposes  the  basis  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  Home  today,  which 
ascribes  to  Mary  the  office  of  Mediatrix, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Scripture  states 
there  is  but  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  Christ  Jesus.  Amarusia  was 
also  known  as  Mylitta,  meaning  ''media- 
trix''. 

In  the  b<>ok  The  Cabinet  of  Catholic 
Information  we  are  told^  ''It  was  befit- 
ting that  Mary,  who  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  God  and  Mediatrix  between  her  Son 
and  the  sinner,  should  not  be  conceived 
in  sin."  In  the  same  spirit  Mary  is  ad- 
dressed with  such  titles  as  "Gate  of 
God",  '"The  New  Heaven/'  "The  Foun- 
tain of  all  Divine  Grace,"  etc.  The  name 
of  the  mediatrix  goddess  of  old  Babylon 
cajne  from  MeJitt,  meaning  interpreter. 
The  feminine  form  in  Hebrew  is  given 
as^Melitza,  from  which  comes  Melissa, 
meaning  hee,  the  ''producer  of  sweet- 
ness" or  just  '*the  sweetness".  A  Catholic 
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prayer  to  2iaxy  runs,  "iLailf  our  Life 
our  Sweetness. Skud  our  hope,"  h^t  while 
Mary  herself  is  thus  identified  with  the 
sweetiKiSS  of  the  honoy,  ('hri&t  J^iau^  is 
likened  to  the  ^ax  candle.  tSays  the  Cath- 
olic booklet  Sacrament.'?-  (page  4) :  'The 
wax  produced  by  the  virginai  bee  repre- 
sented Christ's  oost  spotless  l>ody/'  The 
Virginal  bee'  (Melissa)  is  Mary  herself, 
of  whom  (Catholic  writing  says,  "Slie 
has  held  omnipotence  itself  in  her  s-rms, 
and  lie  ^ave,  as  it  -wGro,  this  attribute 
(omnipotence)  to  her;  she  is  t[ie  dis- 
penser of  the  infinite  blessings  oE  re- 
demption,'' 

Observe  that  the  trend  of  all  tliese  iin- 
seripturai  sentiments  is  to  deify  -Mary, 
a  creature,  to  whom  omnipotence  is  as- 
cribed, making  her  to  all  intentt^  and 
purposes  the  equal  in  some  respects  oE 
Christ  Jesus,  while  in  other  rGsptiets 
she  replaces  or  even  excels  Him.  Obvi- 
ously the  purpose,  of  which  (Catholics 
are  ignorant,  is  to  obscure  Christ  Jesus 
and  His  redemptive  work»  and  replace 
Him  by  a  woman  ;  which  is  identified  his- 


torically with  the  pagan  "mother  of  god% 

and  whose  worship  .continues  today  in 
the  practice  of  burning  beeswax  candies. 
With  all  thi?4  information  bofore  us, 
we  read  once  more  the  advertrf^ement  of 
the  Benedictine  Convent,  ^Tor  an  olTer- 
ing  01  r)Oc  a  large  wax  candle  will  be 
burned  fOr  a  day  and  a  night;  for  $'d.bO 
one  week;  for  $12  an  entire  nunth,  both 
day  and  night."  At  'iie  outset  we  might 
have  demurred  at  burning  the  candle  day 
and  night,  which  is  like  burning  the 
candle  at  botli  ends,  and  seems  nnneces- 
sarily  wasteful  in  these  day:^  of  high 
prices:  B:it  Avith  the  added 'knowledge 
ihat  all  thi,^  i^  Jli?-:  paganism  i^irried 
over  to  our  day,  we  say  with  conviction, 
Nothing  doing.  We  do  not  waut  to  hon- 
or the  old  heathen  s-uii-go<l  even  ti;e  least 
little  bitj  nor  do  we  want  to  di-ihcncr 
the  true  (Jo<l  by  preservirj^  rites  once 
used  in  worship  of  the  I*evir.s  Mediatrix. 
Anyway^  if  light  is  needed,  use  electric- 
ity, it  is  cheaper,  ^ives  better  light,  and 
prej^ents  a  better  opportunity  to  study 
the    Bible   for    spiritual  enlightenment. 


A  specialist  in  its  field 

Made  to  order  Eor  Bible  study 
It*s  the  recent  book — 


How  needy  are  many  persons  for  an  underatfinding  of  the 
Bible!  But  they  are  wearied  and  corTused  by  the  hiph-sounJ^ 
ing  philosophy^  tJieotog:>\  sociology  and  so-called  "mystery" 
doetnn<!9  Ijijght  in  Christendom.  Stopping  into  t?ie  iield  of 
Bihle  education,  the  book  "Lei  God  Be  T'me"  clarifios  the 
Bible  truth  on  many  aubjeeta  with  it^  simply-stated  treatises. 

Such  subjects  sis  Al<^ssiah,  trinity^  ransom^  resunwiion, 
and  many  others,  are  duseu-iaed  in  this  book»  written  by  marc 
tiian  twenty  mhiiwlera  who  have  specialized  in  home  Bible  edu- 
calion.  Order  3'our  copy  of  this  320-page  l-ook  now. 
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♦  Tfcd  Itiiasfan  Oommtinl^t  Par- 
ty iQ  19J0  fDund^a  th&  Commu- 
nlBt  iDteroaUonal  or  Comlnterui 
a[iio  kQfXffd  A»  CiK  Thtrc\  ra^^£'' 
Qatloual.  Xta  putpcae-  waft  lo  far- 
ther the  world-w^kle  revolution 
of  thfi  ijfvr^tap/Ht  cr  w<jrklng 
class.  In  May.  194^,  the  Eieca- 
iV^e  CmniD^^tp^  of  tlHj  Cotf"^«- 
niRt  lntfl^nat!oflaJ  voted  and  an- 
noucred  that  thej  would  pron*e 
to  &11  B«cfloua  of  ttie  or^&A^Kfl' 
rloD  thfit  if  ae  ^igaoire^.  its  Jub- 
ildlari^  In  S0ocun(rl?4  appC'^v^ 
tbo  move,  aa-d  the  Ckiiulntern  ^aJ 
at  eu  end. 

October  S  3f  thl»  y^^a^  a  ilia- 
fatdi,  pTii)il8he<l  Id  tie  Soviet 
paper  Fr^v4^',  ^nnouccpd  that  « 
conference  repreaentlTii:  tltq  Cfim- 
mnclAt  parties  of  nine  Kuropoan 

Italy,  had  ^M>D  b«lil  1q  i->[>mnd. 

format loa  Bureiiu",  wltb  h-^ad- 
dUartCTB  In  Belgrflde.  by  meftna 
of  wi)»eb  ihe  CororrranlM  pflrtle* 
tn  the  vnjioijg  counuies  Qi  t^^^ 
rope  would  be  able  to  e(>-oiwrate 
more  cJwwjJ  In  combat.infl  what 
waa  called  V.  a.  ^'dollar  Iraperlal- 
iHitt".  This  T»oTe  waa  wKfesy  re- 
fPTJTd  1(1  ae  &  r&Tlval  of  ttw 
Comlntero,  and  conatdered  to 
imve  beeth  made  In  oiiimsittoa  to 
the  MarahBli  plan. 

jya^rfa  IssaeO  a  Uealal  that  tfa« 
Oommuafat  InforamtlOD  Bur<»io 
wa#  a  revlv4l  cf  the  Conjlutpm 
and  Raid  It  did  not  s.tniLfy  ar  all 
"tie  tesCoraf  foQ  of  a  ajngl^  world 


CoDimUDlst     orgaDlxatloD     '"ftb 

o^DtraMae*}    fefcdershtp    wicli    at 

rood-$ftvi»r  Efforts 
^  EarJj-  <ictober  saw  Tt}dft  ef- 
forts tn  ihe  U.  S.  to  ccnwrve  food 
Jji  £>r()6^  10  Buxipl?  CuroTxran  de- 
QDiiDi^K  jj:>  U'aaij*7i^u>n  there  veue 
«reftt  flc:tUl^y.  In  re«pon^  to  aii 
^■T^ejDt  ^rMideatlal  InvUatlon,  a 
^itrevber  dlixena'  fcod  cozumlt- 
tee  iiiel  In  WaahLudott  on  Octo^ 
t«*r  I,  acd  were  told  of  the  aet- 
tlniE  of  ^  ^s]  of  IW.000,000  buaJj  - 
els  of  breod  trains  to  be  aaved 
hy  the  V"^-  tor  Eutopeao  al<i 
Tills  fl^re  ropretented  tbtf  dif- 
ference hetweeo  the  470,000.00ft- 
huahel  imjU  aald  to  ^  a\iil1abl« 
for  e^iwrf  and  ttie  &7op00,000 
absolutely  neeeaaary  to  toe^i 
Americ*'*  shai*e  Id  ihe  pfogram 
of  aldtajc   (ttatressed   people    Id 

Tbe  commltlec  ailoiKed  a  rcao- 
iatton  Mhit^b  atreflsed,  atranffely, 
the  conset^atlon  of  meat  ;M>a!try 
»nfl  etcKs.  tor  u  inken  Kmia  to 
produce  tfteiQ,  ITi^  eiecnUon  of 
the  prosram  wna  left  to  ttie  vol- 
untary co-operatioD  of  (be  peo- 
I>le.  Trnniat*  ni'ged  hou^ewfTtw  tn 
aave  a  »ilce  of  tread  i  dny- 

On  Octotrer  4  theTOmmittee  an- 
aotiitoed  CHat  Ir  had  rea<*ed  a 
Kraln-siidng  aifre^ment  wltti  tbe 
U.  S.  brewing  tDtereats  that  they 
vould  relW^G  200,00)  biiaheld  of 
^(wiit  Niifekb  ^oiild  olherwiae 
have  been  u^fH]  to  meika  beer. 

The  next  day  fr^ld^'nt  Tni- 
laan  n^o^ed  to  curb  ipeculattoa 


IB   tb«    rralA    mutets   tx>  k«ap 
dowit  rl^^ibg  t^ricM, 

Tte  CltiitM  Food  Ommittot 
on  Octets*-  11  aeot  telejftama  to 
more  t^n  a  thouaanc]  mayora 
fbrouf^atit  tbe  V,  S^  ur^iag  th«n 
to  back  Up  the  food^cotmcrTation 
proera^ii  by  «stablliibiDK  locftl 
cUiseim'  food  «>miuKte««'  TJie 
prealdePt  two  daya  latar  wirMl 
18  governors  aaklng  ih^tn  to  t^ 
b«ok  o/  the  £aiTll>alxD. 

Trrabhtd  MtMle  SttBt 

^  In  O^  iVMle  £ut  r^o  Ai^b 
Leapie  represeutatUea  Crtedlfefl 
The  a"uppc»n  of  their  rc*a*eCTlTft 
afate«  fof  Pn^eatinimn  ArAh  i>p- 
poaJtlOEi  to  diTldinf  up  tba  <iCTair 
ti7  «Dd  stving  half  of  it  to  tl» 
Jewm,  A^ah  trooti^  to  abow  thciy 
me«m  buftloeaa,  njaaaed  on  tb« 
PaleatlDd  border,  but  the*P  nxim- 
bep  wjur  uj^^rtalu,  Tbe  ttireat  of 
a  "holy  w»r"  w«a  n<»i  tftK^i  Berl- 
ouBly  In  fiioat  quarters.  But  the 
Aj^ba  are  determined  to  pl^vttt 
large  dofUlfCt'AtlDtia  of  Jq^I  If  h« 
and  If  llriuln  withdraws  from 
PaJMtJne  Tbe  Jewtah  iia^nab 
"army"  wm  reported  to  l>e  aeniS- 
lag  ahoct  '.roci;!*  to  atc%tcgl« 
Po1d3  alOnjr  the  frootleir*  Of  I>b- 
anun  and  ^yrta.  1q  UW  TT-N. 
discuaaioon  t^e  aeotlaieDt  ^ft4  Ln 
fa^oi  of  Ui^  perUr.oti  of  the 
"Hoi  7  jund'^ 

ne  BaJIeu  Baj^i-  Piittcil 

^f  Tb«  Lulled  Nations  October  8 
apUTOTed  the  K^ttlDS  up  of  t  Bal- 
kaa  border  jwHcJeje  comDalnlco 
to  keep  aia  eye  oa  thlars  IQ  that 
daosrer  apot.  The  approTel  wua 
giveo  wJieD  tbe  giKfltloti  of  the 
jcuilt  of  YUKO^laTla.,  BolKarta  Ukd 
a^tbaalK  tti  the  tK>r<ier  toctdoEtta 
thai  have  troubled  Greece  were 
aet  ajflde^  Althoofh  tbeee  cliarsee 
w<re  ^rt  of  ttie  draft  rnaolntlon, 
ih^T  QiQlwnoa  in  ToiiQg  btoTiSlit 
the  reault  desired  by  the  O-  S.  At- 
tacking puatponement  of  the  TOta 
on  iheae  iforagraphs,  Viahlnsky, 
repreeentlDf  BU4«)a,  said,  ^'Bat- 
ins  the  raialns  and  l«KTinr  tbA 
Citlre  to  ^1  later  la  «  vlolatloa  of 
the  AfieemWy  nile«." 

IMdofHwIa  In  ttoT^K. 

4-  filariy  tn  Octobca-  ihm  UnlM. 
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Natloiw  ftacvnty  OoddoU  took  up 
further  conslderaUOD  oC  tb«  lD<to- 

uMa&D  problem,  havliij?  rewivcd 
an  Interim  report  from  t^*^  sa- 
nation <rons'ular  c-ommisalcn  Ic 
Batavli),  vi'hk'li  ataipd  tLat  Pghf- 
iDg  there  conllnu&d  Ju  ^!te  of 
the  C'-ouncil's  <*eas*^-ilr©  ordpl*.  Or*. 
I3eJc'o  N.  VHQ  KlefTem  of  the 
>'ettierlancJ&>  fttat*?cl  t]mt  cTiaLor- 
oue  atroclfloB  wpre  betnt?  n>T?i- 
nlUfHl  hy  tlie  Irnloneal&n  cmops 
arnl  that  the  Imioi^tjsian  lU'rmhHo 
F<*r^Is4e:3  In  inrltlL^r  violence  HDd 
labolaKO  a't^r  the  c^a»e-fire  or- 
der. He  sniO  tho-  Nethei"ian(la 
troov*  Id  liKiuni'Stla  were  forci*;l 
to  act  in  order  to  iiieet  Keptibh- 
can  vioJenw.  in  vl9w  r-r  t/ii-se 
coDdlt'Dua,  It  v^^scoijten^lei^  tlidt 
It  woulJ  be  iinp<i^^siblt?  I'or  Nefh- 
erlan<3s  and  IortoEus:ar  lr*Hjpa  to 
wltlidra^T  to  lio*^  diawn  bi^fore 
t^e  hi>st1lll]p»  t)e^hn.  Dr.  vnw 
Kleffena  sfllil  Hwi  a 'bourse  would 
expose  many  j}ersor,fci  to  'tt^rriMe 
aet*i  cf  retaliation",  ^ir  Alexan- 
der CadowHn,  of  Brltab-  on  Oc- 
tober 11  proposed  that  a  pmi- 
a^oiial  Hue  )«s  clrMwn  to  OivJOe 
the  rorrtiorles  hcjld  bj'  the  T'otoh 
forces  and  thi^  luclont^j^iaiiH. 

Security  CknincLi  CHftiiiife 

^  Tbo  Se*?uriry  Council  of  the 
mtte^l  Netloa?!  is  compoat^d  or  1 1 
members,  iive  of  whom,  the  Bl;r 
Jive,  are  F>*J^^"anpot.-  Th^  t^riiiH 
of  thi>e  of  the  six  noQ-ijerra^ueiit 
momb^rg  oicpire  wlili  UA^  yfitv. 
BraBlJ,  Australia  and  l'o?anft  Ar- 
jfentlna  1*  lo  replace  Brjizil,  and 
Canada,  AustrHlia,  oi:  cue  him- 
jcntphlcaJ  illsUitotlcii  in'icciple, 
SOTleT  Hu?Aia  wanted  Uhraiijia 
to  ba  appotni.ed  Insitoud  nf  Po- 
laud,  the  L\  .S.  v-'antod  t,'!4'cho- 
alovHkla,  but  t^at  nation  d^- 
clined,  and  the*  V  S,  th^Ti  fuvoi>d 
Irtdlfl-  rsy  mid-C^'t€^ll^'r  no  de<-l' 
HloD  had  tt^GQ  reH<hpd  in  solution 
■of  the  resullii:^'  -deadloolc. 

Brlttflh  Cabiuet  8hak«-up 

^  l*rlme  Minister  Aiflee  *n  O^- 
tot-er  7  oust*h1  e^levf^n  tuinlM^'i-a 
and  uulerae^retarios  Irom  their 
posts  and  apponned  yonoger 
menibera  of  the  l-ihcr  p-iny  tr 
lake  ibi'l V  pla<^'^  T W.  cljanye 
provides  >0linK  admJntftratorti  in 


kfry  production  postH  to  work 
'i^\ih  Sir  Staftord  Crli^«,  who 
^as  flp;k^lnt4»d  minister  foT  p^f*- 
nomir  aJTalrs.  The  n^oTe  -wafl  t«dd 
id'^be  iaad<^  ro  loerea^  th-e  ffll- 
cieno'  of  the  s'^vernment  la  the 
t'conoDJi"  biiltle  aht!ail  of  Britain, 
(Vi^ipa  \i  virtualiy  ^onomlf*  <lic- 
tntor  and  Is  low  practically  nuni- 
bt^rtu-o  mua  in  the  Brlti^  p)v- 
ernniunt. 

Churchill  Cliallenx:« 

^  Winston  Chut*chUl,  of  BHtatn, 
III  ihf  ri>iis**rvHt1vn  DRrty^a  an- 
niiiti  oonferenct,  *>I1  Octolt'*'""  '^ 
oailed  UIMI3  tile  T^hor  jjovern- 
TOf-iif  to  arrafip:e  for  a  qew  g€0- 
oral  elcr*l'.on  s-ooij.  ^aid  hi-:  ''Ttllfl 
iinclei:i  country  at  Iho  height  rf 
lift  fami?  ^vas  iijrnfd  bcttom  i^p- 
ward  [by  tlo  h:si  elcotlf>al  anA 
is  onl.v  now  n*roverh:^  ltd  fX»ise. 
Be<.'i>ii^  of  ihcr  flbnormaJ  anti  un- 
lirei^?e:i:pd  ro^rHtlons  prev:dli:iK 
in  in^ri,  the  K*»verna]eni  hs'f"  rt^ 
n:o.-al  rliilu  to  de^^y  Che  i- ti^tor- 
fllo  a  fr<.'0  osprpssioii  o*  their 
cplnion  fit  an  early  ilate  wpi'Ti  an 
entirf^l.i  difTeivnt  sltualtoTi/'  At 
an  e:irrcr  n:feting  tlw  pariF  *■<■" 
i-cpttd  th<^  ne^d  for  certain  fon- 
troirt  and  cinirfLllzatlon  of  SO^- 
ernrnenJ,  utid  liie  natloaalizfitiOD 
of  soLj[?  in(3u^tri<^3, 

T^an  to  Britain 

^  JaL  Cirlstiaim  ii^iriut^,  prime 
minis'er,  aT.nounceri  ::n  Qcto^^r  y 
thnt  ihi^  {niijii  ct  South  Africa 
had  a^rei'd  t:>  lor.d  Crpat  Uri^llli 
tWXiyX^iHwJ  (approslniiiteiy  f^^^O,- 
HCKV'iO")  ki  ^'dd  10  fowl  the  pres- 
ent et'cnoinic  slluarioa.  The  'c>'"" 
will  come  in  The  form  of  0,2T'tip^>O 
onrn't^^<  d  line  gold,  Ixiied  f^or 
sbipiaenl, 

-'[ntcrvcntJon"  Id  (7Ul6 

^  <'har^in^  fnfervpnCioii  It^  3'« 
:ntprna?  nfTaJra  by  two  Yutronlav 
dlptomatic  reTiTPJ^r]taTi\-es,CT'l»''» 
^j-vveriiDiv^iit  in  eairly  Ci^'tober  or- 
licrcd  ihi?ni  ocslp^d  from  the  toun- 
try.  The  Yuproslavs  were  saJd  to 
have  lnMiffnti=y3  work  stoppaff<* 
«nd  to  hare  engftped  In  a^-tivltie^ 
harr:ful  ro  ln^inisi^hcrlc?  security, 
'n,e  i-iviTgt?  R>«L  ilT^kei^  the^r  tiz- 
tivjCiiw  with  tbe  Jiciv  ComroUni'^l 


"Infcrraallon  Bureau*",  Yugoela-^ 
»1r  rebutted  by  severing  cHpIo- 

malin  relatlona  with  Chile,  &nd 
intmL^tL-d  Char  Chile  was  Inila- 
eocet  in  i*»  iictlcn  by  *'other 
8:ate»'\  Unidentified  gunmen  at- 
tacked the  &ov!ei  Embassy  In 
S^onMflSjo,  Chile;  and  the  ChHttn 
K:>vermn«]t  oJTered  Jtn  apoiofte« 
to  the  R'jsslau  aoibpisandor,  prom- 
ifltn^  a  fnl)  in  v8«tlf?Atlon. 

"Pro-Sovi&t"  King  ot  Ihmianla 
^  Kluia:  ^llehael^  of  Rumania,  In 
mlfi-October,  stajred  a  anlquo 
(p^ptflcie  ^hi'u  he  read,  amid 
IKinjpously  impressive  conrt  s^ar- 
roynd^nirft,  a  si>ee<'h  which  had 
been  greatly  influenced  by  Com- 
munist force's  in  Ite  ff^ivernrntfoL 
He  s*ild,  tbooph  reiuciantly,  ibat 
Kumonia's  foreign  pi>Hcy  woB 
haspd  upon  ^'friendship  and  -co- 
opcJ'ltiOn  In  all  fields  with  the 
SoTlut  Union,  fl'hich  Is  the  oou- 
wrant  defender  of  peace,  cl  de- 
n:ocrary  und  of  the  laileiwnflenc^ 
of  people". 

Commnnlstft  Wio  In  Rome 

■I*  In  the  Kcioe  eJectloDs  of  thft 
second  week  in  October  the  Com- 
nmnisf-dond  n&XeC  People"^  Bloe 
came  our  abead  of  a'l  other  par- 
tips.  T)io  ^renerfi-l  conclusion 
drfiwii  rrem  Um  elecUons  la  tbfit 
tt-Q  Communlpis  are  holding  their 
ow[i,  bill  h.ive  not  advanced  no- 
ricesbly,  provided  the  results 
shown  in  the  Rome  elertloos  hold 
^c»od  for  all  ct  Italy. 

StrUcfTs  In  Franoe 

*^  A  witvc  Of  etrikes.  backed  by 
Oiniinunlsts,  swept  over  France 
In  m^d-<Vtobpr.  Subwayw  were 
tied  up  \l  J^nrls.  and  'workers  la 
power  plants  were  kept  from 
strikirg  only  by  the  pninang  of 
a  pay  iHcroape.  Railroad  gjb- 
pkiyws  were  also  demandlnaf 
higher  wagt-s. 

Indo-ChUia  StTU|:gJe 

^  Fn^nch  otScials  repori4?d  Octo- 
h**r  13  that  their  troopa,  moving 
ahmg  the  frontier  between  Indo- 
ChiriH  Kud  Otiua,  hud  reachud 
K^o  BanB.  150  miles  Inland.  TLo 
objeci  of  tbis  campaign  U  to  cut 
off     Indo-Cbina     :froni     China's 
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K^aDgtaog  iwovince,  where  li»wo 
iB  an  active  .CojmmiiQiit  factLott, 
The  Indo-CUoa  Nationalist  Hove- 

metC;  has  received  much  flld  in 
the  way  of  Arms  from  Kwang- 
tuns- 

Stat«  Department  Lojalty  Teat 

^  ThQ  U.  S.  State  Department, 
in  order  to  safeguard  Itself 
agaloat  enplonage,  promulgated  a 
s^'eepla^  eet  of  rules  Octo^r  7_ 
By  these  rules  the  secretary  of 
state  te  authorized  to  dlBCharge 
any  employee  who  Is  considered 
to  be  disloyal  or  a  risk  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  in- 
vestlgattons  In  progress  for  aev- 
eral  months  have  resulted  in  the 
dlsokarge  of  twelve  employeea 
thus  fur  Said  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
etlitorially :  "A  persoa  can  agree 
exactly  with  every  one  of  the 
'Swurlty  Principles'  ,  .  _  and 
still  object  to  the  Qnal  result, 
which  s^tniriffly  Is  thiit  an  Amer- 
ican f  ItlKen  can  he  tried  without 
a  Jury,  without  a  bill  of  partlcn- 
lars  being  rendered,  without  be- 
ing given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
front hlB  accusers.  Then  he  caa 
be  found  guilty  wUbout  es^piana- 
tlon  of  about  as  seriotis  a  charge 
as  we  can  think  of  at  the  mo- 
ment." The  Times  did  not  hap- 
pen to  think  of  the  medle^'al 
charge  of  '^heresy"- 

No  Wax  Soon? 

^  On  October  1  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Forrestal  said  that 
"American  business  does  uot 
want  war  and  nellbei"  does  la- 
bor". The  president  of  the  So- 
viet Supreme  Military  Tribunal, 
VasHy  Ulrlch,  In  Moscow  stated 
that  little  danger  exists  of  a  new 
war  Qow,  In  a  magazUie  article 
he  asserted:  "International  con- 
ditions at  the  present  tiioe  are 
auch  Ve  can  assume  iKsace  bas 
been  secured  for  a^  long  time, 
irrespective  of  efforts  of  aggrea- 
slve  elements  in  Iraperialiatic 
countries  to  start  a  new  conflict." 

Yugoslavia  Seatenees  Priests 

.^  Two  Roman  Catholic  prttjsta 
Id  Istria  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences October  3  for  stirring  up 
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s  jiot  Auotber  ^est,  whose  oe- 
DomJnatiou  Is  not  StT«n,  waa 
killed  Id  the  disturbance.  One  of 
th«  Rouoan  Oatholio  priests  was 
given  six  years  at  hard  labor  i 
the  other,  one  month. 

JTDllaiia  Bceomea  Begfent 
^  Queen  Wilhelmlna,  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  October  14  laid 
down  the  ecepter  for  the  first 
time  during  her  long  reign  to  be- 
gin a  complete  rest  from  official 
duties  until  December  1.  Princess 
Juliana  temporarily  took  over  the 
royal  power  as  regeat  The  re- 
gency law  will  remain  in  force 
after  December  1.  bo  that  in  case 
of  need  tbe  princess  can  again 
be  called  upon. 

War  De*d  Returned 

^   The    flrat  of  America*s_  war 

dead  were-  brought  bnck  to  the 

U.  S.  on  October  10.  The  steamer 
Honda  Knot  came  through  the 
Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco. 
bearing  the  remains  of  3-028  men 
who  lost  their  lives  In  the  Tearl 
Harbor  attack  and  other  Pacific 

battles.  It  was  re«'^^  "'*^** 
military  ceremoninl.  Flaps  on 
San  Francisco  buildings  ftew  at 
half-staff  and  church  bells  tolled. 

Notable  Plane  Rescue 
^  In  a  tense  rescue  operation  In 
the  Nortlj  Atlantic  In  mid-Octo- 
ber the  passengera  and  crew  of 
an  amphibian  plane,  the  Berinu- 
tia  Ski'  Queen,  were  removed  to 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Bibb.  The 
plane  was  forced  down  because 
strong  bead  winds  resulted  in  us- 
ing up  the  fuel  before  the  cross- 
ing from  Eii'e  to  >'ewfo^lndland 
was  half  completed-  Rescue  meas- 
ures were  all  tbe  more  difficult 
because  of  high  waves,  but  the 
ea  occupants  of  the  plane,  in- 
cluding two  bahieg,  were  finally 
safely  aboai^d  the  cutter. 

^'BrflJnpl&ue'*  R«tunis 
^  The  so-called  "Brainplane". 
tbe  Skyma&ter,  returned  from 
England  to  Newfoundland  on 
Octol>er  7,  again  entirely  with- 
out human  handling  of  the  con- 
trols, and  without  mishap.  The 
plane  had  to  be  landed  by  tbe 


puot  oeeause  me  umuiuis  utnu 
had  DO  fadUtieai  for  radkHMam 
landing. 

FiBfllon  Products  Injorlons 

^  The  effect  on  creaturea,  In- 
cluding humanH,  of  radioactivity 
from  products  of  atomic  fisslou' 
have  been  under  study  &t  tho 
University  of  California  for  five 
years.  October  2  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  solentlsts  that 
the  iDvestieations  revealed  that 
creatures  subjected  to  radioactiv- 
ity showed  a  deposit  of  radio- 
active elements  In  a  thin  layer 
of  tissue  surrounding  the  marrow 
cavity  of  their  bones.  They  stated 
that  such  eiementn,  if  deposited 
in  appreciable  amount^  would 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  In- 
dlvlduaL 

CutUnf  Oot  the  Worry 

^  Noting  that  patieota  who  had 
their  frontal  brain  lobee  »hot 
away  in  World  War  1  were  care- 
free. Dr,  James  Watts  concluded 
that  the  cure  for  woiTy  and 
an^lety-crazed  person^  was  to 
cut  out  the  region  of  the  brain 
tbat  apparently  did  the  worrying. 
In  his  report  to  the  International 
Ollese  of  Surgeons  meetlQ^  ih 
Chicago,  on  October  2,  Dr.  Watts 
8J»id  that  the  operation  had  good 
results  and  did  not  affect  the 
person's  intelligence. 

Rejolnln;  Severed  Limbs 

<|>  111  early  October  the  Chicago 
Sun  reported  tbe  prediction  of  a 
New  York  surgeon  that  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  rejoin  com- 
pletely severed  limbs  to  the  body 
successfully,  Esperimenta  already 
have  shown  successful  results  in 
the  case  of  human  fingera  and  of 
whole  limbs  of  dogs,  according 
to  Dr.  Ia  W.  Croseraan,  of  the 
New  York  City  Hospital,  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al College  of  Surgeone  In  Chica- 
go- In  the  case  of  the  dogs  used 
for  the  experiments,  the  leg  was 
amputated,  placed  Id  an  Icebox 
for  24  hours,  and  then  rejoined, 
so  that  after  healing  the  anhnal 
was  able  to  use  it  asaln>  Poor 
dogt  How  unfortunate  to  be 
^^mah's  beat  friend"  I 
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Presenting  The  Watchtower 

Opt  tAe  Street .  .  . 

Thousands  of  persons  are  pre- 
sented The  Watchtower  with  j.ts 
exclusive  announeement  of  the 
MeBsianic  kingdom.  Hence  it  reach- 
es out  to  many  who  might  not 
otherwise  receive  its  beJiefits. 


/4^  t^e  ^aoft^  .  , 

To  persons  of  all  beliefs  minis- 
ters introduce  this  magazine  with 
its  systematic  Bible  study*  It  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  Bible  and  is 
free  from  all  religious  cults,  sects, 
and  other  worldly  organizations. 


^^  ^  Earned 


The  WatcMow&r  provides  ma- 
terial for  individual  or  family 
study  ^ith  questions  on  each  para- 
graph and  many  Scripture  refer- 
ences. Gain  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  purposes.  Obtain  and  read 
The  Watchtower. 
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Every  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand" 


French  and  British  Occupation  Zones 

Life  in  these  zones  fraught  with  many  hazards 


Shameless  Sleepyheads 

Animals  that  sleep  away  the  seasons,  oblivious  to 

sum-ises  and  alarm  clocks 


Cremation 

Does  God  approve  such  disposal  of  bodies? 
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This  World— a  House  Divided 


T^E  Ominous  signs  of  the  brewing 
i  storm  are  flashing  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  great  pall  of  darkness  over- 
hangs the  woild  of  men.  Desperate  men 
grapi^ng  with  the  momentous  issues  of 
these  awful  times;  men  stricken  with 
fear  of  the  shape  of  tilings  to  come. 
Frantic  men  asking  questions,  questions, 
questions. 

What  is  Eussia  up  to  now?  Are  dread- 
ful conspiracies  hatching  behind  the 
"iron  curtain"!  To  what  terrible  ex- 
tremes will  Russian  expansion  leadT  Is 
the  whole  world  in  grave  danger  of  be- 
ing engulfed  by  an  international  up- 
surge of  Communism!  Does  the  Bol- 
shevik^ crouching  behind  his  walls  of 
steel,  w^it  confidently  for  the  expected 
sign  that  deteriorating  democracies  are 
disintegrating  from  within  T  Have  the 
cataclysmic  seeds  of  world  revolution 
been  so  skillfully  planted  that  all  na- 
tions are  in  imminent  danger  of  civil 
wars  and  international  anarchy? 

Here  is  the  confounding  paradox  of 
our  time:  Men  high  in  the  councils  of 
government  in  these  United  States,  men 
that  are  trained  to  influence  and  guide 
public  opinion,  art  talking  glibly,  com- 
placently of  a  third  world  war  before  the 
smoke  and  debris  have  been  cleared  from 
the  battlefields  of  the  last  holocaust; 
barely  before  the  nations  have  buried  the 
uncolhned  bodies  of  their  dead  from 
World  War  IL  Political  leaders  of  inter- 
national reputation  are  urging  the  demo- 
cratic powers  to  rebuild  a  strong  Ger- 
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many  as  a  buffer  against  Russia  in  the 
West ;  to  rebuild  a  powerful  Japan 
against  Russia  in  the  East.  Many  an  in- 
fluential petsonage,  throwing  his  weight 
around  in  international  circles,  in  bitter 
chagrin  is  harping  that  it  was  a  tragic 
mistake  to  force  unconditional  surrender 
on  the  criminal  German  Nazis»  their 
Fascist  satellites,  and  the  Japanese  war 
lords.  They  argue  that  a  totally  defeated 
Germany  and  Japan  has  opened  the  way 
for  the  Red  tide  of  Communism  to  sweep 
over  Europe  and  over  Asia,  imperiling 
democracy  everywhere*  It  is  tantamount 
to  saying  thaj  the  German  and  Japanese 
tyrannies  ought  to  have  been  left  intact 
on  their  homelands,  standing  as  a  con- 
stant threat  against  Russian  aggression. 
Such  reasoning  strongly  suggests  that 
many  statesmen  among  the  democratic 
nations  are  inclined  toward  the  opinion 
that  the  democratic  world  ought  to  have 
fought  with  Hitler  against  the  Com- 
munists instead  of  fighting  with  the 
Communists  against  Hitler,  What  in- 
credible reversals  of  opinion  these  peril- 
ous times  do  bring! 

So,  the  pressing  question  hammers  at 
us  on  every  side:  Why  hare  the  three 
great  powers  of  America,  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, so  recently  allied  in  common  cause 
against 'the  Fascists,  their  armies  locked 
in  mortal  combat  with  a  ruthless  enemy 
over  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  battle- 
fields stretching  around  the  earth;  three 
great  powers  that  paid  a  staggering  price 
in  materiel,  money  and  human  lives  to 


enforce  the  unconditional  surrender  oi 
the  Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the  Japa- 
nese,  why  have  they  come  so  soon  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways?  to  this  bitter  cleav- 
age that  splits  the  world  in  two?  Is  Rus- 
sia wholly  to  blame  for  this  menace  to 
world  peace?  Or  do  America  and  Britain 
both  share  their  portion  of  guilt? 

None  bf  the  international  leaders  in 
big  business,  politics  and  religion  can 
■find  a  satisfactory  answer,  though  they 
feverishly  cast  about  for  some  solution, 
for  something  to  quiet  mankilid's  morbid 
fear  of  the  future.  But  to  the  inquiring 
mind  it  is  passing  strange  that  these 
leaders,  most  of  whom  claim  to  preach, 
teach,  crusade  and  rule  by  divine  right, 
cannot  catch  the  spark  of  divine  wisdom 
that  explores  and  unlocks  the  secrets  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  future.  The  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  foretell  or  even  an- 
ticipate the  shape  of  things  to  Come  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  their  presump- 
tuous and  scandalous  pretensions  to  di- 
vine guidance  and  divine  right  constitute 
an  international  hoax,  a  monstrous  de- 
ception against  mankind  and  an  unmiti- 
gated slander  against  Jehovah  Ood. 

Vituperative  Tongues  on  the  Loose 

The  glorified  heads  of  state,  so  ap- 
parently wise  and  yet  so  obviously  fool- 
ish, and  their  glamour  boys— the  self- 
styled  "foreign  experts"  on  this  and  that 
—are  continually^  making  the  headlines 
with  their  interminable,  fruitless  conf er- 
encos;  continually  viewing  with  alarm, 
continually  pointing  up  some  new  crisis 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  world 
With  grandiloquent  expressions  of  self- 
righteous  indignation,  they  hurl  their 
reckless  accusations  and  counter-accusa- 
tions across  the  conference  table,  busy 
every  day  denouncing  and  denying,  and 
behind  it  all  is  the  muffled,  sinister  beat 
of  the  war  drums.  Invariably,  it  is  a 
stalemate  between  the  weakly  demon- 
strated aspirations  of  the  democracies 
and  the  unrevealed  ambitions  of  inter- 
national communism.  Nothing  is   ever 
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accompiisned ;  nothing  but  words,  words^ 
words,  until  milhons  of  people  are  not 
only  apathetic :  they  are  nauseated. 

The  propaganda  machines  on  both 
sides  of  this  hopelessly  divided  world  are 
grinding  as  never  before.  Even  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  has  fallen 
victim  to  this  international  malady  of 
suspicion  and  conspiracy  From  its  much 
publicized  proud  elevation  as  the  su- 
preme nower  in  world  affairs,  it  has 
been  debased  to  the  sordid  level  of  a 
propaganda  forum;  a  sounding  board 
for  all  the  evil  spirits  of  seltish  national- 
ism and  opposing  ideologies.  At  one  time 
belittled  as  only  a  glorified  debating  so- 
ciety, it  now  rapidly  loses  its  glory  and 
the  debating  is  replaced  by  name-calling, 

And  this  is  the  travesty  on  these 
times:  gullible  peoples  anchoring  their 
hope  to  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
a  house  resting  precariously  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  changing  national  fortunes. 

The  greatly  accelerated  tempo  and 
f'anfare  of  this  international  proselytiz- 
ing often  borders  on  hysteria.  The 
hydra-headed  media  of  propaganda  fair- 
ly bristle  with  clever  catch-phrases  and 
martial  slogans  cunningly  calculated  to 
arouse  the  somnolent  masses  to  a  new 
frenzy  of  international  divisions  and 
hates.  From  the  Western  world  the  great 
hue  and  ery  against  the  threat  of  Coiii- 
munism  rises  higher  and  higher,  untU  all 
logic  and  sanity  is  lost  in  the  din  and 
the  roar  of  the  stampeding  crowd.  The 
Keds  are  coming !  Yankee,  get  your  gun  I 
Red  Fascism  threatens  the  very  founda- 
tion of  '^Christian  civilization".  Beat  the 
bushes,  boys.  "We  have  a  holy  charge  to 
hunt  down  the  Communist  and  uproot 
the  sprouting  seeds  of  revolution.  Every 
Ked,  every  fellow  traveler,  is  a  poten- 
tial spy,  a  potential  saboteur.  Russia 
has  planted  her  '*fifth  column"  in  the 
United  States,  working  day  and  night 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  American 
government.  And  don't  be  too 'careful, 
lads.  Better  it  is  that  a  million  innocents 
should  suffer  than  one  Communist  ea- 
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cape !  Just  smear  th«  Red  label  on  every- 
body ihat  believes-in  a  decent  living  for 
thecoimnon  man;  on  everybody  that  is 
naive  enough  to  use  a  portion  of^  the 
Pout  Freedoms  to  protest  against  Amer- 
ican  or  British  imperiahsm  in  foreign 
affairs.  Plaster  the  Red  stigma  on  every 
soul  that  dares  to  raise  the  issue  that 
fascism  still  is  very  much  alive;  on 
everybody  that  dares  to  say  that  a  resur^ 
?enj;  fascism  constitutes  a  greater  men- 
ace to  Avorld  peace  than  even  communism 
at  its  worstf 

Not  to  be  eclipsed  in  this  battle  of 
nerves;  this  international  game  of  trum- 
peting hyperbole  and  billingsgate  to  the 
leluded  masses,  the  Sphinx-like  Krem- 
lin, exploiting  to  the  uttermost  its  regi- 
mented channels  of  propaganda,  bursts 
ft^ith  a  snllen  roar  of  defiance  and  bit- 
:er  denunciation:  'Decadent  democracies 
tvith  your  vaunted  systems  of  free  enter- 
prise for  the  privileged  few,  what  do  you 
3ffer  the  disfranchised  workers  of  the 
ivorld!  Your  reactionary  politicians  are 
even  now  making  common  cause  with  the 
fascist  usurper  against  your  Russian 
ally.  You  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the 
enemy  that  spilled  the  blood  of  your 
sons  and  ours  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world.  Warmongers,  this  was  to  be  the 
century  of  the  common  man,  the  crown- 
ing age  of  the  proletariat,  but  the  capi- 
t^aliet  democracies  have  stolen  his  herit- 
age and  destroyed  his  inalienable  rights !' 

Can  you,  honest  reader,  wonder  then 
that  peoples  in  five  continents  are  com- 
pletely mesmerized  into  an  intellectual 
stupor  by  these  crusading  proselytes  on 
both  sides  of  a  divided  world  I 

Dangers  of  Disagreement 

If  you  are  an  American  attempting  to 
exercise  an  unbiased,  independent  judg- 
ment on  world  affairs,  you  are  actually 
jeopardizing  your  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. If  you  so  much  as  hint  that 
American  foreign  policy  tries  to  stop 
Russia  by  courting  certai^  fascist  pow- 
ers, you  are  a  suspected  conspirator; 
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your  loyalty  is  open  to  investigation. 
The  anti-Eed  crusade  so  permeates  the 
channels  of  public  communicationj  and 
the  general  public  consequently  has  been 
driven  to  such  hypertension  over  Rus- 
sia, that  the  individual  who  tries  to 
think  clearly  and  logically  and  question 
some  of  this  propaganda  is  irrevocably 
classified  as  a  Red.  If  you  have  and  use 
indisputable  facts  to  prove  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hierarchy  is  notoriously 
-Nazi-Fascist;  that  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy makes  adroit  use  of  fascist  in- 
trigue to  influence  America,  Britain  and 
other  democracies  in  foreign  affairs, 
then  the  public  mind  is  already  prepared 
to  censure  and  condemn  you  as  a  blatant 
atheistic  Communist  hacking  at  one  of 
the  pillars  of  world  peace.  It  does  not 
matter  that  you  also  question  the  aims 
and  condemn  the  totalitarian  oppression 
and  brutality  of  Bolshevism;  they  will 
say  that  you  are  only  covering  up. 

President  Truman  obviously  has  suc- 
cumbed to  this  spreading  delirium  of 
suspicion  and  fear.  Last  March  he  called 
for  a  *'loyaIty"  investigation  of  two  mil- 
lion federal,  employees,  and  a  special 
search  now  is  being  conducted  among  the 
State  Department  personnel,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  outright  dismissal  of  cer- 
tain persons  suspected  of  being  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  sympathizers.  Thus 
the*  president  appears  to  have  every 
symptom  of  a  severe  case  of  Eusso- 
phobia.  And  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
vestigation is  being  pursued  has  drawn 
caustic  criticism  from  many  qnarters- 
It  has  been  denounced  as  a  "witch  hunt", 
as  a  dangerous  move  in  America,  It  is  the 
old  Star-Chajnber  method  It  amounts 
to  a  political  inquisition  where  the  ac- 
cused is  first  presumed  to  be  guilty  and 
is  thereafter  allowed  no  adequate  de- 
fense nor  impartial  public  hearing  to 
vindicate  hiraselL  The  iudges  fear  to 
exonerate  the  accused,  lest  they  too 
thereby  become  suspect.  The  inevitable 
result  of  such  crass  procedure  is  to  make 
a  ^loyalty"  teat  a  condition  of  both  pub- 


lie  and  priyate  employment;  a  'loyalty" 
test  based  on  iBtolerance,  preconceived 
opinions  and  stupid  prejudice.  Every 
minority  suspected  of  being  Bed  or  even 
"pink'*  can  be  harassed  and  hunted  down 
by  ignorant  bigots,  with  the  federal  g-ov- 
ernment  itself  establishing  this  ignoble 
precedent. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  president 
appeared  before  Congress  to  project  his 
saber- rattling  Tinman  doctrine,  a  doe- 
trine  that  aroused  many  misgivings  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  That  dubious  for- 
eign policy  seems  now  to  have  been 
superseded  by  the  highly  publicized 
Marshall  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
western  Enrope  before  the  Soviets  get 
there  with  their  secret  p|ans  for  taking 
over-  Daily  now  the  news  channels  head- 
line the  report  that  at  least  16  nations 
are  asking  for  16  billion  dollars  nnder 
the  Marshall  plan.  But  Eussia  has  initi- 
ated a  counter  move:  the  Molotov  plan 
for  rehabilitating  eastern  Europe.  Thus 
on  and  on,  ad  infinitum,  goes  the  capri- 
cious game  of  international  power  poli- 
tics. Big  nations  forming  blocs,  rejecting 
proposals,  splitting  the  harried  lesser 
powers  into  spheres  of  influence-  Push- 
ing small  nations  here,  there  and  every- 
where, like  pawns,  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  chessboards. 

The  major  powers  have  reverted  to  all 
their  bitter  prewar  alliances  that  'ex- 
ploded into  World  War  II-  Before  the 
war,  England  and  France  could  enter 
into  the  infamous  Munich  Agreement 
with  Hitler  to  sell  Czechoslovakia  into 
bondage.  In  those  days  of  appeasement 
it  was  customary  for  the  dominating  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  sacrifice  small  nations 
on  the  auction  block  of  international  ex- 
pediency and  diplomacy-  Many  a  "free 
enterprise^'  statesman  in  many  a  foreign 
offioe  back  there  before  the  war  secretly 
hoped  that  the  full  tide  of  Nazi  aggres- 
sion would  annihilate  Russia.  The  same 
statesmen  were  planning  a  four-power 
control  of  Europe,  divided  among  Eng- 
land,  France,   Italy,   and  Germany;   a 


four-power  control  to  assure  security 
from  Communism.  Instead,  they  permit- 
ted a  Nazi  monster  to  grow  up ;  a  mon^ 
ster-more  terrible  and  ruthless  than  tiie 
Russian  Bear  has  yet  proved  to  be.  And 
during  the  crucial  war  years  the  demo- 
cratic powers  leaned  heavily  on  the  Bus- 
aian  armies  in  beating  down  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  hordes  that  came  perilously  near 
to  putting  the  human  race  in  irons. 

So^  the  old  and  bitter  rivalries,  are 
stirring.  The  flame  of  old^  misgivings, 
suspicions,  prejudice  and  grudges  are 
being  fanned  into  an  inferno  of  hate 
which  no  political  scheme  of  man  can 
ever  extinguish. 

Hierarchy  and  Her  Benchmen 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  anti-Ued  ern- 
saders  marches  the  omnipresent  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  stirring  up  their 
gullible  subjects  to  a  fever  pitch  of  mob 
action  and  war  hysteria.  Notorious  for 
her  past  deeds  of  hate- breeding,  mob  in- 
citement, and  war-mongering,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnreh  brings  to  bear 
every  artifice,  every  subterfuge,  every 
sly  and  cunning  deception  from  her  vast 
repertory  of  tricks  to  appeal  to  the  bas- 
est prejudices  and  passions  of  ignorant 
men.  World  opinion  must  be  mobilized 
against  Russia/ 

The  Big  Business  crowd,  the  political 
lackeys  and  footboys  \  the  pandering, 
pusillanimous  public  press;  the  obscqui-' 
ous,  lickspittle  editorial  writers,  column- 
ists and  news  comnmntator.^;^that  disso- 
lute, unregenerate  army  of  opportunists, 
pimping  for  the  spiritually  prostituting 
religionists;  the  fascifitic,  un-American 
American  Legjon  that  roams  ''like  a  wild 
ass  among  men" — all  these  flunkies,  hav- 
ing their  personal  and  political  axes  to 
grind,  bend  the  knee  and  genuflect  before 
that  old  "mother  of  harlots  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  earth".  Her  succulent  prop- 
aganda teases  the  minds,  soothes  the 
susceptibilities  and  placates  the  hearts 
of  her  political  and  commercial  para- 
mours; all  of  them  asking  to  bed  with 
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her  in  Fascism^s  filthy  nestt  But  she  has 
her  price:  They  must  join  her  in  the 
present' international  chorus  of  cater- 
wauling against  Russia- 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  recognize  in  the  Soviet  Union 
their  stronp;est  competitor  in  this  torrid 
race  to  \vorld  fiuprcmacy.  They  look  up- 
on totalitarian,  freedom-denying,  com- 
munistic Russia  as  a  potential  invader 
of  their  green  pastures,  as  a  vandal  that 
threatens  their  own  ill-gotten  riehes 
taken  from  millions  of  exploited  peoples 
upon  whom  they  ply  tlieir  monstrous  re- 
ligious racket,  TheRnman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy is  doteruiined  to  ^^ain  ascendency 
among  the  nations,  and  they  will  lirook 
tui  interference  in  gaining  that  position. 
Russia,  blocks  the  Hierarchy's  patli. 
niierefore  Russia's  influence  in  world 
affairs  must-  ho  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
or  compromised  to  the  aims  of  Catholic 
Action.  Kither  that,  or  communism  must 
be  outlawed  among  the  nations.  For  very 
obvious  reasons,  the  Hig  Business  of 
"free  enterprise'^  being  welt  entrenched 
in  the  "capitalist"  countries,  shares  the 
cfipitalistie  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy's 
dread  of  a  Red  revolt. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  Communism  and  Catholi- 
cism are  out  after  the  same  thing.  Both 
are  totalitarian.  Both  use  the  inquisi- 
tional strong-arm  method  to  subjugate 
whole  peoples  and  nations.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  Russia  inherently  pos- 
sesses the  military  power  to  accomplish 
many  of  her  aims,  whereas  the  Hier- 
archy must  get  a  '^sword  of  the  church" 
to  do  their  dirty  work, 

Fascisiic  Catholic  Action 

Looking  on,  believing  that  intransi- 
gent communism  threatens  to  swallow 
the  earth,  the  democracies  are  being  ca- 
joled, influenced,  deceived  and  indoctri- 
nated by  the  sly  emissaries  of  Catholic 
Action  who  draw  near  to  democracy 
with  their  lips,  when  their  evil  hearts 
are  far  from  it.  Democracy's  intema- 
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tional  leaders  are  being  induced  and  de- 
luded into  tacitly  considering  faspiam 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  The  demo- 
cratic nations,  under  Catholic  pressure, 
are  winking  at  a  despotic  Franco  in 
Spain,  snuggling  up  to  a  fascist  Peron 
in  Argentina,  bolstering  totalitarian, 
pro-fascist,  terroristic  regimes  in  China 
and  in  Greece;  but  worst  of  all,  the  dem- 
ocratic powers  are  openly  liirting  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  very 
power  that  fathered  tlie  infamous  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler- 

The  terms  of  unconditional  surrender 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished  Axis  pow- 
ers defeated  the  sinister  conspiracy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic-Nazi-Fascist  com- 
bine to  overrun  the  earth.  Failing  in  that 
monstrous  bid  for  world  domination,  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  in  true  Machiavel- 
lian disregard  for  their  previous  unholy 
alliances  with  the  Nazis  and  the  Pas- 
cists,  has  in  a  rush  of  expediency  neatly 
executed  an  about-face,  and  now  effu- 
sively makes  love  to  Domocracy- 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  em- 
ploys her  powerful  instruments  of  prop- 
aganda inside  the  democracies,  i^Iantfi 
her  key  men  in  strategic  positions  in 
both  industry  and  governments  and 
through  the  process  of  attrition  gradu- 
ally wears  down  American  Constitu- 
tional resistance  to  Catholic  Action- 
Thus  democracy  is  weakened  by  this  in^ 
sidioas  evil  boring  from  within. 

But  the  war  scare,  the  Red  menace, 
must  be  kept  flashing  on  the  world  hori- 
zon. With  consummate  skill  all  the  media 
of  propaganda  and- communication  are 
exploited  to  the  uttermost  constantly  to 
keep  the  threat  of  communism  droning 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  In 
America,  it  thunders  from  the  pulpit;  it 
startles  you  in  the  somber,  black  head- 
lines of  the  day ;  it  comes  howling  at  you 
from  the  radio;  it  craftily  appeals  to 
your  sensibilities  by  subtle  suggestion 
from  the  motion  picture  screen.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  stirred  to  emotional  heights 
of  frenzy  and  fear ;  they  must  be  ete^- 


nally  vigilant  lest  a  communist  sneak  in 
and  overthrow  "Christian  civilization". 

Thief  Yells  "Thief!" 

Meanwhile,  the  Fascists  can  escape 
the  public  scrutiny,  because  mankind  is 
clamoring  about  Russia  and  interna- 
tional communism.  This  same  thing  hap- 
pened before  to  the  detriment  of  the  na- 
tions. Twenty  years  ago,  the  politicians 
in  America  and  Britain  and  France  were 
spreading  the  alarm  about  communism; 
they  alerted  the  nations  to  the  Bed  dan- 
ger ;  they  set  themselves  in  alliance 
against  it.  In  the  meantime,  moving  all 
around  them,  in  their  very  midst,  pass- 
ing unnoticed,  the  surreptitious  Fascists 
and  Nazis  were  building  toward  inter- 
national power. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  again. 
The  Western  world  is  alerted  io  the 
dangers  of  communism,  but  they  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  adroit  Fascists. 
The  clever  proponents  of  fascism  yell 
"Thief  !'^  Then  everybody  chases  the 
Communist,  and  undisturbed  fascism 
takes  the  loot.  It  is  therefore  increasing- 
ly obvious  that  when  dettiocracys  for- 
eign policy  spokesmen  vociferoaslj  ad- 
vertise the  Bolshevik  threat,  and  at  the 
same  time  minimise  th^  danger  of  re- 
surgent fascism;  when  in  fact  they  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  advance  of  communism 
through  strange  alliances  with  a  fascist 
fringe,  they  are  preparing  inevitable  in- 
ternational repercussions  that  will  jar 
the  eaJFth;  ihej  are  setting  the  stage  for 
the  greatest  time  of  trouble  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  former  United  States  ambassador 
to  Russia,  Joseph  E.  Davies,  in  1937, 
when  Hitler  was  riding  high,  addressed 
a  confidential  summary  to  the  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  Cordell  Hull,  stating 
quite  suceintly:  '^It  suits  Germany's  book 
to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  up  as  the  men- 
ace to  civilization," — Mission  to  Moscow, 
page  216, 

Hitler  rose  to  power  on  an  anti-Red 
crusade,  which  eventually  engulfed  not 
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merely  the  communists  but  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  The  Nazi  horror  camps 
reeked  with  the  d^ad  bodies  of  people 
opposed  to  Catholic  Action  Fascism-  Ro- 
man Catholic  Franco  butchered  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  on  the  specious  pretext  that 
the  communists  were  threatening  the 
security  of  that  benighted  conntry-  Mus- 
solini and  his  Roman  Catholic  cohorts 
ra0ed  against  the  Reds,  but  they  shut 
up  in  prison  not  only  the  communists; 
they  also  hunted  down,  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, and  put  to  death  tJiousands  of 
anti-fascists  wh<>  also  wer^  anti-com- 
munists- 

Adopting  n  Fascist  Stepchild 

Now,  in  1947,  the  democracies,  with 
the  United  States  taking  the  lead,  pro- 
pose to  rebuild  the  German  industrial 
machine.  And  njany  sta  tesmen  view  thai 
significant  step  with  loud  outcries  of 
alarm.  Among  such  protesting  leaders  is 
Sumner  Welles,  former  undersecretary 
of  sta,te,  who  says  quite  bluntly:  *^Our 
Government  now  announces  that  it  "will 
Scrap  the  industrial  level  for  western 
Germany  fixed  at  Potsdam  and  re-estab- 
lish the  level  of  1936,  We  should  not  for- 
get that  it  was  that  level  which  produced 
*glins  rather  than  butterV'  and  enabled 
Germany  only  three  years  later  to  launch 
the  greatest  military  offensive  the  world 
has  ever. known, — St.  Louis  Po&t-Dis- 
patch,  September  21, 1947. 

In  short,  there  is  the  distinct  possibil- 
ity that  the  democracies  will  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism that  they  will  unwittingly  adopt 
Fascism  as  their  stepchild,  And  when 
they  politically  marry  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  organization,  that  whoring 
mother  of  NazirFascist  delinquents,  and 
get  the  ugly  stepchild  for  bad  measure, 
they  will  forever  forfeit  whatever  altru- 
istic plans  they  have  toward  giving  the 
right  of  "free  determination"  to  the 
shackled  peoples  of  the  world. 

When  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
loolf  to  the   depraved,   double-crossing 
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political  elements  on  both  sides  of  the 
earth,  political  elements  that  stainble 
like  blind  men,  clutching  for  "the  last 
straw'',  they  are  indeed  blind  followers 
of  the  blind,  envisioning  a  mirage,  chas- 
ing a  chimera. 

But  the  deluded  masses  in  many  na- 
tions know  that  royalty  is  dying-  All  the 
TCnom  packed  in  centuries  of  hate-breed- 
ing oppression  at  the  hands  of  kings, 
dukes  and  eaara  stirs  np  the  proletariat 
against  the  decrepit  remnant  of  modern 
royalty,  against  predatory  plutocracy, 
against  the  master-slave  complex  that 
still  dominates  the  minds  of  internation- 
al leaders.  The  democracies,  flirting  with 
fascism  and  a  despicable,  decadent 
royalty,  have  thrown  millions  of  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics  into  the  arras  of  So- 
viet Eussia.  These  oppressed  peoples  be- 
lieve they  have  no  other  alternative- 
They  have  tasted  FascismVbitter  fruits ; 
they  therefore  choose  for  better  or  for 
worse  the  specious  promises  of  the  com- 
munists— a  choice  which  they  consider 
the  lesser  of  two  malignant  evils. 

Busai^'^  Bloody  Iron  Fiat 

But  Kussia's  skirts  are  not  clean.  Up- 
on her  guilty  head  rests  a  multitude  of 
sins,  of  brutal  oppression  against  en- 
tire nations.  That  she  has  entered  upon 
an  ambitious  program  of  global  expan- 
sion there  can  he  no.  question.  The  iron 
fist-  of  the  Soviet  TJnion  has  smashed 
political  opposition  in  a  half-dozen  com- 
munist-dominated countries.  The  giant 
sh&d^w  of  the  Kremlin  spreads  omi- 
nously over  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ku- 
mania^  Bulgaria,  Austria,  Hungary^ 
Yugoslavia,,  Albania,  and  threatens  to 
blanket  all  of  western  Europe*  Thus  mil- 
lions of  many  nationalities  have  been 
thrown  violently  into  the  Russian  orbit- 
Conceding  nothing  to  the  fascists,  Rus- 
sia may  be  entertaining  the  hope  of 
pushing  her  frontiers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

So,  the  danger  signals  are  out-  Fas- 
cism   is    rising    again,    Catholic-Action 
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fascism  that  plays  the  great  powers 
against  each  other.  Catholic-Action  Fas- 
cism that  hopes  to  bring  the  United 
States  and  Russia  face  to  face  with  dag- 
gers drawn.  Today,  Roman  Catholicism 
sings  in  dulcet  tones  her  panegyrics  to 
Democracy;  tomorrow,  she  will  flirt  with 
Russia  if  it  works  to  her  advantage.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Stalin's  death 
may  precipitate  a  struggle  for  power 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Russia 
may  emerge  from  the  throes  of  internal 
political  unrest  haltered  and  bridled  by 
Jesuit  Catholic  Action.  But  regardless 
of  what  happens,  one  thing  is  certain; 

Fall  of  the  Divided  House 

Unchanging  Bible  prophecy,  marked- 
ly at  Revelation,  chapter  17,  foretells 
with  earth-shaking  significance  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world — Russia,  Ameri- 
ca, Great  Britain,  France,  China»  and  all 
the  rest— will  inevitably  surrender  their 
respective"  national  sovereignty  to  the 
United  Nations  organization,  the  seven- 
headed  peace  beast  that  "wa^"  the 
League  of  Nations,  until  it  suffered  a 
mortal  wound  at  the  beginning  of  "World 
War  n  and  "was  not",  but  "'yet  is''  now 
that  the  old  League  of  Nations  has  been 
resurrected  even  to  greater  power  and 
authority.  And  the  infallible  finger  of 
prophecy  points  to  worldly  organized 
religion  as  that  "Mother  of  Harlots''  des- 
tined to  ride  this  composite  "scarlet- 
colored  beast,  full  of  names  of  blas- 
phemy", and  to  hold  in  her  hands  the 
reins  of  political  power  to  guide  all  the 
heads  of  this  United  Nations  creature- 
Sioce  the  Roman  Catholic  Church' is  the 
evil  spawning  ground  of  Fascism  every- 
where, the  indication  seems  to  be  that 
both  democracy  and  coinmunism  will  be 
bridled  by  religious  action;  that  totali- 
tarianism will  blanket  the  earth  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  Hitler,  driving  the 
human  race  back  to  the  subhuman  rule 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  until  the  fateful  hoilr 
of  Divine  reckoning  strikes  in  the  great 
universal  war  of  Armageddon, 


liwt  there  is  blessed  nope  m  me  greai 
f^awTiitig  light  of  the  New  World  that 
now  spreads  with  healing  in  its  wings  to 
all  persons  that  seek  meekness  and 
rjj^hteousness  before  the  great  and  tern- 
hie  day  of  Almighty  God's  retributive 
;iii slice  falls  upon  a  wicked  world.  For 
you  who  are  cast, adrift  upon  humanity's 
churning  sea  of  hopeleasuess,  look  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  will  bring  heaven's 
blessings  of  everlasting  happiness  and 
hfe  to  tliiy  earth.  Under  that  kingdom 
rule  of  the  great  Theocrat  Jehovaji  and 
His  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  the  only 
king  who  rules  by  divine  right,  no  po- 
litical oppressor  will  harass  you,  There 
will  be  neither  fascism  nor  communism, 
neither  democracy  nor  any  other  form  of 
human  government.  But  tlie  Government 


or  ine  i^ew  World  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Christ  Jesus,  "The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace/'  and  ''of  the  increase  of  his  gov- 
ernment '  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end". 

All  the  mighty. political  powers  which 
today  parade  their  strength  in  the  earth 
and  divide  mankind  will  be  ground  into 
powder.  They  will  lie  iA  the  dust  with 
their  cankering  treasures  of  silver  and 
gold,  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and  all 
questions  as  to  who  will  dominate  the 
earth  will  be  forever  settled  to  the  ever- 
lasting comfort  and  security  of  obedie;nt 
humankind,  As  Christ  Jesus  foretold,'at 
Matthew  12 ;  2o,  the  divided  house  of  this 
present  world  cannot  stand.— Contrib- 
uted 


Hew;  Far,  Row  High  and  How  Fast  Can  Birds  Fly? 

How  far?  Bobo-Un"ke  and  golden  plovers  cover  12,000  to  14»0OO  miles  on  their  an- 
nua] round  trips  from  northern  to  southern  henusphere  and  back  again,  Tke 
Anitiii  terns  ev^^ry  year  fiy  between  20,000  and  25,000  miles  as  tliey  slinttU  back 
and  forth  between  the  Arctic  and  the  AataTctie. 
How  high  f  Out  of  several  hundred  reports  on  the  height  of  birds  observed  during  World 
Wflr  I  OTily  thirty-six  were  above  5,000  feet  and  seven  of  these  were  above  8,500  feet.  Only 
when  it  is  necesstiry  for  birds  to  cross  high  mountain  ranges  do  they  show  themselves  as  high 
flierSp  Rii^ng  on  auch  oeeasions  cranes  have  been  seen  at  15,000  feet,  and  once  in  the  Hima- 
layas Btorks  and  cranes  w^ere  seen  at  20,000  feet  CraneB^  pelicans,  vultures  and  storks  have 
great  wing  apang  in  eemparison  with  their  body  weighty  which  enables  them  to  fly  in  the  thin 
air,  Small  birds,  howcverT  must  move  their  wings  very  raprdly  even  when  close  to  the  gT:ound. 
Northern  phal^iropesT  sandpipers  and  sanderlings  have  been  seen  over  the  Pacific  Just  skim- 
ming the  top  of  the  water  in  order  to  get  the  g:reatest  lift  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 
The  lack  of  oxygon,  ao  necessary  for  flight,  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  is  also  a  reason  why 

birds  AToid  high  altitudes. 

How  fast?  A  "mile  a  minute"  speed  for  birds  is  not  impossible,  but  such  instances  are  ex- 
ceptional. Fiom  the  rehable  flight  data  that  has  been  obtained  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  flycatchers  fiy  only  10  to  17  miles  an  hour;  ravens,  shrikes,  hawkS;  herons  and 
horned  larks  fly  22  to  28  miles  an  hour;  mourning  doves,  35  miles  an  hour;  and  ducks  and 
geese,  between  40  and  50  miles  an  hour.  These  are  the  normal  flying  speeds,  but  alL  birds 
can  fly  much  faster  for  pursuit  or  escape.  Hence  ducks  bein^  pursued  by  airplanes  can  fly 
60  miles  per  hour.  The  fastest  birds  are  the  swifts,  duck  hawks  and  peregrine  falcons.  Swifts 
have  been  reported  to  have  circled  airplanes  traveling  68  miles  per  hour,  which  means  they 
were  fl^yirig  probably  100  miles  an  hour.  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey,  wrote  1  '*Once  a  hunting  duck  hawk,  'stooping'  at  its  quarry,  and  timed  with  a  stop  watch, 
was  calculated  to  have  attained  a  speed  between  165  and  ISO  miles  an  hour."  Ordinarily  the 
dMiik  hawk  cruises  around  60  miles  per  hour. 
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bcience  iSews  items 


The  3^-vectat  of  All  ,Wf ts 
C  Tbe  ''blue  ribtor,"  for  aWMtCMs  iraA  held 
for  maoy  yeftra  by  sacfifcarin,  the  piire  form  of 
which  IF  50t>  tmes  m  eweet  as  eanc  aog»r.  Wbm 
dulcin  wfla  synUicaiied  it  won  only  aeoond  pri*&r 
witb  «  aweetiicM  43f  70  to  250  tim«  that  of 
ftQgar.  Theji  ptfryltartinfl  Wfis  discovcredr  ^^d 
it  Tan  off  with  Ow  loureif  with,  a  Uate  BW«t- 
nG0j  four  timed  ii&  ^wt  tJi  iftcebftiin.  But  dur^ 
infi-  tlM  recerit  Wfti'  thii  perfuaifr-likc  Btibtft*M« 
had  in  Mtiro  to  the  back  row  when  a  new  choa- 
ic*I  flutoslBnc*  cflllcd  1  ii-propoxy-2'«toino-4- 
nitrobcDccct:  aiadp  ita  dehu^  in  tbt  KeUwrUod*. 
For  do*nri^lit  swficioeBfi  thii  prima  donoa  ex- 
celB  anythinj?  yot  disooveredf  for  it  la  nt«d  M 
4,000  timffi  BB*  &we<t  ad  r£n«  ftU|;ar. 

cv^ir-conJicOTird  Beehives 

<L  Taiiiiij  a  tip  IroBLi  wLat  ftcicncc  bfti  leanipd 
about  air-cot<^it5cninp,  a  California  apiarint 
placed  42  hivea  iu  a  ^hambor  and  uaiDtaiDcd 
thfl  t^nipemture  between  80  aad  85  dGgrew* 
Fahrenheit  vath  a  reUliv«  humidity  belT«n 
60  and  65  percpnt-  He  Eojnd  that  the  awwt 
Uttlc  crcaturce  even  bocftooe  «w«t«r  in  disposi- 
tion ao-d  ftffleiMcy,  They  produced  mon  hocey, 
they  did  not  raid  other  iiive«  to  atca)  honey, 
Ih^  developed  bett*"!"  queen  bets,  *»d  tliey 
were  &q  amiable  and  amicaW©  it  waa  -nnoeceB- 
Bary  tu  wear  netting  and  gloves  whcir  vorkiui^ 
vith  them, 

clWdiion  WoTtb  a  c^trulc 
C  A  ncTT  BysCem  known  a^  "ntrafai*^',  clfi- 
"Veloped  by  Radio  Corporation  of  Americ*,  is 
capable  3f  CTanBmitliDg  1,0(K],000  words  per 
dinate,  indiTidtal  pages  of  books  and  newa- 
papwa  are  trtated  as  eiagle  pictores  and  a« 
traGHioittcd  in  rapid  auceession  by  telerisioD- 
At  the  reeri^'ing  end  tbey  are  reprodoced  by 
high  speed  photography,  la  thia  way  thr  con- 
tents o£  tirenty  50tOOO-word  booia  could  be 
Sashed  acrosa  tb^^ntineDt  in  a  mere  CO  se<^' 
ond»  of  time. 
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^B«e-J4t«Qiti«  Mo5ijuttoej 
C  The  Soalh  American  eacao  tree,  from  wMflh 
oomefi  oar  chdfolate,  hia  at  the  ba^a  of  it! 
learea  enp'Sbaped  earitieai  thai  bold  rain  w^ 
tefc  il«r4  on  theft«  Tniniainre  ponda  tba  dreiid«d 
Aaopftflea  bdlator,  a  malaria-carryinf  iDOtr 
qiuto,  hreedji  and  then  rai»e4  its  children  Ux 
theae  awiofin^  aeriiA  nurueriefl,  Sinoa  the  mAd* 
em  moiquito  wi^pon  of  Bcsence,  DDT,  alao 
damagna  th&  treenr  it  has  boea  Coond  that  an 
old-tixue  ffpray  aolntion  of  dilate  oopp«r  wi^ 
phate  ia  about  tbe  beat  meana  of  odatroL 

7<w  Ideal  About  ConiaUsccnc* 

<L  Long  rest  in  bed  following  nurincftl  opera* 
tioDB  is  really  '*de-oO0ditioninjir"  and  Kanafnl 
to  rocoYciy,  aay  members  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Bmseons.  PatienU  that  lie  in  bad  for 
ueveral  weeks  have  an  ll-perrent  decreaa*  In 
the  face  of  their  bearla,  martcd  disability  at 
work,  ausceptibility  to  fainting,  ft  fall  in  ba»l 
I  metaboliani,  an  increase  in  tbe  pulse  when  work' 
'ing,  donble  Mcretion  of  riboflavin  and  tlriaimil8| 
and  other  eompUcatioDS-  One  yronp  of  91)0  pa- 
tienU  abowftd  that  those  walking  about  ou  tka 
flrst  or  aMond  day  after  operations  had  only 
half  the  anwant  of  gas  pains  and  tlidr  ooa- 
vaJeecence  time  waa  reduced  by  60  pereent. 

^Baiing  Soda  fpr  Athirfes 
C  K^earcfa  work  conducted  \i  "Unircraity  <ft 
CaUfornxa-haa  ahown  that  during  pbjrtiioal  eaar- 
eise  when  Large  amounts  of  oiygen  are  oon- 
gamed  a  surplus  amcnnt  of  rarbon  didlide  JA 
bniK  np  in  th«  body  ^  a  wa^te  product*  Th» 
rate  at  whieh  the  body  through  Ita  circulalorr 
aystrai  can  throw  off  this  waste  is  a  good  ili- 
diealioD  of  ita  physical  e£Bcieney.  A  tweoty- 
year-old  man  does  this  three  times  as  faat  aa  m 
man  wity  yeans  x)ld-  It  was  alao  found  that 
socall  amonnlf  of  soditmi  biearbonata  (baking 
soda)  increasea  th«  rtib  at  which  the  urban 
dioxide  IB  eliminated-  Aa  yet  the  exact  amouat 
cf  soda  that  caa  be  taVen  without  prodmanj 
ad^ow  ooaditiona  has  not  been  determined. 
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WHAT  a  change  I  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  world  held  its 
breath  when  it  was  announced 
that  "der  Fiihrer"  was  to  make 

another  speech-  The  sound  of 
marching  troops  rang  through  the 
streets  of  the  century-old  towns 
of  the  industrious  German  people.  Then 
came  the  war !  Germany's  heart  beat  loud- 
er and  stronger.  Her  youth  were  march- 
ing from  victory  to  victory  to  a  ^*better 
future".  The  German  people  celebrated 
each  milestone  of  success  with  inexpres- 
sible jubilation,  for  each  triumph  acted 
as  a  narcotic  even  upon  those  who  were 
not  in  *'the  party"'.  'Just  a  few  months 
and  things  will  he  better  for  us  all-  W& 
shall  have  everything  we  need  and  more 
too/  they  thought.  The  armament  in- 
dustrialists, the  militarists,  the  politi- 
cians^ the  landed  gentry,  the  smaller  no- 
bility, the  officials,  the  middle  classes, 
the  workers,  and  the  churches  and  sects 
—one  and  all  alike  cried  "Heil  Hitler". 
Then,  almost  overnight,  disaster  eam^ 
and  catastrophe  struck  Germany  hke  a 
thunderbolt. 

As  if  awaking  from  a  strong  anes- 
thetic the  German  people  see  all  about 
them  boundless  misery  hollowly  gazing 
up  from  the  ruins  of  their  destroyed  cit- 
ies. They  stand  before  the  ruins  of  their 
demolished  houses,  bridges  and  railways 
and  they  see  i»he  spiritual  wreck  of  a  dis- 
satisiied  anO  BufE,ering  people.  They  try 
to  fathom  the  cause  of  this  situation,  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  60,000,000  peo^ 
pie  who  in  times  pa^t  have  produced  men 
of  great  spiritual  capacity,  a  nation  with- 
in whose  walls  the  cradle  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  was  rocked,  should  be  despised  to- 
day to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole 
world  points  an  accusing  finger  at  them, 

Cold  and  hunger  are  the  two  greatest 
causes  of  suffering  in  Germany.  During 
the  cold  weather,  in  addition  to  fighting 
for  a  little  food,  the  people  must  hunt 
for  fuel  like  scavengers.  According  to 
reports  in  the  British  zone  3  hundred- 
weight of  brickettes,  10  hundredweight 
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of  wood  and  2  hundredweight  of  coal 
waste  was  released  per  family  during 
last  winter  but  this  amount  was  far 
short  of  their  needs.  In  the  big  cities  the 
gas  supply  was  insufficient  and  electric- 
ity was.  curtailed,  and  so  the  people 
flocked  to  the  yards  where  the  coal  was 
being  loaded,  there  to  steal  what  they 
could.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  February 
20,000  tons  of  coal  had  been  stolen  in 
Hanover  and  twice  as  much  in  Hamburg, 

More  distressing  by  far  is  the  problem 
of  food,  for  hunger  stalks  through  the 
land  year  round.  Nobody  can  live  long 
or  pacify  his  hunger  on  the  frugal, 
wholly  insufficient  food  rations.  True, 
the  fusion  of  the  British  and  American 
zones  brought  a  change  in  the  combina- 
tion of  foods ;  but  it  did  not  give  a  high- 
er number  of  calories.  Hence  everybody 
utilizes  his  spare  time  in  the  evenings 
and  week-ends  going  to  the  country  in 
search  of  food.  They  walk  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  buy  an  egg,  a  half -liter  of  milk,  some 
com  or  bread.  They  are  often  ready  to 
pay  many  times  what  the  food  is  worth; 
but  farmers  are  not  inclined  to  seUj  at 
least  not  for  money.  Sometimes  they  will 
exchange  some  badly.needed  material  for 
eggs,  a  pair  of  shoos  for  bread,  or  cloth- 
ing for  potatoes.  Last  winter  when  it 
was  announced  by  press  and  radio  that 
North  America  and  Argentina  had  had 
record  harvestis  it  was  as  a  ray  of  hope 
penetrating  this  dark  land.  Howeverj  the 
situation  in  the  meat  and  fat  markets 
was,  and  still  is,  very  pessimistic-  A 
proverb  here  is :  "Hitler  gave  us  vita- 
mines^  the  British  give  us  calories,  and 
now  we  are  waiting  for  the  man  who  will 
give  us  something  to  eat!" 

The  difficulties  of  food  and  shelter  are 
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very  great  iii  the  %vestern  zones  due.  to 
tlie  presence  of  vast  niimbeTs  from  the  " 
East  The  misery  of  the  refugees  is  ap- 
palling. Thousands  of  children  are  with- 
out parents,  and  many  parents  ^.re  seek- 
ing theii  children  and  other  relatives. 
,  Not  only  food  is  short,  but  there  is  a  lack 
of  practically  everything  else.  There  is 
not  a  toothbrushor  bootlace  to  be  bought, 
not  a  comb,  not^a  knife  or  fork  to  be  oh- . 
tainedj  to  say  nothing  of  clothing,  except 
for  a  price  that  few  can  pay.  , 

Trafficking  in  Misery 

-  The.  only  ones  that  aremore  or  less  con- 
tent with  conditions  and  da  not  wish  for 
a  return  to  normal. are  the  black-market 
dealers.  Never  was  there  such  a  tremen- 
dous, .  open  and  all-embracing  black 
market  as  in  Gfexmany  today.  If  at  first 
it  was  only  a  private  exchange  of  neces- 
sitieSj  it  has  now.  become  a  well-organised 
branch  of  commerce.  There,  against  high 
prices,  you  cahget  anything  you  wish. 
For  instance, -|  kilo  flour  costs  18  KM; 
1  hundredweight  of  coal,  100,  KM ;  ladies' 
sfockings;  150  KM ;  i-  kilo  butter,  240  EM ; 
or  if  you  want  a  coffin  instead,  that  will 
cost  you  100  cigarettes,  each  worth  5 
KM.  Cigarettes  are,  in  fact,  the  best. 
means  of  payment,  for  with  these  you 
.can  get  everything,  including  permits 
and  licenses.         ^  . 

The  economic 'Collapse,  with  its  infla- 
tion and  illegal;  black-market  practices, 
is  fast  leading  the  one-time  highly  cul-: 
tured  German  people  down  the  road  to- 
'"  Ward  becoming  a  beggar,  swindler  and 
gangster  nation.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  'best  and  most,  industrious'  people 
■  are  the  w:orst  off  makes  them  very  bitter 
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ahouL-  iln'-(^  iitLr;!:'htenu-^  mnrlitLntj^,  Rnb- 
fiorii--  \\\'o  '\m-ryr>}<\ ■:',':  iu  a  jiio>i  iioi'ri_y- 
•'wvj:  ih-i'ivn-:  pcnpU-  ht^ui\s  aiirx^k''-d  boili 
in  theisolated  ruins  and  along  the  coun^  ■;: . 
try  high-\vays;  even  whole  trains  being  i:;; 
held  up  by  organised  gangs.  Grimihality  ;  :■; 
has  reached  an  all-time  high,  with  m6raU;vi^ 
ity  sinldng  to  an  appalling  depth.  :         ;  -.- 
.  JSTot  so  long  ago  a  woman  seeing  the  ;;v 
hopelessness  of  boarding  aHrainthrough";  >;-; 
the  besieged  doors  espied,  a  broken  win^V:: 
dow,  and;  throwing  her  baggage  in,  she  ^'\,: 
attempted  to  climb  in.  herself.  A  man  :;i 
standing  near  by  sprang  to  her  aBsist-;  ■ .; 
ance;  but  when  she  was  in,  all  except  her  \;._ 
feet,  he  quickly  relieved  her  of  her  shoes  ,■ .;. 
and  disappeared.   An  aequaintaiice   pf  .^ 
,mine  told  me  that  a  little  while  agohe  v ;; 
was    standing    on   the    curbstone   whem.  : 
along  came  a  cyclist  and  just  lifted  his^ , 
hat  and  made  off-  There  is  a  sign  in  tht;  ;^  .. 
Hamburg  railway  station  saying  that  a  :; 
hundred  coaches  are  standing,  idle  be-  ■  ■ 
cause  the  electric  light  bulfes  have  been  : .; 
stolen  out  of  them/These  are  only^  typ- -.v 
ieal  cases  and  you  can  see  such  things' ■..;: 
happening  everyday.  They  are  the  gall-;  ■ 
ing  fruits,  that  are  now  harvested:  ■  m  :, . 

Germany,  ,    .  V  ^ 

The  whole  transportation  system  is  in.y  ■ 
a  very  bad  condition/For  lack  of  gasp- ,;, 
line  in  the  French  zone  many  truc&s  sMd}: 

■lorries  are  at  a  standstilL  The  omnibus:  vi 
and  tramway  service  as  well  as  the  I'ail- ■  . 
ways  are  in  a  critical  condition  that^;> 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse  :at> 
any  moment.  Many  trains  arrive  hours- 
behind  schedule,  and  the  overcrowded/; 
conditions  on  them  is  a  chapter  in  itself,/:  ; 
one  that  is  hard  to  describe  in  words:  ;  ^  f ; 
In  these  zones  practically  all  indus:'  ^;;: 
trial  activity  is  in  the  same  condition  of,-; 

.  stagnation ;  as  the  oilier  walks ;  of  life:  ;. 
Manufacturing  rtidustries  that  were  not;:;^  : 

entirely    destroyed    by^  bombing    were;/, 
damaged,   and  because  of  the  ^  lack  of  .. 
building  materials  and  w6;rkmen  their 
reeov,ery  is  slow.  Some  of  J:he  Mg/fae-j; 
tories  have  been  dismantied  and  their;  :; 
valuable,  took  machinery  removed,   tor;/;; 
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gether  with  raw  materials,  as  repara- 
tions. This  in  turn  has  further  embit- 
tered the  inhabitants,  who  fail  to  con- 
sider that  the  Nazis  plundered  other 
knds  they  occupied  and  used  the  same 
to  continue  their  war  of  conquest. 

Each  morning  as  one'  goes  through  the 
deserted  rnins  and-  dirty  streets  one  is 
seized  anew  with  the  whole  inconsolable 
state  of  this  land.  Thousands  of  faces 
have  an  expression  of  blank,  nothing- 
ness; some  have  the  starfi  of  starvation; 
others  arc  sick  unto  death.  They  are  a 
people  without  hope  and  without  cour- 
age. Suicides  are  a  common  thing,  with 
one  town  in  the  British  zone  reporting 
200  for  the  month  of  January  of  this 
year.  Discontent  is  expressed  by  many 
who  fail  to  see  and  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  politics  and  economy.  They  com- 
plain about  the  German  administration 
and  the  military  government  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  wants  to  make  a  journey  50 
kilometers  in  order  to  settle  some  busi- 
ness, or  he  wants  to  be  present  at  the 
burial  of  his  sister.  The  local  adminis- 
tration tells  him  he  must  have  a  permit 
from  the  military  government,  which 
usually  requires  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
at  present  the  issuing  of  siach  peimits 
has  been  interrupted.  Such  superfluous 
"bureaucracy^'  naturally  irritates  him  a 
great  deal. 

The  same  dismal  hopelessness  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  solving  the  housing 
problem.  The  T^ritit^b  announ<ie  that  a 
'*f3ve-year  building  plan"  if^  drawn  up  for 
the  renovation  of  a  million  damaged 
apartments  and  the  building  of  forty 
thousand  new  apartments-  But  what  is 
this  in  the  face  of  so  many  millions  of 
people  without  proper  shelter?  Keep- 
ing assiduously  to  such  a  plan  as  this 
means  that  the  restoration  will  take  40 
years  to  complete.  "Wliereas  the  occupa- 
tion powers  seem  to  be  a  hindrance  to  a 
building  up  of  the  economic  life,  and 
criticism  i&  warranted  in  this  regard,  yet 
they  are  a  great  help  against  every  type 
of  reaction  and  stand  as  a  guarantee  for 
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the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  worsJiip 
and  conscience  as  laid  down,  in  the 
Potsdam  agreement. 

Denazifying  tlw  TurnipB 

The  laT^  which  was  originally  destiiied 
to  "cleanse  Germany  of  militarists  and 
national  socialists"  is  called  "denazifica- 
tion". It  is,  however,  an  open  secret  that 
the  number,  of  denazification  scandals 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  real  de- 
nazification eases.  The  whole  procedure 
seems  only  to  be  a  test  of  intelligence, 
and  not  a  very  difficult  one  for  those  who, 
in  every  situation  of  life,  know  how  to 
swim  like  oil  on  water.  Only  the  little 
"duffers"  really  remain  hanging  in  the 
net  spun  for  them,  those  who  have  the 
habit  of  gtumbhng  over  every  problem 
of  life  anyway.  It  is  a  familiar  saying; 
"The  small  ones  they  hang  and  the  big 
ones  they  let  go "  Even  over  the  radio 
they  joke  about  it.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  is  thinning  his  turnips  is  asked  what 
he  is  doing.  '*I  am  denazifying  the  tur- 
nips,'=  he  answers.  *'How  sof  ^^Oh,  I  pull 
out  the  little  ones  and  leave  the  big  ones 
standing/' 

In  many  instances  the  military  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  reconciliation 
naeasures  in  handhng  denazification  pro- 
ceeding with  the  object  in  mind  of  pre- 
venting future  disaster  rather  than  re- 
venging or  punishing  wrongs  of  the  past 
As  a  result  many  former  Nazis  are  ro- 
tained  in  German  public  offices*  Democ- 
racy-loving Grel'mans  have  resented  this 
tolerance  by  the  military  government  of 
former  Nazi  party  members  in  public 
positions  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
have  been  cases  in  the  French  zone 
where  Gerrnans  have  used  the  greetiuf:; 
"Heil  Hitler"  when  entering  German 
public  offices.  Upon  questionirjg  by  the 
astonished  officials  as  to  why  this  for- 
bidden greeting  is  given,  one  person  re- 
torted: "As  long  as  I  still  see  the  same 
faces  here  as  during  Hitler's  time  this 
greeting  is  surely  appropriate ;  for  noth- 
ing has  changed,  has  it?" 
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As  for  pdlitical  parties,  the  sincere 
rrmn  etands  on  ono  sice  not  wanfing  to 
hear  any  more  about  politics ;  the  former 
honest  Nazi  aiso  stands  on  one  side  wait- 
ing. But  buskles  those  two  clasees  there 
is  a  hflsl  of  opportunist  politicians  who 
always  Jianj^  their  flag  om  th<^  way  the 
wind  is  hlcwinp. 

In  the  l^ritish  zone  tku^  two  stronjcest 
parties  aro  Ihe  iSocialist  party  of  Ocr- 
many  [SPD),  wiifcli  has  the  same  pro- 
crana  as  before  1!I33.  and  tiic  Christian 
i)(^:nocratlc  Unicii  {CDl*),  a  new  prod- 
uct drawn  I'ruiri  the  former  Oaiholfc 
Central  ]:arty,  the  Deitwcratic  party  and 
tho  Christian  Socialist  farty.  The  Corn- 
niHnist  party  ;Ki*D)  takes  third  place. 
In  the  French  xone  the  CDV  dominates, 
efipecially  in  the  ainalkT  coniniunities, 
\vhoro  they  have  taken  over  ail  public 
life  in  th(^  mattpra  o:'  ad  ministration, 
economics  and  cpesticns  of  (education. 
Tn  the  latter  nmltcr  they  set  up  fixed 
forms  for  tlte  ccnfessional  schools  over- 
Ri^rht  witJiout  nlU>wtng  tho  public  to  de- 
cidu  what  they  desired  their  childreE 
taug-lil.  Many  Nazi-miiided  men  have 
found  sliclzcr  i'n  the  CUU. 

Chtuiffinff  Bloody  Clerical  Garmttdt 

Kxhausiivft  possilnlities  of  propagan- 
da and,  t-xpanaion  have  been  created  in 
thia  poatwar  period  by  the  En^iish  mili- 
tary government  far  the  two  largest 
churchi>s.  The  French  also  have  given 
tfieir  support  to  the  (^liiirencs*  especially 
to  Ihe  Calholie  church.  Not  only  do  they 
have  their  own  newgpaperH,  but  they 
ulllize  ltie  radio  for  tbeir  propaganda. 
A  new  movement,  calked  "I'na  Sancta", 
hai?  as  its  puri;:ose  the  anifying  of  Cath- 
olics and  PiotesianLs. 

There  i&  no  better  exaraple  of  qnick, 
behind-lhe-cartiin  changing  of  costumes 
than  anion^  The  c^hurch  leaders  of  Gnr- 
nianj,  ItegToUing  their  former  support 
of  Nazism  aa  a  mistake  the  clergy  blajs- 
phoinouHly  charge  <iod  with  the  refipon- 
yiiiility  for  the  misfortnnos  and  suffer- 
ings, J^aying  that  Heaent  tlieee  things  to 


nmusli  the  people,  and  then  in  th«  n«(ki 
breath  the  c3er^  say  they  have  a  new 
Hpiritual  attitude.  As  an  cxanip.e  of  this 
change  of  cloak  the  archbishop  Oroeber, 
a  former  SS-iaan,  in  1933,  following  the 
conclnsion  of  the  concordat  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Nazi  regime,  made  the 
folJop?ing  statement:  "I  believe  I  am  X6- 
veoiing  no  Secret  when  I  say  that  I  TlB- 
reservedly  support  tlie  new  GovernmBnt 
and  the  new  Reich.  Wc  know  wliat  the 
new  Reich  is  aspiring  to."  The^  follow- 
ing the  eollapee  the  same  bishop  said: 
"One  can  maintain  with  confidence  with- 
out injury  to  the  truth  t'nat  the  German 
people  were  never  i&o  hoodwinked  as  in 
the  last  thirteen  years."  This  statement 
is  characteristic  of  many  bishops  and 
cler>?y.  Catholic  and  i^rotestant  alike. 
Jt  is  little  wonder  that  tliey  attract  tm- 
foTorable  attention  with  people  request- 
ing their  resignation  quite  openly  in  the 
newspapers,  Hone-st  men  and  won>en  are 
again  turning  away  from  the  churcheB 
becacse  they  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
clergymen  and  preacljers. 

from  thifl  brief  survey  of  condition 
in  the  Frencli  and  British  zones  it  ifl 
manifest  that  the  peoplq  generally  have 
very  little  confidence  or  hope  in  either 
the  political,  religioue  or  other  pTomiBet 
Since  the  war  ceased  the  general  di*» 
tresH,  the^coHomic  and  social  insecurity, 

the  ftostponcment  of  a  peace  treaty  whloli 
is  expected  to  bring  some  measure  of 
relief,  have  led  tlie  multitudes  to  tiiisk 
and  live  only  for  today  and  tomorrow 
Kagerly  they  grasp  at  every  distraction 
and  pleasure.  If  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  flee  from  these  torturing  troubles 
hy  emiEcrating  to  other  lands  undoubted- 
ly many  thousands  would  do  so,  for  thejr 
do  not  realise  that  distress  and  pexpleir 
ity  ifi  upon  all  nations.  These  world  con- 
dition^ and  the  i&abiUty  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth  to  find  a  remedy^  om- 
phaaiae  again  the  need  for  the  eatalh 
Lehment  of  J^ovah  God's  righteous 
and  perfect  Theocratic  Qovernicent; 
— AwoKei  correspondent  in  Gormany. 
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SHAMELESS  V> 
SLEEPYHEADS 

iiuiiinimn i im ii"i "■""■ *<"■■■■ " """ ""■"" 

AnlinalB  that  sleep  through  th«  seasons  faU  tn 
two  classes:  Hlberniitors  that  nap  through  win- 
ter;    estivators    that    slmnber    away    summer. 

ninHlillhiii "Uiu i uiiiuiiniin llllliiii i i ■> 

JEHOVAH  God  made  the  animals, 
(Genesfs  1:24;  2:19)  That  H^  en- 
dowed them  With  power,  and  fashioned 
them  with  unfathomable  skill,  is  .proved 
by  tiie  matchless  description  ^ven  to 
Joh  by  God  himselt  The  lilting  lines  of 
that  majestic  poetry  ring  today  with  res- 
onance undimmed  by  the  centuries 
passed  since  they  brought  rejoicing  ta 
God's  afflicted  witness.  Like  music  from 
the  skies  resound  the  queries  to  en- 
thralled Job: 

Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve? 
Canst  thou  number  the  months  that  they  ful- 
fil ?  .  .  .  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  1 
Or  who  hath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  Swift  ass, 
whose  home  1  have  made  the  wilderness,  and 
the  salt  land  his  dwellingplace  ?  He  scorneth 
the  tumult  of  the  city,  neither  heareth  he  the 
shoutings  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  raoun- 
tains  is  his  pasture.  .  .  ,  Hast  thou  given  the 
horse  his  might?  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  the  quivering  malie  ?  Is  it  by  thy  wisdom 
that  the  hawk  soareth,  .and  streteheth  her 
wings  toward  the  south?  Is  it  at  thy  ebmmand 
that  the  eagle  mounteth  up,  and  maketh  her 
nest  on  Ugh?— Job  39:1,2,5-8,19,26,27, 
Ant.  Sinn.  Ver. 

Not  only  did  Jehovah  invent  the  swift 
wing  and  fleet  hoof  to  protect  His  wild 
creatures,  but  to  others  He  gave  the 
life-preserving  instincts  to  hibernate  and 
estivate. 

Many  are  the  changes,  adaptations  and 
preparations  made  to  meet  the  seasonal 
changes,  whether  winter  cold,  with  its 
attendant  food  shortage,  or  summer 
heat,  aceompariied  by  drought  and  eon- 
sequent  drying  up  of  the  waters  that 
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make  their  home.  Endowed  by  instincts 
that  men  may  merely  observe  in  wonder 
but  not  explain,  each  makes  its  change  of 
environment  or  organic  transformation 
ordained  by  Jehovah  for  their  survival. 
I'he  hibernators  (the  term  "hibernate" 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  hi- 
hernare,  meaning  ^''to  pass  the  winter^') 
do  not  move  from  their  environment  or 
habitat,  but  hole  up,  and  undergo  amaz- 
ing systemic  changes  that  enable  them 
to  continue  in  a  comatose  condition  much 
deeper  than  human  sleep  for  many 
months  without  food  or  water. 

The  torpid  or  lethargic  state'  into 
which  the  winter  sleepers  fall  is  paral- 
leled by  an  equivalent  dormancy  of  the 
summer  sleepers  called  "estivation" 
(this  term  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  "aestivare",  "to  summer").  In  warm 
climes  some  creatures  survive  heat  and 
draught  in  a  condition  called  estivation 
which  physiologically  appears  identical 
with  hibernation.  In  fact,  the  alligator 
of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  will 
hibernate  in  winter,  but  in  the  tropic:^, 
where  there  is  no  cold  season,  the  alliga- 
tor wijl  estivate. 

Man  is  privileged  to  observe,  but  can- 
not explain  the  curious  deathlike  etato 
that  some  of  these  creatures  approach; 
insects  incased  in  iee  crystals  for  long 
frozen  months  coming  forth  in  the 
spring  without  harm;  the  African  lung- 
fish  bedding  itself  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
mud  while  its,  river  home  completely 
dries  up  above,  waiting  for  the  next 
spring  freshet,  or  even  on  occasions  for 
rains  three  years  later  to  unlock  its  mud- 
enerusted  laip,  from  which  it  emerges 
thinner,  but  as  lively  as  ever;  or  the 
champion  sleeper  among  the  mammals, 
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the  inarmat  or  common  groundliog, 
whose  life  processes  are  so  completely 
suspended  that  an  iipmersion  in  water 
that  would  kill  it  in  three  mimites  dur- 
ing its  active  state  can  be  prolonged  for 
at  least  twenty-two  minutea  without  do- 
ing it  harm  when  hibernating- 

The  Hibernatora 

It  must  not  be  surmised,  however,  that 
hibernation  is  uniform  among  animals. 
The  entire  list  is  not  large.  When  hiber- 
nation is  menti  oned  the  bear  usually 
flashes  to  most  minds.  However,  the  lat- 
est-elassifications  do  not  place  tiie  bears 
among^the  true  hibernators,  because  they 
alternate  sleep  and  foraging,  and  their 
body  temperature  does  not  fall  so  dras- 
tically as  in  the  ease  of  animals  in  dor- 
mancy whose  body  heat  drops  from  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  40  degrees.  Hiber- 
nating animals  breathe  slowly  and  un- 
evenly and  their  temperatures  approach 
that  of  their  environments  and  fluctuate 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  male 
bears  do  not  hibernate  at  all;  while  in 
the  southern  states  neither  sex  of  the 
black  bear  retires  for  winter. 

The  female  polar  bear,  already  preg- 
nant, leaves  her  mate  to  range  and  for- 
age while  she  retires  to  her  den  under 
the  snow,  a  cave  or  large  burrow.  There 
she  will  remain  for  several  months  with- 
out food  or  water,  sustaining  not  only 
herself  but  normal  litter  of  two  cubs, 
entirely  on  a  four-inch  layer  of  body  fat 
stored  up  when  actively  on  the  prowL 
Woe  betide  the  man  or  beast  that  crosses 
her  when  she  emerges  gaunt  and  hungry 
with  whelps  already  two  months  old! 
(Proverbs  17 :  12)  Males  among  the 
mammoth    Kadiak,    or    Alaskan    brown 


bear,  stay  abroad  all  winter  to  feed  on 
carrion  and  salmon  stranded  by  the 
exhausting  swim  up  the  mighty  Yukon, 
and  do  not  hibernate  at  all.  By  con- 
tinuous feasting,  these  largest  of  the 
bear  tribe  attain  a  height  of  twelve  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  a  ton.  According  to  one 
explorer,  their  tracks  are  as  large  as 
those  niade  by  a  snowshoe !  South  of  the 
Alaskan  peninsula  and  the  cold  Arctic 
tundra  of  Canada,  where  the  Kadiak  and 
the  polar  reside,  the  grizzly  bear,  of 
Rocky  Mountain  fame,  takes  the  deep 
winter  sleep. 

Among  the  mammals,  and  besides  the 
bear,  there  are  six  other  phenomenal 
sleepers:  the  raccoon,  the  chipmunk,  the 
American  marmot  (woodehuck,  or  more 
eominonly  called  the  groundhog),  the 
skunk,  the  dormouse  {and  its  relative 
the  jumping  mouse  Of  the  Zapus  speeies) 
and  the  bat  Similar  species  are  the 
hedgehog,  the  gopher,  and  the  sat-squir- 
rel,  which,  because  of  its  habits,  bears 
the  name  "seven  sleepers"  in  Germany, 
Raccoons  and  badgers  are  intermittent 
sleepers,  while  the  chipmunk  or  ground 
squirrel  takes  food  into  his  burrow  for 
winter  snacks,  and  makes  occasional 
forays  to  replenish  his  larder.  (The  chip- 
munk is  also  sometimes  called  a  gopher, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  Uie  bur- 
rowing rat  so  de- 
structive to  orchards 
'in  the  west  and  which 
has  been  called  by  the 
same  name.)  A  nat- 
uralist once  uncov- 
ered one  of  this  spe- 
cies, called  a  Richard- 
son ground  squirrel, 
while  excavating  for 
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construction.  The  little  lellow  was  curled 
up  in  a  spherical^  grass-lined  hole,  un- 
der sixty-nine  inches  of  soil  hard  epough 
to  make  picking  necessary.  Placed  in  the 
warmsunshine,  he  remained  for  an  hour 
without  moving.  As  he  finally  stirred  and 
stretched  his  limbs  with  a  tremor,  even 
his  natural  enemy  the  Aveasel,  which 
chanced  by,  gave  him  no  apparent  sign 
of  concern.  When  returned  to  the  pit 
where  his  burrow  had  been  exposed,  he 
wabbled  into  the  old  nest,  and  when  last 
seen  had  dug  six  inches  deeper  f  or-a  new 
retreat. 

Bats  hibernate  in  large  flocks^  thou- 
sands sometimes  being  found  in  old 
barns  or  caves,  notably  in  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns, in  New  Mexico.  In  characteristic 
slumber  position,  they  hang  with  head 
down,  talons  tightly  clutching  a  limb  or 
projection.  Their  animation  is  so  much 
suspended,  almost  deathlike,  that  one 
placed  for  an  hour  in  a  bucket  of  water 
failed  to  come  to,  although  not  in  the 
least  injured.  This  peculiar  trance  is  also 
a  trait  of  the  hibernating  dormouse. 
When  removed  from  its  warmly  lined 
nest  it  is  noticed  that  its  breathing  is 
almost  imperceptible,  with  body  cold  and 
rigid.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which  its 
body  was  rolled  like  a  ball  across  the 
fl^or  without  awaking. 

But  of  all  mammals  the  hedgehog  and 
the  woodchuek  hold  the  record  both  for 
duration  and  for  intensity  of  sleep.  The" 
woodchuek,  so  common  in  the  fields  and 
along  the  creek  banks  of  eastern  states, 
has  been  used  in  extensive  experiments 
to  learn  the  nature  of  hibernatiom  Kegu- 
larly,  about  the  end  of  September,  the 
mechanism  or  internal  schedule  of  the 
groundhog  calls  for  going  into  winter 
sleep.  That  the  animars  systemic  change 
(or  basal  metabolism)  induces  construc- 
tion or  location  of  a  well-drained  burrow, 
and  movea  the  now  fattened  and  waddling 
marmot  to  lie  down  to  sleep,  is  shown 
by  captivity  experiments.  Even  when 
provided   with  warmth   and  plenty  of 


food  the  marmot  nevertheless  falls  into 
his  seasonal  torpor! 

The  marmot  further  demonstra.tes  cer- 
tain fundamental  requirements  of  the 
hibernating  animal:  retention  of  mois- 
ture, effected  by  sealing  up  of  bladder 
and  cessation  of  alimentation;  lowering 
of  basal  metabolism  (qr  rate  of  consump-- 
tion  of  body  fats)  whieh^is  attained  by 
drastic  reduction  in  heart  and  breath 
rate,  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  body 
temperature  from  over  100  degrees  to 
about  40,  With  the  flow  of  blood  reduced 
to  approximately  one  seventy-tifth  of 
normal,  there  is  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  breathing.  So  imperceptible  does 
the  breathing  become  that  the  animal 
may  take  in  in  200  days  only  as  much 
oxygen  as  would  be  required  in  a  single 
active  day.  The  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  does  no  harm,  apparently,  be- 
cause circulation  of  the  blood  approaches 
a  standstill.  This  partly  explains  why  it 
could  endure  a  twenty-two-minute  im- 
mersion in  water;  and  survived  for  four 
hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. "While  these  facts  have  been  demon- 
strated with  the  groundhog,  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  popularly  ac- 
cepted theory  of  Mr,  Groundhog's  see- 
ing his  shadow  and  returning  for  six 
more  weeks  of  winter  has  any  founda- 
tion other  than  myth. 

Cold-blooded  Sleepers 

Turning  now  to  the  cold-blooded  rep- 
tile family^  snakes,  lizards,  turtles  (or 
tortoises)  are  bracketed  among  the  hi- 
bernators.  The  newts  and  salamanders 
which  resemble  lizards  but  without 
scales  have  similar  habits.  Frogs,  toads 
and  earthworms  burrow  into  the  ground 
or  mud.  The  muck  of  the  rice  fields  may 
sometimes  contain  both  the  bullfrog  and 
the  deadly  water  moccasin.  Copperheads 
have,  not  infrequently,  been  ploughed 
up  in  the  open  field.  The  diamond  rattle- 
snake may  choose  a  hollow  log  or  hole 
under  a  stump,  or  a  lumber  pile.  Negroes 
once  aroused  a  rattier  from  a  pile  of 
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debris  in- late  winter.  It  was  torpid  and 
lethargic,  its  skin  hanging  in  iindistend- 
ed  folds  like  an  oversize  stocking.  Snakes 
may  often  congregate  in  favorable  re- 
treats, such  as  the  rock  den  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  two  hundred  hibernating 
copperheads  and  rattlers  were  discov- 
ered- 
Swamps  make  the  winter  bed  for 
many  reptiles,  AVhen  the  mighty  Santee 
floods  through  t!ie  South  Carolina  low- 
lands in  spring,  it  sweeps  out  vast 
hordes  of  rattlers,  moccasins  and  alliga- 
tors. Almost  every  log  and  floating  turf 
ferries  one  or  raore'snakes  that  have 
been  washed  out  of  tiieir  beds  still  grog- 
gy from  clumber.  Pond  bottoms  may  re- 
ceive the  bullhead  of  the  smaller  cat- 
fish variety.  Crahs,  fiddlers,  crustaceans, 
oystera,  clama  and  snails  seek  the  mire 
for  dormancy.  The  carp  and  other  fish 
become  torpid  in  winter,  but  the  strang- 
est story  of  fish  donnancy  comes  from 
Alaska. 

Fish  is  one  of  tho  chief  foods  of  the 
hungry  Malemutes  that  pull  the  dog  sled. 
Drivers  foraging  for  food  seek  stranded 
fish  frozen  in  the  surfaces  of  streams  and 
lakes,  chopping  them  bodily  out  of  the 
ice,  and  feed  the  chunks  to  the  Huskies. 
The  ravenous  brutes  often  take  the  fish 
in  one  gulp,  only  to  regret  their  impolite 
haste.  In  the  dog^s  stomach  the  fish 
warms  up,  loses  his  icy. ease,  and  be- 
comes a  wriggling  torment  to  his  de- 
vourer.  Finally  up  comes  the  fish,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  His  lively  flipping  is 
cut  short  by  the  powerful' fangs  that 
snap  him  up  this  time  in  a  few  more 
bites.  In  explaining  this  phenomenon  of 
animation  suspended  for  the  many 
months  in  which  the  fish  is  frozen  solid, 
observers  believe  that  sufficient  oxygen 
is  also  trapped  in  the  ice  to  sustain  the 
life  spark  for  its  inactive  period- 

Insect  Sleepyheads 

Hibernation  i&also  the  general  means 
by  which  insects  outlast  the  winter.  It 
must  partially  account  for  the  teeming 
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insect  life  of  the  Arctic  which  attrftets 
even  the  tropic  hummingbird  While  the 
icy  circle  is  thawed  for  a  hurried  sum- 
mer. No  doubt  they  live  through  the  s«b* 
zero  frigidity  on  the  roof  of  the  world 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  are  ob- 
served in  more  temperate  climes.  Wasps 
leave  their  paper  nests  to  hide  in  tree 
holes  and  roof  corners,  &reat  companies 
of  insects  creep  down  from  trees  to  their 
winter  homes  on  low  shrubs,  weeds  and 
leaf-strewn  ground, 

'Tnsects  can  endure  continuous  freez- 
ing; and  snails,  myriapods,  spiders  and 
insects  that  have  been  incased  in  ice 
crystals  and  solid  masses  of  frozen  aoU 
for  weeks  at  a  time  become  normally  ac- 
tive when  thawed  out/'  states  one  author- 
ity. Some  pass  winter  in  a  pre-adult 
form,  eg^^  larval  or  chrysalid  stage. 
(The  larvae  of  the  caddis  fly  estivate  oy 
sinking  to  the  pond  bottom  and  burrow- 
ing in  for  the  duration  of  the  dry  sea- 
son.) Great  ingenuity  marks  the  mater* 
nal  insect's  care  for  Uie  eggs  which  must 
wait  for  spring  warmth  for  hatching. 
Mother  lackey  moths  bind  their  eggs  m 
bracelets  around  slender  twigs  and  cov- 
er them  with  a  gum  that  hardens  into  a 
protective  crust-  A  shiny  coat  of  glandu- 
lar shellac  the  same  color  as  the  twig 
protects  the  eggs  of  the  Eastern  tent 
caterpillar  against  weather  and  other 
enemies  until  the  caterpillars  are  ready 
to  emerge  in  ApriL  Winter  sleeping  bags 
of  chewed  wood  held  together  with  a  lit- 
tie  silk  snugly  harbors  the  goat  moth  for 
the  cold  weather.  The  splendor  of  gum- 
varnished  and  silk-lined  chambers  gives 
tribute  to  the  Infallible  Intellect  which 
gave  life-preserving  instincts  to  the 
gorgeous  and  multicolored  Lepidoptera. 

Common  to  the  East  is  the  beautiful 
mourning  cloak,  or  Vanessa  Antiopa, 
butterfly-  No  fashion  expert  qver  de- 
signed such  rich  color  combination  as 
the  splendor  of  its  wings  of  dark  pur- 
plish brown  edged  with  a  vwde  yellow 
band  and  a  row  of  sparkling  blue  dots,. 
After  gracing  the  skies  from  spring  to 
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falL  iBe  beauteous  Vanessa  attaches  it- 
self to  the  underside  of  a  lunb,  and  lit- 
erally ^'freezes  ort'^. 

The  Estivators 

Such  is  the  amazing  way  in  which  Je- 
hovah has  provided  for  some  of  His 
creatures  to  pass  winter  rigor-  Other 
denizens  of  the  outdoors  are  equally  en- 
dowed to  endure  summer  heat  and 
drought.  In  tropic  elimes  many  of  the 
&ame  reptiles  estivate  that  hibernate  in 
the  north  latitude^  such  as  turtles,  newts 
and  snaies.  The  great  anaconda  of  South 
America,  the  boa,  which  is  said  to  ait- 
tain  forty  or  more  feet  in  length,  simply 
buries  itself  in  the  mud  for  the  dry  sea- 
son. Another  outstanding  performer  in 
the  field  of  estivation  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  African  lungfish.  When  this 
fellow  was  first  placed  in  enclosed  aquar- 
iiims,  he  died,  ()ecaase  he  must  have  air 
for  his  lungs,  even  though  he  possesses 
as  well  a  set  of  gills.  In  the  wilds,  when 
his  native  river  recedes  to  a  miry  chan- 
nel, the  finny  breather  pushes  himself 
into  the  muddy  bottom,  exudes  slime  for 
his  nest,  now  turns  his  head  toward  the 
surface,  and  fashions  with  his  lips  an 
aperture  of  tubular  dimensions  reaching 
about  eighteen  inches  to  the  surface.  De- 
riving only  a  modicum  of  precious  oxy- 
gen for  the  slight  needs  of  his  dormancy, 
he  remains  until  the  rains  fill  the  river 
again.  In  at  least  one  instance  on  record, 
this  Rip  Van  "Winkle  of  fishdom  stayed 
buried  thus  for  three  years,  and,  when 
released  by  the  waters^  swam  forward 
without  apparent  injury, 

Rutledge,  in  his  discussion,  calls  to 
mind  another  curious  example  of  estiva- 
tion, "The  most  astonishing  case  of  esti- 
vation I  know  of  is  that  of  a  snail  from 
the  Egyptian  desert.  Its  shell,  thought 
to  be  ^mpty,  was  put  on  exhibition  in  the 
British  Museum  in  1846.  Four  years 
later  it  seemed  tp  show  signs  ot  life^  and 
when  immersed  in  water  the  animal 
emerged  and  began  crawling  about/' 

While  these  phenomena  reveal  the  di- 
vine skill  of  th^  Master  Workman,  there 
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is  a  case  of  so-ealled  '^hibernation'*  that 
does  not  reflect  credit  to  Jehovah.  On 

the_  contrary,  it  bears  the  mark  of  Sa- 
tanic cruelty,  wastefulness  and  oppres- 
sion. Selfish  men,  under  bondage  wiWing- 
ly  to  God's  adversary,  one  of  whose 
names  is  ''Devourer",  have  so  ruthlessly 
grabhed  up  the  earth's  food  and  fuel  sup- 
ply that  human  creatures  on  the  Russian 
steppes  have  been  forced  to  ^Tiibemate'- 
When  winter  famine  and  cold  reaches  out 
icy  fingers  to  snuff  out  life  among  the 
peasants  of  northern  Russia  th&j  iav& 
resorted  to  an  unusual  custom.  All  avail- 
able wood  and  covering  is  brought  to  the 
largest  home  where  the  chief  furnishing 
is  an  inmiense  flat-top  stove.  Then  the 
whole  family,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
village,  huddle  together  on  the  top,  which 
is  kept  warm  by  one  member  appointed 
to  keep  the  fires  going.  Breathing  slow- 
ly, and  deriving  warmth  from  both  one 
another  and  the  fire  beneath,  they  con- 
serve as  much  as  possible  their  vital  en- 
ergy- Only  getting  up  for  unavoidable 
necessity  they  remain  in  practically  unin- 
terrupted slumber  until  winter  is  broken. 
In  Jehovah's  New  "World  human  crea- 
tures will  not  be  forced  to  that  misery* 

Of  that  day,  when  man's  mind  and  body 
will  be  fully  satisfied,  and  no  shadow  of 
fear  shall  cloud  his  face,  God's  Word 
records  the  sure  promise:  'Then  shall 
the  earth  yield  her  increase/'  {Psalm 
67:6)  Demonstrating  the  peace  and 
amity  among  His  wild  life  in  the  New 
World,  foretold  for  our  generation, 
God's  Word  says  (Isaiah  9:6-11,  Amer. 
Trans.) :  ^Then  the  wolf  will  lodge  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  will  lie  down 
with  the  kid;  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
will  graze  together,  and  a  little  child  will 
lead  them.  The  cow  and  the  bear  will  be 
friends,  their  young  ones  will  lie  down 
together;  and  the  lion  will  eat  straw  hke 
the  ox.  The  sudding  child  wiB  pl&y  oa 
the  hole  of  the  asp,  ^nd  the  weaned  child 
will  put  his  hand  on  the  viper's  den. 
They  wiU  do  no  harm  or  destruction  on 
all  my  holy  mountain," 
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Test -Tube  Farming 


THINK  of  it!  Farmers  ^a:^| 
that  no  longer  need  to  /^jj^^ 
plow,  no  longer  need  to 
cultivatCt  no  longer  need  to  weed  their 
gardens  in  order  to  prodiice  bumper 
crops  of  vegetables.  They  no  longer  need 
to  worry  about  spring  floods'  preventing 
them  from  sowing  their  seed,  nor  do 
they  need  to  worry  about  summer 
droughts'  burning  up  their  crops-  Nei- 
ther do  they  need  to  worry  much  about 
bugB  and  Insects* 

None  of  these  worries  afflict  the  soil- 
less farmer  who  has  mastered  the  art  of 
hydroponics.  The  science  of  hydroponics 
la  the  growing  of  plants  without  soil  sim- 
ply by  feeding  them  the  correct  balance 
of  chemicals  in  dilute  water  solutions- 
For  twenty-five  years  this  chemical  way 
of  raising  plants  has  been,  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory^  but  in  recent  years  chem- 
ical glassware  has  been  replaced  by  five- 
acre  greenhouses  and  huge  mechanical 
gardens.  Test-tube  farming  has  really 
grown  up. 

Early  experiments  in  dirtless  garden- 
ing were  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pur- 
due University  and  the  University  of 
California,  Also  a  hundred  greenhouses 
throughout  the  country,  covering  about 
ten  acres  of  ground,  tested  out  the  rais- 
ing of  practically  any  kind  of  plant  on 
special  water-mineral  diets.  Much  was 
learned  by  these  experiments  and  cer- 
tain definite  methods  were  developed. 

The  name  ''hydroponics"  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  "water  culture"  method 
which  consisted  in  suspending  the  plants 
in  baskets  of  excelsior  or  other  inert  ma- 
terial and  allowing  the  root  systems  to 
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extend  down  into  chemical  solutions.  It 
was  necessary  to  pump  air  into  the  solu- 
tions in  order  to  aerate  the  roots.  This, 
together  with  other  difficulties,  ipade  the 
method  impractical  for  extensive  culti- 
vation. Another  method  consists  of  plac* 
ing  a  wick  made  of  some  rot-proof  ma- 
terial in  the  hole  of  a  flowerpot,  and  thus 
feeding  the  chemical  solutions  to  the 
plants  by  capillary  action.  However,  this 
is  practical  only  on  a  small  scale. 

The  method  most  extensively  used  to- 
day  is  known  as  the  ''gravel  culture". 
Shallow  watertight  trays  are  filled  with 
coarse  gravel,  crushed  rock,  pumice,  cin- 
ders or  similar  inert,  sterile  material  and 
used  to  support  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
At  regular  intervals  these  trays  are 
flooded  with  solutions  of  chemicals,  the 
excess  of  which  drains  back  into  the  stor- 
age tanks  and  is  used  over  again.  Once 
a  week  the  solution  is  built  back  up  to  the 
proper  strength. 

Farmer  Must  Know  Bis  Chemicals 

The  real  crux  to  successful  farming 
without  soil  is  to  know  the  chemicals  re- 
quired, the  amount  of  each  needed,  and 
the  best  form  to  supply  them.  Carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen^  calcium,  po- 
tassium, magnesium,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  are  ihe  principal  elements  need- 
ed for  plant  growth.  Carbon  is  supplied 
in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  water-  The  other  elements  are 
made  available  in  the  form  of  soluble 
"salts"   dissolved   in   water.    Nitrogen 
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trorft  ammonia  salts,  urea  or  nitrate 
salts;  calcium  from  lime;  potassium 
from  potassium  chloride,  potassium  sul- 
phate or  potassium  nitrate ;  magnesium 
from  Epsom  salts ;  phosphate  from  phos- 
phate salts  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
magnesium  or  calcium ;  and  sulphur 
from  the  various  sulphates. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  elements 
minute  amounts  of  a  few  others  are  also 
necessary-  Without  iron  the  green  color- 
ing of  the  leaves  suffers,  yet  an  over- 
eiapply  is  as  detrimental  as  an  under- 
supply.  It  is  a  very  difficult  element  to 
keep  in  solution,  and  any  change  in  the 
acidity  ^r  alkalinity  will  upset  its  bal- 
ance. FoT  this  reason  ferrous  citrate  and 
ferrous  tartrate  are  the  most  satisfac- 
tory forms  to  introduce  the  iron.  Traces 
of  manganese,  boron,  zinc  and  copper 
are  also  needed  for  healthy  plant  growth, 
but  only  in^  amounts  of  1  or  2  parts  per 
10,000,000  parts  of  nutrient.  The  rare 
element  of  molybdenum  is  required  in 
the  amount  of  1  part  per  100,000,000.  Po- 
tassium permanganate  will  supply  the 
manganese;  borax  or  boric  acid  will  sup- 
ply the  boron;  and  the  zinc,  copper  and 
molybdeuTim  are  usually  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  in  the  water  supply  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  them.  Such 
cTiemicals  as  seedless  fruit  hormones  and 
growth-promoting  hormones  are  some- 
times added.  As  seen  in  the  following 
list,  considerable  latitude  is  found  in  the 
composition  of  different  hydxoponic  so- 
lutions. 

Parts  per  million 

90  to     350 

150  to     570 

90  to     450 

10'  to     110 

30  to     150 

100  to     560 

1/2  to        4 

1/5  to        2 

1/5  to    1/2 

1/5  to  1/20 

1/5  to  1/50 

1/100 


EUments 

Nitrogen 

Calcium 

Potassium 

Magnesium. 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Iron 

Manganese 

Boron 

Zinc 

Copper 

Molybdenum 
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Fonnniation  is  greatly  simplified  by 
using  a  three-compound  recipe,  as,  for 
example,  calcium  nitrate  gives  calcium 
and  nitrogen,  monopotassium  phosphate 
supplies  potassium  and  phosphate,  and 
magnesium  sulphate  gives  magnesium 
and  sulphur.  However,  it  is  not  as  simple 
an  operation  as  making  lemonade,  for 
there  must  be  a  certain  Ijalance  main- 
tained between  the  elements,  In  dark, 
cool  winter  weather  plants  require  more 
potassium  and  less  nitrogen  than  they 
do  in  sunny,  warm  weather.  An  excess 
of  potassium  hardens  and  slows  down 
the  growth,  and  an  excess  of  nitrogen  has 
the  opposite  effect.  If  the  nutrient  solu- 
tion is  too  concentrated  it  makes  the 
pl^nt  leaves  and  stem  thick  and  stubby. 
The  normal  solutions '  are  only  about 
one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  as  strong  as 
sea  water,  yet  for  sensitive  orchids  only 
a  one-tenth  normal-strength  solution  is 
needed.  All  of  which  emphasizes  the 
.complexity,  of  dirtless  f  arming- 

Large-Scale  Chemical  Gardening 

Some  700  miles  from  St.  Helena  on 
which  Napoleon  lived  out  his  life  there 
is  a  black  and  harren  volcanic  rock  jut- 
ting out  of  the  south  Atlantic  ocean  mid- 
way between  Africa  and  South  America. 
It  is  called  Ascension  Island,  is  owned  by 
the  British,  and  during  the  recent  war 
was  used  by  the  United  States  Army  as 
an  airplane  refueling  station.  On  this 
off-cast  island,  devoid  of  fresh  water  and 
green  vegetation,  a  large  hydroponic 
farm  was  built  to  supply  the  personnel 
with  fresh  vegetables.  Volcanic  cinders 
were  used  in  place  of  gravel  and  sea  wa- 
ter was  distilled  for.  the  chemical  solu- 
tion. In  order  to  pollinate  the  cucumbers 
it  was  necessary  to  fly  a  hive  of  bees  to 
Ascension. 

Installations  similar  to  this  were  set 
up  in  British  Guiana,  Iwo  Jima,  China 
and  Japan,  Before  the  war  an  experi- 
mental station' on  Wake  island  in  the 
Pacific  was  growing  vegetables  direct 
from  chemicals.  Today  near  Tokyo  there 
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is  one  such  farm  55  acres  in  size,  and 
near  Kyoto,  Japan,  there  is  another  25- 
acre  farm,  5  acres  of  which  is  in  the 

largest  single  greenhouse  in  the  worlds 
All  of  these  gardens  use  the  gravel- 
culture  method. 

These  Army  installations  are  limited 
to  raising  lettuce,  radishest  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  green  peppers  and  onions 
for  the  occupation  forces.  This  last  sea- 
son something  like,  1,000  tons  of  ripe, 
juicy  tomatoes  were  produced;  together 
with  other  items  for  the  salad  bowl  there 
was  a  total  crop  of  3,180,0(X)  pounds  of 
soilless  vegotablos  produced  in  Japan, 
Ordinary  lettuce  lias  a  tendency  to  "bolt'* 
in  hot  woatheFf  tliat  ih^  to  form  a  woody 
stalk  and  '^o  to  seed.  So  a  special  hybrid 
lettuce  known  as  *'siobott"  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  wemitropical  chemical 
gardent^.  Jiy  picking  off  only  tlie  outer 
leaves  without  disturbing  the  stalk  it  is 
possible  to  get  four  crops  from  one 
planting.  Icicle  radif^hes  stand  up  to  the 
heat  better  than  other  varieties,  and  the 
tomatoes  are  a  heat-resistiint  variety. 

Test-tube  gardening  has  exhibited 
some  very  spectacular  results  in  the  way 
of  growth;  tomato  plants  as  high  as  20 
feet;  rhododendrons  that  ordinarily  take 
five  yearff  from  seed  to  flower  doing  the 
job  in  half  the  time;  aristocratic  orchids 
growing  faster  and  stronger  than  under 
their  natural  conditions ;  and  vegetables 
of  superior  quality  and  higher  nutrient 


value  than  those  raised  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  that  suffer  from  soil  defi- 
ciency. All  types  of  plants  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  morganic  chemical 
solutions,  with  possibly  oaks  and  coni- 
fers as  the  exception- 
While  there  are  many  advantages  to 
"oflf  the  soil"  farming,  tfalere  are  also 
many  drawbacks.  It  costs  much  more  to 
pull  vegetables  out  of  test-tube  solutions 
than  out  of  the  good  earth.  The  invest- 
ment runs  very  high,  about  $25,000  per 
acre  per  year,  and  few  crops  will  pro- 
duce sueh  returns.  Only  some  enterpris- 
ing concern  like  the  U.  S.  "army  can  af- 
ford to  raise  common  vegetables  on  a  big 
scale,  and  even  then  young  Japanese  col-^ 
lege  and  university  graduates  that  are 
willing  to  work  for  low  wages  in  order  to 
learn  the  business  are  employed. 

For  these  reasona  the  old  reliable  dirt 
farmer  may  dismiss  all  fear  that  soilless 
gardening  will  drive  him  off  the  land, 
He  can  continue  to  plow  and  cultivate 
the  land,  and  fight  insects  and  weeds,  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  for  the 
hungry  stomachs  of  the  world-  At  the 
same  time  greenhouse  horticulturists 
with  a  chemical  bend  will  continue  mak- 
ing a  living  raising  expensive  cut  flowers 
and  specialty  items  without  soil.  Study- 
ing the  many  books  and  bulletins  on  this 
interesting  subject  and  conducting  new 
experiments,  they  will  learn  more  about 
the  exact  science  of  plant  growth- 


Qrand  Op^ra  becomes  Qrand  IJproar 

'^  A  theater  audience  in  Milan^  IWjr  ^^v  ^d  extra  dividend  in  dramatiG  thiills.  The  oper- 
atic plot  involved .  Ronzo,  played  by  Lnigi  Amoroso;  his  beauteous  love,  Lncia^  ^^^  Fria:F 
Cristoforo-  The  last  att  sees  the  lovers  reunited  after  tear-jerkiug  mishaps,  and  Eeikzo  en- 
folds Lueia  in  prolonged  embrace.  At  this  point  the  friar — had  he  obeyed  the  script — waa 
t^  pronoTmoe  a  benediction  npon  them.  Bat  it  seems  the  friar  had  b«en  brooding  for  some 
time  because  in  private  Life  be  Ls  the  hnsband  of  Lncia^  and  in  his  eyes  she  and  Lnig^  were  put- 
ting excessive  zeal  into  their  amorous  exehanges.  Instead  of  utterii^  the  expected  blessiugj 
the  tortured  friar  raised  his  cane  and  whammed  it  down  resoundingly  on  Lnigi*e  pate.  The 
two  male  stars  squared  off.  Others  iu  the  east  joined  in,  as  did  the  deUghted  andiencei  some 
battling  for  the  fE^iar^  some  for  Luigi-  With  a  keen  sense  for  the  dnuuatio,  Lueia  swooned, 
busting  heT  nosf^  in  the  process.  Down  came  the  curtain  over  a  set  of  dehriB,  both  bnman  and 
inanimate.  Ambulances  carted  ofE  the  friat  And  Lncia  to  a  hospitaL 
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Cremation 

TIE  term  "cremation"  means  the  burn- 
ing of  corpseSj  or  the  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  re- 
ducing them  to  ashes,  instead  of  by  bury- 
ing them  in  the  ground  or  in  sepnlchers. 
This  was  a  general  custom  among  na- 
tions in  ancient  times,  except  in  Egypt, 
where  corpses  Trere  embalmed  as  mum- 
mies^ Egypt's  dry  climate  favoring  this; 
and  also  the  land  of  Israel,  where  the 
Israelites  for  the  most  part  buried  the 
dead  and  hid  them  away  in  sepulehers, 
China  was  another  place  where  iJiey 
buried  the  dead  in  the  earth.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  law  was  that  only  suicides, 
and  persons  struck  by  lightning,  and  om- 
teethed  children  were  refused  the  right 
to  be  burned.  In  Eome,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  A,D.,  burning  on 
the  funeral  pyre  or  rogus  was  the  gen- 
eral practice.  "Whether  sueh  was  the 
practice  for  reasons  of  sanitation  or  out 
of  superstitious  beliefs  is  not  certain. 
Cremation  is  yet  practiced  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia  and  America,  but,  of  course, 
not  always  in  the  same  manner  or  form, 
but  fire  and  heat  are  the  agencies. 
The  ashes  may  be  preserved  in  urns, 
or  buried  in  the  ground,  or  cast  to 
the  winds;  and  the  Digger  Indians  of 
southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States 
smear  the  ashes  of  the  dead  with  gum  on 
the  heads  of  the  mourners. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity  to 
Europe  in  the  first  century  earth-burial 
became  more  the  practice  among  the 
western  nations.  Near  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  conviction  began  to  spread 
that  a  more  rapid  and  sanitary  method 
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of  disposal  should  be  substituted  for 
burial  in  cemeteries,  especially  in  or 
close  to  the  great  centers  of  population- 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  prob- 
lem to  find  enough  land  for  burial  pur- 
poses. For  example,  if  4,000  corpses  are 
crowded  into  an  aeie,  and  a  death  rate 
of  15  to  every  1,000  persons  is  taken  as 
the  average,  then  nearly  four  acres  for 
every  one  million  persons  are  required 
each  year  to  bury  the  dead.  It  is  claimed, 
according  to  computations  based  on  pop- 
ulation, the  death  rate,  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  burial,  that,  unless  the  custom 
is  changed,  more  of  the  available  space 
in  the  outskirts  of  all  large  cities  will 
finally  be  required  for  burial  purposes. 
And  eminent  scientists  argue  that,  while 
cremation  should  be  left  as  a  matter  of 
choice  for  ordinary  cases  of  death,  it 
should  be  made  obligatory  in  cases 
where  death  is  due  to  snch  transmissible 
diseases  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  In 
cases  of  epidemics  and  after  battles  with 
a  large  mortality,  when  large  numbers  of 
bodies  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  once,  cre- 
mation is  recommended  as  specially  ad- 
visable. Advocates  of  cremation  also 
point  out  that  where  burial  is  resorted 
to,  even  if  the  cemetery  is  located  at  a 
distance  from  human  dwellings,  yet 
there  must  be  contamination  of  the  wa- 
ter and  the  air^  because  sueh  are  the 
only  means  of  carrying  off  the  products 
formed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  corpses. 
That  there  should  be  objection  to 
cremation  oil  the  part  of  certain  religion- 
ist's is  to  be  expected.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  insist  upon  burial  in  sancti- 
fied ground,  and,  of  course,  such  special 
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burial  ground  for  the  faithful  of  their 
religious  system  is  regiilated,  contTolled 
and  owned  by  the  religious  system  and 
operated  on  a  financial  basis;  and  so 
ereraation  as  a  general  practiee  would 
take  away  from  them  revenues  on  this 
score^  unless  they  went  into  the  urns 
storage  business.  Some  religionists  ob- 
ject also  that  by  cremation  trace  of  the 
dead  is  obliterated  from  the  sight  of  the 
living-  Then  there  are  others  that  take 
the  Scripture  text,  "What?  know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God?"  and  they  apply  this  to  their  own 
personEd  bodies  instead  of  to  the  **body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the.church"  and  which 
church  is  His  temple  in  which  God  re- 
sides by  His  holy  spirit  At  any  rate, 
from  this  view  of  their  fleshly  body  as 
being  a'  tei;nple  for  God^s  spirit  to  dwell 
in,  they  think  it  to  be  a  desecration  to 
burn  or  cremate  the  dead  body-  They  do 
not  stop  to  reason  that  God's  spirit 
would  hardly  be  in  a  corpse  and  that  at 
death  such  body  ceased  to  be  what  they 
said  it  was  when  alive,  namely^  a  tem- 
ple- "The  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead." — James  2:26. 

Cremation  should  not  be  associated 
with  the  valley  of  Gehenna  to  the  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  used  in 
the  Bible  as  a  symbol  of  annihilation  or 
"second  death".  The  ancient  Jews  used 
Gehenna  as  the  incinerator  for  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  dumped  into  it  the 
city^s  refuse  to  be  disposed  of  by  burn- 
ing, the  fires  being  intensified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  brimstone  or  sulphur.  Occasion- 
ally the  dead  bodies  of  executed  crim- 
inals who  were  considered  to  be  too  vile 
and  depraved  to  be  deserving  of  a  resur- 
rection were  cast  into  Gehenna  to  be 
consumed  by  the  fires,  or,  if  escaping  a 
drop  into  the  fires,  by  worms.  There, 
however,  the  cremation  of  the  criminal 
corpses'  was  carried  on  from  a  symbol- 
ical standpoint.  But  even  the  Jews  them- 
selves used  cremation  in  the  .vale  of 
Tophet  for  the  disposal  of  other  corpses 
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when  a  plague  struck  and  carried,  os 
many  of  the  people;  and  the  modem 
Jews  of  Berlm  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  at  Mile  End  cemetery  in 
Englaud  were  among  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  recently  revived  process  of  ere- 

mation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  against 
the  cremation  of  the  dead.  Those  who 
think  that  cremation  spoils  a  person^s 
chances  for  life  in  the  righteous  new 
world  should  remember  a  few  things.  At 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  the  Philistines  killed 
King  Saul  and  his  three  sons,  cut  off 
Saul's  head  and  put  it  in  their  temple 
of  Dagon,  and  nailed  the  four  corpses  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Beth-sljan.  But 
the  Israelites  of  Jabesh-gilead  came  by 
niglit,  and  "took  the  body  of  Saul  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and 
BUBNT  them  there.  And  they  took  their 
bones,  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  " 
(1  Sam.  31:  8-13;  1  Chronicles  10:  8-12) 
True,  King  Saul  was  rejected  of-  Jeho- 
vah God,  but  his  son  Jonathan  was  a 
faithful  man  and  a  lover  of  David.  Those 
faithful  ones  that  '"quenched  the  violence 
of  fire"  were  in  danger  of  being  cremat- 
ed; and  we  ask.  What  about  the  three 
Hebrew  companions  of  Daniel  whom 
Nebuchaduezzar  cast  into  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, if  Jehovah  God  had  not  delivered 
them  from  the  flames?  (Hebrews  11:  34; 
Daniel  3:16-27)  Also,  if  anyone  thinks 
cremating  can  keep  a  Christian  ou,t  of 
heaven,  let  him  ask  himself.  What  about 
those  faithful  Christians  who  were 
burned  at  the  stake  for  their  refusal  to 
worship  Caesar  as  a  god  and  to  bum 
incense  to  his  idol  and  to  renounce  Christ 
JesuB  as  Jehovah's  anointed  King  of  the 
new  wo  rid  t 

Hence,  in  this  matter  of  disposal  of 
the  dead,  we  should  exercise  Christian 
tolerance-  If  any  prefer  to  dispose  quick- 
ly of  the  dead  bodies  of  loved  ones  by 
cremation  we  should  allow  them  thi$ 
right,  because  the  Lord  God  in  His  Word 
does  not  express  disapproval 
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Kingdom  Witnessing  Expands  in  India 


'This  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all 

_^ nations /'    said    Christ    Jesus- 

In  fulfillment  of  this  command  there  are 
JehoTah's  witnesses  in  84  nations  doing 
this  preaching  work.  Graduate  wiinisters 
from  the  Watehtower  Sible  School  of 
Gihad  are  doing  missionary  work  in  65 
nations.  One  of  these  nations  is  India, 
and  on  July  31  a  Gilead  graduate  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  dispatched  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  newer  directors  of  the 
Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
M,  G,  HenscheL  The  following  extracts 
give  at  least  a  sketchy  view  of  situations 
encountered  in  the  field  witnessing  work 
there. 

Out  of  a  maze  of  Kingdom  privileges  that 
absorh  all  my  attention  emerges  this  letter 
with  love  and  Theocratic  greetings  from  your 
cowarriors  in  Bombay.  Tour,  postcard  from 
Jerusalem  was  a  welcome  indication  that  you 
had  reached  your  immediate  destination  from 
India  safely  and  were  now  abint  to  atart  the 
next  lap  of  the  world  tour*  Since  your  depar- 
ture we  here  have  endeavored  to  press  on  with 
all  diligence  in  the  service  and  to  have  a  lively 
part  in  the  expansion  work  now  extending  to 
all  nations,  aa  decreed  by  the  Most  High.  How- 
ever, the  Hindu  mental  outlook  is  something 
to  Cope  with,  and  it  is  indeed  apparent  that 
only  the  spirit  of  Almighty  God  can  awakea 
them  to  a  realization  of  th^  truth,  For  in- 
stajice,  note  the  following  witness  that  I  had 
with  a  Hmdu  last  Sunday. 

Hindu:  "Tell  me,  is  there  a  GodT  So, 
after  carefully  demonstrating  by  the  cause 
and  effect  method  that  there  is  and  must  be, 
beyond  all  question,  a  Supreme  Creator  or 
God,  starting  with  small  things  to  help  in 
this  logic,  such  as  on  seeing  an  anthill  (plenti- 
ful here).  To  the  query  as  to  how  it  came 
here,  we  find  that  the  ant  is  the  end  of  the 
quest-  So  we  see  structures  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  we  find  man  at  the  end  of  the  quest 
as  to  how  they  came  there.  Likewise,  in  look- 
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ing  at  man  and  the  whole  universe  with  its 
perfect  hajTTiony,  we  iind  God  M  the  end  of 
the  quest  as  hoing  the  Creator. 

Hindu,  condescendingly :  "Ah,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  God  is  made  up  of  all  the  thmgs  of 
the  universe-  Thut  chair  on  which  you  sit  is 
worthy  of  as  much  and  even  more  honor  thau 
you,  because  it  is  a  part  of  ■God/ 

I  said :  "Wait  a  nionient,  and  let  us  see  how 
the  chair  eamc  ahout.  First  of  ail,  a  tree  was 
cut  down  by  man,  sa^ii  up,  and  then  pieces 
of  the  resulting  wood  were  di^sis^ncjd  and  put 
together  by  man  and  varnished^  and  yet  yon 
say  the  chair  that  was  produced,  which  is 
inanimate  and  the  product  of  man's  creative 
ability,  is  worthy  of  as  much  or  more  honor 
than  man  who  formed  it^  Surely,  that  isn't 
sound  reasoning/' 

"Ah,  but  the  chair  isn't  inanimate,  for  It 
can  think  and  has  life^  only  man's  senses  are 
so  duU  (hat  he  cannot  pick  up  the  thought 
waves,"  he  replied. 

Witness:  "Yes,  I  know  well  Hindu  philos- 
ophy on  this  matter  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  all  things  arc  made  objects  of  worship. 
But  your  conclusions  ar«  not  b^sed  on  recog- 
nised and  RCGept^^l  facts.  It  is  a  recognized 
scientific  fact  that  wood  is  inorganic,  doesn't 
possess  any  of  the  five  senses,  and,  therefore, 
is  incapable  of  the  achievement  you  attribute 
lO  it.  Moreover,  if  your  conclusion  were  cor- 
rect, then  why  perform  acts  of  worship  and 
prayer  to  anj-'thiiip-  at  aJJ,  for  if  the  sum  of 
all  things  is  God,  then  no  single  part  can  have 
power  to  answer  yot^r  priiycrs;  and  even  more 
so  if  aU  things  were  part  of  (rod,  then  God 
himself  is  diseased,  ill  and  suffering  pain, 
since  all  His  organs  in  the  human-family  part 
of  His  body  are  in  the  most  appalling  condi- 
tion. Carrying  your  conclusions  farther,  it 
means  that  God  is  gradually  being  made,  for 
the  earth  is  a  small  and  apparently  a  more 
recent  addition  to  the  universe  and,  likewise, 
man  himself  had  a  bei^innin^  and  even  more 
recent  date.  Tkcrcilore,  on  the  basis  of  your 
Own  conclusion  your  worship  of  cowS  and 
wood  and  stono  images  is  unreasonable  and, 
at  best,  one-sided,  for  if  you,  being  a  part  of 
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Qod,   worsilip  stone  and  wood  images,  then 
why  don't  they  in  turn  worship  yduV* 

From  this  and  a  few  other  remarks  I  went 
on  to  show  the  truth  of  creation,  of  man's 
sinful  condition  and  the  only  remedy.  I  am 
trying  to  instruct  this  man  with  the  study  of 
"Let  God  Be  True",  but  you  can  see  how  ab- 
solutely unbalanced  mentally  the  Hindus  have 
become  as  a  result  of  religion.  Daily  this  is 
the  mind  we  are  up  against 

During  the  past  month  the  company  got 
down  to  the  rural  work  with  a  will.  Schools 
have  been  engaged  for  the  entire  day  in  some 
of  the  villages^  mostly  Hindu  sehoola  being 
used^  and  on  the  whole  the  outcome  has  been 
gratifying.  [The  writer  then  told  of  four  pub- 
lic meetings  being  held  in  that  many  differ- 
ent places^  that  the  total  number  of  strangers 
attending  the  public  meetings  was  132^  and 
that  these  splendid  results  in  a  land  common- 
ly called  heathen  were  being  followed  up  with 
an  intensive  back-call  campaign.) 

By  the  way,  at  one  place  while  working  in 
the  rurols  two  companions  and  I  got  to 
Jogeahwari  and  struck  off  into  the  jungle  of 
palm  trees,  visiting  the  people  in  their  little 
grass  and  bamboo  huts  that  you  probably 
noticed  in  your  travels  here.  What  a  conglom- 
eration of  towns  in  this  area!  There  were 
Urdu^  Marathi  and  Hindi,  and  Qujarati  and 
Goanese  flung  in  for  good  measure.  It  was 
hard  going,  trying  to  explain  our  mission.  At 
last,  passing  over  a  stream  to  a  hut,  we  found 
the  Indians  here  speaking  English  and  who 
had  apparently  been  in  Africa.  They  gladly 
heard  our  message  and  a  book  study  was  ar- 
ranged. Pilled  with  joy  that  in  this  place 
some  of  the  Lord's  '^sheep"  have  been  identi- 
fied»  we  struck  farther  into  the  trees,  foUow- 
itig  the  trail.  At  one  point  we  passed  a  dead 
snakfe,  which  excited  natives  explained  had 
been  a  danger,  being  poisonous,  and  they  de- 
scribed with  most  descriptive  gestures  how 
they  hilled  it-  Then  we  saw  the  newly-con- 
structed walls  of  a  temple.  Investigating  this 
place  in  an  area  U'hich  had  no  roads^  we  came 
^.cross  a  tiger  on  guard  at  one  of  the  doors 
after  we  had  aseended  the  stairs.  It  was 
chained  to  a  pillar  and  looked  real  ferocious, 
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but  I  learned  later  that  the  animal  had  been 
blinded  to  prevent  its  escape. 

Leaving  this  place  we  a1:ruck  farther  inlajid 
and,  crossing  a  marsh,  we  came  to  a  duster 
of  huts  for  further  witnessing.  An  interesting 
thing  here  was  the  path  which  we  foEowed 
and  which  led  to  a  cave  where  a  priest  or 
Sardu  sat.  On  removing  ^oes  to  look  around, 
inside  I  saw  a  large  vaulted  cave,  rather  dark, 
with  a  shrine  in  the  middle  and  a  lamp  burn- 
ing to  illuminate  it.  Then  farther  back  the 
cave  roof  opened  up  to  show  the  skies,  and 
around  this  part  were  other  passages  run- 
ning off,  with  several  Yogis  silently  worship- 
ing, looking  rather  weird  with  their  long  hair 
and  painted  bodies.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Buddhist  shrine. 

After  leaving  this  place — the  day  was  well 
spent — we  hastened  back  to  the  station  and 
soon  were  homeward  bound.  Truly,  you  never 
know  what  you  will  see  next  in  this  country. 
It  amazes  me  to  see  the  so-called  "intelligent" 
businessmen  marking  their  foreheads,  doing 
worship  before  their  household  gods>  or  by 
going  to  one  of  the  central  gods  set  up  at  the 
street  corner,  pay  money,  say  a  prayer  and 
then  ring  a  bel!  and  go  off  quite  happy.  Yet 
this  is  an  everyday  occurrence.  As  for 
M&rathi,  it  would  have  saved  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  I  had  been  bom  in  a  Marathi  home.  How- 
ever,  both  Dick  and  I  enjoyed  a  study  of  this 
language  and  its  script  and  Only  wish  we 
could  devote  more  time  to  it,  although  while 
in  the  service  we  endeavor  to  make  use  of 
what  we  have  learned.  Of  course,  if  I  can 
teach  the  people  I  meet  the  Scottish  tongue 
it  will  save  further  trouble. 

Well,  now  I  guess  I'll  have  to  bring  this  ta 
a  close.  By  this  time  you  will  be  back  in 
Brooklyn  reunited  with  all  the  family.  You 
know,  I  often  recall  happy  times  at  Bethel 
and  at  Gilead,  and  soTnetimes  Dick  and  I  have 
oecasion  to  relate  something  of  our  joys  and 
experiences  to  the  brethren  here.  It  is  always 
with  considerable  relish  that  we  recall  the 
many  and  various  incidents  that  were  our 
Lot  at  the  places  and  with  the  brethren  that 
we  encoontered  while  in  America. 

[Signed]    Hendby. 
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Non-cooperative  Hens  and  Sheep 


AT  LAST  the  source  of  the  world's 
ills  has  been  spotted*  It  is  stubborn 
hens  and  sheep  that  persist  in  obeying 
natural  laws.  Four  years  ago  an  Idaho 
sheep  rancher  wanted  canvas  \o  build 
lambing  pens.  The  "wonder  boys"  of 
WPB  refused  the  material,  but  wisely 
counseled:  ''As  an  alternative,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  postpone  your  l^bing 
season  until  more  favorable  weather," 
Nonplussed,  the  sheep  rancher  reasoned 
that  to  change  the  lambing  season  he 
must  change  the  mating  season-^  The 
ewes  just  would  not  brook  such  inter- 
ference with  their  love  life. 

Now,  to  save  grain,  eggless  and  poultry- 
less  Thursdays  wfere  tried.  But  the  nasty 
old  hens  refijsed  to  take  Thursdays  oif. 
They  stubbornly  went  on  laying  eggs  on 
their  newly  designated  sabbath.  And 
they  did  not  inaugurate  grainless  Thurs- 
days   for    themselves,   though   humans 


shunned  the  hen's  fruitage  for  that  day. 
Nor  can  the  grain  be  saved  by  eating  the 
hens,  because  they  are  not  to  be  eaten 
either. 

Of  course,  to  get  off  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma  it  would  be  in  character  for  the 
politicians  to  dump  the  Thursday  crop 
of  eggs  in  a  heap,  and  on 'top  of  that 
stack  the  bodies  of  the  rebellious  hens 
that  persisted  in  eating  on  Thursdays, 
and  pour  k^osene  over  the  whole  food- 
pile,  just  to  make  sure  no  hungry  person 
eats  any  of  it  and  causes  the  spiraling 
prices  to  drop.  That  has  been  the  poli- 
ticians' policy,  recently  relative  to  pota- 
toes. But  let's  not  drift  into  any  satire 
that  tends  to  make  the  wonder-boy  poli- 
ticians the  scapegoats  when  the  guilt 
rests  clearly  and  squarely  upon  produc- 
tive but  non-cooperative  soil  and  hens 
and  sheep.  How  dare  they  flout  political 
laws  to  keep  natural  laws ! 


Doctrine,  2?cproof,  dorrcctton 
instruction  in  rigl^tcousness 

These  things  are  necessary  equipment  today  if  one  is  to  do  truly 
Christian  works.  They  are  fotmd  in  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  Bible. 
To  provide  greater  knowledge  of  God's  Wor-i,and  thus  iflake  available 
doctrine,  reproof,  correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  we  present 
the  hook 


'^Equipped  tor  Every  Good  Work'' 

Tbia  hook  provides  a  brief  but  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  Bible, 
explaining  its  origin,  widting  and  preservation^  and  summarizing  each 
book.  Charts^  tables,  maps,  and  a  subjective  Scripture  Summary  without 
comment,  all  help  to  make  this  book  most  valuable.  Its  ■384-pa.ges  are 
bound  in  maroon  binding,  and  it  is  available  on  a  50c  contribution. 

^i -i0^t)N- * 

WATCHTOWER  117  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N*  Y, 

Eneloaed  finii  50c.  PJease  fiend  to  me  the  book  "Equipped  for  Every  Good  W'ork'\ 
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In  the  V.  N, 

^  Ab  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly In  mid-October  eotered 
upon  the  S-lxth  week  of  its  second 
aesaion  the  Balkan  qveatloo  and 
the  leeue  ot  the  "little  assembly" 
were  la  the  forefront.  The  U.  S., 
tfushing  for  both  the  Balkan  com- 
mission and  the  "Uttle  assembly" 
arrau^ment,  was  backed  by  a 
large  niajority,  and  the  BuSBlana 
resorted  to  the  boycott  metbod  of 
meeting  Che  sUnatloa  not  to 
their  liking.  Huasla's  repreeeata- 
tlve  pushed  another  issue  to  the 
fore,  urging  that  the  Assembly  do  « 
something  about  baaalng  "w&r- 
moDgerlng"',  Action  on  that  sub- 
ject was  Blow,  the  delegates  real- 
izing tbat  while  war-mongerlDg 
was  b4d,  It  was  difficult  to  stop 
It  In  countries  where  free  speech 
prevailed,  even  If  It  could  be  de- 
fined accurately.  Said  U.  S.  dele- 
gate Warren  R,  Au&tln,  ''There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  ef- 
forts to  curtail  freedom  of 
speech,'*  which  he  said  would 
lead  to  "a  tyrannical  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power'*. 

Meanwhile  the  U.N.  approved 
a  Balkan  commi^on  to  go  to 
Greece  and  watch  the  borders  be- 
tween that  country  and  Tugo- 
slavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 
Russia  boycotted  the  commis- 
sion. The  Assembly's  political 
and  Security  Committee  set  up  a 
sub-committee,  over  Russian  ob- 
jectloDB,  to  draft  a  plan  for  the 
.  "little  assembly",  which  would  be 
a  year-round  standing  committee 
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to  take  up  problems  of  peace  and 
security  and  report  to  the  reg- 
ular Assembly. 

Report  on  Korea 

^  The  Korean  question,  Involv- 
lag  the  simultaneous  withdrawal 
of  Russian  and  U.S.  occupation 
forces,  was  submitted  to  the 
U.  N,  by  the  D.  S.  on  October  17, 
A  resolution  calling  for  an  elef> 
tion  there  under  the  supervision 
of  U.  N,  observers  was  presented 
by  the  U.  S.  repreeentative,  W. 
R.  Austin.  Russia  proposed  ttiat 
Korea  send  representatlvea  to 
present  Its  case  to  the  U.  N.  John 
Foster  Dulles  of  the  U.S.  (Oeto- 
ber  29)  proposed  that  a  special 
commission  go  to  Korea  to  make 
sure  that  Korean  representatives 
so  sent  were  actually  elected  by 
the  people  and  not  merely  the 
appointees  of  the  occapatton  au- 
thorities. An  October  26  press 
dispatch  stated  that  the  Rus- 
sian s  had  armed  and  trained 
287.000  Koreans  In  th^r  zone, 
ready  to  invade  the  south  zone 
as  soon  as  U.  S.  troops  should  be 
withdrawn.  Department  chiete  of 
the  North  Korean  Interim  Peo- 
ple's Committee  (Communist) 
had  put  the  plan  into  linat  form 
at  Pjongyane  In  early  Septem- 
ber. The  iDformatloD  came  from 
Toon  Chang-SuDf  fCHTner  natiODal 
police  chief  in  the  northern  zone, 
who  escaped  to  South  Korea  a 
mouth  prevIouBlj.  Russia  Is  nrg- 
iDg  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
occupation  forces  from  Korea  at 


tne  b^IniUng  of  3^  Tli«  U.  N. 
voted  In  favor  of  a  U.N.  watch 
to  observe  election  of  Korean 
representatives  to  confer  with  a 
D,  N,  agency  on  the  whole  Ko- 
rean question.  Russia  boycotted 
the  move. 

De  Gwille  Oomehach 
^  Alunldpal  elections  held 
throughout  France  on  October  IB 
showed  that  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  anti-Ck»mmunlst  rally  of 
the  French  people  <RPF)  rolled 
up  a  total  of  nearly  40  percent  of 
all  the  votes.  They  had  expected 
only  20  percent,  The  Commu- 
nistSt  who  held  a  scant  30  per- 
cent of  the  votes,  promptly  made 
overtures  toward  the  Socialists, 
seeking  their  co-operation  In  an 
effort  to  atop  De  Gaull&  The 
position  of  De  Gaulle  Is  now 
dominant,  and  he  calls  for  a  new 
Constitution  at  an  early  date, 
giving  greater  power  to  the 
executive.  His  party  alms  at  the 
esUbtishment  of  ft  system  of 
capital-labor  associations.  The 
unexpected  situation  caused  the 
French  premier,  Paul  Ramadfer, 
to  call  upon  the  assembly  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  In  his  govern* 
ment,  which,  upon  being  taken, 
yielded  a  very  slight  margin  in 
bis  favor. 

Britain  Swings  to  Right 
^  British  elections  the  last  week 
in  October  seemed  to  Indicate  a 
swing  to  the  rf^t  The  Labor 
party,  presently  in  the  saddle, 
was  tianded  a  stunning  defeat  by 
Winston  Churehlll's  Conserva- 
tives. Almost  complete  returns 
showed  that  the  Labor  party  had 
lost  683  seats  in  municipal  posts, 
while  Conservatives  had  gained 
63L  The  Conservatives  showed 
strength  tn  some  InduBtrlal  dl^ 
trlcts  heretofore  considered  La- 
bor strongholds.  Said  a  spokes- 
man Tor  the  Conservatives,  **An 
overwhelming  Conservattve  vic- 
tory and  a  wholesale  rejection  of 
the  Soclallfit  doctrine"  were  in- 
dicated by  the  voting  reauits. 

OnxUng  British  Lords 
^  The  king  of  England,  opening 
Britain's  Parliament  Id  October, 
caused  a  n>ild  sensation  by  Inti- 
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mating  tbat  be  wonia  curt)  nis 
lorda  a  bit.  He  didnH  aay  so  id 
80  many  words ;  In  fact,  It  was 
not  htB  Idea  at  all.  The  La.l3or 
govemnQent  told  him  what  to  say» 
and  he  said  it.  PrlncesB  Eliza- 
beth, present  for  the  flrst  time 
on  such  an  occasion,  sat  gingerly 
pn  the  edge  of  a  c"halr.  Someday 
she  may  have  to  read  speeches 
she  did  not  originate.  It  turned 
out  that  the  curhlcg  is  to  limit 
to  one  year  (Instead  of  two)  the 
maximum  period  for  which  the 
House  of  Lords  can  hold  up  the 
passage  of  roeaeures  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Fnipose  of  the  "Cominform" 

^  In  a  declaration  made  pulD- 
Jic  on  October  22.  Col.  Gen.  An- 
drei A>  Zhdanov^  member  of 
the  Soviet  Politburo  and  a  sec- 
retary of  the  CommunEst  party 
Central  Committee,  urged  Com- 
mvnists  everywhere  to  join*  in 
opposition  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  whioh  he  said 
were  an  attempt  to  gain  "world 
domination  ty  American  Imperi- 
al]sm'\  The  statement  had  been 
made  originally  at  the  nine- 
nation  conference  In  Poland  at 
whieh  the  International  Commu- 
nist Information  Bureau  (Ccmln- 
form)  was  set  up.  Zhdanov  said 
the  TJ.  S.  was  trying  to  make 
Europe  a  4dth  state. 

Stalin  toi  F«ac« 

^  Eight  labor  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  who 
had  been  touring  Europe,  stated 
on  October  17  that  Premier  Sta- 
lin, of  Eussia,  had  told  them 
wtille  they  were  Id  Eussia  that 
he  had  no  thought  of  maiting 
war,  and  wanted  to  compose  the 
political  aud  economic  dlfEerenc- 
es  between  Russia  and  the  U,  S, 
and  Britain,  adding.  ''It,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  want  to  Ira- 
prove  their  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  shall  have  to 
do  without  them.  We  shall  never- 
tiielefis  be  able  to  carry  oa." 

Atheism  In  Kussia 

^  In  Moscow  the  Communist 
Youth  Organization  forbade  its 
members  to  go  to  church  or  have 


anytniog  to  ao  wirn  religion,  xne 
organization's  Central  Commit- 
tee, tn  Its  newspaper,  Kom^omol- 
skaya  Pravdc,  quoted  Staltn  as 
saying,  '*The  party  rannot  be 
neutral  with  regard  to  religion." 
The  suggestion,  that  leniency  be 
shown  members  with  religloua 
beliefs  was  severely  criticized  by 
the  commit  tee,  which  dt*elared, 
*'It  is  considered  impossibly  and 
impermissible  for  a  young.  Com- 
munist member  to  believe  in  God 
and  observe  religioua  ritea," 

Soviet  statistics 

^  Prof.  S.  E.  Harris,  of  Har- 
vard University^  on  October  19 
made  public  an  analysis  by  a 
group  of  leading  statisticians  of 
Soviet  figures  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  analy- 
sis indicated  that  claims  uf  So- 
viet ecfliiomtc  growth  are  dis- 
torted and  that  Russia  has  "a 
distressingly  low  level  of  wel- 
fare'', 

IrtiiL  Bej^cta  OU  Concession 

^  The  Iranian  Majlis  (Parlia- 
ment) October  22  rejected  by  an 
all  but  unanimous  vote  Russian 
maneuvers  to  gain  oil  concessions 
in  their  country.  It  was  decided 
instead  to  carry  out  its  own  five- 
year  oil  espIoratiOD  projirrara, 
from  which  all  foreign  i?apital 
is'  to  be  barred. 

BrasfiU,  Chile  BreaJc 

with  U.S.S.R. 

^  Diplomatie  relations  between 
Brazil  and  Russia  were  broken 
dff  October  20,  and  the  Soviet 
dipiomata  were  given  their  pa- 
pers to  return  to  Russia,  ForiDul 
announcement  of  the  break  was 
made  the  following  day.  The 
reason :  slanderous  attacks  by 
the  '  Russian  government  u[ion 
Brazil.  The  BraKllism  foreiirrk 
office  stated:  *'it  is  unEversaily 
known  that  the  Soviet  press  is 
rigorously  controlled  by  the  ^^ov- 
ernment,  whose  responslblliry 
therefore  covers  virtually  every- 
thing published  in  the  country," 
Chile  broke  ^diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  on  October  21, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  iw^tent 
events  diaturblng  the  peace   in 


uniie  were  instigated  by  intwna- 
tlonal  Communists.  Chile  also 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
CRechoslbvakiit.  A  general  round- 
up of  Communist  leaders  In  Chile 
followed. 

Runnaniati  Trial 

^  Following  the  pattern  set  in 
other  Communis  t-(iom1nated 
lands,  Ruoiania  put  on  trial  Dr. 
Jullu  Maniu,  75-year-ald  leadep 
of  the  Peasant  party,  and  eight- 
een other  untl-Commuolsts,  be- 
fore a  military  court.  They  were 
charged  with  "high  treason, 
espionage  on  behalf  of  tlie  U.  ^. 
and  Britain  and  confipirinj?  to 
overtlirow  tliK  s<>vernni(^nt  by 
armed  .  foroe''-  Two  former  Ru- 
manian ministers  of  state,  bav- 
in;; es<ja|jt?d  to  the  U.  S.,  were 
tried  In  absentia. 

Polish  Feasant  Leader  Flees 

■^  In  late  October  the  leader  of 
the  Polish  l^easan^t  party.  Stanis- 
law  Mikolajczyk,  disappeared 
from  Warsaw^  had  tied  the  coun- 
try. There  had  been  numerous 
arr*^j^ts  of  promment  officials  of 
state  otjia nidations.  Mikolajcayk 
had  been  outspolten  in  his  crftl- 
cisra  of  the  Comiiiunists.  With 
the  leader  gone,  the  party  was 
taken  over  hy  the  government- 
backed  lett  wing  of  the  party- 
Palestine  Partition 

^  The  <^ucstion  of  Paleatihe  con- 
tinu(?d  bi^fore  the  U.  N,  as  In  mld- 
Octoher  Britjiin  ur>;ed  that  body 
to  take  steps  to  establish  a  prop- 
er authoTity  tn  usher  ia  the  in- 
dopenrlence  of  the  Holy  Land. 
BrrtJin  was  solnj^  to  withdraw 
soon,  but  insisted  On  Immigra- 
tion curbs  while  it  remained 
there.  The  U.  S.  reluctantly 
backed  partition,  but^  it  was  a 
(luestion  as  to  how  the  U.  N- 
would  lmn.dle  tlie  problema  that 
would  result  from  that  doubtful 
selutioti  of  i'alestine  dilficulties. 
Russia  !\\i^o  favored  partition, 
.lewish  H|i(ikesmeii  in  the  Aasera- 
bly  ynid  thi^  Jews  of  Palestine 
were  ready  for  a  li^ht.  if  the 
Aralis  provoked  it,  hut  they 
ftou:?lit  Lii'ace.  Aiabt^  are  resiolute- 
]y  ii^^jitisst  partition,  ta]?3n^  their 
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stand    ''on    the  sacred   right-  of 

self-defCTise'*.  The  TI.  S.  with- 
drew a  proposal  for  a  U.  N,  force 
to  maintain  order  in  Palegtloe 
until  partition,  recommending  In- 
stead that  Britain  continue  its 
police  power  until  the  authority 
was  turned  ov^r  to  the  proposed 
Jewish  and  Aral*  stales, 

Mem(>rlal  for  Slaughtered  Jews 

^  An  audience  of  15,000  per- 
sons, including  a  hundred  surrl- 
tors  of  the  Buchenwald  and 
Dachau  con-eentration  camps,  at- 
tended dedication  -exercises  on 
October  IJJ,  setting  apart  a  plot 
o(  laud  on  RlvcrsUie  Drive,  New 
York,  m  the  site  oC  a  memorial 
to  six  million  Jewish  victims  of 
the  Nnsil  terror. 

Greelc-Cotninunlflt  Press 

Suppressed 

^  Tn  Athena  4  C^Ju^t  of  AppeaSfi 
order  of  October  18  suapended 
the  Communist  dally  uewfipapers 
Ri:!:o^pa3H8  anil  ElefthcH  EUad-a 
*'for  the  (liirulion  of  the  rebel- 
lion" of  Conimuulst  guerrillas  in 
northern   Greece. 

Aid  Waste  in  Oreece 

^  The  Amerii^an  Aid  Mission  in 
Greecfe  announ^-ed  on  October  21 
that  it  had  discovered  $75,000,000 
of  supplies  In  Greek  warehouses 
and  'dockSt  .which  supplies  were 
not  being  used.  The  stock  was 
part  of  the  billion  dollars'  worth 
at  aid  sent  to  Greece  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  hidden  sap- 
piles  Included  thousands  of  car- 
tons of  cigarettes^  apparently 
kept  off  the  market  to  keep  up 
prices  of  Greek  tobaccOr  Medical 
supplies  were  also  found  In  large 
quantity.  A  considerable  parf  of 
both  items  had  deteriorated  and 
become  iinusat>le. 

Grt^k  Taxation 

■^  With  military  -expenditures 
araounting  to  40  percent  of  the 
budget,  due  to  guerrilly  attacks, 
the  Greek  governmeut  In  late 
October  drew  up  an  emergency 
tax  program  to  raise  additional 
revenue  in  the  sum  of  600,000.000 
drachmas,  which  Is  approxlaiaie- 
ly  $120^000,000. 
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Popnlatioii  TrsBst^  In  India 

^  The  states  of  Pakistan  and 
Hindustan  (formerly  India)  are 
wttne^lng  population  exchanges 
on  SD  UDprecedented  scale.  The 
greatest  exchanges  are  taking 
place  In  the  Punjab.  The  number 
of  evacuees  In  other  prt>vLnc^  Is 
relatlrely  smalL  But  the  total 
all  over  India  will,  it  Is  estimat- 
ed, reach  ten  million,  some  sLx 
mllUoa  Moslems  moving  tnto 
Pakistan,  and  four  million  Hin- 
dus and  Sikhs  going  to  Hindu- 
stan. Deaths  resulting  from  the 
Tktlence  that  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  movement  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  inlUlon.  Vast  as 
this  mass'  movement  of  popula- 
tions is,  a  larjce  majority  of  Hin- 
dus and  Moslems  go  their  ac- 
customed ways,  for  there  are 
some  400,000,000  of  thetn.  TIl« 
Punjab  and  aome  of  the  larger 
cities  'have,  nevertbelesst  been 
the  scene  of  uoineasared  carnage, 
all  iusnlred  religiously. 

fndependenoe  for  Borma 

^  Under  the  terms  of  &  treaty 
signed  October  17  at  London, 
Burma  will  become  an  iudepeod- 
eQt,  self-governing  nation  en- 
tirely separate  from,  the  BriCi&h 
CommoDwealth  of  Nations.  It  la 
Intended  to  end  all  British  polit- 
ical ties  on  January  6,  l^S. 
Close  relations  between  Britain 
and  Burma,  however^  are  to  con- 
tinue. 

Cl^il  Rights  B«port 

^  One  of  the  most  significant 
exeats  of  the  last  half  of  October 
was  the  submission  to  President 
Truman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee's report  on  October  29. 
The  Civil  Rights  Committee  was 
appointed  hj  the  president  on 
December  5^  i&45»  and  made'  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
marking  numerous  violations! 
S-ald  the  president  upon  receiv- 
log  the  report,  "I  am  going  to 
read  and  study  thifl  report  with 
great  care  and  T  recommend  to 
all  my  countrymen  that  tbey  do 
tbe  same,"  The  committee  rec- 
ommended the  strengtheninE  of 
machinery  for  tlje  protection  of 


dvil  rights,  of  tbe  right  to  sACety, 
and  security,  of  the  right  to  dtl- 

zenahlp  and  Its  privileges,  of  the 
right  to  freedom  of  conscience 
and  expression,  ani*  tht*  right  to 
ecjuallty  of  opportunity.  It  also 
urged  a  campaign  of  education 
to  acquaint  the  American  peo- 
ple with  these  rights^  and  severe- 
ly condemned  dl^rimlnationa 
against  minorities,  such  as  Ne- 
groea,  Jews,  Americans,  of  Mexi- 
can and  Japanese  descent,  and 
Jehovah's  witnesses. 

Congressional  Movie-Probe 

#  The  U_  S.  House  Sub-Commit- 
tee OD  Un-American  Activities  in 
the  iatter  half  of  October  staged 
an  luveadgatlon  of  Communist 
inauence  at  work  in  Hollywood, 
center  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. Numerous  actors,  Includ- 
InKnutatanding  ""starB",  testified, 
as  well  as  other  prominent  movie 
flgures.  It  was  a  good  show, 
though  the  plot  was  hard  to  find. 
The  ^ub-Comm1ttee  had  a  list  of 
79  alleged  Hollywood  Commu- 
nists, but  mnny  of  them  refused 
to  testify,  offering  to  read  a 
statement  instead  of  answering 
questions  which  they  considered 
Impertinent  They  were  refused 
permission  to  make  etatement& 
Emmett  r^avery,  a  writer,  and 
Krlc  Johnston,  presidentj  of  the 
Nfotion  Picture  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, endeavored  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion, urging  the  committee  not 
to  turn  the  hearings  into  an  In- 
quisttion  wherein  civil  rights 
would  he  trampled  down  for  the 
Bake  of  discovering  a  few  Com- 
munists. One  witness  asserted 
that  in  1942-43  Soviet  agents  had 
sought,  unsuocessfully,  to  get  in- 
formation about  a  "highly  de- 
structive, weapon**  from  the  Ra- 
diation Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  TTie  hear- 
ings were  ended  rather  abruptly 
on  October  30.  Apparently  It  was 
concluded  that  as  long  as  thero 
seemed  to  be  no  tangible  evi- 
dence that  movies  contained 
Communist  propaganda,  the  com- 
mittee bad  bfitter  go  out  and  get 
some  first  I 
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*'Train  Up  a  Child  n  the  Way 

He  Should  Go'' 

Will  your  child  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  life? 

Can  you  as  a  parent  properly 
train  your  child? 
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hildren  need  instruction  in  righteousness  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  delinquency.  Do  you  as  a  parent 
so    instruct    your   children!    Many    parents    feel   un- 
qualified to  teach  their  children  from  the  Bible;  yet 
Bible  study  should  be  the  very  center  of  the  Christian 
household  and  part  of  a  child's  home  life.  To  aid  in 
this  instruction  we  offer  the  book  "Let  God  Be  True' 
prepared  especially  for  systematicj  easy-to-understand 
Bible  study  for  the  family  group-  Don't  neglect  your 
parental  duty.  Gather  your  family  together  ior  reg- 
ular Bible  study. 


This  32D-pa^  book  was  written  by  those  experienced  in  con- 
ducting family  gronp  Bible  atudies;  hence  it  meets  the  needs.  Its 
fiimply-wiitteo  chaptera  cover  fiueh  subjects  &s  Satan  the  Deyil, 
Messiah,  h.ell,  trinity,  ransonij  sabbath,  the  end  of  the  worlds  resnr- 
rection,  and  many  others.  Study  questions  on  each  page  aid  discus- 
sion, and  subject  and  Scripture-text  indexes  provide  quick  reference. 
Obtain  your  copy  now.  Better  atill,  order  several  and  start  your 
family  study  upon  their  receipt. 
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A  Thorn  in  South  Africa's  Side 


WrpAST  is  East  and  West  is  West/' 
\2j  wrote  Kipling,  fervent  defender  of 
British  white  supremacy,  **and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet,"  But  in  Sonlh  Africa 
the  twain  have  met,  and  the  resulting 
explosions  threaten  to  provide  the  spark 
to  8«t  the  world  once  more  ablaze  in  Aeuh- 
icg  war. 

The  East  is  ropresentod  in  South 
Africa  by  a  bustling  Indisji  community 
numbering  soine  250,000  aonls-  They  are 
the  smallest  racial  group  -within  the 
Union's  borders,  and  the  hitest  comers, 
but  the  endeavor  to  fit  theco  into  the 
framework  of  a  complex,  heterogeneous 
population  of  10  J  million  has  provided 
South  Africa  Afvith  the  thorniest  of  its 
many  racial  probienis.  The  efforts  of 
successive  K;)uth  African  governments 
to  solve  the  problem  have  provoked  bit- 
ter  opposition  not  only  from  Indians  in 
South  Africa  but  from  the  government 
of  India  itself. 

Bitterness  has  deeix-ned  with  the 
years  And  outraged  feelings  bubble  up  in 
angry  threats  and  excited  accusations, 
'*!  wish  that  India  was  in  a  position  to 
declare  war  against  SoQlh  Africa  here 
and  now/'  said  Dr.  If-  B,  KJiare^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  government,  in  New 
Delhi,  on  Xovember  6,  1944.  In  1946  In- 
dia declared  diplomatic  and  Monoraic 
war  on  South  Africa.  On  March  12, 1946, 
Dr-  Khare  announwd  in  the  Council  of 
State  at  New  Delhi  that  the  Indian  rov- 
ernment  haddfK^ided  to  lermiiratG  trade 
relations  with  South  Africa.  The  lndiai> 
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high  commissioner,  to  South  Africa  wa.B 
albio  withdrawn. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  matter  was 
brought  into  the  arena  of  world  opinion. 
Pursuing  its  demands  on  behalf  cf  its 
fellow  countrymen  for  complete  equality 
with  Europeans  in  South  Africa,  the  In- 
dian government  charged  South  Africa 
before  the  1946  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  organization's  General  Assem- 
bly with  having  violated  the  charter  of 
the  United^  Nations,  to  which  the  South 
African  government  is  a  signatory.  The 
Indian  complaint  produced  the  bitterest 
and  most  acrimonions  debates  of  the  As- 
sembly. In  a  majority  vote  South  Afri- 
ca's Indian  policy  was  tacitly  condemned, 
and  the  governments  of  India  and  of 
South  AfricA  were  ordered  to  report 
back  to  the  next  (Jeneral  Assembly  of 
L\  N\  on  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
resolve  their  differences*  In  the  inter- 
vening months  little  progress  has  been 
made. 

Indian  Cootia  Imported 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  consists  of 
four  provinces :  the  Carie  Province, 
Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State  and  Na- 
tal- The  urion  of  these  four  provincea  is 
a  matter  of  reeent  hisipry,  having  been 
aocomplished  .lust  37  years  ago-  The 
coastal  belt  of  Natal  in  subtroincal,  fer- 
tile and  well-watered,  and  in  thifi  green 
coastal  t»elt  sugar  is  king.  The  South 
African  Indian  problem  is  the  noisy  chUd 
of  the  Natal  sugar  industry- 


Shortly  after  Natal  became  a  British 
colony,  sugar  eane  was  introduced  from 
the  near-by  island  of  Mauritius.  By  1852 
it  was  Natal  Go]cmy'i^  major  crop.  But  ihe 
planters  complaine^d  that  they  could  not 
get  labor  for  their  fields.  The  native 
Bantu  were  slow  to  leave  their  kraals  to 
work  for  the  white  man,  and  when  they 
did  come  they  were  heavy-handed  and 
undependaWe.  The  embryo  sugav  hnrons 
cast  longing  eyes  at  Mauritius  and  the 
West  Indies,  where  imported  Iijdian 
coolies  were  working  wonders  with  the 
sweet  cane,  and  cried  aloud  for  brown 
men  to  help  them. 

They  met  opposition  from  their  fel- 
low colonists  and  from  the  government 
of  India  itself.  But  the  cr^^  continued  and 
in  1860  the  first  shipload  of  Indians  land- 
ed in  Natal.  Mostly  Madrassi  coolies  of 
the  lowest  castes,  they  were  allotted  to 
masters  for  three  years  (later  changed 
to  five  years)  under  indenture.  Wages 
were  10s.  a  month,  rising  to  ISs,  in  the 
third  year,  with  food,  quarters  and  free 
medical  attention  thrown  in.  A  writer 
has  commented  that  *'it  was  the  cheapest 
labor^  short  of  slavery,  in  the  world". 
That  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  also  a 
fair  comment  that  recruitment  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  and  conditions  in  India 
must  have  been  pretty  had  to  indue^e  the 
coolies  to  accept  service  on  the  Natal 
planters'  terms. 

At  the  end  of  five  vear.^  the  coolie  was 
entitled  to  a  free  passjige  home  to  India, 
But  he  cDuld,  if  he  wished,  remain  in  the 
colony  and  live  and  work  as  he  pleased. 
If  he  chose  to  remain  he  was  entitled,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years'  residence,  to  a 
grant  of  Crown  land  equal  in  value  to 
the  cost  of  his  passage  home.  In  ISfiO, 
when  the  first  Indian  landed,  the  Euror 
pean  population  of  Natal  colony  num- 
bered only  7,000.  Du?ing  the  next  twelve 
years  30,000  indentured  Indians  came. 
When  their  indentures  e.\pired,  many  of 
them  stayed  to  form  a  permanent  Indian 
community  in  NataL  NataFs  sugar  pros- 
pered. Under  nimble  Indian  hands  the 
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cane  flourished  and  yearly  the  eane  belt 

crept  farther  north  and  south,  Th<^ 
planters  grew  rich,  and  continued  to  im- 
port cooliesy  the  basis  of  their  wealth. 
But  the  rest  of  European  Natal  was  not 
so  happy.  Steadily  the  permanent  In- 
dian population  was  inereasiug  and  soon 
the  alarmed  colonists  found  that  they 
were  being  outnumbered  by  the  Asiatic 
newcomers. 

The  Trader 

It  was  not  the  coolie  so  much  that  .... 
European  colonist  feared.  His  value  t< 
the  colony  was  frankly  recognized.  Even 
when  his  indentures  had  expired  and  he 
remained  to  settle  in  Natal,  a  free  man 
in  his  own  right,  the  coolie  served  a  **use- 
ful"  purpose.  As  cunning  market  gar- 
deners, ex-coolicH  gave  the  coast  towns 
an  unrivaled  supply  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, as  fishermen  they  brought  in  a 
bumper  harvest  from  the  sea,  and  their 
services  as  domestic  servants,  farm  la- 
borers and  petty  ttrtisans  were  much 
sought  after.  But  in  the  wake  of  tlte  in- 
dentured Indian  laborer  had  come  the 
Indian  trader,  both  Mohammedan  and 
Hindu.  It  IS  the  trading  class  among  the 
Indians  who  to  this  day  constitute  al- 
most the  whole  of  South  Africa's  Indian 
problem. 

The  Indian  trader  enjoys  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  European  eounterpari 
Even  though  he  js  generally  of  a  mneb 
higher  caste  than  the  coolie,  his  standard 
of  living  judged  by  European  standards 
is  primitive.  Consequently  he  can  trade 
on  a  margin  of  profit  on  which  the  Euro- 
pean trader  would  starve,  European 
tr'aders,  therefore,  regard  Indian  compe- 
tition as  unfair.  But  the  Indian  trader 
could  not  he  excluded  from  Natal  with- 
out cutting  off  the  supply  of  indentured 
coolie  labor,  and  the  Natal  Legislative 
Council  and  the  planters,  almost  synon- 
ynjous  terms^  were  determined  that  the 
flow  of  wealth-making  labor  should  not 
cease.  So  KataPs  two  Indian  populations 
increased  side  by  side:  the  coolie,  toler- 
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ated  fox  his  tisefulnessj  and  the  trader, 
despised  for  his'  trading  methods  and 
feared  for  his  success. 

But  there  can  be  too  much  eVen  of  a 
good  thing,  and  by  1891  the  peimanent 
eoolie  population  had  increased  to  an 
extent  that  threatened  to  swamp  Euro- 
pean Natal.  The  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
colonists  begdn  to  agitate  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  numbers.  The  first  move  to 
this  end  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  law 
offering  ex-indentured  coolies  free 
Crown  land  after  ten  years'  residence  in 
the  colony.  But  the  flow  of  new  inden- 
tured Indian  labor  was  not  allowed  to 
stop,  and  the  free  coolie  population  kept 
increasing. 

In  1893  Natal  was  granted  responsible 
gc^vernment  by  the  British  Crown  and  at 
once  suppressed  anti-Indian  feeling 
found  vocal  and  practical  expression.  At 
first  the  newly-formed  Natal  government 
tried  to  arrange  ways  and  means  with 
the  Indian  government  for  the  removal 
of  her  surplus  Indiana.  When  these  ef- 
forts failed,  the  colony,  now  able  to  leg- 
islate in  her  own  right,  imposed  legal 
limitations  on  her  free  Indians,  In  an 
effort  to  keep  out  the  trading  class  as 
distinct  from  the  indentured  coolie  she 
applied  an  education  test  to  free  immi- 
grants, denied  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise to  all  who  came  from  states,  like 
India,  which  were  without  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  refused  trading 
licenses  to  traders  who  failed  to  keep 
their  books  in  English.  To  urge  the  coolie 
to  go  home  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
indentures  a  tax  of  £3  a  year  was  im- 
posed on  all  those  who  stayed. 

But,'in  spite  of  these  restrietions,  the 
indentured  Indian  laborer  came,  and 
stayed;  and  still  he  was  followed  by  the 
higher-caste  trader  and  a  sprinkling  of 
professional  men.  Among  these  latter 
ones  in  the  year  1893  came  an  unknown 
Indian  lawyer  named  M.  K.  Gandhi,  A 
year  later  Gandhi  founded  the  Natal  In- 
dian Congress. 
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The  Transvaal 

To  the  north  and  northwest  of  Natal 
lay  the  two  Boer  republics  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  The 
Orange  Free  State  had  resolutely  shut 
its  doors  to  all  Asiatic  immigration.  Its 
doors  are  shut  to  this  day.  The  Transvaal 
republic  would  have  liked  to  do  the  same, 
but  under  the  London  Convention  of 
1884  it  ■owed  certain  obligations  to  and 
enjoyed  certain  concessions  from  Great 
Britain,  And  the  Indians  were  British 
subjects.  So  President  Kruger  and  his 
advisers  feared  to  go  too  far.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  discourage  the  brown 
flood  from  pushing  across  the  Drakens- 
berg  to  the  Golden  Eeef,  the  Transvaal 
government  passed  certain  anti-Asiatic 
laws,  Asiatic  immigrants  had  to  be  reg- 
istered, they  were  forbidden  to  own  fixed 
property  and  had  to  reside  in  special 
areas  set  apart  for  them.  This  may  have 
discouraged  but  it  certainly  did  hot  atop 
Indian  innnigration  into  the  Transvaal. 
.Anti-Indian  feeling  runs  higher  in  the 
Transvaal  than-  anywhere  else  in  the 
Union.  Among  the  first  Indians  to  enter 
the  Transvaal  was  the  lawyer,  M.  K, 
Gandhi,  who  acquired  a  lucrative  legal 
practice  in  Johannesburg,  He  soon  be-^ 
came  the  focal  point  of  Indian  agitation 
for  the  removal  of  ail  restrictions. 

India  Hits  Back 

The  Indian  government  had  never 
ceased  to  interest  itself  in  its  departed 
children,  and  complained  constantly 
against  the  laws  framed  against  them, 
The  main  point  of  irritation  was  the 
Transvaal  anti-Indian  laws,  but  the  less- 
er  Natal  restrictions  were  also  resented. 
Then,  in  1908,  when  the  Natal  govern- 
ment pagsed  a  law  making  it  still  more 
difficult  for  the  Indian  trader  to  obtain 
a  trading  hcense  the  Indian  government 
decided  at  long  last  to  cut  oif  the  sni)ply 
of  coolies.  This  was  not  done  purely  in  a 
spirit  of  Retaliation,  for  (to  quote  Walk- 
er's History  of  South  Africa,  p.  546) : 

Frmi    1907    onwards    the  Viceroy,    Lord 


MmtOf  and  bis  Council  had  contemplated  end- 
ing the  whole  evil  system  of  recruiting  this 
semi-servile  labour^  evil  in  its  effects  on  those 
parts  of  India  wiere  native  touts  harried  the 
villagers  for  recruits,  evil  too  in  its  effects  on 
th?  morals  of  the  coolies  and,  still  more,  of 
those  luckless  women  who  had  to  accompany 
them,  one  to  every  three  or  four  men. 

The  Natal  planters,  who  had  recently 
extended  their  activities  to  the  growing 
of  tea  and  who  now  needed  Indian  lalaor 
more  than  ever,  sent  a  depntation  to 
pray  on  its  knees  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment for  mercy.  Simla  relented  a  little. 
Natal  wonld  be  allo-wed  to  import  coolies 
nntLl  1911  but  after  that  the  supply  wonld 
stop.  It  was  to  stop  not  only  for  Natal 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  The 
planters  went  home  ruefully  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Although  the  last  indentured 
coolie  landed  in  Natal  in  1911,  ihe  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  did  not  end  until  1920. 

Meanwhile,  under  Gandhi's  leadership 
Indian  agitation  in  South  Africa  was  be- 
coming more  vocal  and  soon  the  central 
South  African  government  (amalgama- 
tion of  the  four  provinces  now  having 
been  achieved,  in  1910)  ,was  forced  to 
take  notice.  Under  pressure  of  Gandhi's 
newly  conceived  "passive  resistance"  and 
moved  perhaps  by  the  threats  and  com- 
plaints of  the  Indian  govcrninent,  the 
Indian  Relief  Act  of  1914  was  passed. 
Under  this  act  the  hated  £3  a  year  tax 
was  removed  and  other  concessions 
made,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  Indian's 
demands  was  met  Nevertheless^  Gandhi 
caUed  off  the  passive  resistance  cam: 
paign  and  told  his  followers  that  the  Ke- 
Uef  Act  must  be  the  basis  from  which 
they  must  work  for  their  further  ad- 
vancement. Then  he  threw  up  his  flonr- 
iahing  legal  practice  in  Johannesburg, 
which  he'  now  regarded  as  immoral,  and 
sailed  for  India  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  people* 

Laws  and  the  Latest  Explosion 

The  years  since  1914  have  seen  two 
world  wars  and  many  changes,  but  the 


South  African  Indian  question  remains- 
a  hardy  perennial  among  South  Africans 
racial  problems.  Although  Indian  imtni- 
gration  has  stopped,  the  Indian  fertil- 
ity rate  is  tw^ice  that  of  the  European 
and  census  figures  show  a  continued 
steady  increase  in  their  numbers.  And  as 
they  have  increased  in  numbers  so  has 
increased  in  volume  their  cry  for  rights 
and  privileges.  In  this  year  1947  it  has 
become  a  shout  that  echoes  in  most  of 
the  world's  capitals.  This  shout  comes 
mainly  from  the  trading  and  profession- 
al  classes. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  Union's 
Indians  are  located  in  Natal.  Most  of  th§ 
remaining  17  percent  are  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  an  almost  negligible  number 
in  the  Cape  Province,  In  the  Cape  and 
Natal  there  w  fee  until  recently  no  statu- 
tory Jimitittions  to  an  Indian's  righi  to 
buy  "property  where  he  pleased  and  to 
live  and  trade  on  equal  terms  with  Euro- 
peans. In  the  Transvaal  such  limitations 
nave  existed  since  republican  days  and 
still  exist  today.  It  was  the  application, 
in  essence,  of  these  statutory  limitations 
to  Indians  in  Natal  that  provoked  the 
present  storm- 
In  1943  a  government  eoifmnission  re- 
ported that  Indian  penetration  in  Natal, 
particularly  in  its  chief  town,  Durban, 
was  assuming  truly  aggressive  propor- 
tions. Alarmed  European  opinion  in 
Natal  clamored  for  action.  The  result 
was  the  temporary  *Tegging"  Act  of 
1943  and  its  successor,  the  Asiatic  Land 
Tenure  and  Indian  Representation  Bill 
of  1946.  Briefly,  this  legislation  introduc- 
es into  Natal  the  control  of  property 
deals  between  Asiatics  and  non-Asiatics^ 
and  confirms  it  in  the  Transvaal,  In  this 
respect  the  new  legislation  is  related  to 
the  old-Transvaal  laws,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference: while  the  Transvaal  laws  were 
franfc/y  di;5crimmatory  against  the  Asi- 
atic, in  Natal  the  new  laws  apply  equally 
to  the  European  and  the  Indian.  An  In- 
dian may  not  buy,  live  or  trade  in  pre- 
dominantly European  areas^  and  a  Euro- 
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pean  may  not  bny,  live  or  trade  in  pre- 
dominantly Indian  areas.  The  new  legis- 
lation also  provides  for  Indian  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament,  something  ttiey 
have  never  had  before.  Representation 
is  to  be  on  a  communal  basis,  three  mem- 
bers in  the  Assembly  and  two  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  represent  the  Indian  community 
as  a  whole. 

But  the  Indians  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  land  tenure  sections  of  the  bill  they 
reject  as  depriving  them  of  fundamental 
rights-  The  Indian  representation  pro- 
visions they  likewise  reject  because  such 
representation  is  to  be  Qn  a  communal 
basi^.  They  demand  to  be  placed  on  the 
common  voters'  roll,  side  by  side  with 
the  European-  The  European's  reply  to 
these  demands  today  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  reply  they  made  to  Gandhi's 
similar  demands  in  1913-  It  is  well  stated 
in  Walker's  History  of  South  Africa, 
p,  548 : 

The  Indians  by  reason  o£  their  religion  and 
ancient  traditions  wer^  a  class  apart  in  South 
Africa,  despised  by  the  Zulus  as  servile  aliens, 
able  by  dint  of  a  low  standard  of  life  and 
incredihlo  industry  to  undercut  European 
trading  rivals,  and,  in  many  eases,  content 
with  truly  Oriental  sanitary  conditions  and 
a  code  of  business  ethics  to  match.  The  mass 
of  them  were  of  low  caste  or  of  no  caste.  Yet 
Gandhi  was  claiming  the  rights  of  European- 
ized  British  citizens  in  South  Africa  for  men 
who  were  **untouchables"  in  their  own  country. 
The  claim  could  not  be  admitted-  That,  wheth- 
er right  or  wrong,  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
majority  of  South  Africans  of  a  question 
which  was  at  bottom  economic. 

The  Indian  demands  complete  equal- 
ity with  the  European,  politically  and 
economically.  The  European  replies  that 
the  Indian  cannot  receive  snch  equality 
until  his  social  habits  and  way  of  life 
conform  to  European  standards.  For  the 
mass  of  tire  Indian  population  the  Euro- 
peans' reply  still  holds  good,  in  spite  of 
much  progress  along  western  lines.  The 
weakness  in  the  European's  case  is  that 
no  provision  for  equality  exists  for  the- 
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Indian  who  has  readied  European  stapd^ 
ards.  It  is  ludicrous  that  the  Indian 
gentleman  of  culture  and  education— 
and  there  are  many  su<jh — should  be 
confined,  in  European  eyes,  to  the  social 
level  6i  the  Madrassi  coolie.  Many  white 
South  Africans  are  now  concluding  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  application  of 
Cecil  Rhodes'  dictum :  **EquaI  rights  for 
all  eivilixed  men,"  "Civilized"  in  this  case, 
of  course,  means  ''westernized"  and  the 
application  of  Rhodes'  stated  principle 
would  give  to  a  small  percentage  of  In- 
dians  in  South  Africa  fxill  civic  rights. 

The  disabilities  under  which  Indians 
labor  in  South  Africa  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: They  lack  full  ballot  rights;  they 
are  unable,  owing  to  provincial  immigra- 
tion barriers,  to  travel  freely  from  prov- 
ince to  province;  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  they  may  not  buy  fixed  property 
or  live  or  trade  except  in  sehedoled 
areas  (in  Natal  this  disability  applies 
equally  to  Europeans) ;  they  are  subject 
to  all  the  petty  irritations  and  indigni- 
ties of  Wie  color  bar,  which  is  universal 
in  South  Africa, 

This  last  disability  the  Indian  loathes 
most.  The  sensitivity  of  the  Indian  to 
insult,  or  seeming  insult,  is  proverbial 
and  throughbut  their  struggle  in  South 
Africa  this  hypersensitivity  has  been 
marked.  In  the  early  days  of  the  struggle 
Gandhi  pleaded  against  a  bill  providing 
for  the  tot^  prohibition  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration into  the  Transvaal,  'Do  not 
dishonor  us,"  he  "begged  of  Smuts,  "Do 
not  cast  a  stigma  on  us  in  the  laws  of 
your  country/'  Decades  later,  in  March, 
1944,  in  opposition  to  the  Pegging  Act 
his  followers  again  pleaded  with  Smuts. 
"Do  not  dishonor  us/'  they  begged,  "Do 
not  cast  a  stigma  on  us  in  the  laws  of 
your  country." 

Europeans  charge  that  the  Indian 
leaders  are  more  concerned  with  chasing 
the  shadow  of  a  theoretical  equality  than 
with  the  desperate  need  of  the  mass  of 


their  people  tor  uplitt  ana  escape  ironi 
traditional  squalor.  It  is  the  E-uropean, 
they  claim,  who  is  carrying  the  burden 
of  Indian  education,  Indian  housing  and 
general  welfare.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
Europeans  admit  they  have  not  done 
nearly  as  much  in  this  respect  as  they 
might  have,  or  as  much  as  they  are 
morally  bound  to  clo  under  the  Cape 
Town  Agreement  of  1927. 

The  Indians  have  latterly  prejudiced 
their  case  in  South  Africa  by  ill-advised 
and  sometimes  hysterical  action.  South 
Africans  resent  the  Indians'  appeal  to 
Moth^t  India-  If  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa  are  South  Africans,  they  say, 
then  they  should  work  for  thefuHillmeut 
of  their  demands  by  constitutional  meth- 
ods within  the  framework  of  the  coun- 
try's laws.  They  should  not  call  upon  a 
foreign  country  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  their  homeland.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  still  citizens  of 
India  then  their  claim  for  civic  rights  in 
South  Africa  is  baseless. 

South  Africans  resent,  too,  the  charg- 
es blazoned  throughout  the  world  that 
Natal  Indians  ''are  kept  in  a  state  of 
slavery  .  .  .  are  segregated  in  locations, 
bazaars,  concentration  camps  or  ghet- 
tos". South  Africans  point  out  that  the 
Asiatic  Land  Tenure  Bill,  which  the 
Indians  have  dubbed  the  ^'Ghetto  Act'', 
separates  communities  which  are  incom- 
patible in  order  to  avoid  coniniunal  fric- 
tion and  strife.  Europeans  view  the  act 
as  a  restriction  on  Europeans  and  In- 
dians alike.  The  hypersensitive  Indian 
sees  in  it  an  insult  aimed  at  himself. 
However,  an  impartial  fairijess  must 
grant  that  ^'restrictions'^  on  Europeans 
entering  the  Indian  sections  is  actually 
no  restriction  at  all  and  only  made  to 
look  good  on  paper,  as  it  is  the  Euro- 
pean demanding  segregation  from  the 
very  elements  he  once  imported  for  self- 
ish advantage. 

But  on  the  other  band,  and  under- 
standably, the  European  finds  it  difficult 


10  syinpatnize  \vii.n  me  rnaian  h  sensruv- 
ity  to  segregation  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  First,  *^unt  ouch  ability"  as  practiced 
in  India  is  segregation  of  the  worst 
kind;  and,  second,  the  Indian's  attitude 
toward  the  other  non-white  races  of 
South  Africa  is  not  consistent  with  his 
protestations.  For  the  Indian  regaWs 
the  native  African  as  a  man  vastly  in- 
ferior to  himself  and  of  another  color, 
and  is  reluctant  to  concede  equality  with 
himself  even  to  the  750,000  Colored 
(mixed-blooded)  South  Africans  whom 
Field  Marshal  Smuts  has  described  as 
an  ''appendage  to  the  European  race" 
and  whose  habits  and  way  of  life  are 
more  closely-allied  to  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean than  are  either  the  Indian's  or  the 
African's.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  a  par- 
tial coming  together  of  the  leaders  of  all 
three  Bections. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  commenta- 
tors point  to  the  Indian's  religion  as  the 
main  factor  that  separates  him  from  the 
European  and  keeps  him  in  a  state  of 
depressed  squalor.  This  is  true  particu- 
larly of  the  Hindu.  In  South  Africa  the 
Hindu's  religion  docs  not  bind  him  as 
tightly  as  it  does  in  India,  but  its 
shackles  are  still  strong  and  at  every 
turn  it  bars  his  struggle  upward.  Its 
general  effect  seems  to  be  to  prevent  hira 
from  thinking  clearly  and  objectively, 
and  it  certainly  provides  no  incentive  to 
social  progress. 

The  Indian  in  South  Africa  today 
feels  that  his  greatest  need  is  political 
and  social  equality  wnth  the  European. 
He  is  wrong.  His  greatest  need  is  to  re- 
ceive a  knowledge  of  Jehovah^s  "Word 
and  kingdom^  that  kingdom  which,  under 
Christ  the  King,  and  not  under  the  Euro- 
peans or  any  other  men^  will  shortly  in- 
stitute its  rule  throughout  the  earth  and 
which  will  put  into  operation  the  divine- 
ly stated  truth  (Acts  17 :  26) :  God  ^'hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth''.— 
Awake!  correspondent  in  South .  Africa. 
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CONNECTING 
North  America  and 
South  America  i&  a 
narrow  strip  of  land 

r^alled'the  Isthmus  of 
Panama-  Two  mighty 
oceans  heat  upon  its 
shores,  the  Atlantic  on 
the  north  and  the  Pacific  on  the  south. 
At  its  narrowest  point  the  Panama 
Canal  cuts  through  to  link  the  oceans. 
Ships  from  every  part  of  the  earth 
converge  upon  Panaicm,  transit  the 
canal,  and  continue  their  voyaf^es  to  oth- 
er parts  of  the  earth.  Air  trutlie  is  also 
quite  heavy.  A  steady  stream  of  stran- 
gers come&  and  goew,  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion ana  its  canal  Panama  has  heen 
termed  the  "crossroads  of  the  world". 

Panama  depends  largely  upon  the 
visiting  strangers  for  her  livelihood.  Her 
principal  cities  are  located  at  each  end 
of  the  canal,  Panama  on  the  Pacific  end 
and  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  end.  These  two 
cities  are  equipped  to  entertain.  Many 
cantinas  a^d  barrooms  dot  the  city  areas, 
there  being  one  on  nearly  everj-  corner, 
with  music  box  blaring  forth  day  and 
night  to  attract  thirsty  travelers.  Then 
there  are  the  cocktail  lounges  and  the 
many  night  clubs,  where  elaborate  and 
sensational  floor  shows  are  presented 
nightly,  shows  imported  directly  from 
New  York  and  other  centers  of  the  enter- 
tainment world.  Horse  racing,  prize 
fighting  and  bull  fighting  are  enterprises 
to  attract  the  visitors  and  their  money. 
On  May  15, 1947,  Panama's  first  gambling 
casino  was  op-ned  in  Panama  City's 
Hotel  Internae?;)nal.  In  its  attempt  to 
still  the  storm  of  protest  that  arose  from 
the  more  conservative  element  and  the 
university  students  as  to  the  ill  effects 
that  the  casino  might  have  upon  the  mor- 
als of  the  country,  the  government  that 
operates  the  gambling  enterprise  Justi- 
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fled  it  on  the  grotmd 
that  through  it  the  na- 
tional budget  could  be 
balanced  However,  the 
main  gambling  project 
of  the  country  is  the 
government-operated 
national  lottery.  Into 
it  is  poured  not -only  much  tourist  money, 
but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
workers' wages. 

Originally  the  lottery  was  a  private 
concession,  but  in  1919  it  was  taken  over 
by  tlie  national  government^  and  since 
then  has  heen  run  on  a  national  basis, 
with  all  profits  going  to  the  government. 
Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  lottery  tickets, 
ordinary  and  chances.  Each  week  10,000 
ordinary  tickets  are  issued,  ranging  in 
price  from  50  cents  to  $28,  with  many 
more  of  the  cheaper  chance  tickets,  cost- 
ing from  20  cents  to  $5,  being  sold 
througliout  the  republic*  The  ticket  ven- 
dors  are  particularly  in  evidence  in  th§ 
principal  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
Tliere  they  are  grouped  on  the  busiest 
street  corners  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  dozen  ticket  sellers  are  strung  out 
along  the  sidewalk.  They  are  constantly 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of- persons  seek- 
ing the  numbers.  Though  a  law  prohibits 
children  under  the  age  of  18  years  selling 
tickets,  it  is  generally  ignored  and  one 
encounters  children  of  all  ages  on  the 
streets  so  employed. 

Every  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
the  weekly  drawing  takes  place  and  the 
winning  numbERS  are  immediately  an- 
nounced over  the  radio  and  posted  in 
store  windows  and  other  public  places 
for  all  to  see.  The  many  prizes  range 
from  $1  to  $56,000.  The  total  amount 
paid  out  weekly  is  $450,000.  This  smn  of 
prize  money  is  75  percent  of  the  receipts, 
which  means  that  approximately  $loO^'- 
WO  goes  into  the  national  treasury  week- 


ly,  $600,000  monthly,  or  $7^00,000  year- 
ly, from  this  one  source  of  gambling; 
and  this  in  addition  to  all  other  money 
collected  in  taxes. 

"A  Blessing  of  God" 

This  money  is  dedicated  to  administra- 
tion expenses  and  to  the  "building  and 
maintaining  of  numerous  hospitals  and 
asylums^  homes  for  the  aged,  Reforma- 
tories, ih&  national  Red  Cross  and  other 
institutions  of  a  public  and  charitable  na- 
ture, many  of  which  are  Catholic,  It  is 
claimed  that,  without  the  proceeds  of  the 
lottery,  such  charitable  institutions  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  republic.  Be- 
cause of  the  use  to  which  the  money  is 
put  the  lottery  is  called  "The  National 
Lottery  of  Beneficence"  and  is  widely  ad- 
vertised over  the  radio  as  "a  blessing  of 
God  to  our  country''-  On  this  basis  the 
people  are  urged  to  support  it.  The  fact 
that  God  is  tied  in  with  the  lottery  re- 
veals the  hand  of  religion  behind  it,  and 
a  closer  scrutiny  shows  that  its  niain 
offices  are  located  in  a  part  of  the  bish- 
op's palace  in  Panama  city  and  that 
many  of  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the 
republic  are  supported  by  the  gambling 
revenues- 

The  effect  of  the  lottery  itself  on  the 
minds  and  lives  of  the  people  is  unques- 
tionably bad,  and  this  fact  the  govern- 
ment admits.  However,  it  excuses  itself 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  people  are  ac- 
customed to  gambling,  and  they  have  an 
overpowering  urge  to  gamble,  and  that 
it  is  better  that  it  be  done  openly  and 
legally  and  let  the  government  benefit  by 
it  rather  than  to  have  it  done  illegally, 
with  private  individuals  reaping  the 
benefit.  They  also  point  to  the  public 
good  done  by  the  money  derived  from 
Uie  lottery  ticket  sales.  But  by  taxation 
the  government  could  raise  the  same 
amount  and  distribute  the  burden  much 
more  equitably. 

Now  let  our  examination  probe  a  little 
deeper  into  this  *T}lessing  of  God"  to  see 
its  efFeet  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
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people.  The  effect  is  little  upon  th^  touf- 
ists  and  visitors.  Passing  throughj  they 
indulge  in  whatever  the  country  has  to 
offer.  They  have  the  money  to  spend  just 
on  that  occasion  for  fliie  novelty,  and  if 
they  lose  no  harm  is  done.  The  real  dam- 
age is  to  the  natives  who  live  with  the 
lottery  week  in  and  week  out  and  who  all 
hut  stake  their  very  lives  upon  it.  With 
them  it  becomes  a  vicious  habit  and  with 
some  an  obsession,  as  week  after  week 
they  buy  their  numbers,  hoping  against 
hope  that  they  will  win.  Debts  and  needs 
for  food  and  ctothing  are  made  to  wait  as 
weekly  wages  are  used  to  buy  lottery 
tickets,  in  the  elusive  but  glittering  hope 
of  winning  enough  to  pay  off  the  entire 
debt  or  be  able  to  meet  family  needs  for 
months  or  years  to  come. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  quite 
poor.  "Wages  are  low,  living  costs  are 
high,  Soj  in  order  to  have  money  for  the 
weekly  lottery  numbers,  something  must 
be  sacrificed.  And  it  is  amazing  to  see  the 
lengths  to  which  some  go  in  order  to  reg- 
ularly buy  the  tickets.  Many  wUl  take 
their  last  cent ;  others  will  borrow  money, 
and  this  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
food  in  the  house  for  themselves  and 
their  children  or  not.  If  they  lose  it 
means  going  hungry  until  the  next  pay- 
day. Most  families  live  crowded  up  in 
one  or  two  tiny  rooms,  families  that  may 
include  eight  or  ten  persons,  and  yet,  in- 
stead of  finding  better  living  quarters 
and  using  their  money  in  that  way,  they 
spend  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  weekly 
on  the  lottery  and  continue  to  go  hungry, 
half-clothed  and  poorly  sheltered*  Some 
will  save  for  years  in  order  to  make  one 
plunge  into  the  lottery^  thinking  that 
they  have  figured  out  tile  winning  num- 
ber, only  to  lose  their  life's  savings.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  point  out  to  them  that 
it  is  only  a  huge  racket,  that  God  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  and  that  if  they 
were  to  save  the  amount  of  money  each 
week  that  they  pour  into  the  lottery  they 
would  have  the  essential  things  that  they 
need- 
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**Beattng  the  SatntaT 

Not  only  do  they  pour  their  money  into 

it,  "but,  Laving  done  so^  they  look  to  Ood 
to  make  their  numbers  Avin,  Feverishly 
they  implore  Him  through  their  favorite 
*^saint''  not  to  let  them  down.  Many  are 
the  tales  one  hears  of  how  the  ''saints" 
have  answered  their  prayers  in  this  re- 
gard. One  that  is  typical  and  annusing 
and  pathetic  ia  of  an  old  lady  who  al- 
ways prayed  to  her  '*saint",  her  prayers 
being  directed  to  his  image,  If  he  was 
believed  to  have  answered  her  prayers 
and  she  won  on  the  lottery,  well  and 
good;  but  if  she  lost,  ^hebeat  the  "saint'' 
and  put  him  behind  the  door. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  do  win 
large  stakes,  and  tliat  perhaps  on  the  pur- 
chase of  only  a  few  tickets,  but  that  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Then,  too^ 
nearly  everyone  will  win  small  amounts 
as  he  goes  along.  Nothing  compared  with 
what  they  have  put  into  it,  but  it  is  just 
enough  to  keep  them  buying  tickets  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  win  a  substantial 
prize.  Though  each  week's  failure  leaves 
them  sick  with  disappointment,  it  also 
brings  them  a  fresh  hope  of  winning  on 
the  next  week's  drawing,  and  one  dare 
not  fail  to  buy  his  numbers  lest  that  be 
the  week  they  are  drawn. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of -one  who  has  bought  a  certain' 
number  for  weeks,  months  or  even  years, 
without  having  won  any  appreciable 
amount  of  money  and  decided  tp  quit 
buying  it,  only  to  have  it  turn  up  as  the 
winning  number  a  week  or  two  later.  Or 
perhaps  one  has  dreamed  a  number, 
which  80  often  is  the  case,  and  then  did 
not  play  it  and  it  turns  up  as  the  winner. 


The  fear  not  to  play  the  lottery  builds 
up  within  tjie  native  inhabitants,  and 
hopijig  against  hope  they  continue  week 
after  w^eek  to  throw  away  their  meager 
earnings.  A  desire  of  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  a  lot  for  a  little,  is  so  strong  that 
it  overpowers  reason.  Indeed,  the  ''na- 
tional lottery  of  beneficence"  ha«  damped 
a  stranglehold  upon  ranamaniana, 

The  most  incongruous  aspect  of  the 
whole  thing  is  the  fact  that  God  is  tied  in 
with  this.  Honest-hearted  persons  can 
readily  see  that  the  god  w^ho  blesses  it  is 
not  Jeliovah,  the  true  and  living*  God,  but 
is  the  god  of  this  world,  Satan  the  Devil, 
and  that  the  entire  thing  is  an  example 
of  his  old  world  in  operation,  to  make 
dupes  and  fools  of  the  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  made  to  believe 
that  it  is  God's  arrangement  for  their 
blessing.  The  politicians  have  legalized 
the  racket,  the  coihmercialists  advertise 
and  push  it,  and  the  religionists  also 
keep  watch  over  it  and  bless  it,  while  the 
poor  people  ponr  into  it  their  very  life- 
bloody  all  to  the  reproach  of  Jehovah, 
who  the  people  ignorantly  believe  is  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  takes  place 
On  this  globe,  including  the  lottery.  Then, 
when  they  lose,  their  faith  wanes. 

Paying  less  attention  to' the  mislead- 
ing clergymen  in  Christendom  and  giv- 
ing more  heed  to  God's  Word,  the  Bible, 
people  in  all  nations  could  quickly  leftm 
that  Jehovah  God  is  not  the  god  of 
gambling,  neither  do  His  blessings  come 
as  a  result  of  chance.  His  blessings  ^ome 
with  certainty  to  those  who  love  and 
serve  Him,  and  they  come  free  of  charge, 
andnot  through  lottery  tiekQts.— Awake  I 
correspondent  in  Panama, 


Jesus  "entered  into   the   temple^  and   heffan  to   eaH   out   theni-  that   sold   find  them   that 

bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the   mttney-ehangers,  .  .  - 

and  said  unto  them.  Is  it  not  written^  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house 

of  prayer  for  all  the  natiotjsf  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 

robbers.  And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  heard  it, 

and  Sought  ho-w  they  might  destroy  him^\ 

—Mark  11:15-18,  ^m.  Stan,  Ver, 
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Australia's  Vanishing  Natives 

H 


OW  long  ago  the 
Australian  abo- 
rigine set  foot  on 
the  island  coiitinerit 
neither  areheo^o- 
gists  nor  historians 
oaii  :eli  -J.^.  It  iri  eon- 
jtK^tured  that  two 
different  races  ?fettled  tlipre  in  the  Iciig 
ago,  and  that  from  the  various  blendinga 
of  these  two,  the  black  and  the  yellow, 
the  present  trib^js.  of  Australian  natives 
Lave  sprung.  Modern  civilization  dawned 
with  the  <^oiiiing  of  the  white  man,  and 
the  estuMishnient  o:  the  city  o:  Sydney 
in  17Sd.  In  the  iutervoning  centuries 
evidently  few  have  vit^ited  these  Tcniote 
shores.  Isolation  separated  the  Austra- 
lians from  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
East  and  the  "West.  Wlien  KuTopean 
civilization  linally  did  hurst  in  upon 
their  isolation  it  four.d  these  forgotten 
tribes  living  in  a  manner  about  as  fa 
removed  from  the  civilized  as  can  wel 
be  imagine<h 

The  -UTisetlled  areas  of  the  continent 
that  now  harbor  a  number  of  the  native 
tribes  are  those  around  the  (tuU  of  Car- 
pentariaj  and  parts  of  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, north  Western  Australia  and  the 
arid  deserts  of  central  Australia.  Ileni- 
naiits  of  oncn  great  tribes  struggle  to 
live  in  certain  southern  areas  also- 

The  Physique 

The  roiuad  hunting  life  of  the  Austra- 
lian natives  demands  that  they  have  as 
little  surplus  weight  as  possible.  Their 
spines  are  flatter  than  those  oF  any  oth- 
er race-  The  hiD  hones  seem  remarkably 
close  top-^ther  in  both  sexes.  Tlieir  arms 
and  legs  are  lonj;.  IVIany  have  thought 
that  their  arms  are  longer  than  their 
legs,  but  that  is  not  so. 

The  nose  and  forehead  are  striking 
facial  features,  Bro"\^'D  eyes  are  sunkGO 
and  overshadowed  by  overtianging  bee- 
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tling  brows  and  bushy  eyebrows.  A  bony 
ridge  makes  a  natural  eyeshade  for  them 
from  the  glare  of  a  powerful  and  ever- 
shining  s'jn.  Their  noses  are  broad  and 
flat.  When  a  native  irotlier  finds  that  the 
nose  of  her  child  is  not  growing  flat  na- 
turally she  will  massage  it  ^jntil  it  is  Hat. 
In  tsoine  tril>es,  liowever,  the  aquiline 
nose  is  found,  and  liiis  is  :aken  by  some 
to  he  an  indication  that  in  the  dispersion 
Jews  found  'Jieii-  way  to  Australia,  as 
well  as  to  China.  Ttie  lips  of  the  Austra- 
lian native  are  thick,  jaws  projecting, 
lihins  weak. 

Skulls  are  thick  and  strong.  Husbands 
have  found  that  the  qiiickesL  way  to 
silence  an  angry,  nagging  wife  as  to  hit 
her  several  times  over  the  liead  with  his 
heavy  war  club.  This  is  very  elTective  in 
dealing  with  a  spctuse  who  persists  in 
broadeaf=ting  her  troubles  and  her  opir- 
ions  of  lier  husband  at  high  level  to  the 
camp.  After  a  few  well-directed  h:ows 
peac^e  is  restored  in  the  household.  Fears 
of  being  t}ius  fnariEiandled  do  not  defer 
wives  from  giving  vent  to  their  feelings. 
Seldom  does  the  rough  treatment  bring 
serious  effects.  SkuUs  are  also  favorite 
targets  in  duels. 

Unusual  Skin  Color 

Though  the  Australian  native  calls 
h:mse],f  a  "Idack  fellow'\  he  is  actually 
brown.  The  c!olor  tends  to  vary  with  en- 
vironment. Ol  bright  days  it  is  dark  and 
dingy ',  on  cloudy  days,  a  choeo",ate 
brown;  and  on  the  clear  open  sea,  cop- 
pery and  no  darker  than  that  of  the 
Javanese.  ri:e  skin  of  a  newly-born 
pickaninny  is  very  much  paler  than  that 
'of  its  parents  and  iias  a  sort  of  rosy  tint, 
but  within  a  few  weeks  it  turns  dark. 

The  ';)igjnentji'Lion  lies  very  close  to 
the  surface.  Thus  if  the  outer  layer  peels 
off,  as  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  a 
corpse  for  bnriai,  the  flesh  has  a  pinkisli- 
wJiite  color.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 


natives  regarded  the  first  white  visitors 
to  their  shores  to  be  their  own  dead  war- 
riors returned  to  life.  Their  idea  of  rein- 
carnation led  them  to  save  the  lives  of 
many  a  white  man,  inviting  such  to  live 
with  them.  The  dark  hereditary  pigmen- 
tation, weaker  than  with  other  colored 
races,  disappears  in  a  few  generations 
of  mixed  marriages  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  does  not  reappear. 

The  natives  select  camp  sites  where 
the  ground  is  level  and  close  to  a  river, 
creek  or  water  hole.  A  number  of  not 
Very  inviting  huts  dot  the  cleared  camp- 
ing space.  These  huts^  "wurleys"  or 
'*gunyahs",  are  much  the  shape  of  tlie 
Eskimo  igloo  and  measure  some  five  feet 
high  and  up  to  nine  feet  in  diameter. 
Curved  sticks  worked  around  a  center 
pole  provide  a  framework  for  the  roof, 
which  is  made  of  grass,  twigs,  hark  or 
whatever  is  available.  Tribe  folk  build 
these  huts  only  on  permanent  camping 
spaces  or  where  mosquitoes  are  trouble- 
some. While  on  a  "walk-about**  (moving 
between  permanent  camps)  frail  lean-to^s 
or  "miamias"  do  for  protection  against 
the  Weather. 

The  nocturnal  visits  of  mosquitoes 
have  induced  some  tribes  to  make  the  en- 
trances of  their  huts  as  small  as  possible 
and  to  sleep  enveloped  in  smoke  from  a 
fire  inside  the  hut.  The  only  furniture  of 
the  hut  is  rugs  of  opossum  or  kangaroo 
skins.  Sometimes  the  tribe  sleeps  out- 
side on  platforms  under  which  fires  are 
kept  burning  whose  curling,  billowing 
smoke  protects  the  sleepers  from  the 
marauding  mosquitoes.  Repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  night  the  fire  has  to  be  given  at- 
tention to  keep  up  the  smoke,  AVhen  on 
a  "walk-about"  this  means  of  protection 
is  missing,  so  they  sleep  covered  with 
sand  or  mud  and  dare  the  mosquitoes  to 
reach  them  through 
their  gritty  covering. 
Wherever  possible 
Australia's  colored 
natives  sleep  out.  One 
cannot    blame    them, 
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Preparing  the  Food 

Every  household  has  a  set  of  grinding 
stones  used  in  a  rough  handmade  wood- 
en bowl  to  grind  roots  and  seeds.  For 
^  cooking  food  a  small,  glowing  mass  of 
coals  is  used.  The  women,  '*lubras''  or 
"gins",  cook  on  these  fires  the  small  game 
they  have  caught^  such  as  snakes,  liz- 
ards, grubs  and  fish.  Roots  and  seeds  are 
also  utilized.  The  natives  are  omnivo- 
rous in  their  tastes.  When  big  game,  such 
as  kangaroo,  wallaby,  water  buffalo, 
dugong  or  sea  cow^  iguana  or  crocodile, 
is  on  the  menu  the  men  of  the  camp  set 
to  work.  They  light  a  big  fire  and  by  a 
combinatibn  of  hot  sand^  hot  ashes  and 
hot  stones  cook  the  game  whole.  CookinjC 
loosens  the  skin  and  intestines  of  the 
game  so  that  the  men  have  little  difficulty 
in  removing  them.  They  then  pull  the 
cooked  carcass  to  pieces  and  hand  it 
around  to  the  diners.  Europeans  who 
have  tasted  their  cooking  say  it  is  a  little 
underdone  to  their  taste.  All  of  the  ani- 
mal is  eaten  at  one  sitting. 

The  women,  in  addition  to  catching 
smaller  game,  collect  seeds  and  roots  and 
prepare  them  for  eating*  They  also  gath- 
er firewood,  which  is  scarce  around  many 
of  the  camps.  When  a  woman  finds  a 
stick  she  grasps  it  between  two  toes  of 
one  foot  and  lifts  it  up  behind  her  body 
high  enough  for  the  opposite  hand  to 
grasp  it,  while  the  other  hand  keeps  the 
sticks  already  piled  on  her  head  from 
falling. 

The  colored  tribes  have  two  unique 
ways  of  sitting.  Some  double  their  shina 
under  their  thighs  and  rest  on  them  and 
the  half-upturned  soles   of  their  feet. 

Others  squat 
with  their 
heels  together 
and  close  in 


against  their  buttocks,  at  the  samft  time 
keeping  their  knees  well  apart  and  clash- 
ing them  with  their  hands.  The  men  have 
a  stance  that  enables  them  to  stand  for 
long  periods  with  the  minimum  of  exer- 
tion* Standing  on  one  leg,  they  lean  on  a 
stick  or  spear  to  keep  balance,  while  the 
free  leg  is  bent  so  that  its  sole  rests 
against  the  knee  of  the  upright  leg,  "When 
one  leg  tires  they  change  to  the  other. 
When  game  is  plentiful  eamps  have 
many  nnwelcon;:ie  visitors  desiring  to 
sample  the  stored  provisions,  and  the  na- 
tives, to  forestall  thieving  by  dogs  and 
vermin,  store  provisions  on  high  plat- 
forms- But  that  does  not  stop  the  hawks, 
which  are  absolutely  fearless,  swooping 
down  out  of  the  blue  sky  and  taking  what 
they  can  tear  off.  Their  depredations  are 
countered  by  heaping  branches  over  the 
stored  carcasses. 

Dogs  in  Abundance,  Goods  Few 

Every  native  family  has  a  number  of 
dogs,  fifteen  to  a  family  being  about  the 
maximum.  In  the  wild  parts  they  catch 
and  tame  Australia's  native  dog,  the 
''dingo'%  while  a  pup.  Closer  toward 
civjjized  parts  they  breed  European 
types  of  dogs  in  large  numbers.  Families 
so  spoil  and  pamper  their  dogs  that  they 
cannot  be  used  for  hunting. 

Personal  possessions  are  few  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  sldelds,  spears  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  spear  throwers  or  *Vom- 
eraa",  boomerangs,  clubs  variously  called 
^Vaddies"  or  ^'^nulla-nullas",  and  stone 
axes.  Domestic  equipment  is  a  digging 
stick  or  two,  firesticks  and,  in  certain 
tribes,  fishing  nets  and  plaited  baskets- 
Firesticks  serve  as  matches  between 
camps.  Should  the'  ftrestick  go  out  they 
kindle  a  fire  by  the  fire-wMsk  or  fire-saw 
method.  Where  goods  for  barter  are 
plentiful,  such  as  the  narcotic  pitjure 
leaves  and  red  ocher,  they  spend  much  of 
their  time  preparing  them  for  exchange. 
Having  a  minimujn  of  possessions,  they 
have  little  to  load  them  down  when  de- 
ciding on  a  "walk-about", 
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Men,  women  and  children  are  naked 

except  for  ornamental  coverings  hang- 
ing from  their  loins.  These  coverings  are 
at  the  same  time  symbols,  indicating 
whether  the  maji  has  attained  offidal 
tribal  manhood,  or  the  woman  is  mar- 
ried or  unmarried. 

The  Bane  of  Religion 

Religion  intrudes  into  evej:-y  activity 
of  the  natives'  dailv  existence,  It  has  a 
corner  on  marriage^  which  is  circum- 
scribed by  many  restrictions.  Each  tribe 
has  built  a  complicated  system  of  family 
relations  within  ^yhich  a  man  may  not 
marry.  Such  relations,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  the  actual  blood  relatives  but 
have  tribal  implications  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Violation  of  marriage 
laws,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
"medicine  man",  the  native  ^*priest"j 
brings  swift  punishment,  generally 
death-  Behold  the  power  of  the  priest  I 

The  men  religiously  decorate  their 
weapons  in  certain  well-defined  patterns, 
which  they  believe  makes  them  sure. and 
never -failing.  Of  course,  there  is  gener- 
ally an  explanation  when  they  do  fail. 

The  natives  ceJebrate  ^^kohong^\  r^ii- 
gious  ceremonies  to  ensure  increase  of 
plants  and  animals  required  for  food. 
Other  ceremonies  dramatize  mythical 
stories  concCTning  possessions  and  tra- 
ditional ways  of  safeguarding  them. 
They  term  the  religious  objects  entering 
into  these  ceremonies  ^^tjurunga'^  (ehu- 
ring'aj,  Paxticniarly  holy  to  the  native 
is  the  bull-roarer.  It  is  a  thin  blade  of 
wood  about  three  feet  long  and  ilve 
inches  wide.  This  blade  is  twirled  on  a 
long  cord  and  produces  a  noise  which 
fills  men  and  women  with  superstitious 
dread.  In  aU  these  eeremonies  the  par- 
ticipants don  weird  costumes.  Some  of 
the  rites  have  phallic  signifieanee.  The 
tribes  call  all  these  ceremonies  ''bora''"', 
but  the  ones  in  which  dancing  and  sing- 
ing largely  feature  are  called  "corrob- 
oree".  Th^  "corroboree''  is  common  to 
all  the  tribes.  So  demon-worship  domi- 
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nates  the  lives  of  Australia's  iiBtives  as 
it  does  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  lands. 

In  one  elaborate  ceremonial,  known  as 
''boning"  a  man,  they  point  a  bone,  usual- 
ly a  human  one,  in  the  direction  of  the 
man  they  desixe  to  kill  and  <;ommand  the 
demons  tliey  invoke  to  dispatch  him.  The 
news  that  he  is  "boned''  (excommunicat- 
ed) mesmerizes  the  Tictim,  with  the  re- 
sult that  his  natural  desire  to  live  is  over- 
come. Death  ensuen  from  terror  and  self- 
inflicted  starvation.  A  "medicine  man'' 
will  break  this  spell  if  summoned  in 
time.  He  can  remove  the  ^*bone",  which 
ifi  supposed  to  have  lodged  in  a  vital 
organ  of  the  victim,  ffoing  to  great 
length  to  find  the  "bone",  the  ^^medicine 
man"  commences  biting  and  sucking  to 
draw  it  out:  With  a  great  shout  of  tri- 
umph he  produces  a  bone  by  some 
sleight-of-hand  means-  The  patient 
meanwhile  suffers  great  agony  and  loses 
much  blood,  but  almost  immodiatelv 
after  the  bone  has  been  **found"  he  calls 
for  water  and  is  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
thanks  to  the  power  of  the  native  priest. 

The  natives  beheve  that  a  great  Evil 
Spirit  roams  about  at  night,  tracking 
down  wandering-  natives.  They  believe 
in  spirits  of  deities  who  can  assume  hq^ 
man  or  "kobong''  shape  at  will,  spirits  of 
departed  ones  seeking  to  re-enter  human 
skeletons  to  come  to  life  again  and  great 
evil  creatures  called  "Erinyes"  and 
*l3unyips". 

The  advent  of  European  civilization 

has  piled  many  additional  burdens  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  natives.  Today  there 
are  only  about  50,000  of  them,  to  com- 
pare with  300,000  some  150  years  ago. 
Early  white  settlers  murdered  many 
thousands  in  retahation  for  native  slay- 
ing of  a  few  settlers  or  stealing  some  of 
their  cattle  and  sheep.  Intoxicating 
liquor  and  disease  have  exacted  a  heavy 
toll  European  habits  of  life  without  Eu^ 
ropeah  hygiene  have  also  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  tribes  close  to  '^civilizing" 
influences, 
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Changing  a  hunter  and  nomad  into  ft 
farm  worker^  station  hand  or  other  set- 
tled worker  has  its  difficulties.  Changing 
a  life-long  camping  existence  into  living 
within  four  walls  does  not  come  easy. 
Tribal  laws  and  punishments  mostly  con- 
flict with  European  laws;  so,  no  matter 
which  one  a  native  obeys,  he  is  in  trou- 
ble. Tribal  authority  and  morality  are 
disappearing  without  the  colored  race's 
assimilating  European  laws  and  moral- 
ity. Under  government  or  mission  coHt 
frol,  the  Australian  colored  people  are  a 
dwindling  race.  As  the  farming  and  graz- 
ing areas  of  the  whites  extend  into  the 
unsettled  portions  of  the  continent  thft 
natives  are  thrust  more  and  more  into 
parts  where  even  to  them  living  is  a 
losing  fight  Those  who  take  to  living 
in  the  settled  areas  face  the  color  prej- 
udice of  the  majority  of  Australians,  not 
to  mention  the  difficulties  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  an  entirely  changed  mode 
of  living,  some  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  troubled  state  of 
the  "civilized*^  world  contribute  to  their 
peace  of  mind,  what  with  the  threat  of 
great  wars,  appalling  destruction  drop- 
ping from  the.  skies  upon  all  and  sundry. 
In  some  respects  the  Australian  natives 
have  fighting  rules  that  are  more  just" 
and  fair.  Surely  no  great  improvement 
in  standards  can  come  to  the  native  when 
he  takes  note  of  such  things. 

Obviously  the  hope  of  the  Australian 
native,  like  that  of  all  earth^s  peoples,  is 
the  New  World  of  Jehovah  God  wherein 
He  has  promised  to  brin^  to  an  end  the 
demonic  influences  that  have  dominated 
earth's  affairs  and  to  destroy  those  that 
destroy  the  earth.  The  reign  of  the  Son 
of  God^  Christ  Jesus,  will  bring  in  prop- 
er environmental  conditions  in  which 
all  men  and  women,  white  or  colored,  will 
be  able  to  live  in  peace,  happiness  and 
brotherhood.  Then  love  and  devotion  td 
God  and  His  righteous  Kingdom  wW 
bind  all  men  and  women  in  one 
global  family- —  A  wahp. ! 
in  Australia. 
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Iowa's  Mobocracy  Declared  Illegal 


The  United  States  CJrcnlt  Court  of  Appeals  disagrees  with  tlie  offlclals 
of  Lacwia,  Iowa,  ivho  thouglit  that  they  coold  legalize  mohocracy 

by  deputizing  tJie  mob 


AG-AIN  one  of  tlie  higher  courts  of  the 
.land  has  planted  itself  squarely 
across  the  path  of  petty  tyrants  to  block 
their  push  against  civil  liberties.  The 
small  town  officials  of  Lacona  fathered 
mob  rule  as  a  means  of  choking  off  the 
free  speech  and  assembly  and  worship  of 
an  unpopular  minority,  namely,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses.  Week  by  week  they  had 
steamrollered  along,  powered  by  the  fa- 
natical zeal  characteristic  of  those  whose 
horiaona  are  narrow  and  whose  under^ 
standing  of  constitutional  guarantees  is 
nil.  And  then  when  Judge  Dewey  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  obligingly 
flashed  them  a  green  light,  the  flattened 
constitutional  guarantees  seemed  to  have 
had  the  last  breath  of  life  crushed  from 
them.  But  not  so,  for  now  a  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  reversed 
Judge  Dewey,  the  green  light  has  turned 
red  for  the  small-time  dictators,  and  civil 
liberties  are  once  more  rising  to  their 
feet  and  breathing  the  air  of  freedom. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

The  facts  of  the  altercation  between 
Jehovah's  witnesses  and  the  officials  and 
some  citizens  of  Lacona,  Iowa,  were  pre- 
sented in  the  article  entitled  ^^Moboeracy 
Legalized  in  Iowa"  (November  22, 1946, 
issue  of  Awake!)  Briefly  sketched,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  obtained  permission  to 
hold  a  series  of  Bible  lectures  in  Laco- 
na's  small  park,  the  permission  coming 
from  Councilman  Ripperger.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  September  1, 1946,  But 
on  that  occasion  a  fever  of  flag-waving 
and  ostentatious  patriotism  hit  some  of 
the  townsmen.  They  picketed  the  lecture, 
heckled  and  harassed  the  speaker,  and 
hurled  dire  threats  as  to  the  consequenc- 
es of  holding  the  remaining  scheduled 
meetings.  Joining  with  these  delinqaenta 
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in  democracy,  ;Mayor  Lo  Goode's  part- 
ing words  to  the  Witnesses  were:  '*If 
you  come  back  there  will  be  trouble." 

On  September  8  the  second  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  When  the  Witnesses  ar- 
rived the  bandstand  to  be  used  as  plat- 
form was  occupied  by  the  ringleaders  of 
a  mob.  The  sound  equipment  for  the  Bi- 
ble leoture  was  therefore  set  up  some  dis- 
tance away,  but  the  mob  converged  upon 
the  Christian  meetmg  from  all  directions 
and  their  assaults  precipitated  numerous 
fistfights.  After  the  rioting  had  died 
down  officials  conveniently  absent  put  in 
their  appearance.  Marshal  MacFarland 
sauntering  to  the  park  from  across  the 
streetj  to  be  followed  by  Mayor  Lo 
G-oode,  whose  majestic  contribution  to 
restoring  order  was  to  sagely  observe  to 
the  "Witnesses:  "I  told  you  not  to  come 
back/'  Then  came  Sheriff  Johnson,  and 
lastly  the  highway  patrol,  which  had 
managed  to  kill  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  getting  there  after  being  called. 

During  the  week  that  followed  the  offi- 
cials freely  waggled  their  tongues  in 
threatening  the  Witnesses  and  warning 
them  not  to  return  to  Lacona  the  next 
Sunday.  But  liberty  is  not  won  running 
away;  so  sixteen  car  groups  of  Witness- 
es sought  to  enter  Lacona  on  Septem- 
ber 15  of  last  year.  Sheriff  Johnson  had 
sworn  in  some  one  hundred  deputies, 
many  of  them  being  mobsters  of  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  and  Arith  this  manpower 
and  several  trucks  blockaded  for  five 
hours  the  four  roads  entering  Lacona. 
This  action  was  done  on  th6  pretext  of 
avoiding  violence,  and  to  be  sure  there 
would  be  no  violence  Sheriff  Johnson-'s 
lawless  deputies  were  armed  with  canes, 
rubber  hoses  and  clubs.  When  the  halted 
Witnesses  protested  the  highhanded  ac- 
tion as  a  denial  of  constitutional  rights 
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the  shortsighted  little  sheriff  decreed: 
''The  Constitution  does  not  enter  in 
herer 

The  Court  Decisions 

But  the  three  judges  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have 
judged  that  the  Constitution  does  enter 
into  the  case  and  into  Laeona.  Howeverj 
before  they  passed  on  the  case  it  was 
heard  by  Judge  Bewey  of  the  District 
Court  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  starting  No- 
vember 25,  1946,  On  December  30  the 
court  rendered  its  decision,  denying  the 
injunction  and  declaratory  judgment 
sought  by  the  Witnesses  so  tliat  their 
constitutional  rights  of  free  spe^cli,  as- 
sembly and  worship  might  be  safeguard- 
ed. The  court  did  say  that  the  resolutions 
passed  by  Laeona  to  prevent  the  AVit- 
nesses'  using  the  park  were  unconstitu- 
tional, but  thai  the  actions  of  the  oflieials 
"were  slight  and  inconsoqucntiar'  and 
that  the  resolutions  *'were  not  sufficient 
and  are  too  inconsequential  to  warrant  a 
federal  court  of  eqtiity  in  restraining'' 
them.  Judge  Dewey  admitted  that  Sher- 
iff Johnson's  blockade  was  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  Witnesses'  rights,  but 
opined  that  he  was  ^'acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  authority  to  preserve  the 
peace", 

Jehovah's  witnesses  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  this  court,  and  on  October  20» 
1947,  Judges  Sanborn,  Thomas  and 
Johnson  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  their  decision,  Judge  San- 
born delivering  the  opinion.  It  is  a 
splendid  lesson  safeguarding  cherished 


freedoms.  Some  of  its  high  lights  follow; 

The  theory  that  a  group  of  individuals  may 
be  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  of 
assembly^  speech  and  worship  if  they  have  be- 
come so  unpopular  with,  or  offensive  to,  the 
people  of  a  community  that  their  presence  iu 
a  public  park  to  deliver  a  Bible  lecture  is  lifee- 
ly  to  result  in  riot  and  bloodshed,  is  interest- 
ing, but  somewhat  difficult  to  accept.  Under 
such  a  doctrine,  unpopular  political,  racial, 
and  religious  groups  might  find  themselves 
virtually  inarticulate.  Certainly  the  funda- 
mental rights  to  assemble,  to  speak,  and  to 
worship  cannot  be  abridged  merely  because 
persons  threaten  to  stage  a  riot  or  because 
peace  officers  believe  or  are  afraid  that  breach- 
es of  the  peace  will  occur  if  the  rights  are, 
exercised., 

Then,  quoting  from  a  brief  filed  in  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  {Hague  v. 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organisation) , 
the  opinion  says: 

"It  is  iialural  that  threats  of  trouble  should 
often  accompany  meetings  on  controversial 
questions.  But  meetings  may  not  be  sup- 
pressed on  that  account.  The  practice  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  our  large  cities  is  for 
the  authorities  to  arrange  with  the  applicants 
to  have  the  meeting  held  in  a  suitable  place, 
and  to  have  enough  policemen  on  hand  to  quell 
apprehended  disturbances."  The  ■  Supreme 
Court,  in  th^. Hague  case,  ruled  tl»at  uncon- 
trolled official  suppression  of  the  privilege  of 
free  speech  cannot  be  made  a  substitute  for 
the  duty  to  maintain  order  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  right. 

Turning   to   another   U.  S.   Supreme 
Court  decision  {Whitney  v.  Clalifornia) 
and  this  time  quoting  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  the  Circuit  Court  opin- 
ion continues : 

The  fact  that  speech  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  violence  or  in  destruc- 
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tion  of  property  is  not  enoi^h  to  justify  its 

auppreasion-  There  imist  be  the  probability  of 
serioua  injury  to  the  state.  Among  free  men, 
the  deterrents  ordinarily  to  he  applied  to  pre- 
vent crime  are  education  and  punishment  for 
violations  of  the  law,  not  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  free  speeeh  and  assembly." 

Having  laid  these  foundations,  the 
Circuit  Court  opinion  deals  with  the  spe- 
cific case  under  consideration,  as  follows: 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  necessary  in  this 
case  to  determine  whether  state  action  which 
deprives  a  group  of  per&onis  of  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  rights  of  asaembiy,  speech 
and  worship  can  ever  be  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  the  group  is  so  offensive  to  the 
community  in  whieh  it  proposes  to  meet  that 
the  only  way  to  maintain  order  and  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed  is  to  bar  the  group  from  the 
commujiity.  We  find  no  substanfial  evidence 
in  the  record  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  religious  meetings  of  the  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  in  the  town  <it  haeons.  were 
actually  fraught  with  any  substantial  danger 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 
The  f^et  that  there  was  disorder  in  the  park 
on  September  8  is  fuUy  as  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  disorder  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  local  and  state  authorities  to  po- 
lice the  pai'k  as  it  is  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Jehovah's  witnesses 
was  so  great  that  the  only  means  of  maintain- 
ing order  in  the  future  w^s  to  deny  "them  ^t^ 
cess  to  the  town. 

While  wc  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of 
the  muyor  or  the"  sheriff  in  concluding  that 
:he  best  and  easiest  way  to  maintain  peace  and 
)rder  in  Lacona  oi^  September  15  was  to 
ilockade  the  roads  leading  into  the  town^  we 
Lie  convinced  that  evidence  of  unconfirmed 
'uniors,  talk,  and  feara  cannot  form  the  basis 
)f  a  finding  of  the  existence  of  such  a  clear 
ind  present  danger  to  the  state  as  to  justify  a 
ieprivation  of  fundamental  and  essential  con- 
ititutional  rights.  We  think  that  ia  particular- 
y  true  in  a  sUnation  where  no  effort  what- 
;ver  was  made  to  pi-otect  those  who  were  at- 
empting  lawfully  to  exerciae  those  rights- 
"here  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  beyond  the 
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competency  of  the  sheriff  and  the  m^or  ttf 

secure  enough  peace  officers  to  police  the  park 
on  September  15.  The  fact  that  the  sheriff  was 
able  to  depv-the  approximately  lOO  persons  to 
assist  him  in  blockading  the  highways  leading 
into  Lacona  militates  against  any  inference 
tiat  he  would  have  been  unable  to  preserve 
law  and  order  in" Lacona  on  September  15.  The 
record  shows  that  the  mayor  did  not  exercise 
tie  authority  given  him  by  the  town  council 
to  deputize  peace  officers. 
,  The  only  sound  way  to  enforce  the  law  is  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  those  who  violate  the  law. 
The  Jehovah^s  witnesses  were  at  all  times  act- 
ing lawfully,  and  those  who  attacked  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  hold- 
ing their  religious  meeting  on  September  S^ 
Wf^  acting  unlawfully  and  without  any  legal 
justification  for  their  conduct. 

We  think  that  the  plaintiffs  f  Jehovah-'s  wit- 
nesses] jvere  entitled  to  equitable  relief.  We 
think  that  the  relief  should  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  essential.  It  is  a  year  since  tie  events 
which  gave  rise  to  this  action  occurred.  It 
fairly  may  be  assumed  that  when  the  defend- 
ants and  the  people  of  Lacona  understand  tb^t 
whatever  hostility  toward  the  Jehovah's  wit- 
nesses exists  in  the  commnnity  wilt  not  justify 
the  abrogation  of  their  right  to  meet  and 'to 
deliver  Bible  lectures  in  the  patk  in  Lacona. 
and  that  they  arc  entitled  to  full  protection  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights,  there  will  be  no 
further  controversy.  No  one  is  required  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  or  to  listen  to  the  lectures. 
We  agree  with  the  District  Court  that  the' 
evidence  indicates  that  neither  the  mayor  nor 
the  sheriff  had  any  feeling  of  pergonal  animps- 
ity  toward  the  Jehovah's  witnesses,  and  that 
each  was  acting  on  the  advice  of  counsel  and 
in  the  belief  that  what  he  did  to  keep  the  peace 
was  legally  permissible. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  District  Court 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  town  eouneil,  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  the  Jehovah^s  witnesses  from 
using  the  park  without  a  permit,  were  inconse- 
quential. The  resolutions  obviouijly  were 
passed  to  establish  a  basis  for  treating  the 
JehovaJi^s  witnesses  as  law  violators  ajid  to 
justify  barring  them  from  the  park. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  plaintiffs  are  en- 
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titled  to  a  decree  dedarixis:  {i)  that  they  and 
others  of  Jehovah's  witnesses  have  the  right 
to  hold  reUERC^is  meetings  in  the  public  park 
in  the  town  of  Lacona,  Iowa,  vritbont  m^GBtA- 
tiort  and.  without  securing  the  permiasioii  of 
the  tawn  council;  (3)  that  the  resolutiona  of 
the  town  cotincil  purporting  to  require  the 
plalntifTs  and  others  of  Jehovah's  witnesses 
to  obtain  a  permit  to  use  the  park  for  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  purporting  to  deny  them 
such  a  permit,  are  unconstitutional,  void  and 
unenf oreeable ;  (3)  that  the  Jehovah's  wit* 
neases  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  ejtor- 
ciae  of  their  constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  assemhly,  speech  and  worship ;  (4)  that  the 
AOtion  o£  the  sheriff,  spunsc^red  by  the  mSiyor^ 
in  blockading  public  highways  leading  into 
the  town  of  Lacona,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  Jehovah^B  witnesses 'from  hol4iug 
a  meeting  in  the  public  park  on  September  15, 
1946,  constituted  an  unlawful  derivation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Jehovah's  wit. 
ncBses. 

Tho  dcnree  should  contain  a  clause  retaining 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  for  the  i)urpoee  of  is- 
auin[?  Injunctive  orders  in  the  event  such  or- 
ders shall  bucome  necessary  to  secure  the 
plaintiffs  against  possible  future  attempts  by 
the  defondants,  or  uuy  of  them,  to  deprive  the 
plaintiffs  of  their  rights. 

We  think  the  defendants  wete  all  proper 
parties  to  thia  actiuii. 

The  judgment  appealed  from  is  reversed, 
with  directious  tq  enter  a  decree  in  substantial 
conformity  with  this  opinion. 

Thus  the  Circuit  Conrt  of  Appeals 
swept  aside  the  many  Bpccious  reason- 
ings of  those  who  sought  to  give  an  oa1> 
ward  stamp  of  legality  to  mob  rule  by- 
deputizing  the  mobsters.  The  only  clear 
and  present  danger  to  peace  was  them- 
selves, their  la-wlessness,  their  flouting 
of  constitutional  guarantees.  K  their  law- 
less actions  wtjre  spawned  by  ignorance 
of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the 
nation  is  founded,  they  will  appreciate 
the  lesson  in  Americanism  given  them  by 
the  Circuit  Court  deciBion.  The  decision 
is  another  notable  bulwark  safeguarding 
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civil  liberties.  Hence  it  will  he  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  orf  freedom. 

Angry  but  Chaffrmed  Oppoaen 

Bat  it  ifl  not  welcomed  by  the  Record- 
Herald  and  Indianola  Tribune,  a  news- 
paper of  the  Lacona  vicinity.  With  its 
usual  high  emotions  and  low  logic,  this 
sheet  had  mach  to  spew  out  against  the 
decision.  Specially  irksome  to  it  was  the 
Circuit  Court's  vindication  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  AmericaniBm  of  GFs  general- 
ly. Ton  see,  officials  in  Lacona  identifi^ 
Gl'a  as  ringleaders  in  the  assaults  on  the 
Bible  lectures.  The  Circuit  Court  did  not 
believe  such  ex-servicomen  up  to  the 
normal  intelligence  of  Ors,  sayiujg: 
"There  ifi  certainly  no  presuinptinn  that 
ex-servicemen  of  normal  mentality  are 
in  the  habit  of  suppressing  religious 
meetings  by  violence*  no  matter  what 
they  may  Uiink  of  those  who  hold  the 
meetings,"  The  court  is  right,  for  many 
Gl's  wrote  letters  protesting  Lacona^s 
intolerance,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Des  Moinca  Register. 

The  Indianola  paper  cried  for  sym- 
pathy for  the  mob.  It  emoted  on  the  coin- 
munify'a  war  rceorcf,  &nd  added  that  if 
the  court  had  known  those  things  "it 
might  have  made  them  more  sympathet- 
ic". The  paper  made  much  of  the  claim 
that  one  of  the  Gl  mobsters  had  had  two 
battleahip»  blown  out  from  under  him 
fighting  to  defend  his  country.  The  in- 
ference is  that  this  justifies  hia  coming 
iLome  and  mobbing  Bible  m^tings.  What 
new  and  strange  ideology  ie  this,  that 
fighting  for  constitutional  rights  inter- 
nationally okays  fighting  against  them  at 
borne  J  The  paper  next  justifies  Sheriff 
Johnson's  blockade  of  the  town  by  the 
fact  that  "there  was  no  riot  in  Lacona 
Sept.  1&  and  nobody  was  hurt".  Neither 
were  there  any  civil  liberties  in  Lacona 
that  day.  That  paper  argues  that  if  exer- 
cise of  rights  causes  riots,  halt  the  rights 
to  ^pease  the  rioters.  Odd  reasoning! 
Yes ;  but  weak  and  sickly,  too. 

With  pathetic  tardiness  the  paper  then 
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belatedly  oT)serves,  '^Laeona  cguld  get  a 
bad  name  "  Keally  now,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  one,  but  getting  rid  of 
one,  And  stains  are  easier  to  put  on  than 
to  take  off.  But  Lacona's  little  helper  is 
right  in  there  to  tell  the  town  how  to  do 
itj  and  so  the  paper  clatters  on,  but  with 
notieetible  indecision,  confusion  and-agi- 
tation.  Biting  its  hterary  fingernails,  It 
first  suggests  the  town  could  tell  its  story 
in  the  parks  throughout  the  nation,  and 
in  almost  the  same  breath  withdraws, 
saying,  "They  would  only  be  laughing 
stock,"  Then  by  law  of  averages  the  pa- 
per rightly  opined  it  might  be  best  not  to 
interfere  with  Jehovah's  witnesses.  Then, 
let  Laconajis  meet  the  Witnesses  with 
smiles,  handshakes,  ice  crfeam  and  cake. 
For  contrast^  the  next  helpless  sugges- 
tion of  the  wee  helper  is  to  prevent  with 
necessary  force  the  door-to-door  work  of 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  After  all,  how  could 
the  Indianola  paper  be  expected  to  know 


that  tiie  Suprraqe;  Court  has  time  and 
again  nphelcl these  rights  of  the  Witness- 
es? Bnt  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
paper's  article  the  feeBng  of  frustration 
and  futility  so  consumes  the  writer  that 
he  abandons  playing  attorney  and  lets  go 
with  a  barrage  of  choice  name-calling.  So 
back  to  effortless  emotionalism ;  even 
feeble  attempts  to  reason  can  be  so  ener- 
vating to  the  untrained! 

Seriously,  the  inhabitaaita  of  Lacona 
have  no  problem.  The  decision  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  is  sound  Americanism,  Care- 
ful study  of  it  will  be  educational,  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses  will  continue  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Laconans 
may  listen,  they  may  forbear  to  hear. 
Each  should  choose  for  himself.  But' be- 
cause a  few  do  not  wish  to  hear  does  not 
justify  their  stopping  the  ears  and  clos- 
ing the  mouths  of  many.  Nor  does  dep^ 
utizing  them  make  their  mobster  rule 
legal. 
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Qetting  the  Bird 

\^  '^  On  Koveinber  6  frustrated  poultrymen  gaV' 

■^\  Luekman  of  the  Citizens  Food  Committee  the  bird^  literally  and  in  gener- 


}  /  ous  plurality.  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Growers  shipped 
-^  crates  of  chickens  to  both  these  political  farmers,  saying  that  since  they 
could  neither  sell  nor  feed  their  floi±s  they  were  giving  them  to  the  ones  responsible 
for  the  dUemma.  Apparently^  Truman  and  Luekman  do  not  relish  chickeOf  at  least  not 
by  the  scores,  as  they  re-routed  them  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  hospitals  and  other 
such  institutions.  The  next  day  the  Citizens  Food  Committee  dropped  the  poultryless 
days,  and  adopted  a  new  program  proposed  by  poultrymen.  But  eggleas  days  were  re- 
tained. Perhaps  Truman  and  Luekman  need  eggs 


bikini  T^atives  "Starving  and  Forgotten'* 

Itemember  the  fanfare  about  the  wonderful  home  the  Bikdni  natives  were 
gettitig  to  replace  their  Bi^ni  atoll^  whence  they  were  evacuated  to  make 
way  for  civiliaatioii's  atom-bomb  tests  f  WeU,  they  are  to  be  moved  from 
/^^  "^..."' their  new  paradise  island  of  Hongerii.  Why?  Because  they  are  "defeated, 
frustrated,  poverty-stricken  and  hungry",  Harold  lokes  said  they  were  ^'starving  and 
forgotten^'  on  this  island  not  a  third  as  large  as  their  Bikini  atolL  The  166  Bikinians 
were  reported  to  be  ''cutting  palms  and  eating^  pabn  hearts".  This  iB  typical  of  all  the 
big:  world  powers^  cbneern  for  the  small  and  helpless. 
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AWAKE! 


Ull^i  mn^  ttef  itn-.-it  ::hhih)g  ball  that 

if  m  to '^artMy- living!  Ix^ng'/a:,  brigW 
feidy  ^LnTio,!^-  oft  iJaliL  ii  i:^  !:aJh.Ki.a  dm:. 
J^^-,11^  here  onti^'?  ^-^^rih  it  ^i^uf.i.'r.n^  i^^  ?he 
Egi'l-Tosi:  jiTid  brightest  of  aW  the  ^.mr.<^  Lmi 
vciivdUy  jt  ij^' almtet 'iiie^  smallest -a^d 
f{iiutr;>i  o!'  the  .stars  that  n-^'V  ^k- '^(m/b 
epilli.tbe    -nnki^^   eye,  ^Th*^   iiiii.^i^Ku    ^>l 

3fni-^  i?iytar,i'e  of  tt^UOU^C^i  H)  miles  aw^y 

^  dwari'  HIM.  But  il.  ib  --^rill  i>f  s^^Jrenhi- 
pTiporUuico  to  UH  bccr.r^^^i''  ':r  i:i^  -hp  r^^^r.^r 
&f  i>ur  :iOiar  ;~;^  r^lvMn ;  ih^j,!.  i-^,  Uil  the  piLni- 
B\s  of  our  :rol.ai  '^^-slyni;  i-^h:^-]--  nvn'jiul  it., 

gcratuio  of  ibe  ^^iiruU'^'  oi -iki'  ^ui;  i.^ 

>urfiiee  rises  to  imJi.kuj.':^  o/  do^Tn'-[-L  "Vhl< 
.hm:v^'--rn{nn'-  i^  i'ar  hm(MK]  li-iiv  ihai  ^hari 

Itnnp^^ratisru  tJi;^  can  hr^  r^-'a^^rivn  ifi  fm^- 

^K  ni  Uh^  -oikI  nr  liquid  ionn  nui  Irj  thr 
g^^r;oij^  iVrrni  n'^n^lrn  >uii/iro^i,  I'm'  i)K- 
inule^  exbth^  ill  Llir^  ionri  of  v-^i-.^w  ■\.\-:  .i;^ 
own  i?v  fii^  .^p*^ctrur^(.H.p(j, 


.■1.''J 


;?  f?;^  r.^ 


■re  ^teffi  ^4e 


AjQolher  oxtioBic  co.odiiioxt  s/xJstfjsL!:  on 
^nn  h  the  pA's.'^ure.  i.Kivju^nlnrly  h> 

'IrnioHv^  r^rnnTn^irng  tn  ri/)00X]OO  tons  pot 

-m^u^rv  u\ch  rd  tl.ic  eojitor,  Tira^  ^^'i^  Inwf 
tvrn  0 [J r,'O.^J r^.U"  crLih'.'.-^.  tln^^  one  mtj  ^^xtremo- 
iy  i3igb^dc^^n<?r;  of  heaVj  sueli  1!.^^!,  ■\\>'re 

.inciter  esj:iobc4.to  Ai;Ofi' tlfi'"  MuHVice  ^ff 
tijt-^  t'arthj  it' v.^Oidil.  expl^'jde  wU.h  iv.rTi^c: 
po^,'m%    Md   a  .pre^.^iiro    tliouiiauds    ol'' 

Jjfui'.-^  tn'eatiT' than  that  of  ^anf  w;.^  am 

fl'v  li-us  ii^tensoly  iioated  matU^r,.^iiUS'ti 
k^mit' (.'^rs^du  uSh'^Uk-t  tfe^'Cf^s^tra]  x^or- 
^Qiii-  i^f  the  SUB  aM  solid  ill-  liquki. 

'  Only  srxtT--^ix  tdemcoti^  hiWB  hvc-n  ob- 
s^orvud  Oy  tlii^  ^i>:>ctrii^copo  (.0  be  ii^  I  lie 
sBii,  hilt  il'n:  hoavifr  okijic/nt^;?,  widdi  tiru 

'-nor  nb.sorvcd.  may  l>y  located  j^^ide  Lhs.^ 


hUl! 


.   J.  :>. 
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fuh'-s]  to  t'iii^^  Invv'o.;^^'  ndEiio^spkc'riB  layer  of 
ilw.  t^.m\,  a  layer  al^^out  &itO  rfdh'ty  tbiok. 
HuwH\^M^  hvdr^>;.;eiu  Ji^Uunu  ?uidcaleiom 
cho.n^x-d  u'Uh  po^iiivo  e^e<?uifdiy  exti^rnd 
Hj^  k>  %)\)i\  i.}\-  SMNH)  JinU'H  I'min  rlin  fut- 
facr:  of  th':^  ^tm.  Thi^  outride  layca"  M^ 
a  red  t'tHu'i'  5't=C';-i.u-^i^  of  tfie  ^^'io^vin^l'  hydrrj- 
,^v';i.  ^]jid  '  I-    (^jdh'^l.   the    eln^arao^]>hoi''o. 

vuid  SxKii;^^'- ^t^3.U\  ;E^nd  I'r-H^u^^tdJy  vioicrd 

■fiu'v  tliRM  tlii'  kumi'iinoL^  iimi  torisadi,^^^ 
or  d"''='  irL^irdi.  KutJX:  llanii-;^  of  Hi^ry  ■,ra,'^e;^ 

KunnHl  h'juxiihir'u-^ri-  of  the  ^tmo^l-di^H'^^' 

.  A^  thu  re^idt  of  h:.m^i;  m  tlic  siaiu  ju.^t, 
diJrrhhj^'^l,  d'j^:'  Hi;?^  ^'i^.^^  oil  or  radiates ^ 
ail  enoiiiioiiL^  ?.iir;Oiii]t  ox  oixcrgj-  It  liim 


"been  deterAiined  that  this  solar  radiation 
amounts  to  3,79  times  10^^  ergs  every 
second.  To  put  it  in  units  of  eommon  un- 
derstanding, this  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  heat  that  eould  be  obtained  by 
burning  over  a  milhon  million  million 
(10^^)  tons  of  <?oal  ev^ry  second.  The 
planets  and  their  satellites  re<ieive  about 
one  part  in  120  million  of  this  total  en- 
ergs'-,  the  rest  going  off  into  endleas 
'space.  The  portion  of  the  total, radiation 
from  the  sun  that  faUs  upon  the  earth  is 
less  than  one  part  in  a  thousand  million, 
but  yet  the  amount  of  energy  that  falls 
upon  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  that  given 
off  by  the  burning  of  about  a  thousand 
million  tons  of  coal  per  second. 

The  fundamental  source  of  this  tre- 
mendous supply  of  energy  without  a 
great  amount  of  wasting  away  of  the  sun 
is  evidently  atomic  energy,  which  man 
has  recently  harnessed  to  some  extent, 
but  so  far  only  for  destructive  purposes. 
But  there  before  his  very  eyeSj  daily^  for 
thousands  of  years,  man  has  seen  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  a  beneficial 
purpose.  Does  this  not  show  that  the  wis- 
dom of  even  the  great  men  compared 
with  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah  is  as  onJy  a 
fading  spark  compared  with  the  steady 
brightness  of  the  sun?  After  all,  men 
have  only  discovered  some  things  about 
atomic  energy  and  other  natural  forces. 
Jehovah  God  created  them, 

Depenaence  upon  the  Sun 

SoJar  radiation  is  an  mteresting  sab- 
ject  to  study,  not  only  because  of  its 
magnitude,  but  also  because  i%  is  of  ut- 
most importance  in  our  lives.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  provision  of  creation  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  .man  and  also  animals 
depends.  Solar  radiation  is  the  sole 
force  that  keeps  the  earth's  atmosphere 
warm  enough  to  maintain  and  support 
life.  Without  this  flood  of  sunshine,  all 
life  would  soon  be  frozen  out  of  exist- 
ence. Additionally,  all  rain,  winds  and 
other  air  movements,  and  all  the  features 
of  weather  are  brought  about  by  solar 
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radiation.  Man  tvould  find  living  very 
difficult  without  a  supply  of  fregh  water, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  but  salt  wa- 
ter on  tiiB  ^arth  if  the  sunshine  did  not 
continuously  evaporate  water  from  the 
oceans  and  lakes  after  which  it  is  car- 
ried by  winds  ,over  the  land  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  All  this 
is  done  purely  by  solar  heat. 

But  we  are  even  more  dependent  upon 
sunshine  than  this — and  that  is  in  re- 
spect to  our  iood  and  iu&VNeiiher  oi 
these  items  can  be  created  by  any  living 
creature,  but  green  plants  can  and  do 
with  the  aid  of  solar  radiation.  Plants 
utilize  sunlight,  with  the  aid  of  the  green 
coloring  matter  of  plants,  chlorophyll,  to 
convert  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor 
into  sugars,  starehesy  and  cellulose.  This 
valuable  process,  then,  supplies,  directly 
or  indirectly,  both  food  and  fuel  This  it 
does  in  such  quantities  to  supply  all  the 
human  family;  in  fact,  it  supplies  all 
that  is  available  upon  the  face  of  the' 
earth.  Once  again,  it  is  found  that  man  is 
dependent  upon  the  sun. 

As  if  the  above  were  not  enough  bene- 
fits of  sunlight,  even  more  benefits  can 
be  found  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  so- 
lar radiation,  Men  have  found  it  conven--^ 
lent  when  going  into  such  a  study  to 
break  down  this  radiation  into  its  vari- 
ous wavelengths.  These  wavelengths  are. 
very,  very  short,  and  so  the  Angstrom 
unit,  which  is  one^two  hundred  and  fifty 
milhonth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  used  as 
the  unit  of  measurement  Most  of  the 
Energy  of  the  solar  radiation  or  sunlight 
is  visiblGj  and  is  composed  of  all  the 
colors  from  red  to  blue.  The  longest  vis- 
ible red  wavelength  is  about  7,610  Ang- 
strom units,  while  the  shortest  blue  or 
violet  wavelength  that  is  visible  is 
about  3,970  Angstrom  units.  Wave- 
lengths  above  7,610  are  called  infrared 
rays,  and  those  shorter  than  3,970  are 
spoken  of  as  ultraviolet  rays.  The  great- 
est amount  of  energy  from  the  sun  oc- 
curs in  the  region  between  3^970  and 
7,610  Angstrom  units  of  wavelengths,  or 
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the  visible  region  of  the  spectram.  The 
intensity  of  radiation  or  the  amonnt  of 
energy  decreases  rapidly  as  one  goes 
farther  and  farther  into  the  iiltraviolet 

region.  The  intensity  of  radiation  also 
decreases  as  one  goes  into  the  infrared 
region,  but  the  decrease  is  much  more 

gradual. 

Tills  band  or  spectrum  of  wavelengths 
of  radiation  of  varying  intensities  in  its 
earthbound  course  falls  upon  man  and 
animals,  and  the  radiation  is  absorbed  in 
the  skin,  but  very  little  of  the  radiation 
penetrates  to  an  appreciable  depth.  In 
many  animals  the  skin  is  covered  with 
hair,  which  gives  the  skin  additional  pro- 
tection from  this  radiation.  But  even  the 
hair  is  so  constituted  that  it  absorbs 
some  of  this  energy  and  seems  to  benefit 
the  anhnals.  The  effect  of  the  red  and 
near-infrared  rays  is  felt  in  the  form  of 
heat.  The  visible  rays  have  their  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  the  eye.  The  ultra- 
violet limit  of  the  sun^s  spectrum  also 
has  specific  effects  upon  a  living  organ- 
ism, but  these  are  not  as  discernible  as 
are  those  of  the  visible  and  infrared 
rays. 

The  effect  of  this  ultraviolet  limit  of 
the  sun's  spectrum  upon  the  organism  is 
sunburn,  with  which  everyone  has  had 
experience.  However,  sunburn  is  not 
caused  by  too  much  heat.  It  is  produced 
without  heat  by  ultraviolet  light.  It  is 
produced  by  radiations  of  wavelengths 
less  than  about  3,150  Angstrom  tmits, 
which  shows  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  ultraviolet  energy  coming  from  lie 
sun  is  used  in  producing  sunburn.  The 
result  of  sunburn  is  the  pigmentation  or 
tanning  of  the  skin-  This  pigment  is 
called  melanin.  It  is  valuable  in  that  it 
gives  additional  protection  to  tne  organ- 
ism from  the  effects  of  solar  radiation. 


This  process  of  tanning  of  the  skia, 
which  in  turn  is  used  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  akin  and  the 
blood  stream,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  human  body.  But  what  about  the 
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radiation  that  does  penetrate  through 
the  tan  and  the  outer  skint  What  does 
it  dot  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  causes 
a  supply  of  vitamin  D  to  be  given  th& 
blood  stream  that  lies  near  the  skin.  This 
is  done  by  the  action  of  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion upon  a  substance  (called  in  bip- 
chemigtry*  7-dehydro-chole sterol)  in  the 
body  which  converts  it  into  vitamin  D. 
Vitamin  D  is  generally  beneficial  to 
everyone,  but  it  is  of  particular  value  in 
the  prevention  and  curing  of  rickets  in 
children.  Thus^  here  agam,  is  found  a 
very  definite  benefit  of  solar  radiation. 

Destroyer  of  Bacteria 

Carrying  our  detailed  study  of  sun- 
light even  farther,  to  the  field  of  micro- 
organisms, we  find  another  remarkable 
benefit  of  solar  radiation.  This  is  the 
very  significant  property  that  ultra- 
violet light  has  as  a  destroyer  of  bac- 
teria* Bacteria  growth  is  also  destroyed 
by  desiccation,  which  means  by  drying; 
but  ultraviolet  radiation  is  probably  a 
more  important  agent  in  thfl  destruction 
of  bacteria.  Here  again  man's  very  exist* 
ence  must  depend  upon  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion from  the  sun,  for  it  is  an  essential' 
factor  in  preventing  bacteria  and  other 
microorganisms  from  crowding  him  out 
of  his  place  in  the  sun. 

To  get  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
delicacy  and  accuracy  of  tiiia  beneficial 
portion  of  the  solar  radiation  spectrum; 
let  us  examine  it  in  more  detail.  As 
mentioned  above,  only  those  radiations 
of  wavelengths  below  3,150  Angstrom 
units  are  useful  in  producing  sunburn 
and  useful  in  providing  a  supply  of  vita- 
min D  to  the  body.  Likewise,  this  same, 
region  of  radiation  is  useful  in  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria.  In  fact,  ultraviolet 
radiation  of  between  2,600  and  2,700 
Angstrom  units  is  more  powerful  in  bac- 
tericidal action  than  that  of  other  wave- 
lengths- It  is  rather  we^ak  for  radiations 
above  2,900  Angstrom  units.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  2,900  Angstrom  units  is  the 
lower  limit  of  radiation  from  the  sun 
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ttat  reaches  the  earth.  The  son  actually 
emits  radiations  of  wavelengths  lower 
than  2,900  Angstrom  unitSt  b^Jt  none  of 
these  reach  the  earth.  They  are  effective- 
ly filtered  out  on  their  jciirney  to  the 
earth-  This  is  cone  hy  the  presence  cf 
ozone  in  the  earths  atrnoaphen;.'  Tne 
absorption  power  of  ozone  increases 
rapidly  for  wavelengths  below  3,200 
Angstrom  units,  and  so  it  la  able  to  pre- 
vent  any  radiation  from  the  sun  of  wave- 
lengOis  helow  2,900  Angstrom  units  fronn 
reaching  Uie  earth's  surface.  Some  miglt 
think  that  it  would  he  better  if  the  ozone 
were  not  present  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere- It  would  make  the  sun  a  mudi 
more  powerful  bactericidal  agent,  but 
the  absence  of  ozone  would  let  throi:gh 
several  times  as  much  ultraviolet  radia- 
tioHj  and  this  would  probably  be  very 
harmful  to  man,  perhaps  even  to  the 
point  of  his  destruction.  Therefore  it 
8f?en:s  evident  that  tlie  absorption  power 
of  ozone  is  exactly  right  and  that  the 
layer  cf  ozone  was  put  in  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere by  design  and  it  did  not  get 
there  by  ciianee.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  well-designed  creation. 

So,  then,  this  careful! y-measu red-out 
pcrtion  of  radiaticn  f?onies  to  us  in  a  nar- 
row ribbon^  the  borders  of  which  are 
2,900_  and  3,150  Angstrom  units.  It  is  re- 
membered that  The  intensity  of  the  ener- 
gy in  tlie  radiation  from  the  sun  drops 
off  very  rapidly  as  one  goes  into  the 
ultraviolet  region  of  the  radiation.  Also 
the  ozone  layer  absorbs  some  of  it.  The 
result  is  that  less  than  one-thousandth 
of  tJie  total  energy  in   the   total  band 


width  or  spectnnn  of  radiation  from  the 
sun  is  contained  in  this  narrow  ribbon. 
If  a  person  were  lying  outstretched  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  sun,  then  the 
amount  of  energy  he  receives  through 
this  narrow  ribbon  of  radiation  i^  lesd 
than  the  energy  given  oJT  by  the  burning 
of  coal  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  hour. 

Praise  Jehovah 

And  thus  we  began  to  see  how  essen- 
tial solar  radiation  or  sunlight  is  to  life 
itself.  TLis  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator-  Not  a  detail  is 
overlooked  in  making  all  the  various  fea- 
tures of  ereaiion  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether, each  haviog  its  place  and  many 
dependent  one  upon  another.  Truly,  the 
smi  does  praise  Jehovah, 

Awe-inspiring  it  is  that  sunhght  can 

be  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  earth's 
atmosphere  warm,  to  supply  the  whole 
world  with  an  excess,  of  fresh  water,  to 
supply  the  entire  human  race  with  fond 
and  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  measure 
out  accurately  the  delicate  supply  of 
ultraviolet  radiation  wliich  is  also  of  ut- 
most importance  to  liie.  Probably  the 
ancient  servant  of  God  who  vvroto  ihe 
words  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  did  not  know  these  facts  about 
the  sun,  but  still  he  had  the  correct  ap- 
preciation of  creation  because  he  en- 
gaged in  true  worship  and  appreciated 
the  attributes  of  God,  As  important  as 
the  sunlight  is  to  mankind,  knowing  its 
and  our  Creator  ia  something  far  nujie 
important. 


**Prai6€  J^hotah  from  the  earthy  y»  sfd-motwJer^,  and  aU  deeps;  fire  and  Jtail,  snow 

and  vapor;  sCorny  loind,  falftlUng  hit  lootd;  -mouniainB  and  oil  kills;  fruiiftU  trees 

and  all  cetiars;  beasts  and  ail  cottle;  creepinff  things  and  flying  birds;  kings 

of  the  farth  an-d  ail  p^opl^s;  prtnees  and  ali  judges  of  the  earth;  both  yottng 

mtn  prtrf  virffins;  old  men  ami  children:  let  thtm  praise  the  ntime  of 

Jehovah;  for  hia  name  alone  is  exalted;  his  giory  is  above  tAs 

earth   and   the  A e a vtf »*,'-'— Psalm  148:7-13,  Avt.  Stan,    Ver^ 
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AWAKE! 


SfjOJCDlS 


The  Spiritual  Anointing  of  Soi]& 

a  A  NOINT"  ioday  means  "to  smear  or 
x\rub  on  oil;  to  apply  some  oily  sub- 
stance; to  pour  oil  upon";  and  the  Bibl* 
records  anointings  of  such  kind.  Before 
Jesus  Christ  there  were  anointings  of 
men,  but  these  were  for  consecrating 
them  to  offices  different  from  His-  In 
connection  with  the  sacrificial  worship 
of  God,  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest  of 
the  nation  of  Israel,  was  anointed  with 
a  holy  anointing  oil,  and  all  his  succes- 
sors after  him  in  the  high  priesthood. 
They  were  thus  commissioned  to  be  the 
typical  high  priest  of  God  for  that  na- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  kingdom 
over  them  for  which  the  IsraeliJes  put  in 
their  request  to  God,  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tion were  anointed  to  the  royal  ofHce  by 
a  representative  of  God.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  first  case  of 
anointing  with  the  holy  spirit  of  God, 
and  this  was  His  cornmission  to  be  a 
priest  higher  than  Aaron  and  to  be  a 
king  greater  than  David  or  Solomon, 
Following  the  anointing  of  Jesus  with 
the  spirit  to  laBkBBjmChrist or  Atuyint- 
ed  Ortre,  the  anointing  of  His  bridal  com- 
pany or  His  church  must  come,  not  from 
God  only,  but  also  through  Jesus  Christ 
This  was  what  John  the  Baptist  foretold 
when  he  said:  *THe  who  sent  me  to  im- 
merse in  water  he  said  to  me,  '^n  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  spirit  descending  and 
resting,  this  is  he  who  immerses  in  holy 
spirit/"  (John  1:33,  The  Emphatic 
Diaglott)  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Pe- 
ter»  who  had  juet  been  inimersed  with 
the  spirit,  explained  to  the  perplexed 
crowd  looking  on  that  what  tiiey  were 
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observing  was  the  baptism  ot  the  holy 
spirit  of  God  upon  the  faithful  followers 
of  JesQS  Christ,  Peter's  words  were: 
"This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  And  it  sllall  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams: 
and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  hand- 
maidens I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of 
my  spirit/'  Then  Peter  preached  that  the 
One  whom  the  Lord  God  Jehovah  had 
made  Lord  and  Christ  was  the  Jesus 
whom  the  Jews  had  handed  on  the  tree: 
"This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof 
we  all  are  witnesses.  Therefore  being  by 
the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  hav- 
ing received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  holy  [spirit],  he  hath  shed  forth 
this  [spirit],  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 
Notice  that  Peter  thus  confessed  that 
God's  spirit  or  active  force  proceeded 
through  Jesus  Christ— Acts  2:14^36. 

The  consciences  of  many  listening 
Jews  were  pricked,  and  Peter  said  to 
them:  ^^'Eepent,  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  yon  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  holy  [spirit]/' 
(Acts  2:37-40)  Now,  what  does  this  Bi- 
ble record  prove  factually?  This,  that 
Jesus'  followers  were  anointed  when  God 
begot  them  as  His  song  or  children  by 
His  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit-begotten  sons 
of  God  that  are  anointed.  While  the  spir- 
it is  poured  out,  indeed,  upon  all  conse- 
crated flesh  of  God's  servants  and  hand- 
maidens, yet  it  is  not  poured  out  upon 
these  as  mere  fleshly  himian  creatures. 
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No ;  the  bride  of  Christ  is  to  be  a  spirit 
company,  heavenly,  and  the  spirit  is 
poured  out  upon  the  bride's  members  as 
those  who  are  begotten  of  Grod  as  His 
spiritual  children.  At  the  time  of  being 
begotten  by  God's  spirit  they  are  yet 
upon  the  eartt,  and  hence  the  baptism 
or  outpouring  of  the  spirit  comes  upo^ 
them  while  they  are  yet  in  the  flesli,  just 
as  in  Jesu^'  case.  Thereafter  the  holy 
spirit  or  active  force  of  God  operates 
through  their  fleshly  bodies.  For  this 
reason  the  anointing  had  to  wait  uiitiJ 
persons  that  had  consecrated  themselves 
to  God  through  Christ  were  '"born  again'' 
or  'T^orn  from  above"  and  had  thereby 
become  the  spiritual  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  Then  they  received  the 
anointing  with  the  holy  spirit. 

Other  instances  show  that  when  the 
consecration  of  believers  to  6od  is  ac- 
cepted He  begets  them  and  then  anoints 
them  with  His  spirit.  For  example:  In 
the  home  of  Cornelius  the  centurion  at 
Caesarea  the  first  band  of  Gentile  con- 
verts heard  the  gospel  truth  at  Peter's 
lipsj  and  believed  and  accepted.  Then  the 
holy  spirit  was  poured  out  upon  all  such 
GentUe  believers.  The  audible  proof  of 
this  was  that  they  duplicated  the  miracle 
that  happened  at  Pentecost  by  speaking 
in  alien  tongues  unfamiliar  to  them  till 
then.  Certainly  they  must  have  been  be- 
gotten of  the  spirit  at  that  same  time, 
because  it  is  as  begotten  children  of  God 
that  Christ's  followers  are  anointed. 
Likewise,  when  the  Samaritans  believed 
the  evangel  and  were  baptized  in  water 
at  tlie  preaching  of  Philip  the  evangelist, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  wei*e  be- 
gotten until  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
down  there.  These  two  prayed  that  the 
consecrated  Samaritans  might  receive 
the  holy  spirit;  and  when  the  apostles 
laid  their  hands  upon  them,  the  Samari- 
tans believing  received  the  holy  spirit, 
with  evidence. 

Furthermore^,  when  the  apostle  Paul 
came  to  the  city  of  Ephesus  in  Asia 
Minor  and  found  certain  baptized  be- 
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lievers,  he  found  they  had  no  evidence 
of  being  ''born  again'',  because  they  were 
without  certain  vital  truth.  Said  they: 
"We  have  not  even  heard  whether  there 
be  any  holy  spirit/'  But  when  they  had 
accepted  the  new  truths  revealed  at 
Paul's  mouth  and  had  been  rebaptized, 
this  time  *'into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus",  what  followed?  *^*And  Paul  put- 
ting his  hands  on  them^  the  holy  spirit 
came  on  them,  and  they  spoke  Mith 
tongues  and  prophesied.  And  all  the  men 
were  about  tweJve.^^  (Acts  19: 1-7,  Oza- 
glott)  Of  a  certainty  now  indeed  they 
were  'Tjorn  of  water  [tliat  is,  born  of 
cleansing,  refreshing  truth]  and  spirit" ; 
and  their  speaking  in  foreign  languages 
and  propteaying  was  outright  evidence 
that  they  had  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  spirit.  Later  Paul  wrote  to  the  eon- 
secrated  ones  or  "saints  which  sre  at 
Ephesus*'  and  spoke  of  their  trust  in 
Christ  Jesus,  He  said  they  trusted  in 
Christ  Jesus  "after  that  ye  heard  the 
word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salva- 
tion :  in  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  [or  pledge, 
or  guarantee]  of  our  inheritance"  in  the 
heavenly  realm  as  sons  of  God.-— Ephe- 
sians  1 :  13, 14. 

Thus  the  apostle  shows  tbe  importance 
of  the  truth  contained  in  the  gospel  of 
salvation  and  which  is  likened  to  water, 
and  this  they  must  liear  first  and  obey" 
before  they  could  be  begotten  agaiij,  this 
time  from  above,  and  this  time  there- 
fore^^by  the  spirit  of  God  to  become  His 
spiritual  children.  Because  of  becoming 
such  children,  God  would  immediately 
anoint  them  with  His  spirit,  and  they 
would  become  members  of  Christ^s 
'iDody'^  the  church,  which  ia  His  "bride". 
This  illustrates  the  divine  rule  which  ap- 
plies to  this  day,  and  all  professing 
Christians  should  examine  themselves 
by  it  to  see  if  they  are  anointed  chil- 
dren of  the  Lord  G-od,  for  only  such  have 
any  Scriptural  hope  of  reigning  with 
Christ  Jesus  in  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

AWAS^Ef 


Relieious  Antics 


T^elfgious  T^ofcej  Fail  "Nun  Smugglers 
"K  "Reverend  Mother"  Bem&dette  and  ''Rever- 
end Mother"  Dorothea^  two  '^Mothers  Superior", 
proved  to  be  mferior  in  the  dubiona  art  o& 
smuggling.  Coming  into  England  from  Eire, 
Bernadette  and  Dorothea  declared  a  pound  of 
chocolates  and  a  tablecloth.  Persistent  qncstion- 
ing  by  BiiBpieiooa  cuBtomB  officers  agitated  the 
girls,  and  they  began  by  degrees  producing 
articles  from  Uieir  baggage  and  oat  from  the 
voliiimnoas  folds  of  their  flawing  rohes.  But 
tboae  mean  old  men  were  Btill  unsatdsfied,  and 
the  aaintly  "Mothers"  were  relieved  of  more 
loot  by  the  humiliation  of  a  woman  aeucher'a 
going  right  down  t^  their  akin  to  keep  them 
from  Bkinning  the  goTemment.  Never  again  be- 
lieve those  volmninous  black  nnn  draperies  ft 
vaste  of  cloth^  for  this  time  thej  concealed- not 
only  the  soft  and  saintly  bodies  of  Bemadette 
fiDd  Dorothea^  bnt  also  ties^  pipes,  alarm  cIoetB, 
pocket  watobsB,  wrist  watches,  gloves,  fountain 
pens,  a  dress,  a  blouse,  stockings,  veils  and  baby 
bonnets. 

Only  after  being  confronted  irith  this  accus- 
ing pile  of  booty  did  the  girte  admit  on  sad  Sep- 
tember 9,  1947,  that  they  were  smu^lcrs.  Only 
then,  too,  did  they  admit  lying  to  the  officers^ 
Would  the  following  Bible  reading  restrain 
the  Catholic  "Mothers  Superior^'T — "Lying  lips 
are  abomination  to  the  Load.''  ''The  getting  of 
treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed 
to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek'  defith.*^  ( Proverbs 
12:22^  ^1:^)  Donbtlvbs  more  restraining  to 
their  kleptomania  tendencies  of  ^'getting'  of 
treasures  by  a  lying  tongue'^will  be  the  £nes 
each  suffered  of  50  ponnde  and  costs  of  10 
pounds  10  shilling;s. 

Parochial  School  Textbooks  a  Joke 
'^  Several  years  ago  a  Catholic  priest  spread 
his  religion  through  the  colorful  pages  of  a 
comic  hook.  Garbing  his  religion  in  this  comedy 
dress  struck  the  fancy  of  Catholics,  and  now 
fall-grown  editions  are  printed  in  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Topix,  the  name  of  the  comic  book, 
is  published  in  New  Ybrk  city,  and  editor 
Francis  McG-rade  says  that  its  ^'largest  distri- 
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butdon  is  throtwh  the  Catholic  schools  where 
the  volumes  are  now  used  as  a  teaching' belp'^ 
And  there  is  still  more  to  come.  The  same 
pablishers  have  a  new  cartoon  book  soon  to  be 
released,  which  "will  constitutes  erusade againat 
oonmaunism  among  the  youth".  So  the  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  can  whip  up  another  Children's 
Crusade,  hke  the  one  in  1212  where  50,000 
children  either  died  or  becamo  slaves. 

Taymg  the  Fifth-Column  Church 
'IB  A  recent  AP  dispatch  said :  "The  navy  has 
paid  the  CathoUc  Church  on  Guam  $524,950.23 
for  wartime  damage  to  38  properties,  Paciflo 
fleet  headquarters  announced  today/'  There 
were  queations  as  to  the  legality  of  this  pay- 
ment, yet  it  was  promptly  made  to  the  Cath- 
oUc Church,  whereas  Protestant  claims  had  up 
to  that  time  been  unpaid.  Does  the  Guam  pay- 
off establish  a  precedent  for  the  Philippines, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cSaims  from 
the  United  States  war  daiiaa^eB  of  $125,000,0001 
In  case  you  did  not  see  the  news  dispatch  from 
Matiila  in  January,  1944,  it  reported^  ''The 
Japan  ese-aponeored  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines Tifls  now  been  recognized  by  the  Vati- 
can'," (The  Florida  Time^-Union^  January  11, 
1944)  Thus  the  Vatican  aided  with  the  Japa- 
nese aggressors  and  against  the  United  States, 
but  with  characteristic  cheek  the  fifth-column 
Hierarchy  presents  the  bill  to  Uncle  Sanu 

Qathohcs  Consider  Freedom  "PersecMtion" 
%  Ou  November  3,  1947,  the  New  YoA^TiitMB 
published  an  article  that  accurately  portrays 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  view  of  freedom. 
The  Polish  government  repealed  a  aeries  of  old 
laws  that  restricted  the  activities  of  sects  other 
than  Roman  Cathotic.  The  decree  was  signed 
by  Polish  President  Biemt  on  September  5, 
1947,  and  put  several  rehgious  sects  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Roman  Catholicism.  It  had 
been  possible  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  get  these 
sects  declared  criminal,  and  now  the  howling 
Vaticanites  scream  that  hfting  the  ban  on  these 
sects  is  a  drive  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church! 
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Needling  the  Pope 


IN  October  0.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Metli- 
odiat  bishop,  expressed  concern  oYex 
the  Roman  Catholic  por^ition  on  religious 
liberty,  and  posed  thepe  embarraeaing 
questions  for  the  pope: 

1.  Does  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiircrh  1)C- 
ll^ye  that  the  state  should  Ireeit  all  religions 
in  all  parte  of  the  worM  with  equal  favor  1 13f 
tbe  answer  is  yes,  what  did  Fope  Leo  Xlli 
mean  when  in  the  encyclioaJ  Immoriale  Dei  he 
de<^iared;  "'It  is  not  lawful  ior  tne  stat6  .  .  . 
to  hold  in  equal  favor  differer-t  kinds  of  reli- 
gion^' ? 

2.  Dnea  the  Koman  €atIiolic  Church  Mie\e 
that  man  should  he  free  to  embra^^e  and  pru- 
fe&s  the  reliKiOQ  he  siiaJI  leJieve  to  bs  true, 
guided  by  tbe  right  oi  reason?  If  the  answer 
is  yea,  why  did  the  pope  in  1864  in  the  famous 
Si^tlabus  of  Errors  conden^-n  that  freedom  1  , 

3.  Does  the  Roman  Ca.tbolic  Church  believe 
in  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  eonsciene?, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  j^ress!  If  the  answer  \h 
ye-s,  why  in  the  Spanish  cati^ehisin,  used  In  all 
relijrious  inatniction  hi  Spair.,  are  ihoe  free- 
doms c?ondenined,  and  why  is  censorship  o: 
the  press  jus^jfied  t 


4.  Does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believe 
in  relij^ious  liberty^  If  the  answer  is  yea  .  .  , 
why  under  ('ardinal  Spellman's  imprimatur 
dpesthe  Itev.  Francis  J.  OounelL  in  stating  *'the 
Ca'boJic  position"  say:  *'If  the  coiint!^'  is  dis- 
t^j:Hiveiy  Calh^lie — that  is,  if  the  population 
is  alniDsl  entirely  Ca^holie,  and  the  national 
life  and  institutions  .a::^  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Catholicity — the  civil  nilers  can  eor- 
fiider  themselves  jiiatifed  in  restrietinjr  or  pre- 
venting denominatjonal  activities  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  rtlj^icn''?  in  triis  the  reason  Protet:- 
tar.t  schools  and  (^hurfihegare  closed  ir.  Spain  1 

b.  Docs  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believe 
in  the  separation  of  church  and  state^  and  is  it 
jn  accord  witii  the  declaration  of  tho  Buproine 
Court  ir  the  recent  decision  in  the  New  Jersey 
school  bus  case,  namely  "Mhe  First  Amend- 
^lent  has  oreeted  a  wall  between  church  and 
state.  That  wall  mvM  ho  kept  high  and  Im- 
pregnable. We  could  not  approve  the  slight- 
est i:re<-joh'''?  If  th.e  answer  is  yes,  how  are  we 
to  understand  the  ^j/llabus  of  Errors  which 
speejacally  cordemng  the  proposition  "the 
church  oujrht  to  bo  separated  from  the  state, 
and  tl.c  state  from  the  church"! 


Liberty  or  Death -Which? 

If  that  was  the  ohoioe  of  n:en  to  whom  even  liborty  ccnld  not  brine: 
life,  how  much  more  should  men  today  choose  freedom  that  brings  life 
everlasting.  The  choice  is  bei'ore  all.  Ycu  must  ciioose  God'ri  truths 
which  makes  one  free  and  loads  to  life,  or  tlie  false  do?trines  of  -demon- 
inspired,  sinOaden  men,  whi<!h  lead  to  death, 

Three  Bible-study  liplps  of  :niore  than  ZOO  ^lages  each  are  here 
offered  on  a  Sl.CO  contribution.  ThorL^  is  "l^ct  God  Be  Trut",  with 
24  chapters  in  doctrinal  treatise  form,  '"Ikt  Kingdom  h  at  lland'\  with 
its  develcpment  of  the  Ix^ingdom  promie^e,  and  "The  Truth  ShaU  Make 
You  Free\  with  its  rarration  of  events  from  ii:an's  bepiuiing,  and  lof^^y 
cf  freetlom,  through  the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ,  Ubtuin  and  read 
these  now.  Choo?*e  irutij,  freedom  and  everlasting  life. 


I  IT  AOamfl  St. 


WATCHTOWER 

Enclosed  Rml  a  contribution  of  $1.0(>.  Tlease  send  tr>  nie  ihe  tK«)ks 

fn  <it  Hand"  and  "The  Truth  f^fi'iU  Mulre  V'm  />.<*'. 


BrDofclynl,  N.Y. 

Lft  Ood  Be.  Truo'\  "Thft  Kingdotj^ 


Name - ^-.- 

City  — 


Srror! 


Zona  ^0 iStnUi  _ ^ 
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A  W^AKEl 


NOVEHBEB 


"Uttl*  AHCmbly"  Bif  Isviw 

^  TliR  "UttE«  Asaembl/'  tmn  be- 
come the  big  Issue  tn  th«  United 
Nation*,  [t  la  In  effect  ao  Id- 
tenm  ComioItTee  repreeentiny 
the  General  Afw^mblj,  to  act 
when  That  body  1h  no:  la  sewLoo. 
It  In  to  be  matle  up  oT  one  dele- 
fcate  from  each  of  the  757  mem- 
ber Batlons  and,  a'ttlng  In  con- 
tinuous B«Mlon,  TTlJl,  together 
with  ether  nsatt&n,  handle  Ip- 
veflt1;?atlonfl  and  apiK>1nt  conmaLfi- 
olCDfl  of  Intiulry  upcn  the  ap- 
proval 4>f  two-thirds  of  Its  nM*m- 
terB.  The  olDject  is  miiDly  to  «et 
atrouDil  t^  Teto  obatructtOTilQm 
ot  the  Soviet.  The  Soviet  said  It 
would  boycott  the  "Little  Assem- 
bly" if  adopted.  Bat,  by  a  Tote 
of  41  to  6,  ttf  U.K.  (Noveni- 
b*?r  15)  mt  up  the  ''Little  Awein- 
bly"  Interim  Coniunlttee,  to  n^et 
for  the  firat  time  within  Mk 
weeks  aft^r  the  eod  of  the  G«k- 
eral  Aseembly'a  sestlon  for  tms 
yrar. 

Paleatliie  &rii]tS«i 
^  Russian  and  AmeHcan  men>- 
bern  of  fl  rubeola mlltee  of  the 
Special  U.N.  Committee  od  Pol- 
entloe  rt^ached  an  agreement 
November  10  aS  to  how  pB.rtltloD 
of  Pa5efltlne  wfi.s  to  be  effected. 
It  waa  decided  thit  Britain 
fLbould  terminate  her  League  oC 
Natl  oil  S  maDdttte  orer  Palestine 
on  May  J,  1946,  and  that  Arab 
and  Jewish  statea  would  become 
liidependsat  a«  soon  tbeTeafter 
as  fKiaslble.  British  troojw  were 
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to  maintain  order  aatll  the  man- 
date ended-  A  U.N,  Commission 
was  to  c<M>perate  with  tbe  Brit- 
ish In  acMmpllAhlcR  the  iNirtl- 
tlon.  On  NoT^mber  18  Sir  Alex- 
ander Oadoffan,  of  Brltalc.  told 
the  U.N-  that  Britain  will  with- 
draw Jts  troopa  from  Pateitine 
by  August  1, 1W8,  and  wtll  main- 
tain order  until  then  only  la 
U^ilt^d  areaa,  an^  will  not  be 
available  Ln  enforcing  partition. 
Tbe  Brftlflh  ffOTemraent  also  re- 
■erred  the  right  to  terminate  the 
mandate  any  lime  after  tho  Aa- 
Bembly  reaches  a  dedaioa  and 
would  take  DO  reaponslblLlty  for 
any  U.N.  settlement  aoi  accept- 
able to  both   Jews  end  Arabs. 

gecwrtty  Co^Mel  ElectlM 

^  The  United  Nations  (General 
Assembly  en  November  13  broke 
a  dendlock  that  had  cootlnucd 
since  September,  by  electing  the 
Llrtilije  1o  nembershlp  In  lire 
Security  Council  Canada  and 
Ai^zitlna  had  been  chostm  In 
earlier  balloting  to  lU  the  three 
▼acanclca  resultinic  from  Uie  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  Austra- 
lia, Poland  and  Braill  The  Se- 
TOricy  <^nnoU  Is  now  compoeed 
of  China,  FraDce^  U,  S.S.B.,  the 
mited  Kingdom,  the  tinlted 
States.  Arj:entlDa,  BeW^mi  Can- 
ada, Colombia,  S^jHa  and  the 
Ukmlna  The  flrrt  five  are  per- 
manent members, 

WqM  Cwut  iBtarpretoOoM 
^'Tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
U.N-  oa  SoTembcr  J4  adopted 


reaolutlona  1r  faTCr  of  Kreat«r 
uite  by  iliat  body  of  thte  Interna- 
i\vaA\  Court  of  Juatlce.  Tho  reao- 
lutions  called  for  a  periodic  re- 
view by  Che  Court  of  lejal  polnti 
arising  in  ttie  U.N.,  inelufllnff  In- 
terpretation :>rpontr«Y^rttfd  parts 
of  tbe  cliarter.  Russia's  repre- 
sentAtlve  atreniiouily  objected  to 
the  latter  provlaion- 

Knreftit  ContmlMlon 

^  The  i:.  N.  Pollllcal  CommU- 
tee  in  early  November  voted  fnr 
a  nine-man  Korean  comrolsstoa 
to  supervlw  electioiia  tbore  and 
help  act  up  t  Xorean  govom- 
menr  wUh  a  vievr  to  ultimate 
irllhdrawal  of  American  and  So- 
Tlet  ttoopfl  from  the  country-  The 
iluMlan  ri>p^resentntlTe  annoitncvd 
that  ItusaU  'wonld  boycott  thi 
commlMlon,  which  nieani  that 
the  Dine-man  group  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Ruasian  ions 
of  Korea,  wbere.  It  la  averred, 
Itumla  has  bulIt  up  a  Commn- 
niflt-tralned  army  to  oyerrun 
fiout^em  Korea  when  occupation 
forces  are  w:ihdrawu. 

XJNESOO  CoDfereace 

<!>  The  UoH'^d  Natlftni  Eduea- 
tlonol.  ScEenUCr  and  Curtural 
Or^nlHiOon  ^tN'ESCO)  m"et  In 
Meiico  in  early  November.  Tbey 
heard  a  report  by  lf>r  Jidlaa 
Huxley,  the  director  «^3nera], 
who  sixike  of  UNESCT  "an  one 
or  the  sreat  symbol*  of  hope  in 
the  difficult  and  indt^  often  de- 
pressing and  threatening  world 
picture  of  1<Hla/V  H^  laid  that 
plans  were  completed  durlcjr 
1M7  for  a  world-wide  campal^ 
to  corobat  ignorance  an:l  Illiter- 
acy. Projects  for  fundamental 
education  were  under  eonaldera- 
lioa  Sir  Sarrapalli  Kadhaitrlsh' 
nan,  of  India,  olijected  in  de- 
bate to  tte  dominance  of  Engllah- 
apeaklBg  personnel  In  the  aecre- 
Urlat  of  UNESCO.  He  aald  614 
of  iu  55T  posts  were  held  hj 
French  ur  EngHfth-speaklng  zia- 
tlonala.  and  recommended  that 
the  conference  correct  the  \m- 
proMion  Uiat  irSESCO  wis  "an 
AaRto-Aroencan  conci^rn". 

The  admlsBlon  of  Swlt«rland, 
Italy,  AuatrLa  and  iTungary  ia- 
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creased  ti>  tblrty-six  DAtlons  tbe 
oiwnberflhip  of  CMCSOO. 

U.  S.  I^yjat7  Review  Bosrd 

^  NlD«tecn  men  nnd  ohe  wom- 
an, nil  lawynrB  and  scholara, 
^rcre  appolnred  on  NoT^mber  8 
to  serve  as  a  l.oyRlry  B^^v^ew 
Boari.  hy  thtt  V.S.  Civ!l  B^tv^ce 
(^ni mission.  They  will  h^flP  the 
cases  of  Fo(teral  eroLiloyeee 
cbarj?ed  wtth  Wnir  disloyal  W 
tiie  goTernment  of  lb€  TT.  S.  Pub- 
peoted  persona  will  flr^t  bave 
prlrate  hoarinffs  In  the^j*  o-wr  dfr 
parment  and  cRn  tl:pii  apcwal,  It 
neccRaary,  ro  r^e  HeTl(?w  Board 
for  HDOtliGr  liparing  and  trial 
Tliat  board,  howevpr.  f.'finnot  act 
In  cases  t?hero  an  erupJ<>;ee  la 
dlsmlSMA  by  summary  prooftdur* 
oC  the  State  I>epaTtnientp  TAoa^ 
■0  dJamiased  atay  ont 

European  Rccoitat7  Pr^Kram 

^  The  flrat  wpek  tyf  Notwnbep 
wllneswd  Intense  activity  in 
WaaliJn*rtOD.  PrellnilnRry  to  a 
apeclal  spuaton  of  Cosi^reae  ther^ 
were  f&nferenn^s  In  anfl  between 
many  burtaiw  and  dejiart  nrt?or^ 
By  tbe  end  of  that  we<*k  tlie  ad- 
minlBtratlon  had  about  complet- 
ed tts  n^ntalive  propo&ala  for 
niaklnff  tbe  Marehall  jrian  effcc:'- 
tive.  Stop-pap  or  tnterim  aid  was 
fOPCDiost  OD  tbe  proj^rmiJi.  <.'al]los 
for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
pEorleico'-s  for  Europe,  piirtlcu- 
larly  str^*»^inff  Fran:*©  and  Ita!y. 
The  flffure  &Iqc  Included  Ir.' 
CT^aa^  o<*cUpatSon  OdStA.  TUfl 
lonff-ranH^  aid  plan,  now  off- 
ciaUr  dtjftlgnated  tlifl  European 
Rec*f>vpry  t^roffrano  (ERP).  had 
been  {■<insldered  by  the  Presl- 
dpnt'a  CounHJ  of  Economlo  Ad- 
vUots.  Tht'y  tflld  th?  plan  would 
not  Injure  AmerJran  economy,  it 
DieaaxiveM  were  tnk-en  to  hold  bn:?k 
Inflaticii.  A  dtfienp  commUtf^  of 
□Snetcen,  imder  tho  sfcHretary  of 
rommfrpe,  HarrlmLn,  also  of- 
fered advjfy).  Result;  tli«  Barri- 
mail  report,  125,<)iW  wordu.  It 
ftaid  the  roBt  oT  the  ERP  would 
be  53  billion  dollars  daring  I1U8. 
Th&  totHl  roar  d'jrioK  the  foMow- 
lui-  thret  Aear*  would  be  at  leant 
tw»?lve  hinion»  mayt>c?  17  bllilon. 
Tho    oommmi?e    rcfco in n: ended   a 


vpeclfil  goremnvrnt  at^ocy  be  set 
up  to  handle  this  Itopcrtam  ^vo- 

In  trie  caucus  roona  of  tt<\ 
^v^Date  olfice^  bnlldtti^  the  l^enate 
ForelRD  Itrfatlon*  Committee  and 
the  House  I'^orelffn  Affairs  Om- 
mtttee  met  in  Joint  wsalon  fNo- 
v^mber  lOi  to  henr  the  eaa*  for 
tbe  ERP.  Ir  hijflrd  Mr.  Marshall : 
tijtcl  ether  admlnlBtration  leaders 
were  heard  before  ee^jarate  ses- 
HlonH  oC  the  tVt';><.j>oclbeft»  prehoi- 
Inary  to  a<^tIon  ^  ConffreM  It- 
stflf.  The  ftlni  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram, aaid  Mr.  Marehall,  was  to 
h"^lp  Western  Eurc>i)ean  coun- 
Trlea  *to  preserve  Ifcelr  free  flO- 
clei>  and  tlie  heritage  we  [Amer- 
Lcanal  aharo  with  ihum".  Mr 
Mamliali  aJeo  recoiaitieiided  $300,- 
000.000  in  special  aid  fi>r  China. 

tlAW  Coatnri 

#  TLft  preiider.t  of  the  t'nlied 
Automobtle  WorJtei-a  (ClOt  with 
Itfl  P20.0()0  -menibem.  Is  IVa^ter 
PhllLp  Heiilher.  Hft  »^ape<*  power 
wH!i  left-wiuff  Geo.  P.  Addepi.  the 
acfcretarjr- treasurer  ot  ilae  organ- 
izatton,  and  with  two  vicp-preel- 
deotfl,  alao  left-wtiurera.  Fourtoen 
of  t]ne  22  board  memtwra  weto 
leftlatB.  ThR  second  week  of  No- 
vember saw  (lie  eleventh  Annual 
ConveatlftM  of  tho  UAW  Id  ap»- 
slou*  There  Mr.  IlenthEf  tvop 
<»omplete  control  of  tfce  union, 
training  70  per<:ent  or  the  vol**, 
Beuther-biicked  Emil  Maxey  l>ea! 
Add#»s  two  to  one  for  tJie  srcrp- 
tarj-treBsuFPr'n  office.  The  leftist 
vtce-rreMdrnts  were  alJ*o  (lUBti^d. 
aa  wer.  aa  mcMt  of  the  lE'ftlfit 
members  on  the  eiecutlve.  b<.£rdj 
where  Bebtl:<^f  camildatefe 
aintiunled  to  Hghteeu  after  the 
electl^pa.  Kpck  of  tJie  Keiith^r 
victory  was  tbe  Influence  of 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO- 

ThJrtlrth  AnnlverBar^ 

^  I:a  ^osccw  en  ^'ova;3]^1i^  T  a 
mllltfl.r,v-clvllian  parade  marched 
tliroujh  Ued  Square  pa*t  I-enio'^ 
tomb  In  ^vlnJ  and  aleet,  and 
prominent  Soviet  odklnls  n^ 
viewed  the  paradere  from  atop 
the  tomb-  It  was  la  conin:«tiaora' 
tlon  of  ttie  noishevlk  revolution 


which  freed  Kusslana  from  tfie 
dominatioa  cf  the  csars  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  dictator- 
ship of  1lie  Comtnuniar  jidrty. 
ThoUKli  the  Soviet  recelvefl  m'A- 
^lonft  of  doUarfl^  worth  of  Inrefgn 
■vv'iir  e<lu1pment  (and  Is  still  ppt- 
tlng  i*ind-leafte  jjckxJs)  frcm  the 
l\H.,  iloi!ie  of  ihia  api"H^are'i  in 
the  parade.  Only  Riisjsian-made 
«qu1pm&nt,  ^ninif,  tanks  Eind 
trucks  were  used. 

Defenw;  mloMtT,  Mfirsha! 
Nikolai  A^  Bul;;*inin.  sum]  '^war- 
nionjfer*"  of  the  'japitulit;T  H.tfl- 
UMii  were  maklns:  plnns  fi>r  a 
new  nnperUlisric  ^er.  In  k<» 
speaking  he  *v'hc»p(fc  ihe  ^^entl- 
nieiirs  of  iCololov.  nh**  on  ilie 
prL'cedliiff  ^ivenlntr  praised  Mie 
itusfi-a.li  InclJDutlon  t.o  peac«,  jnd 
coiideiarUHl  il:e  "'v.arEuori^'or1ri:" 
of  the  LMClcns  n:>t  In  oLTeeiiK'nt 
with  llut&ifi*  tarilcularly  the 
Un1t(^d  Slates  aad  CTeiit  l^ritfiin. 
Mololov  alsii  attaL"t,fd  idanti  foL" 
"world  doijjiuution  liy  the  UjiH' 
eci  Slates"  urd  iij;  " preparation 
it>r  apKrc^sKi Oil''.  A*v?r'jMi:  thai 
the  s^?crt?i  o£  the  aiojn  V>mb  hnd 
l(in;f  ceased  to  erial.  Uoloiov 
brought  fi>rth  ii'll'il.y  ^suhorimt 
apijlaufle  from  his  more  or  leas 
pj"0inim?ni:  i^Iommunii^t  a;:(ilence- 
The  man-wor&hipln?  tcndi-ncles 
of  ConimLiii am  wert'  iLariilesled 
ill  eiU^S'es  ami  immt^pg^  p-clMrt's 
o'  ?talia,  vr)io  wbs  }i:jii*t^ir  ab- 
aejit  frnm  Ihe  c<'lobra^loLi^. 

Bloti  in  Francft  and  Italy 

'^  Thf»  second  week  of  Novera- 
Iwr  witnessed  Iho  mrMil»»ncr  of 
utrikfa  nnd  ri<"t?  in  boKh  France 
a"nd  Italy.  Tn  Fmn<"e  the  rrnn- 
iJMUnist  pJirly  haPi  (*ontri>l  over 
much  of  l!ibr>T%  doLiiruiliT^e  rhe 
Cohtcdrrai^tn*  Opnprala  rfu  Tro- 
tw</ '((Jeneral  Ooiifeiieratlnn  o' 
r.flbf'rj.  The  national  coninlnee 
of  ah*!  feiierHlior  on  Nofi'ui- 
har  12  Sssun]  a  ri^nlfeftlo  ranhm 
npon  "£ll  the  wortprfl  of  Frnuce" 
lo  deninnd  hJ^h^iT  wucg!*,  nr,d  j^lv- 
liiR  the  i;r>vernnient  iirlil  Decern- 
biT  lit  In  upprnve  a  mijiiiiiuiu 
VtBfff  of  lOnPiOO  fran^i^  a  ]no::ilh. 
ThTfiiii^h'ait  France  fnciory  w<»rlr- 
eru  ■^venr  on  3triWt\  jmd'Sn  Mar- 
solilt*  vlolen:^^  hr<>ke*o\it.  TroL^ps 
and  nohlle  i;jar<'.H  were  aflslj^ntd 
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to  patrol  the  streeta  The  Cc^n- 
mnnlst  part^r  d«Doimced  both  t^ 
De  Oaulllst  party  and  tlie  Rama- 
dlOT  government,  terming  thero 
simply  "t-wo  winffg  of  the  Amer- 
Icaa  party",  Eamadter  said  both 
the  De  GauUists  and  the  Com- 
munistB  were  extremiBts  that 
toeaaced  the  republic  with  ci^il 
war, 

Xn  Italy  left-wingeru  started 
Tlo]e^(^e  In  numerous  cltlea,  At- 
tacking right-wing  party  head- 
qnarterB  and  newspaper  ofUceB. 
A  numbGr  of  perSQDi  were  killed. 
In  Naples  rioters  tried  to  rafse 
the  red  flag  over  the  city  haU, 
and  were  flred  upon  by  the 
ttoopB.  Strikes  were  called  Ja 
various  cities. 

Siamese  Twins 

^  Slan),  about  the  size  of 
France  and  with  a  population  of 
ID  million,  has  two  political  cod- 
tenders  for  domination  of  Its 
affairs.  These  'twinB",  however, 
werft  Q-ot  ftttfiched  to  fttinh  otb^t 
In  any  -way.  Plbul  Songgram 
headed  a  pro-Hitler  faction  and 
was  thd  puppet  of  the  Japanese 
dnrlnsr  the  war.  Pride  Panymy- 
oQg  favors  democracy  after  the 
Amerlcaa  pattern  and  has  been 
politically  in  the  lead  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  NoTember  fi 
Songffram  staged  a  i>olitleal 
comeback  by  means  of  a  blood- 
lees  revolution,  hie  troQpg  aeUlo? 
control  of  Bangkok,  the  capital. 
The  government  fled.  Songgraxa 
appointed  a  new  regime,  more  to> 
his  liking. 

Hanla  Sentenced 

^  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Peasant  Party  In  Rumania,  Dr. 
Jnliu  Maoiii,  a  former  premier, 
was  convicted  of  "treafion''  on 
November  11,  together  wftb  Ion 
Mihalache,  vice-president  of  the 
party.  Seventeen  other  prominent 
noD- Communist  llum.anlana  were 
on"  trial  with  them,  and  all  were 
convicted  and  sentenced.  Dr. 
JManlu  and  Ion  Mihalache  were 
given  life  sentences  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  deprived  of 
their  personal  fortonea  and  civil 
atatua.  (The  death  seotence  is 
not  permitted  under  the  presepl 
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Bamanfan  emuttitiitioiL)  Coua- 
ftti  for  the  d^eidants  aK»e«led. 

Vale  of  Kflslimlr 

#  Kashmir  Ig  a  predominaJ^tly 
Moslem  state  (of  Ia4ia)t  but  has 
a  Hindu  maharajah  as  ruler,  fn^ 
vaded  by  Paldstan  Moslem^  to 
force  adber^iee  to  that  doinln- 
ion,  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  was  the 
Keoe  of  bloody  battlea  between 
them  and  iDdiaa  army  troops  In 
earty  Noveiaber,  After  fa&vlng  de- 
stroyed mach  property  the  Mos- 
lem Invaders  were  routed.  To- 
ward tbe.middle  of  the  month  it 
was  rumored  ttiat  HlnduKtao 
would  ask  the  TJ.  N.  to  supervLae 
a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  as  to 
whether  It  should  Join  Pakistan 
or  HindnstaiL 

The  HIkolaJosyk  Affair 

#  The  flight  of  Staclalaw  Miho- 
lajczyk,  Peasaot  Party  leader, 
from  Poland,  has  beea  de^rlbed 
as  ED  amazlDs  spectacle.  Seven 
^ther  Polish  \^<lera  aGcoiapai:^^^ 
him.  Pear  of  a  so-called  ''treason 
trial"  before  the  Communists 
convinced  them  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor.  He 
denied  receiving  aid  from  ^7 
foreign  embassy  in  making  his 
escape.  When  he  reached  the 
iBrltlsh  DocupatioD  zone  of  Ggt^ 
many,  however,  Great  Britain 
provided  a  special  RAF  plane  to 
carry  blm  to  England,  where  he 
was  given  sanctuary  and  where 
his  wife  bad  been  living  for  soaie 
time.  In  Britain  bis  arrival  was 
Cheered  by  members  of  the  Honae 

of  OommODff, 

British  BDdKetai7  Faux  Fa« 

^  Britain's  chancellor  of  the  es- 
chegner,  Hn^  Dalton,  went  to 
the  HoDse  of  Commons  Novem- 
ber 22  to  present  the  new  budget 
On  the  way  he  met  a  Star  re- 
porter Mend,  gave  him  a  few 
hints  of  what  said  budget  woold 
be  like,  and  proceeded  on  bis 
way.  In  his  speech  to  the  Com- 
mons he  annouaced  a  boo4t  of 
£280^000,000  In  neit  year's  taxes, 
iovolvlng  coasumer  goods^  busi- 
ness profits,  gambling,  and  aieo- 
hollc  beverages.  But  the  iSfar  had 
the  news  iD  tl»e  hands  of  the  pub- 


lie  before  the  Commons  ad- 
journed for  the  day.  There  waa 
a  call  for  Mr.  Dalton  to  10  Down- 
ing Street,  a  Cabinet  meBt\ne*  a 
queationing  In  the  Commons  next 
day,  and  a  call  by  Prime  i^lnis- 
.ter  Attlee  on  Klag  George.  Then 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Dal- 
ton had  ^'resigned'*.  Allowing 
budgetary  iuformatlon  to  leak 
out  was  a  fuux  pas.  Sir  Stafford 
Crlpps.  mfuister  of  economic  at- 
fatrs,  was  nanw^i)  aa  Dalton'S  ftttc- 
cessor.  It  was  hlDted  that  the 
faux  pas  was  made  at  an  oppor- 
tuoe  time, 

Oheckfl  for  Losers 

^  Checks  for  some  100.000,000 
pounds  ($400,000,000)  were 
mailed  November  5  to  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  British 
claimants  for  losses  due  to  war 
damage  of  their  properties.  It  Is 
the  first  bulk  payment  made  to 
Britishers  who  had  homes  and 
other  property  damaged  by  the 
GevTna.n$  during  the  war.  The 
aggregate  of  payments  to  be 
made  will  be  £170,000.000. 

FlylnffBoat 

^  The  largest  plane  ever  bpilt  Is 
the  NXST620,  a  plywood  flying 
boat  With  eight  engines,  Sl^^OOt 
hull,  sao-foot  wlngBpTfiad  and  an 
elght-story-hlgh  rudder.  The  cab- 
in will  carrv  700  men.  The  plane^ 
made  ItB  maiden  ^igbt  three  days 
before  the  Senate  War  Inveatl- 
gatlon  Committee  on  November  4 
begaii  Inquiry  Into  the  3540,000,- 
000  aircraft  contracts  awarded 
to  Mr_  Hughes,  builder  of  the 
NX37S20.  Hughes  himself  flew 
the  200-ton  colossus  70  feet  ftl>ove 
water  for  a  mila  Other  t^ts 
were  n^ade  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  Long  Beach,  California. 

ThnnderJet  Planes 

^  The  Republic  P-S4  "^und^ 
jet''  fighter  plane,  announced  No- 
vember 2p  is  th6  solution  of  the 
problem  of  high  dre  powet  from 
planes  that  sE^roach  the'  speed 
of  sound.  Testa  showed  that  thB 
"ThundfflTiet"  guns  flred  at  a  rat© 
faster  by  50  percent  than  tboSe 
used  In  aircraft  during  th«  war, 
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>Vhat  is  it? 

Good  tidings  of  joy! 

Jcy  f  cr 

whcm? 

Joy  to  all  people/ 

l-^iercing  the  glcom  of  riationa} 
and  racial  intolerance,  tiie  good 
tidings  of  a  savior  for  all  men 
brings  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
many.  The  divinely  provided 
bat'is  for  this  joy  is  cl(!arly  out- 
lined in  the  32-page  booklet 
The  Joy  of  All  the  People, 
This  talk  m'bs  g-iven  by  the 
president  of  the  Watch  Tower 
Society  on  a  world  tour  this 
year  to  audiencps  in  Oriental. 
African  and  European  landsj 
aad  is  now  available  in  printed 
form. 

Showing  Jiow  pagan  coetrinf^  aa  practiced  by  h^atberdom  or  as  adopted  by  ChriRtenilom  bring 
CO  joy,  this  boukiet  stril^es  at  the  oansfj  of  scitow  ami  liopcfuHy  sbowh  a  rsuisom  lor  aU  men.  Your 
copy  may  bo  liad  for  a  ic  ^OJitributltm.  Better  still,  cbLain  sevrral  anU  share  with  your  frieitdB, 


WATCHTOWEB  IIT  Adams  St.  Brooklyn  1,  N.  T. 

U  Enctoe^d  flflfl  £1,0(»  for  30  c'cr»1^9  of  The  .iw  0/  Ail  the.  People. 

^  Enclofwd  tiud  ttV  for  15  copies  of  The  Joy  of  All  thv  Pi^ople. 
U  EDtlo&4}d  fliiil  r>€  J<;rtbe  ti<wkl«t  lie  Juy  of  Ail  the Ptoplc: 
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Christendom's 


Pagan  Foundations 

"Christian"  religion  proved  a  stranger  to  Bible  truth 

Christmas  Rooted  in  Paganism 

A  heathen  celebration,  and  not  the  birthday  of  Christ 

Do  Clothes  Make  the  Woman? 

What  the  "new  look"  will  cost  in  dollars  and  comfort 


The  Marshall  Plan 

Its  history  crystallised 
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Christendom's  Pagan  Foundations 


BEHOLD  the  ramshackle,  rickety  old 
house  of  religions  Christendom  I 
What  an  astonishing  mixture  of  confn- 
eion  in  architecture  and  design,  what  a 
conglomeration  of  building  materials, 
what  a  rambling  monstrosity,  this  many- 
roomed  mansion  of  pseudo-Christianity! 
From  its  uppermost  cornices  to  its  very 
foundations  it  is  a  fabulous  mockery,  a 
monstrous  fraud,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  deception,  that  is  plastered  and 
smeared  over  with  a  form  of  godlinesa^ 
but,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  is  a  heathenish 
fabrication  ttiroughout.  It  is  indeed  a 
houae  divided  against  itself,  a  house 
made  of  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  a  house 
founded  on  the  ancient  and  shifting 
sands  of  paganism,  having  as  its  notori- 
ous desimer  and  engineer  none  other 
than  the  Devil  himself- 

For  a  closer  examination  of  this  tot- 
tering house  of  religion  begin  at  the 
foundation,  and  you  wilJ  be  amazed,  even 
shocked,  to  discover  that  practicaUy  all 
of  Christendom's  teachings  h,iid  practices 
have  a  purely  pagan  origin.  Go  back  two 
thousand  years  to  the  time  Rome  iras  ex- 
panding its  power  and  influence  through- 
out the  earth,  concerning  which  expan- 
sion-the  Encyclopedia  Americaita  says: 

Natupdlly  as  the  Roman  Empire  broadened 
ud  became  more  cosmopolitan,  its  religions 
system  also  "became  broader  and  more  all- 
embracing.  Having  absorbed  the  deities  of  the 
Italic  Peninsula,  the  habit  of  absorption  be- 
came, with  Home,  all-impeEing,  and  the 
pantheon  of  the  Imperial  City,  reachii^  out 
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its  octopus  amw  in  every  direction  throt^h- 
out  the  already  wide  confines  of  the  rapidly 
extendmg  Roman  domain,  and  even  beyond 
it,  brought  new  creeda,  new  deities  and  new 
religious  philosophids  into  Rome. 

Eome,  was  as  the  Latin  historian 
Tacitus  {bom  in  Nero's  day)  describes 
it:  '*the  common  sink  into  which  every- 
thing infamous  and  abominable  flows  like 
a  torrent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  " 
The  philosophies  of  the  Epicureans,  the 
Stoics,  the  Cynics  and  the  Pythagoreans 
ran  rife.  Pagan  gods,  rites  and  myster- 
ies together  with  their  priesthoods  were 
myriad  in  number.  "Thus  Kome,  bathed 
in  philosophy,  scepticism,  mysticism, 
emotionalism  and  stoicism,  with  nothing 
solid  to  which  to  anchor,  drifted  upon 
the  rocks  of  national  religious  ship- 
wreck*  In  this  condition  she  was  found 
...  for  the  development  of  the  Catholic 
fsitii/'^Encffclopedia  Americana. 

It  was  with  the  goal  in  mind  of  fti^oid- 
ing  "national  religious  shipwreck"  that 
several  of  Eome's  emperors  attempted 
to  solidify  and  amalgamate  the  diversi* 
fied  forms  of  demon-worship  by  melting 
them  together  to  form  a  fqsion  religion. 
During  the  winter  of  A.D.  302  Diocletian 
and  Galerius,  two  of  the  four  rulers  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  that  time,  were  in 
a  secret  huddle.  Says  Edward  Gibbon,  in 
his  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Em- 
ptrc,  "the  fate  of  Christianity  became 
the  object  of  their  secret  consultations/' 
The  outcome  of  this  series  of  meetings 
was  the  issuing,  A.D-  303,  of  an  edict 
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which  was  designed  to  establish  nnifonn- 
ity  of  worship,  and  immediately  pagan- 
ism attempted  to  swallow  up  the  so- 
ealled  "Christians",  Other  edicts  fol- 
lowed and  the  flames  of  persecution  by 
the  pagans  increased,  until,  A,D. ,  311, 
shortly  before  his  death,  Galerius,  seeing 
that  all  their  eiTorts  to  establish  a  single 
state  religion  by  persecution  had  failed, 
issued  his  famous-  edict  of  pacification. 

After  the  death  of  Galenus,  Maximin 
experimented  further  in  an  effort  to  ef- 
fect a  single  "state  religion".  Quoting 
again  from  Gibbon; 

In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the 
[pagan]  temples  were  repaired  and  beautifled 
by  the  order 'of  Maximin^  and  the  officiating^ 
priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  a  superior  pontiff  destined 
to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknowledged,  in 
their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdicticn  of  the 
metropolitans  or  high  priestis  of  the  provincCf 
who  acted  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the 
emperor  himself.  A  white  robe  was  the  ensign 
of  their  dignity. 

Though  this  pagan  institution  did  not 

succeed,  due  to  persecution  of  its  oppo- 
nents, yet  it  laid  the  pattern  and  founda- 
tion for  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  that  was 
set  up  a  few  years  later.  Its  '^temples", 
Vieats,"  "pontiffs,"  ^^hishop,"  "high 
priests,"  ''vicegerents,"  and  ''white  robe", 
were  all  transferred  over  to  Catholicism. 
The  credit  (or  rather  discredit)  goes  to 
Constantino  for  the  successful  welding 
together  of  the  two  factions.  A.D-  325" 
Constantine  accomplished  by  compro- 
mise what  Diocletian,  Galerius,  Licinius 
and  Maximin  failed  to  do  by  force. 

Compromise^  the  magic  word  that  so 
completely  describes  Constantine'g  tech- 
nique /  as  a  builder  of  Christendom's 
house  of  religion!  When  he  saw  that  the 
so-called  "Christian"  religion  could  not 
be  suppressed  beneath  paganism  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  reverse  the  order  and 
place  paganism  beneath  apostate  "Chris- 
tianity" as  the  foundation  for  his  "state 
religion".  To  do  this  he  merely  had  to 


take  the  rites  and  practices  of  the  pa- 
gans, "sanctify"  them  with  a  superficial 
finish  of  "Christianity",  and  they  became 
the  building  blocks  in  his  new  structure. 
The  so-called  "Christians"  consented  be- 
cause the  thing  was  called  Christian^  and 
the  pagans  were  agreeable  because  they 
could  continue  their  old  rituals  and  cere- 
monies nnder  a  new  guise.  It  should  be 
notedt  howeYer,  that  Constantine  di4  not 
unite  and  fuse  true  Christia  lity  with 
paganism,  but  rather  he  welded  to  pa- 
ganism a  degenerate,  apostate  religion 
that  Was  called  "Christian",  and  which 
in  fact  was  already  tainted  with  pag,an 
doctrines. 

Christianity  Becomes  Paganized 

Mo&heim,  the  noted,  historian,  in  his 
Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
gives  a  brief  description  of  the  ancient 
pagan  religions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  all  nations 
were  ancient  heroes;  famouis  for  their  achieve- 
ments and  their  worthy  deeds  j  such  as  kings, 
generals,  and  founders  of  cities.  ,  .  .  To 
these,  some  added  the  more  splendid  and  use- 
ful objects  in  the  natural  world,  among  which 
the  Bun,  mccn,  and  stars,  being  pre-eminent, 
received  worship  from  nearly  all ;  and  some 
were  not  ashamed  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
mountains,  rivera,  trees,  the  earth,  the  ocean^ 
the  windsj  and  even  to  diseases,  to  virtues  and 
vices^  and  to  almost  every  conceivable  object 
— or  at  least}  to  the  deities  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  these  objects, 

The  worship  of  these  deitiea  consisted  in 
numerous  ceremonies^  with  sacrifices,  offer- 
ings, and  prayers,  The  ceremonies  were  for 
the  most  part  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
throughout  debasing,  obgcene,  and  cruel.  -  .  . 
Over  this  whole  worship  presided  pontiffs, 
priests,  and  servants  of  the  goda,  dij^ided  into 
many  classes^  and  whose  busioeas  it  was  to 
see  that  the  rites  were  duly  performed.'",  ,  . 
Besides  this  common  worship  to  which  all  had 
free  access,  there  were  among  both  orientals 
and  Greeks  certain  recondite  and  concealed 
rites,  called  mysteries,  to  which  very  few 
were  admitted, 

awas:e! 


Little  wonder  that  the  aposfle  Pawl,  a 
true  and  diligent  follower  of  Christ, 
stood  up  among  the  Greeks  in  the  Areop- 
agus A.0.  50  and  declared:  ''Athenians, 
I  perceive  that  in  all  things  yon  are  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  worship  of  de- 
mons." (Acts  17:22,  DiagloU)  But  dur- 
ing the  next  two  hundred  y^ars  after 
Paul's^  day  'grievous  wolves  entered  io' 
and  corrupted  true  Christians  with  their 
pagan  doctrines  and  vain  philosophies^ 
(Acta  20:29)  Says  Mosheim:  "At  the 
head  of  this  class  wag  Origen  [early 
church  ';f ather",  A,D.  185-254],  who,  be- 
ing fascinated  with  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy [Plato'«  foolish  idea  about  inunor- 
tality  of  the  soul],  ventured  to  apply  its 
laws  to  every  part  of  religion-"  James 
Murdoek,  eminent  Bible  scholar,  says 
that  Origen  '^reasoned  according  to  the 
reigning  philosophy  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived.  He  therefore  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence  of  human 
soulsj  and  their  incarceration  in  bodies 
for  offenses  previously  committed" ; 
ideas  that  were  wholly  pagan  in  origin. 
The  historian,  Philip  Schaff,  says  that 
Synesius,  bishop  of  Gyrene  and  pupil  of 
the  female  philosopher  Hypatia,  "fuses" 
in  his  hymns  the  "doctrine  of  the  trinity 
with  the  Platonic  idea  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour  with  the  divine  Helios",  the 
Egj;ptian  sun  god.  Thus,  pne  pagan  cor- 
ruption after  another  crept  in,  until  by 
the  fourth  century,  Mosheim  tells  us, 
...  we  see  on  every  side  evident  traces  of 
excessive  veneration  for  departed  saints,  of 
a  purifying  fire  for  souls  when  separated  from 
the  body,  of  the  celibacy  of  tte  clergy,  of  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  of  many 
other  opinions,  which  in  process  of  time  al- 
most banished  the  true  religioh.  or- at  ^eaat 
very  much  obscured  and  corrupted  it.. Genu- 
ine pitety  was  supplanted  by  a  long  traii>  of 
superstitious  observances.  .  >  . 

There  was  of  course  little  difference  in 
these  times  between  the  public  worship  of  the 
Chr^Sians  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  .Ro- 
mans/  Id'  both  alike  there  were  splendid  robes, 
mitres,  tiaras,   wax-tapers,   crbziers,  prdc^*- 
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^ous,  lustrationSf  images,  golden  and  mivw 
vases,  and  innumerable  other  things* 

All  the  paraphernalia,  trinkets  and. 
gaudy  pageantry  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
were  stolen  from  the  pagans.  The  hish- 
op's  staff  or  crozier  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  lituns  or  ensign  of  the  anciEmt 
Aug-urs,  according  to  Cicero,  {De  Divi- 
natione,  lib.  i.  cap.  svii)  Also  "much  of 
the  politics  of  Catholicism",  says  Will 
Dnrant  in  his  Story  of  Philosoplty,  'Vas 
derived  from  Plato's /royal  lies',  Or  in- 
fluenced by  them;  the  ideas  of  heaven, 
purgatory,  and  hell,  in  their  medieval 
form,  are  traceable  to  the  last  book  of 
the  Republic"  Exclaims  John  Marsh  in 
An  Epitome  of  General  Ecclesiastical 
History f  "What  deplorable  degeneracy 
from  the  simple  worship  of  the  Apos- 
tles 1" 

BuUdtng  the  Catholic  Structure 

With  such  a  pagan  foundation  laid 
d6wn  Constantine  found  it  rather  easy 
to  build  up  the  rest  of  the  Catholio 
church.  He  did  a  good  job,  too;  for  aside 
from  a  few  alterations  and  additions, 
and  a  coat  of  whitewadi  from  time  to 
time,  nothing  has  been  changed  in  the 
framework  of  this  pagan  ediiice  in  the 
last  1,600  years.  As  to  builder  Constan- 
tine himself: 

In  his  relation  to  Christianity  he  waa  cool, 
calculating,  always  bent  upon  the  practically 
nsefnl,  always  regarding  the  practically  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  His  conversion  was  a  change  of 
policy,  rather  than  of  moral  character.  Long 
after  that  event  [his  supposed  vision  of  the 
^'cross"  which  has  been  said  to  mark  bis  <!on- 
version  to  Christianity]  he  killed  his  son,  his 
second  wife,  several  other  of  his  relatives,  and 
some  of  hia  most  intiftiate  friends. — A  Reli- 
gious Bncyclcpiedia,  edited  by  Philip  Schaff, 
1894. 

This  was  the  son  of  the  Devil,  the  pa- 
gan, that  set  himself  up  as  the  "master 
buildeP  and  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  title 
since  held  by  the  popes  of  Rome,  There 
is  no  need  for  surprise  over  this,  for, 
after  all^  he  lived  at  a  time  when,  to 


quote  tie  historian  Gibbon,  '*the  various 
modes  of  worship,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Eoman  world,  were  all  considered  by' the 
people  as  equally  true;  by  the  philoso- 
pher as  equally  false;  and  by  the  ma^s- 
trate  as  equally  useful"  Constantine 
was  the  latter- 
After  Constantine  got  th^  walls  up  the 
finishers  and  decorators  came  along.  In 
his  Chnreh  History  Dean  Waddington 
Bays  {page  118):  'The  copious  transfu- 
sion of  heathen  ceremonies  into  Chris- 
tian i;vorship,  which  had  taken  place  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fourth  century,'had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  paganized  (if  we  may 
so  express  it)  the  onkward  form  and  as- 
pect of  religion."  In  the  next  century  the 
pseudo-Dionysian  writings  about  mystic 
theology  and  ah  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
appeared,  concerning  which  the  History 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  vol-  3,  page.  604, 
says: 

This  idea  is  a  remnant  of  the  ariatocratie 
spirit  of  ancient  Jimthetiism^  and  forms  the 
conntcting  link  with  the  hierarchial  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  and  explains  the  great 
importance  and  popularity  which  the  pseudo- 
Dionyaian  system  acquired,  espeeially  in  the 
myBtie  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  [rtalies 
added] 

See  also  other  authorities,  as  Engel- 
hardt,  Ritter,  Baur,  Huher  and  Vogt, 
In  the  seventh  century  came  Pope  Boni- 
face*  who  (according  to  John  Bowling  in 
his  introduction  to  Middleton^'s  Letter 
from  Rome)  *'not  only  adopted  all  the 
pagan  ceremonies  that  had  previonsly, 
in  Tarious  places,  heen  incorporated  into 
Christian  worship,  hut  speedily  issued 
his  sovereign  decrees,  enjoining  uniform- 
ity of  worship,  and  thus  rendered  these 
heathen  rites  binding  upon  all  who  were 
desirous  of  continuing  in  fellowship  with 
the  Honiish  church.  ,  .  .  Thns  incorpo- 
rated, they  became  a  constituent  element 
of  th^  anti-Christian  Apostasy,  and  have 
so  continued  from  that  time  til]  the  pres- 
ent". 

Some  think  it  strange  that  Catholicism 
of  the  "West  should  be  so  similar  to  Bud- 


dhism of  the  East.  But  research  dis- 
closes that  both  had  a  common  origin 
in  the  paganism  of  the  Indo-European 
race-  Van  Dyke  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
markable resemblance  between  this  East- 
ern heathenism  and  Western  paganism 
in  his  book  Popery. 

That  Eomaniam  is  ind^d  the  turin  sister  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  none  surely  ca6  deny. 
A  Gomparison  of  the  two  will  iorm  conviction 
upon  even  the  most  incredulous.  .  ,  .  Bud- 
dhism has  ever  had,  and  now  has,  precisely 
those  features  which  mark  the  Papal  Church. 
,  ,  ,  The  worshippei^  of  Buddha  m  Burma, 
Siam,  and  the  Chinese  Empire  .  .  _  have 
their  relics  and  their  images,  the  objects  of 
supreme  veneration;  their  temples  costing 
fabulous  isums  of  money;  their  saints  canon- 
ized by  ecclesiastical  authority;  their  pri-eats 
with  ^aven  heads,  vowing  chastity,  poverty 
and  obedience ;  their  wax  candles  burning 
night  and  day;  their  penances  and  self-in- 
flicted tortures;  their  endless  traditions,  and 
hair-splitting  mora!  diatinctions ;  avd'  even 
their  confessio-ml  They  have  also  their  Lent, 
when  for  four  or  five  weeks  all  the  people  are 
supposed  tt>  live  on  vegetables  and  fruits; 
their  acts  of  merit,  repetition  of  prayers,  fast- 
ing, offerings  to  the  images,  celibacy,  volun- 
tary poverty,  enforced  devotions,  and  munif- 
icent giftg  to  temples,  monaateriea  and  idols, 
Even  the  rosary;  a  string  of  beads  used  in 
saying  prayers,  «nd  supposed  by  Papists  to 
be  a  device  specially  revealed  to  St.  Dominic, 
ia'part  of  the  sacred  machinery  of  the  devout 
Buddhist. 

Another  Wing  Added  by  Gregory 

When  it  came  time  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  to  expand  its  domain 
in  the  direction  of  the  British  Isleg  the 
"infallible"  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  like 
his  predecessor  Constantine,  sent  Austin 
the  monk  to  Britain  vpith  the  following 
instructions: 

Whereas  it  is  a  custom  among  the  Sazons, 
to  slay  abundance  of  oxen,  and  sacrifice  them 
to  the  devil,  you  must  Tiot  abolish  that  custorrtj 
but  appoint  a  new  festival  \o  be  kept,  eitbp^ 
on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches, 
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m  fid  ihA  birthday  of  tli^  Ettints  wh«ro  T«lies 
i^w  d4t}osited  then,  sud  on  th^Ae  days  the 
Sfc^om  may  he  allcvwed  to  mabd  arbom  roti&d 
tW  [pag&nl  temples  elmngM  Inio  ^tiT«he9, 
to  kJU  their  oxen,  and  to  least,  m  ilUy  did 
u}kiU  th^  wsre  stiU  pagans,  only  th^y  shaU 
offer  their  thanka  and  praiseA,  not  to  thd 
devil,  hut  to  G^.  [ItalioA  added] 

"Thus  was  the  relirion  of  the  Saxonft,"* 
3ays  Bowling^  "so  oiafignred  and  cot- 
nipted  with  all  the  superstitions  of  pa- 
ganism, at  its  iirst. being  planted  among 
them,  that  it  scarce  deserved  the  name  of 
Christianity,  but  was  rather  a  mixture 
)f  Christianity  and  paganism,  or  Chris- 
iauity  and  paganism  molded,  aa  it  weM, 
into  a  third  religion  "  To  this  agrees  the 
(Worthy  testimony  of  Dr.  Conj^ers  Mid- 
ileton,  who  was  6ne  time  principal  li- 
brarian at  Cambridge  University.  Hav- 
ng  a<W6&s  to  historical  records,  and  after 
itudying  and  carrying  on  research  work 
in  Borne  itself,  he  published  a  book  in 
L729  entitled  Letter  from  Rome,  Shou>- 
rig  m  Exact  Conformitp  Between  Pop- 
^rp  and  Paganism.  After  showing  a  <fo- 
;ailed  similarity  between  paganism  and 
Catholicism  Middleton  concludes  that 
there  is  "an  exact  conformity,  or  nw- 
formity,  rather,  of  worship,  between 
Popery  and  Paganism;  for  since,  as  I 
have  Bhown  above,  we  see  the  present 
people  of  Borne  worshiping  in  the  same 
temples^  at  the  same  altars,  sometimes 
the  same  images,  and  always  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  as  the  old  Romans.'^ 
Again  this  authority  declares: 

All  their  ceremonies  appear  plainly  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  rituals  of  primitive  Pa- 
ganism ;  as  if  handed  down  by  an  oninterrupi- 
ed  aucceasion  from  the  pfiwrts  ol  old»  to  the 
prjesta  of  new  Rome.  -  .  .  How  vain  ah  at- 
tfflnpt  it  must  be  to  justify  by  the  principles 
ot-JChriitianity  a  worship  formed  ujrtnj  the 

a  and  sfter  the  very  pattern  of  pure 
enisml 

Bterarenj/  BomU  of  Poffon  Foundation 

Nevertheless,  papal  aj^ologists  have 
not  hesitated  in  attempting  to  jnstify 
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this  adoption  and  imitation  of  pagan 
hand-me^owns.  In  his  account  of  snb- 
terraneons  Rome  {Vid.  Aring.  Rom. 
Sttbter.  Toni-  i,  L.  i,  &.  2\)  ArmffhuB 
makes  this  defense  of  the  popes  '^Vho 
foimd  it  necessary  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  dissemble  and  wifik  at 
many  things,  and  yield  to  the  times;  and 
not  to  ase  force  against  customs,  which 
the  people  were  &a  obatinatd-y  foT\d  of; 
nor  to  tiiink  of  extirpating  at  once  "every 
thinff  that  had  the  appearance  of  pro* 
fane '.  But  in  openly  confessing  that 
Catholicism  is  in  reality  founded  on 
demon-worship  and  paganism  none  have 
been  more  frank  than  the  eminent  prince 
of  the  Catholic  Chnreh,  Cardinal  New* 
man.  In  his  book  Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  pnhliBheA  in 
1878,  "His  Eminence^'  lecb  his  hair  down 
and  tells  all: 

Confiding  then  in  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  rewst  the  infection  of  evil,  and  to  trans- 
mute tk4  virp  instruments  and  appendages  of 
DEMON-WORSfflP  to  an  evangelical  use,  and 
feeling  also  that  these  usages  had  originally 
come  froig  primitive  revelations  and  from 
the  instinct  of  nature,  though  they  had  been 
eorrupted;  and  that  they  must  invent  whsX 
they  needed,  if  they  did  not  use  what  they 
found ;  and  that  they  were  moreover  possessed 
of  the  very  archetypes,  of  which  paganism 
attempted  the  shadows;  the  rulers  of  the 
[Roman  Catholic]  church  from  early  times 
were  prepared,  ahoiald  ttie  occasion  arise,  to 
xidopt,  cr  imitate/ or  sanction  the  existing 
rites  and  customs  of  the  populace,  as  well  as 
the  philwDphy  of  the  educated  class,  [ItaUiifi 
added] 

Then  the  cardinal  and  official  spokes- 
ir^ii  makes  this  ftdmissit^T^  a^  to  Cath- 
olicism's demonic  and  pagan  origin  (and 
let  all  honest  Catholics  and  others  read 
it  with  great  care) : 

The  use  of  teniples,  and  these  dedicated  to 
particular  saints,  and  ornamented  on  occa- 
oiora  with  branches  nf  t»eav  uiAetisA,  l^tii^ 
a^d  candles ;  votive  offerings  on  recovery  from 
illness;  holy  water;  asylums;  holydayg  and 
seasons,  use  of  ealandaiv,  processions^  bless- 


mgs  ohi  the  fields;  sacerdotal  Testmeats,  the 
tonsure,  the  ring  in  marriag^e,  turning  to  the 
Baat,  images  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  the  ec- 
clesiastical chajit/  and  the  [song]  Kjrie 
Eleison,  are  all  of  pagan  origin,  and  saTtcti- 
fUd  by  their  adoption  into  the  Church, 
Pajes  355,  371,  373,  Edition  of  1881, 

And  that  more  demonism  and  pa^an- 
ifinn  is  to  be  ^'sanctified"  by  adoption  into 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  future,  we 
read  from  Catholic  authority  Pr6fessor 
Karl  Adam's  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism: 

We  Catholics  acknowledge  readily,  without 
any  shame,  nay  with  pride,  that  Catholicism 
cannot  be  identified  simply  and  wholly  with 
primitive  Christianity,  nor  even  with  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  .  ,  .  And  we  go  further  and 
say  that  thousands  of  years  hence  Catholicism 
will  probably  he  even  richer^  mgre  luxuriant, 
more  manifold  in  dogma,  morajs,  law  and  wor- 
ship, than  the  CathoJicism  of  the  present  day, 
A  religious  historian  of  the  fifth  millennium 
A.D,  win  without  difficulty  discover  in  Cathol- 
icism conceptions  and  forms  and  practices 
which  will  derive  from  India,  China  and  Ja- 
pan, and  he  will  have  to  recognize  a  far  more 
obvious  "complex  of  opposites".  It  is  quite 
true,  Catholicism  is  a  union  of  contraries. 

Arrogant  Catholics  may  brag  about 
their  paganism  and  justify  it,  and  ^  in 
blindness  think  they  will  continue  to 
"enrich"  their  ritual  with  ever  more  pa- 
ganism. Less  blindness  would  let  them 
see  how  contrary  their  position  is  with 
the  inspired  Bible :  '"Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers  .  ,  . 
What  part  hath  he  that  beJieyeth  with  an 
infidel?  And  what  agreement  hath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols  T  (2  Corinthi- 
ans 6 :  14-17)  Even  the  public  press  tells 
us  that  Catholicism's  adored  St,  Peter's 
Cathedral  in  Rome  is  a  rehgious  temple 
of  paganism  and  demonism*  The  Ameri- 
can WeeMy,  April  12,  1947,  stated: 
"Workmen  i&c^n^y  came  upon  one  of 
the  most  surprising  discoveries  of  our 
time  while  lowering  the  floor  of  the  crypt 
of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St,  Peter  m 
Rome,  to  provide  more  burial  space  for 
popes  and  royal  jJersonages/'  Continu- 
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ing,  the  article  telle  that  "pagan  idols  be^ 
neathSt,  Peter's"  were  found;, also  '*the 
graceful  figure  ot  Dionysus,  god  of  the 
wine  harvest  [who  was  worshiped  with 
drunken  revelry  in  the  diabolical  phallic 
worship  of  sex],  accompanied  by  a  satyr 
and  a  fawn  decorates  one  of  the  old 
pagan  tombs  found  underneath  St.  Pe- 
ter's." Thus  it  is  seen  that  doctrinally^ 
ecclesiastically,  spiritually  and  literally 
Catholicism  is  built  upon  a  foundation 
of  paganism, 

A  Bouse  Beyond  Reform 

In  the  sixteenth  century  certain  men 
protested  and  decided  to  "reform"  this 
monstrous  structure  of  paganism.  Some 
reformers  thought  -a  slight  remodeling 
job  was  sufficient,  so  they  knocked  off  a 
cornice  and  chimney  or  two^  swept  out 
some  of  the  vermin  and  cohwebs^  moved 
in  some  new  doctrinal  fixtures,  and  be- 
gan to  carry  on  hfisiness  as  usual.  In 
other  quarters  large  numbers  of  demoli- 
tion crews  wrecked  great  sections  of  the 
house.  But  while  doing  so  they  built  new 
organizations  alongside  the  old  on  prac- 
tically the  same  foundation  of  paganism. 

As  a  result,  today  we  have  a  reiigious 
house  divided  against  itself,  partly  the 
original  structure  of  Catholicism  cov- 
ered over  with  hoary  antiquity,  and  part- 
ly the  more  recent  structure  of  Protes- 
tantism with  as  many  rooms,  annexes 
and  closets  as  there  are  sects,  ^aeh  hav- 
ing its'Own  peculiar  design.  All  together, 
the  whole  religious  institution  of  Chris- 
tendom is  built  on  the  same  sandy  foun- 
dation of  paganism,  and  not  .the  rock 
foundation  of  Bible  truth.  Its  builders 
are  like  the  "foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon- the  sand:  and  the  rain  de- 
scended, and  .the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  hous^; 
and  it  fetl:  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it", 
(Matthew  7:26,27)  Yes,  great  will  be 
the  fall  when  Christendom  topples  to  de- 
struction during  the  storm  of  Armaged- 
don, the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  Jeho- 
vah God,— Revelation  16:16, 
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SHOCKING  as  it  may  sound,  Christen- 
dom's most  sacred  festival  of  the  year 
is  rooted  in  the  very  fertile  soil  of  pa- 
ganism. Of  course,  this  is  startling  news, 
for  on  the  surface  everything  connected 
with  Christmas  apparently  seems  de- 
voted to  a  worship  and  honor  of  God 
and  HisvChrist-  But  roots  lie  below 
the  surface,  and  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  breah  through  the  outel-  cruet, 
hardened  by  the  eetiturieB  of  timej 
to  uncover  them.  Dig  around  the 
customs,  practices  and  activities 
connected  with  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  and  you  will  be 
amazed  to  discover  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  offshoots  that 
have 'sprung  from  devilish  pa- 
gan  religions  far  more  ancient 
than  is  Christianity. 

The  deceitful  topsoil  is  go 
thin  the  bonest  investigator 
quickly  discovers,  with  little 
effort,  that  December  25  is  not 
in  commemoration  of  Jesus' 
birthday,  for  He  was  not  bom 
in  the  wintertime.  (See  page  25 
of  Jhis  issue. )  Says  the  Catholic  — 
Encyclopedia:  "Christmas  was  B/j 
not  among  the  earliest  festivals 
of  the  Church.  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  omit  it  from  their 
lists  of  feasts"  Augustine 
shows  that  the  celebration  was 
not  derived  from  apostolic  us- 
age, nor  was  it  sanctioned  by 
any  early  council.  Where;  then, 
did  Christmas  originate  t  and 
what  dpes  it  celebrate? 

Tht  Catholic  historian.  Bail- 
let,  says  '( Yws  des  Saints, 
torn.  iii.  p.  290); 'There  can  be  H^ 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  had 
its  rise  after  the  councdl  of  Nice 
[A,D.  325]."  It  was  Julian  I, 
bishop  of  Rome  A,D.  337-352, 
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who  first  fixed  the  celebration  on  De- 
cember 25,  according  to  the  archbishop 
of  Nice,  John,  and  an  anonymous  writer 
cited  by  Cotelerius.  James  Murdoch,  the 
well-known  Biblical  and  historical  au- 
thority^  further  enlightens  us : 

Some  among  the  Catholics  <as  Harduin)^ 
and   many    among    the    Protestants    (as 
Hospinian^  Jablonski^  Eisinschmid,  Oiese- 
ler,  &c,)j- think  that  day  was  chosen — 
first,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Romans  celebrated  their  festival 
of  nataiis  solis  invicti  {'Birthday  of 
the  Uncouquercd  Sun^]»  or  of  the 
^^      'sun'a  passing  the  southern  solstice 
and  beginning  to  return  northward 
— a  fit  emblem  of  the  approach 
of  the   Sun   of    Righteousness   to 
mortals  and»  secondly,  because  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  fes- 
tival of  several  days,  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  might  supplaift  the 
Saturnalia   and   other  corrupting 
festivals  of  the  pagans.  ...  The 
Christmas  holidays  ;,  .     have 
borne  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the   Roman   S^tu^cnalia^  SigilLftrit, 
&c.  and  to  the  Juel   [Yule]  feast 
of  the  ancient  Goth?,  as  to  afford 
strong  presumption  of  an  unhappy 
alliance  between  them  from  the  flrst- 

Confronted  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  testimony  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit: "The  well-known  salar 
feast,  however,  of  Natalis  /n- 
victi  [birthday,  of  the  TJncon- 
quered'],  celebrated  on  25  Dc" 
^mber,:  has  a  strong  claim  on 
the  responsibility  for  our  De^ 
cumber  [Chrifitmas]  date/'  By 
digging  deeper  into  the  origin 
and  doings  of  the  Boman  Satur- 
nalia aad  the  ''birthday  of  the 
Unconquered"  rank  paganisiu 
is  uncovered. 


Devilish  Wqrantp  oT  the  Sun 

Like  the  EgyptianSj  the  Romans  were 
siin-wbrshipere-  Their  December  feast 
of  the  SataraaJifl  corresponded  to  sim- 
ilar feasts  held  at  the  same  time  of  year 
by  the  SeandinavianB,  Anglo-SaxonSj 
Celts,  and  those  of  the  Druid  religions. 
All  these  festivals  were  in  celebration 
of  the  Ban's  return,  and  all  such  feasts 
had  a  common  origin  in  the  Euphrates 
river  valley  whence  migrated  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  lan^ua^es  following  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of 
Babel  in  Nimrod's  ,day.  Following  Nim- 
rod's  death  the  pedple,  being  devil-wor* 
shipers,  deified  him  as  god.  They  wor- 
shiped the  never-dying  sun  as  a  personi- 
fication of  Nimrod'a  "divinity",  and  each 
year  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  sMort- 
est  day  of  the  year,  they  held  a  great  re- 
iigioua  festival  iif  honor  of  the  "re-bom'' 
sun.  It  was  the  1)irthday  of  the  Uncon- 
qnered^  This  worship  of  the  sun  was 
really  a  worship  of  the  Devil,  and  all 
pagan  devil -worshipers  thereafter,  in- 
Wuding  Asiatics^  Egyptians,  Europeans 
and  North  American  Indians,  had  their 
sun  rites.  When  the  fusion  of  paganism 
and  apostate  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  fourth  century  (see  preceding  arti- 
cle) the  Devirs  Saturnalia  feast  was 
brought  over  and  transformed  into  a  so- 
called  ''mass  of  Christ",  Christmas. 

In  doing  this,  the  Eastern  churches  of 
the  Syrians  and  Armenians,  says  the 
EncyclopcediO'  Britannica,  **accuaed  the 
[so-called  "Christian"]  Romans  of  sua- 
worship  ftnd  idolatry,"  and  rightly  BO, 
But  the  clergy  today  take  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  that  expressed  by  **Eev."  James 
M,  Gillls,  C.S.P.,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
World,  when  he  said :  'It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  popes  and  eouneila  in  the  early 
Church  deliberately  placed  a  Christian 
festival  on  or  near  the  day  of  a  previ- 
ously existing  pagan  carnival,  with  the 
purpose  of  ousting  the  heathenish  and 
generally  licentious  celebration"  But 
frankly,  did  the  Catholic  church,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  of  the  other  churches 
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that  have  since  celebrated  Christmas, 
oust  "the  heathenish  and  generallv  licen- 
tious celebration*'  of  "the  pagaoial  No,  not, 
at  ail.  Instead  oi  ousting  these  customs 
Christendom  has  adopted  them  as  part 
of  her  own  conglomerate  system*  Says 
Hislop's  The  Two  Sabylons,  page  97: 

The  wassailling  bowl  of  Christmas  had  its 
precise  counterpart  in  the  ''Drunken  festi- 
val" of  Babylon;  and  many  of  the  other  ob- 
servanceg  still  kept  up  among  ouraelves  at 
Christmas  came  from  the  very  same  quarter. 
The  candlCiS,  in  some  parts  of  England  [and 
America],  lighted  on  Christmaa-eve,  and  used 
ao  long  as  the  festive  season  lasts,  were  equally 
lighted  by  the  Pagans  on  the  eve  of  the  feati- 
val  of  t^e  Babylonian  god,  to  do  honour  to 
him.  .  .  .  The  Christmas  tree,  now  so  com- 
mon among  us,  was  equally  common  in  Pagan 
Rome  and  Pagan  Egypt,  In  Egypt  that  tree 
was  the  palm-tree;  in  Home  it  was  the  fir. 
—Berlin  Correspondent  of  London  Tim^, 
December  23,  1853. 

Yes,  and  all  the  other  shenanigans  and 
foolery  of  Christmastime  are  of  pagan 
origin.  To  quote  from  James  Murdock's 
footnote  in  his  translation  of  Moaheim'a 
Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History : 
'^FYom  the  first  institution  of  this  fChris- 
mas]  festival  the  Western  nations  seem 
to  have  transferred  to  it  many  of  the  f ol- 
lies  and  censurable  practices  which  pre- 
va^ed  in  the  pagan  festivals  of  the  same 
season/  such  as  adorning  the  churches 
fantastically,  mingling  puppet  shows 
and  dramas  with  worship,  universal 
fGaatiRg  and  merry-inaking^  visits  and 
salutations,  presents  and  jocularity,  rev- 
elry and  drunkenness." 

Surety  a  **Feast  of  Fools'* 

One  o£  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
of  these  Christmas  customs  that  were 
stolen  from  the  pagans  was  called  the 
^'Feast  of  Fools'"  concerning  which  the 
^ncjfclopedia  Americana  says : 

Among  the  heathen  festiTaK  ^hich  the 
Ohtistians  could  not  easily  abolish  were  the 
Sptumalia,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks,  and  in  extravagance  of 
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jQerriment,  exceeded  the  gay&t  carnivals, 
^tlu  fwst  of  f oolfi^  arncmg  Chrifitiam,  mu  an 
imitation  ol  the  Saturnalia,  a^d,  like  tills,  was 
celebrated  in  December.  [This  feast  consisted 
of  "e^nsetsrt^tin^*  a  fool  to  act  as  a  bishop, 
who  in  turn  celebrated  mass  and  blessed  the 
people*]  ,  .  ,  l^^uring  this  time  the  rest  at  the 
pei^ormers,  dressed  in  different  kinds  of 
masks  and  disguises,  engaged  in  indecent 
songs  and  dances^  and  practiced  all  possible 
iDlliffi  in  the  church.  Except  from  their  asso- 
elation  w#h  the  Saturnalia  nothing  is  known 
of  the  origin  of  these  extravagancies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient. 

Such  f  ookry  was  practiced  in  CathoWc 
churches  throuj^hout  Germany,  England 
and  Scotland  down  to  the  Beformation, 
and  in  France  they  continued  as  late  as 
the  eighteenth  century.  Giving  a  few 
more  details  on  this  devil-honoring 
fool's  feast  held  on  Christmas  the  £n- 
cyclop€^ia  Britannica  relates: 

A  mwi  maas  was  begun,  during  wluch  the 
lections  were  read  cum  farsia,  obscene  fiongs 
were  sung  and  dan<Fe9  performed,  cakes  and 
sausages  ^ten  at  the  altar,  and  oards  and  dice 
played  upon  it_  .  ,  [Sometimes  an  ass  wt^ 
led  to  the  church  sanctuary  and]  mass  was 
then  sung ;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  re- 
sponses to  the  Introit,  Eyrie,  Oloria,  etc.^  the 
congregation  chanted  "Hinham"  (Hee-haw) 
threfe  times.  The  rubric  of  the  mass  for  this 
feast  actually  runs !  .  .  ,  (At  the  close  of  the 
mass  the  priest,  turning  to  the  people,  instead 
of  saying,  Its  missa  est^shall  bray;  the  peo- 
picj  instead  of  Deo  gr^Oa^,  shall  thrice  re- 
spond Hee-haw,  Hee-haw,  Hee-haw.) 

In  those  days  the  clergy  were  braying 
like  jackasses.  And  they  haven't  stopped 


since  I  After  receiving  this  base  faonailia- 
don  inside  the  chnrch  the  poor  ass  wai 
led  out  to  the  church  square,  where  it 
"became  the  centre  of  burlesque  cerd- 
monies,  dancing  and  buffoonery  being 
carried  on  far  into  the  night'^  Even  to- 
day the  Hierarchy  does  not  irown  upOli 
such  ladicrous  paganism  as  shown  in  th« 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  of  a  01 
stationed  on  Yap  island  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Tfce  Meiatiifie  Falls  News^  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1545: 

The  most  important  part  of  the  JChrist^ 
mas]  holiday  to  the  natives  was  Midnight 
mass.  They  are  all  devout  CatKolksL  .  .  . 
After  the  mass  was  over,  the  natives  returned 
to  their  huts  and  changed  into  native  cOB' 
tumes.  Then  they  hit  into  an  alUnJght  revelry 
of  pagan  dances,  Gonsistent,  aren't  theyt  Th* 
dances  were  very,  interesting  to  watch.  .  .  ^ 
The  Yap  island  war  dances  especially  we» 
very  sexy  and  ritualistic.  .  ,  .  In  the  naon* 
ing  the  natives  went  to  mass  in  their  owii 
chapel. 

Christendom  truly  is  founded  on 
heathenism,  and  her  Christmas  in  origiAf 
design  and  purpose  is  grounded  in  the 
high  jinks  of  paganism.  She  has  her  dec- 
orated trees,  har  wax  candles  and  bet 
yuletide  logd;  she  has  her  holly,  mistld' 
toe  And  her  "St.  Nick"  called  Santfi 
Claus;  she  lays  ^eat  stress  on  the  giv- 
iug  of  gifts:  She  \b  wanton  in  exceed  and 
gluttony,  with- feasting,  drinking  and  li- 
centious orgies  carried  beyond  measure. 
Instead  of  oeing  anchored  in  the  Bible, 
Christmas  is  securely  rooted  in  a  heap  of 
decayed  ^gan  practices,  and  hence  the 
whole  thing  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
true  Christians. 


Singeing  Sonta^s  WhisJiers 

C  At  Chiistmaa  Jime  last  year  a  Pueblo,  Colorado,  seh6Ql  brooght  m  tiior  "Santa 
Claua",  who  proceeded  to  ask  each  child-|phftt  it^  wanted.  Coming  liroand  to  seven-year- 
old  BiUy  he  asked  Mm  if  he  believed'in  iSanta,  ''No/'  ^d  BiUy.  ^^Oh^  you  don'tf  And 
why  aotT''  inquired  the  mu^-aurpriaed  tnake-beheve.  Answered  Billy,  ''The  Bible  teafiheg 
not  to  t^U  li«s  m  God'a  name«  Yon  cant  c^  tJH.  70U  cdaim.  H  you  traf^  all  ot«x  ^^ 
world  why  do  some  little  Ixrys  get  so  many  nice  toys  and  other  boys  don't  get  anyf 
Why  do  same  bMve  bread  and  &&mgo  hasg^f^  £efsm  £6a  Ms^  'SoffA^^RilM^ 


t>9.  C^t^  TKet^  t^  Ti^Muut? 


FASHION  t  What 
a  world  of  mys- 
tery that  word 
opens  up!  What 
a  dangerous  sub- 
leet  to  probe  t 
what  dark  cor- 
ridors, what  deep 
intrigae,  what  subtle  hypocrisy, 
what  riotous  foolishness,  what 
gems  of  comedy,  are  stumbled  over, 
uncovered  and  brought  to  li^ht  by  the 
stout-hearted  explorer!  And  li  is  all  in 
the  feminine  world  of  fashion^  some  be- 
neath the  surface,  some  open  and  tangi- 
ble, and  some  so  lofty  and  celestial  that 
it  lies  in  the  reabn  of  speculation  beyond 
the  reach  of  man. 

More  than  half  thte  world's  population 
is  fashion-conscioua,  with  a  goodly  por- 
tion fashion-crazy,  a  form  of  insanity 
that  has  reached  epidemic  proportions 
in  recent  months.  To  the  uninformed  this 
might  appear  as  a  comparatively  new 
disease,  bnt  history  shows  that  this 
strain  of  virus  is  of  ancient  origin.  M<>d- 
em  fashions  as  we  know  them  seem  to 
date  back  to  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  of  our  common  era.  It 
was  then  that  the  wSfep-Iike  waist  of  the 
lady  folks  was  admired.  Says  Calthrop's 
history  of  English  costumes-:  "Not  that 
thfe  lacing  was  very  tight,  but  it  com- 
menced  the  habit,  and  the  habit  begat  the 
harm,  and  the  thing  grew  until  it  arrived 
finally  at  the  buekram,  square-built, 
cardboard  and  tissue  figure  which  titters 
and   totters   through    the   Elizabethan 

era/' 

Since  those  days  fashions  have  gone  up 
and  down  in  their  revealments  at  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  garments.  During 
the  Benaissanee  the  ''hour-glasy  cox- 
get  gave  the  ladies  so  much  lift"  it  al- 
most pushed  their  breasta-  out  of  the  low 
square^cut  dresses.  This  phenomenon 
again  appeared  toward  the  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  a  time  whez?  a  critic 
remarked :  "What  delicate  mind  can  view 
mth  unconcern  the  nudes  we  meet  every- 
where? The  arm,  once  covered,  is  now 
bared  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  the  bosom 
shamefully  exposed,  and  far  more  the 
ankle/'  During  the  prudish  nineteenth 
century  fashion  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme by  raising  the  neckline  to  the  chok- 
ing poini  and  giving  women  that  ponder- 
ous, unapproachable,  stay-your-di  stance 
look-  It  was  an  age  of  "upholstery*^  when 
women  were  iirat  compressed  in  the  fero- 
cious grip  of  whalebone  corsets,  and 
then  were  padded  up  with  bulges  of 
crinoline  together  with  three  or  more 
petticoats.  After  the  day  of  hoops, 
bunched  skirts  and  Puritan  severity, 
"improvers^'  and  saucy  built-in  collaps- 
ible bustles  had  their  seductive  influence. 

Though  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  and  sise  of  female  gQ^rments  be- 
gan in  1856,  women  in  the  ^'gay  90's"  still 
wore  seventeen  pounds  of  clothing  about 
the  house-  Emancipation  "from  much  of 
fashion's  burden  c^me  after  Worid 
War  I,  when  dressed  rose  from  7  inches 
above  the  ground  to  20  inches  in  1920, 
and  in  1927  jumped  above  the  knees. 
Corsets  were  thrown  away  and  undies 
were  limited  to  scanty  panties,  brief  bras 
and  sheer  slips.  In  1922  the  able"  Mr, 
Dennis  Bradley,  in  defending  this  new 
freedom  in  feminine  fashion,  wrote: 

Her  gown  is  slipped  over  the  head  and 
donned  in  the  twinkling  of  an  appreciative 
ey,e.  Comfort  has  been  studied  and  grace  has 
been  attained.  The  neck  is  invitingly  open  and 
the  ,arms  are  splendidly  free.  The  waist  ia  de- 
fined and  the  skirt  is  eut  short  enough  to  dis- 
play beyond  conjecture  the  elegance  of  her 
legs.  High  neckg,  trains,  fastenings  at  the 
back,  and  all  superfluous  buttoninga  have  been 
thrown  on  the  Victorian  dust  heap.  .  ,  .  She 
displays  her  form!  Why  not?  Is  not  her  form 
beautiful  T  If  her  gowns  are  diaphanous, 
should  the  artist  turn  away  his  eye^  from,  the 
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ceovmx^  allnrenmnf  of  natiuef  Is  the  human 
form  b^Qtiful  or  is  it  n^t  That  ia  a  sig- 
nificant question! 

Fhe  tirfca*  '*Loohr 

But  alas!  "With  the  coming  of  the  post- 
war styles,  where  is  faahiotfs  freedom  of 
yesteryears  t  Oh,  we  are  told,  a  '^new 
loo.k"  has  come  over  the  horizon.  But, 
f  r&nkly,  speaking,  it  i&  an  antique  look 
reminificent  of  the  B&naissaiice,  the 
"hour^glaa?"  and  volnminQTis  Victorian 
a^eg,  Seriquslyj  Harper's  Bazaar  maga- 
zine defines  the  "new  look''  as  one  that 
emphasizes  "the  very  tiny  waist^  the 
rounded  bosonij  the  curve  of  the  hip&". 
Technically,  the  styles  are  divided  into 
two  types :  the  'Vrap  around*'  that  con* 
eeals  the  figure  to  give  it  a  droopy  ap- 
pearance, as  in  the  hug-me-tight  capes, 
and  the  "rounded"  design,  accomplished 
by. the  pinch- me- tighter  corsets  which 
einch  the  wearer  up  in  the  middle  to  em- 
phasize the  bosom  and  hips^  an  effect 
that  is  assisted  by  poufs  and  padding 
and  an  extra-fullj  extra-long  skirt  This 
tied-in-the-middle  bag  look  is  "new"  be- 
cause it  reverses  the  wartime  fashion 
which  emphasized  square,  hroad  shoul- 
ders and. slim  hips. 

These  new  styles  are  said  to  "give 
every  woman's  figure  a  chance".  If  she 
does  not  have  the  "proper"  figure  die 
can  get  plenty  of  assigtance  from  tammy' 
fl^tteners,  hip-smoothers  and  waist- 
squeezers  that  coax  her  unwalUng  flesh 
into,  or  rather,  out  of  shape.  Writes  a 
distressed  woman  to  Bazaar:  "Ton  keep 
saying  tiny  waists*  What  happens  when 
a  woman  simply  hasn't  oneT"  In  answer, 
the  magazine  aays :  '*Every  woman  has  a 
waist  and  this  year  she  must  find  it-  She 
will  have  a  lot  of  help  from  the  eorse- 
tierea  who  are  making  light,  laced  waist- 
bands ..."  One  of  these  eontrivan 
that  pinches  in  the  wearer's  waist,  iSosh- 
es  up  her  bosom  and  flares  out  her  hip*, 
also  nips  her  pocketbook  to  the  time  of 
$29.50. 


Commenting  on  these 
bulging-hip  and  hnxom- 
bosom  styles  Life 
mfigazine  says  that  it 
"represents  the  Ameri- 
can woman's  willing- 
ness to  compress,  pad 
and  otherwise  distort 
hef  natural  body  into 
the  unnatural  shapes 
dictated  by  Wgh  iash^ 
ion".  The  magazine  also 
assures  the  ladies  that 
this  idea  is  no  modern 
one,  when  it  says: 

In  one  form  or  another^ 
the  corset  h&s  ffwciddVed 
V  o  m  e  n  since  Cleopatra 
laced  herself  breathless  for 
Caesar,  Medieval  women 
used  leather  and  wood 
plat^  to  flattfin  bulgea.  In 
Shfike8^>esT«aa  times,  13 
inches — no  more,  no  less — 
'  was  held  to  be  the  proper 
circumference  of  a  femi- 
nine waist.  And  18tfa  Cen- 
tury ladies  cinched  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  fre^ 
quent  fainting  spells. 

The&e  new  styles  seem 
to  be  the  fashion,  de- 
signers' answer  to  the 
world  «a]l  for  tighten- 
ing the  belt  to  save  food. 
Why,  then^  in  a  world 
that  is  also 
short  on  cloth- 
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ing,  do  they  make  long,  "sweeping  skirts" 
that  look  more  and  more  like  the  street- 
sweeping  shrouds  worn  by  nuns?  This 
year  they  have  been  13  inches  from 
the  ground;  in  1948  they  will  be  but 
10  inches.  One  ankle-length  model  shown 
in  Paris  by  a  so-called  "conservative 
house"  is  six  yards  around  the  hem.  Why, 
tl^ey  look  almost  ^s  bad  as  old  Neelee 
Jesaee  Reid,  the  85-year-old  bachelor  in 
northern  Ontario,  who  has  worn  ankle- 
length  skirts  with  bonnet  and  bustle  all 
his  life  because  Ms  mother  raised  him  to 
be  a  girl  I 

The  Ir<de  Public  Protests 

Criticism  of  fashion's  dictates  is  noth- 
ing new,  but  when  such  comes  from  the 
ladies  themselves  it  indicates  that  a  sud- 
den and  radical  change  has  been  made- 
From  eoast  to  coast  a  howl  of  protest 
has  gone  up  from  America's  soprano  and 
alto  voices.  A  New  York  radio  broad- 
caster received  over  70,000  letters  about 
the  "new  look",  and  only  6  of  them  were 
favorable,  A  report  from  San  Francisco 
says  that  99  percent  of  the  women  out 
there  "are  against  the  new  longer  dress- 
es and  the  jjadded  hips  as  well  as  the 
waist  corsets".  In  Texas  protest  parades 
have  been  staged;  in  California  picket 
lines  have  been  set  up;  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  clubs  have  been  organized 
to  war  on  the  new  styles,  one  having  a 
membership  of  1,000  and  another  1,500. 
In  Louisville,  Ky,,  hundreds  of  people 
signed  a  petition  against  these  "out- 
landish styles''. 

Miss  Thelma  Gregg,  of  Louisville,  Ey-^ 
excl&imed:  "Since  most  men  don't  read 
fashion  magazines,  they  haven't  really 
waked  up  to  what's  going  on.  But  when 
they  see  one  of  these  outlandish  bustle 
things  strutting  down  the  street,  they'll 
be  flabbergasted/'  Bemadine  Peet,  of 
Hamburg,  N.Y-,  is  even  more  concerned 
"Writing  to  Life  she  says:  "Holy  Harnial 
I  stiU  like  the  b.f.  [boy  friend]  to  tell  me 
I  look  snazzy,  or  words  to  that  effect, 
and  if  I  were  to  appear  in  these  out- 
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landish  watcha-ma-diggits  be'd  blow  ijp 
in  a  puflf  of  dust  and  I'd  have  him  on  my 
conscience  for  the  rest  of  hiy  natural 
life  t"  For  Feet's  sake,  Bemadine,  don*t 
do  it,  for  the  b.f ,  might  go  off  to  a  South 
Sea  island  like  the  ex-GI  who  said: 
'TVhat  a  mess!  To  think  of  the  years  I 
spent  in  the  Pacific,  dreaming  of  the 
day  rd  return  to  a  barracks  bag  tied  in 
ihe  middle.  So  long,  brother!  Tm  going 
back  to  New  Guinea  where  a  fella  can 
Bee  what  he's  getting,"  Commenting  on 
one  of  the  new  hats  a  couple  of  girls  re- 
marked that  *^the  flying  disk  has  nothing 
on  that  flapjack"-  Which  reminds  us  of 
what  Morley  Roberts  once  said:  ''From 
their  feet  to  their  necks  women  are  fait- 
ly  civilized,  but  on  their  heads  savagery 
still  si^s  triumphantly/'  As  to  the  new 
"waist  finder^'  the  Los  Angieles  Examiner 
gives  ihe  men  folks  some  soaniS  advice: 
Going  in  for  the  "wasp  waisf^  style  will  re- 
sult in  the  follower  of  this  foolish  fashion  getr 
ting  pains  in  her  back  and  Id  her  h^d.  So 
states  a  woman  who  was  a  '*waap  waist"  en- 
,thusiaat.  Keep  this  in  mindj  mister,  Don^t  per- 
mit your  wife  to  become  a  "wasp  waister'\ 
The  pains  resulting  will  not  only  cause  her 
to  auSer  bjjt  wilJ  make  her  irritable  and  she 
will  snap  at  you.  One  of  the  greatest  menaces 
to  a  happy  home  atnnoaphere  is  a  snapping 
woman,  She  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  martyr  type 
whiMr. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  proverb  of  the 
wise  man  Solomon:  'Tt  is  better  to  dwell 
in  a  corner  of  the  house  top,  than  with  a 
woman  of  contentions  in  a  wide  bouse." 
— Proverbs  21 : 9,  margin. 

The  revolt  against  the  new  fashions 
took  On  an  international  scope  when 
Britain  saw  in  it  a  stab  in  her  economic 
budget.  For  a  time  the  battle  ov^r  the 
hemline,  though  not  as  gory,  was  al- 
most as  furious  as  the  battle  along  the 
Maginot  line.  After  a  heated  debate,  vnih 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  declaring  ^'^tfae 
shorter  the  better'',  an  armistice  was 
signed  somewhere  about  14  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  British  women  rejoieed 
that  their  carefully  preserved  wardrobes 
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wef^  not  i«rt  wmpletely  oat  of  date.  To 
Polish  wowenf  flie  newspaper  Zyci^ 
Warszawy  gaid;  '"y^G^me^nf  do  not  sur- 
render blindly  to  the  demand  of  fashioar 
.  .  .  Styles  $hopld  be  adjusted  to  needs^ 
comfort  and  conditione  of  Jife."  In  Rua- 
Qia  the  l^eialine,  wliich  has  not  slipped  lo 
the  last  ten  years,  is  expected  to  stay 
where  it  is  for  another  ten  years.  Dne  to 
the  diiferenoe  id  climate  these  storms  of 
fashion  that  blow  over  Paris  and  New 
York  will  hit  Argentina  six  monthB  later* 

Protest  from  the  Clergy 

"When  the  clergy  criticise  tbe  {ftsiuon^ 
it  is  no  surprise,  nor  dees  their  illogical 
readooing  come  as  anything  unasual,  Be- 
oently  they  announced  that  the  new  long 
Sowing  skirts  are  "immoral"  and  sinfuL 
'Christian  women,"  declares  the  "Kev," 
3.  M-  Shoemaker,  "ought  to  resist  this 
tniserable,  selfish  modem  style  of  dress- 
as  as  true  sin."  And  the  "Rev/'  A,  P. 
Davies  says:  "They  are  immoral  be- 
oause  they  waste  the  material  that  is 
iesperately  needed  by  the  world's  suf- 
-Termg  people." 

How  contradictory  to  the  position  tak- 
en bj^  the  clergy  back  in  the  roaring 
twenties,  when  they  said  that  the  leggy 
fashions  and  short  skirts  "constituted 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  morals", 
to  quote  the  'Hev/'  B,  A.  Bauer.  (Note; 
During  the  thirties  and  since,  with 
longer  skirts,  immorality  has  greatly 
multiplied.)  Lashing  out  against  the 
fashions  of  1926  Pope  Pins  XI  said  that 
the  men  should  correct  women's  fash- 
ions- "It  is  deplorable,"  moaned  the  pope, 
"that  dresses,  whose  natnr^  aim  is  to 
cover  the  human  body,  should  at  the 
present  time^  when  so  many  women  for- 
get their  dignity,  serve  instead  to  offend 
modesty.  ...  I  condemn  this  shameful 
behamor."  Thereupon  Cardinal  An- 
drieujf,  of  "Bordeaux,  commanded :  ^l/S^ 
wOaan,  should  attend  church  or  enter  theL 
cotfie^onal  unless  ahe  ig  suitably 
dressed.  Her  dresa  should  be  ,Mgh- 
necked,  her  arms  should  be  covered  oy 
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the  sleeves  at  lec^t  to  the  elbow.  .  .  . 
I  expressly  forbid  any  of  the  clergy  to 
administer  Communion  to  or  hear  con- 
fession by  anyone  who  does  not  comply 
with  this  warning,"  Commenting  on  thft 
pope's  edict  the  London  Daily  News 
said; 

We  are  afraid  the  pope  deludes  himself  ix 
be  anticipates  that  a  papal  pronouncement 
will  have  any  more  permanent  or  substantial 
results  than  a  government  decree.  It  ia  too 
late  in'  the  day  to  attempt  to  exercise  any  sort 
of  fu497  censorship  over  womenfs  fashioB;^; 
and  it  is  time  that  persons  in  authority  ceased 
to  talk  non&eijw  about:  them.  .  ,  ,  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pope  might  more 
usefully  have  addressed  himself  to  the  women^ 
in  the  bope  that  they  woi^d  take  in  band  the 
hygenic  defects  and  deplorable  dulhieas  of 
modem  male  attire. 

Comment  in  America  on  the  ijope'h 
narrow-mindedness  was  more  pointed. 
Writing  to  a  newspaper  one  person 
stated  that  the  women  were  suggesting 
'*that  the  Holy  Father  might  take  a  tuck 
or  two  in  his  own  skirts  and  petticoats^ 
and  attend  to  his  own  hoctro-pocusea  in 
Rome",  Yes,  if  the  clergy  want  a  fashion 
reform  they  can  begin  on  their  own  black 
and  bloody  skirts  that  have  dragged  in 
th«  filth  of  w&,^y  w-ntvLxiftB.  Sftfc  J^wmiaii 
2;  34.  They  could  stand  a  *'new  look". 

Who  Sets  the  FmhioM? 

All  of  the  above  is  bound  to  stir  up 
many  questions  in  the  thinking  mind. 
What  is  fashionT  Who  sets  the  faahionf 
Why  do  women  wear  the  clothes  they  dof 
H^d  do  clothes  really  make  the  women 
what  they  aret 

Fickle  fashion  has  many  definitions. 
"Fashion  is  that  by  which  the  fantastic 
becomes  the  universal^''  said  Oscar 
Wilde.  Another  says  that  fashions  are 
dreams  in  the  minds  of  designers  that 
finally  take  shape  and  form  and  become 
realities.  This  probably  explains  why 
many  ol  them  >ook  like  nightmares* 
"^liouffb  a  few  fashions  are  begotten  by 
socialactivities  apd  developments,  suc^ 
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as  the  ticycle,  motorcar,  sports,  and  the 
old  game  of  war,  most  fashions  are  fa- 
thered by  big  money  interests  eoraraonly 
called  Big  Business,  As  with  the  birth 
of  a  premature  haby^  the  bringing  forth 
of  these  monstrosities  of  fashion  re- 
quires a  staff  of  specialists  and  techni- 
cians' A  clique  of  designers  are  hired  to 
"create"  something  different.  Then  the 
press,  radio  and  screen  are  regimented 
to  sell  the  idea  to  the  common  herd, 
"Experts"  are  hired  to  console  the 
gmmbling  public;  popular  women,  like 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  parade  around 
in  them;  beautiful  models  that  would 
look  good  whether  they  wore  fig  leaves 
or  flour  sacks  are  photographed  in  them ; 
"fashion  shows"  are  staged  and  made  a 
Buecess  by  exciting  colors,  glamorous 
girls  and  delightful  music. 

Strip  this  commercial  business  down, 
and  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fiendish 
and  vicious  racket  that  preys  upon  the 
weaker  sex.  Look  at  the  prices.  Wow! 
Gowns,  from  $50  to  $375;  capes,  $210; 
coats,  $200  to  $450;  hats,  $38  to  $300.  A 
Hollywood  actress  lays  out  $15,000  a 
year  for  clothes,  and  last  year  American 
women  spent  over  $11,000,000,000  for 
clothing.  What  a  gold  minel  No  wonder 
the  clothing  gangsters  are  out  to  strip 
another  eleven  billion  from  the  income 
of  the  wage  earner  next  year  by  chang- 
ing fashions. 

Well,  then,  why  are  women  of  this  age 
foolish  enough  to  fall  for  these  fashions! 
Know  the  answer  to  this  question  and 
you  know  the  fundamentals,  of  feminine 
dress.  Clothing  protects  and  warms  the 
Jjody,  yes,  but,  bluntly  stated,  sex  psy- 
chology, the  emotional  desire  to  attract 
attention,  has  influenced  fashion^s  ca- 
pers through  the  centuries  more  than 
any  other  single  thing.  Many  will  strong- 
ly object  to  this  statement;  but  if  space 
allowed,  overwhelming  proof  could  be 
produced  to  substantiate  it.  Suffice  to 
quote  part  of  M|argaret  Lane's  review  of 
Dr,  C.  W,  Cunnington's  book  Feminine 
Attitude  in  the  19th  Century: 
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There  is  not,  saya  he,  a  single  ribbom  or 
feather,  not  a  puffed  sleeve  nor  a  stiffened 
bodice,  not  an  eye-veil  nor  a  row  of  buttons 
worn  by  women  that  is  not  part  and  expres- 
sion of  an  undying  single  deadliness  of  pur- 
pose, the  top-dressing  of  a  basic  instinct  that 
goes  far  deeper  than  she  knows.  The  whole 
aim^  says  Dr.  Wlllett  Cunnington  in  his  new 
explanation  of  the  dress  and  behavior  of  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers,,  of  every  changing 
style  of  women's  dress  is  to  attract  and  cap- 
ture, to  subdue  to  her  et«mal  purpose  intrac- 
table and  indispensable  man,-  -London  Daily 
MaiL 

That  undue  emphasis  is  placed  on  sex 
by  fashion  designers  of  this  old,  degen- 
erate and  dying  world  is  not  surprising- 
It  is  part  of  this  present  evil  world's  pat- 
tern of  moral  delinquency  and  utter 
putrefaction.  This  world  generally  over- 
looks real  virtues  and  covers  over  its 
corruptions  with  an  outward  show  of 
glamor.  Henee  the  apostle  Peter  is  right 
when  he  tells  Christian  women  that  the 
putting  on  of  apparel  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing; — 1  Peter  3 :  3, 4, 

Clothes  may  make  a  woman  to  be 
flattered,  bnt  they  will  also  make  her 
poor  if  she  tries  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever-changing  tides  of  fashion.  Clothes 
may  make  a  woman  attractive  to  the  sen- 
sual eye,  but  they  will  not  give  her  the 
t  sterling  qualities  of  real  beauty — per- 
sonality, poise,  charm  and  character.  If 
a  woman  clothes  herself  with  honesty, 
sincerity,  modesty,  humbleness,  is  a  lov- 
er  of  justice  and  truth,  and  is  given  to 
temperance,  mercy,  devotion  and  love  of 
God,  then  she  needs  to  give  little  thought 
to.the  styles  of  her  material  clothing,  fcir 
she  will  be  adorned  with  raiment  more 
precious  than  money  can  buy.  Material 
clothes  may  make  a  woman  gleeful  mo- 
mentarily, yet  they  do  not  satisfy  her 
longings  for  life,  health  and  eternal  hap- 
piness with  peace  and  contentment  of 
mind.^Sucli  unspeakable  gifts  will  clothe 
those  who  afe  privileged  to  live  in  Jeho- 
vah God's  righteous  New  World  under 
Theocratic  rule. 

A  WAKE! 


The 

Marshall 
Plan 

WIDE  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  Beams  of  copy  have 
gone  to  news  eoliimns  and  editorial 
pages  of  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 
What  is  more  interesting  still,  perhaps, 
ia  the  fact  that  it  did  not  originate  w^th 
Marshall,  America's  secretary  of  state. 
While  its  genesis  appears  to  have  been 
most  casual,  it  had  a  backgroujad  of  con- 
siderable scope-  To  begin  somewhere 
near  the  beginning.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall^  in  a  speech  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, June  5,  and  apparently  quite 
incidentally,  suggested  *'a  program  de- 
signed to  place  Europe  on  its  feet  eco- 
fiomically",  indicating,  offhand,  that  "the 
initiative  ,  .  -  must  come  from  Europe", 

Back-  of  the  apparently  chance  re- 
mark, thrown  to  the  winds  ag  it  were, 
was  the  fact  that,  official  Washington  had 
begun  to  consider  the  need  of  restricting 
aid  to  Europe  and  seeing  to  it  that  it  ac- 
complished more  than  merely  temporary 
relief,  such  as  feeding  the/hqngry  and 
taking  care  of  current  needs,  while  Eu- 
rope itself  did  not  work  effectively  to  get 
itself  out  of  the  mire.  Trying  to  help  En- 
rope  was  like  pouring  money  down  a  rat- 
hole.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  which  cost 
the  United  States  more  than  ihree  bon- 
dr^d  billion  dollaris,  that  country  had 
spent  for  foreign  aid  and  relief  the  Im- 
mense  sum  of  more  than  seventeen  and 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

Washington  decided  that  help  could 
be  safely  given  only  to  those  countries 
inat  would  help  themselves.  This  seJf- 
help,  moreover,  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  various  nations  would  co- 
operate, each  supplying,  wher^  possible, 
-what  the  other  lacked, 

These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the 
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''Continental  Plan%  aa  it  was  called  in 
some  papers,  in  late  May.  It'  was  said 
that  It  might  be  well  to  weigh  the  idea  of 
calling  B  European  economic  conference 
to  consider  the  working  out  of  a  "Con- 
tinental Plan"»  the  conference  to  em- 
brace as  many  European  nations  as  were 
willing  to  participate^  though  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  by  some  of  them  should  not 
stop  it  Thia,  in  substance,  was  the  basis 
of  what  has  sabaequently  been  designat- 
ed the  Marshall  plan,  and  now  EfiF, 
European  Recovery  Prog  rani. 

The  Seed  Takes  Root 

About  a  week  after  Marshall's  Har- 
vard speech  the  British  foreign  secre- 
tary, Ernest  Bevin,  took  up  the  idea, 
statii^  that  Britain  would  lead  the  way 
to  a  joint  economic  conference  for  Eu- 
rope. A  few  days  later  he  and  French 
Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault  began 
to  talk  things  over  in  Paris. 

Simultaneously  with  the  get-together 
of  Bevin  and  Bidault  in  Paris  things 

were  set  in  motion  in  the  United  St&tQSf 
where  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  authorized  Under, 
secretary  of  State  Wm.  L-  Clayton  to  ex- 
plore^ in  Europe  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping a  program  of  unified  "self -aid" 
among  the  European  states,  in  view  of 
the  ^pectation  that  the  United  Statew 
would  oe  called  upon  to  make  substait 
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tial  loans  to  many  European  land&,  and 
the  further  lact  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
what  the  United  States  could  snpply- 

June  16.  on  the  eve  of  the  British- 
French  talks,  the  French  government  an- 
nounced that  it  had  proposed  to  Wash- 
ington tiie  formation  of  four  special  com- 
mittees, representing  the  producing 
countries  of  Europe  in  various  fields, 
who,  together  with  the  United  States, 
would  work  out  a  plan  for  United  States 
financial  assistance  to  Europe  as  a  whole. 
The  proposed  eommitteea  were  to  draw 
up  a  balance  sheet  to  show  the  uliinost 
that  European  nations  could  do  for 
themselves  and  for  each  other  this  year 
and  next  in  the  way  of  supplying  trans- 
port, fuel,  power,  farm  produces  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  amount  of  U.  S- 
credits  that  the  various  nations  would 
need  during  the  determined  period  of 
time* 

Soviet  Russia  Invited 

The  warm  reception  given  to  the 
"plan"  in  Britain  and  France  was  not 
accorded  it  in  Russia,  where  comment 
in  the  press  was  critical,  disparaging, 
suspicious.  There  was  aome  uniaYOTable 
comment  in  certain  other  quarters  also. 
For  example,  one  French  newspaper  sus- 
pected that  in  furthering  plans  for  aid- 
ing Europe  the  United  States  had  in 
mind  its  own  need  for  markets,  and  that 
any  loans  to  Europe  would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  prnnp-priming.  While  there  was 
a  measure  of  truth  in  this  ABBumption, 
the  paper  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  could  induce  quite  as  much 
"prosperity"  for  itself  by  using  its  bil- 
lions to  build  up  the  United  States  itself, 
in  a  program  of  government  sjjeuding. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  less  risk,  and 
probably  less  difficulty  in  getting  Con- 
gress io  approve  such  a  plan.  But  po- 
Stic^  aspects  and  the  desire  to  ^'con- 
tain" Communism  are  a  prime  factor  in 
the  Marshall  plan, 

Britain  and  France  agreed  to  con- 
voke a  European  Economi<i  Commission 
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to  map  out  and  carry  out  the  program 
of  recovery.  This  commission  was  to 
work  "within  the  framework"  of  the 
United  Netiona  Epouomic  Commission 
for  Europe.  On  Juae  19  an  urgent  invi- 
tation waa  extended  to  Eussia  to  join  In 
the  Paris  talks,  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
posed gathering  of  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
clear  that  Britain  and  France  would  go 
ahead  even  if  Russia  should  decline  to 
join  them  in  the  diacussion  of  the  overall 
European  aid  program. 

The  Soviet  government  on  June  23  ac- 
cepted  the  invitation  to  a  three-power 
conference  at  Paris,  and  set  June  27  as 
the  date  for  its  beginning,  Molotov  ar- 
rived with  an  entourage  of  89  assistants, 
an  indication  that  he  attached  consider- 
able importance  to  the  occasion.  The 
three-power  conference  accordingly  be- 
gan, the  sessions  being  secret  A  state- 
ment  was  issued  that  the  Marshall  plan 
had  aroused  such  ^reat  hopes  that  the 
foreign  ministers  did  not  want  to  dis- 
courage these  hopes  by  having  their  ini- 
tial differences  advertised  or  exaggerat- 
ed until  the  conference  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  iron  out  these  disagree- 
ments.  Inevitably  the  conference  was 
charged  with  going  back  to  old-time 
secret  diplomacy. 

Decidloek 

Mr,  Molotov  quickly  showed  that  the 
Soviet  was  not  disposed  to  favor  thig 
plan  of  overall  European  action  whidi 
the  United  States  had  suggested  as  the 
best  means  of  recovery,  and  which  the 
French  had  sought  to  outline  in  the  four- 
committee  plan,  duly  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  ministers.  The  Paris 
talks  soon  faced  a  showdown,  as  the 
Russian  minister  raised  objections. 

Gloom  emanated  from  Paris  in  copi- 
ous doses.  The  conference  <Hd  not  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  beyond  the  initial 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  three  min- 
isters, in  which  each  set  forth  his  posi- 
tion. From  these  none  seemed  disposed 


to  dep^  BQb0tftAtia!ly,  Fraaee  aiid  i>nt- 
an  atandingr  together  in  favor  (^  wo- 
cdei^i^  ak>Dft  the  lin^  of  ^e  If  aruuul 
p^oposE^,  while  Molotov  wanted  to  know 
how  much  the  United  Stated  would  give 
before  anything  else  was  done.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  overall  plan  of  co-operation, 
insisting  that  it  wonld  be  interfenng 
with  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  eoouthes 
involved 

In  the  mid&t  of  the  strained  dtnation 
the  pope  meddled  to  isene  a  etatement 
from  Vaticeh  City  a^d  thereby  offer  nn- 
sought  advice.  He  urged  the  BritiBh, 
French  and  Bnseian  repreaentatives  to 
make  an  end  of  the  wide  misery  of  En- 
rope,  and  gave  his  unconditional  ap- 
proval to  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  complete  deadlock  of  the  confer- 
ence followed  CLuickly  on  the  heels  of  the 
pope's  platitudinous  statement.  What 
relation  there  was  between  the  two  can- 
not be  stated  dogmatically.  In  any  event, 
ForeigB  Minister  Molotov  refnsea  to  ao- 
cept  the  basic  principle  of  the  Marshall 

Sropos^l— that  the  European  nations 
rst  get  together  to  see  what  they  could 
do  for  themselves.  Mr,  Bevin  said  that 
in  demanding  to  know  what  the  United 
States  wonld  give  in  the  way  of  finan- 
cial aid  was  like  asking  that  government 
Xb  hand  Europe  a  blank  cheek.  But  McJo* 
toy  insisted  that  this  wm  the  imnortant 
consideration,  and  that  the  Slarshall 
plan  for  co-operation  among  European 
states  was  "interference",  or  would  in- 
volve such  interference- 
Next  day,  the  last  of  the  conference, 
witnessed  its  complete  failure,  for  Mo* 
lotoT  refused  to  budge  an  inch  from  hie 
position  that  there  must  not  be  a  com- 
mon plan  for  European  reconstruction. 
Thereupon  he  departed  with  his  retinue 
of  89  aides,  The  walkout  was  not  entirely 
-unforeseen,  and  the  British  and  Frenw 
ininisters  announced  that  their  govern- 
ments would  invite  other  European 
cQuntriefi  to  send  ministers  to  confer 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  and  to  evolve  a 
program  of  self -help  preliminary  to  oall-* 
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iqg  for  further  aid  from  the  UlU^wA 
States. 

InvitationB  to  an  au-£iu.iup&cLti.  ^H^uxer- 
encewere  sent  to  twenty-two  states, 'Kua- 
sia  and  Spain  being  excluded.  It  was 
mentioned,  however,  that  Russia  could 
still,  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  join  in  the 
general  conference.  Together  with  the 
mvitations  a  plan  was  outlined  for  con- 
aideration,  proposing  that  a  Committee 
of  Co-operation  draw  up  a  report,  and 
that  certain  subcommittees  be  a^point«d 
to  atndy  (a)  food  supply  and  agriculture^ 
(b)  power,  (c)  transport,  (d)  raW  ma- 
terials, (e)  equipment  and  (f )  iron  and 
steeL 

The  Buflsian  satellite  nations,  though 
invited  among  the  others,  after  some 
hesitation  and  consultation  with  Mos- 
cow, declined.  O^echoslovafcia  also  de- 
clinmg,  the  number  of  accepting  nations 
stood  at  14,  which,  together  vrth  France 
and  Great  Britain,  made  sixteen. 

StxUen-NatUm  Canferenee 

Representatives  of  the  sixteen  na^- 
tions  convened  in  Paris  on  July  12  to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  needs  and 
resources  of  Europe. 

The  conference  got  right  down  to  busi- 
ness, and,  unimpeded  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites,  it  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of  its  work  without 
delay  and  in  record  time.  It  first  of  all 
accepted  the  Marshall  plan  and  set  up 
machinery  to  take  advantage  of  its  pro- 
posals. A  series  of  committees  was  ap- 
pointed tosmrvey  and  mobilise  Europe's 
resources  for  self-help.  In  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  Co-operation  (a  sort  of 
steering  committee)  there  were  a  com- 
mittee on  food  and  agriculture,  one  on 
iron  and  steel,  another  on  transport,  and 
another  on  fuel  and  pow^fri  These  were 
to  work  together  in  drawing  up  an  over- 
all program,  which  would  then  be  pre- 
sented to  a  new  session  of  the  complete 
conference  in  August  and  finally  sent  to 
the  TJnited  States,  by  September  1. 
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Too  Much! 

"When  the  representatives  of  the  six- 
teen nations  had  about  completed  their 
report  and  conferred  with  tlndersecre- 
tary  of  State..  Wm,  L.  Clayton  in  Paris 
about  it,  before  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
not  do  at  all.  The  committee  was  asked 
to  drastically  reduce  the  estimate  of 
needed  aid.  The  figure  of  $29,200,000,000 
?was  altogether  too  high.  So,  after  more 
hard  work,  the  committee  submitted  a 
revised  report,  in  which  the  overall  figure 
was  reduced  to  $22,440,000,000,  and  the 
actual  credits  needed  to  $20,600,000,000. 
The  British  requirements  were  seen 
to  total  over  a  third  of  the  entire  amount. 
The  credits  were  to  be  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  it  was  expected 
that  at  the  end  of  1951  the  remaining 
deficit  would  be  $1,900,000,000,  Of  the 
BiBn  called  for  the  TJnited  States  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  $15,800,000,000  direct- 
ly (though  not  immediately),  and  much 
of  the  remainder  indirectly.  That  would 
see  Europe  hack  to  a  position  where  she 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
care  of  herself,  after  about  four  years. 

The  voluminous  document  ^as  then 
sent  to  Washington, 

In  view  of  the  decline  and  threatened 


fall  of  Europe,  the  United  States  was 
csdled  upon.  But  action  on  the  Marshall 
plan  could  be  taken  only  through 
Congress,  which  was  not  in  session.  A 
special  session  must  he  called,  but  polit- 
ical maneuv^rings  caused  delays.  Final- 
ly, hpwever,  the  call  for  a  special  session 
came  through.  There  was  feverish  activ- 
ity in  Washington  in  preparation  for 
the  presentation  to  Congress  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  now  officially  called  the  "Eu^ 
ropean  EecoVery  Program",  Administra- 
tion *  leaders  addressed  separate  and 
joint  sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  House  Fbr- 
■  eign  Affairs  Committee.  Aid  in  the  sum 
of  5|-  billion  dollars  would  be  required 
for  1948,  while  a  further  outlay  of  from 

12  to  17  billion  dollars  was  seen  to  be 
needed  to  complete  the  "four-^year  pro- 
g-ram. Even  with  Congressional  approv- 
al of  ffuch  vast  expenditures,  Europe 
faces  a  hard  "winter  and  a  doubtful  fu- 
ture. The  threatening  decline  and  fall  of 
Europe  and  the  increasing  '^distress  of 
nations  with  perplexity"  presage  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  a  world,  but  they  also 
indicate  that  the  "new  world",  one 
"wherein  dwelleth  righteousness",  is  at 
hand.— 2  Peter  3:13. 


f^merica  Confesses 

Under  this   title   the   following   appeared  in    The    Reporter^   March,    1947 : 
"Former    army    ranger    Capt,    Charles    Shunatrom^  who    turned    his    war- 
acquired  talents  toward  a  civilian  career  of  cxime,  was  freed  on  March  13, 
"by  a   Cahfomia  judge.    Called  'The   Wild   Man   o£  the   Ando  Beachhead^ 
Shunstrom,  26,  was  accu&ed  of  10  counts  of  armed  robbery.  After  a  thoroug-b  examina- 
tion of  his  backgrotindT  war  record  and  crime  career,  Judge  Gates  wrote  a  37-page  de- 
cision reviewing   Shunstrom's  brilliant  military  careerj  his  subsequent   discharge   from 
the  army,  his  inability  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job,  and  declared  the  man  was  unable  at 
the  time  of  the  crimes  to  tell  the  diSerence  from  right  and  wrong.  Said  Judge  Gates: 
'A  nation  cannot  train  E  man  to  kill  his  fellow  men  without   developing    dangeroua 
tendencies  which    often  break   out  after  he  has   returned   from    combat.'    One   of  the 
survivors  of  the  original  Ranger  Battalion/ Shunstrom  participated  in  the  bloody  Dieppe 
raid,  the  North   African   landings  and  the   Cassino   and    Anzio  battles.    Three   Purple 
Hearts,  the  Croi:c  de  Guerre  and  many  other  awards  decorate  his  chest." 
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Marking  Time 


Man'*  effDrti  to  mark  tlma,  to  numbor 
day>  mnd  month!  and  ytai^,  and  to  eo- 
orffin«t«  th«fls  dtvliio-n>  of  time  wftti  tli* 

saaaonif   liaa   rtlultcd   In    many   oalcndap*. 


RECUKRING  with  majestic  and  on- 
f ailing  regularity,  -  season  follows 
season;  spring  gives  way  to  fiuinmer, 
winter  follows  autumn.  Moons  wax  and 
wane,  day  fades  in^o  night,  which  in  turn 
wak^s  to  another  dawning.  Instant  fol- 
lows instant,  continually,  endlessly*  Gen- 
eration  follows  generation  upon  the 
earth  that  abides  forever,  and  each  in 
turn,  conscious  of  its  own  brief  span  of 
existence,  seeks  tp  number  its  days  and 
its  years,  and  to  order  them  so  that 
months  are  co-ordinated  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  ^ears  subdivided  for  con- 
venient measurement  In  these  efforts 
man  h^s  produced  what  is  known  as  the 
calendar,  or  calendars,  for  many  and 
varibna  have  been  the  measuring  de* 
vices. 

The  Egyptians,  observing  the  striking 
and  vital  regularity  of  the  flooding  of 
the  Nile,  established  from  this  observa- 
tion and  the  observation  of  the  heavens 
a  calendar.  They  deduced  tha^  the  solar 
year  is  365i  days  long  and  noticed  that 
the  swelling  of  the  Nile  occurred  when 
the  star  Sirius  (which  they  called  So- 
tliie)  rose  simultaneously  with  the  sun. 
As  the  quarter-of-a-day  fraction  was  in- 
convenient, they  used  for  practical  pur- 
poses a  **loose  year"  of  365  days.  This 
arrangement, resulted  in  the  c^endar's' 
gradually  dropping  behind,  and .  they 
found  that  the  rising  of  Sirius  together 
with  the  sun  gradu^iUy  receded  in  the 
calendar,  finally  coming  back  t6  its  orig- 
inal place  only  after  a  period  of  1,4^) 
years,  which  period  was  "called  the  cycle 
of  Sirius  or  the  Sothiac  period.  The 
fault,  of  course,  lay  in  Iheir  oalendar, 

The  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  30-day  months,  calling  the  five 
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days  remaining  at  the  end  of  th^  year 
"additional".  The  months  were  divided 
into  three  groups  of  four.  The  first  four 
months  of  the  year  marked  the  period  of 
inundation  by  the  Nile,  the  second  four 
months  were  the  winter  or  sowing-time, 
while  the  third  four  were  summer  or 
harvest 

The  Chaldeans,  imiikQ  the  Egyptians^ 
had  a  lunar  year,  which  means  that  they 
attempted  to  regulate  the  year  by  the 
mpon,  as  did  other  nations,  including  the 
Israelites.  The  months  were  alternately 
30  and  29  days,  since  the  duration  of  a 
lunation  is  approximately  29J  days- 
Necessarily  they  got  behind  the  solar 
year,  whidi  is  more  than  12  lunations 
but  less  than  13.  The  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  adding  a  full  month  when  neces- 
sary, about  every  third  year.  As  a  re- 
sult their  years  were  353,  354,  355,  333, 
384  or  385  days  long. 

The  Chinese  System 

Par  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Chinese  civilization  developed  a 
method  of  measuring  time  that,  was 
unique.  They  employed  cycles  of  sixty  in 
the  reckoning  of 
days,  months  and 
years.  Each  day  in 
the  cycle  of  sixty 
days  has  a  name  of 
its  own,  just  as 
each  day  in  a  cycle 
of  seven  has  a  par- 
ticular  name  in 
Western  calendars. 
The  order  of  the 
days  is  not  broken, 
though  the  years 
vary,  for  365J  can- 
not be  divided  even- 
ly by  seven  or  by 
sixty.  The  Chinese 
also  arranged  a  cy^ 
ele  of  sixty  montt^, 
there  being  twelve 


in  eadi  civil  year,  bo  that  the  cycle  of 
sixty  comprises  five  years.  Intercalary 
months,  added  to  even  up  the  calendar, 
were  not  reckoned.  The  months  ib  the 
cycle  of  sixty  have  distinctive  names, 
as  do  also  the  years  in  the  cycle  of  sixty, 
By  a  seemingly  complicated  arrange- 
ment the  cycles  are  subdivided  into 
groups  of  ten  and  twelve,  each  group 
being,  given  a  particular  name  or  sign 
of  its  own.  Since  the  Chinese  are  ex- 
pert mathematicians,  they  found  little 
diJEeuIly  in  designating  a  date  by  means 
of  the  names  of  the  days,  months,  aind 
cycled.  In  Chinese  history  the  cycle- 
names  appear  to  begin  at  the  year  2357 
B.C*,  from  which  some  have  concluded 
that  the  Chinese  empire  is  a  very  old  one. 

The  ancient  Mayans  had  a  year  of  365 
days,  divided  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each,  to  which  were  added 
five  days  to  complete  the  year.  While 
each  of  the  twenty  month-days  had  a 
name  of  its  own,  and  a  symbol  to  rep- 
resent it,  it  also  bore  a  name  and  num- 
ber to  distinguish  its  place  in  the  year, 
which  would  vary  from  year  to  year, 
since  the  five  additional  days  were  also 
given  year-day  names  without  interrupt* 
ing  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
Hence,  if  in  a  given  yeaT  a  certain  day 
fell  on  the  first  of  the  month,  it  would 
fiJl  on  the  sixth  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  eleventh  the  next,  ^nd  on  the  six- 
teenth in  the  fourth  year.  After  four 
years  it  would  return  to  its  original 
place  in  the  calendar.  The  variants  were 
only  fovtx.  In  modern  caiendars  ibsy  are 
far  more  numerous. 

While  other  arrangements  in  the  Ma- 
yan calendar,  further  subdividing  the 
year,  added  complexity,  it  remained  or- 
derly. It  was  also  used  in  Mexieoj  though 
it  had  different  names  and  symbols 
there.  Since  the  various  rules  governing 
itfie  Mayan  calendar  check  each  other^ 
it  is  adknowledged  to  be  ^ar  superior  to' 
the  Eoman  calendar  and  a  remarkably 
perfect  instrument  for  reckoning  time. 

Here  a  note  of  the  incongruous  may  be 
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inserted  by  referencb  to  the  Moslem  cal- 
endar, used  by  tlie  Mohammedans.  It 
was  influenced  by  demon  religion,  which 
accounts  for  its  absurdity.  It  has  a  year 
of  only  twelve  lunBT  months,  nevermore. 
Hence  it  gets  hopelessly  behind  the  sea- 
sons and  the  true  year.  But  the  Moslems 
are  not  concerned  about  that;  they  just 
keep  on  counting  until  the  months  come 
back  to  their  original  place  in  the  year, 
which  happens  once  every  82^  years.  In 
that  time,  however^  they  have  had  34  of 
their  years.  The  resultant  confusion  ean 
well  be  imagined.  Their  summer  may  be- 
gin in  any  month;  likewise  the  other 
seasons.  But  that  la  their  religion. 

The  Hinnan  Calendar 

We  come  -now  to  give  the  Occidental 
calendar  consideration,  the  one  of  which 
you  buy  a  new  version  each  year.  The 
pagan  Koman  calehdar  was  its  ancestor. 
In  this  Roman  calendar  the  years  were 
counted  from  the  supposed  founding  of 
the  city  by  Romulus,  who  killed  his  broth- 
er HemuB  and  so  became  Home's  undis- 
puted king.  At  iirst  the  "Romans,  at  least 
able  to  count  on  their  fingers,  decided 
that  the  year  should  have  ten  months, 
from  which  we  hare  the  interesting  fe.ct 
that  we  call  our  twelfth  month  Decem* 
ber,  which  means  the  tenth!  The  0rst 
month  of  the  primitive  Roman  calendar 
was  significantly  dedicated  to  war,  and 
called  Martins ;  the  second  was  Aprilis, 
from  aperire,  meaning  '^'to  open",  doubt- 
less referring  to  the  budding  of  the 
trees;  then  came  MainSj  named  for 
the  senators  and  nobleSf  or  Majores; 
while  Junius  was  named  for  the  youth 
who  served  in  the  wars.  After  that  the 
months  were  simply  numbered,  accord- 
ing to  their  place  in  the  calendar,  Quin- 
tilis  (fifth),  Sextilis  (sixth),  September 
(seventh),  October  (eighth),  November 
(ninth)  and  December  (tenth). 

There  was  probably  nothing  particu- 
larly religious  about  the  calendar  to 
begin  with,  its  main  purpose  being  to 
regulate  agricultural  activities,  as  sng- 
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geowa  Dy  tii«  same  of  th&  second  month. 
Be^jon  Waine  laoixed  up  in  H  at  an 
Wrly  date,  ho^i^ver,  lie  names  Martina, 
MaiuB  and  Junins  also  designated  hea^ 
then  deities.  FoUo^nng  lA  tiie  footst^ 
of  heathendom,  the  Boman  CatboUo 
Church  has  dedicated  the  month  of  Ma^ 
to  Mary,  Whether  the  ten-montii  year 
was  used  fo^  long  cannot  be  stated  posi- 
tively. According  ttf  certain  indications 
the  Bhort  ^ear  -was  filled  ont  with  a  dead 
season  in  winter,  not  indnded  in  the 
calendar  and  lasting  abont  sixty  days. 
These  days  were  eventually  divided  oe* 
tween  the  months  Jannarius  and  Febm- 
arins,  the  one  name  designating  the  two- 
faced  god  JanuEir  and  the  other  meaning 
purification.  From  time  to  time  anothw 
mo^th  was  intercalated,  named  Merce- 
dbnius,  which  suggests  that  the  months 
were  originally  strictly  lunar. 

T^Ae  /ullofs  Calendar 

The  original  Boman  calendar  had  nu- 
merous BhortcomingBf  one  of  ivhieh  was 
that  it  came  short  of  the  true  solar  year 
cruite  literally,  so  that,  in  46  B.C.,  Julius 
Caesar  undertook  to  reform  it.  In  order 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  sea^ 
BOBfi,  he  intercalated  ana  added  67  days 
besides,  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber, making  that  year  445  flays  longl 
It  IB  known  in  history  aa  the  year  of  con- 
fusion. Julius  further  decided  to  add  a 
day  every  fourth  year  to  the  regular  365 
in  order  to  ahaorh  the  quarter  day  which 
i;a  the  solar  year  goes  beyond  the  365 
fuU  days.  The  "Antonia*'  law  of  44  B.C. 
changed  the  name  of  the  month  QuintUis 
to  "Julius"  in  honor  of  the  improvement 
he  made  in  the  calendar — ^wi^  the  h^p 
of  a  Greek  astronomer-  Later  the  si?^ 
month  (our  eighth)  was  changed  to  Au- 
gustus for  the  Caesar  by  that  name,  whb 
made  some  minor  adjustment  in  the  aal- 
endar. 

The  calendftr  year  wets  now  very  near- 
ly the  same  length  as  tbB  solar  year^  be- 
ing only  11  minotes  14  seconds  longer. 


But  even  tfiis  minor  difference  affected: 
the  calendar  until  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  behind  ten  days, 

Orefforian  Colcndar 

In  o/der  to  bring  the  Julian  calendar 
up  to  date^  Pc^e  (^regory^  A.D.  1582, 
engaged  the  services  of  the  Calabrtan 
scholar  Lilio,  who  indicated  what  chais- 
es would  have  to  be  made,  to  keep  the 
caVen^T  right,  the  pope  Ih^n  DTM«jd 
that  the  calendar  be  adjusted  forthwith 
by  cutting  out  ten  days,  from  the  middle 
of  October,  and  havmg  the  15th  follow 
directly  upon  the  4th  of  the  month,  in- 
stead of  dropping  the  last  ten  days.  The 
leap-yeaj:  arrangemeut  was  to  he  modi.- 
fied  to  t^e  care  of  the  odd  minutes  and 
seconds  by  omitting  the  leap  year  date 
at  the  close  of  each  century,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  fourth.  While  1600  would 
be  a  leap  year,  1700, 1800  and  1900  were 
not  to  be  suctu^but  20O0  would  again  b^ 
a  leap  year.  The  "new  style"  calendar 
was  called  Gregorian  (not  Lilion)  and 
was  immediately^  put  into  use  by  Boman 
Catholic  oonntnes.  Subsequently  it  was 
adopted  by  other  lands  fdz^  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  because  of  its  bcientiflc 
im^irovement  over  the  old  arrangement. 
China  adopted  it  in  1912,  though  Ottdt- 
ting  the  names  of  the  months,  which  are 
aimply  niunbered.  Ffussia  adojpted  it  in 
191^  but  Greece  did  not  accept  the  "new 
style"  until  1923,  adhering  until  then  to 
the  old  Julian  calendar^  for  religions 
reasons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pope 
reaUy  caused  confusion  over  a  period  of 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries,  or,  we 
might  say,  tiiat  ''religion'^  was  the  cause, 
Protestants  and  Greek  Catholics  beiuK 
reluistant  to  take  "ordertf'  from  th^  p^ipe. 

Even  though  slightlv  improved,  the 
Qre^rian  catejidar  is  far  from  perfect. 
Comi^  down  ta  ui  through  religious 
pontifi,  it  is  a  very  faulty  instrument 
There  ia  too  much  inequali^  and  irregn- 
Isrity  in  the  moththft.  Th«  w«6k  d8.yft 
shift  around  from  year  to  year  in  irregu- 
lar faehion.  January  1  fell  on  Wednesday 
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in  1947.  It  will  come  on  Thursday  in  1948, 
In  1949,  due  to  the  intervening  leap 
year,  it  will  come  on  Saturday.  An  elab- 
orate table  is  required  to  determine  on 
what  particular  day  of  the  week  a  given 
date  occurred.  The  calendar,  moreover, 
begins  ten  days  after  the  winter  solstice, 
for  no  reason  at  all.  The  logical  begin- 
ning of  the  year  would  be  in  the  spring, 
which  begins  about  March  21,  the  tnne  of 
the  spring  equinox. 

The  Hebrews,  by  divine  direction,  be- 
gan their  year  in  the  spring,  though,  due 
to  using  a  lunar  calendar,  that  would  not 
usually  coincide  with  the  date  of  the 
spring  equinox. 

Calendar  Reform 

Plans  for  reforming  the  Gregorian 
calendar  have  long  been  under  diseus- 
Bion,  One  plan  recommends  a  thirteen- 
month  calendar,  in  which  each  month 
would  have  exactly  twenty-eight  days, 
and  therefore  four  weeks.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  this,  otherwise  regular  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  year  could  not  be 
conveniently  subdivided,  for  a  half-year 
would  have  6^  months,  and  a  quarter 


year  would  be  fractional,  SJ  months: 
Another  plan  advances  an  arrange- 
ment called  the  World  Calendar.  It  is 
simple  and  balanced  in  form,  each  quar- 
ter of  the  yeai"  having  the  same  nurnber 
of  days,  and  ^ach  month  the  same  num- 
ber of  Weekdays,  though  the  first  month 
in  each  quarter  wolild  have  an  additional 
Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  occurring  on 
the  31st  day  of.  that  month.  All  the  rest 
of  the  months  "^o^ild  kave  tkitty  d^ys. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these 
suggested  Calendars  has  one  day  over, 
two  in  leap  year.  It  is  proposed  not  to 
include  these  extra  days  in  the  days  of 
the  week,  but  make  them  holidays,  desig- 
nated Year-end  day  and  Leap-year  day, 
the  latter  to  come  at  the  end  of  June- 

The  World  Calendar,  the  only  one  now 
given  serious  thought,  is  the  most  sym^ 
metrical.  The  same  calendar  pad  would 
serve  for  every  year^  as  there  is  no 
change  of  any  kind  from  year  to  year. 
The  quarters  of  the'  year  are  also  all 
alike,  containing  three  months  of  31,  30 
and  30  days,  or  thirteen  weeks.  For 
statistical  and  business  reasons  this  is 
desirable. 


Qomics  and  Radio  a  Boon  to  Delinquency 

Last  August  a  national  conventioa  of  policemen  branded  comic  books  as 

**one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency"  and 

as  '*unreetrajned,  bold^  vicious,  salacious  and  immoraP.  The  next  month  an 

Ameri^sAi  Bar  Asao^iftfen  tomiait^^  ehuinaaa  Waiiifc^  vcitieasmg  Tu^enile 

crime  on  movies,  radio  thrillers  aod  comic  strips  that   **feed  children  an   entertain- 

roeot  diet  heavy  with  cxime"-  In  response  to  widespread  criticism  of  radio's  hloodtliirsty 

cTime-sho-ws  and  their  effect  on  ehiJdren,  tbc  JiationaJ  Broadcasting  Company  announced 

a  new. policy  c£  beeping  such  ehoira  off  the  air  till  after  9:30  p.m.,  when  there  is  leas 

likelihood  of  having  children  iistenera.  Th-e  other  bigr  radio  networks  derided  this  move 

by  NBC  as  "a  lot  of  hooey'',  '*un realistic"  and  "ln"bum^\  I^ove  of  money  is  one  of  the 

roots  of  the  evil  of  delinquency,  and  anything  that  might  quench  that  love  and  itfi  loot 

is  '^unreaiistie".  But  the  following  dispatch  (AP)  is  realistic  enough  ( September  14,  1347)  ; 

**A  .coroner^s  jury  today  blamed  comic  books  in  eonneetion  "with  the  hanging  of 

12-year-old  Billy  Becker  in  the  cellar  of  his  Sewickly  home.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 

of  accidental  death,  but  condemned  the  dime  thrillers  as  a  contrib^iting  factor  in  the 

death  of  the  boy,  who  was  found   hanged   by   a   clothesline   tossed    ov-er   a   rafter  on 

August  29,  His  ihother,  Mrs.  Charles  Bteckei^,  told  the  Jury  that  her  son  was  an  incesaant 

reader  of  the  books  and  probably  hanged  himself  re-enacting  one  scene." 
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Time  of  IftiHh  of 
^*Thc  Son  of  David" 

FROM  OUT  old  files  we  pull -out  an  ar- 
ticle/appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  19, 1943,  and  entitled 
"What  Was  thfe  Star  of  Bethlehemr  The 
article  first  treats  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  One  called  "The  Son  of  David", 
and  says : 

If  the  exuct  datfl  of  Christ's  birth  were 
known  there  wo\iId  be  no  such  mystery.  The 
date  may  have  been  as  early  as  11  B-C,  or  as 
late  as  4  B,C.  There  is  every  reason  lor  be- 
lieving  that  our  Chriatraas  was  not  the  day  of 
the  year  on  which  Christ  was  bom.  The 
Chjireh  [Roman  Catholic]  simply  carried  on 
a  pagan  tradition  which  originally  bore  no 
relation  to  Christ's  birth. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  magazine 
evidence  has  been  printed  to  show  that 
the  date  of  His  birth  was  2  B,C.  But  the 
date  of  His  birth  is  not  necessdry  to  find 
out  what  was  the  time  of  year  of  His" 
birth. 

Jo^n  the  Baptist,  the  foremnner  of 
Jesus  of  NaEareth,  was  bom  about  six 
m^aths  before  his  cousin  Jesus.  John 
was  the  son  of  priest  Zacharias,  and  it 
was  the  rulft  for  young  men  descended 
from  priests  to  enter  upon  the  full  duty 
of*the  priesthood  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Quite  logically,  the  age  of  thirty  yeal-s 
^^^ou!d  be  God's  designated  time  for  John 
to  begin  his  public  ministry  of  baptizing 
^^  Jewish  people  to  repentance  and  an- 
nouneing  the  near  coming  of  ihe  Mea- 
siah»  the  Son  of  David.  About  six  months 
after  John  began  his  baptismal  work 
(and  John  began  his  work  at  a  season- 
able time  of  the  year  when  there  would 
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be.  plenty  of  water,  which  would  be  the 
ease  in  the  spring  of  the  year),  the  Lord 
Jesus  came  to  him  to  be  baptii^ed.  As  to, 
His  age  then,  we  read,  at  Luke  3: 21-23: 
"When  Jesus  had  been  baptized  and  was 
praying,  heaven  opened  and  the  holy 
spirit  descended  in  bodily  form  like  a 
dove  upon  him;  then  came  a  voice  from 
heaven*  Thon  art  my  son»  the  Beloved, 
to-day  have  I  become  thy  father,'  At  the 
outset  Jesua  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age;  he  was  the  son,  as  people  supposed, 
of  Joseph/'— Afo/aW. 

Ju&t  as  John  began  his  imnistry  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  so  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized in  water  before  beginning  His  own 
ministry  at  the  same  age,  namely,  thirty 
years.  The  Bible  definitely  states  Jesas 
was  killed  at  Calvary  on  Passover  day, 
Nisan  14,  which  falls  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  History  shows  He  was  lolled  in 
the  year  33  ( A»D.),  This  is  bawd  inamly 
upon  the  calculation  of  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  whieh  shows  thfit  in  the 
midst  of  the  final  week,  the  seventieth 
week  of  years,  the  Messiah  the  Prince 
would  be  cut  off,  causing  the  Jewish 
sacrifiees  and  oblations  to  cease  to  have 
valtie  and  consideration  with  Jehovah 
God-  {See  Daniel  9:24-2T.)'  This  indi 
cates  that  Jesus  would  be  killed  three 
and  a  half  years  from  the  start  of  His 
ministry  following  baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan river/  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Jeaufl  was  thirty-three  ai^  a  half  years 
old  at  the  time  He  died,  or  that  He  min- 
istered publicly  for  three  and  a  half 
years*  Those  three  and  a  ha\S  years  co- 

*  See  'The  Seventieth  W«ek"  In  The  Wat6hiow^, 
D«ccanber  X,  tM6. 
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ineide  with  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
tietK  week  of  Daniel's  prophecy. 

Now  it  18  definite  "tfiat  Christ  Jesus 
died  on  Passover  day  A.D.  33,  which  was 
in  the  spring,  falling  on  Friday,  April  3, 
of  that  year.  Since  He  was  thirty-three 
and  a  half  years  old  at  the  time  of  dying, 
or  since  three  and  a  half  years  of  minis- 
try ended  at-  His  death,  and  since  His 
ministry  began  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
then  JesuB  mnst  have  been  thirty-three 
years  old  six  months  before  His  deaths 
TMs  means  He  must  have  been  bom  at 
the  time  of  the  year  six  months  prior-to 
April  3,  Calculating  back  a  half  year  or 
six  months  from  that  date>  we  come  back 
to  the  date  of  October  3-  Or,  if  we  cal- 
culate according  to  lunar  months  of  the 
Jewish  calendar,  each  month  of  which  is 
about  thirty  days  long,  then  it  might  be 
a  few  days  later,  or  about  October  5. 

This  time  of  the  year  for  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  who  was  laid  in  a  manger,  would 
be  more  convenient  than  the  late  date  of 
December  25  as  observed  by  the  Eoxuan 
Catholic  religious  sect,  or  January  7  as 
observed  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  sects, 
October  5  is  an  early  autumn  date,  where- 
as December  25  or  January  7  is  a  winter 
date>  shortly  after  the  winter  solstice 
and  the  ^ortest  day  of  the  year,  Bethle- 
hem, being  in  the  mountainous  section  of 
Palestine,  is  2,704  feet  above  eea  level, 
and  hence  would  have  quite  a  cold  cli- 
mate in  late  December  or  aarly  January. 
Furthermore,  the  winter  season  in  Pales- 
tine is  the  time  of  its  rains;  and  hence 
Jesus  said  when  He  warned  His  disci- 
ples about  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem : 
"Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the 
winter."  (Matthew  24:20)  Therefore 
that  would  hardly  be  the  time  for  Joseph 
and  pregnant  Mary  to  be  traveling  the 
roads  from  Nazareth  down  to  Bethlehem, 
some  75  miles  by  cart  or  mounted  on  an 
asB<  This  would  hardly  be  the  time  that 
Caesar  Augustus  would  decree  that  a 
census  be  taken  and  that  the  people  re- 

•  See  McClintook  &  Strong^s  Cyclop^dia^  Vol- 
■nme  2,  pagre  317. 
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port  ^Mh  one  at  the  |)lace  of  his  birth 
and  register. 

Furthermore,  the  record  Is  that  at  the 
moment  of  Jesus'  birth  near  the  manger, 
"there  were  in  the  same  country  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  iieir  flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them^  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And 
the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to. all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you; 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a  manger  "  (Luke 
2:8-12)  The  rainy  winter  season  would 
not  be  the  time  for  shepherds  to  be  pas- 
turing flocks  out  in  the  open  fields  and 
watching  over  them  by  night,  But  early 
October  would  still  be  a  fitting  time  for 
such.  Forty  days  after  Jesus'  birth, 
Joseph  and  Mary  traveled  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  present  Him  as  their  firstborn 
in  the  temple  and  to  offer  the  required 
sacrifice.  Forty  days  from  early  October 
would  be  more  suitable  to  do  tins,  rather 
than   fQtty  days   from   December   25^ 

Finally,  Jesus  was  baptized  about  His 
birthday.  Rather  than  December  25  or 
January  7,  the  early  part  of  October 
would  be  the  more  fitting  time  for  Him 
to  travel  from  Nazareth  down  to  Jordan 
river  to  be  baptized,  as  it  was  a  more 
seasonable  time  of  the  year  for  John  to 
be  baptizing  in  the  open  at  Jordan's 
bank. 

Every  way  considered,  then,  Gie 
Christraaa  date  is  proved  to  be  months 
0%  and  Christfendom's  religious  organi- 
zations are  following  a  traditional  pagan 
datei,  popular  in  demon  worship,  instead 
of  the  Biblically  indicated  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the  Son  of  David," 
True  Christians  will  therefore  not  com- 
promise their  Christianity  and  will  have 
no  part  in  the  false  celebration, 
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Silkworm 


THOUGH  some  dftim  .that  the  first 
gllk  culture  was  carried  on  in  India, 
it  was  the  Chinese  tKat  retained  the 
seewt  and  hdd  the  monopoly  ott  the  ia* 
dustry  for  thousands  of  yeaw.  For  all 
Europeans  knew,  silk  was  either  a  fleece 
that  grevr  on  ft  tree,  or  the  fiber  from 
the  bar^  of  a  ^mb,  or  the  silky  fiber  out 
Df  a  seed  pod.  Those  of  them  that  came 
Clearest  to  guessing  the  tmth  thought 
that  fipiders  spun  the  Talnable  filaments* 
[t  was  not  until  the  aixth  oentury  after 
ChriBt,  when  ^Nestorian  monks  smuggled 
silkworm  eggs  out  of  China,  that  Euro- 
peans learned  of  the  humble  worm's  diet 
Df  mulberry  leaves. 

Recently,  studies  of  the  African  silk- 
nrorm  f  onnd  in  French  3uinea  show  that 
it  is  related  to  the  Asiatic  species  and 
lias  the  same  life  cycle.  In  November  the 
African  wonnB  appear  in  very  large 
Qumbers  and  feed  on  the  kolokolo  and 
sagouala  trees.  Clusters  of  these  worms 


build  a  heavy,  paper-like  nest  for  the 
winter  out  of  secretions  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  inside  of  this  nest  each  little 
worm  makes,  for  hitasolf  a.  %ilky  ecysooiu 
Toward  the  end  of  February  or  at  the 
beeinniiig  of  March  the  worms  undergo 
a  enange  and  emerge  as  white  butterflies 
that  later  turn  light*blQe-  Unlike  their 
Asiatic  cousins,  these  African  wonn& 
prodace  either  white  or  reddish-maroon 
cocoons^  depending  on  whether  they  feed 
on  the  gagouala  tree  or  banquet  on  kolo- 
kolo leaves. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  na- 
tives along  the  Ivory  Coast  gather  the 
old  nests  'containing  the  silky  fiber,  and 
then  while  the  butterfly-egg^worm-but- 
terfly  cycle  continues  for  me  producing 
of  anbtner  crop  of  cocoons  the  weavers 
of  Korohogo  are  busy  ma)dng  a  strong 
fabric  more  valiiable  Xhan  cotton,  ana 
not  unlike  the  kasa  <glaga)  that  comes 
from  the  Sudan. 
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Awake!  Readers^ 

Keep  up  to  date! 

Obtain  the  new  1948^service  calendar  printed  by  the  publishers  of 
Awflke!  This  has  a  very  beautifnl  three-color  picture  reflecting  the 
yeartext  overhead^  which  is  taken  from  Fsabn  57:  9,^.jS',F..- 

j,^e  d^,  T^adable^  date-pad  shows  months  and  dsysj  and  names  the  bimonthly  spe- 
cial tcBtimoiiy  peri(^4B  and  th«  speeial  nrrioe-UiemeB  fpr  the  intervening  moBths.  Get 
your  copy  of  thiv  oftleudar  now.  Farttur,  jwji  with  ^i»&nds  of  Av^e!  resderQ  world- 
wide in  Binging  praiaee  to  Jehovah  by  Bpeatdng  ont  His  Word. 

WAIGQTOWiaa  U7  Aduns  Ett-  Broc^OyH  1,  N.  Y« 

Enclosed  find  a  26c  c^mtrlbntlon  for  the  1948  Calendar* 
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NOVEMBER 


The  Kg  Fonr  Oncfi  More 

^  After  the  failure  of  th.e  dep- 
uties of  the  Big  Four  Foreign 
HlDldterfi  to  reach  agreement  on 
draft  tj^aties  for  Austria  and 
<;feniianf^,  the  foreign  ministers 
themselves  got  together  In  Lon- 
don on  November  25  for  their 
fifth  postwar  conference.  The 
ministers  agreed  on  the  things 
to  be  dfacuBSed,  a&  follows: 

1.  Th«  AuBtrlaQ  peace  aettle- 
ment- 

2.  German  economy  and  repa- 
cationa. 

a  Germaoj'a  poJltlcal  setup, 
4<  German  dlsanaameDt 
R  Enforcement  of  German  de- 
militarization, as  planned  at 
the  Moscow  conference, 
R  The   German   peace  treaty, 
including    the   question,   of 
frontiers. 
The   confereace   then   fell   out 
about  the   order  iti   which  they 
should  dlBCuaa  thoBe  agreed-upoQ 
subjects 

At  another  meeting  the  subject 
of  Germany's  boundaries  oame 
up,  on  which  there  was  no  ac- 
tion, Molotov,  of  ituaala,  insist- 
ing the  Eastern  boundary  tfas 
settled  at  Fotadam,  but  Marshau, 
of  the  U.  S.,  pointing  out  that 
final  decision  was  to  be  part  of 
the  peace  negotiations.  Molotoy 
ttten  urged  that  before  a  peeco 
treaty  is  framed  a  central  Ger- 
man government  be  established,  a 
proposal  with  which  the  other 
minietera  did  not  agree,  although 
they  were  la  agreement  on  the 
eventual  unification  of  Germany, 


If  possible.  Moiotov  made  much 
of  the  report  that  the  United 
^t^tes  would  Insist  on  a  treaty, 
even  if  It  was  to  be  made  with 
the  Western  sones  only.  He  as* 
3&Tt9d  that  DO  treaty  with  "Bl- 
Eonla"  (his  deaignation  for  the 
American  and  British  zones  of 
occupation)  would  be  recognized 
by  Itugsla.  -The  other  powers  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  splitting  Germany*  but 
that  they  seek  a  federalized  gov- 
ernment of  various  German 
states*  rather  than  a  strongly 
centralized  government. 

Cold  War 

^  Growing  tension  and  aisorder 
in  Italy  and  France  marked  the 
second  half  of  November.  These 
events  were  interpreted  by  ob- 
servers as  indicative  of  a  cold 
war  being  waged  by  Communism 
against  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  In  Milan,  Italy;  some 
10,000  worJiers,  aasertedly  under 
Communist  Influence,  seized  the 
Prefecture^  or  government  build- 
ing, and  paralyzed  this  city  of 
nearly  a  million  by  metins  of  a 
halfiday  strike.  At  the  gathering 
of  army  forces  the  demonstration 
ended  as  abruptly  as  It  had  be- 
gun. Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperl, 
leader  of  Italy's  "Christian  Dem- 
ocr&tlc  Party'\  calJetJ  out  the 
army  to  put  down  leftist  up- 
risings in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
as  theae  demonstrators  attacked 
newspaper  plants,  police  head- 
quarters and  city  halls,  as  vreil 
as    offices    of    rightist    parties. 


De  Oasperi  ordered  gu&rds  dou- 
bled on  all  key  bnlldlngs  and  In- 
stallations. The  U.  S.  Army  De- 
partment ordered  Ma],  Gen,  Law- 
rence Jaynes  wtth  nls  staff  apd 
troops  to  remain  in  Italy  beyond 
the  December  3  date  of  depar- 
ture originally  pianned. 

In  France  the  situation  also 
was  precarious,  $s  strikes,  fo- 
mented by  CommunlstB  in  most 
cases,  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Under  Increasing  pres- 
sure Premier-  Paul  Ramadier  re- 
^^^  OS  N&v&mber  2fX  Presi- 
dent Aurlol  began  to  consult  with 
the  leaders  of  vflriong  partJ**s» 
including  the  Communists,  In  or- 
der to  find  a  new  premier.  Leon 
Blum,  who  had  served  as  premier 
before,  was  advanced  for  the  job, 
but  failed  by  nine  votes  to  win 
acceptance  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. Robert  Schuman,  minis- 
ter of  finnnce  in  the  Ramadier 
cabinet,  on  November  22  was 
finally  chosen  to  take  over,  by  a 
vote  of  412  to  1S4.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber Df  the  Catholic  "Popular  Re- 
puhiican  Movement.  Meanwhile 
strikes  contlnueil*  tying  up  French 
communications,  Industry  and 
transportation  in  large  part. 
Troops  were  called  out  to  unload 
strikG-bound  ships.  Nineteen  So^ 
Viet  citlaens  were,  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  expelled  from  France, 
t^arged  with  interfering  in  Its 
internal  affairs.  Unions  refused 
Increases  offered  by  Schuman, 
and,  as  violence  continued^  thei 
Assembiy  voted  apprpvai  of  call- 
ing on  troops  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation, whlie  police  seized  Com- 
munist newspapers. 

Faies11n«  ParUtlon 

#  At  long  last  the  General  A*- 
secQbly  of  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved the  partTtion  of  Palestine 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  13,  there  bding 
one  absent  and  ten  non-Toting 
members.  The  decision  provides 
for  independent  Arab  and  Jewish 
states,  bound  together  by  econom- 
ic ties.  Jerusaleai  wlU  tie.  piaced 
under  U.  N  trusteeehlp.  The  ar- 
rangement is  to  beeome  effective 
October  1,  1MB.  Meanwhile  tli6 
British  are  beginning  to  wit"h- 
draw.  The  decision  \va&  hailed 
with  delight  by  Jews  in  Palegtlne, 
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mtiete  T9Kgff^n  unjem  bad  been 
offered  lit  the  waillos  wall.  Else- 
^liere,  t«o,  Jevs  reJoToed,  calling 
atteotJoD  to  the  fact  that  not  for 
ovp*-    2,500    years    (2^553    to    be 
exact)     had     Jews     been     self- 
governlne-  The  prospect  ^  selt- 
^vemmwit  In  even  a  portion  of 
their    ancient    homeland    fllied 
them    with    rejoicing.    The    Joy, 
however,  was  dimmed  by  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  the  Arabs,  hitherto 
In    poeeesslon    of   the    land    of 
Pfli«t!ne.  in  the  U.N.  they  ex- 
pTeBBed    themefelves   bitterly   d[s- 
llluBloned  with  that  body,  saying 
the    cliartec    had    been    violated 
and   the    U.J^.    'murdered'.    Re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion, they  walked  out  of  the  in- 
ternational gathering  after  hav- 
ing their  say.   Id  Palestine  vio- 
lence broke  out  anew,  but  tbis 
time  the  Jews  were  the  victims. 
There  was  general  fear,  too,  that 
an  Arab  "holy  war"  would  break 
out,   the    Arabs    having  claimed 
''freedom  of  action'*,  if  attempts 
were  made  to  enfprce  the  U,  N, 
decision. 

Intematloiial  Law  Commluloii 

4»  The  U.  N,  on  November  21  set 
up  a  new  organ  to  dr^ft  interna- 
tional I6ws>  It  Is  the  Intemn 
tlonal  l^aw  Commission,  consti- 
tuted without  a  dissenting  vote, 
the  aiflv  states  abstaining  from 
voting.  This  commission  1g  em- 
powered to  draft  conventions  for 
adoption  by  the  U.  N.  Asstembl^, 
but  which  woutd  become  law  only 
If  ratified  by  the  member  states. 
The  commissloD  bad  two  Cagks 
Efiren  It:  (1)  to  prepare  a  decla- 
ration OD  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states  and  (2)  to  build  a  code 
setting  forth  crimes  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  mankind, 
taking  Into  consideration  the 
principles  of  the  TJ.  N_  Charter 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Nurem- 
berg tribunal 

Oefendlng  the  Veto 
^  With  extensive  forensic  ora- 
tory the  Soviet  deputy  foreign 
minister  at  the  U-N.  on  Novem* 
ber  21  sought  to  defeat  efforts  to 
moderate  or  regnlaie^  the  veto 
power,  which  the  Uusstans  have 
found  BO  effective  in  setting  noth- 
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ing  done.  The  Assembly  as  a 
whole  listened  for  an  honr  and  a 
half,  more  or  less  (ratlently,  and 
then  voted  38^  (as  if  they  had 
not  heard  a  thing)  to  do  what 
TIshinsky  didn't  want  done:  re- 
ferred the  veto  Question  to  the 
"Little  Aaaett^iy"  for  a  year's 
study. 

Utlnuuilaa  Af^eal 

^  In  an  appeal  against  the 
crime  of  genocide  (extermination 
of  a  people)  the  Lithuanian  Le- 
gation at  Wnshlngtoo  called  npon 
the  United  Nations  to  safeguard 
the  Lithuanian  people  against  en- 
slavement and  extermination. 
The  legation  represents  one  of 
the  Baltic  nations  aDDexe<  by  the 
Russians  but  still  recognlied  at 
Washington  as  independent  The 
appeal  charges  that  ttie  Knsalans 
are  systematically  llquldatlnir  the 
Lithuanian  natloD  by  means  of 
wholesale  arrests,  deportations 
and  murders. 

AssemUj  In  Europe  IBU 

4>  The  U.  N.  decided  Novem- 
ber 2a,  by  a  vote  of  32-17.  to 
meet  In  Europe  next  time,  but, 
when  asked  if  they  were  releas- 
ing the  Flushing  Meadows  quar- 
ters, the  Jnfonnation  glVen  by 
the  Secretariat  was  that  they 
were  not  releasing  them,  expect- 
ing to  hold  a  probable  ^>eclal  ses- 
sion there  csrly  in  the  year. 

UNESCO  and  VYeedona 

^  The  conference  of  the  TJ.  N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  in  Mexico 
found  (November  24)  tbat  a  def- 
inition of  "freedom  of  Informa- 
tion" was  nect'ssary.  Said  the 
ehuirman  of  the  IT.  S.  National 
Commisdon  to  the  conference, 
''Differences  of  opinfon  among 
the  various  delegadons  as  to 
what  freedom  of  information 
means  initially  produced  one  of 
the  basic  Issaes  of  this  coafer- 
eoce.  We  of  the  0.  S.  del^stloa 
pressed  vlgoronsly  for  a  UffESOO 
project  aimed  at  reducing  barri- 
ers, such  as  censorship  and  quota 
restrictions,  which  now  keep  peo- 
ples from  talking  to  peoples 
across  international  boundaries.^ 


Enropoan  Booovsny  JUA 

^  Discussion  oi  Interim  aid  to 
Europe  (part  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program)  in  both  the 
Ut  &  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Eep- 
resentatlves,  centered  around  the 
¥597,000.000  figure,  estimated  10 
Cover  Immediate  needs  jf  France, 
Italy  and  Austria.  Efforts  to  trhn 
down  this  figure  met  wltb  Uttle 
success.  At  the  same  tlms  Oou" 
sresB  considered  the  Truman  pro- 
posals for  inflation  control,  rec- 
ommending rationing  and  price 
ceilings  oc  certain  products,  rent 
controls,  and  wage  ceilings  In 
some  areas.  At  the  close  of  No- 
vember approTfll  of  the  Interim 
aid  without  deductions  appeared 
LSBured. 

Tmnuui  Televised 

^  November  17  President  Tpu- 
man,  addressing  Congress,  was 
televised,  so  that  while  a  few 
hundred  persons  lieard  and  saw 
him  In  the  Houa^  Chamber,  thou- 
sands heard  and  saw  him  by  the 
new  medium  of  television.  Mil- 
lions more  were  able  to  hear  him 
by  radio,  but  it  was  the  television 
angle  that  marked  a  ne^  de- 
parture. 

U,  8.  Defense  Prfrffram 

^  Testifying  before  the  Preot- 
dent*s  Air  Policy  Conunlssion, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  A^p  Force  W.  S.  Symington 
stated  that  proper  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  the  U,  S*  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  eSCJ  heavy  bombers' 
distributed  at  strategic  bases  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  added 
that  the  air  force  is  now  far 
below  that  goal  and  at  the 
ppes^it  rate  will,  within  a  year,, 
have  only  about  half  this  basic 
re^inlreraent 

U.S.  Ship  Bnlldhkg 

^  The  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marino 
November  15  recommended  a 
four-year  shipbuilding  program 
calling  for  forty^slx  passenger- 
carrying  vessels,  which  would 
cost  about  $000,000,000.  Of  these 
two  would  be  50,000^tou  vessels, 
capAble  pf  carrying  2,000  passen- 
eers  each  and  intended  to  ply  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Ohan^ 
nel   porta.    The   committee   a.lso 
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recomm&nded  tlie  balldlng  of  a 
mimber  of  hlgli-epeed  dry  cat^o 
and  tanker  vesselB. 

Cuudtf  s  Pitoe  Curlw 
^  Noting  with  concern  th&sharp 
Increa^B  Of  prlcee  tn  recent 
Weekfi  the  Canadtan  govemment 
on  November  24  relmpoaed  price 
celUngB  oD  nearl3^  all  canned 
fralts  and  T^etaMefl.  The  fi- 
nance minister  stated  that  the 
price  tncreasefi  bad  not  been 
:]ii5tlfled  by  looreased  costs. 

Weddinr 

4^  People  iiad  talked  about  the 
wedding  ror  months,  and  all  sorts 
q£  Important  people  were  Invited 
and  caqi^  to  see  It-  There  were 
kings  anil  qneens  in  attendance, 
princaa  anij  princesses,  mahal-a- 
Jahs  and  sheikB,  and  so  on.  It 
wa&  a  very  splendid  occasion,  In 
aplte  of  the  general  austerity 
that  cohered  everything  else  with 
a  somber  hue-  The  Wedding  was 
a  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise 
bleak  world,  and  everybody  in  the 
country,  or  nearly  everybody^  bad 
a  holiday.  Whose  wedding  was  it, 
do  you  ask?  Why,  the  wedding 
of  Princess  Elizabeth  Alexandra 
Mary  of  England  to  Lieutenant 
(lately  Prince)  Philip  Mouut- 
batten  on  November  20,  of  course. 

Hfnxl  OenerAte  Indicted 

^  Charging  them  with  aggres- 
sion, murder  and  other  war 
crimes,  the  Nuremberg  U.  S. 
Military  Gtovernment  tribunal  in- 
dicted twelve  Nazi  geaerals  and 
one  admiral.  This  brings  to  134 
the  total  number  of  individuals 
accused  of  war  crimes  and  crimes 
agftlnst  humanity.  The  charges 
Include  slave  labor,  persecution, 
torture  and  w^oleaaZe  murder  of 
deported  persons  and  non-German 
nationals,  and  mistreatment  and 
murder  of  pHsonera  of  war. 

!ikicycllcal 

^  The  Roman  Catholic  pope,  on 
November  20,  1s«iued  another  en- 
cyclical, the  purpose  of  the  Pi^a* 
edt  one  being  to  provide  for  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
t-he  things  they  profess  to  believe. 
The  eocyclicfll  dealt  with  the  lit- 
arsy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Oath- 
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ollc  church  which  the  pop«  de- 
aired  to  see  more  correctly  per- 
formed by  thft  priests  and  better 
understood  by  tti«  "kltyV,  It  was 
one  of  the  longest  e&cycllcaifl 
ever  Issued,  and  was  translated 
into  eighteen  languages  for  trans- 
mission to  Hoinali  Catholic  nun- 
cios throughout  the  world, 

"Demootac^  In  Oreece 
^  Greece  has  developed  a  form 
of  democracy  that  would  hardly 
be  recognised  anywhere  else.  If 
there  is. any  eucA  thing  as  fre« 
speech,  eren  for  non-Comninntsta, 
it  la  difficult  to  find,  or  In  com- 
plete hidlns.  Freedom  of  worship 
(or  religion)  finds  expreBsion  in 
such  requirements  as  demanding 
that  Bible  literature  be  stamped 
^'heretical"  before  It  can  be  cir- 
culated among  the  'free"  Greek 
people.  The  influence  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  religions  leaders  Is  one 
of  the  moat  siniater  factors  In  the 
Greek  situation.  SophoulISt  the 
premier,  has  proclaimed  a. 'Na- 
tional Orasade*  against  the  30,000 
Oommunist-led  Greek  guerrillas 
(of  whom  at  leaBt  80  percent  are 
not  actually  Commtinist  at  all). 
The  possibility  of  reconctllag 
these  with  the  gore/oipent  has 
been  abandoned.  Said  Bophoulle: 
"The  imposition  of  the  state  to* 
wards  all  who  healtat«,  all  who 
do  not  comply,  all  egotstB,  will  be 
equally  hard."  Meanwhile  the 
U.  S.  Is  making  a  bold  show  of 
power  In  Greece  and  exerting  its 
influence  1q  a  manner  that  few 
Americans  can  appreciate. 

Soviet  Wami  Iran 

#  The  Soviet  Union  on  Novem- 
ber 21  sent  Iran  a  strong  note, 
charging  that  Iran,  by  voiding  a 
1046  agreement  granting  special 
oil  rights  to  the  S<>vlet,  was 
guilty  of  taking  a  hostile  attitude 
wbich  was  opposed  to  normal  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations. 
The  Gonceaslona  were  canceled  by 
the  Iranian  Parliament  a  short 
time  ago  on  a  vote  of  102-2. 

Aid  for  China 

^  Gomsidertng  that  aid  for  China 
]k  almost  If  not  quite  as  impor- 
tant: as  Qld  for  Europe,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  baltlDg 


thft  adTOhoe  (tf  GcmflMBlan,  tin 

tl.  3;  Honse  FfH^^  (^^(j^^lifi^ 
ralttee,  on  Noverotoer  flB  nrg^ 
stop-gap  financial  aasiataiiGe  be 
SlT«D  to  Ohlna  In  the  amount  of 
?eO,0O0,000.  Governor  Dewey,  o( 
Ne^  York,  on  the  same  dat&  like- 
wise  stressed  the  n^ed  of  aid  t6 
Oufna,  adding  the  suggestloa  that 
large  quantities  of  Amerieau  sur- 
plus war  supplies,  needed  by  the 
Chtneee  ^vernment  in  fighting 
Communists,  were  already  on  the 
Padflc.  "Only  an  order  la  needed 
from  WafihingtoD  and  they  could 
be  shipped  immediately  to  &nniea 
where  men  are  dying  for  lack  of 
them,"  he  said. 

Dnteh  Bemaln  in  Java 

^  DeonoblUzatiOD  of  Netherlands 
troops  iq  iDdonesla  will  not  take 
place  for  several  months,  receint 
developments  there  being  "lec» 
favorable",  according  to  a  Nether- 
lands Government  communlquo 
of  November' 20.  The  Indonesian 
Bepubllcan  Government  at  the 
same  time  appealed  to  the  U,  N. 
Mediating  Committee  to  speed  up 
cease-flre  negotiations, 

largest  Lmd  Airplane 
#  The  six-englned,  f  15,000,000, 
Ootiaolidated  Vnltee  XX^-^,  a 
military  transport,  is  the  largest 
land  airplane  the  worM  has  seen 
thus  far.  It  Is  182}  feet  long  and 
has  a  wlDgspan  of  230  feet, 
which  is  Sei  feet  shorter  and  SO 
feet  narrower  than  Hughes'  fly- 
ing boat  The  XC-99  loaded 
weighs  138  tons  and  is  designed 
to  carry  400  fully-equipped  sol- 
dlera'  The  pjane  made  its  first 
flight  of  over  an  hour  from  Lind- 
bergh Field  ISan  Diego,  Califor- 
nia) on  November  28  and  at- 
tained a  speed  of  220  miles  per 
hour.  It  can  go  SOO  miles  per 
hour. 

Metal  Mesh  for  Hernia 

^  For  correcting  bernXas  a  new 
technique  Employing  a  tantalum 
mesh  was  reported  November  24 
at  the  Southern  Medical  Associa- 
tion's 41st  meeting.  This  method 
of  repairing  hernias  is  attll  In  the 
experimental  stage,  but  good  re- 
sults have  been  noted  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases. 
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*Artlclai  thus  mached  appear  under  tb«  ittoaral  beadijsg^  "Thf  ^ord  la  Truth". 

t  The  fiat'ira  "Watchlor  (La  TJoxli"  appaafe  nt  pae^  23  of  «Terf  Isiaa  but  this  OD?. 
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Read  reports 
of  Christian 
reconstruction 
from  93  landis 

itt  tie 


of  Jehovah*s  witnesses 

Multitudes  of  people  from  the  chaos  of  earth's  four  comers  are  on 
the  march  toward  unity  and  security.  This  fact  is  borne  out  in  the  re- 
port showing  that  in  postwar  reconstruction  the  true  worship  of  God 
has.  forged  ahead  of  all  others.  Prom  93  lands  come  reports  of  minis- 
ters teaching  and  preaching  God's  Word  to  the  people,  without  ulte- 
rior motive,  neither  impeded  by  divi- 
sive nationalism  nor  dispensing  for 
.^^  political  gain. 


Be  enre  to  read  this  heart-cheering  report  of 
tbB  1947  ^rne&  aciiviij  oJ  JabovaJj^s  wi/^i^sa^ 
The  book  is  bound  in  beautifulj  light-brown 
cloth,  and  included  iti  itB  352  pages  ia  a  daily 
Bible  text  with  Scriptural  comment  thereoE  f<»r 
each  day  of  the  year- 


WATGHTOWEE 


117  Adams  St, 


Broofclyiil,  N.T. 


Pleaae  send  to  me  one  copy  o£  the  1948  Tear6oofc  o/  Jehovah's  'WitnesBes,  for  whicJi  I  enclose  a  contribti- 

tlon  of  50e. 


Kame 


fitr^et  __. 


City 


^        Zone  No, 


State 
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